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PREFACE. | 


"THE ‘present Volume includes the Period from-the 15th of No- 
vember 1739, to .the 24th of February 1741. The Materials 
from which it. has been compiled are those stated in the Preface 
to the preceding Volume. It contains many important Debates — 
not: to be found in the Collections of Chandler or Timberland - 
and that no doubt may exist with regard to the sources from which 
they have been drawn, the Editor has given, at the beginning of — 
each Debate, the title of the Work from which it is taken. 


The Debates sciungiiea by Dr. Johnson for the Gentleman’ g 
Magazine, will all be preserved in this Collection. -They began 
| on the 19th of November 1740, and ended on the 23rd of | 
February 1743. Great doubts have arisen with regard to their 
authenticity ; but upon a comparison of any one of the Debates 
in the House of Lords—the Debate, for instance, on the Duke 
_ of Argyle’s Motion upon the 9th of December 1740 respecting 
the State of the Army, or that on the 13th of February 1741 
: upon Lord Carteret’s Motion for the Removal of Sir Robert Wal- _ 
pole—with the valuable Manuscript Reports of Archbishop . 
Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, it will be seen, as was observed 
—in a former Preface, how little credit is to be given to Sir John | 


~ Hawkins’s assertion, “ that they were not authentic, but, except- 
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had better assistance for this branch of his publication, than has *: 


it-made as perfect as he could. It is, therefore, most probable 


PREFACE. 


“ing as to their general import, the work of Johnson's own J 


“ imagination.”’* | ic 


The assertion, too, ‘‘ that Johnson sometimes had nothing 
‘* more communicated to him than the names of the several A 
“‘ Speakers, the side they t took, and the order in which they al 
** spoke,” appears equally wntsunded for it 1s deserving of re- Pr 
mark, that the Debates of this period were given also in the Lon- | 
don Magazine with considerable ability, by.Gordon, and: were 
published in most instances two months earlier‘thah those in the a 
Gentleman’s: nay, the great Debate in the. Houie. of Commons i 
upon the 13th of: February 1744, on Mr. Sandys’s Motion: for* 
the Removal of Sir Robert Walpole, was given.in. the London pn 


Magazine eleven months before the one compiled by' Johnson was *: 


‘printed: and this being the case, it would. be folly to suppose me 


that the Doctor did not avail himself of the assistance to be de- he 
rived therefrom. | . 


It appears, also, from Dr. Birch’s MSS. in the British Mu- » 
seu, that Cave, the Proprietor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, .,, 


been. generally supposed, and that-he was indefatigable in getting 


* See Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 123, 2d edit. 1787. |i 


+ The following Extracts from Cave’s Letters to-Dr. Birch, are opi from | 4 


_Birch’s MSS. in the British Museum, 4302. | . so) ee ae De 


~“ Wst July 1735. 1 trouble you with the inclosed, because you aid you 
could easily correct what is herein given for Lord C——ld’s Speech.. I beg you 


’ will do so as soon as you can for me, because the month is far advanced.” a 
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PREFACE. 


that soine of the Specthes written by Johnson were corrected by 


the Speakers theniselves. 


In the year 1787, the “ Debates in Parliament by Samuel 


. Johnson, L. L. D. ” were published i in two volumes octavo, with 


a Preface said to be written by Mr. George Chalmers.* In this 


Preface the reader is informed, “ that as these Debates appeared 


‘¢ originally without any regard to chronological order, it was 
** deemed respectful to the Public to restore this order, according 
“ to'the dates when the real Debates actually happened.” After 


this declaration, the Editor was surprised, on examining the 


ae Journals, to find that out of thirty-two Debates, twelve were | 


given to the public with incorrect dates; but he was still more 


80, on discovering, that several of the Doctor’s best compositions 


were left out; and, among others, the very important Debate in | 


the House of Commons, on the 13th of February side — Mr. 


“ 15th daly 1737. As you remember the debates, so far as to perceive 
the speeches already printed are not exact, I beg the favour that you will 


.| peruse the enclosed, and, in the best manner your memory will serve, correct the 


mistaken passages, or add any thing that is omitted. I should be very glad to 
have something of the Duke of N——cle’s Speech, which would be laa 
of service.” y 


“A gentleman has lord Bathurst’s Speech to add something to.”’ 


PY: « July 3, 1744. You will see what stupid, low, abominable stuff is put upon ~ 


‘your noble and learned friend’s character, such as I should quite reject, and en- 


deavour to do something better towards doing justice to the character. But as I 
‘cannot expect to attain my desires in that respect, it would be a great satisfaction 


to me, as well as an honour to our work, to have the favour of the genuine Speech, 
It is a method that several have been pleased te take, as I could shew, but I think 


' myself under a restraint. I‘ shall say so far, that I have had some by a third 


op 


hand, which I understood well enough to conie from the first; others by penny- 
post, and others by the Speakers themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. 
John’s Gate, and shew particular marks of their being pleased.” 


* <« T am well assured, that the Editor is Mr. George Chalmers, whose com- 


mercial Works are well known and esteemed. 7? Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. 
1, p. 80. 


- . ~ 


PREP ACE 


Sandys's motion for the Removal of Sir Robért - Walpote con- 
taining the admirable Speech in defence of Sir Robert; by.Mr. 
Stephen Fox, afterwards Earl of. Ichester, which will be found 
at p. 1335. Omissions equally striking will be noticed in the | 
next volume, in which a complete List of the Debates compiled | 


YY Dr. Johnson will be given. 


The Collections of Chandler and Timberland close with the 


‘Second Session of the N inth Parliament of Great Britain, on the. } 
2st of April 1743. From this time the Public were without | 


any regular collection for the space of twenty-three years ; until, 

in 1766, Mr. Almon undertook a continuation. This Continua- 
tion contains no Debates in the House of Lords, and is scanty 
“au imperfect to a degree that can hardly be conceived ; but 
of which some idea may be formed from the fact, that all- the 
Debates and Proceedings in Parliament during the important | 
period between 1751 and the Accession of his present Majesty 
‘in October 1760 are comprised i in less than three hundred ne 

printed octavo pages. ; 


| To render the interval between 1743 and 1774 (when the 
- Debates of both Houses: began to be regularly published by 
Almon) as complete as possible, is the anxious wish of the Editor ; 
and, from materials which he has already either collected himself 
_ or been favoured with by others, he hopes to be able to throw 
considerable light on a period of our Parliamentary History of 
awhich we have hitherto had few authentic documents. 


Lonpon, 5, Panton Square, | 
Aprit 24, 1812. 
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18 GEORGE THE SECOND, 
A. D. 1739. 


SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE . : 
PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE King’s Speech on Opening the 
Sesston. | November 15, 1739.. The 
King came to the House of Lords, and 
opened the Session with the following 


‘EIGHTH 


Speech to both Houses : 


‘«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢'The present posture of our affairs 
has obliged me to call you together, at 
this time, sooner than has been usual of 
late years, that I may have the immediate 


advice and assistanee of my parliament at 


this critical and important conjuncture. L 
have, in all my proceedings with the court 


' of Spain, acted agreeably to the sense of 


both Houses of Parliament; and there- 
fore I can make no doubt, but I shall 


meet with a ready and vigorous support 


in this just and necessary war,* which the 


* « The declaration of war against Spain was 
received hy all ranks and distinctions of men, 
with a degree of enthusiasm and joy, which 
announced the general frenzy of the nation. 
The bells were pealed in all the churches of 
London ; huzzas and acclamations resounded 
on all sides; a numerous procession attended 
the heralds into the city, and the prince of 


_ Wales did not deem it a degradation to accom- 


pany it, and to stop at the door of the Rose 
tavern, Temple bar, and drink success to the 
war. The stocks, which had been some time on 
the decline, rose instantaneously. This unusual: 
circumstance, at the opening of a war, was 

[ VOL. XI. j 


THE _ 


‘ 


repeated injuries and violences committed 
by that nation upon the navigation and 
commerce of these , kingdoms, and their. 


| obstinacy, and notorious violation of the. 


most solemn engagements, have rendered. . 


P arliamentary Histor y. 


unavoidable. $ —- ts 
_ [have augmented my forces by sea ~ 


and land, pursuant to the power given me ~ 


by parliament ; which I have done by all 
the moderation that the security and de~ 
fence of my dominions, the protection of 
our trade, and the necessary means of dis- 
tressing and annoying our enemies in the 
most sensible parts, would admit: but as 
these services will be various and exten- 
sive, they must inevitably be attended 
with great expences, and some incon- 
veniencies ; which, I assure myself, will be 
sustained with satisfaction and cheerfulness, 
in pursuing such measures, as the honour 
and interests of my crown and kingdoms, 
and the general resentment of an injured 
and provoked nation, have called upon me 
to undertake. | | 

_ 66 Gentlemen of the House of Commons ;. 


\ 


a 


‘‘ I have ordered the proper officers to ~ 


lay before you Estimates for the service of 
the ensuing year, and likewise Accounts 
of the extraerdinary expences that. have 
beer. made this year, in.pursuance of the 
power given me by parliament.- And as 


owing to the sanguine expectation, that hostili- 


ties would be carried on at the expence of the - 


enemy. The possessions of Spain inthe West 
Indies were considered as likely to fall an easy 
prey to the British adventurers. The mer- 
chants anticipated the monopoly of the com- 
merce with South America, and the possessions 
of the mines of Peru and Potosi. But these 
idle dreams of riches and conquest soon proved 
fallacious; what. the minister had foreseen, 
now happerted ; England stood singly engages 
in war without-an ally.” Coxe’s Memoirs. of 
sir R. Walpole. | 


| [By] % 2 
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in the prosecution of this war, a number 
of soldiers, to serve on board the fleet, 
may be requisite, I have judged it proper, 
that a body of marines should be raised, 
and have directed the Estimates for this 
poe to be'likewise prepared, and laid 

efore you: and I cannot doubt, from 
your known affection to my person and 
government, and your zeal for the safety, 


prosperity, and glory of these kingdoms, : 


but you will grant me such effectual sup- 
. plies, and with such dispatch, as may for- 
ward and give spirit to our preparations, 
- and enable me to carry on the war with 
vigour. 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen : 

“The Heats and Animosities, which, 
with the greatest industry, have been fo- 
mented throughout the kingdom, have, I 
am- afraid, been one of the chief en- 
couragements to the court of Spain, 
to hold such a conduct towards us, as:to 
make it necessary to have recourse to 
_ arms ; and the unhappy divisions amongst 
. thy subjects are the only ss a of the 
‘enemies to my government. But what- 
ever views and projects they may form 
upon this rupture, and ‘what advantages 
goever Spain may vainly promise itself 
from any circumstances in the present 
situation of affairs; it is in your power, 
by the blessing of God, to defeat the one, 
and disappoint the other. Union among 
all those who have nothing at heart:but 
the true interest of Great Britain, and a 
becoming zeal in the defence of my king- 
doms, and in the support of the-common 
cause of our country, with as generala 
concurrence in carrying on the war, as 
theré has appeared for engaging in it, will 
make the court of Spain repent the 
wrongs they have done us; and convince 
those who mean the subversion of the 
present establishment, that this nation is 
determined, and able, both to vindicate 
their injured honour, and to defend them- 
selves against all our open and secret ene- 
mies, both at home:and abroad.’’* 


* The following is a copy of the Declara- 

tion of War against Spain: ) | 
** George R. 

“ Whereas many unjust seizures have been 
made, and depredations carried on, for several 
years, in the West-Indies, by Spanish guarda 
costas, and other ships, acting under the com- 
~ mission of the king of Spain, or his governors, 
contrary to the treaties subsisting between us 
and the crown of Spain, and to the law of na- 
tions, to the great prejudice of the lawful trade 
and commerce of our subjects; ahd great cruel- 
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Debate in the Lords on the: Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty being withdrawn, 


‘Lord Hinton rose, and spoke to the 
following effect: _ 


My Lords; as you have heard his Ma- 


ties and barbarities have been exercised on the 
oe of divers of our subjects, whose vessels 

ave been so'seized ; and the British colours 
have been insulted in the most ignominious 
manner; and whereas we have caused frequent 
complaints to be made to the king of Spain of 
these violent and unjust proceedings, but no 
satisfaction or redress has been given for the 
same, notwithstanding the many promises 
made, and cedulas issued, signed by the said 
king, or by his order, for that purpose; and 
whereas the evils above-mentioned have been 
principally occasioned by an unwarrantable 
claim, and pretension, set up, on the part of 
Spain, that the guarda costas, and otber ships, 
authorized by the king of Spain, may stop, 
detain, and search the aie and vessels of our 
subjects navigating in the American seas, con- 
trary to the liberty of navigation, to which our 
subjects have not only an equal right with 
those of the king of Spain, by the law of na- 
tions, but which is moreover expressly acknow- 
ledged and declared to belong to them by the 
most solemn treaties, and particularly by that 
concluded in the year 1670; and whereas the 
said groundless claim and pretension, and the 
unjust practice of stopping, detaining, and 
searching ships and vessels, navigating in the | 
seas of America, is not only of the most 
dangerous and destructive consequence to the 
lawful commerce of our subjects, but also tends 
to interrupt and obstruct the free intercourse 
and correspondence between our dominions in 
Europe, and our colonies and plantations in 
America, and by means thereof, to deprive us, 


-and our subjects, of the benefits of those colo- 


nies and plantations; a consideration of the 
highest jiiporiance to us, and our kingdoms; 
and a practice, which must affect, in its conse- 
quence, al! other princes and states of Europe, 
possessed of settlements in the West Indies, or 
whose subjects carry on any trade thither; and. 
whereas besides the notorivus grounds of com- 
plaint above mentioned, many other infractions: 
have been made on the part of Spain, of the 
several treaties and conventions subsisting be- 
tween us and that crown, and particularly of: 
that coneluded in the year 1667, as well by the 
exorbitant duties and impositions laid upon the 
trade and commerce of our subjects, as by the 
breach of ancient and established privileges, 
stipulated for them by the said treaties ; for the 
redress of which grievances, the strongest in- 
stances have been, from time to time, made by 
our several ministers residing in Spain, without 
any effect; and whereas a conventien, for 
making oy cabrio to our subjects for the losses 
sustained by them, on account of the unjust 
seizures and depredations committed by the 


—=— 
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affection tg our sovereign, in terms more 
throne, and as it is our duty to return | explicit than usual. For this reason, I 
some sort of answer by way of an Address, | must beg leave to say something with re- 
I should not think myself under a neces- | gard to the measures his Majesty has pur- 
sity to say any thing in favour of the mo-.| sued, and with regard to the situation in 


jestv’s most gracious Speech from the 


_- tion which I am to make, in pursuance of | which we are at present. _ ‘ 
. @ custom so reasonable and so long esta-| As to the measures pursued by his ‘Ma- 


blished, if it were not that, upon so extra- | jesty, my Lords, it is well known, that he 
ordinary and important an occasion, I | has in every thing followed the advice given 
think we ought to express our duty and | him by his parliament. According to 


Spaniards in America, and in order to prevent | standing the repeated instances we have given 
for the future all the grievances and causes of | of our desire to cultivate a good understanding 
complaint therein taken notice of, and to re-' with the king of Spain, and the essential proofs 
move absolutely, and for ever, every thing | of our friendship and regard for him and bis 
which might give occasion thereto, was con- ; family, wliich we have demonstrated to all the 
cluded between us, and the king of Spain, on world: : and being fully satisfied, that the ho- 
the 14th day of January last, N. S. by which ' nour of our crown, the interest of our subjects, 
convention it was stipulated, That a certain | and that regard, which ought to be had to the 
sum of money should be paid at London, | most solemn treaties, call upon us to make use 


_ within a term therein specified, as a balance | of the power, which God has given us, for 


admitted to be due, on the part of Spain, to the | vindicating our undoubted rights, and securing 
crown and subjects of Great Britain, which | to our loving subjects the privileges of naviga- 
term expired on the 25th day of May last, and | tion and commerce to which they are justly en- 
the payment of the said sum was not made, | titled: we, therefore, relying -on the help of 
according to the stipulation for that purpose ; | Almighty God, who knows the uprightness of 
by which means tke convention above men- | our intentions, have thought fit to declare, and 
tioned was manifestly violated and broken by | do hereby declare war against the said king of. 
the king of Spain, and our subjects remained , Spain; and we will, in pursuance of such deé- 
without any satisfaction or reparation for the | claration, vigorously prosecute the said war, 
many grievous losses sustained by them; and | being assured of the ready concurrence and 
the methods, agreed upon by the said conven- | assistance of all our loving subjects in so just a 
tion, in order to the obtaining future security | cause, wherein the honour of our crown, the 
for the trade and navigation of our subjects,.ares| maintenance of our solemn treaties, and the 
contrary to good faith, frustrated and defeated: | trade and navigation of our subjects, (which | 
in consequence of which, we found ourselves | are so essential to the welfare and prosperity of 
obliged, for vindicating the honour of - our | this nation, and which we are determined, at all 
crown, and for procuring reparation aud satis- | times, with our utmost power to preserve and 
faction for our injured subjects, to order, support) are so greatly concerned: and we do 
that general reprisals should -be granted | hereby will, and require, our generals and 
against the said king of Spain, his vassals | commanders of our forces, our commissioners 
and subjects, and their ships, goods, and effects: | for executing the office of high: admiral of 
and whereas the court of Spain has been in- | Great Britain, our lieutenants of our several 
duced to colour the open violation of the conven- | counties, governors of our forts and garrisons, 
‘tion aforesaid, by reasons and pretensions, which | and all other officers, and soldiers under them, | 
are void of all foundation: and, at the same | by sea and land, to do and execute all acts of : 
time, has not only published an order, signed by | hostility in the prosecution of this war against 
the said king, for seizing the ships, goods, and | the king of Spain, his vassals, and subjects, 
effects belonging to us and our subjects, where- | and to oppose their attempts : and we do here- 
ever they shall be met with, but has caused | by command as well our own subjects, as ad- 
seizures to be actually made of the goods and | vertise all other persons of what nation soever, - 
effects of our subjects, residing in his domi- | not to transport, or carry any soldiers, arms, 
niong, and has also ordered our said subjectsto | powder, ammunition, or other contraband 
‘depart out of’ the Spanish dominions, withiu a | goods, to any of the territories, lands, planta~ 
short limited time, contrary. to the express | tions, or countries of the said king of Spain; 
stipulations of the treaties between the two | declaring, that whatsvever ship or vessel shall be 
crowns, even in case of a war actually de- | met withal, transporting, or carrying any sol- 
clared: we have taken into our royal and most | diers, arms, powder, ammunition, or other cou- 
serious consideration these injuries, which have | traband goods, to any of the territories, lauds, 
been offeréd to us and our subjects, and the | plantations, or countries of the said king of 
manifest violation of the several treaties sub- | Spain, the same, being taken, shall be con- 
sisting between the two crowns; ail which | demned as good and lawful prize. Given at 
have been, in many ‘particilars, eluded, or:| our court at Kensington the 19th day of Octor 


- evaded, by the unwarrantable behaviour of the | ber, 1739, in the 13th year of our reign. 


eourt of Spain, and their officers, notwith- God save the King.” 
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that advice, he endeavoured as much as 
ossible to obtain justice and satisfaction 
rom Spain by- peaceable means. He 
even avoided putting the nation to the ex- 
“ ‘pence of warlike preparations, till he was 
advised by. his parliament to insist pe- 
“remptorily upon immediate satisfaction 
for past injuries, and absolute security 
against future; and when the Spaniards 
-saw that his Majesty, by the advice of his 
parliament, not only threatened, but was 
preparing to make the just resentment of 
this nation fall heavy upon them, they 
then thought fit to procrastinate at least 
the effects of that resentment, by agreeing 
to reasonable terms. oS 
To a trading ngtion, my Lords, espe- 
cially a nation Tike this, whose interest it 
“is to remain satisfied with its own posses- 
sions, without attempting to make con- 
quests upon its neighbours, a state of war 
‘Faust always be dangerous and inconve- 


nient, and can never be attended with any © 


tog advantage. This his Majesty was 
ully sensible of, and therefore he ratified 
the Convention agreed to. by Spain. -This 
the parliament was fully sensible of, and 
_ therefore that Convention was last session 
ae of by a majority in each House, 
though both his Majesty and his parlia- 
ment saw. that it was not so satisfactory 
as might have been expected, and that as 
to most of the articles in dispute, it was 
rather a preliminary than a definitive 
treaty; but by a fatality, happy, I hope, 
. for this nation, the Spaniards refused to 
comply with the terms they so solemnly 
agreed to by that. Convention, thoug 
those terms were the most moderate this 
nation could accept of, and more moderate 
‘by far than the Spaniards had reason to 
believe we would accept of. _ These terms, 
I say, without the least failure on our part, 
the Spantards thought fit not to comply 
with, and thereby they rendered it neces- 
sary for his Majesty to begin hostilities 
against them, in pursuance-of that. advice 
which had been given him by his parlia- 
ment. This he accordingly did as.soon as 
he could find an opportunity, and when 
he found, that the gentle method of re- 
prisals would not be sufficient for bringing 
them to reason, he declared war against 
them inform = 
Thus, my Lords, his Majesty has, in 


every step of his past conduct, pursued. 


that advice which was given him by his 
parliament. From hence we may pre- 
sume, he will follow. the same advice in 
every step of his future conduct; and 


ry 


- Debate in the Lords | {s 
from hence we may promise ourselves 
success in all our public undertakings; — 
for this nation has always been happy and -_ 
successful, when our sovereign followed 
the advice of his parliament. In all such . 
cases, the parliament unanimously agreed - - 
‘to support their sovereign, in the pursuit of. 
those measures which they themselves had 


advised: it was their duty to do so; and 
the people heartily concurred in rendering 
every step successful. This has been the 
happy state of this nation in some former 
reigns, and as none of .our kings ever 
shewed a greater regard for the advice of 
parliament, than his present Majesty has 


‘always done, I hope that, in duty and af- 


fection to their sovereign, the present ge- 

neration will take.care not to tall short of 

their ancestors in any former reign. 
His Majesty, my Lords, by your advice, 


| is now engaged in an open and declared 


war. It is one of the most just and neces- 
sary wars this nation was ever engaged in ; 
for the Spaniards have not only heaped 


many injuries upon us, but have broke - 


through the most solemn engagements 
that were ever made by any nation. What 
their reason was for treating“us in this con- 
temptuous manner, his Majesty has told 
us in his Speech from the throne, and I 
am convinced it wag the only true reason. 


They saw there were great animosities and - 


divisions amongst us, and from these they 


hoped to reap some advantage, in case of a - 


war; or perhaps they imagined, our go- 
vernment would not, on account of these 
animosities and divisions, dare to vindicate 


the honour, or assert the rights of the ~ 
‘nation. If their hopes of impunity were 


founded upon the latter of these expecta- 
tions, they have already found themselves 


disappointed ; and if upon the former, I — 


hope, they will at last find themselves. 
equally mistaken: I hope the unanimity 


that shall this day be shewn, in agreeing 
‘to what I am to propose, will convince 


them, that if there were. any .divisions 


‘amongst us, they are now at an end; and 
that therefore they can from thence expect 


no advantage in the prosecution of the war. 


This, my Lords, may probably put a — 


speedy, as well as honourable end to the 
war, which is, I am sure, what every one 


-of your lordships most, heartily wishes to 


see. His Majesty has already taken all 


-possible care, by providing for our.defence 


at home, to prevent4ts bemg in the power 
of our enemies to hurt us; and as soon as 
the season will permit, we may attack 
them with such a force, as they cannot, 


~ @- 


‘ convinced they 
_voked us to war; and if, by a cordial union 


o 
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in all human probability, resist. They 
can, therefore, haye no hopes in prose- 
cufitig, no more than they had in pro- 
voking the war, but such as are founded 
upon divisions amongst ourselvés. If it 
had not been for such hepes, J am fully 
would never have pro- 


amongst ourselves, we should put an end 
to these hopes, I am as fully convinced, 
they will soon begin to think of preventing 
a farther prosecution by a speedy submis- 
sion. 

For this redson, my Lords, we ought 
this day, I think, to be more. full and 
explicit in our expressions of duty and af- 


- fection to his Majesty, than is usual upon 


4 


such occasions ; and, for the same reason, 
we ought to be unanimous in those ex- 
pressions of duty and affection that are 
necessary upon this occasion. This is 
what I most heartily wish for, and there- 


fore I have taken all possible care to avoid 


inserting any thing in my proposition, that 
may occasion the least objection or dif- 
ficulty.. If there is any thing in it that, to 
some lords, may appear a little extraor- 


aney, I hope I have given sufficient rea- 


sons for it, therefore shall add no more, 
but conclude with moving your lordships, 


_“ That an humble Address be presented 


to his Majesty, to return him the thanks 
of this House, for his most gracious Speech 


from the throne: Thankfully to. acknow- 


ledge the regard his Majesty hath ex- 

ressed for the sense of both Houses of 

arliament, in his proceedings with Spain ; 
and the confidence shewn in his people, by 
desiring to have the advice and assistance 
of parliament, as early as possible, in this 
important conjuncture: To declare our 
just resentment of the injurious and offen- 
sive conduct of the court of Spain, aggra- 
vated by their violation of the most solemn 
engagements, and their ingratitude for the 


highest obligations; and to express our 


sense of the justice and necessity of the 
war declared against that crown: To as- 
sure his Majesty, that we will zealously 
concur in all such measures as may for- 
ward his preparations, and enable him to 

+ on the war with vigour: To ac- 


knowledge the gracious disposition which 


' his’ Majesty hath expressed for the ease 


of his people, by acquainting us, from the 
throne, that he has augmented his forces 


_with all the moderation that. was con- 


sistent with the desirable ends he has 


_ pointed out to us; and to declare our firm 
" persuasion, that whatever shall be neces- 


_on the: Address of Thanks. 
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sary for the prosecution of the war will be 
cheerfully borne by his faithful subjects: 
To express our deep concern, that any 
Heats and Animosities have been fomented 
throughout the kingdom, especially at a 


‘time, when the niost perfect union is ne- 


cessary against the common enemy, which 
we shall endeavour to our utmost to pro- 
mote: and to give his Majesty the strongest 
assurances of our firm and unalterable 
zeal and affection for his sacred person 
and government, and the Protestant suc- 


' cession in his royal House.”” 


Viscount Falconberg seconded the mo- 
tion. | 


Lord Carteret stood up, and said *: 


My Lords; as this is one of the 
greatest, one of the most important con- 


had From the Secker Manuscript. 
Nav. 15. King’s Speech. | 


_ Hinton moved for‘an Address. : 

Falconberg seconded. ae 

Carteret. I approve almost the whole mo- 
tion. I congratulate the King and nation that: 
we have weathered our negotiations. Now the 
advice of our generals and admirals must be 
taken, and then I shall not find fault with want 
of success. The King hath it in his power to 
make as great a figure as any prince that ever . 
sat on the throne. He hath it in his power ‘to 
take and hold in America. Nobedy would 


connect with you till they saw you were will- - 


ing to help yourselves. The sixth Article of 
the treaty at the Hague 1701, says, ‘ What- 
ever Spanish territories shall be taken by the 
English forces shall be retained by. them.” - 
This should be done now. France willnoten- - 
gage if this is carried on with spirit and speed. 
There is no such thing as division amongst. 
ourselves in this affair. The King sits securér 
than ever he sat. The French cannot invade 
us nor join the Spaniards. They may disturb 
Europe: but then we shall get allies. It is 
not negociations that will get allies. Let us 
leave out the words which express a concern - 
for our Heats and Animosities. ‘ Divisions of 
opinions in parliament have produced this great _ 
affair. Neither the king of Spain nor any other 
court thought we would go to war. The sur- 
pune hath added to the grandeur of what we 
iave dope, and will bring all Europe to us. 
Though the persons of men may not be changed, 
yet a new hypothesis makes a new adminis- 
tration. The nation cannot be cheated about 
the conduct of the war. Go to the best off- 
cers.. There are but few malcontents, and if” 
there are any they are made, | would not dis- 
turb the unanimity of the House for these 


words; . 
Newcastle. Though the interest of France is 
the same with ours in this case, yet they may 
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unctures that ever happened to this nation, 
desire and wish as Deartily as the noble 
lord who made you this motion, or any 
lord can do, that we may be unanimous in 
the Resolution we come to. upon this oc- 
ccasion. The greatest part of the noble 
lord’s motion, I highly approve of. There 
‘are only a few. words towards the latter 
' ‘end, which I think might have been left 
out ; and as they are, in my opinion, quite 
unnecessary, I hope the noble lord will, 
for the sake of that unanimity he so much 
~ desires, agree to have them left out of his 
motion. The words I mean are, ‘ That it 


have other views than this particular interest. 
The words objected against are not designed to 
reflect on what is past. King William spoke 
in the same manner. Spain depended on it, 
that our divisions would be such as that we 
should not declare war. 

Bedford. | 

Talbot. 1 hope on sucla occasions there al- 
ways will be divisions, let them end as they 
will. ; fei, 

Chesterfield. 1 am sorry these words are in 
the Address: but more sorry that words like 
them are in the Speech. The animosity was 
between the whole nation on one side and not 
‘the whole administration on the other. It will 
not be a good omen if they who were against 
‘the war are consulted in the conduct of it. 

Hervey. Every one admits the animosity, but 
‘interprets it differently. The King is to be 
understood ; Whatever hath been the cause, let 
all be forgot. | 

Scarborough. If a stranger were to hear these 
things he would think you were lamenting 
the opposition of the people to the war against 
Spain. | 

Hardwicke, C. Tais is one of the most gra- 
cious admonitions that ever came from the 
throne. Nothing confines theanimosities men- 
tioned to the oceasion of the Convention. 

_'Winchelsea. ; 

Argyle. 1 am net obliged to approve what 
the House hath approved, because each lord 
hath a right of protesting. The Convention is 
condemned by the Declaration of War. . For 
that mentions the Spanish barbarities and in- 
sults upon our flag: for which the Convention 
provided no satisfaction. These words in the 


Speech are peevishness only. The Speech }- 


from the throne either is or ought to be by the 
advice of the minister. | J 3 
~ Bathurst. 
Tlay. 
Halifax. Say, ‘* We are concerned that his 
Majesty should think there are divisions, but 
if there are,” &c. 


a 


Question upon the Motion. 


C. 68, of which the bishop of Oxford 
was one. : 


N.C. 41. 
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ques us inexpressible concern,’ with the 
ollowing, which make the last paragraph 
but one of the noble lord’s motion. 
These words, I humbly think, my. Lords, 
are quite unnecessary; and, as they may 
give effence to some lords, and may oc- 
casion an opposition to a Resolution, 
which would otherwise be unanimously 
agreed to, I hope the noble lord will not 


insist upon their standing a part of his . 


motion. But I offer this as my opinion 
only, I do not make it my motion, because 
I am resolved to wait till I hear what 
may be said by other lords upon this 
head. — fe 7 

My Lords, we have now weathered the 
point of negotiation, and are fairl launched 
out in the open sea of a declared war. 
God grant we may meet with a pros- 
penous gale! We have human probabi- 
ity of our side, and as we have justice 
likewise of our side, we have reason. to 
expect the favour of Providence; there- 
fore I have no doubt of a successful 
voyage, if we take care to put ourselves 
under the direction of good pilots. Mi- 
nisters and negotiators will not, I hope, I 
am sure théy ought not now, to be our 
advisers. . We have good generals, we 
have brave and experienced admirals: we 
must now chuse them for our pilots: we 
must take their advice; and, if their 
advice be taken, and vigorously pursued, I 
shall not hereafter find fault with events, 
on account of any cross accidents we may 
meet with in the prosecution of the war. 
Providence-only can direct events, but 
men can plan ; and if the plan be good, if 
the scheme be well laid, no man ought to 
find fault. with the event. But, if the 
forming of our schemes for the prosecu- 
tion of the war be left to ignorant and 


pusillanimous counsellors, we cannot ex- - 


pect they should be right; and a wrong 
scheme may be found fault with, even 
though the event should, by an extraordi- 
nary interposition of Providence, prove 
successful. | | 

In the prosecution of the present war, 
I hope every man will, in his proper sphere, 


contribute as much as he can towards the — 
success of his country. My lords, I am 


persuaded every man will; because no 
war was ever entered into with greater 


unanimity amongst all ranks and degrees 
ofmen. We cannot, therefore, justly say 


any thing, upon this occasion, of animo- 
sities and divisions. ._ If there were ever 
any domestic animosities or divisions 


amongst us, they were occasioned by our 


ee 


¢ 


ference in opinion about public measures ; 


in opinion. _ But, I hope, his Majesty’s 


1 
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tamely submitting to so many foreign 
insults. These his Majesty’s Declaration 
of War has put an end to, and nothing can 
revive them but a slackness in the prose- 
cution, For this reason I wish they had 
not been mentioned - upon this occasion. 
I am afraid it is ominous: it looks as if 
some people were suspicious that the war 


will not be pushed in such a vigorous man- 


ner as a people greatly injured, and justly 
enraged, may have reason to expect. If 
this be the case, they have good reason to 
warn us against animosities and divisions; 
but their. warnings will be in vain. Our 
former divisions will revive, and our ani- 
mosities may increase to such a degree, as 


to endanger the domestic tranquillity of 


the nation, unless they be appeased by a 
sacrifice of those who were the cause of 
their being revived. | 

For this reason, I say, my Lords, I 
wish I had heard nothing of animosities 
or divisions upon this occasion; and I am 


surprized how any such thing could creep » 


into his Majesty’s-Speech. In a free 


country, such as this, lords or gentlemen 


may differ in their opinions about public 
measures; and as the interest of their 
country is concerned, they may, they 
ought to support their opinions with fer- 
vency and zeal: but that difference in 
Opinion is not to be called a division; nor 
is that fervency to be called animosity. 
Something of our divisions and animosities 
was, | remember, mentioned in a piece 
that was handed about as the Manifesto 
of Spain. This I was no way surprised at ; 
because in Spain they can have no dif- 


at least, if they have, they dare as little 
declare it, as they dare declare their dif- 
ference of opinion about matters of faith 
or religion; therefore they might pro- 
bably mistake one for the other, by sup- 
posing that to be a division amongst us, 
which was really nothing’ but a difference 


ministers are better acquainted with the 
constitution of their country, than to fail 
into any such mistake; and they should, 
particularly upon this occasion, have 


avoided saying any thing about divisions 


or animosities, because it will confirm the 
Spaniards in the mistake they are in; and 
may, as the noble lord apprehends, encou- 
rage them to continue the war, in hopes 
that they may be able to reap some ad- 
vantage from our divisions. 

From hence your lordships. must see, 
that ne such thing ought to have been 


U 
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mentioned in his Majesty’s Speech from 
the throne; and much less, 


ought it to be mentioned in our Address. 
If his Majesty’s ministers have fallen into 


a mistake, and a mistake too that may be | 
attended with such a bad consequence as 
that of prolonging the war, shall we, in our 


Address, out of pure complaisance, echo 
that mistake back to the throne, and there- 
by render infallible the bad consequence 
which we might otherwise have prevented ? 


Shall we, my Lords, be so uncharitable as" 


to think, and much less to say, that all 


those who differ from us in opinion about | 


public measures, are promoters of divi- 
sions, and fomenters of heats and animosi- 
ties? It is impossible that any lord should 


expect an unanimouys concurrence in such °. 
expressions. 


They are expressions that 
can properly be made use of by none but 
the arbitrary ministers of an absolute mo- 
narch; and therefore, I ‘was not a little 
surprised at seeing any thing like them in 


his Majesty’s Speech from the throne ; but 
I was much mere surprised to find the ob- 


stinacy of the Spaniards imputed to the 


heats and animosities that have been fo- 


mented amongst us. It is a maxim in this 
House, to look upon his Majesty’s Speech 
from the throne, as the speech of his mie 
nisters; and nothing can contribute more 
to shew the justness of this maxim, than 


that of imputing the obstinacy of the Spa- 


niards to any heats or animosities that have 
been fomented amongst us. | 


Almost every man in the nation, I be-. 


lieve, is now convinced, at least every man 


that thinks at al] about public affairs, must — 


be convinced, that the strange obstinacy 
of the Spaniards has all along proceeded 
from the known passivity of our ministers. 
We submitted tamely to the first insult 


they put upon us, that encouraged them to 
put a second; we bore the second with — 


patience, that encouraged them to put 
a third. Upon the third we modestly 
complained, and humbly prayed to nego- 
ciate; that encouraged them to put a 
fourth: and thus we continued submitting 
and negociating, and they continued plun- 
dering and insulting, till, at last, I -really 


believe, they began to think that no sort. 


of treztment could provoke us to com- 


mence hostilities, or declare war against. 


them. Thus, by the tame and submissive 
temper of our ministers, the Spaniards 
have been encouraged to hold such a can- 


duct towards us, as to make it necessary,: 


even for.our ministers, to have recourse tq. 
arms; and naw those very ministers, in 


am sure, 
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order tg remove the load off of their own 
shoulders, come and tell us, that those who 
complained of their submissive cdnduct, 
and often told them what it would end in, 


-were fomenters of heats and animosities ; 


and that those heats and animosities were 
the chief cause of that obstinacy which 
Spain has shewn in her conduct towards us. 

I shall readily grant, my Lords, that the 
just complaints of our plusmlered mer- 
chants, and the regard shewn to those 
complaints by the whole nation, excepting 
a very few persons, were the immediate 
cause of the war, because they forced our 
ministérs to alter their conduct; but, I 
hope, neither the complaints of the mer- 


' chants, nor the regard shewn to them b 


the people, are to be called heats and ani- 


‘ mosities ; and call them by what names’, 
you will, they were not the cause, but the 


effect of that obstinacy in Spain, of which 
the tameness of our ministers was the 
cause; cohsequently, it is.in this tameness 
alone we are to seek for the original cause 
of the present war; for if our ministers 
had resented, as they ought, the first in- 


- jury that was done to our merchants by 


the Spaniards, it would have prevented a 


second ; and, for the first, we might by re- 


prisals, if not by fair means, have obtained 
redress, without coming to an open rup- 
ture: Or if we had then come to an open 
rupture, we should have prevented a very 
great prejudice the nation has suffered by 
an interruption of its trade, and many con- 
siderable pease our merchants have sus- 
tained by the plundering and seizing their 
ships; and I believe no man will say, we 
had not then as favourable-an opportunity 
for engaging in a war against Spain, as we 
have at present. | 

Having thus, my Lords, shewn what it 


really was, that encouraged the Spaniards 


to provoke us to war, I must observe, that 
if they still continue obstinate, it will, I be- 
lieve, be owing to the same cause. They 
are sensible of the superiority of our naval 
force, which, at the same time that it ena- 
bles us to hurt them in the most sensible 
part, may prevent their being able to hurt 
us in’any ; and they can have no hopes to 


ex any advantage from those divisions 
an 


animosities, which, if there were any 
amongst us, his Majesty has put a final end 
to, by declaring war against them. Their 


. hopes, therefore, can depend i maak 4 
‘but upon our not prosecuting the war wi 


wisdom and vigour. They may, perhaps, 
hope, that the same perplexed and timor- 
ous spirits will hereafter prevail in our 
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warlike measures, that formérly prevailed 
in our peaceful negociations; andif they 
continue obstinate in prosecuting the war, 
I shall conclude that they entertain some 
such hopes; but I trust in God they. wiil 
find themselves disappointed. Our gene- 
rals and our admirals are men of a different 
cast from what they have experienced in 
our ministers and negociators ; and if the 
couduct of the war be committed to the 
care of our generals and admirals, as I 
hope it will, the Spaniards will soon find 
they have nothing to trust to, but our 
mercy and forgiveness. 

I shall join with the noble lord in sup- 
posing, that every one of your lordships’ 
wishes to see a speedy as well as honoura-. 
ble end to the war. It is very much the’ 
business of this nation to make the war as 
short as possible; and the most effectual ' 
method for rendering it short, is to make 
it violent. War isa sort of storm, and 


like other storms, the more violent it is, 


the sooner it will be over. If we push it 
Vigorous and in the right place, it can- 
not be of long continuance. For this pur- 
pose the West-Indies is the only!proper 
place. We may plague and harrass the 
enemy by making incursions upon the con-. 
tinent of Old Spam, and by burning the 
ships in their harbours, as often as we can 
get an opportunity; but America is the 
place where we ought to direct our chief 
force. There the Spaniards cannot resist 


us, and there we may do more than make 


incursions. We may there take and hold 
such places, as we think may be either 
convenient or useful. It is what Spain 
cannot hinder: it is what Europe cannot 
prevent ; and by holding the places we 
take, we add to our own strength, at the 
same time that we diminish the strength 
of our enemy. | 


og 
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The late king William I shall always, my 


Lords, have a great regard for. His ac- 
tions were right: even his thoughts were 
right. He knew the most proper way for 
this nation to push a war against Spain. 
He knew that the West-Indies was the 
place where we could most injure the ene- 
my, and benefit ourselves. For this rea- 
son, in the treaty of grand alliance con- 
cluded between the Emperor, England, 
and Holland, in the year 1701, he took 
care, by the 6th Article of that treaty, to 
stipulate, that it should be lawful for him, 


and the Lords the States General, by com-. 


mon, advice, and for the benefit and en- 
largement of the navigation and commerce 
of their subjects, to seize, by their forces, 
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what lands and cities they ‘could,’ belong- 


| ing to the Spanish dominions in the Indies ; 


and that whatsoever they should so take, 
should be their own. That great and wise 
prince did not live to prosecute his de- 
sign, but this Article shews what were his 
thoughts, and even the thoughts of such a 
man may be of great use to his country. 
After his death, we had not such an in- 
fluence upon the councils of the States Ge- 
neral, as we had before. They began to 
think it was more for the interest of the 
confederacy to make conquests in Eu- 
rope than to make conquests in the In- 


dies, therefore they refused to join with us 


in any undertaking against the Spanish do- 
mmions in the Indies, and we could not 
engage in any such without their concur- 
rence. The war, it is true, could hardly 
be more glorious and successful than it 
was; but it would probably have been of 
shorter duration, and would certainly have 
been more advantageous for this nation, if 
the scheme formed by king William had 
been followed in every part. 

. If we have now, my Lords,-the misfor- 
tune of having no allies, we have, .at least, 
this advantage resulting from it, that in 
our present war against Spain, we may fol- 
low the plan Jaid down by that glorious 
prince without any restraint, and without 
asking the advice of any power in Europe ; 
therefore, I hope this is the pian now re- 
solved. on, for our future operations. I 
hope they will be chiefly directed towards 
seizing such lands and cities belonging to 


' the Spanish dominions in the Indies, as 


may contribute towards the benefit and 


enlargement of our navigation and com- 


merces or at least, such as are necessary 
for securing the freedom of that naviga- 
tion and commerce, which we have now 
a right to in those parts of the world. We 
have met with such provocations from 
Spain, as must render this war just, on our 
part, in the eyes of every impartial judge ; 
and, in the prosecution of a just war, no 
power in Europe has a right, few of them 
can have an inclination to direct us, or to 
restrain us from making such conquests as 
may be sufficient for answering the charge 
of the war, as well as such as may be ne- 
cessiry for preventing our meeting with 
any injustice for the future. 

The Spaniards, my Lords, have. for 
-miany years behaved towards us, not only 
in the most unjust, but in the most cruel 
and barbarous’ manner. They have not 
orily in the most contemptuous manner in- 
sulted the crown, but they have in the 
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jects. of these kingdoms; and that, at a 
time when they were professing the great- 
est friendship towards us, and_ receiving 
many acts of friendship from us. They 


have for several years been dealing with — 


us in the most treacherous manner: but J 
shall avoid giving hard names. I ‘would 
not give hard words even to the Spaniards; 
but 1 would, and I hope we shall, give them 


very hard blows ; and that, upon the most . 


sensible part. Every one knows, my Lords, 
wnere that is. It is in America, where we 


can make them feel most sensibly the 


weight of our resentment: it is by con; 
quests in that part of the world, where we. 


,can most effectually secure or enlarge our 


commerce and navigation ; and it is there, 
where they can. feast resist us. If they 
have none to assist them, we must, by ate 
tacking them vigorously in that part of the 


world, bring the war to a speedy issue, 


and to an issue that will be advantageous 
as well as glorious to this nation. ors 

What then have we to fear, my Lords? 
From a war with the Spaniards we have 
nothing to fear; but from a peace with 


_them, unless it be such a one as .we shall 
prescribe, we have a great’ deal to fear, “ 


ormer experience has‘ shewn, that w 
have nothing to fear from the: force 
of their arms in time of war; put late 


experiénce has, shewn, that we have - 


something to fear from their .treachery 
in time of peace. But. some persons 
amongst-us may, perhaps, be frightened 
lest the Spaniards should be assisted 
by séme of the other powers of Europe, 


My Lords, they can be assisted. by none © 
but the French; and France, in its present — 
circumstances, and according to that which - 


seems to be its present scheme of politics, ' 
will, I believe, be very loth to engage in a 
war with this nation. The great age of 


him who row so wotthily presides overt 


the councils of that kingdom, must make 
him desire to end his days in peace; and’ 
therefore it is not probable that he will en- 
gage in a dangerous war, for supporting 
t 


e romantic and unjust pretensions of the ~ 


court of Spain; pretensions which may 
one day prove as troublesome and preju- . 
dicial to France, as they have lately proved 
to England. Besides, the. French seem 
now to be more. intent upon extending 
their trade, than upon extending their do- 
minions ; and, in a war with this nation, 
their trade must‘ suffer in every branch : 
nay, if we exert ourselves as we ought, it 
must be entirely suspended. | 
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But the difference, my Lords, between | 


this nation and France 1s, that our trade 
is our chief support, and therefore we must 
sacrifice every other view to the  Pirapng 
tion of our trade: whereas the chief sup- 
‘port of France does not depend upon its 
trade, and for this reason the French may, 
orn account of ether views, make a sacri- 
fice of their trade for a time. But sup- 
ose they should resolve to make a sacri- 
fice of their own trade, in order to distress 
the trade of this nation, by joining openly 
with Spain against us, what can they do? 
They must fight us by sea, or not at all : 
they.can attack us no other way; and 
there we are greatly superior. The navies 
. of France and Spain joined together, are 
no match for the navy of Great Britain; 
and, if we should destroy the first squadron 
they fit out, we might ruin the dominions 
of both in the West Indies, before the 
could be able to fit out another. To tal 
of their invading us here at home, as long 
as we are united amongst ourselves, is a 
mere bugbear. We have already properly 
rovided against it, by augmenting our 
and forces, and by covering the sea with 
our ships of war. The sea, my Lords, 
when so covered, is our defence and our 
safeguard ; when not so covered, it is our 
prison. His Majesty’s declaration of war 
against Spain. has healed all our divisions. 
There is now no animosity in the king- 
dom, but a most general one against the 
Spaniards; and an invasion from France, 
upon the present occasion, would unite us 
more firmly than ever. They cannot 
therefore attempt to invade us, without 
sending at once such an army as would be 
sufficient for conquering the kingdom.’ For 
this purpose, they must send a very great 
army of horse as well as foot; and the 
_ providing of ships for transporting such an 
army, would take up so much time, and 
make such a noise abroad, that we must 
hear of it; in which case, we could easil 
send a squadron superior to any they can fit 
out; to burn their ships in the harbour, or 
to intercept them, if t ey dared put to sea. 
In short, my Lords, France, by ape 
- jn the war, must ruin her own trade, an 
may distress ours a little, but she cannot 
_ otherwise hyrt us; and if we are not 
obliged to maintain great armies upon the 
continent of Europe, as we were in the 
Jgst war, we may send such a naval force 
to the West Indies, as both France and 
Spain joined together cannot -resist; the 


consequence of which would be, the loss of 
all the dominions belonging to both these 


years, 
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nations in that part of the. world. There- 
fore, if the French should resolve to join 
with Spain in the present war, they can do 
it no way with any effect- against us, but 
by endeavouring to overturn the balance 
of. power in Europe, and for that purpose 
raising a new war upon the continent, 
which would of course make our former 
allies sue to us, for renewing the ancient 
confederacy against France and Spain. 


Our former allies, nay, all the powers of 


Europe, my Lords, are already surprised 
at our declaration of war. 
it with wisdom and vigour, it must, in all 

human probability, be successful; and this 

will make the powers of Europe begin to 

respect us, as much as they have lately 

despised us. His present Majesty may be. 
made the greatest and most glorious prince 

that ever sat upon the British throne; but 
if our warlike measures should still be in- 

terrupted, or rendered languid, by that 
spirit of negociation which has so long» 


If we pursue 


revailed, the oppo will soon be 
ost; and if it should, God forgive them 


that shall be the cause of so much reproach 
to their Sovereign, and of such irretrievae. 
ble hurt and ignominy to their country. 


In the present war, my Lords, we have 


as yet no occasion for any allies: I do not 
know that we shall; but if we should, we 


may still find great and powerful allies in 
Europe. The power of the House of Aus- 
tria is not yet become so despicable, as 
our advocates for peace have endeavoured 
to represent; and 1 hope no man in Bri- 


tain is now afraid of thé overgrown power . 
of that House. _ It was never in this king- © 


dom a national jealousy, nor could it ever 
be made so, notwithstanding the great 
pains that were taken, a few years: since, 
to inculcate and propagate such a jealousy 
through all parts of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions. The emperor, therefore, may still 
be a most useful ally to us, and certainly 
would be so, if we were in any real dan- 
ger; because we shall always be a most 
useful ally to him, when the balance ‘of 
power is in danger, at least, I am sure, we 
ought tobeso. The king of Prussia like- 
wise is a power whose alliance we may al- 
ways depend on, if we follow right mea- 
sures; and another power, which is now 
as formidable as any in Europe, will al- 
ways, I believe, be fond of cultivating a 


close alliance and friendship with this na- 
tion. Even the Dutch, I believe, might 


easily be brought in to pursue more vigor- 
ous measures than they have done of late 
But these things are not to be 
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done by negociation. They are to be done 


by vigorous measures on our side, espe- 
cially in those affairs that particularly re-. 
ard ourselves. If we shew the powers of 


urope, that we dare resent our wrongs, 


and vindicate our rights, and that we can 
do it in a wise and vigorous manner : if we 
shew them, that we can ‘stand upon our 
own legs, they will apply to us; they will 
court our favour, because they will from 
thence see, we can give them assistance. 
A nation, like a private man, must in vain 
expect assistance from its neighbours, if 
they believe it cannot help itself. Not- 
withstanding the great pains taken by some 
of our late dealers in negociation, to make 
the world, as well as ourselves, believe, 
that we are in a weak and helpless condi- 
tion; I hope we shall now shew, that we 
are still able to make the pgoudest nation 
in Europe repent her having dared to in- 
sult us. | | : 
The hypothesis of our politics, is now, I 
hope, quite altered. We are now, my 
Lords, I hope, upon a right hypothesis ; 
and if that hypothesis be vigorously and 


"steadily pursued, no matter by whom ; for 


it is not men, but the hypothesis of our 
late conduct, that I have found fault with. 
If the same men should alter the course of 
their measures: if they should lay down a 
right hypothesis, and follow that hypothe- 
sis in a proper manner, [ shall be as ready 
to approve, as ever I was to blame their 
conduct. . But if they have a mind to alter 
their conduct in time to come, they will 
forget, they must even approve of the op- 
position that was made te their conduct in 
time past; and therefore, they will be far 
from presuming to say, that the authors of 
that opposition were fomenters of heats 
and animosities, or that there is now sub- 
sisting any division in the nation. There 
is really no such thing now amongst us, 
nor can there be any such thing in the 
course of the present war, if it be carried 
on with a design to revenge us, and not 
with a design only to amuse us. There- 
fore, ] was surprised to hear any thing of 
divisions and animosities mentioned in his 
Majesty’s Speech, but I am much more 
surprised to hear our divisions and animo- 
sities made a part of a motion in this 
House, and that by a noble lord, who at 


- the same time says, he has taken all possi- 


ble care to avoid inserting in his motion, 
any thing that may occasion the least ob- 
ere or difficulty, and that he most 
eartily wishes we should be unanimous 
upon the present occasion. | 
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But su pose, my Lords, there had been 
any real divisions and animosities. amongst 
us: suppose these divisions and animoasi-. 
ties were still subsisting : would it be right 
in us to publish it to the world? Our ene- 
mies are apt enough to say we are a facti-- 
ous and divided oe ash we find they do 
say so; and they will certainly endeavour 
to propagate that opinion amon 
who incline to be our friends. Shall we 
then, by an Address, which we know will 
be published in all the foreign Gazettes, 
give the world good ground to believe so? 

ill. not this encourage those who are 
already our declared enemies to prolong. 
the war? Will it not encourage those who 
are as yet our secret enemies to declare 
openly against us? Will it not discourage 
our friends from giving us any assistance ? 
If we should come to stand in need of any 
alliance, there is nothing, in my opinion, 
can be more effectually done for prevent- 
ing its being in our power to procure one; 
therefore, I hope, the noble lord will agree 
to leave out of his motion everv expression 
that may seem to insinuate, as if there were 
divisions and animosities still subsisting 
amongst us, especially since those expres- 
sions must be looked on as a reflection 
upon lords, who have, upon former occa- 
sions, happened to differ from him in opi-. 
nion, and consequently must occasion an. 
opposition to a motion which would other. 
wise be unanimously agreed to. 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My Lords; I shall be heartily glad to 
see the Resolution we come to upon this 
occasion unanimously agreed to; but I 
would not have us, even for the sake of . 
unanimity, be guilty of any sort of dis- 
respect to his Majesty. As he has men- 
tioned, and, I think, properly and season- 
ably mentioned divisions, heats, and -ani- 
mosities, we ought, in respect to him, to_ 
make some sort of answer to that part of 
his Speech; and, in my opinion, we can- 
not make a more proper answer, than what 
the noble lord has been pleased to pro- 
pose. That there have been’ divisions 
amongst us, and that those divisions have 
been fomented, andeven carried the length 
of heats and animosities, is what, I think, 
no man can deny. I beg pardon, my 
Lords, I do not mean in this House, or 
among your lordships. Your lordships 
may differ in opinion, and you may sup+ 
port your respective opinions with fer- 
vency and zeal. I know you always will, 
because you have the good of your country 


these — 
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sincerely at heart. But your lordships 
support -your Opinions with temper and 


discretion, and never allow a difference in | 


opinion to transport you into any heat or 
animosity. Ye 
This, my. Lords, has been, this, I hope, 


will always be, the laudable behaviour ‘of 


your lordships both within doors and with- 


out; but this cannot be said of the rest of 


the nation.. Their differences in opinion 
may sometimes flow from a difference that 
has arisen in this House: they may follow 
your lordships in their differences, but few 
of them know how to imitate you i temper 
and moderation. This is the cause that 
differences in opinion, about matters of a 
public nature, often create divisions among 
the people without doors; and those who 
are disaffected to his Majesty’s person and. 
government, always endeavour to nurse 
these divisions up into heats and animo- 
sities, and too often succeed in their at- 
tempts. Whatever is said, therefore, in 
his Majesty’s Speech, whatever may be 
said in your Address, about divisions, 


heats or animosities, can relate only to the 


people without doors : it can no way relate 
to your lordships, and consequently no 
lord can have reason to think himself re- 
flected on by any such expression. 


But suppose, my Lords, there never’ 


had been, nor were now, any such thing 
as divisions, heats, or animosities in the 
nation, yet, as such misfortunes are too 
frequent in every free country, it was right 
in his Majesty to caution us against them. 
It was a most-seasonable advice upon the 
breaking out of a war, which may be 
heavy, dangerous, and tedious, though it 
has at present the appearance of not being 
so. The noble lord who spoke last, ex- 


pee a great regard for the late king 
illiam. “I shall readily join with him in 


- testifying my esteem for that great prince ; 
and therefore, I must approve of his Ma- 
jesty’s giving us a caution at this juncture 
avainst heats and animosities, because 


king William did the same upon a like oc- . 


casion. That prince, in his last Speech to 
his parliament, when war against France 
and Spain was resolved on, though not then 


declared, recommended it particularly to. 


his parliament to avoid all manner of dis- 
putes and differences, and to lay aside 


those unhappy, fatal animosities, which 


divided and weakened this nation. For 
this reason, if the example of king William 
can be of any weight, and I must think. it 


ought, we must approve of the advice his 


lajesty has given us upon this occasion : 
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and if we approve of it, we ought to say 


something in return. 

In this, my Lords, his Majesty has done 
no more than follow the example of king 
William; and as he equals that prince in, 
many other virtues, so he is [ree him In a 
true regard for the glory and happiness of: 
this kingdoms, which, I am convinced, will 
be manifested in a prudent and vigqrous 
prosecution of the present war. King” 
William in my opinion, and I believe, in’ 
the opinion of every man that hears me, 
judged right when he supposed that the 
Indies was the proper place for carrying 
on a'war against Spain. His present Ma-' 
jesty we may suppose, from what he says 
in his Speech, to be of the saine opinion, 
He has told us, that he has augmented his: 
forces by sea and land, as the necessary 
means of distressing and annoying our 
enemies in the most sensible parts, by 
which he certainly means the Indies; and, 
I believe, no man supposes that we ought 
to exhaust our strength in attacking any, 
of their dominions in Europe. We mays 
therefore suppose, that his Majesty will: 
certainly push the war against Spain with 
the greatest vigour in the Indies; and if. 
he had occasion for it, he would as cer-, 
tainly make stipulations in every alliance. 
he enters into, for our keeping possession | 
of the conquests we may make in. that. 

art of the world. It was necessary for 
tine William to make such a stipulation | 
in the alliance he at that time concluded. 
with the Emperor, because, by that alli,. 
ance, the dominions of Spdin were to be 
given to a branch of the House of Austria. 
But as his present Majesty has no such 
design, he has no occasion for any such, 
stipulation. If we now make any con-. 
quests in that part of the world, as I hope 
we shall, no ally we can have in the present 
war, will havea right to prevent our keep- 
ing possession of what we conquer: whereas, 
by the alliance we then entered into, the 
Emperor would have had aright to prevent 
it, if it had not been for that stipulation. 

I do not see, my Lords, how any of our. 
former.measures can.be properly brought | 
under our consideration in this schate: T 
wish we could all forget our differences , 
about past measures, and heartily unite in, 
such measures for the time. to come, as- 
may redound to the glory and advantage, 
of our country. But asthe noble lord. 
who spoke last, was pleased to throw out, 
some things that may be looked on as re- . 
flections. upon our past measures, I think , 
it incumbent upon, me, considering the, 
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ost in which I have the honour to serve 
his Majesty, to say something in their justi- 
fication. I have approved of our public 
measures, my Lords, for several years 
past: I still approve of’them: nay, I so 


‘tnuch approve of them, that if any one of 


them had been otherwise than it was, I 
am convinced, I should have disapproved 
of it. The noble lord has found fault 
with several, of. our measures : he has par- 
ticularly, upon this. occasion, found fault 
with ovr negotiations for preventing a. 
war, which, of all others, are, in. my opi- 
nion, the most justifiable. His Majesty, 
out of his tender regard.to his people, was 
resolved, if possible, to avoid a war; he 
endeavoured, as much as he could, to 
obtain redress by peaceable means. For 
this purpose it was necessary to negotiate; 


‘and, from the same motive, he continued 


to negotiate, as long as there were any 


' hopes of success. -I hope the noble lord 


would not have had us declare war be- 
fore we demanded redress; and we could 
not, in justice, declare war, as long as we 


had reason to believe our demand would 


be complied with. Our negotiations were 
not altogether fruitless: they procured a. 
Convention, by which, if Spain had been 
sincere, an open rupture might have been. 
avoided; for 1 must still approve. of that 
Convention ; I must still think, we acted 
prudently in agreeing to it. Reparation 
for our damages was thereby expressly 

romised; and, if that promise had been 
P filled, the other articles in dispute might 
have been easily adjusted. But when the 
court of Spain refused to comply with. 


-what they so solemnly promised, then, and. 


not till then, it became in vain to negotiate ; 
and then his Majesty according to ‘the 
advice of his parliament, resolved upon 


forcible means, for obtaining that, which | 


he saw he. could no longer expect to obtain 
by negotiation. 

Trade, my. Lords, is our chief support : 
even the noble lord. who spoke last, has. 
acknowledged it to be so; therefore it is 
necessary for us to avoid war as much as 
possible; for our trade must suffer by 
every war. wecan beengagedin. It must, 
of course, occasion an entire stop to our 
trade with that nation against which. we. 
happen to be engaged, and this breaks.the 
chain of the : general, trade we.carry on; 
for our trade. with every nation depends, 
in some measure, upon our trade with. 
every. other. nation. where we. carry. on 
any commerce.. Besides, our. trade must- 
aylier.in .exery branch, by. the. priveseers: 


i 


of that nation we are gt. war with,; for it 
is impossible so to cover. the ocean. with 
cruisers, as to prevent. their sending. out 
privateers; and, if they. have any such at - 
sea, our merchant-shipg cannot. proceed - 
safely on their voyage without convoy;; 
which 1s always a great expence, and often 
occasions a Cent amen to the mer 
chant, To which I must add, that:a wag 
with Spain must always.be more. injurieug 
to our trade, than a war with. any othex 
nation in Europe; because. of the great 
trade our merchants carry on in that 
kingdom, either in their- own or in boy. 
rowed names, and becatise of. that ceunr 
try’s lying. so-canvenient for interrupting, 
by their privateers, our trade with Ror- 


tugal, Turkey, Italy, Africa, and with ouy. 


own plantatians in America. 

No man therefore, my Lords, who.cert+ 
siders these things, can, in my opinion, 
blame. our endeavouring to. avoid a war 
with Spain, by means. of. a. negociation: 
We were in the right to negociate as long 
as we had the least. hopes’ left of obtain- 
ing satisfaction in that way. If his: Maw 
jesty had plunged the nation. into a war, . 
upon the first insult offered by Spain, I 
am convinced: we should then. haye had 
as much said, and I am sure with more 
reason, against a rash and precipitate: war; 
as we have lately heard against long and. 
tedious negociations. The inconveniens 
cies and Idsses our trade was exposed to 
by a.war, would have been set-forth with 
great vehemence: the advantage of our 
trade with Spain, would have: been: mag- 
nified toa high degree ; and the prudeace: 
of waiting a more favourable conjuncture 
for obtaining redress from that crown, 
might have been with justice insisted on; 
because, as it is the interest of that nas 
tion not to fall out with us, it- was: reason- 
able to.expect, that a change of measures 
at.that court, or a change in their admi-. 
nistration, would have put an end to their 
injurious treatment of us, and would have 
inclined them to give ear to a friendly ac-. 
commodation. | | 

But, my Lords, as his. Majesty, like a 
tender father, was loth to engage his: peo« 
ple in a war which must be fatal to some 
of them, and prejudicial to great numbers ; 
as, he endeavoured to prevent a. war -by: 
negociation, as long as there were - any: 
hopes left of succeeding in that: way, those 
whe are resolved: to find fault. with the: 
conduct of our public affairs; have.-now: 
nothing to say, but against: our. negocia. © 


tions, which heye, indeed, .at.last failed of 
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- the wished for success ; but this, Ianfsure, 
no man could. foresee. As soon as this 
happened to be the case, his Majesty 
began to prepare for war, and took the 
first opportunity to commence hostilities ; 
and we have, at least, gained this advan- 
tage from our negociations,. that all 
the powers of Europe must now see we 
have justice of our side, because we did 
not offer to attack them, till they had 
broke through one of the most solemn 
and explicit stipulations that one nation 
can make with another. Theother powers 
of Europe could not easily, or perhaps 
would not be at the pains to understand 
the disputes between the Spaniards and 
us about searching our ships on the seas, 
or about our respective rights and limits on 
the continent, or in the islands of Ame- 
rica; but every power in Europe must un- 
derstand, and must look on their refusing 
_ to pay the 95,000/. stipulated by the Con- 


vention, as an open and notorious viola- 


tion of faith. 

__ His Majesty’s declaration of war has, it 
' $s true, put an end to those clamours that 
were raised against our peaceable negocia- 
tions; but I am afraid, my Lords, it has 
not put an end to our divisions. Those 
who ‘in time of peace cried out for war, 
cannot certainly find fault with the decla- 
ration of war. This would render them 
ridiculous ; but I am afraid the same spirit 
that prompted them to find fault with our 
peaceable negociations, will prompt them 
to find fault with our warlike operations ; 
and the very nature of the thing must 
furnish them with a greater abundance of 
materials for complaint. In time of war 
some cross accidents must happen: the 
best concerted schemes may fail of suc- 
cess: the former will be ascribed, by the 
malicious, to want of care, and the latter 
- to want of conduct. The noble lord who 
‘spoke last, has indeed, with his usual can- 
dour, declared, that if the plan be right, 
he will-not find fault with the event, there- 
fore, I do not question our having his ap- 
probation in every step of our future con- 
duct; and as we have justice on our side, 
and may consequently expect the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, I hope the most 
. malicious will have but very little room to 
find fault. “We have already met with 
. Some success; which, in«all probability, 
will soon be followed by others. We have 
failed in no attempt but one, and that was 
so visibly occasioned by contrary winds 


‘and storms, that no man can have the as- 


surance to impute it to any defect in our 
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conduct. At the same time, so great care 
has been taken to provide for our safety at 
home, and for the protection of our domi- 
nions and trade abroad, that we are in no. 
great danger of being attacked in any part: 
of our dominions ; and considering the exe. 
tensive trade we carry on, and the vast 
number of ships our merchants have at 
sea, so few of them have fallen into the 
hands of our enemies, and all this has been 
done with so much prudence and ceconomy, 
that the most fe ilemalice cannot, I think, 
invent an objection against our conduct 
since the commencement of the war. 

I shall join with the noble lord in say- 
ing, that it is our business to make this, as 


well as every other war we engage in, as 


short as possible, and, I hope, the war we 
are now engaged in will not beof any long 
duration. It cannot continue long, if 
Spain gets no assistance from any other 
power in Europe. We have already pro- 
vided, I hope sufficiently provided, for our 
defence, which was certainly the first 
thing necessary. We are now to provide 
for attacking the enemy; and I make no 
doubt but that as soon as the season will 
permit, we shall be able to attack them in 


cannot resist. 


than was agreeable to some people amongst 
us; but now the war is begun, I hope we 
shall be able to push it with such vigour 
and success, as must produce an honoura- 
ble peace, before any man in the kmgdom 


his Majesty has secured us, by an aug- 


designs of our enemies at home, and, by 
covering the seas with his squadrons, 
against an attack from our enemies abroad, 
the Spaniards mast soon find themselves 
disappointed in the hopes they had, of 
reaping advantage from our divisions ; and 
being deprived of these hopes, when they 
see that we are ready to attack them in the’ 
most sensible part, and with an irresistible 
force, they wil robably submit to reason- 
able terms. hey must ‘submit, unless 
they are sure of having the aid of a neigh- 
bouring power, for preventing that ven- 


upon them. | 

My Lords, the noble lord that spoke 
last has allowed, that there is some danger. 
of France’s declaring against us in the 
present war. He has allowed that France 
may sacrifice her trade to other views. I 


4 


the proper place, with such a force as they . 
Our negociations to pre-- 
‘vent a war were, perhaps, more tedious 


can have time to be tired of the war. As 


mentation of his land forces, against the - 


geance which will soon be ready to burst. . 


do not know that we are as yet in any 
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danger from that quarter. I hope we are 
not; but no man can tell how soon we 
may; for, notwithstanding the great age 
of the present prime minister of that king- 
dom,. notwithstanding his present peace- 


_ able disposition, we cannot sri trust 


to it: we know he can alter that disposi- 
tion, when he finds it proper or necessary 
so to do; we know the animosity that has 
so long subsisted between that nation and 
this: we know the regard the people of 
France have for the royal family of Spain; 
and therefore the prime minister of that 
kingdom, notwithstanding the arbitrary 
form of their government, may, like the 
ministers in other countries, be forced to 
chime in with the general inclinations, per- 
haps the general whim, of his countrymen. 
Many things may induce the French to 
alter their present measures, and as their 
king is absolute master within his domi- 
nions, the effects of that alteration may, 
and probably will be instantaneous, and 
may be fgtal to us, if we are not fully pro- 
vided against them. On this account it is 
prudent, it is necessary for us to make 
more formidable preparations, and to put 
ourselves to a greater expence, than might, 
peu be necessary, if we were sure of 
aving none but the Spaniards to deal 
with. 
- But this, my Lords, is fer from bemg 
the case. We cannot depend upon the 
councils of any foreign nation. ‘The only 


- sure method we have for preventing an al- 


teration in their councils with regard to us, 
is to prevent its being in their power to 
hurt us, by providing sufficiently for our 
‘defence at land, as well as by sea; and as 
the court of France is nearly allied with 
that of Spain, as the coast of France lies 
this king- 


dom, than any other coast in Europe, we 


ought, in the present war, to provide 


against a sudden attack from thence, as 
well as against an attack from Spain. It 


is a little, I may say, diverting to observe’ 


the different opinions of some without 
doors at different times. It is not many 
years since the power of France was re- 
presented in a terrible nee : we were but 
afew years ago told, that the power of 
France was become dangerous to the li- 
berties of Europe; and from thence an 
argument was drawn for our engaging 
against that crown in a war, in which we 
had‘no immediate concern. I am sure the 


_~jpower of France is no way diminished since 
that time, nor can I think, that the power 


of this nation is any way increased; and 
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et now, we are told, that the power of 
rance is so inconsiderable, that even this 


nation alone has nothing to fear from the 


united power of France and Spain: and © 
that France, by joining with Spain in the 
present war, may hurt herself, but cannot 
hurt us. This way of talking is something 
strange ; but I am no way surprised at it. 
We were then in peace, and our adminis- 
tration were against involving their coun- 
try in war, unless France should push her 
conquests so far, as to endanger the liber- 
ties of Europe: we are now in war, and 
our administration think it necessary to 
provide against France’s taking a share in 
the war against us. This is the sole cause 
of this difference in opinion, with regard 
to the power of France. Our administra- 
tion have, for good reasons, altered their 
measures, and therefore those who oppose 
them must, without any reason, alter their 
opinions. 

I am far from accusing any lord in this 
House of such a conduct. Your lordships 
always form your opinions upon reasons 
that appear at least to you substantial ; 


but this, my Lords, cannot be said of 


many without doors. The chief reason 
for the opinion they form, often seems to 
be, because the administration happens to 
be of another; and such a conduct must 
proceed from a spirit of division and ani- 
mosity: I am sure, it does not proceed 
from a spirit that can, in any sense, be 
called rational. It must from thence ap- 
pear, that there is a spirit of dissension 
and animosity reigning without doors; and 
those who are disaffected, will always en- 
deavour to cultivate and improve that 
put as much as they can, especially at. 
the beginning of a foreign war. This made 
it necessary for his Majesty, upon the pre-. 
sent occasion, to caution us against heats: 
and animosities, and for the same reason. 
we ought to pay a due respect to that cau- 
tion, not only in our Address, but also in 
our future conduct. This ought to pre- 
vail with us, to be as unanimous as possi- 
ble in all our future resolutions; for, ‘ 
though no difference of opinion ever arises 
to any heat or animosity in this House, 
yet it adds fuel to those heats and animo- 
sities that are industriously fomented b 
the disaffected without doors; and, as It 
cannot be 4 waa that any of your lord« 
ships are in the least concerned in those 
divisions, heats, or animosities that prevail 
without doors, therefore, 1 hope, the noble 
lord’s motion will be unanimously agreed 
to without any amendment. 


‘ 
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The Duke of Bedford : 

My Lords; as I have not the honour 
to have any share in his Majesty’s' coun- 
cils, I. cannot pretend to say, what is 
meant by the divisions, heats, and animo- 
sities mentioned in his Majesty’s Spéech 
from the throne; but as that speech, and 
all such speeches are directed to the 
two Houses of Parliament, the most ob- 
vious, and, I think, the most natural con- 
struction that can be put upon it is, that 
his Majesty means the divisions, heats, and 
animosities that have arisen in one or 
other House of Parliament. This is the 
construction, I am convinced, that, will 
be put upon it by our people at home, 
and by our friends as well as ene- 
mies abroad; and as his Majesty can 
know nothing of these divisions, heats or 
animosities but by information, I am sure, 
those that have told him of there being any 
such thing in either, House, have done no 
service to their king or country. No 
man can, with the least shadow of truth, 


say, there has been any such thing in par-. 


- liament; and therefore I must think, that 
those who have given his Majesty such a 
false information, if they are not guilty 
of treason, they are at least guilty of 
a very high misdemeanor. It is a mis- 
representing of the parliament to the 
King which may be attended with conse- 
quences fatal to the nation, and therefore 
must be a crime of a most heinous nature. 
What then shall we be guilty of, if by any 
words in our Address, we confirm this 
misrepresentation that has been made of 
us to his Majesty? ‘Will it not make his 
Majesty, as well as every person without 
doors, both abroad and at home, be con- 
vinced, that there have been great hcats 
and animosities in parliament, and that 
those heats and animosities are far from 
being allayed or alleviated? What an 
encouragement will this be to our ene- 
mies, what a disconselation to our friends? 

Surely every lord that hears me must 


be comscious, that there have been no heats. 


er animosities in this House, and I have 
heard of none in the other. Even with 
regard to the people without doors, I 
cannet think, my Lords, there is the 
least ground for saying, there is any 
divisien or animosity among them. I am 
sure it cannot be said, there is any num- 
ber of men. in the nation, that disapprove 
of the war his Majesty has declared 
against Spain. I have not lately been 
in many parts of the country, but here in 
London there never was a nieasure more 


country. : 


! : ! 
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universally approved of by all ranks and 


degrees of men. The people have shewn 


their a probation by every method they, 


could think of; and I do not think, that a 
measure so highly approved of in and 
about the city of London, cah meet 
with any censure or opposition in the 


7Y 


What circumstances the nation was in 
towards the latter end of king William’s. 
reign, I cannot at present, my Lords, take 
upon me fully to explain; but I remem- 
ber two or three circumstances, which 
make our case very different now, from 
what it was then. But three or four 
months before that prince made the 
Speech to his parliament, which the noble 
duke has been pleased to mention, the 
late unfortunate king James having” died 
at St. Germains in France, his son was 
publicly proclaimed king of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, at St. Germains, and 
solemnly and openly acknowledged as 
such by the king of France, which was a 
good reason for king William’s admonish- 
ing his parliament to beware of divisions 
and animosities, and a reason which does, 
not now subsist. This, I say, was a good 
reason; but there was still a much 
strooger. In the very session of parlia- 
ment immediately preceding that which 
he opened with the Speech the noble duke. 
has mentioned, there had been great con- 
tests, and great heats and animosities in. 
both Houses: several noble lords who 


were the king’s chief ministers and fa- 


vourites, and who had done signal ser- 
vices to their country, had been im- 
peached by the Commons, which not. 
only raised heats and animosities in each 
House, but occasioned a sort of breach 
between the two; and was, perhaps,, 
the occasion of dissolving that parlia-, 
ment about the end of the ensuing sum- 
mer. To this I may add, that even as to 
the war then about to be entered into,- 
there were great divisions in the nation;. 
some being for entering into it as auxilia. 
ries only, and some for entering into it as 
principals: nay, the party for the former 
of these two methods- was so numerous’ 
and powerful, that had it not been for the 
indignity put upon these kingdoms by the 
French king as I have just mentioned, . 
the nation could hardly have been pre- 
vailed on to enter into the war as princi-. 

als. | 
: King William, therefore, had some.rea-« 
son to caution his parliament, being a new, 
one, which he had no experience of, 
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had actually happened in the former ; but 
surely, my Lords, no such reason exists at 
present. His Majesty has had several 
years experience of this parliament : 
there have been no heats and animosities 
in parliament: there has been no animo- 


' sity among the people, but -a very gene- 


‘have been put an end to. 


ral one against Spain, and as general a 
‘one against the tameness with which our 
ministers bore the insylts of that nation. 
‘The latter is now‘ put an end to by his 
Majesty’s Declaration of War: the for- 
mer, | haope, will continue till we have 


- fully revenged ourselves of our enemies. 


By divisions, heats, and animosities nothing 
‘can be meant but the opposition which the 
people in general, and many members of 
both Houses of Parliament, have shewn, 
and the indignation with which they have 
treated the late peaceful, negotiating hu- 
mour of our ministers; and to call that 
opposition a division, or to complain of its 
being carried on with heat or animosity, is 
throwing an unjust reflection upon the 
whole nation, and upon many members of 
both Houses, merely for the sake of mak- 
ing a compliment to our ministers, which, 


I hope, this House will give no counte- 


nance to; and therefore 1 think we ought 


‘to avoid saying any thing in our Address 


about divisions, heats or animosities. 
Lord Talvot : 
‘My Lords ; that there have been heats 


- and animosities amongst us I shall admit, 


put they are now wisely put an end to; 
arid I shall beg leave to shew, how they 
were occasioned, and in what manner the 
If we look 
back upon the conduct of our public 
affairs for almost these twenty years, we 
may easily find the cause of all our heats 
and: animosities: we may justly admire, 


that they have not been more violent, and 


more fatal to those that were the cause of 
them. We have been, during ‘that long 
period, in what some amongst us are 
pleased to call a state of tranquillity ; but 
that tranquillity has been attended with 
all the expence, and - almost all the mis- 


fortunes of a real war, without a chance of 


reaping any of that glory, or any of those 


‘advantages, that may be reaped by open 
‘hostilities. We have been negotiatin 
when we ought to have been fighting, and’: 
“we have been concluding treaties with 
those, against. whom we ought to have -de- 
clared war ; and to render those negotia- 
‘tions effectual, or. to-eriforce the observance 
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against those heats and animosities that. 


-either-of them had made with us. 


enemies. 
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of those treaties, we have been keeping up 
expensive armies, that have raised terrors 


among our own people at home, because. 


they could not guess for what they were 


designed, and fitting out expensive squa- 
‘drons, that have raised-no terrors among 


our enemies abroad, because, I suppose, 
they very well knew for what they were 
designed.. : | 
This, my: Lords, is a summary of our 
conduct for almost these twenty years 


‘past ; and such a conduct could not, in my 


opinion, fail of begetting heats and aninio- 
sities at home, as .well as contempt and 
infamy abroad ; but to make this the more 
evidently appear, [ must examine into 
some of the particular ‘steps of our con- 
duct, and for that. purpose shall begin 


[* 


with the famous Treaty of Hanover. In — 


the beginning of the year 1725, the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid ‘thought -fit, by 
themselves, to accommodate ‘all the -dif- 
ferences that subsisted between them, and 
to conclude treaties of peace, commerce 
and guaranty, in which there was not any 
one article contrary to the treaties that 
What 
offence we could take at this step in either 
of these courts, I do not know: nay, sup- 
pose it had been true, that they had con- 
cluded such a private treaty as was' repre- 
sented, we had no occasion for taking any 
extraordinary measures against it; because 
the Emperor having no naval force, he 
could give Spain no assistance against us. 
However, we allowed ourselves to be so 


much alarmed, that the same year we con- 


cluded at Hanover an alliance with France, 
which, I am sure, is the last nation in 
Europe we ought to enter into an alliance 
with; and the whole nation was terrified 
with an ‘invasion in favour of the Pre- 
tender, though every one knew, that the 
Emperor and Spain, joined together, could 
not fit out such a naval force, as would 
have been equal to that which we can, at 
a“, time, fit out upon a week’s notice. 

ut we did not rest here, my Lords: 


-we did not satisfy ourselves with providing, | 
e 


by such an alliance, for our defence: the 
very next year, we raised armies and fitted 
out squadrons, as if we had been to attack 
those whom we thus. represented to be our 
We sent one powerful squadron 
to the Baltic, another to the coasts of 


Spain, in Europe, and a,third to their 


coasts in America. At the same time we 
augmented our army to above 26,000 


men; and the whole nation expected that 
-our- enemies would have been made to 
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suffer severely for the ridiculous designs 
they had formed against us. But our 
armies and squadrons produced no other 
effect than to load our own people with 
expences, and to make Spain begin actual 
hostilities against us, by seizing all our 
merchants effects they could find in their 
dominions, by fitting out privateers, and 
taking all our trading ships they could 
meet with at sea, and by laying siege to 
Gibraltar. 

Though we had at first, my Lords, no 
pale for attacking Spain, yet these 

ostilities were, surely, a good reason for 
declaring war against them; and, by the 
treaties we made, and the subsidies we 

engaged to pay, it looked as if we really 
_ designed to do so; for after near a year’s 
negotiation, we got the Dutch to accede 
to the Treaty of Hanover, under many 
conditions and restrictions: in about 18 
months we obta’xed a promise from the 
Landgrave of Hesse, to. keep in readiness 
for our service 12,000 men, for which we 
engaged to pay lim 125,000/. sterling, 
which was continued to him for several 
years, though his troops were never em- 
ployed in our service: about the same 
time, we obtained the accession of Sweden 
to the Hanover Treaty, under condition 
of paying them a yearly subsidy of 50,000/. 
for three years certain, one half of which 
was to be paid by France: In about 19 
months we obtained the accession of Den- 
mark, under condition of paying them a 
large subsidy for four years certain, which 
was all to havebeen paid by France, though 
we afterwards thought ourselves obliged 
to pay a part of it: and upon the 25th of 
November, 1727, we obtained the alliance 
and guaranty of the duke of Wolfenbuttle, 
upon condition of paying him 25,000/. 
yeatly, for four years certain. By all 
these preparations, negotiations, and _alli- 
ances, I say, my Lords, it looked as if we 
had, at that time, really a design to declare 
war against Spain, and to revenge our- 
selves fully, for all the insults they had 

ut upon the nation; but this was far 
Fons being the case: our armies, as. well 
those at home, as those we paid: so ‘dear 
for abroad, remained quiet in their re- 
spective native countries, and our squa- 
drons continued inactive upon the coasts 
ot Spain, at the very time they were be- 
-sieging Gibraltar, and making prize of 
every one of our merchants ships they 
could meet with at sea. Ins of de- 
claring war, or committing hostilities, 
against Spain, we were treating and-ne- 
: 8 
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gotiating with them or at least with the 


Emperor on their behalf: for the court of | 


Spain itself carried it at that time so high, 
and held us in such contempt, that they 


would not so much as treat with us: and 


in May, 1727, preliminary articles were 
concluded at Paris, between the Hanover 
allies and the Emperor, by which we pro- 
mised, that all hostilities should on our 
side immediately cease, though Spain was 
no contracting party in this preliminary 
treaty ; which promise we religiously kept, 
though Spain refused to agree to the preli- 
minaries,’ and continued hostilities for 
near a year longer, when by the inter- 
vention of the French ambassador at 
Madrid, we obtained from Spain a Con- 
vention for the execution of those preli- 
minaries, in pursuance of which, a con- 
gress was appointed; but this congress 
was rendered abortive, by our joining in a 


new alliance with France and Spain against . 


the Emperor, by the famous Treaty of 


Seville. 


By this treaty, my Lords, we had got of 
our side, almost all the powers of Europe 
that have any naval force, so that we could 
have no pretence for fitting out a squadron 
with any warlike intention; but this did 
not prevent our putting ourselves to the 
expence of fitting out one. In order to 
pay a compliment to the Spanish court, 
we sent a squadron of above twenty men 
of war, all capital ships, to the Mediterra- 
nean, in the year 1731, to conduct the in- 
fant Don Carlos to Italy ; and this we did, 
when they were erecting forts and bat- 
teries against our town and bay of Gibral- 
tar, and committing many depredations 
upon our merchants in the West-Indies ; 
which we took no notice of, though strong 
representations had been made, by our 
people at Gibraltar, agaiust the former, 
and an application had been inade to par- 
liament, by our merchants, against the 
latter. Nay, though the court of Spain 
had evaded making that reparation for 
past injuries, which they had promised by 
the treaty of Seville, we took no effectual 
notice of it. We contented ourselves with 
sending commissaries to wrangle and dis- 
pute about the injuries we had suffered be- 
fore that treaty, and with ordering our mi- 
nister at that court to present long, per- 
plexed memorials, against those we suf- 
fered afterwards. 

This, my Lords, was the state of affairs 
between Spain and us in the year 1733, 
when they attacked our ally, the Emperor, 
in Italy, with those very troops which we 
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‘ 
had assisted them to carry thither, and at 
atime when, from the many evasions they 
had before made use of, we had no reason 
to expect any satisfaction from them by 
peaceable means. If we were, at that 
time, under no obligation, or if we had no 
inclination to assist the Emperor, yet 
surely our own interest should have in- 


clined us to take that opportunity of de- 


claring war against Spain, if they refused 
to give us the most ample reparation for 
our former losses, and absolute security 
against our being exposed to’any such for 
the future; but instead of this, our com- 
missaries and minister continued soliciting 


at the court of Spain for that which we 


might, with great justice, and then, pro- 


-bably, with great success, have insisted 


peremptorily upon ; and the Emperor, for 
want of that assistance which he thought 
he was, by treaties, entitled to from his 
allies, was at last obliged to submit to those 
terms which were prescribed to him by 
his enemies. 

. Whilst the war continued, my Lords, 
the Spaniards, it is true, put a sort of stop 
te their depredations in the West-Indies, 
and entertained our ministers with some 
hopes of a final adjustment ; but no sooner 
was the war over, than, as might have been 
easily foreseen, they began to renew their 
depredations with fresh vigour in the West 
Indies, and, I suppose, they V sotesed told 
us, that they would give no farther satis- 
faction than they had done, with regard to 
any of our losses sustained since the treaty 
of Seville; for I do not find that it was 
ever afterwards seriously insisted on ;- I am 


_ sure, the sum stipulated by the late Con- 


vention was. so far from being any satis- 
faction for those losses, that it: was not near 
equal to the losses our merchants have 
sustained, by depredations committed 
since the concluding of that treaty. . 

Thus, my Lords, we lost all the advan- 
tages we might have reaped from the war 
between Spain and the Emperor ; and,.I 
am afraid, we lost agreat deal of our cha- 
racter into the bargain ; but though we let 
slip that opportunity for vindicating the ho- 
nour, and securing the trade of the nation, 
we took care to lay hold of it for putting 
the nation to an extraordinary expence, 
by raising armies, fitting out squadrons, 
forming alliances, and engaging to pay 
subsidies. Soon after the war broke out, 
we encreased our land force to near 
27,000 men; and for augmenting our 
naval force, we encreased the number of 
seamen, employed in his Majesty’s ser- 
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vice, to 30,000: we sent a minister ‘ex- 
traordinary to Holland, though we knew 
that the States-General had before _con- 
cluded with France a treaty of neutrality ; 
and in September 1734, we concluded a 
treaty with the king of Denmark, by which 
we engaged to pay him an annual subsidy 
of upwards of 56,000/. sterling for three 


years certain. From these extraordinar 


warlike preparations, and most extraordi- 
nary expences, the people supposed that 
we were to exert ourselves in the most 
vigorous manner, for retrieving an ancient 
ally from the distress he was then in, for 
procuring justice to onr injured merchants, 
and for vindicating the honour, and se- 
curing the trade of the nation; but the 
Emperor, it seems, knew better, and 
therefore he submitted to the hard terms 
that were offered him by his enemies, 
which threw the affairs of Europe into a 
situation, perhaps, the most unfortunate 
that they ever were in for this nation. __ 

Upon this, my Lords, we disbanded the 
additional forces we had raised both by 
sea and land, and seemed to think we had 
nothing more to do; for though the de- 
predations of the Spaniards, upon our 
merchants, and their insults upon the na-— 
tion, in the West-Indies, were now become 


more frequent, and more open, than they 


had ever been before, it seemed to give us © 
no real concern. ‘We took no step for re- 
dressing these grievances, or for protect- 
ing our trade, till an application to parlia- 
ment by our merchants, two years ago, 
made. it necessary for some persons to 
take a little more notice of their just com- 
plaints. We then again began to make 
some warlike preparations: we raised an ~ 
additional number of 10,000 seamen; and 
we'sent one squadron to the West-Indies, . 
and another to the Mediterranean. But 
still we trusted to our favourite, though, 
by. experience, so often found to be in- 
effe 


ctual, methods of negotiation: our. | 


squadrons did. nothing, but our negotia- 
tors, it 1s true, did something: they pro- 
cured us that famous Convention which we 
had before us last session, and which we 
have now found to be as frivolous, with re- 
gard to this nation at least, as the other trea- | 
ties we had before entered into with Spain ; 
and thus .all our negotiations and treaties 
have at last ended in a war, perhaps the 
most dangerous, I am sure most unseasona- 
ble, that this nation was ever engaged in. 
1 shall now, my Lords, give you a:short 
account of: the charge the nation has 
been put to, by these warlike prepara- 
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mentioned was-then just broke out,: and asi 
to set this charge in the clearest light, I | wqresolved that this nation should have a. 
must observe, that if we kept no greater | share in the expence, though it was to 
number of regular troops,. nor any greater , have no share in the war, this was far from 
number of seamen, in our pay, than are ' being all that was expended that year ; 
necessary for our security in time of for, by a vote of credit, agreed to about 
peace, Iam convinced, the annual public | the end of the preceding session, his Ma- 
expence could not amount to above ' jesty was empowered to augment his forces: 
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tions, and pacific measures :;. but, in-order 


1,500,000%. so that, by means of a land | both by sea and land, and to take such. . 


TAO. 


tax of 2s. in the pound, ahd the usual 
Malt tax, instead of contracting a new 
debt yearly, which has been our case for 
many years, we should have been able to 
provide annually for the service of the 
year, and to pay off above 100,000/. yearly 
of our old debt ; and if all useless posts, 
and useless or extravagant salaries or per- 
quisites, had been enquired into, and abo- 
lished or reduced, I am sure it would have 
added a considerable sum to our annual 
savings. However, I shall wave taking 
notice of this last article of frugality, and 
state the necessary annual expence of the 
nation at 1,500,000/. in order, from thence, 
to compute the supra charge that our 
warlike preparations, and unnecessary 
squadrons and armies have cost us. 

Upon computing the sums granted 
every year by parliament, for the service 
of the ensuing year, I find, my Lords, 
that the first session, after the famous 
‘Treaty of Hanover, granted for the 
year 1726, 1,939,285/. but this was not all 
that was expended in that year; for, by 
avote of credit and conhdence passed 
near the end of that session, his Majest 
was impowered to augment his forces both 
by land and sea; and to take such mea- 
sures as the exigency of affairs might re- 
quire ; which power was accordingly made 
use of, and therefore, by the next ses- 
Sion, there was granted, for the service of 
the year 1727, and for deficiencies . in the 
former year, 2,980,801/. For the service 
of 1728, there was granted 3,123,449/.. For 
1729, 3,087,8597. For 1730, 2,166,400/. 
For 1731, 2,060,232/. For 1732, (the 
tranquillity of Europe being then, as some 
wise politicians amongst us judged, esta- 
blished upon a lasting foundation, though 
it was really upon a most precarious one, 
as soon after appeared) 1,743,359/. For 
1733, (the war. between France and its 
allies of one side, and the emperor of 
the other, having broke out in that 
year) 1,885,056/. : For 1734, 3,821,714. 
1,200,0001. of which was'to be applied to- 
wards paying offsomuch of the debt of the 
navy, and 287,343J. for the deficiency of the 
preceding year ;.but, as. the. war 1 have 


for the 13 


other measures as the exigency of affairs. 
might require, in pursuance of which, the 
augmentations were made, and the other. 
expences incurred, which I have before 
mentioned; and therefore, for the service 
of the year 1735, and the deficiencies of 
the former year, there was granted by 
parliament the sum of 3,070,129/. For 
the service of 17386, 2,181,859/. For 1737, 
1,952,725. and for 1738, 2,356,7191. 

In these computations, my Lords, I have. 
omitted all those sums that were granted 
for making good the deficiencies of former. 
funds, and likewise all those that. 
were granted for paying off any part of 
our debt: I have reckoned nothing but 
what was granted for current services, or: 
for extraordinary: expences incurred in the- 
preceding years; and, from these com-. 
eo it will appear, that the granta: 

years I have mentioned,; 
amount in the whole to 83,319,5872.. 
Whereas, if we had kept within 1,500,000. . 
yearly, which we may always do in time 
of peace, the whole of our expence for 
these 13 years ‘would have amounted te 
no more than 19,500,000/. so that by keep- 
ing up armies, paying subsidies, and fit- 
ing out squadrons, which we made no use 
of, nor had any occasion for, we have 
wasted very near 13 millions, which, if 
it had been regularly and annually ap- 
plied te its proper use, would have paid off. 
near 17 millions of our public debt ; and. 
such a payment would have been attended. 
with this further advantage, that it would 
have enabled us, some years ago, net only 
to have reduced the interest upon the re- 
maining public debt, but also to have re- 
duced the interest of money in general, to 
3 per cent. which would have made it muelt. 
easier, than it is at present, for many land- 
ed gentlemen to pay the taxes necessary: 
for the annual support of our government. 


Considering the situation we are now in; _ 
considering the situation the affairs of Eur — 


rope are in; considering the misfortunés 
one of our most ancient and best allies has 


met with, and considering the insults this * 
nation has met with, and the many depre~ . 
dations and cruelties our merchants snd 


\ 
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- an expence, that might have made them 


‘and animosities that must ensue, will be 
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seamen have been expdeed to; I believe I 
may, I do, my Lords, with confidence ap- 
peal to every man that hears me, whether 
we have reaped. one shilling’s worth of 


advantage. by the numerous armies we | 


have kept up, the powerful squadrons we 
have fitted out, the great subsidies we have. 
paid, and the many negotiations and trea- 
ties we have carried on and concluded 
since the mémorable year 1721? Shall 
we then be surprized, that there have beep. 
heats and animosities amongst us? Can 
we be at a loss in assigning the cause? 
Could it be supposed, that a brave and a 
free people would bear, with patience, be- 
ing exposed, hy pacific measures, to the 
insults and contempt of their enemies; and 
that at a time when they were loaded. with 


the terror of their foes? 7 

It is evident, my Lords, that all the 
heats and animosities that have been. 
amongst us of late years, have sprung from. 
those pacific counsels, that. have made us 
tamely submit ta so many insults, and 
those warlike appearances, that have sub-. 
jected us to so great an expence; and, 


when -we consider from whence our heats. 


and animesities have proceeded, we may 
easily.see haw they have been: put an end 


_ to. His Majesty’s declaration of war has. 


put an effectual end to them; and, if the 
war be carried on in a warlike manner, if 
the naval and land force of this nation be 
wisely and vigorously employed, I dare 
answer for it, no heats or animosities will 
arise amongst. us whilst it lasts. But, if 
the same negociating humeur, which has 
so long prevented our declaring war, not- 
withstanding the many just provocations, 
and the many good opportunities we have 
had for it, should now prevent our push- 
Ing it with vigour, as the consequences 
will be more fatal, I am afraid the heats 


rauch more violent. | 

For this reason, my Lords, as his Ma- 
jeaty’s Speech is always understood to be 
a Speech from the ministers, and as oar 
‘Addreas must consequently be supposed 
to be an’ Answer made.to the ministers; 
therefore, if we make any mention of heats 
or animosities, we eught to tell them, that 
as there are now ne heats or animosities 


amongst us, we hope they will take care to: 


prevent any such for the future, by a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. This 
should be the Ameridment I would pro- 
pose, if I could expect that my advice 


would be taken; but, as this] cannet ex- 
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pect, and: as some lords miay think; that 
this: would be.a more. free way of addness- - 
ing our sovereign, than has been-usual of 
late years, though not more free.than has 
been practised. by our ancestors, I. shall 
content myself with being for the Amend- 
ment pr d; and I hope the. noble lord, 
who made the- motion, will endeavour as 
much as he can to prevent. prejudices or 
animosities. having a share in our deliberae 
tions, by agreeing to leave these two ugly 
words out of his motion. | 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My. Lords ; upon such a solemn:and im- 
portant oecasion, I am sorry to find that a 
dispute should arise, or the unanimity of 
this House be disturbed, on.account of a 
few words: or expressions, which no-lord 
will pretend to be of any importance in 
themselves, either to the crown or the na- 
tion, whatever they may be to the minister: 
and.therefore,-when: they were taken no- — 
tice of, and objected to by my noble friend 
near me, I expected that the noble lord, 
who, I supposed, had accidentally made 
them a part of his motion, would have so 
far contributed to that cordial union which 
he er pleased a spcemi ae as to stand 
u : agree to the Amendment proposed 
But ‘eign I found those. vonds and exs 
pressions insisted on, not only by him, 
but by other lords, who may be supposed 
to have: had. some hand in advising and 
framing his Majesty’s Speech, I then be- © 

n to suspect that those words had not 

ropt into the motion by accident; but 
that they had been inserted. with design, 
to make this House. confirm a representa 
tion that has been made to his Majesty, 
by some who are, perhaps too often, near 
his person; and in this jight I must ac- 
knowledge, they are of the utmost impor- 
tance to the crowr, to the nation, and 
above all, to the honour and dignity of thig 
House. 

I know, my*Lords, it has been of laté 
years a'custom, to make the Address of 
this House a sort-of echo to his Majesty’ 
Speech ; and, as echos never fail to repeat. 
the last words of a sentence, so it seems, 
we must never fail echoing back the last 
pias of his Majesty’s sf ape ' This, . 

say, has been a custom for some yeard 
past; but I cannot think that a religioug 
observance of this custom is eithér con- 
sistent with the character we ought to 
preserve, or necessary for shewing our re=- _ 
‘spect to our sovereign. I am sure, upon 
e present occasion, it: will be a-failuré it 
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our duty to the king, and an exposing of 
ourselves to the censure at least, if not to 
the contempt, of the whole world. 
_ Canany one, with justice, say, my Lords, 
that prejudices, heats, or animosities, have 
of late been intermixed in our delibera- 
tions? Can any one, with justice, say, 
that there has lately been any division 
among the people of this nation? I am 
really astonished, how such words could 
creep into his Majesty’s Speech. The 
Speech, it is true,. is generally said to. be 
the speech of the minister ; but I wonder 
what minister dared to tell his Majesty, 
that there have been, or ever were, any 
heats or animosities in our deliberations, 
or that there have lately been any divi- 
sions amongst his people. [I believe, there 
is no assembly in the world, where delibe- 
rations and debates are carried on with 
more decency and calmness: I believe, 
the people-of this nation were never less 
divided in their sentiments, than they have 
been of late years. ‘Therefore, if any one 
has of late presumed to say to his Majes- 
ty, that there were heats or animosities in 
any of our deliberations, or that there are 
divisions amongst his people, it must be 
one of the grossest misrepresentations that 
was ever whispered into the ear of any 
sovereign potentate; and shall we, by any 
expression in our Address, give credit to 
such a misrepresentation, and enter, as it 
were, into a combination for putting an 
imposition upon our prince, that must give 
_ him a bad opinion, not only of his people, 
but also of this assembly, of which we have 
the honour to be members. Such a con- 
duct, with regard to the people, would be 
most unjust; but with respect to ourselves, 
it would be a.sort of Felo de se. : 
The people of this nation, my Lords, 
were never, I believe, so unanimous in 
any one thing, as they have, for several 
years, been in that of desiring to have 
an opportunity of revenging themselves 
against the Spaniards. The only division, 
if it can be called so, that has of late ap- 
peared amongst us, has been between the 
eople of one side, and a few of our ministers 
ofthe other. I say, my Lords, a few of our 
ministers ; for, I will not do so much injus- 
tice to the administration, as to say, that all 
those who have a share in the administra- 
tion, are of that party which has so long 
obstinately withstood the general voice of 
_ their country. I hope I may say, all those 
that have a share in our administration: I 
hope our administration consists of a great 
number, that have no other dependence 
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upon one another, but that which results 
from their duty to their country, and their 
affection to their sovereign. If it be other- 
wise, I am sorry for it, and glad I have not 
so much as the character of having a hand 
init. But let it consist of what number 
it will: let it be a sole corporation (a term 
well known to the reverend bench if the 
world please.to think it so, I am sure, it 
has had, with regard to its late pacific 
measures, no party among the people for 
this dezen of years past; and, if any one 
has endeavoured to make his Majesty be- 
lieve that it has, I am sure the parliament, 
and particularly this House, ought to take 
a proper method for undeceiving him; for 
while our parliaments continue to be of 
any use to the nation, they will always 
take care that the King may safely resort 


to them, as to the fountain of truth, in or- — 


der to know the real disposition of his peo- 
ple, and the true character of his minis- 
ters. , ne 

This division, my Lords, between a few 
of our ministers, or one sole minister, and 
his immediate dependents, of one side,and 
the whole body of the people of the other, 
has been the only division that has ap- 
peared: of late years amongst us; and, 
such a division can in no light be called a 
division among the people; for, -in this 
country, I think, the people and the admi- 
nistration are two terms that are generally 
made use of as opposite to each other, and 
there was never greater reason for making 
use of these two terms in this sense, than 
there has been for several years past. 
Then, with regard to heats and animosi- 


ties, can any one say, that there has been — 


lately any heat or animosity amongst the 
people, that is, amongst any one set or 
party of them against another? There 
have, indeed, been great heats and-animo- 
sities in the nation, but in this too, the 
people have been all united. They have 


most justly shewn heats and animosities - 


against the Spaniards, and as justly against 
those who have so long prevented their 
doing themselves justice. Our heats and 
animosities therefore, ike our divisions, 
have been between the whole body of our 
people upon one side, and our ministers 
and enemies upon the other; and this 
shews, that whatever obstinacy Spain may 
have shewn in her late conduct towards 
this nation, it could not be owing to the 


divisions, heats or animosities amongst us;- 


because she could not but foresee, that if, 
by her obstinacy, she provoked us to de- 
a 


re war against her, the whole nation, 


~~ 
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both people and ministers, would . unite in 
a vigorous prosecution of that war ; which, 
I hope, is now our case. I hope no man 
will dare to check the progress of our 
arms, or’ to interrupt the prosecution of 
the war, by any negociation, unless such 
preliminaries be offered, as will atone for 
all past injuries, and secure us against all 
future. : : 

My’ Lords, it was not by our divisions, 
that the Spasiards were encouraged to 
treat us in the contemptuous manner they 
have done: it was by the hopes they had, 
that our ministers would not dare to give 
a loose to our vengeance, by declaring war 
against them; and for these hopes, the 
long patience of our ministers, and their 
fondness for negociation, had given them 
but too much reason. But, if there had 
been divisions amongst us, and if those di- 
visions made the Spaniards contemn us so 
much, as to refuse fulfilling their part of 
the last solemn Convention they made 
with us, I will then say, that our divisions 
have done a most signal service to the na- 
tion. The most unlucky thing that could 


‘have befallen this nation, would have been 


the court of Spain’s making that stipulated 
payment which they had wisely promised, 
and we had generously, I cannot say wise- 
ly, accepted of in full of all demands. If 
the Spaniards had made that payment, 
which I am surprised they did not, our 
ministers would, from thence, have got a 
pretence to negociate for the eight months 
following, with the same success they had 
negociated for the eight years preceding ; 
and the Spaniards would have got-a sort of 
licence to plunder our merchants for eight 
months longer, by which they might fully 
have reimbursed themselves the imconsi- 
derable sum paid for that licence. But 
why shuuld I say eight months: upon 
the expiration of that term, I am con- 
vinced, our ministers would have found 
reasons for giving them several renewals, 
without any new fine, because the renewals, 
and the several negociations for that pur- 
pose, would have been most excellent ex- 
pedients for putting off two or three ses- 
sions more... 

This, my Lords, has been our case for 
many years past: we have, every year, 
and from session to session, been put off 
with hopes, that before next session, we 
should be able to obtain ample satisfac- 
tion, and undoubted security, by those ne- 
gociations which every man, except those 
that carried them on, foresaw would end in. 


nothing but loading us with expenceathome, 
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and with ignominy and contempt abroad, 
It is this, my Lords, that has created all 
the divisions, and all the heats and ani-. 
mosities that have been amongst us. The 
people were for resentment and revenge, 
our peace-makers for patience and for- 
giveness: the people called out for repa- 
ration for past injuries, our peace-makers 
submitted tamely to fresh insults. The 
people were for bravely vindicating, our 
peace-makers for meanly ‘prostituting the 
rights of the nation. Thank God! the 
people have at last prevailed ; and this has 
healed up all our divisions, and put an end, 
[ hope a final end, to all our heats and 
animosities, : 
His Majesty’s declaration of war has 
now, I hope, brought all his ministers to 
be of the same sentiments his people have 
been of for many years; at ieast, if they 
are not so in their hearts, they must be so 
in appearance; and this must of course 
put an end to the only division that has of 
late appeared in this nation: it must put 
an end to every animosity but that just 
one against our enemies, which will now, 
I hope, be allowed to take its full swing. 
Perhaps some of our ministers may still 
have a hankering after negociation: if 
they have, let them but look upon his Ma- 
jesty’s declaration of war, and they must 
stifle every such affection. They cannot 
suppose, that his Majesty will submit to 
treat. with a‘ nation, that has exercised 
great cruelties and barbarities upon the 
persons of divers of his subjects: they cane 
not suppose, that his Majesty will submit 
to treat with a nation, that has insulted the 
British colours in the most ignominious 
manner; unless that nation shall, in the 
humblest manner, sue for peace, and offer, 
by way of preliminary, the most signal sa- 
tisfaction, for the cruelties and barbarities 
they have exercised upon his subjects, and 
for the ignominious insults they have put 
upon his crown and dignity; for I will be 
bold to say, that without such a signal sa- 
tisfaction, there is no future security we 
can, with any certainty, rely on. Nay, 
farther, my Lords, no man who reads -his 
Majesty’s declaration. of war can, I think, 
suppose, that he will treat with a nation, 
that has been guilty of so many breaches 
of promise, and of so many infractions of 
the most solemn treaties, unless they offer 
by way of preliminary, to put a real secu- 
rity in our hands, as a pledge for their 
performance of what shall be afterwards 
agreed on; and when the Spaniards. are 
hrought, by the vigour of our arms, (for 
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they can never be breught to it by nego- 
ciation) to’ offer these things by way of 
preliminary, I know so much of the ge- 
Berous, forgiving temper of my country- 
men, that I can engage for their unanimous 
approbation of ‘any treaty our’ ministry 
shall conclude, upon such safe and ho- 
nourable prelimmarics. 

Thus, my Lords, his Majesty’s declara- 
tion of war has put an end to all the divi- 
sions, heats, and animosities, that have 
Jately been raised and fomented, by the 
aondcck of some of our ministers; and the 
' form and method in which it was drawn 

up, will, I hope, secure us against a re- 
newal of any of those divisions, heats, or 
animosities. For this reason, I cannot let 
slip this opportunity, to declare my appro- 
bation of it. I not only approve of the 
measure, but I highly approve of the de- 
claration itself. 1 do not know who it was 
that had the honour of drawing it up: be 
who he will, the nation is, I think, highly 
Sbliged to him; for it is expressed in the 
most ‘proper, the most just, and the 
atrongest terms that eould be devised. 
_ But, my Lords, I must observe, that it is 
expressly contrary to the reasoning that 
was made use of last year, in favour of the 
Convention ; and therefore, I was surprised 
to hear the noble duke make a fresh at- 
tempt to justify that Convention. I am 
sure, no lord has a greater respect for his 
Majesty, than he has: I am sure, no man 
more heartily wishes to see our late heats 
and animosities utterly extinguished. But, 
when I consider the terms in which the 
declaration of war is expressed, I cannot 
think it altogether consistent with the re- 
spect due to his Majesty, to attempt now, 
to justify a Convention, by which no satis- 
faction was so much as stipulated, for those 
cruelties and barbarities the Spaniards had 
exercised upon his Majesty’s subjects, or 
for those ignominious insults they had pat 
upon the British flag: and, I must look 
upon a fresh attempt to justify the Con- 
vention, as an attempt to revive those 
heats and animosities that were raised in 
the nation, by that most extraordinary 
measure. I shall-call it by no worse a 


name, lest I should be accused of falling | 


into the error I am ‘finding: fault with : | 

hope. it has now met with the date it de- 
serves, and which; for the - honour of Bri- 
tain, I ‘wish it may meet with : -I hope it.is 
fallen into eternal oblivion ; and I wish: it 
cold be rased out-of: every: historical re- 


cord. -~ , 
+ Having: thus shewn, my’ - Lords, what 


favourite term, which is 
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‘were: the divisions, heats and animosities, 
that have lately appeared amongst us, and 
having shewn that, by their very nature, 


they must have all ceased, as soon as his 


.Majesty declared war, I shall conclude 
with saying, that I believe the best way to 


prevent their being renewed, is to forget 
that there were ever any such amongst us. 
Our ministers have now: changed their 
measures: They have now entered into 
measures, which the whole tfation approves 


those former measures, which the whole 
nation condemned? If they,pursue with 
vigour the measures they have:now entered 
into, the nation seems willing to forget the 
errors of their former conduct: why then, 
should they now seek to brand, with the 


odious names of prejudices, heats, and 
-animosities, the objections which the 


people thought they had reason ta make 
to their former conduct? This is doing 
what they can, to raise heats and animo- 
sities, instead of endeavouring -to stifle 
them; therefore, in my opinion, it was’ 
most imprudent to allow any such words 


and, for this reason, I must be against 
their being echoed back to the throne, by 


‘our Address, 


Lord Hervey : 


My Lords; the word echo is, I find, a 
nerally made 
use of upon all such occasions as the pre- 
sent, for turning into ridicule, a custom 
which has for many years been.established. 
I know, it is easy for one who has so much 
wit at command, as the noble lord whe 
spoke last, to give a ridiculous turn to the 
most reasonable custom that can be intro- 
duced ; but. I likewise know your lordships’ 
discernment to be so good, that you can 
easily ‘distinguish between what is ridi- 
culous in itself, and what is rendered so 
only by the happy genius of him who has 
& mind ‘to explode it; and therefore, I 
need not say much in favour of a custom 
which I think most reasonable, and which 
has met with the approbation of many 
years, and of several succeeding genera- 
tions. In private life, it has always been 
reckoned one of thé highest degrees of 
contempt or disrespect, to take no notice. 
of what a gentleman says, when his'dis-. 
course is particularly addressed to yous 
in public life, I must think it is the same, 
aA therefore I must think, it- would be a 
failure in that respect which is due to our 


sovereign, if we should, in our Address, 


of: why should they now seek to justify — 


to have a place in his Majesty’s Speech ; ‘ 


| 
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omit to take notice of any one material 
paragraph in his Majesty’s speech from 
the throne. . - 

- Who it was, my Lords, that had the 
honour to be consulted by his Majesty 
about the spéech he has now made to us, 
or who it was that advised him to insert 
that paragraph, by which his Majesty re- 
commends to us, to avoid heats and ani- 
mosities, I do not know; but, if his Ma- 
jesty had thought fit to confer that honour 
upon me, I should have advised the very 
‘same thing; and what has already hap- 

ened amongst us, would, in my opinion, 

ave justified that advice. There has, it 
is true, no heats or animosities happened 
this day amongst us: there never. do 
happen any such in our debates; but the 
debate of this day will, I am afraid, add 
fresh fuel to the heats and animosities that 
still subsist without doors; and, if Lords 
would consider, that this is generally the 
consequence of every debate that arises in 
this House, I am convinced, we should 
not have so many of them as we have; 
‘because, in this case, I believe, no lord 
would raise a debate, by opposing any pro- 

osition made by another, unless he 
thought the honour or the interest of: his 
country deeply concerned in the question. 

I shall not dispute with the noble lord 
that spoke last, whether the few words 
objected to, dropt by accident into the 
motion madeby my nobletriend, or whether 
_ they were inserted with design. In either 

case, I think, they ought not to have oc- 
casioned a debate; especially at a time 
when we ought not only to be unanimous, 
but to avoid the least appearance of dis- 
cord. If they dropt in by accident, the 
noble lord who spoke last has acknow- 
ledged, they aré of no importance, and 
might therefore, for the sake of unanimity, 
have been agreed to without any dangerous 
consequence. And, if they were inserted 
with design, I cannot so much as suppose 
any other design, than that of shewing a 
bi oes respect to his Majesty, which no 

ought to oppose. The noble lord 
has, it is true, found out another design : 
he isupposes, that they.were inserted on 
purpose, for justifying some representation 
made to his Majesty. I do not know of 
any representation that has been made to 
his Majesty, nor do I think there was the 
least occasion for representing to him, that 
there have been divistons amongst. us: it 
is what he could not but know, by looking 
upon the Journals of either House of Par- 
Hiament, which, I hope, either he or his 
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servants may do without any offence: And 
we cannot, in justice, suppose him so much 
unconcerned about what passes amongst 
his people, as not to know, that there have ' 
been Seat heats and animosities among 
them. None of his servants, therefore, 
had the least oceasion to,make any such 
representation to him, and if any of them 
have made such a one, it was so far from 
being a misrepresentation, that it has been 
confirmed by every lord that has spoke in 
this debate. It is acknowledged on all 
sides, that there have been divisions, heats, 
and animosities m the nation; but, on one 
side, it has been said, that they are all now 
put an end to, by his Majesty’s: declara- 
tion of war, and. that they were not be- 
tween one set or party of the people and 
another, but between the whole body of 
the people on one side, and his Majesty’s 
servants or ministers, as some always affect 
to call them, on the other. 

My Lords, I am extremely glad to hear, 
that our divisions are all put an end to, by 
his Majesty’s declaration of war : I wish it 
may be so. If it is, it shews his Majesty’s 
wisdom; and his recommending to us, to 
avoid any such for the future, in my opi- 
nion, shews his goodness. But I do not 
know what the noble lord means by divi- 
sions between the whole body of the peo- 
ple of one side, and a few of his Majesty’s 
ministers of the other. He mhust be an 
unhappy minister, that has no set of men, 
no party in the nation, that approves of 
his conduct. I do not know that I ever 
read of such a minister in our histories, 
and, I believe, we have had as bad as any 


we have at present. But, for God’s sake, 


what is this measure, that has been ap- 
proved of by a few of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, and condemned by all the rest of the 
nation? If his lordship means any of our 
late negotiations, or even the late Conven- 
tion, I must desire him to recollect, that 
they were all, not only appreved of, but 
advised by both Houses of parliament, as 
well as by all his Majesty’s ministers. I 
shall grant, that there was a party in the 
nation, as well as in each House of parlia- 
ment, that disapproved of those measures ; 
and I do not pretend to find fault with 
them for so doing. Those that are not 
employed by his Majesty, may differ in 
opinion with those that are; and, thank 
God, they may, in this free country, avow 
their sentiments, and declare them openly. 
This I shall never find fault with: I hope 
we shall always retain this valuable liverty : 
but I must find fault, when heats and amie 
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mosities are mixed with that liberty which 
is indulged us by our constitution; and 
this is what his Majesty most graciously, I 
think, advises us to avoid: this is what we 
are to declare we shall avoid, by thé Ad- 
dress my noble friend has been pleased to 
propose : and this, I think, is the least we 


can do, in return to that most gracious ad- 


vice his Majesty has vouchsefed to give us 
from the throne. 

Iam far from saying, my Lords, that 
any heats or animosities have lately ap- 

ared in this House: but there have 

en divisions’ amongst us, and, by what 
the noble lord has said of the late Conven- 
tion, he has shewn, that those divisions 
still subsist. I am sorry that affair should 
now be brought into any of our debates. 
I am certain, it is what we have nothing 
to do with, upon this occasion ; but, when 
fault is found with any past measures, or 
satirical things thrown out against it, it 
is natural, and even reasonable, in those 
who advised or approved of it, to say 
something in its vindication. The Con- 
vention, my Lords, was attended with this 
benefit at least, that it gave us time to 
prepare for war, and to give notice to our 
merchants, to withdraw their effects out of 
the Spanish dominions ; and I must think, 
that Spain’s refusing to perform what was 
therein stipulated, is now a strong argu- 


_ ment for convincing us, that it was both 


honourable and advantageous on our part. 
To which I must add, that it was not only 
ratified by his Majesty, but approved of by 
both. Houses of parliament ; and therefore, 
if the respect that is due to our sovereign 
does not, the respect we ought to have for 
that assembly, of which we are members, 
ought now to prevent our giving it ill 
names, or loading it with any invidious 
epithet. 

I shall not now, my Lords, take upon 


" me to determine, whether it would have 


been happy for this nation or no, to have. 


had the Convention punctually performed 
on the of Spain. But I cannot think 
it would have been any loss to us, to have 
had 95,000/. of Spanish money to have 
divided amongst our injured merchants ; 
and I am sure, it would have been happy 
for the nation, to have obtained justice 
without a war, if such a thing could have 
been any way accomplished. This consi- 
deration must, of itself, justify our endea- 
vouring to obtain satisfaction, by negotia- 
tion; and the Convention shewed, that 
our hopes of succeeding in that way, were 
not. without some foundation. Therefore, 
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when I hear sarcastical reflections thrown 
out against our pacific measures, which, 


now war is declared, must be allowed to, 


be quite out of the question, I must sup- 


pose, that it, proceeds from that spirit of: — 
division, which hag shewn itself formerly | 
even in this House, and which has, withe , 
out doors, often broke forth in violent. 


heats and animosities. 
By his Majesty’s declaration of war, I 
shall grant, my Lords, that this spirit 


seems to be somewhat allayed: but, lam_ 


afraid, it is far trom being extinguished. 
The same spirit that made some part of 
the people shew such heats and animo- 
sities against those measures his Majesty 
was pleased to take for preventing. a war, 
will, I believe, prevail with them to find 
fault with everyfneasure his Majesty may 
be pleased to take, for bringing it to a 
happy and speedy conclusion. ‘The mis- 
fortunes we may meet with, and some we 
must meet with, will be aggravated; the 
advantages we may gain, and, I hope we 
shall gain a great many, will be depre- 


‘ciated; in short, unless your lordships - 


begin to shew a good example, I ex- 
pect that every step of his Majesty’s 
conduct in time of war, will be opposed, 
or misrepresented, as well as every.step of 
his conduct has been in time of peace. 


The calm we now seem to enjoy, is not, I | 


am afraid, owing to the utter extinguish- 
ment of those flames of strife and conten- 
tion, which too often prevail in this king- 


dom, but to their wanting materials to. 


feed on. The war has been so lately de- 
clared: the incidents that have happened, 
or could have happened, are so few, that 
the most discontented have, as yet, no 
room for shewing their spleen against the 


administration; but, from what has hap-_ 


pened to-day, we have, I think, no reason 
to conclude, that our discontents or divi- 
sions are at an end. No fault can be. 


found with the declaration of war, no fault. 


can, as yet, be found with the conduct of 
the war; but fault must be found with 
something; therefore, we have this day 
had the conduct of our ‘public affairs for 
12 or 14 years past examined into, and 
every step of it, I think, condemned, 


though no part of it any way relatesto the — 


question now before us. For my part, my 
Lords, I shall not give your lordships the 
trouble of entering into a minute and par- 
ticular justification of‘our conduct, and of 
all the public expences that have been in- 


curred, during that long, very Jong period,  - 


as some have thought it: the task would. 


ce, acest 


é 
{. 


not be difficult; but it would be tedious, 
and, I think, unnecessary: therefore, [ 
shall only observe in general, that ever 
step of our conduct, during that eter | 
has been approved by both Houses of 
parliament; and every article of our 
public expence has not only been ap- 
proved, but ‘provided for, by parliament ; 
consequently, as there have been several 
neral elections within that period, I 


must think, that not only the conduct of 
our public affairs, but all the public ex-., 


ence the nation has been put to, has met 
with the approbation of a great majority 
of the peopl : - 

_ We are now, my Lords, engaged in a 
war that may ptove a very heavy and 
dangerous one, especially, if, by our 
divisions, some of our nesghbours should 
be encouraged to join with Spain against 
us, and our allies discouraged from giving 
us any assistance; therefore I wish some 
noble lords would forget all former con- 
tentions, and heartily unite in every thing 
that may tend to shew our friends, as well 


as enemies, that whatever divisions there 


may be amongst us, whatever faults we 
‘may find with the conduct of our minis- 
ters, in time of peace, we will do nothing, 


nor say any thing, that may discontent or 


interrupt them, in the prosecution of a 
just aad necessary war. If this had been 
. the case, I am sure no part .of his Majes- 
ty’s Speech, nor any part of the Address 
now proposed, would have been objected 
to; for, suppose there were now no divi- 
sions amongst us, nor any heats or ani- 
mosities in the nation, suppose there 
never had been any such, yet, I cannot 
think it would have been wrong in his Ma- 
jesty now, at the beginning of a war, to 
caution us against divisions, heats, and 
animosities, nor in ary of his ministers, to 
advise him to do so; and far less would it 
have been wrong in us, to make a proper 
return to that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech, by declaring in our Address. that 
we would take care to follow the advice 
his Majesty had so graciously and so pro- 
perly given. It is what has been often 
ne by the sovereign; and it is what 
this House has never failed to make a 
proper return to ; therefore, if we should, 
upon this occasion, neglect to do so, I am 
sure the whole world would think, it pro- 
ceeded from that very thing which his 
Majesty complains of in his Speech. For 
this reason, my Lords, I shall beso far 
from disagreeing with any part of the Ad- 
dress my noble 
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iend has been pleased to 
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propose, especially that part, which some | 
noble lords have thought fit to object to, 

thatifhe had omitted to propose it, Ishould 

have stood up in my place, and endea- 

voured to supply the defect, by way of 
Amendment. 


The Earl of Scarborough *: 


My Lords; although I have often had 
the misfortune to find what I approved of, 
opposed by some lords for whom I had a 
very great esteem, yet I never could allow 


* This appears to be the last speech ever 
made by the earl of Scarboroagh in _parlia- 
ment. The manner of his lordships’ lamented 
death, is thus minutely and pathetically de- 
scribed by Dr. Maty, in his Memoirs of lord 
Chesterfield : : 


‘¢ Lord Scarborough’s conduct, in this as 
well asin all other debates, cannot but inspire us 
with the most exalted ideas of his candour, dek- 
cacy, and moderation. Strongly attached by 
principle to government, and by inclination to 
the king, be supported the ministry a long 
time against the efforts of those he was most 
intimately connected with, and lived for many 
your upon the best terms both with sir Robert 

alpole and with lord Chésterfield. Forced 
at last by conviction to deviate from his former 
course, and to express his disapprobation of the 
late public measures, he did it with a becoming 
frankness and generosity, wishing earnestly to 
reconcile both parties at this interesting period, 
and to unite them against the common ene- 
mies of their country. This attempt, however, 
was ill received: heads of parties seldom allow 
a latitude of thinking ; and in affairs of state, 
still more than in matters of religion, into!e- 
rance is by every side disavowed, but, too con- 
stantly practised by all. | 

‘‘ Unfortunately a nobleman, . equally be- 
loved by the nation and by his friends, could not 
long resist the struggle between his tormer en- 
gagements and his present feelings. A turn to 
melancholy, which’ shewed itself in his ¢oun- 
tenance, joined to an ill state of health, hurried 
him (Jan. 29, 1740,) to an act of violence upon 
himself. The morning of the day on which 
he accomplished this resolution, be paid a long 
visit to lord Chesterfield, and opened himself 
to him with great earnestness on many sub- 
jects. Ashe appeared somewhat discomposed; 
his friend pressed him in vain to stay and dine . 
with him; which he refused, but most tenderly 
embraced him at parting. It happened in the 
course of the conversation that something was 
spoken of which related to sir William Tem- 
ple’s negociations; when the two friends not 
agreeing about the circumstances, lord Ches- 
terfield, whose memory was at all times re- 
markably guod, referred lord Scarborough to 
the page of sir William’s memoirs where the 
matter was mentioned. After bis lordship’s 
death, the book was found open at that very 
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myself to call that opposition a division, 
or to think that it proceeded from any party 
prejudice, or private discontent, and, I am 
sure it cannot, with the least justice, be 
said, that any late opposition has, in this 
House, been carried on with heat, or 


page. Thus he seems, in his last moments, to 
have been still attentive to his friend, and de- 
sirous that he should know he was so. This 
fatal catastrophe was universally lamented, 
teuderly censured, and entirely excused by 
those who consiered the unaccountable effects 
of natural evils upon the human mind. But 
what must lord Chesterfield’s situation have 
been upon his being informed of this unfortu- 
nate event? His excellert lady does not even 
now without the greatest emotion speak of the 
manner in which his lordship, on her return 


home at night, acquainted her with his loss of. 


that amiable nobleman; and he ever atter 
lamented. that he did not detain him at his 
house, saying he might perhaps have been 
saved, ifhe had not been left to himself that 
day.” ; 


The Character of the earl of Scarborough is 


thus ably and elegantly drawn by lord Ches- 
terfield : 


‘Ip drawing the character of lord Scar- 
borough, I will be strictly upon my guard 
against the partiality of that intimate and un- 
reserved friendship, in which we lived for more 
than twenty years; to which friendship, as 
well as to the public notoriety of it, | owe-much 
more than my pride will let my gratitude own. 
If this may be suspected to have biassed my 
judgment, it must, at the same.time, be allowed 
to have informed it ; for the most secret move- 
ments of his sou! were, without disguise, com- 
municated to me only. However, I will rather 
Jower than heighten the colouring; I will 
mark the shades, and draw a credible rather 
than an exact likeriess. 

‘ Fle had a very good person, rather above 
the middjesize; ahaudsome face, and when he 
was cheerful, the most engaging countenance 
Imaginable.; when grave, which he was 
oftenest, the most respectable one. He had 
ia the highest degree the air, manners, and 
address, of a man of quality, politeness with 
ease, and dignity without pride. . 

- & Bred in camps and courts, it cannot be 
supposed that he was untainted with the 
fashionable vices of these warm climates ; but 
(if I may be allowed the expression) he digni- 
fied them, instead of their degrading him into 
any mean or indecent action. He had a good 
degree of classical, and a great one of modern, 
knowledge ; witha just, and, at the same time, 
a delicate taste. 

‘¢ In his common expences he was liberal 
within bounds ; but in his charities and boun- 
ties he had none. J have known them put 
him to some present inconveniencies. 

‘* He was a strong, but not an eloquent or 


animosity. I have been always so candid: 
as to think, that if any lord opposed what: 
I approved, he did it because he thought 
it was wrong: and, if he 
thing in which I could not join, that he. 
did it, because he thought it was right. 


florid speaker in parliament. He spoke'so un- 
affectedly the honest dictates of his heart, that 
truth and virtue, which never want, and seldom =. 


to all he said, that he more than once carrted 
an unwilling majority after him. Such is the 
authority of unsuspected virtne, that it will 
sometimes shame vice into decency at least. 


accept, the post of secretary of state; but he. 
constantly refused it. 
suade him to accept it; but he told me, that 
both the natural warmth and melancholy of his 
temper made him unfit for it; and that more, : 


rial employments, the course of business made 
it necessary to do many hard tunings, and some 
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proposed any. 


wear, ornaments, seemed only to borrow his 
voice. This gave such an astonishing weight 


‘¢ He was not only offered, but pressed to 


{ once tried to per-, 


over he knew very well that, in those ministe- 


unjust ones, which could only be authorised by 
the jesuitical casuistry of the direction of the 
intention; a doctrine which he said he could 
not possibly adopt. Whether he was the first ‘ 


-that ever made that objection, 1 cannot affirm ; « 


but I suspect that he will be the last. 
‘He was a true constitutional, and yet 

racticable patriot ; a sincere lover and a zea- \ 
ie assertor of the natural, the civil, and the =: 
relivious rights of his country. But he would 
not quarrel with the crown, for some slight 
stretches of the prerogative ; nor with the peo- 
ple for some unwary eballitions of liberty ;- nor 
with any one, for a difference of opinion in spe- 
culative points. He considered the constitution 
in the avgregate, and only watched that no one 
part of it should preponderate too much. 8 

‘¢ His moral character was so pure, that if 
ond may say of that imperfect creature man, 
what a celebrated historian says of Seipio, - 
‘nil non laudandum aut «ixit, aut fecit, aut sen- 
‘sit;’? I sincerely think (I had almost said 
know), one might say it with great truthof = 
him, one single instance excepted, which shall 
be mentioned. 

‘© He joined to the noblest and strictest prin- 
cip'es of honour and generosity the tenderest 
sentiments of benevolence and compassion ; 
and as he was naturally warm, he could not 
even hear of an injustice or a baseness, without 
a sudden indignation ; nor of the misfortunes or 
miseries of a fellow creature, without melting 
into softness, and endeavouring to relieve them. 
This part of his character was so universally 
known, that our best and most satirical Eng- 
lish poet says ; | 


Ce 


4 


‘ When I confess, there is who feels for fame, 
‘ And melts to goodness, need I Scarborough name?’ 


4¢ He had not the least pride of birth and 
rank, that common narrow notion of little 


wow 
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This has always been my way of thinking, 


_ about the conduct of those who differed 


from me in opinjon, and I hope it has been 
thew way of thinking about mine. There- 
fore, I cannot think there has been lately 
any thing amongst us that could properly 
be called a division, and I am sure, there 
has, of late, no heat or animosity appeared 
in any of our debates. I have, indeed, 
observed great heats and animosities ex- 
pressed both within doors and without, 
against the insulting treatment we have, 
for many years, received from Spain ; but 
I was so far from disapproving, that I have 
always joined in such heats and animo- 
sities: I have always reflected upon the 
insults offered us by Spain, with as great 
indignation as any man in the kingdom, 
though I differed perhaps with some, as to 
the method, or rather as to the time of 
shewing our resentment in a proper man- 


minds, that wretched mistaken succedaneum 
of merit; but he was jealous to anxiety of his 
character, as all men are who deserve a good 
one. And such was his, diffidence upon that 
subject, that he never could be persuaded that 
mankind really thought of him as they did. 
For surely never man bad a higher reputation, 
and never man enjoyed a more universal 
esteem. Even knaves respected him; and 
fools thought they loved him. If he had any 
enemies (for I protest I never knew one), they 
could only be such as were weary of always 
hearing of Aristides the just. 

‘¢ He was tou subject to sudden gusts of 

assion, but they never hurried him into any 
illiberal or indecent expression or action; so 
invincibly habitual to him were good-nature 
and good-manners. But, if ever any word 
happened to fall from him in warmth, which 
upon subsequent reflection he himself thought 
too strong, he was never easy till he had made 
more than a sufficient atonement for it. 

‘© He had a most unfortunate, | will call it a 
most fatal kind of melancholy in his nature, 
which often made him both absent and silent in 
company, but never morose or sour. At other 
times he was a cheerful and agreeable compa- 
nion ; but, conscious that he was not always 
so, he avoided company too much, and wes 
too often alone, giving way to a train of 
gloomy reflections. 

‘¢ His constitution, which was never robust, 
broke rapidly at the latter end of his life. He 
had two severe strokes of apoplexy or palsy, 
which considerably affected his body and his 
mind.” 

‘* T desire that this may not be looked upon 
asa full and finished character, writ for the 
‘sake of writing it; but as my solemn deposit 
of the truth to the best of my knowledge. - I 
owed this small deposit of justice, such as it is, 
to the memory of the best man I ever knew, 
of the dearest friend I cver had.” - | 


¢ 
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ner against the conduct ofethat insolent 
and impotent nation. ae 

It is long since their conduct deserved 
the highest and most immediate resent- 
ment ; it is long since we might, with jus- 
tice, have made them feel the most fatal 
effects of our vengeance; and whatever 
the natural haughtiness of that nation may 
make them suppose, the rest of Europe 
must be convinced, that our forbearance 
has been owing to a compassion for their 
weakness, and not to any dread of their - 
power. It was this, that made his Ma- 
jesty resolve, by accepting of the late Con- 
vention to give them a fresh opportunity 
for seeing the foolishness of their conduct 
towards us, and for preventing, by a sub- 
mission, that severe correction it deserved 
to meet with. But I am surprized to hear 
some lords insist so strongly, and as it were 
triumphantly, upon that Convention meet- 
ing with the approbation of both Houses. 
I believe, there were a great many, who 
approved of the Address proposed upon 
that occasion, though they were very far 
from approving of the Convention. I re- 


. member, one of the chief arguments in- 


sisted on in favour of that Address, was, 
that it did not imply an approbation of the - 
Convention. If sucha thing had been 
proposed, I believe, instead of meeting 
with the concurrence of both Houses it 
would have been rejected by both with 
disdain. — 
I am convinced, that several lords gavé 
their consent to the Address proposed 
upon that occasion, because they thought 
it did not imply an approbation of the Con- 
vention; and as I had the honour to be so 
well acquainted with the measures his Ma- 
jesty had resolved on, that, if Spain did 
not soon yield to a great deal more than 
was expressly stipulated by the Convention, 
I was thoroughly convinced, that a war 
would speedily ensue: therefore, though I 
did not approve of the Convention, nor of 
the Address that was proposed upon that 
occasion, yet, I was against our doing any - 
thing in this House that might hurry our 
ministers into a war, before they had suf- 
ficiently provided for prosecuting it with 
vigour ; and, as a Resolution proposed in 
this House, towards the end of Nast session, 
would have been a sort of parliamentary 
declaration of war against Spain, and con- 
sequently would have precipitated the 
nation into a war, before we were suffici- 
ently prepared ;. therefore, I was against 
that Resolution, though it was proposed 
and supported by several lords for whom I 
shall always have the greatest regard. 
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. So much I thought neeessary to trouble 
‘your Lordships with, for explaining my 
_ conduct last session, lest it should be in- 
ferred from what has been said in this, 
that, if Spain had made the paymeht sti- 
ulated by that Convention, I should have 
for continuing to negociate with 

them for eight months, or one month 
longef, and allowing them in the mean 
time to search and seize our ships in the 
American seas. This, my Lords, I should 
have been against; and if this had- hap- 
ned to be the case, it would, indeed, 
fave made a division among us; but then, 
it. would have been such a division as a 
noble lord has represented: it would have 
been a division between the whole people 
of the nation on one side, and a very few 
of his Majesty’s ministers on the other. 
About the time the Convention was con- 
cluded, there was, I shall grant, some sort 
of dispute, though not properly a division, 
about the most proper time for declaring 
war. Some thought that it ought then 
immediately to be declared, while others 
thought it was more prudent to wait four 
months longer. But no man thought, at 
least, no man, minister or other, dared to 
- say, that, if Spain refused to make the sti- 
pulated payment within the time limited, 
or pretended to evade any longer settling 
the chief point in dispute between the two 
nations, we ought not even in that case, 
to declare war, or begin reprisals against 
them. About this there never was any 
dispute, much less a division among us, 


and therefore, upon their failing to per-- 


form what they had promised, hostilities 
were begun, and war at last declared, as I 
expected, with as great unanimity among 
all ranks and degrees of men, as any pub- 
lic measure ever met with. For this rea- 
gon, I cannot but disapprove of that para- 
ph in his Majesty’s Speech, which re- 
ates to divisions, heats, and animosities ; 
and much more must I disapprove of the 
return proposed to be made to it in our 
Address. ‘The former, in my opinion, 
bears, and the latter confirms, an insinua- 
tion, that is evidently and absolutely false. 
They both tend to insinuate, as if there 
were ,a party among us, that with heat 
and animosity opposed and condemned 
our having declared war against Spain. 
if a foreigner, who knew nothing of the 
disposition of the people of this nation, 
were to read the Speech, this I am con- 
vinced would be the construction he 
would put upon the paragraph found fault 
with; and in this opinion he would be 
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confirmed by reading, in our Address, the 
Answer proposed. 

This, I say, my Lords, will.be the opi- 
nion of every foreigner that reads his 
Majesty’s Speech, and our Address; and 
as it is not only a false opinion, but like- 
wise an opinion that may be of great 
prejudice to this nation, I shall be against 
our saying any thing that may tend towards 


, establishing, among forcigners, a belief in 


an ee so injurious to the people of 
this kingdom. I have, my Lords, the sa- 
tisfaction to think, that no man doubts of 
my esteem for his Majesty’s person, or my 
zeal for his service ; but I shall always be 
for shewing that esteem, and testifying 
that zeal, by declaring my sentiments 
freely in every place, and upon all occa- 
sions, where my duty calls upon me to do 
so; and, upon the present, I think, I am 
called upon to do so, by all the ties of 
honour, loyalty and friendship, because, I 
am convinced, his Majesty would not, in 


his Speech, have made use of ‘any such 


words, if some malicious insinuations had 
not been made to him against those who 
have, with great calmness and decency, 
opposed some late measures for no other 
reason, I believe, but because they thought 
them inconsistent with the honour or inte- 
rest of their country. As such insinua- 
tions must tend towards giving his Majesty 
an ill impression of those, whom I shail 
always look on as good subjects, though 


they may sometimes differ with me in opi- | 
t 


nion; therefore, I shall be against our 
doing any thing in this House, that may 
confirm such insinuations; and for this rea- 
son, I must be against inserting in our Ad- 
dress the words or expressions objected to. 


The Lord Chancellor : 


My Lords; as nothing is more neces- 
sary at the beginning of a war, than con- 
cord and unanimity amongst ourselves ; 
and as our unanimity at present seems to be 


interrupted by a misapprehension of what - 


his Majesty has said in his Speech from 
the throne, and likewise of what the noble 
lord has been pleased to propose by way of 
Answer; I hope your lordships will excuse 
my rising up, to endeavour to restore that 
unanimity which I wished to see esta- 
blished, by explaining and removing that 


mistake which I think has occasioned the | 


present interruption. 

_ The objections that have been made to 
some part of the Address proposed, have, 
in my opinion, my Lords, been occasioned 
by supposing, that the heats and animosities 
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there mentioned, relate to the present time, 
and to the late particular measure of de- 
claring war against Spain. Now, if your 
lordships will but consider the expressions 
themselves, which the noble lord was 
pleased to make use of, in that part of the 
‘proposition he has made to you, which has 
been objected to, and the expressions in 
that part of his Majesty’s Speech to which 
they refer, you will see that neither the 
one nor the other can be supposed to re- 
late to the present time, or to any oe 
cular measure. ‘The expressions made use 
of by his Majesty in his Speech, plainly re- 
fer to the time past, and to heats and ani- 
mosities in general, without the least appli- 
cation to any particular measure; and 
when this is maturely considered, I am of 
Opinion, no reasunable objection can be 
made either to his Majesty’s Speech, or 
to any part of the proposition now before 
you. | 

Upon the present. occasion, my Lords, 
I.do not think it necessary for me to shew, 
what sort of heats and animosities have 


been amongst us, or how, or between. 


whom, our late divisions have arisen. It is 
acknowledged by all, that there have been 
divisions, heats, and animosities amongst 
us: nay, they became so notorious, that 
even our enemies took notice of them, as 
appears by the Spanish Manifesto; and 1 
am convinced they were, as his Majesty 
has told us, the chief cause of that obsti- 
nacy which Spain has of late years shewn 
in all her negociations with us. There- 
fore, whatever these divisions were, they 
must be allowed to be a good foundation 
for that fatherly and tender exhortation to 
peace and unity, which his Majesty has 
most graciously given us in his Speech. 
Suppose our late divisions had been be- 
tween the people of one side, and his Ma- 
jesty’s servants on the other; and that 
those divisions had occasioned heats and 
animosities in the kmgdom, even such a 
division, if any such could be, would be. 
unhappy for the nation ; and as his Majes- 
ty is the political father of us all; as he is 
the father of his servants, as well as of his 
. subjects, it became, in that cdse, neces- 
sary for him, especially at the beginning 
of a foreign war, to endeavour to recon- 
cile them to each other, by recommending 
ace. and unity to both. 

But, my Lords, I am far from being of 
Opinion, that any such division can ever 
exist, in which the whole people are of 
one side, and the king’s ministers, or a 


few of them only, of the other. 4 believe, 


/ 
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the most hated or despised administration 
that ever was in this kingdom, had a great 
many friends among the people, and a 
that approved of their mea- 
sures; and therefore, I cannot approve of 
the custom mentioned by a noble lord in 
this debate, of making use of the words 
people and administration as two opposite 
terms; I think it an invidious sort of. dis- 
tinction; and therefore I must think, that — 
the custom is at all times somewhat sedi- — 
tious. If any one has of late made use of 


this distinction, and endeavoured to re» 


commend the use of it to others, the doing 
so could proceed from nothing but heat — 
and animosity; for none of his present 
Majesty’s ministers have done, or advised 
any thing, that could give the least room 
for thinking, that they were in any interest 
opposite to that of the people. Gentlemen 
may differ in their opinions; and those 
who have the honour to serve his Majesty, 
may think that for the good of their 
country, which others think not to be so; 
but those who differ from them, ought to 
judge of their conduct with that candour 
and charity, which the noble’ lord who 
spoke last has recommended, and which, I 
am convinced, is a way of judging prac- |, 
tised by him upon all occasions. _ If ever 
man, both within doors and without, would 
follow his lordship’s example, we should 
have no heats or animosities in the king- 
dom, nor would any one suppose such @ 
division, as that of the whole body of the 
people upon one side, and a few of his 
Majesty’s ministers upon the other. 

Such a division, my Lords, can never, 
as I have said, exist in any country, and 
much less in this than any other, unless 
our constitution should be first overturned, 
or at least suspended; and I am sure we 
have lately had nothing like it. We had 
indeed, a very great division amongst us, 
but jast session of parliament: some were 
for an immediate war against Spain, not- 
withstanding the Convention they had 
agreed to, and others were for waiting 3 | 
few months longer, to: see if we could 
obtain justice by peaceable means. His 
Majesty’s servants knowing the great re- 
gard he had for the trade and welfare of | 
his subjects, were very generally, I ber 
lieve, of the latter party, which was so fer 
from consisting of his Majesty’s ministers 
only, that it had a majority in both 
Houses, and consequently, by our consti- 
tution, we are obliged to suppose, that it 
had a majority among the people. Not- 
withstanding this majority, they supported . 
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_. their opinion, both within doors and with- 
_ out, with great moderation and tranquil- 
- lity; but I cannot say so of the other 
party. In this House, I shall grant there 
was no heat or animosity appeared; but 
the party without doors did break out 
into heats and animosities, and endea- 
voured, as is usual upon all such occasions, 
to support by noise and clamour without 
doors, what, they could not support by 
Treason and argument within. ‘This divi- 
sion, and these heats and animosities, are 
now, it is true, at an end; but others may 
arise, and therefore it was very natural 
and even necessary, I think, for his Ma- 
jesty, the next time he met his parliament, 
to recommend unity and concord, and to 
exhort us to avoid heats and animosities. 
He does not so much as suppose there are 
any at present subsisting : he gives us only 
@ gracious exhortation to avoid such in 
time to come: this surely can never be 
taken amiss in any country or at any time ; 
and much less in a free country, where 
divisions, heats, and animosities are apt to 
arise, notwithstanding the utmost caution ; 
and at the beginning of a heavy and dan- 
gerous war, when they may be of more 
pernicious consequence than at any other 
time. - 
Having thus explained to your lord- 
ships, what is meant by that paragraph in 
his Majesty’s Speech, in which divisions, 
heats, and animositiés are mentioned, I 
hope it will appear, that no reasonable ob- 
jection can be made to it: I hope it will 
appear, that it is only a general exhorta- 
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My Lerds; if I were to consider his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech from the throne, as a speech 
really framed by himself, and without the 
advice of any of his ministers, I should be 
apt to join with the noble lord that spoke 


last, in looking.upon it as a fatherly and - 
tender exhortation; but it is well known, 


that in this House we always do, nay, we 
ought to consider it as the speech of his 
minister; and, when I consider ‘it in that 


light, I cannot look upon that part of it, | 


which relates to divisions, heats and ani- 
mosities, as a friendly exhortation: I must 
look upon it as a designed reflection upon 
those; who, not only last year, but for 
many years preceding, took the liberty to 
condemn his tame submissions and pacific 
negotiations, which have, as was long since 
foretold, at last ended in an open and 
declared war; and that at a season, which, 
if we consider the present situation of 
affairs in Europe, we must allow to be the 
most unlucky for this nation, of any we 
could have chosen, ever since Spain began 
to insult and plunder, and we to negociate 
and submit. | 
In this light, I say, my Lords, I must 
consider it, and I consider it in this light, 
because we have of late years had no ap- 
pearance of any division, much less of any 
heat or animosity, but what has been oc- 
casioned by his measures. We have lately 
had none of those party divisions amongst - 
us, with which this nation used formerly to 
be perplexed: the Jacobite party is now, 
thank God! entirely broke: Whig and 
Tory, high church and low, have been 


tion to peace and unity: and shall we so | many years ago quite forgot: we are all 


much neglect, or rather, in my opinion, 
contemn such a kind, such a gracious, and 
such a fatherly exhortation, as not to make 
the least return to it in our Address? 
What the noble lord has proposed, is, I 
think, the least return we can make: his 
lordship’s proposition, like what his Ma- 
jesty has said in his Speech, does not 
relate to the present time, nor to any par- 
ticular division that has been amongst us. 
It is only a general declaration, that we 
will promote harmony and unanimity in 
_ time to come. This is, I hope, what every 
lord in this House is resolved on, and 
therefore, I hope no lord will oppose our 
giving his Majesty and his allies the satis- 
faction, and his and our enemies the mor- 
fication to declare it in the terms pro- 
posed, or in more express terms, if such 
could be contrived and were thought ne- 
cessary. 3 
The Earl of Winchelsea : 


united in a resolution to support and pre- 

serve our constitution under the present 

happy establishment: nothing like a di- 

vision has for many years appeared amongst 
us, but what was occasioned by some mi- 
nisterial measure, which was thought ruin- 

ous to the trade, or inconsistent with the 
honour of the nation; and in such circum- 

stances, when the minister comes and tells 

us, that heats and animosities have been, 

with the greatest industry, fomented 

throughout the kingdom; and _ ‘that 

our divisions have encouraged our neigh- 

bours to use us ill; and that we ought 

to avoid all such for the future; I must 

look upon it as a designed reflection upon 

those, who have found fault with any of 
his measures in time past, and as an impe- 
rious sort of exhortation to approve and, 
submit blindly, in time to come, to every 
thing he may vouchsafe to propose to us, 
and to every measure he may think fit to 
pursue. - : 
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This, my Lords, is the construction that 
-must be put upon what is said in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech about divisions, heats, and 
animosities, by every lord who considers 
the Speech in that light, in which alone it 
ought to be considered in this House. 
This is what could not but be foreseen by 
those who advised the Speech; and there- 
fore, if they have this day heard any un- 
welcome and galling truths relating to their 
past conduct ; ‘if their past measures have 
not been allowed to sink into that oblivion 
they deserve; those who advised the 
Speech have themselves only to blame; 
for when an opposition, that experience as 
well as reason has justified, is called ani- 
mosity, and is assigned as the cause of that 
misfortune, which evidently preceeded, 
not from the opposition, but from the mea- 
sures that were opposed, it became neces- 
sary for those who had joined in that op- 
osition, to justify their opposition, by ex- 
posing and again demonstrating the weak- 
ness of those measures they had opposed. 
The disagreement, therefore, that has this 
day happened amongst us, and which 
ought, certainly, by all means to have been 
prevented, is not owing to those who have 
this day found fault with past measures, 
but to those who most unnecessarily, I 
shall not say arrogantly, revived the me- 
mory of them, by giving the invidious 
names of division, heat, and animosity, to 
the opposition that was made to them. 

- From this consideration, every lord who 
has this day found fault with any of our 
Jate measures, must be justified, and from 
this likewise, I hope, I shall be justified, in 
taking some notice of :what has been this 


day said in favour of our late Convention 


with Spain. We have been told, my 
Lords, that this treaty now appears to have 
been an honourable and advantageous 
reaty for this nation, because Spain re- 
fused tg perform it on their part. So far 
otherwise, that their refusing to pay the 
95,0002. confirms what was said last year 
by those that opposed our approving of the 
_ treaty. They then foretold, that Spain 
would not pay a shilling of that money, 
ualess our South Sea Company first paid 


them the 68,000/. they demanded; and. 


the event has confirmed what was then 
prophesied ; which shews, that the treaty 
was really more dishonourable, than what 
upon the face of it appeared ; though even 
this pretty clearly appeared, by the king 
of Spain’s declaration, which our negocia- 
tors had, it seems, accepted of as the con- 


dition upon which his very signing, and. 
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much more his performing of that treaty, 
was to be proceeded on. ‘Their insisting 
upon our receiving that declaration, shew- - 
ed the contempt they had of our conduct, 
and their adhering so closely to what they 
thereby declared, was only a farther and a 
stronger manifestation of that contempt. . 
_ Another new argument this day made 
use of in favour of that Convention is, that 
it was necessary for us to prepare for war 
before we declared it; and: that the Con- 
vention gave us time to be prepared for 
war, and to send notice to our merchants 
to remove their ships and effects out of the 
Spanish dominions, which we could not 
otherwise have had. This argument, my 
Lords, is built upon the supposition of a 

act, which every one knows to be false. 
Did we make the least preparation for war 
during the four months the Convention 
held us in suspence? Did we in all that © 
time give the least hint to our merchants 
to.withdraw their effects? It is well known, 
that we did not begin to prepare for war 
till June last, nor did we send notice to our 
merchants to withdraw their effects, til 
July ; and might not this have been done 
in June or July was a twelvemonth, as well 
as in June or July last? Certainly it might. 
Nay, we can always, in a month’s time, 
prepare sufficiently for commencing,a war ° 
against Spain alone, and therefcre have no 
eccasion for entering into a dishonourable 
negociation, much less for concluding a 
dishonourable treaty with them for such a: 
purpose. : 

s these, my Lords, are the only new 
arguments I have this day heard in favour 
of that most dishonourable treaty, I shall 
give your lordships no farther trouble 
upon a subject, that I always mention with 
reluctance, because the least mention of it 
must, I think, be grating to every man that - 
hears it, if he has any regard for the ho- 
nour or interest of this kingdom. / What I ~ 
have said, when added to what has been. 
before said upon the same ‘subject, will 
sufficiently justify the opposition that was 
made to it; therefore, I must think, it was 
wrong to advise the inserting of any thing 
in his Majesty’s. Speech, that might seem 
to cast a reflection upon that opposition ; 
and, consequently, I must be against our 
enforcing, and, as it were, redoubling that 
reflection, by any words in our Address, I 
know, that the custom of ¢ echoing’ back 
(I must, my Lords, make use of the word 
“echo;’ if I knew a more burlesque word,: 
or a word that more strongly shewed my 
contempt, I would certainly use it) Lsay, 
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my Lords, I know that the custom of echo- 


ing back his Majesty’s Speech from the 
throne, in the Address of this House, is of 
some standing ; but I likewise know, that 
ministers have, ever since that custom be- 
gan, had more influence in parliament, 
than they had in former reigns, and more, 
perhaps, than they ought to have in any 
reign. Such a custom is rather a sign of 
complaisance to the minister, than of re- 
spect to the Sovereign. The greatest and 
best sign of respect we can shew to the So- 
yereign, 18 sincerity ; and, if this custom 
continues for any time longer, our sincerity 
to our Sovereign will, I am afraid, be lost 
in a fawning complaisance to his minister. 

Let us, therefore, my Lords, take this 
opportunity, which I think a good one, to 
interrupt the custom, lest it should, as 
other customs have done, become common 
law, which the lawyers say is common rea- 
- gon, even though it be inconsistent with 
_ the reason of every man but a lawyer. 
But, if your lordships are resolved that 

our Address shall be a complete and 
faithful. echo to the Speech, I think, you 
should go farther than has yet been pro- 
posed: I think you should take special 
care to declare: it as your opinion, that the 
heats and animosities fomented amongst 
us, has been one of the chief encourage- 
ments to the tourt of Spain, to hold such 
a conduct towards this nation, as to make 
it necessary to have recourse to arms; be- 
cause, this I take.to be, with regard to the 
minister, the most important sentence in 
the whole Speech; and therefore ought 
not, surely, to be neglected by those, who 
think that every material sentence in his 
Majesty’s Speech ought to be most duti- 
fully echoed back to the throne by the Ad- 
dress of this House. : 


“The Duke of Argyle *: 
My Lords; I must begin what I have 


* «< At this period the House of Lords was 
no less the theatre of contention than the 
House of Commons; and the number of 
speakers on the side of opposition great and 
formidable, The principal speakers on the 
side of government were, Newcastle, Hard- 
wicke, Hervey, Cholmondeley, Hay, and De- 
vonshire. Those on the contrary side were, 
Carteret, Chesterfield, Bathurst, Westmore- 
Jand, Bedford, Sandwich, Halifax, Talbot, and 
Gower. | 

‘‘To this chosen band, was recently added. 
John duke of Argyle and Greenwich, whose 
principles. and motives will be best understood 
from an account of his previous life and con- 
duct. He was born in 1678, and gave early 


| land ; opened the 


X 
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to say to your lordships upon thig occa-: 
sion, with observing, that I am very much 
disappointed in the hopes, I with pleasure 
entertained for some time, before we met. 
in this House. Our situation before this 
session opened, was very different fronr 
what it was before the opening of the last. 


indications of talents and capacity, which, 
howeyer, were rather brilliant than solid, and 
be attained as great a proficiency in classical 
learning as a desultory application would per- 
mit. He discovered a propensity toa military 
life, and being permitted to embrace the pro# 
fession of arms, was promoted by king Wil- 
liam to the command of a regiment of foot, 
before he had attained the age of nineteen. 
‘In 1703 he succeeded his father in his 
titles and estates, and to the consequence of first 
feudal lord in the highlands of Scotland. He 
was appointed member of the privy council, 
captain of the Scotch horse guards, knight of 
the thistle, and one of. the extraordinary lords 
of session. In 1705, he was nominated lord 
high commissioner to the parliament of Scot- 
arliament by a speech, and 
by his influence had a great share in pro- 
moting the union, though he declined beipg one 
of the commissioners. On his retura to Eng- 
land, his services were so highly approved that 


he was created an English peer, by the title of 


baron of Chatham and earl of Greenwich. In 
1706, 1708, and .1709, he made campaigns 
under the duke of Marlborougb, and distin- 


. guished himself en various occasions, particu- 


larly at the battles of Ramilies, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet, at the sieges of Ostend and 
Ghent, and at the assaults of Menino and Tour- 
nay. During these campaigns he gave in- 
stances of his high spirit aud proneness to take 
offence, by an opposition te the duke of Marl-. 
borough, with whom he is said to have been at 
continued variance. His disgust was carried 
to so great a height, that in 1710, when it was 
moved in the House of Peers that thanks 


should be given to the duke of Marlborough, 


the duke of Argyle made some petulant objec- 
tions to the motion. : 

‘¢ His conduct endeared him. to Harley and 
the tories, who then paid great court to a noble- 
man of his high rank, parliamentary abilities, 
and military talents, and he was accordingly, in 
17.10, invested with the garter. He then quit- _ 
ted the Whigs, whom he had hitherto sup-_ 

rted, spoke'and voted with the Tories, and 
joined in the censure that was passed on the 


late administration. 


‘¢ In consequence of these exertions, he was. 
appointed embassador extraordinary and pleni-— 
potentiary to Charles the Srd, king of Spain, and — 
commander in chief of the British forces in that 
country. During his continuance in that high 
station, he performed ne exploits of cense- 
quence, which he imputed to the ministry, who 
were employed in negotiating the peace of 
Utrecht, He loudly complained of their: 
neglect, and was so much offended, that al- 


Cd 
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We had then just téecéived the sorrowful 
tidings of a new convention between Us 
amd. Spain, which, before we saw it, had 

eat encomittms bestowed upon it, by 
those who had been ponigernal. in the ne- 
gotiation. This riew treaty was to put a4 


though on his return to England he was con- 
stituted commander in clef of all the land 
forces in Scotland, he soon became a violent 
opponent of Oxford’s administration, and re- 
sisted the extension of the malt tax to Scotland. 
He supported the motion, made by the ear! of 
Seafield, to dissolve the union, which he had so 
great share in forming, warmly spoke in favour 
of the proposition, that the protestant succes- 
sion was in danger, and bitterly censured the 
peace of Utrecht. In consequence of this 
opposidon, he was removed from all his em- 
ments. 

‘¢ Qn the illness of the queen, which termi- 
nated in her death, he repaired, with the duke 
of Somerset, to the council chamber, insisted 
that the physicians should be examined, and 
by his conduct on this occasion, rendered an 
essential service to the house of Hanover. 

«‘ On the accession of George the ist, his 
services were not overleoked: he was appointed 
one of the lords justices till the arrival of the 
king, restored to his employment of com- 
mander in chief of the British forces in Scot- 
Jand, was a member of the privy council, and 
_made governor of Minorca, and colonel of the 
royal regiment of horsé guards. He was, at 
this time, in high favour at court, was selected 
as one of the commissioners for establishing the 
household of the prince and princess of Wales, 
and made groom of the stole to the prince. 

“As commander in chief of the forces in 
Scotland, he was in 1715 sent to quell the re- 
bellion, and partially defeated the rebels with a 
much superior force at the battle of Duamblain. 
His conduct, however, as well as his military 
operations on subsequent occasions, were ex- 
posed to mucir censure. Though he was a 
man of high spirit and undaunted courage, and 


always exposed bis person more than became | 


the general in chief, yet he was before the en- 
ment irresolute and diffident of his talents. 

e did not know how to seize the decisive mo- 
ment of action. When he broke the enemy’s 
left wing, he wag hurried on by his ardour to 

ursue them too far, and on his return to the 

eld of battle found that his own troops had 
suffered extremely, and that had the enem 
taken advantage of their success, the king’s 
army might have been entirely routed. In 
fact bis conduct was rallied by the country peo- 

e, who said that the general was a much 

tter christian than a conmamander in chief, for 
he did not Jet his left hand know what bis right 
hand did. ; 

‘¢ He was aecused of dilatory measures, and, 
in bis turn, arraigned the ministry for neglect 
and inconsistency. The letters which passed 
between him: and lord. Townshend, are filled 
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_and he finally 


happy and honourable end to alt our dif- 
ferences with Spain: It was to give re- 
paration to our injured merchants, and to 
procure satisfaction to the nation, and 
sécurity to our trade in timé to come: in 
shert, it was te give us all we wanted, and 


with complaints, apologies; and recriminations ; 
anid he returned from Scotland as much dtssa- 
tisfied with the king and ministers as they 
were dissatisfied with him. 

‘¢ His situation in the household of the prince 
of Wales, gave sufficient opportunity to ingra- 
tiate himself with the heir apparent. His. 
graceful manners, his dignified demeanour, his 
splendid talents, his animated conversation,. 
soon captivated the prince, and excited the jea- 
lousy of George the First. On the misunder- 
standing in the royal family, he attached himself 
to the son, and was suspected by the king of 
fomenting the prince’s discontent. On this 
account he was suddenly removed from the 
= of groom of the stole, and deprived of all 

is employments, to the great regret of the 
prince, who placed implicit confidence in him 
and his brother the earl of Ilay. 

‘“‘ During the king’s absence he was muchi 
consulted py the prince; and while he was ac- 
cused by Walpole and Townshend of caballing 
with the Tories, one of the causes of disgust: 


‘which the king entertained against those mi- 


nisters was, that they privately caballed with 
the duke of Argyle and his brother. ; 

« From the time of his removal he opposed 
administration with great acrimony, until he 


‘was: softened by the place of lord steward of 
the household, which was conferred on him ia’ 
1719. 


From this period be uniformly sup- 

rted the measures of government, although 
1e was occasionally disgusted with the minis- 
try. 
% In the debates which took place on the 
murder of captain Porteous, and on the bill of 
pains and penalties against the provost and 
city of Edinburgh; he threw out several. 
peevish expressions, testifying his dislike to” 
all kinds of jobs, which were supposed to be 
levelled against the minister, and seemed to in- 
dicate that he was dissatisfied. At the time of 
the rupture between the king and prince of 
Wales, his discontent became more manifest, 
entered the lists of opposition 
ae the diseussiun of Spanish affairs. 

‘¢ Jt is still undecided whether his accession 
to the side of opposition was derived from the 


‘quick sight which he is said to have pos- 


sessed when it was time to leave a minister 
from disgust and disappointment, or from dis- 
approbation of measures. But whatever were © 
the motives which influenced his conduct, 
his defection was a severe blow to the 
minister. He gave fresh spirits and energy 
to the cause of opposition in the House of — 
Lords. His violent and declamatory speeches 


were caleulated to make a'deep impression om 
' the’ pabtic mind, and: his’ personal weight and 
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more.than we could have expected. But 
these encomiums I could put no faith in. 
I knew the haughtiness of those we had 
been treating with; I knew the contempti- 
ble opinion they had of the persons the 

treated with; and therefore, I expected, 
that this new treaty would resemble some 
former treaties we have lately made, in 


nothing so much as in dishonour and dis- 


grace. This made me expect to see, 
during that session, great contention with- 
.in doors, and great murmurings and dis- 
contents without; and in this I was not 
disappomted. | 

But before the opening of this session, 


my Lords, wé were in a very different 


situation. Our negociations, with Spain 
at least, were, thank God! at an end. A 
war was actually declared, which was what 
all, but a very few amongst us, had long 
and ardently wished for; and this nation 
was in a way, by which we have never 
failed doing ourselves justice, when our 
arms were prudently and vigorously con- 
ducted. From this situation, I expected 
- to see nothing during this session, but con- 
cord and unanimity within doors, and joy 
and acclamations without. I expected to 
hear -nothing of past measures, especially 


_ interest in the House of Commons seduced 
several members from the ministerial interest, 
amongst whom was Dodington, who had long 
attached himself to the dyke, and looked up to 
him as a species of demigod. | 
_ The aversion which the anti-ministerial 
_ party bad conceived. against the duke of 
Argyle, was now converted into respect and 
love. He who was bitterly arraigned for 
political versatility, was now applauded for his 
' virtue and patriotism. His opposition to the 
minister cancelled at once all former errors, 
and he suddenly became the idol of the party. 
“In the common topics of opposition, the 
duke of Argyle felt no embarrassinent, but 
when an accusation was brought forwards for 
_ past transactions, which bad taken place during 
is continuance in administration, in the sup- 
ort of which he had been active and zealous, 
he felt himself in an awkward situation. It 
was not possible to reconcile his invective 
" against the minister with his well-known and 
often repeated apothegm, that all first minis- 
ters had been faulty, but that sir Robert Wal- 
pole had the least faults of any minister with 
whom he had ever been concerned. As an 
apology, therefore, for his first supporting, and 
afterwards arraigning the same measures, he 
insisted ‘that the minister had engrussed the 
whole power of government, that the privy 


_ council was excluded from all knowledge of 


the proceedings, and that the measures were 
enly submitted to them for approbation, and 
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from those who could not be insensible of 
the discontents their past measures had. 
occasioned. 
most cordial and unanimous concurrence 
in proper measures for enabling his Me-. 
jesty to convince our enemies, that we are 
better fighters than negociators ; and that. 
though they had for many years eluded. 
the force of our rhetoric, they should be 
unable to elude, for as many months, the 
force of our arms. ; : a. 


I expected nothing but a. 


These, my Lords, I say, were my ex- 


pectations before the opening of this ses- 
sion, and in these, I can assure your lord- 
an I took great delight. 
h 


But those who 
the advising. and drawing up of this 
Speech have, I find, taken the-very first 


opportunity to disappoint me in my hopes. 
Instead of applying to us in a, modest, 
prudent, and conciliating manner, for those 


Supplies that may be necessary for carry- 


ing on the war; they have begun with 
throwing unjust and ill-grounded reflec- 
tions upon their country, and upon all 


those that oppose the fruitless and destruc- 


tive measures they took for preventing 
it: measures which every one foresaw 
would be fruitless, before the event shewed 


them to be so; and which, in the mean 


not for examination. He mentioned himself as 
a witness of the truth of this statement. For 
although he was commander in chief, yet the 
knowledge of many material transactions had 
been withheld from bim. He said that there 
were two cabinet councils in the kingdom, the 
king: had one, and the minister bad another, 


and that the king’s knew little or nothing of — 


what was done in the other. He thus endea- 
voured to exculpate himself, and to throw on 
the minister the whole blame of past transac- 
tions, which he and his party were disposed to 
arraign, as arguments for his removal. | 

‘The duke of Argyle was a warm, im- 
petuous, and animated orator. He possessed 
great fluency of language and elegance. of 
diction. His speeches were highly declama- 
tory, and filled with affected expressions of 
candour, conviction, and _ disinterestedness. 
They had always a considerable effect, by ap- 
pearing to be unpremeditated effusions flowing 
from the occasion and adapted to the moment. 


They were accompanied with all the graces of’. 


elocution, gesture, and dignity of manner. His 
eloquence was highly celebrated by Pope: 


_ © Argyle, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
|S And shake alike the senate and the field,” 


And Thomson says of him: 


‘ -~-—*‘* from his rich tongue. 
‘¢ Persuasion flows, and wins the high debate.’” 


Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Robert Walpole, 
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time, ruined the trade, exhausted the trea- 
sure, and exposed the character of their 
country. att | 

This, my Lords, to me looks as if they 
were more solicitous about justifymg their 
pacific measures, than of ulin the ap- 

obation of their country as to their war- 
ike ; and this, I must say, is but a bad 
omen of our future success, if they be en- 
trusted with the conduct of the war; for 
nothing can contribute more to the justifi- 
cation of their late pacific schemes, than 
an unfortunate issue of the war we are 
now engaged in. 

I shall grant, my Lords, that an advice 
Or caution against divisions, heats, and 
animosities, has been often repeated to 
us in speeches from the throne; and I do 
not at all wonder at it, for nothing is so 
like one minister as another minister. 
Ministers must always be the advisers of 
the King’s Speech to his parliament. <As 
greata man, and as good a judge of our con- 
stitution, as ever sat in this House, often 
gave it as his opinion, that if ministers 
were not, they ought to be the advisers of 
every Speech the King makes from the 
throne, and were answerable for every ex- 
pression made use of upon such occasions ; 
therefore we are not to be surprised at the 
frequent repetition we find of this caution 
against heats and animosities ; for minis- 
ters are apt to look upon every opposition 
to their measures as an animosity: and 
peevish ministers often prevail with their 
master to declare it so from the throne; 
but however this may serve the peevish- 
ness of a minister, it is of great disad- 
vantage to the crown, because it engages 
the king in the party with his minister, 
which is very seldom either the honestest 
or most numerous party in the kingdom. 

For this reason, my Lords, I shall never 
think it very dutiful in a minister to put 
such a caution in the meuth of his sove- 
reign; and to put such a caution or ad- 
vice into the King’s Speech, at a time 
when there neither is, nor has been, any 
division, heat, or animosity, in the king- 
dom, but such as have been occasioned by 


his measures, I shall always think, in some | 


degree, criminal. In former. reigns, par- 
ticularly in king William’s reign, there 
‘was some reason for the sovereign’s giving 


a caution to his parliament against divi-' 


sions, heats and animosities, because there 
were contending parties in the kingdom, 
which no way proceeded from any public 
measures pursued by the ministers: but, 
in this reign, there have been no such 
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parties; and yet, these exhortations have 
been oftener made use of in this reign, 
than in any former: I think they haye 
been in the Speech at the opening of 
every. session since the famous Excise 
Scheme, except the first session of. this. 
parliament, when the complexion of the. 
other. House was not perhaps so well 
known, as. it. was soon after. . . 


Who was the author or drawer up of the. 


speech now under our consideration, I do 
not pretend to know; but in this House, 
my Lords, it is certain, we are not to say 
the King was: we must suppose it was. 
some of his Majesty’s ministers; and, con- 
sidering there. is now the greatest unani- 
mity that, I believe, ever was in this na- 
tion, considering there has not lately 
been any division, heat, or animosity in the 
kingdom, unless that opposition be called 
so, which was made to their late pacific 
schemes, I cannot think it was right or 
modest in them, to put those expressions 
in his Majesty’s speech, which are now 
found fault with. ‘The noble lord who 
spoke last but one, says, they do not re- 
late to the present time, or to an 
ticular measure. I must beg pardon to 
differ from him, though I am far from pre- 
tending to beso good a judge of language 
as he is. The expressions both in the 
Speech, and in the Address proposed, 
pony relate to the present time. His 
Majesty says, ‘ The unhappy Divisions 
‘amongst my-subjects, are the only hopes 
‘ of the enemies tomy government.’ Do 
not these words, does not: the word © are,” 
in particular, relate to the present time? 
Again, with regard to the Address pro- 
posed, can we with any propriety say, that 
nothing shall, be wanting on our part to 
heal up our divisions, if there are none 
such now subsisting in the kingdom? Can 


we say, that his Majesty had any occasion 


to repeat his admonitions, if our divisions 
are all entirely healed up, and no such 
thing as any heats or animosities in the 
kingdom ? As to the measures, my Lords, 
which those expressions were designed to 
relate to, I shall not pretend to determine ; 
but I know of no public measure that has 
been lately opposed with any sort of 
warmth, but our negociations with Spain, 


and the Convention, that was the unhappy 


issue of those negociations ; and I cannot 
think it right to say, that those who op- 
posed these measures, or indeed any mea- 
sures, were industrious fomenters of heats 
and animositius, which is expressly said 
both in the speech, and what in the noble 


par- — 
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lord: has proposed to be our Address by 
way of answer to that speech. -In this 
country, and by our constitution, whoever 
thinks any public measure inconsistent 
with the happiness of his: country, has a 
right, nay, he is in duty bound, to take 
every Icgal method he can think of, to 
warn the people of their danger: he is 
not, for that reason,. to be called a fo- 
menter of heats and animosities; no man 
will call him so, but a peevish assuming 
minister, who, by along possession of too 
much power, begins to think, that no man 
in the kingdom ought to oppose his good 
will and pleasure. | 

I must likewise observe, my Lords, that 
I differ from the same noble lord in ano- 
ther thing he was pleased to advance. I 
must think, that a division between the 
people of one side, and the ministers of 
the other, is such a division as may exist, 


even inthiscountry. I shall grant, that. 


ministers must always have a party for 
theirsupport ; but when that party consists 


of men that list themselves in the ministers 


party, not because they approve his mea- 
sures, but because they receive his pay, I 
cannot look upon them as any part of the 
ople: I must look upon them, as well as 
im, as the enemies of the people; and the 
more of them he has in his pay, the more 
criminal he must always be. If such a mi- 
nister and such a party should ever happen, 
to our misfortune, to exist in this kingdom, 


they would, it is true, be the King’s sub- 


jects; but, like other criminals,. they 
would be such subjects as ought to be 
hanged. I shall also grant that, whilst 
our constitution remains entire, no such 
minister can long stand his ground in this 
kingdom; because, if, our parliament 
should be allowed to sit, and if both houses 
should continue as incorrupt as, I hope, 
they are at present, such a minister would 
soon, by a parliamentary prosecution, be 
_ brought to what he deserved: but we 
know that some ministers have found 
means to govern, or rather ta oppress the 
nation for several years, without any par- 
liament at all; and others have done the 
same thing, by means of a pensionary 
parliament. ‘Fherefore, such a division 
may exist even in this country, though it 
hag never yet long existed; these over- 


tewh mmisters have generally hitherto | 


len a sacrifice to their own insolenee and 
ambition, soon after the bédy of the peo- 
declared against them; but the mis- 
une is, that the sovereign has some- 
ares been: overwhelmed in the ruins. 


U 
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I shall always, my. Lords, be ready to 
judge charitably of other men’s conduct,. 
either in public or private life. I shall al- 
ways be ready to suppose, that men act 
from right principles, and that they at 
least think they are doing what is right ; 
but this rule can take place only in cases 
of a disputable nature. If a highway- 
man or pick-pocket should tell me, thas 
he thought he did people a service by 
robbing them or picking their pockets, 
or by holding their hands and _prevent- 
ing their being able to defend them- 
selves, or secure the villains that plundered 
them, I believe no charity would oblige 
me to believe such a one to be an honest 
man ; and much less would complaisance 
prevail with me, or.a reward induce me, 
to call him so. In public life, it is the. 
same: when a minister engages in no 
measures but what may be supposed to be 
for the public good, charity may induce 
me to believe, that he thinks he is doing. 
right, though I differ from him in opinion ; 
and such a minister, though his measures 


_be found fault with by some, yet he may 


depend upon having always a great part 
of the people of his side; but when a 
minister engages in such measures as evi- 
dently tend to the ruin of his country, 
there is no room for charity, one must 
believe him to be either an egregious 
fool, or an arrant knave. — 


This, my Lords, must be every honest 


man’s way of judging, in cases that, ad- 
mit of no dispute ; but, even in cases that 
are disputable, though charity obliges meé 
to believe that ministers think their mea- 
sures calculated for the good of their 
country, yet, if I think otherwise, I am 
obliged to oppose them, and may take 
such legal methods as | think fit, to pre- 
vent or defeat them, without deserving to. 
be called a fomenter of heats or animosi- 
ties. This was the case, with regard te 


the late Convention; it was thought, by 


many, to be a most scandalous and de- 
structive treaty: I thought so as soon as I 


saw it: I think so still; for I de not — 
think myself in the least included by the — 


sidewmd approbation it met with A 


_treaty’s being approved by a majority in 
parliament, does not oblige the minorit 

to approve of it. Your lordships have all 
aright to shew that you disapprove of what 
,meets with the approbation of the majo- 
rity, and to leave a testimony of your dis- 
‘approbation upon record ; nay, even a fu 


ture parliament is not obliged to approve 
of what, perhaps, met with a very general 


177 


epprobation in the preceding. The treaty 
of Utrecht was approved of by a majority 
m both Houses. T remember I then dis- 
approved of it, and gave my sentiments 
very freely in this House against it ; and I 
remember the reward I met with for so 
doing. That very treaty was, in a future 
parliament, so highly disapproved of, that 
some of those who had the chief hand in 
making it, were punished by parliament ; 

_and others had, perhaps, been more se- 
verely punished, if they had not fled from 
justice. This, my Lords, may perhaps be 
the fate of the Convention in some future 
parliament, though the father of it seems 
now extremely fond of his child ; for I can- 
not but look upon his Majesty’s Speech, 
and the Address now proposed, as a second 
approbation of that Convention; I must 
thmk them designed as a new triumph 
over those that opposed it, which can give 
no great joy to the nation, whatever it 
may do.to the father of the Convention ; 
and therefore I wish that, in order to make 
his country rejoice as well as himself, he 
would hereafter take as much care to 
triumph over those that broke it, as he 
now takes to triumph over those that op- 
pose it. 

This second approbation, this new tri- 
umph, I should have been easy about, if I 
had not thought it an encroachment. upon 
the constitution of my country, and an 
imposition upon my royal master. I think 
it a most dangerous encroachment upon 
the freedom of our constitution, to have 
the legal opposers of any public measure 
represented as fomenters of heat and 
animosities, and promoters of divisions 
among the people. If they had been 
guilty of any illegal or violent practices, 
there might have been some room for 
giving them such hard names; but, as noe 
such practices have been lately attempted, 
it must be allowed, by every one who un- 
derstands our constitution, to be a down- 
right misrepresentation ; and it is a most 
dangerous imposition upon our sovereign, 
to make him the author of such a misre- 
presentation. I must likewise look upon it 
as amost dangerous imposition, to make 
him believe, that there are unhappy divi- 
sions, or any divisions, amongst his sub- 
jects, from whence his enemies can have 
the least room to hope for success. Iwish 

Ned may have no other foundation to 
build their hopes on ; for, if they have not, 
they will soon see that they have nothing 
to hope for, but from his Majesty’s justice 
and moderation. a | 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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_ . Whatever disputes our pacific measures 
occasion, and these were the only disputes 
that can be said to have promcee any di- 
visions, or any thing like heats and animo- 
sities amongst us, they are all now hap- 
pily ended by his Majesty’s declaration of 
war. That declaration, my Lords, I must 
join with a noble lord that spoke some 
time ago, in applauding. I think it is ex- 
tremely right: it is well and strongly 
worded: the facts are well chosen, and the 
thoughts expressed with great energy ; but 
I must observe, that it is a sort of summary 
of the arguments made use of last year 
against: the Convention, and part of it, I 
believe, expressed almost in the very 
words of the Protest signed by many of 
your lordships upon that occasion, and en- 
tered upon the Journals of this House, as 
a testimony to posterity, of your having 
disapproved of what was then agreed to 
by a majority. This declaration, my 
Lords, has given full satisfaction to every 
man that:was displeased with our former 
pacific measures ; and surely, no man can _ 
suppose, that it is disdgreeable to those | 
that advised it. It is therefore unjust to 
say, that there are any divisions in this 
nation : it was wrong to say soto his Ma- 
jesty : it was more wrong to advise him ta 
say so in his Speech from the throne ; and 
it would be still more wrong in us to con- 
firm that misrepresentation, by any sort of 
insinuation in our Address. —_ 

War, my Lords, was what the whole 
nation, except a very few, long since de- 
sired. The few that were against it have 
done what was their duty: they have 
yielded to the general voice of their coun- 
try ; and the war is now declared. : I have 
already said, and I must again say, that I 
thank Ged for it; for I think it a most 
providential war for this nation. It could 
be nothing but Providence that could se 


harden the hearts, or rather blind the un- 
| derstandings of the Spaniards, as to make 


them refuse or neglect to perform, on 
their part, a treaty which was both ho- 
nourable and advantageous for them, but 


most inglorious and destructive for us, 


To us it would have been most unlucky, if 
they had paid the sum stipulated by that 
treaty.. It was a Providence most propi- 
tious to this nation, that put them into a 
humour to hold us in‘ such contempt as toe 
refuse making that, payment, which the 

had so solemnly promised; and as Provi- 
dence has been favourable to us in forcing 
us into the war, I hope it will be as fa- 
vourable to us in. the prosecution. It-is 


- motion. 
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‘hardly possible the event should. be un- 


fortunate for this nation, unless we render 
it so by our own conduct; and as an un- 


corrupt and independent parliament is the 


best check upon a minister’s conduct, I 


shall look on if as a bad omen of our fu- 


ture conduct, if we should, in. this. first 
session after the commencement of the 
war, shew so much complaisance to' any 
minister, as to confirm a misrepresentation 
made by him to the crown, especially as 
that misrepresentation is of such a nature, 
that, if it be believed, it must render our 
enemies more obstinate, and our friends 
less ready to join in any alliance with us. 


The Lord Chancellor again rose and 
ebserved, That although an objection had 
‘been made to some part ofthe noble lord’s 
proposition for an address, and a long de- 
bate had ensued, yet no motion had been 
regularly made for an amendment ; there- 
fore, he thought it his duty to take notice, 
that if they insisted upon their objection, it 
would be necessary to mention the words 
to be left out, and to think of some words 
to be put in their stead; after which the 


juestion he was to put, would be, ‘* Whe-’ 


er the words proposed to be left out 
should stand part of the motion.” 


Lord Bathurst: . 


My Lords; the words objected to, have 
been already mentioned, and I do not think 
it necessary to propose any to be put in 
their stead, till the question be first put, 
Whether or no they shall stand part of the 
If that question be carried in the 
negative, it will then be time enough to 
think, whether any and what words ought 


to be inserted in the room of those left out. 


This, I think, is the parliamentary way of 
rocéeding. What the next question may 
e, I shall not pretend’ to say, perhaps it 

may be, To address his Majesty to know 

who advised him to put into his Speech 
that paragraph, which has been found fault 
with. Even this would be parliamentary ; 
but whether your lordships will think pro- 
per to go so far, I do not know. How- 
ever, my Lords, to obviate the present 
seeming difficulty, I shall make you the 
motion for an, Amendment, in form, thus: 

That the motion made by the- noble lord, 

be amended by leaving out the words, 

‘To express our deep concern, that any 

such heats and animosities have been fo- 

mented throughout the kingdom, espe- 
cially at a time when the most perfect 
wnion js necessary against the common 


‘animosities without. 


Debate in the Lords 
enemy, which we shall endeavour to our 


‘utmost to promote.”? : 


The Earl of Ilay : 


My Lords; the noble lord upon the 
wool-sack did not find fault with your 
lordships’ manner of proceeding : he only . 
mentioned what was proper to be done; 
and when there is any defect or omission 


as to the form of your proceedings, it is 


his duty ta acquaint you with it, and to in- 
form you of what ought.to be done. I 
shall grant, it is not absolutely necessary 
to mention before-hand, whether any, and 
what words are to be put instead of those 
proposed to be left out; but it is usual, 
and even.candour seems to require it, be- - 
cause from thence, several lords may de- 
termine how to vote upon the first ques-’ 
tion. | 

As to the words objected to, I cannot, 
for my part, see the least occasion for 
leaving them out. I even think it neces- 
sary to keep them in. [I shall admit, my 


Lords, that the late conduct of Spain, es-'— 


pecially their non-performance of what 
they promised by the late Convention, has. 
rendered us unanimous for war. . But war 
or no war, was not the only dispute or di- 
vision amongst us. There have been 
many others, some of which still subsist ; 
and whatever there may be within doors, I 
am certain there are still great heats and 
Are there not sedi- 
tious libels now printed and dispersed? 
Are there not malicious stories spread 
against the government daily? Sometimes. 
it is said, that we are not yet in earnest as 
to the war: at other times, that notwith- 
standing our declaration of war, we dare. 
not strike a stroke. All the measures of 
our government are misrepresented to this. 
very day: even the proceedings of this. 
House are libelled, not only in conversa- 
tion, but in print. Is not every lord sen- 


sible of this? Do not your lordships all 


know it? And in such circumstances, was 
it not extremely proper for his Majesty to 
caution us against divisions, heats and ani- 
mosities? Will it not be necessary for us 


to declare in our Address, that we shall | 


endeavour to avoid adding fuel to the heats 
and animosities without.doors, by our dis- 
putes and divisions within? _ 

The question was then put, and passed 
in the affirmative, Contents 68, Not Con- 
tents 41. a 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.| The: | 


Address was as follows : | 


(so 


< 


a 
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‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; a 

“* We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 

_ loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
Jeave to return your Majesty our sincere 
and humble Thanks for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 7 
‘¢ The great regard which your Majesty 
has expressed for the sense of | both Houses 
of Parliament, in your proceedings with 
the court of Spain, is a continuance of that 
royal goodness, and concern for the true 
interest of your people, which we have so 
often experienced; .and your Majesty’s 
desire to have the advice and assistance of 
your parliament, as early as. possible, in 
~ this important conjuncture, is a fresh proof 


"of your real confidence in your. faithful 


subjects. 

‘‘ The justice and necessity of the War, 
. which your Majesty has been pleased to 
declare against Spain, must be as demon- 
strable to all the world, as the violent and 
intolerable methods practised by that na- 
tion, to interrupt and distress the naviga- 
tion and commerce of these kingdoms, are 
notorious; and it is the highest aggrava- 
tion of this offensive and inexcusable con- 
duct, that it has been obstinately pursued, 
in breach of the most solemn engagements, 
and in defiance of the highest obligations 
of friendship and good offices. But since 
Great Britain has been thus unavoidably 
called forth to arms, we esteem it our pe- 
culiar felicity, that we have a prince upon 
the throne, who, with paternal tenderness, 
joins in the just resentment of an injured 
nation ; and whose magnanimity and steadi- 
ness are equal to the glorious cause in 
which he is engaged. : 

‘‘ On this occasion, the unfeigned ten- 
der of our lives and fortunes is no more 
than is due to your Majesty, and our 
country ; and we do, from the bottom of 
our hearts, give your Majesty the strongest 
assurances, that we will zealously concur 
in all such measures, as may forward your 
preparations, and enable you to carry on 
the war with that spirit and vigour, which 
_ truly becomes the British name. : 

‘¢ Your Majesty’s goodness in acquaint- 
ing us from the throne, that you have aug- 
mented your Forces by sea and land, pur- 
suant to the power given you by parlia- 
ment, with all the moderation that was 
consistent with those desirable ends, which 
you, in your royal wisdom, have pointed 
out to us, as an instance of your Majesty’s 
gracious disposition to avoid bringing any 
unnecessary burdens upon your people: 

(VOL. XLj _. : 
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and though we cannot flatter’ ourselves, 
that a state of war will not be attended 
with great expences, and some inconve- 
niencies ; yet, when it is undertaken, not 
to gratify the views of restless ambition, 
but to assert and maintain the honour and 
just rights of your Majesty’s crown and 
kingdoms, we doubt not, but those power- . 
ful motives will induce all your subjects 
to undergo with cheerfulness whatever. is 
necessary in the prosecution of it. 

‘It gives us inexpressible concern, that . 
there should be any occasion for your Ma- 
jesty to repeat your gracious admonitions 
against those Heats and Animosities, 
which have been fomented throughout the 
kingdom. As we cannot.but most seri- 
ously lament the. unhappy divisions there- 
by occasioned ; so nothing shall be want- 
ing on our part to heal them, by promoting 
that good harmony and unanimity, which 
are.so necessary at this juncture: and we 
trust in God, that’ any hopes or views: 
formed by our enemies upon such circum- 
stances, will be found utterly vain and — 
groundless ; since all your Majesty’s sub- 
jects must be convinced, that the security 
of our religion and liberties, and the safety 
and prosperity of these kingdoms, do en- 
tirely depend on the preservation of your 


‘sacred person and government, and of the 


Protestant succession in your royal house. 

‘‘In this common cause, interest, as 
well as duty, will make us unite; and we 
do with the greatest zeal and firmness as- 
sure your Majesty, that: we are deter- 
mined, at the hazard of all that is dear to 
us, to support it against all your enemies. 
both at home and abroad; imploring the 
Divine Providence to give success to your 
arms, and make them the happy means of 


-procuring a safe and honourable-peace.”’ 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty 
gave this Answer: - 

‘© My Lords; I thank you for this Ac» 
dress so full of duty and affection to me, 
and of seasonable assurances of your vi- 
gorous support. ‘The satisfaction you ex- 
press in the measures I have taken, is very | 
agreeable to me ; and you may depend on 
my endeavours to carry on the war in 
such a manner, as may best answer the 
necessary ends proposed by it, and the just 

a2, : 


‘expectations of my people.” : 


- Debate.in the Commons on the. Address 

of Thanks.} The -Commons being re- 

turned to their House, the Speaker ‘re- 

ported his Majesty’s Speech. Upda which, 
[Gy | 
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Mr. Henry Archer rose; and said: __ 

Sir; as his Majesty has been pleased to 
declare in -his Speech, that he has called 
. us together so much earlier than usual, 


that he might take the immediate advice 


of :his parliament at this critical and im- 
portant conjuncture, give me leave to 
express the joy and satisfaction which I 
have in beholding so full a House upon 
this occasion, and particularly in seeing 
some gentlemen here again, whose great 
talents and experience have rendered them 
so able—and I hope I may now say they 
are no less willing,—to discharge this great 
trust and duty to their king and country. 

- The great cause of debate amongst. us 
the last session is now at an end: we are 
now engaged in an open and declared war 
against a haughty, insulting enemy, whom 
neither justice nor humanity, the law of 
nations, nor the sacred ties: of treaties 
could restrain from committing 
violence .and cruelties upon our fellow-sub- 
jects, and insulting our. Flag. 

During these provocations we were not 
insensible of his Majesty’s zeal and impa- 
tience to engage. in the are cause of 
vindicating the honour of his crown, and 
asserting the rights of his injured subjects ; 
but, like a common father:and preserver 
of his people, tender of their lives and 
welfare, and graciously regarding the ad- 
vice of: his parliament, he was pleased to 
interpose his royal endeavours with the 
king of Spain, in order to obtain, without 
the effusion of blood or calamities of war, 
(which is the last of all remedies when 
other trials fail of success) that justice and 
satisfaction, which nothing but the amazing 
perfidy and baseness of the Spaniards could 
uave refused. 

Give me leave, Sir, to say, that in this 
was shewn true fortitude and greatness of 
mind ; for it is ambition, it is wantonness, 

and military folly that delights in con- 
| ests; true valour knows no other aim 
than the peace and happiness of society. 

But when such measures did not succeed, 
when it was found necessary to have re- 
-eourse to arms, the same zeal and un- 
wearied: pains, which had been before em- 
ployed for establishing peace and public 
tranquillity, have been exerted in military 
pepe and armaments by sea and 

nd, in.order to. annoy our enemy in the 
most sensible part: and all Europe must 
be now convinced, not only of the justice 
ef our cause, but they: will judge from our 
‘cenduct that we have entered into the war 
wath. temper, and are carrying it on with 


" provo 


unheard of | 


¢ 
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the spirit and resolution of a brave and 

Led nation. And it is with plersure, 
Sir, that we must now behold the naval 
strength atid power of our country sent 
forth to avenge our wrongs, spreading 


terror round the coasts of our enemy, and | 


assuming the sovereignty of the sea with- 
out a rival. On the other hand, were we 
to view the situation of our enemy, he 
who so lately usurped a power over our 
ships at sea, prescribed a course to our 
navigation, and vainly laid claim to part of 
his Majesty’s dominions at land; to what 
is his pride reduced? Not daring to ven- 
ture out his fleet at sea, he creeps for 
safety within his ports. 

_ In this situation we cannot but express 
oursatisfaction in his Majesty’s wisdom and 
conduct, and in the vigour and steadiness 
of his resolutions; nor can we, without 
ingratitude, forget his royal clemency and 
moderation in time of peace, andthe tendcr 
and affectionate concern which he has 
shewn for his people ; virtues which will 
always endear a prince to his subjects, 
and make him .no less amiable in peace 
than formidable in war. 

. And if ever there was a time which 
called for the warmest expressions of duty 
and affection to the throne, this surely 3s 
the time; whilst we are engaged in a war 
abroad, and reproached, even by our ene- 
mies, for our divisions and animosities at 
home. Who is there, Sir, that can read 


the Spanish Manifesto without the utmost - 


concern and indignation ? Britain ‘ trou- 
bled with intestine divisions!’ There is 
the source and spring of our misfortunes ; 
it is from thence that our enemies have 
drawn their hopes of success against us, 
and formed such despicable ideas of our 
strength and power, as to dare to contend 
with this nation. But, Sir, it is not yet too 
late; we have it still in our power to dis- 
appoint their views and expectations : let 
us act with union and harmony amongst 
ourselves ; let us join in the common cause 
of our country, and support his Majesty 
with vigour and unanimity; and we shall 
again make the arms of Great Britain 
dreaded, and put a speedy end to the war 
by a ghorious and honourable: peace; and 
therefore I shall beg leave to move, &c. 


(see the Address. ) 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir ; the hon. entleman who. made the 
motion, has said so much in praise of 
the wisdom and propriety of his Mt 
and his ministers’ conduct, that he has left 
, 3 . 


ajesty’s 
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little or no room for me to add any thing 
to his panegyric. As to his Majesty, 1 
know that when he is honestly informed 
of the state of the nation, of the distresses 
of his people, and the causes that produced 


_ them, none, even of those who labour 


under the evils, are more desirous of see- 
ing them redressed : as for his ministers, I 
have always, when I had an opportunity, 
endeavoured to do them justice; I wish 
‘that to dothem justice and honour had 
been more frequently the same. But, 
Sir, before I take any notice of the motion 
made by the hon. gentleman, I. should 
speak a little with regard to a step taken 
by some of my friends and myself last ses- 
sion,* which we thought necessary, as 
. affairs then stood, for clearing our cha- 
racters to.posterity: from the imputation of 
sitting in an assembly where a determined 
majority: gave a sanction to measures, evi- 
dently to the disgrace of his Majesty and 
the nation. a 
This step, however it has been hitherto 
censured, will I hope for the future be 
treated in a different manner, for it is fully 
justified by the Declaration of War, so 
universally spore that any further 
vindication will be superfluous. There is 
not an assertion maintained in it that was 
not almost in the same words insisted upon 
oe who opposed the Convention. 
ry sentence in it is an echo of what 
was said in our reasonings against that 
treaty; and every positive truth, which 
the Declaration lays down, was denied 
with the utmost confidence by those who 
ke for the Convention. Since that 
time, Sir, there has not ene event happen- 
ed that was not then foreseen and fore- 
told: but give me leave to say, Sir, that 
though the treatment which we have since 
received from the court of Spain may 


_ * © Before the news of the great success 
against Porto-Bello had reached England, the 
gentlemen in the opposition had altered their 

lan of conduct: they saw the unconstitu- 

ional Secession they had made was in fact 
disagreeable te the public, nor was their own 
party at all unanimous in the measure itself; 
or some of the Pip repay amongst them 
punctually attended their duty in iament, 
and hed the thanks of char omatiaent for 
their attendance. The seceders therefore 
took advantage of the declaration of war being 
published to declare, that, as the difficulties 
which had hindered their attendance in parlia- 
ment were now removed by that declaration, 
they were resolved to resume their attendance 
the ing session.” ‘Tindal. 
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have swelled the account, yet it has fur- 
nished us with no new reasons for declar- 
ing war; the same piel onan have only 
been repeated, and nothing but longer 
patience has added to the justice of our 
cause. The same violation of treaties, the 
same instances of injustice and barbarity, 
the same disregard to the lay of nations, 
which are laid down as the reasons of this 
Declaration, were then too flagrant to be 
denied, and too contemptuous-to be borne ; 
norcan any one reason be alledged for justi- 
fying our going to war now, that was not of 
equal force before the Convention. After 
that was ratified, Sir, and after the Ad- 
dress of Parliament to his Majesty on-that . 
head, there was indeed some sort of pre- 
text for not commencing hostilities, because — 
you had laid yourselves under a kind_of obli- 
gation to see if the court of Spain would 
fulfil their part of the stipulations ; but this 
was a reason that could have no place be- 
fore ‘that conduct was entered into and 
approved. It is therefore evident that if 
the war be now necessary, it was neces- 
sary before the Convention; of this ne: 
cessity the Gentlemen (known, howevet 
improperly, by the name of Seceders) 
were then fully convinced. They saw, 
instead of that ardour of resentment, and 
that zeal for the honour of Britain, which 
such indignities ought to have produced, 
nothing but meanness and tameness and 
submission; and their natural conse- 

uences, a low, temporary expedient, a— 

ameful Convention ; a Convention which, 
had the Spaniards: not madly broken it, 
must have ended in our ruin, must have 
thrown our own navigation into the hands 
of our enemies. To such a conduct as 
this they could give no sanction; they 
saw that all opposition was ineffectual, and 
that their presence was only made use of, 
that what was already determined might 
be ratified-with the plausible appearance 
of a fair debate. They therefore seceded, 
if that word must be used on this occa- 
sion, and refused to countenance méa- ° 
sures which they could neither approve nor 
defeat. : 

- The state of affairs is now changed ; the 
measures of the ministry are now altered; 
and the same regard for the honour and 
welfare .of their country, that determined 
these gentlemen to withdraw their coun- 
tenance from such a conduct as they 
thought had a tendency to destroy them, 
the same has brought them hither once — 
more, to give their advice and assistance 
jn those measures, which they then pointed 
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out, as the only means of asserting and re- 
trieving them. ee 
Having said thus much, Sir, im vindica- 
tion of that step, I shall not at present 
give myself the trouble of enquiring into 
the effects with which it was attended ; or 
whether it had any influence in producing 
this Declaration of War. Neither shall I 
take any notice of the unwillingness with 
which a certain right hon. person near me 
is said. to have entered into this war. I 
shall only take notice of the motion for an 
Address now made. 
, Here, Sir, 1 am very willing to agree 
with the hon. gentleman in what he ob- 
served, with regard to the wisdom and 
necessity of the Declaration of War, and 
the insults and injuries we have received 
from that nation, which is now the object 
of our_resentment; I am very glad to 
hear these sentiments from that quar- 
ter. But I have somewhat to_ add about 
the means of making it conducive to 
the honour and interest of this nation. 
There is one measure, which, if constantly 
and resolutely pursued by us, will make 
this war of most lasting advantage to the 
nation, and that is, Sir, to take and hold. 
Let us attack their settlements in the 
West Indies with such a force as cannot 
be defeated ; and let us-put it out of the 
power of any ministry tp give up the con- 
ue we shall make: we shall then put 
e trade and navigation of this nation be- 
yond all future violation. 7 
And here I beg leave to observe, tha 
all the nation has just reason to regret the 
miscarriage of a bill which I had the ho- 
nour to bring in two sessions ago, by 
which his Majesty’s adventuring subjects 
might have been encouraged to attempt 
conquests upon the enemy. If it had 
passed, I make no doubt, but before this 
time we should have seen the good effects 
of it; for nothing, Sir, next to our own 
weak and inconsistent conduct, has con- 
tributed more .to the insolence of Spain, 
than a notion which they entertain, that 
we neither can nor dare attack them in 
.their most sensible parts. If that bill 
had passed, this nation would soon have 
done itself ample justice upon its enemies, 
without putting the government to one 
shilling expence. We have an instance 
of the spirit and power, with which the 
private adventurers of this nation can act, 
in the glorious reign of queen Elizabeth ; 
which was distinguished by nothing more 
than the success of our arms and counsels 
- against that power which has now so long 


¢ 
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insulted us. It was to private adventurers - 
that all the success of sir. Francis: Drake 
was owing; and till that spirit is revived, 
till we take and hold, we never can ex-. 
pect to see any advantage arise to the 
nation from this war: for which reasons I 
hope to see, before the end of this ses-: 
sion, a Bill brought in with proper clauses: 
to encourage not only his Majesty’s forces, 
but his Majesty’s subjects, to make con- 


uests in the Spanish West Indies. In. 


the last great war, Sir,.this was thought a 
very proper conduct; and when one bill 
for that effect was not found sufficient to 
answer every objection that might arise, 
another bill was passed a very little time 
after more full and more explicit. 


Perhaps I have been a little too long on 


this subject, and what I have said would 
have come,much more properly from some 
een ges in the administration; but I 


ought myself obliged, Sir, to say thus 


much in vindication of my own conduct 
whan I brought in that bill, and of the 
arguments 1 then used to enforce it. — 
Another reason why I have insisted. so 
much upon it, is to do honour to his.Ma- 
jesty, who in his Speech certainly points 
to this conduct, and to express my readi- 
ness to support the ministry in that and 
all other steps that shall be taken in order 
to carry on this war with vigour and ad- 
vantage. I dare say, Sir, that all my 
friends are of the same opinion with my- 
self; I can venture to answer for them 
that there will be no other contest on this 


occasion, but who shall be most-forward 
in assisting his Majesty to act with the 


weight that becomes the dignity of his — 


crown, and may make the sutcess answer- 


_able to the justice of his cause. | 


- Having said thus much, Sir, I am na- 
turally led to consider some expressions 
both inthe Speech and motion§ which I 
myst own I could not, at first, hear with- 
out concern, and to which longet consi-’ 
deration has not yet reconciled me. His: 
Majesty mentions Heats and Animosities. 
Sir, I do not know who drew up. this 


Speech; but whoever he was, he should — 


have spared that expression: I wish he 


had drawn a veil over the heats and ani- . 


mosities that must be owned once sub- 
sisted upon this head; for I am sure none 
now subsist. Was it the effect of these 
heats and animosities (to use the words 
of the Speech) * industriously fomented 
throughout this nation,’ that Spain, for 
twenty years, treated us with all the. inso- 


lence, barbarity, and injustice that could 


i 
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have been practised upon a nation con- 
quered and enslaved? Was it the effect of 
our heats and animosities, that our mi- 
nistry concluded a treaty with that crown, 
which at once gave up all our trade and navi- 
gation to her mercy? Was it owing to our 
heats and animosities, Sir, that this treaty 
was ratified, approved of, and must have 
been now in force, had not the Spaniards 
themselves broke it? No, Sir, if there 
were heats and animosities, they were oc- 
casioned by the ministry not pursuing 
those measures saa have now fallen upon. 


_ But since their conduct is happily changed, 


all animosities are extinct; nor will they 
ever disturb us again, till a conduct, as 
much to the discredit and dishonour of the 
nation as that which gave rise to them, 
shall make it necessary to revive them. 

I will make no motion upon what I have 
said; only I must repeat it once more, 


. that I heartily wish, for his Majesty’s ho- 


nour and service, that no mention had 
been made of heats and animosities ; and 
I think we should more consult the re- 
putation and dignity of this House, if in 
our Address we should take no notice of 
that clause of the Speech. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; after what passed last session, and 
after the repeated declarations of the hon. 
entleman who spoke last, and his friends, 
little expected that we should have this 
session been again favoured with their 
company. I gm always pleased, Sir, when 
I see gentlemen in the way of their duty, 
and glad that these peitlemen have re- 
turned to theirs ; though, to-say the truth, 
I was in no great concern lest the service 
either of his Majesty or the nation should 
suffer by their absence. I helieve the na- 
tion is generally sensible, that the many 


- useful and popular acts which passed to- 


wards the end of last session were greatly 
forwarded and facilitated by the secession 
of these gentlemen, and if they are re- 
turned only to oppose and perplex, I shall 
not at all be sorry if they secede again. 
The hon. gentleman said, that they took 
that step, because he and his friends con- 
ceived that measures were pursued which 
tended to ruin ‘the honour and interest of 
this nation; and that they have returned 
to their duty, because these measures are 
now at an end. Sir, I do not remember 


_ any one step which was taken in the whole 


of our transactions with Spain, that has not 
been fully canvassed in parliament, and as 
fully approved. ‘The parliament can best 
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judge what is fit or not fit to be done, and . 
while I have the honour of bearing any” 
share in the administration, I shall still: 
think myself safe, and my actions com- — 
pletely justified, if they are, after mature © 
deliberation, approved by a British parlia- 
ment. The stale argument of corruption 
never shell have any weight with me; it 
has been the common refuge of the dis- - 
appointed and disaffected ever since go- 
vernment had_a being; and it is an accusa- 
tion, that like all other charges, though 
unsupported by proof, if advanced against 
the best and most disinterested adminis- 
tration, and pushed with a becoming vio- 
lence, a pretended zeal for the public 
good will never fail to meet with applause | 
among the populace. 1 cannot, however, 
believe that the hon. gentleman and his - 
friends have found any reason to boast of 
the effects produced by their Secession 
upon the minds of the people ; for it-wasa 
very new way of defending the interests of 
their constituents, to desert them when 
they apprehended them to be endangered. 
I should not have touched so. much upon, 
this subject had I not been in a manner 
called upon to do it by what fell from the — 
hon. gentleman who spoke last. I shalt 
now proceed to take some notice of what 
he further advanced. 

The declaration of war against Spain is 
neither more nor less than the conse- 
quence, which his Majesty again and_ 
again informed this House would arise 
from the Spaniards persisting in their re- 
fusal to do justice to his injured subjects ; 
and what the hon. gentleman has said upon - 
that head amounts to nothing more than 


.that after the Spaniards had absolutely re- 


fused to do that justice, his Majesty pro-. - 
ceeded to those measures which he had 
then more than once promised to take. [ 
am sorry that the hon. gentleman should 


so ‘far distrust the royal assurances, as 


rather to absent himself from his duty as a 
member of this House, than put any con-: 
fidence ‘in his Majesty’s promise. But 


give me leave to Say, Sir, that, from the. 


well known charactér_of his Majesty, this 
declaration of war is no more than what. 
the hon. gentleman and his friends had 
not only reason, but ‘a right to expect, 
even at the time of their secession, if the 
continuance of the injustice of the court 
of Spain should make it necessary to have 
recourse to arms. So that upon the whole, : 
I neither see how his Majesty’s not issu- 
ing this declaration of war, when they 
were pleased to- require it, was a good 
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' reason for their running from their duty ; 
nor how its being issued at last is any 
apology for their return. 

The hon. 
a measure which he appears to be very 
fond of, and that is, attacking the enemy in 
America, and rane the property of what 
shall be conquered there in his Majesty’s 
subjects. Sir, I do not think this a very 
proper time to come to any explana- 
tion upon that head ; if it is a step proper 
to be taken, the wisdom of his Majesty 
and the parliament will certainly not omit 
it; and in that case 1 think the less it is 
. talked of before it is put in execution, the 
better it will be for this nation, as the more 
likely to succeed. 

As to the hon. gentleman’s favourite 
Bul, which he has mentioned, and which 
was, I think, with great justice thrown out 
two sessions ago, I cansee no use it could 
have been of, since, though it had passed 
then, it gould not have taken place before 
the declaration of war. And if that Bill 
should be thought proper, we can now 
pass it, and let it immediately take effect. 

_ The hon. gentleman made some remarks 
upon that part of his Majesty’s Speech, 
which mentions heats and animosities, and 
seemed to think that they are now ex- 
tinguished. Sir, I could wish they were; 
but I think it is evident to every common 
understanding that they are not. But 
though all former heats and animosities 
_ Were now extinguished, the caution and 
advice given by his Majesty are very pro- 
per upon this occasion, because but very 
ately they rose to a very great height, to 
such a height, Sir, as in some measure even 
to disown the authority of the supreme. 
legislature ; for what construction can I 
put upon the actions of gentlemen who 
retire from the service of this House, be- 
cause, as they pretend, the proceedings of 
the House are contrary to law and the 
constitution, though it is plain, that both 
the law and constitution of this nation have 
ne other foundation than the determina-. 
tions of parliament ? . 

Sir, 1 will not say all I can upon this 
head. The hon. gentkeman demanded 
whether the heats and animosities of the 
nation made you bear with the insolences 
of Spain for 20 years? If Spain treated 
this nation with insolence, if she injured 
his Majesty’s subjects, her insolence was 
eacouraged, and her fears removed by our 
divisions. For while such heats and ani- 
mosities against an administration subsist, 


ne government could be imagined so mad | 


entleman has dwelt long on- 
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as to rush into a war, and expose them- 
selves to foreign and domestic enemies at 
once. If these divisions appear to be laid' 


asleep at present, it is only because the 


faction think they cannot with the least 
shew of decency continue their clamours, 
since they have been gratified in their fa- 
vourite measures. The hon. gentleman 
blamed the Convention. Sir, I still think 
as well of the Convention as ever [ did; 
and I believe the wisdom and modera- 
tion shewn by his Majesty. in accepting. 
of the Convention as a preliminary to a 
peace have produced this happy effect, 
that you have at present only Spain to 
contend with. It was this inclination for. 
coming to terms, if.terms in any degree. 


equitable could have been obtained, which 


his Majesty had all along shewn, that has. 


convinced all Europe that the insolence, * 


injustice, and obstinacy of the court of 
Spain were the only causes of the war. 
Upon the whole, Sir, I think the very 
objection which the hon. Jecieriiean has: 
made is some part of a proo 
still subsist ; for it is no great sign of una- 
nimity that such insinuations and objec- 
tions are started on the first day of the. 
session; especially as the war has been 
hitherto so successfully and so vigorously. 
carried on, as not to leave the least ground 


the administration. Therefore, Sir, 
entirely for agreeing to the motion. 


Sir John Barnard : © 


Sir; as I attended my: duty -in this 
House all last session, and as [ am re- 
solved ever to do so while I have the ho- 
nour to be in parliament, I can with the 
greater freedom declare my sentiments 
with regard to what has passed between 
the two hae. gentlemen who spoke last. As 
to the step that was taken by the hon. 
gentleman and his friends, in absenting 
themselves from the service of this House, 
I have cates more to say, than that I 
am convinced the gentlemen themselves 
acted from good motives, and thought it 


for reflecting either upon his Majesty or . 
am 


for the service of the nation. This, Sit, I - 


say, from my personal knowledge of these 


gentlemen, and of their zeal. But what-_ 


ever were the motives to their taking that 
step, I am persuaded that they now no 
longer subsist ; and that as the declaration 
of war has rendered us ‘all unanimous, so 
nothing is now necessary te preserve our 


unanimity but a hearty and vigorous pro- | 


secution ef it on the part of the ministry. 
The-hon. gentleman who spoke last said, 


, that divisions - 
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That the war had been hitherto so suc- 
cessfully and vigorously carried on, as to 
leave no grounds for reflecting either upon 
his Majesty or the ministry. Sir, I believe 
there is not aman in the nation who would 
reflect upon his Majesty, in whatever man- 
ner it is conducted ; but I fear, that, as it 
is, great numbers are dissatisfied with the 
ministry. As‘I have the ‘honour to be 
@ representative in this House for the most 
populous city, and a city of the greatest 
trade in his Majesty’s dominions, or per- 
haps in the world, it is my duty to declare, 
that I do not think the war has been car- 
ried on with that vigour and success that 
migh have been expected; I shall take 
,the liberty to point out a few instances 
wherein it appears to the trading part of 
that city, that there has not been the best 
management. — 
To the trade of this nation all adminis- 
trations ought to have the principal re- 
. gard; and every step, every measure they 
take ought to be with a view of protecting 
or improving it. But how does it appear, 
that the security and encouragement of 
trade has been, in the course of this war, 
attended to? ‘Instead of building small 20 
gun ships, the only ships that can most 
effectually curb the Spanish privateers, 
we have equipped scarce any other than 
great, pompous ships of 70, 80, or 100 
guns, which, though they may be very 
serviceable in an engagentent, I apprehend 
are almost useless for the purpose I have 
mentioned. It is, Sir, from their priva- 
teers only that we have any thing to dread ; 
the Spanish fleet is not at present, nor can 
be for some time, in any condition to face 
ours ; therefore the principal view of those 
who have hitherto had the direction of 
this war, ought to have been the protec- 
_ tion of our merchant ships from privateers, 
by a sufficient number ef 20 gun ships. If 
' the government had wanted such ships, 
, they might have bought as many as they 
wanted ready built: and in my opinion, 
the public money would have been laid 
out to much greater advantage than ‘we 
have seen it. 
' There is another point, Sir, in which I 
think there has been a considerable defect 
in our management of the present war ; and 
that is with regard to the small number of 
ships sent to the West Indies. It is there 
that we can only hopeto distress the enemy, 
and it. was there alone that the whole, or 
the greatest part of our force, ought to 
ave been employed. An admiral (Ver- 


mon) was indeed sent out, and it is gene- | 
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rally thought he is gone to the West-In- 
dies, but we have not yet heard that the 
fleet he has with him has been able to do 
any thing; and indeed we have no great 
reason to expect that he can da much, ag 
he carried out no land forces with him, nor 
any stores that are commonly used in at- 
tacking or demolishing forts, which is the 
business that must be first done in those 
parts. on | 

Another thing which the merchants 
have very much at heart, is the’stationing 
his Majesty’s ships in proper places for 
protecting our own trade, and annoying 
that of ourenemy. They observe that our 
trade has suffered very much for want of 
ships stationed at proper places; and that, 
except by the capture gf two Caracca 
ships, the Spaniards have sufferéd very 
little. te 

From these considerations, I am afraid 
it will appear that upon balancing ‘the ac- 
counts between us and Spain, since this 
war has commenced, the disadvantage is 
on our side. There was indeed one op- | 
portunity, which if we had been vigilant 
and active in the use of it, might have 
gone far towards repairing our losses; and 
that was the intercepting the Assogue 
ships: but that, like many other measures, 
has it seems proved unsuccessful. Per- 
haps, Sir, before we boast too much of the 
vigour and success with which the war has 
been carried on, it may be expedient ta 
enquire by what means these ships escaped, 
especially as it was known that they were 


on their voyage, and as the course which ~ 


they actually held was that in which our 
government might most reasonably have 
expected to have met them. — 

As to what the hon. gentleman said with 
regard to our divisions, really, Sir, I am 
of opinion, that whatever divisions are 
among us, must be charged upon the’mi- 
nistry, who, whether they have raised 


‘them or not, may now easily extinguish 


them by such a vigorous prosecution of 
this war, as may convince the nation that 
they are in earnest. At least I can ven- 
ture to answer for the great body ‘of which 
I have the honour to be one of the repre- 


sentatives, that they will think no expences 


they shall contribute too large, they will. 


think no testimonies of their duty and zeal 
for the administration too strong, if this 
_War is prosecuted with as much vigour as 
it has been undertaken with justice. 


{ 
i 


Sir Charles Wager : 
_ Sir; I did not think that I should have 
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spoken upon this occasion, but as some 
. things have fallen from the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last which it is my duty to 
answer, | thall give the House what satis- 
faction I can with regard to the manage- 
ment of the present war.—As to our being 
eater sufferers by captures than the 
paniards have been, that, Sir, I believe is 
very true, and there is a sufficient, perhaps 
an invincible reason for it, which is that 
we have a great deal more to lose than 
ne The sea is covered with our ships, 
and the extent of our trade gives the 
Spaniards the advantages of very frequent 
Captures. f 
reign commerce in Europe, and the little 
they have is carried on in other bottoms 
than those belonging to themselves; so 
that the flag of d3ther nations protects their 
property—-As to their American com- 
merce, but a few ships are employed in it, 
and the great distance of the voyage, with 
the wideness of the navigation, renders the 
intercepting them very uncertain, The 
hon. gentleman mentioned the cotirse of 
the Assogue ships. IfI could conceive it 
necessary, I could easily convince every 
gentleman here, that it was not owing to 
any defect either of zeal-‘or prudence.in the 
administration, nor to any negligence of 
the Admirals who lay on those coasts, that 


they were not taken, but merely to an ac- 


cident of their having met with an advice 
boat sent from their court, which it was 
fifty chances to one they would not have 
met with, and which made them alter their 
course. It was insinuated that we had not 
.a sufficient number of ships employed to 
protect our own, and to annoy the enemy’s 
trade in the West Indies. I do not know 
what gentlemen mean by a sufficient num- 
ber, but to the best of my remembrance 
we have at present 34 ships great and 
small employed in that service. I believe 
that we have seldom or never had so great 
a number in those seas, and that in the 
‘present state of our navy, we cannot spare 
a greater number without neglecting the 
service in other places. | 
The other objection was founded on a 
supposed error of the ministry, in not em- 


ploying a sufficient number of 20 gun 


ships. Sir, I own that 20 gun ships are of 
very great service in the present war. But 
the 20 gun ships in the service of the go- 
vernment, were not sufficient to supply all 
the services which the particular circum- 
stances of this war required. Besides, 
that a good number of them had been 
found unfit for service, and must therefore 
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be rebuilt. The hon. gentleman said that 
the government might have bought ships 
from private persons for that purpese. 
This very method is now pareted: 

have been already purchased ; and several 
contracts are now depending for purchas- 
ing more; but still there is required some 
time to fit them out, and to render them 
serviceable as.ships of force. 
whole, Sir, there is no. manner of doubt 
that.some ef the merchants, and trading 
part of the nation, have been sufferers 
since the commencement of this war, and 


possibly they may suffer still more if it | 


continues: but this, Sir, was often foretold 
in the House before the war was declared, 
and is what our merchants ought to have 
charged their account with. 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks.} 
The question being put, the following Ad- 
dress was agreed to, without a division: 

‘< Most Gracious Sovereign ; | 

‘‘ We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled, beg leave to 
return your majesty our unfeigned thanks, 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne, and to express our entire satisfac- 
tion in your majesty’s declaration of war 
against the crown of Spain ; a war, which 
the repeated violences and depredations 
committed by the Spanish nation upon 
the trade and commerce of these king- 


doms, the notorious violation of their most . 


solemn engagements, their obstinate re- 


fusal of making reparation for past mju-. 


ries, and of giving security against the like 
for the future, have rendered just and un- 
avoidable. 


“It is with the highest sense of duty 


and gratitude we acknowledge, your ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and paternal care of your 


people, in. making use of the power . 


anted to your majesty by parliament, 
or the security and defence of these king- 
doms, for the protection of our trade, and 
for the distressing-and annoying our ene- 
mies in the most sensible and effectual 
manner; and we beg leave to assure hee 
majesty, that nothing shall divert or 
us from sustaining, with satisfaction and 
cheerfulness, any extraordinary expences 
and inconveniencies, that must inevitably 
attend the various and extensive services, 
which your majesty shall find necessary to 
undertake, in vindicating the honour of 
your crown, in asserting the rights of your 
people, and in procuring justice to an in- 
jured and provoked nation, i 


; some 


Upon the | 


eter | 
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t And we Bése6th yOur majesty, to dé- | 


tépt the strongest and itidst affectionate 
assurances, that, i GéEncé OF yout mia- 
jesty’s king@onis,*and ih siipport of the 
Gortittion cause Of otir country, we will 
faise such effectual suppliéd, anil ith such 
cheerfulness and dispatch, 4s will forward 
ahd givé spirit to your majésty’s prépara- 
tioiis, dd etiable your majesty to carry-ch 
thé war With vigotr. 
- 8 Ana yout dutiful Comiions, being 
truly sehsib 
thtestine Hédtd dnd dninidsitied, will, With 
a zéal betorhing the representatives of the 
people in pardjainent, endéavout to éom- 
pose thosé an lappy divisions, which have 
too long prévailed Among your majesty’s 
bibjects ; and we do assiré your majésty, 
that nothing shall be wanting on our part, 
to restore to thé nation that tion and 
hatrnotly which may efféctualy defeat and 
disappoint all the vain projects, hopes, and 
Expectations of your majedty’s open and 
séctet enémiés, both at hénie dnd abroad.” 


| Fle King’s Ariswéer.] The Ring ré- 
turned this Answer : ba | 
, “* My Lords and Gentlémen; 
“I thank you for this dutiful Address, 
Which is so agreeable fo former Resolu- 
tions of Both Houses of Parliament. Your 


dnanimous and vigorous support in carry- 
irig on thé War’ will be the’ best meéans of 
honourable terms of 


procuring safe an : 1 ) 

seacé’; and you midy rely on my utinost 
caré and éndéavour to dbtaii effectual sé- 
‘arity for the just rights of navigation and 
¢ommerce bélonging to my subjects.” 


_ Debate in thé Conimons on thé Bill for 
thé Exicouragsénient of Sedimén.*] Nov. 16, 
t. Pulténey spoke as follows" 

_ Sit; as war is’ at last déclared against 
Spain, it will be very‘ proper to pass a Bill 
for encouraging our Séamen.. I had the 
horidur to present oné fox that purpose 
{wo sessions ago, but. it had not thé good 

rtuné to niéet with the concurtence of 

is Hovisé. Té Was. tlie objéctéd, that 
by passing sitet a Bil wé might interrupt 
thé Goursé Of otir’ négéciations at the court 
of Spufn’ : this, I présunié, was thé chié 
tédson fo¥ which it wis rejéctéd. But as 
thé fi¢gociitions with that covit aré rdw 
at dit Grid, F Kopé thé proposal I now’ rise 


.* ‘This Debate appeared first in the London 
Magazine for july 1740, and was thence ¢p- 
La into the Gentléman’s Magaziné of No- 
fver aif Dieter followidg’. 
(VOL. XI. ] 
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It théét jvith 6 opposition. 
od, Sir, for miaking the war 
On With, vigour: if 
thereforé driy Ws Gr regu ations have for- 
fietly been thoiight tecessary, thé ought 
to be révivéd. For this reason, I take the © 
liberty to itiove, that thé 6th dnd th sec- 
tions Of &h Aét indde in thé. 6th of giiéen 
Aihe, enttiléd, ¢ An Act for thé batier 
‘ steuriiig the Trade of this kingdom by 
‘ Ctuizéts and Convoys;? and.also the 
Gnd séctidn of di Act madé in the same 
year, entitléd, ¢ An 
‘ ment of Tiadé to America,’ may bé 
=This béing actordigly doiie, he desited 
that leave might bé given to bring in a - 
Bill, « For the more éffectual Sécuting and 
‘ encouraging the Trade of the Britieh 
* Subjects to América, and for.thé Encqu- 
‘ragéement of Séamién to enter into his 
¢ Majésty’s Séivice.’*. : 
. Mr. Henry Petham : . , 
Sir; the Encouragement of our Sedmen 
ig SO nécéssafy for presérving the rights, 


ae ee ee ate 


* “Mr. Pilténey renewed his motion for 
the Bill, Whict Had miscartied béforé, ¢ For thé 
moré effectual securing and: enéoura ing thé 
trade of his Mdjesty’s Brisish Subjects fo me- 
rica; dnd for the eficouragement of sedmert to 
enter into his Majesty’s service? This motion; 
after some faint opposition in point of decency; 
was agreed to: the bill was Wrought in and’ 
passed both Houses; and a proclamation in 
conséquence of if was issued to let the subjects 
know, that his Majesty would grant them sepa- 
rate or united ¢harters or cofnmnissi¢ns for the 
more effectually enab¥itig thém té attack or dé- 
stroy the ships, | pies factéties and settlement$ 
of the Spanmrds;. and fo secure, to them and 
their heirs, thé full and andpubted right, pro- 
perty, and title to what, they should take, of 


Cause to be taken; from the enemy.” Tindal. — 


v Myhen. Pullensy pidvel to, bring’ in thie 
Bill’ for the ecurity of Trade and encourage-, 
ment uf seamen, whiclr hat béeh thrown out 


Hast session by thé exertions of the minister; 


Walpole opposed it with much warmth, and 
demauded that the’ measme should be’ post- 


: poriéd for the purpose of taking it into conshde- 


ration. On the first reading, however, he did 


' not venture to continue his opposition, anu after 


. 17 


ia slight, animadversion by Horace Walpole, 
;it passéd without a division. Although the 


minister appreciated the injustice of depriving. 


‘thé piblle of all shate’in the prize money, and 

iof dniitilating dt dhcé a great source of re- 
Venue, which might assist edvernment in car- 
' rying on the wat, yet be dreaded to resist sv’ 
popular 9 meagure,, ant to offend thé navy of 


Laces 


Coxe’s’ Meniciré of -Sir R 
[H] | | 


Act, fox Encinitas. 
read., = 
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: and vindicating the honour of this nation, 
that I can with the greatest. sincerity de- 
clare, that no man hasa greater regard for 
that useful part of his Majesty’s subjects 
than I have. 
them all the encouragement that is in our 


power to bestow, and therefore shall al- 
ways be ready to agree to any reasonable . 


proposition that can be made for that pur- 
ose. 

by the Bill he proposes to bring in, I can- 
not pretend to be thoroughly acquainted 
with; but if it is to be such a one as was 
brought in by him and some other gentle- 
men about two years ago, I must think his 
motion a little too precipitate. 

‘By our constitution the crown has the 
sole and absolute property in every ship 
and cargo taken from an enemy by any of 
his Majesty’s ships of war; and therefore, 
when any share of a prize is given or pro- 
mised to the captors, it ought to be consi- 
dered as a gracious condescension in the 
crown, for their encouragement. This, 
Sir, is the true state of the case, with re- 
gard to all prizes taken by any of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war: and as all acts of 
grace and favour ought to come originally 
from the throne, I think, if any law be ne- 
cessary for regulating the distribution of 
those prizes that may, in the present war, 
be taken from the enemy, or for giving 
the whole or any share of them to the cap- 
tors, we ought to wait till we have a mes- 
sage from the crown for that purpose.. If 
such a Bill be brought into this House, be- 
fore we have a message from the crown, it 
will, in my opinion, shew a sort of disre- 
spect to his Majesty, which, ‘I‘am con- 
vinced, is very far from being the inten- 
tion of the hon. gentleman who has made 
this motion. It will be in some measure 
fore-stalling the favours of the crown, and 
transferring from his Majesty to some of 
the members of this House, that popularity 
which is to be gained by a measure that 


. has the appearance of so much generosity 


and bounty. 
If. it be proper to give tie whole of every 
_prize taken by any of his Majesty’s ships 
of war to the officers and seamen employed 
in taking her, his Majesty may.do it with- 
out the authority of an Act of parliament, 
and if any farther powers are wanted for 
encouraging our seamen, I am convinced, 
his Majesty will apply to us fot that pur- 
Se in a very short time. If we had sat 
or any number of days, and no such mes- 
sage-had been sent to us, any gentleman 
might. have taken the liberty to propose 
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What the hon. gentleman intends. 
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what he thought was necessary for encou- 
raging our seamen, or any other part of 
his Majesty’s subjects, ‘to attack and 
plunder the enemy. If we should think 
the proposition reasonable, and necessary 
for the public service, it would be incum- 
bent upon us to comply with it; and the. 
performing of our duty, as members of 
this House,, can never be inconsistent with 
the respect that is due to our Sovereign ; 
but, however reasonable the proposition 
now made to us may be, however neces- 
sary for the public service, I am sure, it is 
neither necessary, nor incumbent upon us, 
as representatives of the ae to enter 
into the consideration of it the very se- 
cond day of the session ; and as itis a pro- 
position that, in its own nature, ought first 
to be brought before us by means of a 
message from the crown, I think we ought 
to wait, at least for a few days, in order to 
give his Majesty time to consider and com- 
municate to us, what he thinks may be ne- 
cessary for encouraging not only our sea- 
men, but every individual in his Majesty’s 
dominions, to concur and assist in vigor- 
ously prosecuting the war now declared 
against Spain. — ; 
This, I think, Sir, is the least we can do | 
upon this occasion; and therefore, I must 
beg leave to say, that I think it would be, 
in some measure, taking advantage of the 
crown, to order such a Bill to be brought 
in, even before we have paid our duty to 
his Majesty in 4n Address, by way of An- 
swer to his most gracious Speech. There- 
fore, I hope, the hon. gentleman will agree 
to have his motion ey for a few 
days ; because the consideration of it ma 
in that time be recommended to us by his 
Majesty ; or if it should not, we may re- — 
sume the consideration of it, without any 
breach of that duty which we owe to our 
Sovereign. I know that, during the late 
war against France, a Bill was brought in 
and passed into a law, for giving all Prizes 
taken from the enemy to the captors. As 


| L have not lately looked upon that part of 


our Journals, I cannot positively say what 
it was that gave rise to that Bill; but Iam 
apt to believe, that it proceeded from some 
message, or intimation from the crown ; 
and as it cannot be more necessary in the 
present war, than it was in that, I can see 
no reason for our being in such a hurry. | 

At present, Sir, I shall not enter into 
the merits of the question; but as Ihave 
the honour to serve the crown, and con- 
sequently must know several facts, which 


‘some gentlemen may not be acquainted 
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with, as I am at liberty, I think myself 
obliged, upon this occasion, to inform the 
House, that with regard to those prizes 
- which Providence has already put into 

our hands, different applications have al- 
ready been made to his Majesty: one 
from the captors, and another from the 
suffering merchants. I hope it will be al- 


lowed, that both ought to be regarded. | 
The former think they have, from custom, | 


a title to a very large share of the prizes, 
which have, by them, been taken from the 
enemy : the latter have suffered greatly by 
the enemy, and as reparation is one of the 
ends proposed by our going to war, they 
think they have a title to have some part 
of their losses made good, by appropriating 
to that use some share of those prizes that 
shall be taken by his Majesty’s ships of 
war. Both these petitions are founded on 
justice, and for this reason his Majesty has 
already answered, that when a value is put 
upon the prizes, and the ships and cargoes 
disposed of to the best advantage, both 
shall be considered. With regard there- 
fore to the prizes already taken, we neither 
can, consistently with his Majesty’s pro- 
mise, nor ought we to give the whole to 
the captors ; and with regard to those that 
may hereafter be taken, I am in great 
doubt, whether we ought to do so by an 
established law : his Majesty will certainly 
do so, when he thinks they deserve it, and 
as often as the treaties now subsisting be- 
tween us and our allies, and the justice 
that is:due'to our injured merchants, will 
_admit of it; therefore, I believe, the best 


and the wisest thing we can do, is to leave 


_ the law as it stands at present. I amsure, 
his Majesty will never desire to make an 
advantage to himself by any prize that 
shall be taken. The captors will always 
be sufficiently rewarded, and the residue, 

. 8@ far as is consistent with the regard we 


ought td have for our allies, will be ap-. 


plied either to the public service, or to 
make good the losses of our merchants. 
Thus, whilst a discretionary power re- 
mains in the crqwn, our seamen will have 
&@ proper encouragement, withcut doing 
injustice to any other part of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and without giving a just offence 
to any of our allies. Whereas, if by an 
established and unalterable law we give 
the whole to the captors, they may often 
have more than ought, either in justice or 


rudence, to be given them: injustice will, 


in my opinion, be done to our suffering 
merchants, and we may give some of those 
» who are now our allies, or at least our pre- 
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tended friends, a good pretence for joining 
with Spain against us. The ends pro- 
posed by the motion I highly approve of, 
and if the Bill be calculated effectually to 
answer those ends, I shall be ready to 
agree, not only to its being brought in, 
but to its being passed into a law. 


Mr. Sandys replied as follows: 


Sir; when I heard the motion made by — 
my hon. friend, I little-expected it would 


have been opposed.. To secure and en- 


courage effectually the trade of his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects in America, and to en-° 


courage seamen to enter into his Ma- 
jesty’s service, are points of such great 
consequence to this nation, and so neces- 
sary upon the present occasion, that I 
imagined every gentleman . would have 
been curious to see what expedients had 
been thought of for these purposes. 
Surely, it must be allowed, that our.trade 
to America is of the utmost consequence | 
to this kingdom; and I am sure, it has 
neither been secure, nor: encouraged for 
almost these 20 years past: it must cer-, 
tainly be allowed, that it is at all times, 
but especially in time of war, of great 
consequence to the nation to have our 
‘seamen ready and willing to enter into his 
Majesty’s service; and I am sure, that for 


‘several years past, they have been so far 


from being ready and willing, that many of © 


them have most industriously, and often 


even perilously, avoided being forced .into 
his Majesty’s service. Gentlemen may. - 
make declarations of the regard they have 


‘for our seamen, and of their readiness to 


concur in any proper measures for their 
encouragement. I am persuaded the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last was sincere in- 
the declarations he made, But it is not - 
from our declarations, but from our actions, 
that those without doors judge of our in-. 
tentions; and unless they feel the good 
effects of our declarations, they will be. 
apt to judge amiss of our sincerity. I. 
have, in this House, heard many sanguine 
declarations in favour of our seamen; and 
yet, I do not know by what mischance, 
that useful body of men have of late years 
been very little regarded, whilst our mer-. . 
cenary troops, an useless and dangerous 
body of men, have met with all possible. 
favour and encouragement.. The former 
have been of late years so often pressed — 
into his Majesty’s service, and dismissed 
again without making the advantages they | 
might expect, that I do not at all wonder 
to see them now absconding, and even 
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venturing their lives to avoid being forced 
into the'service. As the pay in his Mia- 
jesty’s navy is not near equal to that given 
by merchants, nothing can tempt them to 
he on board the navy, but hopes of ex- 
traordinary advantage ie the prizes they 
may take: but these hopes they have becn 
of late so often disappomted of, that they 
began to despair of ever meeting again 
with any such opportunity ¢ and the qis- 
appointment, the ‘Bill pow proposed met 
with two years ago added ot a little to 
that despair. Even when his Majesty’s 
orders for reprisal were issue and “pub- 
lished, they doubted if they should be 
allowed to execute them as’ they oyght, 
or have any share of the prizes they might 


take. It ts chiefly owing to these doubts, } 


Sir, that we still find such a difficulty ta 
mah our fleet: and, therefore, I wish the 
Bill proposed two years aga had passed 
‘into a law. It could have been attended 
with no inconvenience, and would have 
been of great advantage at the commence- 
ment of-'awar. We have already severely 
felt the disadvantage of not passing it at 
the time it was proposed, and therefore, 
in duty to our country as well as our. 
King, we ought to take the first oppor- 
tunity for rectifying that mistake. The 
best method for shewing our respect to his 
Majesty, is to do every thing we can for 
his service, and tp do it as‘soon as we 


peau Lt 


happen t0 be our ease, which God forbid! 
our h 
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ciyil poremment they must be ruled by g 
stan 


‘I admit, Sir, that some agts of grace 
¢ 


recta, 


hare in the popularity, by readily giving 
their concurzence m passing them through 
the two Houses of Parfiamént tf 


the consequences, they have themselves 

1 For this reason, Sir, if 
thete is any popularity. to be gained hy 
this Bil, I hopt those in the administration. 
will take care to, have a share of it, by. 


ue 


yave ey 


Majesty, no way better than by Dr RGINR 


ot grant, Sir, that his Majesty Pay 
out ti eauthority of an act of parliameny 
give the whole of every prize to the ¢ap~ 
tors; aud I verily believe bis Majesty. 4 


get it passed 


it in and ‘passing it with all imaginable dig: . 


Wath. 
i 


——— ee - - 


/ 


_ to the fingers of the officers and clerks 


_ better and easier to prevent than remedy 


“fer demolishing. any such offica, or for pre-. 


a 
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of himself extremely willimg to do go. 
Where then js the harm, or where is the 
pate ect, in daing that by q law, which 
js Majesty is willing to do of his pwa acr 
cord? It may, it is true, be promiged by 
réclamation: J.think it qught to haye 
een promised by proclamation .as soap as 
the reprisals were published ; but tq do so 
by an act of parliament is a more solemn 
way of doing it, and will add to the con- 
fidence, and consequently the encourage: 
ment of pur seamen, Besides this, Su, 
it will prevent that grievance sa intglera- 
ble ta all the officers and seamen of the 
navy, which gave accasion to’ a bill of 
the same nature in the late queecp’s 
time. . We all know, that befare the 
act of the 6th of queen Anne, for the 
encouragement of the trade of Ame- 
rica, we had a Prize Office establish- 
ed, which had the disposal and distri- 
bution of all prizes taken by her Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war; and we likewise 
now, that a great deal of the money 
produged by the gale of any prize stuck 


BETPOER, 29 such law will ever he paste 


only argument advanced fer postponing 
this motien, I shall next say something ta 
those abjectiong that haye been. made 
against givipg the whole of the prizes te 
the captors ; and here I find the sufferia 
of our merchants are ta be paade g handle 
against giving the same encaquragement ta 
our seamen, that wag given in the last war. 
Sir, I am glad to find, that we new begin 
to shew some regard to our suffering mers 
chants. Na man can mere sensibly feel the 
losses and misfortunes they have met with. 
than I do, and for this very reason, | am 
for giving the whale of every prige te the 
captors, 

best methods for procuring them full ree 


fram the prizes that may be taken during 
the war, that our merchants can expect. 
full reparation. If we resolve to give them 
a large share of every prige, 1 am afraid 
very few will be taken; and if we give 
them but a small share, the whole amoannt 
will not near answer the great damagea 
which they have suffered, during the laag 
courge ef time they have been left exs 
osed to the depredations and ingults af 
Spanish guarda costas. It is frem a vigers 
/oug prosecution and happy issue of the 
war, and thence alone, that they ean ex- 
pect, a full reparation ; and therefere | aw 
convinced, that most of our suffering mera 
chants will, for the neécessary encourage 
ment of our seamen, frankly resign the 
insignificant and partial reparation they 


employed in that office. Now, as it is hoth 


@ grievance, and as some such office as this 
must be now revived, unless such a law be 
sed, a8 is by this motion intended, I 
ope the bill now proposed will meet with 
no further opposition. 

It does not appear from our Journals, 
Sir, that either the law by which this Prize 
Office was abolished, or any of the regula- | 
tions now proposed to be revived, were 
owing to any previous message or intima- 
tion from the crown. _ Nay, } doubt much, 
if the law, for demolishing the Prize Office 
was so. much as advised, or sincerely ap- 
proved of, by. those who were at that time 
he Chief ministers of the crown, The} 
mainiaters in, that age were, I believe, some- 
thing like those we have in this ; and I have. 
always found mijnisters extremely un- 
willing to demolish any office where the 
nomination, of the officers belonged to 
them. Qn the contrary, they have always 
been inventing new, offices of this sort ; 
and if at, any. time they. found themselves 
under the, necessity of consenting to the 
gomonitien ae ach, én ofice, they have 
generally taken the frst opportunity they 
sould sately lay bold on, for reviving it. 
Therefore, when ¢ law becomes necessary 


prizes as may. be taken, in order ta have 
not only a full reparation for their past auf. 
ferings, but an absolute security fox the 
future, by & happy: and glorious issue of 
_ the war we are now engaged in. 

I am convinced, Siy, that the hon, gep. 
tleman pleaded for ovr merchants having 
‘a share in the prizes entirely from the 
compassion he has for their sufeyings ; 
but I must beg leave to say, that I think it 
asort of compassion, which ean da noe ser. 
vice either to them or theig country ; he~ 
cause it creates.a kind of opposition be. 


will desire ta propagate, It is-semethng 


chants, when, some few of them, may: pers. 


bis pe establishment or revival of such |. so RAY’ Pe 
» haps by a petition have set themselves in 


2088 naust think that, if we. ara to wait 
0k @ message from the. crown for that4 


‘ 


can expect, by having a share in suek | 


extraordinary, that we should now testify- 
such a compassion for our suffering mer. 


oppositign ta our seamen; gad thak we 


_ Having thug, I hope, fully answered the 


ecayse, | think jt ig ene of the . 


paration and perpetual security, It js neé - 


x 


tween them apd our seamen, which ig ay 
opposition that, | believe, very few ofthera 
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were so slow in relieving them, when the 
only opposition was, between them, and 
those who plundered them, or who 
tamely allowed them to be plundered. 
‘For many years we gave no proof of com- 
‘passion for their sufferings, but by fruitless 
‘applieations to the court of Spain; and 
_ now we are engaged in war, we seem to 
be getting into as wrong a method for 
_shewing our compassion, as we were in 
before ; for. it is certain, that the most 
proper and effectual way is, to take every 
method we can think of, that may any way 
conduce towards bringing the war to a 
happy and speedy issue. 
. ut I must put gentlemen in mind, that 
_at the same time we are testifying our 
compassion «for those that have suffered, 
_ we should think of having a compassion 
_ for those that may suffer; for if we do not, 
our future sufferings may far exceed those 
that are past. For this purpose, Sir, the 
bill now proposed to be brought in is ab- 
solutely necessary. In the present war, 
if proper care be not taken, our merchants 
may suffer vastly more by the enemy’s 
privateers, than they have ever done by 
their guarda costas. To prevent this, 
we ought by all possible means to encou- 
rage our ships of war, both public and 
private, to attack, and take ordestroy those 
of the enemy. Every one knows, that 
there is very Itttle to be got by taking a 
privateer; and therefore we can hardly 
suppose that our privatecrs will attack, or 
endeavour to take or destroy any one of 
the enemy’s, unless we give them a re- 
ward for so doing. I know, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war are obliged to attack 
an enemy, when any one of them fall in 
their way; but I am afraid, that even some 
of his Majesty’s mae of war will not be 
very diligent in looking out for such, or 
in cruising where such only can be met 
with, unless we give them something more 


than they can expect by the capture. ‘This 


we soon became sensible of in the late war, 


and therefore, by the act of the 6th of. 


queen Anne, for the better securing the 
trade of this kingdom, by cruisers and con- 
voys, a reward of 5/. for every man on 
board any ship of war or privateer of the 
enemy’s at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, that should be taken by any of our 
ships of war, public or private, was given 
to the captors, over and above what they 
could make by the sale of the prize. This 
encouragement, Sir, was found absolutely 
necessary in thelate war, and by experience 
proved to have a very good effect. And 
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already done by the war. 


as this is one of the encouragements in- 
tended by the bill now moved for,- I am 
surprised to find a delay proposed by a 
gentleman, who I am sure has a sincere 
regard for the merchants and trade of this 
kingdom. To delay it but for afew days, 
upon’ a pretended punctilio of respect to 
the crown, may occasion the ruin of seve- 
ral honest merchants, afid a ruin too, which 
might otherwise have been prevented. 
Sir, it has already been delayed six months 
longer than it ought to have been. 
war was certainly known at least by our 
ministers, before the end of last session, 
to be unavoidable, and therefore I must 
say, that if they had done their duty, they 
themselves should last session have brought 
in that very bill which they had so great a 


hand in throwing out but the preceding 


session. They had time enough after the 
24th of May to have brought it in, and to 
have had it passed into a law before the 
conclusion of the session. I am sure, 
those who brought it in before would have 
been so far from envying them the glory or 
popularity of bringing it in a second time, 
that they would have joined in getting it 
passed through both Houscs with the ut- 
most dispatch ; and the passing of such a 
bill-could not have tended to alarm Spain 
so much, as the Vote of Credit did, which 
was passed towards the latter end of last 
session. If such a bill had passed last ses- 


sion, I am convinced our merchants would — 


not have suffered so much as they have 


the enemy’s privateers would not have 
traversed the seas of Europe with so much 
security and impunity as they have done, 
since the commencement of the war. 

This encouragement, Sir, so necessary 
for tempting our ships of war to look out 
for and destroy the enemy’s privateers, is 


what his majesty cannot give without the | 


authority of parliament; at least, he can- 
not appropriate to that purpose any of the 
money given for the public service. He 
may, it is true, give it out of the civil list 
revenue, and in that case promise it by 
proclamation. : 
so, would, I believe, have been one of the 
best and most faithful advices ‘that could 
have been given by his ministers; and I 
wonder that those who now seem so jealous 


of depriving the sovereign of that popu~ 


larity that may be acquired by acts of 
grace and favour, did not advise him to 
do so, especially, as they had neglected to 


provide for it, when it ought to have been’ 


done out of the public revenue of the 
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kingdom. It might, by this time, have 
amounted to.a large sum, considering the 
number of privateers the enemy have 
fitted out against us, especially if our 
ships of war had been dispersed, and pro- 
_ perly stationed for intercepting them: but 
the more it had amounted to, the more 
esteem and affection would have been ac- 


uired not only by. his majesty, but by. 


those ‘counsellors who had advised him to 
such a popular measure ; and the highest 
sum it could have amounted to might, I 
believe, have been compensated by abo- 
lishing or curtailing some of those useless 
Pensions and Salaries, which are now paid 
out of the Civil List revenue, and which 
may add to the number of his majesty’s 
servants and_the minister’s flatterers, but 
never can add to the number of his ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects, nor to that of the 
- minister’s sincere friends. 
__ This, I say, Sir, his majesty might have 
done without the authority of parliament ; 
but as it has not been done, I little expect 
it will, and therefore this encouragement 
ought as soon as possible to be given, and 
provided for out of the public revenue of 


the kingdom, which can no way be, but 


by such a bill as is now proposed. ' Be- 
- sides this, Sir, there are several other 
things intended by this bill that can be 
done no way but by act of. parliament; 
_ and therefore.no delay ought to be made, 
upon any pretence whatever, in bringing 
in and passing it. The very bringing in 
such a bill will give new spirits to those 
seamen that have entered, or have been 
pressed into his majesty’s service, and will 
prevail with many, who are now abscond- 
Ing, to appear and enter themselves on 
board some of our ships of war. We hear 
daily complaints of the difficulties of man- 
ning our fleet; and shal] those very gen- 
tlemen who make::them, out of a pre- 
tended punctilio. of respeet to the crown, 
put off, but for a. few: days, the most 
proper thing we .can:do for removing 
those complaints? But suppose we should 
humour those gentlemen, in their ima- 
_ ‘ginary respect for the crown, by post- 
_ poning this motion for a few days, how 
are we sure.that any Message will come 
from the crown in that time? And will 
not the argument for putting off the mo- 
tion be much stronger then, than it is 
now ; for if we should now postpone the 
motion, upon the pretence shat it would 
be disrespectful, I think it would shew not 
only a disrespect, but a contempt if we 
should at.any time hereafter order a bill 
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in for these purposes without such a mes- 
sage; therefore, I hope, my hon. friend 
will insist upon his motion. . 


Sir Charles Wager : 


| Sir; when any present grievance is felt, 
or any future grievance apprehended, and ° 
when the one cannot be removed, nor the 
other prevented, without a new law for 
that purpose, it is our duty to think of; 
and pass such a law; but as a multi- 
tude of-unnecessary laws is as great a 
grievance to society as any it can labour 
under, we ought to be extremely cautious 
of introduciug any new law; for if the 
evil can be remedied by the laws in being, 
this may, perhaps, be our case at present : 
our seamen ought to be encouraged—our 
ships of war ought to be encouraged to do 
their duty : but I shall be against bring- 
ing in a bill, till Iam well convinéed, that 
the laws now in being are in this respect 
deficient ; for. the evils proposed by this 
Bill to be remedied, cannot be said to be 
Sri evils ; none of them have yet been 
felt; and whether they may not be pre- 
vented by a due exercise of that power, 
with which the crown is now invested, is a 
question that, in my opinion, admits of 
some difficulty. In ‘the fate queen’s time, 
it was not so. The war we were then en- 
gaged in had been carried on for several 
years, and the prize-office had been found 
by experience to be an intolerable griey- 
ance upon the officers and seamen of her 
Majesty’s navy. I had, at that time, the 


honour of being commander of one of 
her Majesty’s ships of war; and with re- 


gard to one of the prizes I had the good 
fortune to take, I remember, I was so far 
from getting any thing by it, that I was 
brought in debt to the Prize-office. This — 
was a convincing proof that some new re- 
gulation was necessary, with regard to the 
prizes taken by her majesty’s ships of war ; 
and it had likewise been found by experi- © 
ence, that our ships of war had been a little 
negligent of their duty in looking out for, 
and attacking those of the enemy ; which 
at that time made the parliament as: well 
as the government, think it necessary to 
give the reward of 5/.a man, mentioned” 
By the hon. gentleman that spoke last. 
hese were evils that were then present 
and severely felt, and therefore it became 
necessary to make the new regulations 
which are now proposed to be revived ; 
but the parliament did not then think, that 
those evils would recur, or that those regu- 
lations would be necesgary in every future 


‘\ 
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war ; if they: had, they woukl havé made 
those laws perpetual 1 Whereas they were 


made temporary,.and te dentintie tid lingét 
_ than during the war we were then engaged 
in. Nay, I believe, if they had then but 
theught it probable, that thosé évils would 
_ glways tecur, they would have niade tidse 
regulations perpetual, Therefore, if we 
new fotnt eur judgment upéA thie opliida 
_that thea prevailed, we must suppose, that 
néither of thesé evils will probably be fer 
in the preseht wat; atid sufely, we are not 
te iftcrease the riurfibe? of Gur laws, which 
is alteady inost intolefable, by inaking héew 
lais for preventing evils, that will probably 
nevért happes. For a A abe Sir; I be- 
hieve the evils catinot Happen during thé 
@serit ; beeduse, I think, his midjesty has 
; very wach ix his powet, by the laws new 
_in being, to prevent them. Heé had al- 
teddy resolved; that after reserving some 
share for our suffering meotchants, hé will 
give the whole residué of thé prizes te the 
 Gaptofs, ‘This, I hope, will be a sufficient 
eGneoufacenient for Gut seamed to enter? 
ito his majesty’s service; eonsidering 
the rich prizes that wey fall inte our hands, 
it wih ovicourage the officers of Hid majes- 
ty’s ships of war to be vigilant in eet 
out fox the enemy’s mercantile ships; a 
a6 thepteferments i. fae navy ave al} af 
hie majosty’s disposat, I hope they will 
be bestowed i such & maritie?, as RE 
weske it wodeesary for every Office? BF Ott 
ney to be diligent m the several aa- 
tidhs, ia lookirig owe for, an@ faking oF 
destroying every ship of war belonging to 
the Gaerny, that they oah niéét with dad 
Overcome. Thus, I hope; Sis, alt thé ends 
shat cart be'atewered by thé Bill now pré- 


DICCODE 6! the wk, I aye site: they wilt 
‘Be apphied for 
he thins it. HettelcaFy’ to! dé £0’; 
diet dit thed, We Sught to sibppisd, ether 
thut- none such .aréwinited, or that-it is Hot 

yS0 Proper to think. of thei; 36 tidt ever 
from thevery neturedf the case; we ought t6 


wate for a Mesbage, dv dori: othe odrt of 


pte fro the crown, before wie Béwiet 
16 thik 66 methods $6 aioouegag oF 


\ 


| fond Of having & Metsave 


_38, BY ny’ opihion, a Méssige | 
Way | tO any other mehwurdé, Wé think: may cor: 
_ tribute town¥ds a vigofols' prosétutionr oF 
: ‘the war: Nis Majesty, ny the very’ bes 

hid nif@jdiit#’, as soon a8 | sthine 
= ped pie | GMaR we t 
has’ beéh: ubutl 6F Mite peat, that: hie mig fit 
Mave thé imiieGiaté aie and asiistatied 
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Sthineh, Ot aH other = of his Majesty's 
uty 


babjeeta, te de théit duty; hi the prosécd- 
tion of the sieve war. Hf we bring ih 
a Bill foy this purpdsé, befe¥é we Rave ati 
stich Message, or arty iftforinidtion, it ma 
happes €8 be very imperfect and défective ; 


arid thus wé niay Be obliged to Bring ih - 


two Bills, for whit might have bééri easily 


Y by otié, Which is a éoiiséqueiiee we 


dére 
ong aé tick 48 pdssible to avord: 
hatéver other gentleniei may think, 
Sit, of thé respect due té the crown, I 
shall always be against our doing what 
may in the least leek Hike a disrespect, 
when itis aly Way possible to avoid it; and 
as his majesty Has; by thé laws new in 


_bemgy @ sort Of propefty in every prize 


taken by his ships of war, I cannot but 
think, that # will look very much like a 
ba of disrespect in us, to Orde? it a Bill 
or disposing of thaf property, withoxt 
having his previous consent sigmfied to us. 
This, I think, may be avoided; by post- 
ponifig thé mofion but for a very few ddys: 
which I sNall rant wilt bé a delay with 
Puépect to the bringivie in of fe Bill, but 
I do not think i€ Wal bé amy délay with 
Féipect 6 its being padded ints 4 law; BE: 
catse; Whefi # bill is hastily brought i, 


_it generally requires meture deliberation, 


wad matty atiéndients mM 6 progréss 
through the two Housés, wRichatways takes 
ap & préae Geul of time: whel¥eas; wheéii 
M is mdtarely Considéred, and fatty ort 
eertedy beforé being brotight in; the first 
draught of the Bil ig generally so pér: 
fect, that it Fequivey but few amendments ; 
and the rapnhty of it# progress atways 
bedtsa proportion fo the maturity of rts 
first concoction: 

Lord Bakimore : 

Sirs sinde those’ géntfemeyy, who have 
spoke against the ryotfor; seedy sd vety 

ob lyat h 7 See i 

} wiust- observe, tlrat hrs Mdjesty’s Speec 
oe Cicht fot 
to this Hrétion:, of 


ins Of Me Spetch, has ht o8, Mate 
Opetther, at thai time; sooker ial? 


of His 


iefneehe, a this Gritical dnd At 
puttin’. comune: ait 


that! Re’ rites 


“Ho donbt, bot he stioutd meet waht & rete 


Doar anes 


\ 
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' these words, expressly signify his pleasure, 
that we.should immediately-enter upon the 
‘consideration of what may be necessary 
for his support in the present war, in or- 
der to give him our advice ,thereupon? 
And does nof, he .shew, that he expects, 
we should readily agree to whatever -we 
think necessary for that support? The 
_ present question therefore is not, Whether 
we shall wait fora Message relating. to the 
Bill now proposed ; for if it be necessary, 
or may contribute to a vigorous and suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, we have 
‘already, in his Majesty’s Speech, received 
a Message; so that the only question, now 
before us.is, Whether the regulations in- 
tended are necessary, or may. contribute 
to encourage our seamen to do their duty 
in annoying the enemy, and protecting the 
trade of our, fellow-subjects in Europe 
and America, as much as shall lie in their 
power; and this, surely, no gentleman can 
pretend to be a judge of, till he sees the 
bill which the hon. gentleman proposes to 
bring in. I think therefore, that whoever 
opposes this motion must be of opinion, 
that we have no occasion for giving any 
new encouragement to our seamen to enter. 
themselves voluntarily on board our ships 
' of war, or to do their duty. when they are 
- entered; and this is an opinion, which no 
gentleman can be of, that considers the 
‘ extreme backwardness our seamen shew, 
in entering themselves on board his ma- 
jesty’s navy; or that considers the incon- 
veniences we found ourselves exposed to, 
in the beginning of queen Anne’s war. 
The former of these evils is what we now 
feel, and the latter we must certainly feel, 
from the very nature of things, unless we 
make the same provision against it, that’ 
was made in the last war. If no such pro- 
vision be made, a prize office must be-set 
up; for though his majesty should give the 
whole~to the captors, he cannot impower 
them to appoint their own agents for the 
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-of an act of parliament, and a 
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I think,.we cannot provide. too : seon 
against it. . a 

Then, with regard to the encouragement 
to be-given to our ships ef war, to attack 
those of the enemy, I shall grant, Sir, that 
if all the.commanders of our navy were’ 
endued with a true heroic spirit, they 
would be as ready to attack the enemy 
where little else but .-hard blews is to be 
got, as where the. richest and most de-| 
fenceless prize may be acquired; but this 
spirit of heroism is now, I believe, no more 
prevalent than it was in the last age ; and 
will; I am convinced, be found equally in- 
effectual for the end proposed. If rewards 
and punishments were.duly and justly dis- 
tributed ; if merit only were preferred, and 
cowardice or negligence severely punish- 
ed; I. must iconfess;it would, in this re. 
spect, have a very. good effect upon the 
officers of his majesty’s navy ; but without 
derogating from our present excellent mi- 
nisters, 1° believe, f may say, that no 
greater miracles can be expected from 
them, than were pretended ta by those 
great men that were our ministers in the 
beginning of the late queen’s reign; and 
they, we find, were willing to take the aid 
ecunlary 
recompence, for encouraging the officers 
even of his majesty’s navy to do.their 
duty. I hope our present ministers will 
follow their example ; for whatever effect 
a just distribution of preferments may have 


upon the officers of our public ships of 


war, it can have but very httle effect upon 
those ships of. war that may be fitted out 
by private men; and. in order to destroy 
that swarm. of privateers, that have been, 


and may be fitted out by the enemy, I 
think it is worth our while to purchase the 
assistance even of our private ships of war. 


Sir, the laws, now proposed to be re- 


-vived were not made temporary, because- 


the parliament then thought there would 


.be no occasion for them in any future war, 


sale and distribution of the prize, without | but because they could be of no use but in. 


an.act of parliament ; and if a prize office 
be set up, can any one expect that the 
officers and clerks of that office will be 
‘more honest, or less rapacious in this age, 
than they were.in the last? I am far from 
thinking we have improved in public vir- 
tue since that time: on the contrary, I 
believe, that a selfish and rapacious spirit 
is now more general than it was in those 
days ; therefore, I am convinced, that a 
prize office will be a greater oppression 
upon our seamen in this war, than it was 
found to be in that; and for this reason, 
{ VOL, XI. ] 2, 4 


ra 


should break out. 


time of war; and that parliament certainly 
Imagined, that after they had introduced 


the precedent, the parliament would never 
fail to revive them, as soon as any new war 
But I must observe, 
that a law’s being at first made temporary, 


is no argument 5 ere its being of perpe- 
It is, 


tual use. think,.a very prudential 
caution in a free country, never to make 
any law perpetual, till it is found by expe- 
rience to be a good law, and no way-hurt+ 


ful to our constitution. If this caution had 


always been observed, several perpetual . 2 
[1] | gee 
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made perpetual. 

The hen. pe lisrsnd egg pose this 
rhotion are pleased to tell us, Sir, that his 
majésty is the best judge of the question, 
Whether the ‘evils now apprehended, ma 
_ be prevented by the ‘powers, with whic 
the crown is already, by law, invested. I 
wish these géntlemen would leave his ma- 
jesty’s name out of this question, as well 
as every other. It is not his majesty but 
his ministers that we are to suppose 
judges; and I hopé his ministers will not 
take it amiss if I say, that I think this 
House a8 good a judge of this or any other 
question as they are. There are several 
gentlemen in this House, that know the 
a with which the crown stands by 

w invested, as well as ministers can do, 
and I believe they are more intpartial 
ud 8; for ministers aré apt to be partial 

n favour of the powers and prerégatives of 
the crown, and to suppose them much 
moré extensive than they really are. One 
may easily guess from the expired laws 
that have been. réad to us, that several 
things are intended to be done by this Bill, 
which cannot be done by any of the powers 
with which the crown now stands invested ; 
and yet they are such things as every man 
must allow to be necessary for encourag- 
ing his majesty’s subjects, of all ranks and 
degrees, to assist and to do their duty in 
the. prosecution of the present war. For 
this reason, Sir, suppose our ministers 
had done all that was in the power of the 
crown to do, for the encouragement of 
- Our seamen in the present war, yet it 
could be no argument against the utility 
of the Bill now proposed. - But when we 
‘consider, that all has not been done that 
was in the power of the crown to do, it 
renders it not only necessary to bring 
in this Bill, but to: bring it in as soon as 
possible. It was in the power of the 
crown to have promised to give the 
whole value of every prize to the captors. 
This is 86 far from having been done, that 
we dre told, it.isnot to be done. I feel as 
sensibly as at man the sufferings of our 
merchents, Iam not for putting the 
éncouragement of our séamen, and conse- 
ycntly the success of the war, on a ba- 
ance with giving them a little immediate 
reparation; and therefore, what the hon. 
ntleman,: who spoke against this motion, 
Rta us concerning the promisé1 dis- 
tr.“ -n of the priges already taken, is in 


ey 


my ‘opinidn a strong argument for our 


- 


| 
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laws now i bemg, I believe, would ever | passing 
have met with the honour of being revived, 
far lees of be 


us together sooner than usual, in order to 
have our advice: if then, his ministers 
have committed a mistake, ought not we, 
in duty to our sovereign, to rectify thas 


mistake as soon as possible? With regard | 


to the prizes already taken, no gentleman, 


I believe, will be for akering any thing his — 


tajesty has done; but with regard to al} 
future prizes, I hope we shall give the sea- 
wien the whole, in order to. encourage 
them to be vigilant and active in doing 
their duty. No ie merchant, that, 
has prudence and a regard for his country, 
will repine at this ; because if we push the 
war with vigour, and Providence does not 
declare 
aration fof them by an honourable peace, 
fore, pears: even the prizes already 
taken shall be disposed of and divided 
amongst them. But suppose, Sir, it were 


Yight to give the suffering’ merchants a — 


share ef every prize, ought not this share 
to have been ascertained and publicly de- 
clared before now, that our seamen might 
have Known what to expect from the prizes 
that were to be taken by their conduct 
and courage? Discretionary powers are, I 
know, of all powers, the greatest favourites 


with ministers; but those ministers must. 


have @ miost extravagant leve for discre- 
tionary powers, who will not depart from 
them or limit them, even by their own act 
and deed, in a case where the success. of 
their country depends upon a limitation of 
some kind or other. At present our sea- 
men do not know, that they are to have 


any share of the prizes they take; and. - 


this may probably be one of the reasons 
that has made them appear so much averse 


to his majesty’s service. If our ministers: 
have resolved, after reserving a small share — 


for our suffering merchants, to give the 
whole residue to the captors, why reserve 
this resolution in petto? Why not publish 


it by proclamation? This is what they 


might have done by virtue of the powers 
now lodged in’ the crown: this wotld cer=. 
tainty heve been: more agreeable to. our 
seamen, 
ty, under which they labour at present; 
and since it has not been done by procla- 


ment. 
the ministers ‘come and desire us to rectif 
their mistakes? Surely no member of this 
House will say, that such a delay would 
be consistent with the duty or the ‘dignity 
of parliament, == ~~ 


[16 


nst us, we shall. obtain full res — 


‘than to remain in that uncertain« ~ 


mation, I think we ought as ‘soon as possi-' 
ble to endeavour to do it by Act of parlia- | 
In such a case, shall’ we wait till 
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_- if the Bil now proposed were a Bill 
that had never been th of before, 
' there might be some occasion for mature 
deliberation. But this is not the case: 
the Bill moved for is no new Bul. It is a 
_ Biull only for reviving a law that was found 
‘necessary in the last war, and which from 
the nature of things must appear to be ne- 
.Cessary in this. Besides, the very Bill 
_ now proposed was fully considered, and 
. act map a in two years ago: I be- 

lieve there will be occasion for very little 


alteration, unless it be in the preamble ; | depe 


-and if any in the administration think, 
that there were faults or deficiencies in 
\the former Bill, it is to be hoped they will 
-assist in drawing up this in order to have 
‘those faults or deficiencies rectified ; there- 
‘fore I can see no reason for postponing 
the motion, nor do I think, that the delay 
‘thereby occasioned can be made Boot by 
any dispatch that can afterwards be given 
' ¥M passing it through the several branches 
of our legislature. | 


Mr. John Howe : 


Sir; I have considered his majesty’s 
Speech with as much care as I ever did 
‘any thing, and if I may be allowed to ua- 
derstand the Hnglish language, I am sure 
.there is not'a word in the whole Speech 
' that can be supposed ¢o relate to the Bill 
new moved for. With regard to the Sup- 
lies necessary for the service of the ensu- 
»mng year, the Speech may, indeed, be al. 
- lowed to be some sort of m and | 
‘ hope we shall comply with it readily 
:-and unanimously ; but with regard to any 
« thing else, we may, I think, as weil call it 
-@ prayer, or & command, as a message. 
; rhaodgns i Apes us, it is true, that he 
has called us together sooner thaa usval, 
in order te have our gdvice at this a il 
ant juncture; but if we have any advice 


. to offer, we ought to do it by an Address, . 
which is the usual way of communicating | 


our thoughts to the crown, with regard to 
any thing we think ought to be done. 1 
“must think, that it is a new way of offering 


- advice to the crown, to do it by way of 


- Bill, and by a sort of Bill too, that makes 
a direct encroachment upon the preroga- 
' tive royal ; for if it be intended by the Bill 
‘ now proposed to give the whole of ev 
prize to the captors, I must say it will be 


' a direct encroachment upon the preroga- . 


tive of the crown. , 
‘By our present constitution, Sir, the 


crown may dispose of what is taken from. 
. the-enemy, as a reward to the captors, and 


88 | 
us, 


[1s 


dapat to. waged ra as 
ey oan from the enemy; in which case, 
the crown has the ; of proportioning 
that reward to the bebaviour of each man 
concerned in the e, which will al- 
ways have a great effect upon the beha- 
vigur of private men; whereas, if you give 
the whole thus by the lump to the captors, 
you put it out of. the power.of the public 
to reward the bravery, or punish the iado- 
lence of any officer or seaman coneemed 
in his majesty’s navy. The whole will 
nd upon the chance of war, which, ia 
every sort of war, uwuet be allowed to be 
very whimsical, but. in a naval war, it is 
more whimsical than in any.other. A rich 
galleon, or ish register ship, may ¢6- 
cape a most diligent admiral or captain in 
the West Indies, or about the Canaries ; 
and by mere accident may fall into the 
hands of a most slothful and negligent 
commander upon the coasts of Spain. In 
this case, surely, at would be justice to 
give some part of the prize to these 
who had been diligent in looking out for 
her, and but: a very small: part to those 
who, s by their sloth and net by 
their diligence, had met with her; but if 
the Bill now proposed should pass into’ a 


jaw, the slothful may have the whole, aad 


these who were diligent, and perhaps by 
that diligence threw the prize in the other’s 
way, may have nothing. What an effect 
this must have upon the behaviour beth of. 


oar officers and seamen, I shall leave to 


those that hear me to-consider. _ 
In all: ether limited governments, Sir, 


the power of the supreme. magistrate is 


always made more extensive in time of 


_{ war, in proportion as the war is more dan- 


gerous. Amongst the Romens, whe were 
as jealous of their liberties as any peeple 
ought in reason to be, a most absolute and 


arbitrary government elways took A 
when they found. themselves en ina 


dangerous war. What the preseat war 
raay be to this nation, no one can tell: I 
grant, we have yet uo great reason to be 
much afraid of its consequences: as long 
in stands. single and alone against 
believe we never shall: But who 
knows what other. powers may ‘en ? 
pe Lie ee as 


‘And if some of the other power’ 
ery | rope should engage against ue, they may 


render the war:not only burthensome, but 


dangerous to this nation ; im which case, I 


should not think it very prudent te put re- 
straints upon the power'of our sovereign, 


which our constitution is very little ac- 


quainted with, and whove consequences 
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-we had:ne opportunity of knowing in the 
jate. war, both because it lasted but for a 
few yearsafter the regulations now proposed 
to ‘be revived were made; and because, 
from the time they were made, it was 
rather a land:than a naval war, the enemy 
having been in some measure drove quite 
' out.of the seas some time before the 6th of 
queen Anne. : 

But, Sir, suppose there were no objec- 
tion to be made against any-of the regula- 
tions mtended by the Bill, what occasion 
have we to be in such a hurry as to order 
the Bill in the very second day of the 
seasion? Let it be brought in, and passed 
when we will, we cannot make it. com- 
maerice till after Christmas; because by 
treaties long since entered into, we are 
engaged to restore ‘all goods and effects 
found on board the ships of any nation we 
@re at. war. with, if upon examination it 
shall appear that they belonged to any of 


our allies, and that the ship was taken | 


" ~within so many weeks in the seas of Eu- 
yope, or s@ many months in the ‘seas of 
Afnica: or the Indies, after the declaration 
of war. Now, as the war against Spain 
~was declared but the 23d of October last, 
we cannot pretend to give to the captors 
the goods or effects of our allies, which 
may be taken even in the seas of Europe 
before Christmas next; therefore, if we 


‘were now to pass the Bill, we could not | p 


aake it begin ‘to take effect before some 
day in January next. For. this reason, 
Sir, I can see no occasion for being: in a 
hurry, especially as some gentlemen seem 
. to, think it: incensistent with that respect 
dlue.to the crown; for since passing the 
Bil can have no effect till the day of its 
gcemmencement, and since postponing of 
‘the motion will not postpone the day of 
its: commencement, I think we ought to 


have so much complaisance for:one an- 


other, asto postpone a motion which may, 
in a few days hence, be unanimously agreed 
to, even by those who this day find fault 
with its having been made. 

Sir, I shall always be against our shew- 
ing a respect, either to the crown or to 
ministerg, that is inconsistent with ‘the 
dignity of this House; but in the present 
case, 1 must think the delay daared so far 


from being ineonsistent with our dignity, | 

that it would be inconsistent with the. 

7 pial tes we owe to the crown not to comply. 
wit 


it. The Bill is certainly in its own 


wature a Bill of grace and favour: our- 


- seamen will look upon it as-sach, and will 


think themselves highly obliged to these: 
2 _ 
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who were the guthors of it. . For. this rea- 
son I wish the first step towards its intro- 
duction had been made by the crown; [ 


think we are in-duty bound out of respect | 
to his Majesty, to allow such a Bill to owe | 


its birth to him. If the motion be post- 
poned but for a few days, we may probably 
have a message for that purpose; and 
surely those ‘who think it a right thing, 
will be willing his Majesty should have the 


merit of proposing it. The motion that 


has been made will derogate a. little from 

that merit; but as 1am convinced, that no 

gentleman has a greater regard for his ma- 

jesty than the hon. gentleman who made 

the motion, I hope he will endeavour to 

lessen the bad eifects it may have, by pre- 
venting its appearing in our votes, which 

he may do, by not: insistmg upon the 

question. 7 : 


Mr. Edward Hooper: — 


Sir; as I was one of those that were 
sanguine for having~a Bil of this kind 


passed into a law two years ago,.it cannot . 


be expected that I should be against ‘it 
now, when sucha law seems’ to be more 
necessary than it was at that time. Yet, I 
own if the motion had not been made,-I 
should have been against making it so 


‘very early in the session. . But now that. 


it is made, I shall be against its: being 
oned; and I hope no gentleman will 
thin 


no, it will be heard of without doors. 
Even the populace, and particularly our 
seamen, will hear, that such a motion has 
been made in parliament, and that it was 
made without effect, which will be- at- 
tended with very unlucky consequences. 
Weare engaged in a war with an-enemy 
that cannot be attacked by us, nor can 
they attack: us, but by sea. For this 
reason, we have occasion for a great 
number of seamen; for without them, we’ 
can neither attack the enemy nor defend 
ourselves. From whatever causes it may 
proceed, we find: by experience, that our 
seamen are unwilling to enter into his ma- 
jesty’s service. 
will not our putting a negative upon this 
motion, or even our postponing it, render 
our. seamen more backward than ever, to 


enter into his majesty’s service? It will . 


be impossible to make them understand the 
reasons assigned for postponing it, or to 
make them believe-that it will be shortly 
resumed; . they will look upon the delay 
as an absolute refusal to pass such,.a Bul, 


[igo 


of having .a negative put upon it. . 
Whether it appears in our printed votes or. 


In these circumstances, ° 
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and thereupon they-will naturally reason 


thus with themselves: what shou]d we 


' enter into the king’s service for? We can 
have higher wages of the merchants; and 
by what has happened in -parliament we 
may see, that we are to have no share, or 
but- a small share; of any prizes we take. 
Will not this make them avoid. ehtering 
into: his-‘majesty’s service as much as the 
can? And this must: of course retard, if 
not-disappoint some of our designs against 
the enemy. As I am convinced the law 
now: proposed will not only: increase the 
alacrity of our people, but intimidate our 
enemies, I am sorry to find no intimation 
, in--his ‘majesty’s Speech relating to its 
being revived. Had such a law been re- 
commended to our consideration from the 
throne, it would have convinced the world 
of his majesty’s intentions to carry on: the 
war with the utmost vigour.. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last has 
told us, that the bringing in of such 4 
Bill.can -have no effect till it be passed 
intoa law. Sir, I must beg leave to differ 
from him. ‘The very motion for bringing 
it in, the motion that is now before us, if 
it-be agreed to, will have a very great and 
geod effect. It will. shew our seamen, 
that they are to have the whole of every 


prize they take divided among them, and 


managed, disposed of, and distributed by 
agents chosen by. themselves. This will 
make them: consider, ‘that, besides their 
wages, they haveagood chance of enriching 
themselves and their families, by being in 
the king’s service ; and this will, of course, 
make them fond of being in the service. 
I believe there will still be a want of sea- 
"men, as there always must be at the be- 
ginning. of a war, unless we keep in conti- 
nual.pay a large body of seamen, even in 
time of peace ; but it will probably remove 
that want of seamen in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, which is now so sensibly felt, and so 
munch complained of, even by those who 
are for postponing this motion. There- 
fore, do not let us do a real injury to his 
majesty’s service, by shewing an unsea- 
sonable, and perhaps I may say, an imagi- 
‘hary respect to the crown. . 

I was indeed surprized, Sir, to. hear it 
pretended, or insinuated, that we could 
not make this: Bill commence till January 
next, because-of the treaties between us, 
‘and some of the powers of Europe, who 
are now our allies and good friends. I 
know, Sir, that by some of those treaties, 
the goods of our.-friends or allies are not 

ta be confiscated, though found on board 
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an enemy’s ship, if it shall appear :that- 
those goods were shipped eater that: 
vessel before the ‘declaration of war, or 
within so many weeks or months after. 
But what has this to do with the Bill now 
proposed to be brought in? Our seamen: | 
are not by this Bill to. get any title toa 
ship. or cargo taken from the enemy, till 
both be condemned by our courts of ad-. 
miralty, as lawful prize. Can .the goods 


of ‘friends, though found on. board an 


enemy’s ship, be condemned as lawful 
prize, when it appears that those goods 
ought by treaty, or by the law of nations, 
to be restored to the proper owners? In 
this case the law is extremely plain, and 
care will certainly be taken in the.drawing 
up of the Bill not to alter it, or render it 
doubtful by any clause, or any expressions: 
in the Bill. The Bill is to be drawn up: 
upon the plan of those expired laws, that 
have been read to you; and can it be said 
that there is any thing in either of them, 
that. could authorize a judge-admiral. to 
condemn as lawful prize all goods found 
on board.an enemy’s ship, even though it - 
should .be made appear, that some of them 
belonged to the subjects of a nation in 
friendship with us; and that they were 
shipped on board that vessel before our 
declaration of war against Spain, or even 
after that declaration, but within the times 
respectively limited by treaty? What, 
then, should hinder us from making the . 
Bill begin to have effect, as soon as it 
shall receive the royal assent? Therefore,... 
we ought to pass the Bill as'seon as poss 
sible, because it will encourage the officers 
and seamen of. his majesty’s navy to be 
watchful and diligent in looking out for, 
and taking all ships belonging to the . 
enemy ; and we should, as soon as possi« 
ble, order the Bill to be brought in, be- 
cause that very order will induce our sea- 
men to enter themselves voluntarily on 
board his majesty’s navy. And as, our 
postponing or disagreeing to the motion, — 
now it is made, will have a quite contrary 
effect, when gentlemen consider the cir- 
cumstances we are in, I hope they will 
depart from their punctilio of respect to - 
the crown, and allow the motion to have, 
what it ought to have, the unanimous ap- . 


probation of this House. 


Sir John Barnard : 


Sir: I find that the gentlemen who op- 
pose this motion, pretend, that a respect 
for the crown is the chief cause of their 
Opposition; and that they are not: against 
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till we have some Message from his ma- 
jesty; but I must observe, that most of 
them have said several. things against the 
‘pill itself; and therefore as some of them 
may be supposed to have some influence 
in his. majesty’s councils, I am afraid 
that, if we postpone the motion till we 
have a' message from the crown, we 
must postpone it till the end of the war. 
The point really in aus ars is, about taking 
from the crown one of these discretienary 
ers, itis at present possessed of; and 

Ia such a dispute, Sir, I am no ways sur- 
prised to hear the continuance and utility 
of that power argued for by the gentlemen, 
who have, or the favourites of those who 
have, the exercise of all the discretionary 
powers of the crown in their hands; for 
ministers are extremely apt to fancy they 
see great advantages in every prerogative 
ef the crown, and to be quite blind to the 
_ Gisadvantages it may be attended with. 
But as I have not the honour to be con- 
eermed in exereising any such powers; nor, 
I believe, bac prin to be much in the 
good graces of those that are, I can judge 
&f phe: discrecioaney powers of the pick 
with less prejudice; and I can say without 
fear, that I. am against all such, where 
are not absolutely necessary; for I 

j ee a discretionary power to be very 
near akin to an arbitrary one; and am 
therefore for having as few such as possible. 
At present the crown has, it is true, the 
-sole property in all prizes teken from the 
enemy by his majesty’s ships of war; but 
_E must beg leave to observe, that this pro- 
perty is. vested in the crown only as 
trustee for the public; because the whole 
ought to be disposed of in the most pru- 
dent manner, for the benefit of the public; 
and ministers may be punished for a mis- 
application of that, as well as any other 
property belonging to the public; so that 
the power of disposing of those prizes 
' is not, even as the law stends at present, 
altegether discretionary, nor is it near so 
arbitrary, as some people may perhaps 
imagine. As our laws stand at present, 
the crown, or rather the ministers of the 
crown have, I admit, a discretionary power 
_ to apply the produce ef these prizes, that 
may be taken from the enemy by his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war, to what public services 
they please. If I thought that the power 
they have would always be made use of, 
in the most just and prudent manner for 
the service of the public, I: should be loth 
to take it from them; I know it might. be. 
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er of 
the crown to grant a larger share of the 
prize te some of the captors than to others; 
and sometimes to grant a share of the prise, 
even to those who were not immediately 
concerned in the re. I know tha 
some of those who have, by law, a title to 
them share of a prize, may sometimes behave 
in sech a negligent, or cowardly manner, 
as to deserve punishment rather than a re- 
ward; and therefore it would be of serviee 


| tothe public to leave a. discretionary power 


in the crown, to reward the captors acé 
cording to their several deserts, if it could 
be expected that this power would be | 
wisely and justly.applied; but this iz not 

to be expected. Ths power will, I am 
sure, like all other discretionary powers; 
be often abused, and it may be made to 
serve very bad purposes; therefore I am 
for putting an end to it,. by vesting 
the property of every prize in the cap- 
tors; and to this I am the more inelined, 
because I know, that all the officers and 
seamen in the navy, at least those who | 
have the greatest merit, would chuse it. _ 
' But suppose, Sir, his majesty were te 
grant the whole, or a certain share of every 
prize to the captors by proclamation ; yet 
the inconvenience of a prize office woald 
still remain: without an act of parliament 
he cannot impewer the officers and seamen 
to name their own agents: he cannot by 
proclamation order, that with respect te 
this nomination, the mmority of the off 
cers concerned shall be determined by the 
majority; or that the minority of the ship’s 


company concerned shall be determined 


by the majority ; therefore without an act 
of parliament the grievance of a prize of 
fice must still remain, and it cannot be ex- 
pected that it should be a less grievance 
now, than it was found to be in the late 
queen’s time. When the agents are-named 
by ministers, they are net only apt to levy 
exorbitant fees and perquisites upon the 
officers and seamen concerned, but to 
keep the whole. produce in their hands 
for a long time, or for ever, if they can. 
It is now twelve or thirteen years since 
our last scuffle with Spain; and, I 
believe, some of the prizes which were — 
then taken, are-not as yet accounted for : 
I believe, the whole produce of some of 
them remains yet.in the hands of those 
agents that were appointed by the crown ; 
which, I am sure, would not have been the 
case, if the agents had been appointed by 
the officers and seamen concerned. =~ 
This mconvenience therefore must still 
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subsist, unless some stich bill as what is 
now proposed be brought in and passed 
into a law; and besides this, several other 
things are intended to bé established by 
this bill, which will be of great service in 
the prosecution of the present war; and 
which cannot be established any other 
way than by anact of parliament. The 5/. 
per man, reward, can be given no other 
way; and in my opinion it is absolutely 
necessary to give it, in order to encourage 
eur ships of war to destroy those of the 
.' Preferment may be one motive, 
but that motive is not of itself sufficient, 
even though duly and regularly bestowed, 
which .can hardiy be expected; for true 
merit is seldom the most prevalent title to 
preferment. A pecuniary reward is a mo- 
tive much more certain. Money often 
makes men do what nothing else can make 
them do. Without such a reward it is not 
to be expected that any of our privateers 
will attack those of the enemy. That 
ivateers seldom attack one another is 
come almost a proverb in every nation 
of Europe. In king William’s war the 
French and Spanish privateets often met 
in the Bay 
ite’ sides in the war; but did they 
ever attack one another? No, Sir; when 
they met, they saluted, like good friends, 
wished one another a successful trip, and 
, Went upon their respective business. No 
one of them ever fought another, but once, 
that the captain of a Spanish privateer and 
_ the captain of a French one had a personal 
quarrel at a neutral port, whereupon they 
sailed owt to sea, and engaged their two 
ships in the quarrel. If we havea mind 
therefore to have the enemies privateers 
destroyed, we must tempt our own by a 
_ pecuniary reward as well as the hopes of 
preferment, to attack them; and this can 
only be done by act of parliament. 

Lastly, Sir, with regard to the encou- 
ragement intended by this bill to be given 
to private adventurers, to attack and take 

seme of the dominions belonging to the 
enemy; thig too can only be done by act 
of parliament. His majesty may incorpo- 
rate them by charter; but he cannot by 
charter impower them to sail within the 


limits of the South-Sea Company’s charter, | 


those limits being exclusively established 
and secured to that compan 
parliament. Nay, I doubt; if his majesty’s 
commission can give our privateers a right 
, to sail within the limits of that company’s 
charter, because by act of parliament, it 
is declared, that every other person, be- 
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Biscay. They were upon 


or had granted any 


by act of 
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sides those employed by the company; 
that shail Hail eee ‘eat to the An 
Seas, shall forfeit the ship and goods, and 
double the value thereof. In our present 
circamstances therefore, a new law is ab- 
solutely necessary for inrpowering out 
privateers and private adventurers to sail 
within the limits of that company’s charter ;. 
and till such a law be passed, we cannot 
propose to make any great advantage of 
the war; for which reason, I hope the 


_ present motion will be agreed to. - 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; whatever other gentlemen may | 
think, I see no reason why we should be © 
ntore jealous of the discretionary powers 
lodged by our constitution in the crown, 
than we were heretofore ; for, I am sure, 
ne man can say that his present majesty 
has ever made an improper or an impru- 
dent use of any one of them. The 
property of all conquests made, and all 
prizes taken from the enemy, has been 
vested in the crown ever since we had any 
such ‘thing as @ constitution, except for a - 
few years in the late queen’s reign : and 
the war we were then engaged in was so 
heavy upon the nation, that it was prudent 
and necessary at that time to encourage, 
by an established and public law, all pri- 
vate adventurers to distress the enemy, 
by giving them the éole and absolute pro- 

erty in every thing they should take; 

ut I do not think the war we are now en+ 
gaged in is yet become so heavy as to 
render it necessary for us to make an — 
alteration in our constitution, for the sake. 
of carrying it on withthe more vigour. 
Besides, there is a very great differencé 
between our circumstances now, and our — 
circumstances when those laws were made, — 
that are now proposed to be revived. The 
war we were then engaged in had been 
declared or continued for above. three 
or four years before those laws were made ; 
so that, if any of our friends had then any 
goods on board the ships of our enemies, 
olicies of insurance 
upon any of those ships, they could a 
tend no excuse, ‘nor had they the least 
shadow of an argument against our shew- 
ing no regard to them, when those ships 
fell into our hands. Whereas the war we 
are now engaged in is but just declared, 
and therefore, even our people at home, as 
well as our friends abroad, may have valu- 
able properties on board Spanish ships, 
which were shipped on board before they 
heard of the rapture; or they may have 
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granted: policies of insurance fot large 
sums of money before they. had the least 
notice of our declaration of war ; in which 


_ case it would be very hard, and in my opi- 


a 


nion ‘unjust, to shew no regard to them, in 
case any of those ships should fall into 
our hands. 

I admit, Sir, that the judges of our 
courts of admiralty. could not declare 
‘those goods to be lawful prize, that should 
appear to belong to our friends, andto have 
been shipped on board before the declara- 
tion of war, or even after, but before the 
time limited by treaties between them and 
us; but if we should stand peremptorily 
upon the very letter of the law, especially 
with, regard to those foreign friends with 
whom we have no such treaties, it might 
afford many just causes of complaint 
against us; and our judges could. give no 
‘relief in any case where the express letter 


_ of the law is against the claimants, parti- 
~ cularl 


with regard to insurance; for 
though the insurance was. made perhaps 
here at London before the declaration of 
war, the judge must declare the whole 


- ship and cargo lawful prize, without the 


least regard to the insurer; and by this 


Bill, you will put it out of the power of his 


majesty to shew any regard to him, or to 
give him any relief; though for his credit’s 
sake he would be obliged to pay, even to 
the subjects.of Spain, the sum for which 
he had taken a premium and granted a 


‘policy. 


From these considerations, Sir, I think’ 


- itis evident, that our circumstances are 


now very different from what they were, 
when those laws were made which are now 
roposed to be revived; andthat the reviv- 


ing of them sosoon after the declaration of 


war may be attended with many incon-' 


veniencies they could not be subject to, 
when first enacted : besides, it is yet a 
‘doubt, whether or no it will be necessary 
to make such an alteration in our consti- 
tution, during the present war; and, I 


think, it ought not to be made, unless it 


' be found absolutely necessary; because 


whatever exceptions we, may be obliged 
to make upon particular occasions, | hope 
it will always be held as a general rule, 
net to be departed from without necessity, 
to vest in the crown the property of every 
thing taken from a public and declared 
enemy, and to leave the disposal or ap- 
plication of that property to our sovereign. 

I readily grant, Sir, that with respect to 


, the disposal of this property, the crown is 
_ properly but a. trustee for the public. 
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The whole ought to be applied, in some © 


shape or other, to the service of the:pub- 
lic; and the parliament may eall to -ac- . 


count, and ought to ‘punish severely, any © 


minister that shall dare te apply the least 
part of it otherwise. But as there are 
several. public services,.to which it may 
be usefully applied, applying the whole, 
by an established and unalterable law, to 
any one particular service, may be both 
imprudent and unjust; and I must think, . 
that those who are entrusted by our sove-. 


‘reign with the management of our public. 


affairs, may without any breach of modesty 
pretend, that they are the best judges of 


those public services, to which this. pro- . 


perty ought to be applied; for they must 
now many facts, and the general circum- 
stances of the nation with regard both to 
our foreign and domestic affairs, much 
better than others can do; and if. they 


have not so much common sense, the par- | 


liament ought to think of bringing about.a 
change in the administration, rather thar 
of encroaching upon the prerogatives -of 
the crown. = | 
There are four public services at pre- 
sent to which the produce of the prizes 
taken from the enemy may be. properly 
applied. It may be given -to-the captors, 
in order to encourage our people to: take. 
as much as they can from the enemy; or 
it may be applied for giving reparation -to 
our injured merchants; or it may be ap- 
plied for defraying a part of the expence 
of carrying on the war, in order to-pre- 
vent our being obliged to encroach upon 
the Sinking Fund, or to load our.people 
with. any new or additional taxes; or 
lastly, it may be applied towards paying 
our public debts. If-we should have the 
good luck to seize any very valuable prizes, 
I shall be so free as to declare, that in my 
Opinion the. produce of them should be 
divided, and applied in some certain pro- 


portions to every one of these purposes, or — 


at least to the first three. I am, as much 
as any gentleman can in prudence be, for 
encouraging our seamen; and therefore 


when the prize is but of small value or not 


above a certain value, I should be for 
giving the whole to the captors; but when 
the prize is of an immense value, as some 
of them may, and I hope will be, I am 
sure, if you give the whole to the seamen _ 
concerned in the capture, they will be 
seamen no more. There is one ship now 
expected, Sir, from Buenos Ayres, which is 
reckoned worth a million sterling: this 
ship may happen to be taken by one single 
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man of war: if this should be the case, in 
my opinion, any minister that should give 


the whole of such a prize to the captors 


would deserve to be impeached by parlia- 


ment; and I must think, it would be a 


little odd for the parliament,to do by an 


- act. of theirs, what. they ought, and, 1 be- 
lieve, certainly would impeach a minister - 


for doing or advising his majesty to do. 


_ It would be giving a most extravagant re- 


ward to the captors, and doing an act of 
great injustice to the nation, and in par- 
ticular to the suffering merchants. If such 


_& prize should happen to be taken by one 


single man of war, we might give a suf- 
ficient reward to the captors, and reserve 
as much as would go some length towards 
giving full reparation to our suffering mer- 
chants, or towards saving our land-holders, 
for one year at least, a shilling in the 
pound land tax: and both these sets of 
men have, I think, some title to our re- 
gard, as well as our seamen. Every war 
must fall heavy upon our land holders; 


and therefore, when, we are successful, 


some part of what we get by the war 

ought to be applied to their relief: and as 

.to our suffering merchants, we are both in 
honour and justice bound to make good 

-to them, at eae the 95,000/. which was 
to have been paid to them by Spain, in 

case we had not begun hostilities against 

that nation. We have already got some 

considerable prizes; ‘and his majesty has 

given his royal word that our suffering 

merchants shall be considered, when those 

prizes come to be disposed of; but I must 

observe, that if the bill, which was brought 

in two years ago, had passed into a law, 

those merchants could have expected no 

share of these prizes: and if such another 

bill should be passed this session, they can 

expect no further reparation till the end 

of the war; and it would not be altogether 

just to make them wait till the conclusion 
‘of a war, which may last for several years, 
without any reparation, whilst many others 

of our’ subjects are made rich by the 

prizes they take. I must likewise think, 
it would be. still more unreasonable, to 

make the reparation of our merchants de- 

nd upon the uncertain event of a war. 

y 80 duing, we may encourage our sea- 


men, but we shall very much discourage 


eur merchants; and let us consider, that 
if we have no merchants, we can have no 
trade, and that without trade we shall have 
but few seamen. 

I wish, Sir, with all my heart, we had 


. glready met with more success than we 
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have done; but those who consider the 
many chances that are against us must 
give thanks to Providence for the success 
we have already met with. In such a 
wide sea, as that between New and Old 


Spain, it is a great chance if our squadron. | 
meet with any of the enemy’s ships. And. | 
even though our squadrons got sight of | 
them, a dark night, a fog, or a contrary. 


wind intervening, may prevent their being. 
taken. Besides this, the enemy may pro- 
bably soon find out how our squadrons are 
stationed, and may by sending out several 
advice boats prevent their rich ships from 
coming near those stations; for several 
straggling advice boats may more proba- 
bly meet with a ship at sea than can be 
expected from a squadron, which must al 
ways keep close together. By these means 
their Assogue ped admiral Had- 


ships esca 
dock’s squadron ;. and yet those | ships 


would in all probability have fallen. into 
our hands, as well as the Caracea ships, if ° 


admiral Vernon had net been detained in’ 
the channel by eontrary winds, till about 
the time of their arrival in Spain. ‘These 


considerations shew, Sir, that it will be a 


great chance, if we meet with many rich 
prizes during the war; and therefore’ we 
ought to make the best use of those we 
do meet with. If the disposing of them 
be left to his majesty, I am persuaded, 
the best and the most prudent use will be 
made of them; but if it be thought ne- 
cessary te regulate this matter by a new 
law, I think I have shewn that it will be 
no easy matter to make proper regula- 
tions for this purpose; and therefore, 1 
hope, gentlemen: will, by ‘Postponing the 
motion, take time to consider of w 

mest proper to be done. 


Mr. Philip Gybbon s 


Sir; the objections at first made use of 
against the present motion were only upon 
account of its. being too early ; because, 
we were told, such bills eught to proceed 
originally from the crown ; and that there- 
fore we ought to wait a few days, in order 
to give his majesty an opportunity to send 
usa Message for that purpose. But the 
arguments made use of by the hon. gen- 
tleman, who spoke last, seem to be levelled 
against the bill itself, and that therefore no 
such motion ought to he made at this time, 
or at any future time. This indeed I sus- 
pected would be the turn which the debate 
would take at last; and therefore I foresaw 
what, I think, is now evident, that post- 
poning the motion would.be the same with 
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rejecting it. Te vest the property of-every 
thing taken from the enemy in the captors 
_ by act of parliament, and thereby to de- 
stroy an office which has always been a 
lucrative one to the officers employed, who 
are all named by the crown, must be al- 
lowed to be a diminution of that power’ 
which is now lodged tn the crown, and con- 
sequently in the ministers of the crown ; 
and I do not think, that our present mi- 
_ nisters have given us any room to hope, 
that they will advise his majesty to apply 
for any such act of parliament. To tell 
us, upon such an occasion, that there is no 
reason for our being jealous of any of the 
discretionary powers lodged in the crown, 
or that his present majesty has never made 
an mn oe use of any of them, is an ar- 
gument that, out of respect to his majesty, 
ought never to be made use. of in this 
House. His majesty never has made, his 
majesty never can, by our constitution, 
‘make an improper or imprudent use of an 
of the prerogatives of. the crown; but his 
ministers may, and by our ‘constitution we 
may in this House say, that they have. 
We meet here, Sir, to watch over and pre- 
serve the liberties of the people, and there- 
fore we oughit always to be jealous of eve 
discretionary power, be it lodged where it 
will: we ought to admit of ndhe such, but 
these that are absalutely necessary for the 
administration of our government, and th 
preservation of our constitution. | 

« The discretionary power, which is to be 
limited by the bill now proposed, is so far 
from being necessary, that it was found 
to be a grievance im the last war, and 
will certainly be found to be one in this. 
Bills in parliament are often designed 
to prevent, grievances that are foreseen, 
as well as’ to remedy grievances that 
have been felt; and, I am sure, he 
must be very little acquainted with the 
history of the last war, or the nature of 
things, who does not foresee the grievanees 
which this bill is designed to prevent. 
The prize-office was inthe last war found 
to be a most intolerable grievance upon 
the officers.and seamen of our navy; and 
the backwardness that was shewn by our 
privateers, and even by our public ships of 
war, to attack those of the enemy, was then 
found to be a grievance of very pernicious 
consequence to our trade, “These were 
grievances that did not proceed from the 
nature of the war we were then engaged 
in: they proceeded from the nature of 
mankind ; and will therefore be found to 
be grievances in every war we can be en- 


_pretences. 
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gaged in, unless the same methods be taken 
for preventing them, that were then taken: 
for removing them. In public offices, the 
officers will extort fees and perquisites 
from those that are obliged to have recourse 
to that office, and will detain in their own 
hands the mtoriey that goes through their 
office, as long as they can, in spite of all 
the care that can be taken to prevent it; 
therefore no such office shoul 
estabjished or kept up, if the public busi- 
ness can be carried on without it. The 
public service may be a motive with some 
men for attacking the enemy’s privateers ; 
but the public is generally best served, 
when men know that they serve themselves 
by serving the public; and therefure, care 
should be taken to join these two services 
together in every case where it is possible. 
Thus we may see, that both the grievances 
that were felt in the last war proceeded 
from the nature of mankind, and conse- 
quently must be felt in this war as well as 
they. were in that. What then should 
hinder us from taking the same methods 
now to prevent them that were then taken 
to remedy them? Those methods were 


then found to be effectual, and to be at-° 


tended with no inconvenience; and there- 
fore it‘may, with much more propriety, be 
asked, what should make us now more shy 
of abolishing any of the discretionary 
powers of the crown, than we were at that 
time? The heaviness of that war, Sir, 
might have been made use of as an argue 
ment for being cautious of diminishing any 


of the discretionary powers of the crown, - 
because in time of war, the more absolute’ 
a government is, the more vigorously, and 


the more expeditiously it may exert its 
strength ; but those, we had the good luck 
to have at that time in our administration, 
judged better. They were not so fond of 
discretionary powers as to oppose any di- 
minution, they saw would contribute to-. 
wards encouraging our seamen to execute 
their orders with vigour and alacrity, The 
burden of the war, I say, Sir, might have 


then been insisted on more properly than . 


now; and our ministers might then, ‘as 
well as now, have endeavoured to recom- 
mend themselves to our county electors by 
an affected compassion for the burdens 
thrown upon the land-holders. But they 
scorned to amuse any set of men in the 
kingdom with such frivolous and shallow 
If they had, I am sure, we 
should have acquired no such glory as we' 
did by that war, and the nation might have 


been put.to a much greater expence, by 
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being much longer engaged in it; for the 
more vigorously a war is prosecuted, the 
sooner it will be brought to a conclusion ; 
and if, b applying to the present ease of 
the people, what should be. applied to the 
encouragement of those employed in pro- 
' geeuting the war, we should make it endure 
but for one year longer than it would 
otherwise have done, the people will al- 
_ ways find themselves losers by the favour 
retended to be done them, besides the 
danger the nation may be exposed to by a 
languid prosecution of the war, and the 
loss our trade must suffer, by not putting 
so speedy an end to it as we might have 
done. 
It is certain, it is acknowledged, even by 
_ those-who oppose this motion, that our 
_ seamen at present shew an aversion to his 
majesty’s service. Let-that aversion pro- 
ceed from what it will, we ought to en- 
deavour te remove it. To assure them, 
by Act of parliament, of the property of 
every thing they take from the enemy, 


~ and to free them from the plague of danc- | 


ing attendance through an office for the 
recovery and distribution of that property, 


will certainly contribute in some measure 
to remove that aversion; and in framing . 


the Bill, perhaps, some new and additional 
means may be thought of; therefore, I 
am astonished to hear a motion for such-a 
‘Bill opposed by those, who complain so 
much of a want of seamen for his majesty’s 
pan of war. But I am still. more asto- 
nished to hear them oppose it upon a pre- 

_ ftence, that no such Bill ought to be 
brought in without a previous message 
- from the crown for that. purpose. What 
s dangerous doctrine this is, every gentle- 
man must be sensible of, that considers 
the nature of the Bill. It is a Bill for al- 
tering, nay for abolishing one of the pre- 

_ fogatives of the crown; and shall it be ad- 
mitted in this House as a maxim, that we 
can make no alteration with regard to any 
ef the prerogatives of the crown, unless 
we have leave to do so, by a previous mes- 
sage from the crown? I hope no. gentle- 
man will insist upon the necessity of our 
having any such leave. I hope it will be 

' Mnanimously admitted, that all the prero- 
gatives of the crown are under the cogni- 
vance of parliament, and that any one of 
them may be altered, restrained, or quite 
abolished by Act of parliament, when the 
public service, or the safety of our consti- 
tution requires it. Sir, if I were against 
the Bill, I should be for the motion, if it 
were for no other reason, but because this 
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has been made use of a8 an argument, 
wainst our agreeing to it ; for I should be. 

raid, lest a seeming approbation of such. 
an argument should be afterwards made 
use of as a precedent for establishing such, 
a maxim. But as.I am for the Bill, I 


have a two-fold reason for agreeing to the, 


motion ;, and as I think it necessary in our. 
present circumstances to bring in the Bill, . 
as soon as possible, I shall be against post-. 
poning the motion upon any’ pretence 
whatsoever: for.if there be such difficul- 
ties as have been represented, in framing 
a proper Bill for the purposes intended, 
those difficulties can be no way augmented 
by an order for bringing it in. Such an 
order will awaken the attention of the na~ 
tion, and may probably bring in assistance 
from those ithout doors, which we can- 
net expect till we have once ordered the 
Bill to be breught in ; and the sooner it. i¢ 
ordered to be brought in, and persons ap» 
pointed for that purpose, the sooner these 
difficulties will be got over; for till then, 
the solving of those difficulties may be said: 
to be every man’s business, and we all 
know, that what is every body’s business 
is nobody’s business. 1 cannot, indeed,. 
see any of the difficulties the hon. gentle- 
man suggested : we have a plan before us 
in what was done last.war. Besides, the 
whole affair was fully considered, and a 
Bill actually framed and brought into. this 
House, two years ago: I wish that Bill 
had been then passed into alaw : if it had, 
we might not-now have been at war. At 
least, we should have found less difficulty 
in getting seamen to man our fleet at the 
first breaking out of the war; and I can- 
not yet find out, that our passing it at that 
time would have been attended with any 
inconvenience. } 

I am surprised, Sir, to hear the hon. 
gentleman say, that if the Bill had been 
then passed into a law, our suffermg mers 
chants could have expected. no share of 
the prizes-we have already taken. Surely 
he cannot forget, that the Bull. was not te 
take effect till several weeks after his ma- 
jesty’s declaration of war;. therefore, it 
could no way relate to any of the prizes 
already taken, or to any we shall take for 
some time te come. But surely, a share 
in those prizes would have been of small 
account in comparison of the advantage 
which the nation would have gained: by 
our passing that Bill, or the advantage. 
Shick the merchants themselves might 
have made, by associating to fit out priva- 


teers, or make conquests by. his majesty’s 


; 
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thips of war. For this reason, Sir, neither 
the: hon. gentleman nor his friends, can 
now have any reason to exult in their hav- 
ing then thrown out that Bill; and if they 
now throw it out a second time, I believe, 
they will find themselves very much dis- 
appointed, if they expect thanks for so do- 
ing from our suffering merchants, or from 
_ any set of men in the kingdom. 


 . Mr. Pulteney: 


Sir; as I did not expect an opposition 
‘to my motion, I at first avoided taking up 


your time with saying any thing in-its fa- 


vour; but now it has been opposed by so 
many gentlemen, and by gentlemen of 
such weight, I hope I shall be indulged 
the liberty of giving you my reasons for 
making it, and of adding something to 
what other gentlemen have done me the 
favour to say by way of answer to the ob- 
jections made against it. 
- I freely own, Sir, that if I had not made 
this motion, I should have been might 
easy about delaying it for afew days: } 
should have most readily agreed to such a 
delay, if it had been for no other reason 
but to oblige those gentlemen near me, 
who have always seemed fond of delays 
with regard to every measure that had 
the face of war; but as they have resolved 
upon, and actually declared war, since I 
dast had the honour to meet them in this 
House ; I presumed, they had altered 
their affections, and that they would now 
be fond of every measure that might con- 
tribute towards a vigorous prosecution of 
that war, they had at last agreed to de- 
clare. If I had but suspected that it was 
otherwise ; or, if they had any way signi- 
fied their desire to me, before I made my 
' motion, I should have waved it for a few 
days; but now it is made, I cannot part 
‘with it; because, as an hon. gentleman 
has already observed in this debate, the 
peeponne of it, after it has been once 
moved, wil be looked on without doors, as 
putting a negative upon it; and this in 
our present circumstances may be attend- 
ed with most terrible consequences. | 
If the motion be popular, Sir, lam glad 
to hear it: it is, in my opinion, a very 
strong proof of its being right; but I did 
not make it with any view of popularity, 
and should have been glad to have shared 
the pepularity of it with the hon. gentle- 
man near me, and with every member of 
this House; which would have been the 
case, if it had not been opposed. It will 


still in same measure be the case, if it hap- 
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po to be agreed to; because it will then 


e the act of the House, and every meme’ 
ber will have a share of that popularity 


which may be acquired by it. But | must 
think the conduct of some gentlemen, who 
generally agree in opinion, very singular 
upon this occasion. Some of them say, 
the Bill I have proposed is so right and so 


popular a measure, that we ought to allow: 


the crown to have the credit of proposing 


| it; whilst others rise up and tell us, that 


it is quite wrong, that it would be an un- 
necessary and dangerous encroachment 
upon the prerogatives of the crown, and 


that:it would be doing an injustice to our: 


suffering merchants, to our landholders, 
and to the people in general. 


These two methods of arguing, I profess, ' 
Sir, I do not know how to reconcile. - 
If we should resolve to postpone the mo- | 


tion, and wait for a Message from the 


crown, I am afraid, it would occasion-a 


division in his Majesty’s councils; and 


‘therefore, to preserve the usual unanimity 


there, I believe it will be the best way for 


us, not to wait for such a Message, but- to. 


enter immediately into the merits of what I 


have proposed, and if it be right agree to. 


it. For this end, I shall lay before you 
the reasons that induced me to make this 
motion, and answer some of the objections 
thut have been made to it. In the. late 
war, Sir, I mean that in the late queen’s 
time, we had so great success, and gamed 
so much glory, that I thought the best 


thing we could do in the present war would | 


be to consider our conduct in that war, in 
order to make it a rule for our conduct in 
this. With this view, Sir; as soon as I 
thought that a war with Spain was become 
unavoidable, which was above two years 
ago, I began to recollect that several steps 
had' been taken for carrying on the late 
war. One of the bead ake we had in that 
war, I mean a powerful alliance upon the 
continent, I foresaw, we could hardly ex- 
pect in this, and that therefore it would be 
necessary for us to make the best use of 
our strength. Among other methods 
taken in the last war for exerting our 


own strength, I observed, that two laws | 


had been made for encouraging our seamen 
to do their duty; and for encouraging pri- 
vate men to join together in societies for 
attacking and making conquests upon the 
enemy. As these laws were made to con- 
tinue only during that war, I thought it 
would be n to revive them in case 
of &' new war with Spain; and for this 
purpose I did, with the asgstance of some 
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other gentlemen, bring in a bill two years’ 
ago. The bill was then rejected, because 
we were not come to an actual rupture; 
but that objection being now removed, I 
thought it incumbent upon me to offer my 
bill again to the House. : 

- To encourage our Seamen to do their 
duty, and to encourage even private men 
at their own expence to attack and distress 
the enemy, must necessarily contribute 
greatly to a vigorous prosecution of the 
war; and if it be vigorously prosecuted, it 
cannot be of long duration. Sir, as the 
affairs of Europe are at present circum- 
stanced, our very being depends upon 
bringing this war to a speedy conclusion. 
There 1s a spirit of late years raised in 
every nation of Europe for improving their 
trade, navigation, and manufactures. All 
the powers of Europe; except Spain and 
us, are now at peace amongst them- 
selves: our two great: rivals in trade, the 
Dutch and French, are in perfect tran- 
guillity. What then will bécome of our 
“ trade, if by a languid prosecution of the 
war, we allow it to be interrupted for seve- 
ral years by privateers under Spanish co- 
lours, whilst our rivals in trade are carry- 
ing on theirs without any disturbance? 
By the difference of freight and insurance, 
they will be enabled to undersell us, and in 
a few years to turn us out of every market 
in she taues world. Thus our trade must 
be undone, unless by a vigorous prosecu- 
tion we bring Spain to a speedy compli- 
ance. Spain has no trade to lose: she has 
-no trade to be interrupted, but that be- 
tween one part of her own dominions and 
another; and this trade may be suspended, 
but cannot be lost by the. interruption. 
The Spaniards therefore can lose nothing 
by the continuance of the war, but what 


_ we take from them; whereas we may be 


undone by as long continuance, even 


though we should be successful against 


the enemy. It is therefore our business to 
take every method that can be thought of 
for bringing the war to a speedy, as well 
as honourable conclusion ; and in the mean 
time, to take as much care as possible to 
prevent our trade being interrupted by the 
enemy’s privateers. 

Nothing can be more effectual for pre- 
venting the interruption of our trade, than 
to encourage our seamen by a pecuniary 
reward, to be diligent in looking out for, 
and alert in attacking the enemy’s priva- 
teers, wherever they can be met with; and 
as the enemy must have their treasure 
brought from the West Indies to Spain in 
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straggling ships, (for they cannot have it in 
fleets or squadrons) one of the best ways. 
we can take for distressing them, -and 
thereby compelling them to: agree to rea- 
sonable terms, will be to intercept and. 
take as many of these ships as we can: 
What can be more effectual for encourag- 
ing our seamen to be diligent in cruizing 
and leoking out for these ships, than that 
of assuring them by act of parliament, tha 
all they take shall be their own. es 
But, Sir, as this will not of itself be ef- 
fectual enough for forcing Spain to a 
speedy compliance; and as it is incume . 
bent upon us to think of gaining some na- 
tional advantage by the war, in order to 
compensate the great .expence the nation 
must be put to in carrying it on; and 
moreover, as no ‘such advantage can be 
gained but by attacking and possessing 
ourselves of some of the Spanish settle- ~ 
ments in America; we ought to think be- 
times of carrying such projects into execu- 
tion. I do not say,-that we ought to 
think of conquering and holding the whole 
Spanish America; but if we should take © 
possession of the whole or greatest part, 
which, I believe is far from being impos- 
sible, we might pretend to hold it till the 
court of Spain agreed to give us satisfac. 
tion for all past injuries, and security 
against all future. Nay, we ought to in- 
sist upon keeping possession of some parts 
of the West Indies, and upon having the 
absolute property of them yielded to us, 
not only as a compensation for the ex- 
pence we have been and may be at, but 
as a security for our trade in time to come. 
As long as we keep to a naval war only, 
the Spaniards can be no great sufferers by 
it: on the contrary, I believe, they will 
always be gainers, let us take what care 
we will. But if we should once turn them 
out of the whole, or a great part of their 
ossessions in America, they would. then 


‘immediately submit to any terms we should 
propose: in order to have that possession 


restored. am sorry to find that the mea- 
sures were concerted for this purpose, be- 
fore-we began hostilities against them ; for 
by the execution of such measures we 
ought in good policy to have opened the 
war. It is by these means alone we can 
force them to a speedy and honourable 


peace: it is by these meavs alone, we can 


procure any security for our trade in time 
to come; and it is by these means alozte 
we can. propose to get any compensation 
for the expence we must be at in the pro- 
secution of the war: — an 
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Tf this be the case, Sir, ought we not to 
encourage private men to assist the pub- 
lic by endeavouring to make conquests 
upon the Spaniards in America? Would 
it not be of great service to any public 
ition we may undertake, to have a 
set. of private adventurers attacking the 
enemy in one place, whilst his majesty’s 
squadrons and armies were attacking them 
inanother? Does not this shew the ex- 
pediency of reviving that law which was 
made in the late queen’s time, for encou- 
raging private adventurers to attack and 
make conquests upon the enemy in the 
West Indies? It had then no great effect, 
because people that had money made so 
much by turning it in the public funds, 
that no man thought of putting his money 
' @o any other use; but as that trade 1s 
now, thank God! not near so gainful as it 
was then, if this law be revived, the war 
prosecuted with vigour by the public, and 
our councils directed by those upon whom 
the people may depend, I am convinced, 
~ the law will now have a much better effect. 
' ‘We have all the reason in the world, to 
expect, that private adventurers will unite 
for making conquests upon the enemy, if 
they be convinced, that fe are arsiigee in 
carrying on the war: and that after 
ave been at a great expence, they shell 
not be prevented in their attempts by an 
anseasonable suspension of arms, nor their 
conquests sacrificed by a dishonourable 
convention. — | 
We may remember, Sir, that soon after 
the Revolution there was a Corporation 
established in the northern part of this 
island, for making a settlement in a part of 
America,. which the Spaniards pretend to 
belong to them, though they never had, 
nor. have now, the least right or title to it. 
That corporation did accordingly make 
_ their designed settlement after having by 
fair purchase got a good title from the 
natives to whom it belonged; and I be- 
lieve they would have np possession in 
spite of the Spaniards, if a very prepos- 
4erous sort of jealousy and envy had not 
at that time possessed us in this part of the 
kmgdom. Whilst the two crowns were 
disunited, I do not wonder that there was a 
youtual jealousy between the southern and 
northern parts of this island ; but after the 
two crowns came to be united, I cannot 
comprehend how a disunion and jealousy 
still subsisted between the two nations. 
Two nations inhabiting the same spot of 


-earth, and that.spot distinct and separated. 
from all other parts of the earth, ought 
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surely to have united and to‘have re- 
moved all sorts of jealousy, as soon as: 


possible ; that the northern part might not 
be left as an inlet for an invasion upon the- 
southern; and yet, I do not know how: 
‘that jealousy remained for some time after: 
‘the Revolution, and was the cause of de- 
feating that project, which would now have- 
been of great advantage to the whole: 
island. If the bill I have proposed should: 
pass into a law, that society may again re-- 
vive, and may be encouraged to take pos- 
session of what belongs to them. I am. 
convinced, they would now be powerfully. 
assisted by the people in this part of the 
island ; and I hope our government would 
likewise give them all proper encourage- 
ment and assistance. 
From*what I have said, Sir, I hope it 
appears, that the Bull I have proposed must 
contribute greatly towards a vigerous pro» 
secution of the present war, and conse=-: 
quently. towards procuring us a speedy, 
an honourable, and an advantageous peace. 


This was the reason that induced me to - 


move for its being brought in; and my 
reason for making this motion so early, 
proceeded from the great distress we are 
in for want of seamen, and the uawilling- 
ness they generally shew to: enter into his 
majesty’s service. That we are in a 

great distress for want of seamen, will not, 
I believe, be denied even by those who 
have the honour to be employed in our 
administration ; for they would not surely 
have put such a stop to our trade by press 
ing and embargoes, if a sufficient supply 
for his majesty’s navy could have been got 
by any other means. ‘This distress, Sir, I 
think it no very difficult matter to account 
for: our seamen have for these 20 years 
been not only neglected, but ill-treated, 
They have been upon every. occasion, anil 
often without occasion, pressed-and hawled 
like slaves on board our men of war, with 
out allowing them so much as the liberty 
of chusing ‘which captain they would serve 


under.. They have been discouraged from . 


entering: into. his majesty’s service. b 

sending ;them upon expeditions with su 

instructions, as sometimes exposed them 
to great dangers and hardships, and at all 
times disabled them from gaining either 
riches or renown. ‘They have been often 
dismissed, before their wages would an- 
swer the charge of fitting themselves out; 
and they have been dismissed at .porta, 
from whence they had many miles to travel 
on foot, perhaps without a penny in their 
pocket, before they could. come..at. any 
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place where they could expect to get into 
the merchants-service, or into any other 
business. These, and many other hard- 
ships put upon them, drove some mto 
foreign service, made others leave the sea, 


and ,;betake themselves to some employ<. 


ment at land, and discouraged all in ge- 


-neral from breeding themselves or their 


children to the sea service. By these 
means, our national stock of seamen, if I 
may so express myself, has been greatly 
diminished ; and those that remain have 
been made to conceive such a distaste of 
of his majesty’s service, that we find, they 
often run the risk even of death itself rather 
than be forced into that service. 

From these causes, Sir, our present 
distress for want of seamen proceeds; and 
as I think the Bill intended by this motion 
will be a great encouragement to seamen, 
and likewise to landmen, to enter into his 
mrajesty’s sea service, I resolved to move 
as soon as possible for its being brought 


_ In, because I was, and am still convinced, 


that the very motion for bringing in such 
a Bill, if it be agreed to, will contribute 
not a little towards removing our present 
distress. But if it should be either re- 
fused or postponed, I shall be extremel 

sorry for having made it: it will dispirit 
those seamen that are already in the ser- 
vice; it will prevent our seamen that are 
abroad from having any thoughts of re- 
turning home; and it may probably make 
some of those that are now at home fly 


' into foreign, that they may not be pressed 


into his majesty’s service. 

Having thus, Sir, laid before you some 
of the chief reasons that induced me to 
make this motion, and to make it so 
early, I shall next take notice of some 
objections that have been made against it; 
and I must say, I was a little surprized at 
the first that was made. As I was con- 
scious of the innocence of my intentions, 
I could not but be surprized at.my being 
accused of shewing a sort of disrespect to 
the crown, by moving for such a Bill 
without a'previous message from the crown. 
Iam no minister, Sir; I have no share in 
any of his majesty’s councils, and there- 


fore I cannot certainly know what may be- 


agreeable to the crown; but as a count 
gentleman and a member of this House, 1 
supposed, that a Bill for promoting the 


seryice of the crown could not but be 


agreeable to the crown; and I could not 
suppose, that in such a case it was neces- 
sary to wait for a message;. especially 
when I considered, that Bills of the same 
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nature had before been brought in and 

ssed into laws, without af previous 

essage. Nay, the very Bill now in- 
tended was brought in two yeare ago with- 
out any such message, and not the least 
complaint made against it on that account. | 
The offering such a Bill at that time, might 
perhaps by some be thought premature ; 
but now it must be agreeable to every 


one who wishes to see the present war 


vigorously prosecuted, and honourably and 
speedily concluded; and for this reason, I 
am sure, it will be agreeable to his majesty, . 
if the intention of the Bill be honestly and 


fairly tepresented to him, whatever it ma 


be to some of those who have a muc 
more free access to him than I have. 

So much I thought myself obliged to 
say, Sir, in my own viidication and as 
this objection has already been shewn to 
be nothing but a pretence, I have no oc- 
casion, I think, to take any farther notice 
of it. The other objections are of a dif- 
ferent nature: they are objections against | 
the Bill itself, as well as against the motion ; 
and were chiefly insisted on by the hon. 
gentleman that spoke last on the other 
side of the question. Those that spoke 
before him, insisted principally upon the 
unseasonableness of the motion: but he 
threw aside all disguise, and directed his 
whole artillery against the Bill itself; 
and therefore, I must add a little to what 
has been extremely well said by my worthy 
friend that spoke last, by way of answer to 
his objections. 7 

The hon. gentleman endeavoured, Sir, 
to shew a difference between our present 
circumstances, and the circumstances we 
were in, when such a Bill as this was passed 


in the late queen’s time. Does he think, 


that if the grievances which were after- 
wards felt, had been foreseen at the begin- 
ning of that war, those Bills would not 
have been brought in and passed the very 
next session after that war broke out? 
The inconveniences he has mentioned, 
would not, I am sure, have been thought 
of any weight by that administration, 
whatever they may be by this. The dif- 
ficulty about goods- put on board an 
enemy’s ship before the declaration of 
war, or within the time limited by treaties, 
has already been fully answered ; and as to 
the difficulty about insurance, I believe all 
the Spanish ships upon which any insu- 
rance was made before the end of May 
last, are now arrived at their designed 
ports. If the insurance was made since 
that time, the insurer ought to suffer; be- 
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cause it was then evident that there would 
be a breach between us and Spain. But 
in order to remove this difficulty, and to 
gain the hon. gentleman’s approbation of 
what I propose, which I believe is ex- 
tremely necessary for securing its success, 
-I shall be ready to agree, that the Bill 
shall not commence or begin to take effect, 
till so many weeks in Europe, and so many 
months in America after his. majesty’s de- 
claration of war, as are stipulated by trea- 
ties between us and any of our friends, or 
allies. | 

' As for our merchants, Sir, that suf- 
fered by the Spanish depredations mm time 
of peace, I wish we had shewn a proper 
compassion for them several years ago: 
if we had, I am sure they would not have 
suffered so much ; and they might pro- 
bably have got full satisfaction before this 
time. But when we are thinking of shew- 
ing compassion for those who have suf- 
fered by our peaceable measures, we ought 
to think of shewing compassion for our 
merchants and trade in general, which 
| must suffer and may be undone by a long 
continuance of the war. If we do this 
we shall think of nothing but of putting 
a speedy and honourable end to the war. 
This ought to be our principal aim; and 
if we allow ourselves to be diverted from 
this, by a regard for any thing else, we 
may probably find ourselves disappointed 
of both, which, in the end, will be a much 
greater loss even to our suffering mer- 
chants, than the advantage they can reap 
by having a share of such prizes as may be 
taken during the war. And.as to our land- 
holders, or any other set of men in the 
kingdom, that may be relieved by apply- 
ing a part of the prizes towards defraying 
the expence of the war, if the hon. 
gentleman has a real concern for their 
- relief, and for relieving them in such a way 
‘as may not interrupt our prosecution of 
the war, he should agree to this bill; be- 
cause it may be the cause of the war’s 
being carried on principally at the ex- 
pence of private men. It is remarked by 
all historians, as a piece of good conduct 
in queen Elizabeth, that she often got her 
war against Spain carried on at the ex- 
pence of private adventurers, who did in- 
finite mischief to the enemy, without 
putting that wise queen to any other ex- 
pence, than that of lending them a few 
of her ships of war. But I question 
much if this example will be followed in 
the present war ; for some people are so 
fond of touching public money, that they 
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are, I believe, afraid lest any maney should 
now be laid out in the prosecution of the 


waz, that does not pass through theirfingers. _ 


I believe, no man will doubt of my re- 
joicing in the success we have already had 
in the war; but I must observe, Sir, that 
if it had been begun, as it was either in 


queen Elizabeth’s, or Oliver Cromwell’s, 


time, our success a probably have 
been much greater. We might have been 
by this time in possession ofsome of the ene- 
my’s provinces, as well as some of their 


ships ; and if proper care had been taken, . 


I am sure, they could not have been in 
possession of so many of our merchant, 
ships as they are ; for, notwithstanding the 
success we have had, I believe, they are 

retty equal with us upon the balance, at 
east in the seas of Europe, whatever they 
may be in those of America ; for as that 
part of the world is not so immediately 


under the influence of our domestic coun-_ 


cils, I do not know but that the war may 
be carried on there with a little more 
vigour. But whatever prizes. we may 
meet with, either in the seas of Europe or 
America, I am for giving the whole to the 
captors, let it be of what value it will. 
Whoever has it, it. will be so much taken 
from the enemy and added to the wealth 
of this nation, for whatever belongs to pri- 
vate men, belongs to, and may be reckon- 
ed a part of the public stock of the na- 
tion. If it be divided among our seamen, 
it will soon circulate, and if considerable, 
may contribute to reduce the interest of 
money, which will be an advantage to our 
trade in general, and to every private man 
in particular, except usurers and pawn- 
brokers. sein eae some. of our seamen 
should by a rich prize get great fortunes, 
and should take such care. of what they 
get, (which is seldom the case) as to pre- 
vent their going to sea any more: instead 
of diminishing, it would increase our num- 
ber of seamen; for if we. were to lose 
2 or 300 seamen by such a lucky accident, 
their good fortune would send 10,000 ta 
sea in their room; so that the nation can 
no way suffer by giving the whole of 
every prize tothe captors, and it will con- 
tribute a great deal towards a vigorcus pro~ 
secution of the war. However, Sir, as I 
am willing to gain at any reasonable rate 


the hon. gentleman’s approbation to a bill, 


which I think so necessary in. our present 
circumstances, if he thinks it too muclt to 
give the whole of a galleon or register 
ship to the captors, we may easily guard 


against this inconvenience by excepting | 
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such ships out of the ‘bill, which I shall, 
for the sake of having his concurrence, 
apree to; though I think -it not quite-so 
‘ight, because I am afraid, it may be the 
cause of some of those ships escaping, 
when they might otherwise fall into our 
hands ; which will be a double loss to us, 
by preventing ouradding to our own wealth, 
and by adding to the wealth of our ene- 

_ ‘mies, whereby they will be enabled to con- 
tinue the war longer, or to prosecute. it 
with more vigour against us. 
I shall readily grant, Sir, that notwith- 
‘ standing the best measure we can concert 
and the utmost care we can take, many of 
the‘enemy’s ships may escape us by va- 
rious accidents at sea ; but this, in my opi- 
nion, ought to be an argument for our 
giving the greater encouragement to our 
ships of war to be diligent in cruizing, 
and watchful, in looking out for them; 
and therefore, I think, our giving the 
whole of every prize as an encouragement 
to the captors, is. the best use that can be 
made of ‘those prizes we may have the 
good luck to meet with. To this I’ must 
add, Sir, that this uncertainty of meeting 
with their ships at sea ought likewise to be 
an argument for our resolving to attack 
them at land, as well as sea; and that 
therefore, in order to save the public ex- 
pence as much as. possible, we ought to 
encourage private adventurers to attack 
and make conquests upon them at land. 
So that this uncertainty, instead of being 
an argument against the bill, is in every 
_Yrespect an argument in its favour. 
Thus, Sir, J hope I have fully answered 
every objection against the Bill, that was 
not before sufficiently removed: I hope I 
have shewn, that the objections are such 


-as do not in the least: affect the motion, 


‘because they may be effectually removed 
by proper clauses and expressions in the 
Bil; and therefore, if a negative should 
be put upon this motion, I shall look upon 
it, I believe most men will look upon it, as 

a most terrible omen with respect to our 

- future conduct in this just and necessary 
war. To most people without doors it 
will be a confirmation of what his majesty 
has been pleased to tell us in his Speech 
from the throne.. They will from thence 
conclude, that his majesty has secret-ene- 
mies, not only at’ home, but in his own 
counsels; and I wish the obstinacy of 
Spain, and the. conduct she has of late 
years dared to hold toward us,:may not 
be more owing to this, than to those divi- 


sions and animositiesthatsubsisted amongst. | 
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us before the war broke.out; for as those 
divisions and ahimosities were entirely 
owing to some of our people’s shewing too 
‘great a fondness for peace, she could from 
thence expect no advantage after a decla- 
ration of war, unless she had reason to be- 
lieve that those very people would betray 
us into an imprudent, pusillanimous, and ‘ 
destructive method of prosecuting the war, 
in order to justify, by our misfortunes and 
want of success in war, the fondness they 
had before shewn for an infamous and 
ruinous peace. : 


November 26. This Bill'being read a 
first time, an a ee 
Mr. Horatio Walpole spoke as follows: . 


“Sir; I shall very readily own that it 
may be necessary to pass a Bill of this 
kind at the present juncture, but I think 
at the same time no Bill ever was brought 
in since I had the honeur to sit in this 
House, which deserves a more mature de- 
1. Gentlemen, I observed in the 
last debate upon this Bill, talked of it as a 
very right thing to bring in such a Bill, 
because the like was brought in and passed ~ 
three or four and thirty years ago. But 
gentlemen will please to consider that 
there is a great difference betwixt that 
juncture and the present. We had then 
been at war with Spain and France’ for 
seven or eight years; at present we have 
not been at war with Spain above so many | 
weeks; and we are as yet.at peace with 
France. Now, Sir, though I know what 
gentlemen say upon this head, We have 


‘no reason to be afraid of France; we are 


at war with Spain, and we will distress her 
every way we possibly can; I say, Sir, 
though this is the language of gentlemen 
upon this occasion, I can by no means— 
agree that.we ought always to do in pru- 
dence what we may do with justice. I 
am afraid, Sir, that though by treaties . 
with Spain all other nations are precluded 
from having any concern in their treasure, 
that practice and custom have established 
a kind of right, at. least, Sir, they have 
come to look upon it as a right, to a share 
in the treasure of the Plate fleet. It is no. 
secret, Sir, that the French have thought 
this right so well established, that they 
have actually claimed their shares. by me- 


‘morials at this court, when a part of that, 


treasuire fell into our hands while we were 
at war with Spain. Now, Sir, though I 
am far from being of opinion that we_ 
ought not to distress Spain for fear ef” 
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.France, yet I think we ought by no means 


to provoke France wantonly, without be- 


_ ing able to distress Spain the more. The 


_ French, as I am informed by people who 


know very well, have seven in nine parts 


of the galleons that centre with them, and 


 -raost part is actually their own property 
before it is landed in Spain. Weare now 
at war with Spain: we pass this Bill: we 
fix a limited time for its taking:effect, as 
by the nature of all out treaties we must. 
‘What is the consequence, Sir? Why the 
consequence is, that France will look 
upon this Bill as affecting her more than 
it does Spain; she will look upon it as a 
kind of trap laid by the parliament of Bri- 
tain for intercepting her property; for I 
observe that, by this Bill, the crown has 
no power to restore any part of the trea- 
sure taken by our ships, even though it 
should be proved to belong to France or 
Holland ; nay, though it shopld belong to 
our own subjects. Do not gentlemen ap- 
- prehend that this must alarm France? 

Sanpolus at the time the Bill takes effect 
the galleons are coming home, and our 


ships intercept them ; every shilling of the | 


money there must fall to the sailors and 
crews of our ships. Neither the French, 
the Dutch, nor:in short any body can re- 
claim a farthing of it. Hew would 
this nation, how would our neighbours 
take it? Would not our merchants 
think that some part of it should re- 

air the loss they have sustained from 
Spain ? Would not our neighbours think 
that it was little better than robbing of 
them? Consider, Sir, that the short time 
since this war has been declared, has not 
given them any opportunity of taking these 
precautions with regard to Spain, that 
they might and certainly would otherwise 
have taken; and I believe, if the case were 
our own, we should think ourselves very 
hardly used. Therefore, Sir, though I do 
not say but that this is a right Bill, I think 
gentlemen ought to consider whether it is 
not wrongly timed. We are to consider, 
Sir, whether some part of the money 
_ which may be taken both the enemy may 
not be better applied; nay, whether our 
suffering merchants have not a just claim 
to so much of it as may repair their losses. 
We are likewise to consider, whether our 
passing this Bill may not lose you a great 
number of your seamen, by making them 
too rich to go to sea; for I remember to 
have heard my hon. friend who sits by me 
(sir Charles. Wager) say, that if at the 
time he took and destroyed the galleons 
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in America, he had done it but six weeks 
later, by which time the Bill for encourag- 
ing the Trade to America would have 
‘akon effect, that his share of the prizes: 
must have amounted to half a million of 
money. : . 4 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; I think all the considerations that | 


the hon. gentleman has talked of, can no 
way affect this Bill. . If there is any thing 
m them, the proper time for the hon. gene 
tleman to mention them, is when the Bill 
shall be committed. As to what the hon. 
gentleman has said with regard to France, 
I think I remember somewhat of an arti- 
cle in one of our treaties, that the French 
shall not accept of any trade to the Spa- 
nish West Indies. I think, Sir, it is high 
time for us now to take eare that they 
may have as little as possible. The hon. 
gentleman behind us has mentioned some 
considerations; let me in my turn beg 
leave that gentlemen will consider what 
we are doing, if we do not check any 
phy that shall-trade to the Spanish West 


dies. Why, Sir, if we do not, we put * 


it in their power to bring home their trea- 
sures and to carry on their trade in the 
bottoms of neutral nations; so that Spain 
can never feel the misfortune of being at 
war with us, and our neighbours may, at 


our expence, bid fair for running away -. 


with all the trade both in Europe and 
America. ; 


. Mr. Corbet : 


Sir; I own I lie under several difficul- 
ties with regard to the Bill; but as there 
will be an opportunity of debating upon 
the émendments that may be thought pro- 
per in the Committee, I shall now mention 
but one; which one I cannot mention in 
the Committee. It is with regard to the 
method of bringing in this Bill. Gentle- 
men have spoken a good deal of the Bill 

ed in tlte 6th of queen Anne; and we 
ve been told that this Bill is the same ; 
but gentlemen will please to consider, that 


that Bill came before this House jn con- 


sequence of the crown’s resigning, and the 
lord high admiral of England’s resigning, 


pk econ all their share in the captures. _. 
do not tell gentlemen that this was done. 


in any former message at the time when 
this Bill took place ; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve, this resignation was made three or 
four years before: but if gentlemen will 


give themselves leave to consult the his- 


tory of that time, they will find such a 
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cession was actually made. Now, Sir, 
though there is at present no admiral, yet 
“I conceive the commissioners of the Ad- 
aniralty have that post in trust for any fu- 
ture admiral; and I think they have a 
' right to take care that his privileges de 
not suffer; I.am not sure, Sir, but that 
they have a right to be heard by counsel 
‘upon this point. In any shape I appre- 
hend we ought to wait till we have a mes- 
sage from the crown, which I am per- 
suaded we shall have if his majesty shall 
think that this Bill is of any service to the 
nation. es. 3 


Mr. Samuel Sandys.: | 


Sir ; what has fallen from the gentleman 
who spoke last, reduces this point to this 
single consideration, Whether it is in the 
power of parliament to dispose of the pro- 
perty of prizes taken from an enemy; or 
whether they beldng to the crown or the 
nation? Sir, f never thought that this 
could have admitted of any manner of 
doubt; and I have looked over the history 
of the time the hon. gentleman has men- 
tioned, but I cannot find that this House 
ever made any application fér leave to 
bring in this Bill. I cannot find that 
either the queen, or prince George, who 
was then lord high admiral, were consult- 
ed about it; I cannot find that any mes- 
sage or speech was delivered, which could 
give them a better right than they had be- 

ore to dispose of prizes. The parliament 
thought it a right Bill, they therefore 
passed it without consulting either the 
queen or the admiral; and the message 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman will be 
found upon your Journals to have had no 
manner of influence upon their proceed- 
ings at that time. 

The Bil afterwards passed both Houses, 
and received the royal assent. 


Debate in the Commons on raising a 
Body of Marines *.] November 27. Mr. 
Sandys rose and addressed the House as 
follows: 

Sir ; his-majesty, in his Speech from the 
throne, having been so gracious as to tell 


_ us, that he had called us together, at this. 
_ time, sooner than has been usual of late 


years, that he might have the immediate 

advice and assistance of his parliament at 

this critical and important conjuncture, 

I, from thence, thought it was the duty of 

every member of this House to consider 
© From the London Magazine. 
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our present circumstances, and, if he could 
think of any thing that might contribute to _. 


our success in the present war, to lay it 


before the House, that, ‘in case it should 
be approved of, it might be offered as the 
Advice of this House to his majesty. 

For this reason, Sir, I hope I shall stand 
excused, in what I am to offer to your 
consideration ; for, I think, no gentleman 
can be accused of presumption, when he 
does no more than what is his indispensa- 


ble duty, and what his majesty has told us 


he expects from us, as members of this: 
House. We have already in one instance 
answered his majesty’s expectations. We 


have laid before him the advice of his par- 


liament, with respect to the conclusion of 
the war. What I am to offer relates to | 
the method of conducting it. If the ad- 
viee I am to offer be approved of by this 
House, I am convinced it will be followed 
by his majesty: and if it be followed, it 
will contribute towards the war’s being 
brought to that conclusion which we have 
advised his majesty to aim at. 
In the prosecution of this war, Sir, there 
are two things chiefly to be regarded: 
that is, the carrying it on in such a man- 
ner, as may be most effectual for compell- 
ing the enemy to submit to reasonable 


‘terms of peace, and least burdensome, and 


least inconvenient to ourselves.—From this 
consideration, Sir, I cannot but highly ap- 
peeve of what his majesty has likewise 
een pleased to communicate to us from 
the-throne: I mean the raising of a body 
of Marines. At the beginning of every 
war we must necessarily be in some dis- - 
tress for want of seamen ; because in time 
of peace, no more men will breed them- 
selves up to sea, than are necessary for 
supplying the merchant service, and the 
few guard ships and men of war wé keep 
in commission in a time of profound tran- 
qu : which must of course occasion a 
eficiency of seamen when a war first breaks 
out ; especially after the nation has been, 
fora great number of years, in a continues 
state of peace. This deficiency, whic 
proceeds from the natural course of human 
affairs, we can no way supply at the be- 
ginning of a war, but by sending a body 
of land-soldiers or marines, to serve on 
board our men of war; unless we should, 
for the sake of supplying our men of war 
with all thorough-bred seamen, put qn en- 
tire stop to our trade, which ought never . 
to be done, but in the case of imminent 
danger from an impending invasion. 
This is a danger, Sir, which is far from 
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being the certain consequence of every 
war we can be engaged in ; and therefore, 
at the beginning of every war. which is 
not attended with any such danger, as we 
bave. then no occasion for keeping up a 
large body of land forces at home, we 
. ought to indulge our trade, by sending 
Jand-men, or land soldiers, to serve as ma- 
rines on board our men of war, in order 
thereby to leave a sufficient supply of ex- 
pert seamen for our merchant-service, and 
for carrying on our trade ; for, as it is not 
our interest to make any conquest upon 
the continent of Europe, the protection of 
our trade is the only motive, peculiar to 
‘ ourselves, that we can have for going to 
war; and it would be very ridiculous in 
us to carry on a war for the protection of 
our trade, in such a manner as to destroy 
it. And this, of putting.a great number 
of land soldiers, by way of marines, on 
board our men of war, is the more prudent 
and the more necessary, because, as few 
of our merchant ships carry ‘more men 
than are barely sufficient for navigating 


the ship, they can employ none but ex-|— 


pert seamen; whereas a man of war does 
not require above one half, or one third, 
of her complement, to be thorough bred 
seamen. With ,regard to the other half, 


_ or two thirds, as they are to be employed | 
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to such terms as we can safely or honour- 


ably accept of, unless we attack them at 
land. in some part of their dominions. I 
think we ought to attack them in every 


part. When I say so, I do not mean, that . 
we should endeavour to make a conquest 


of any part of their dominions in Europe ; 
but, I think, we ought to have a fleet, 
with 5 or 6,000 marines and land. forces, 
continually hovering about the coasts of 
Spain, and making invasions at every 
place where they can find a proper oppor- 
tunity ; for, notwithstanding the numerous 
land army now kept up in that country, 
they cannet have 5 or 6,000 men at every 
place where our troops may land,. and 


therefore, with such a body of land forces 
we may plunder and page| many parts 


of their country, and keep their maritime 
provinces in a continual alarm ; and, for 
this purpose, I am sure a body of marines 
drawn from our regular, and, I hope, well 
disciplined regiments, will be much more 
serviceable, than a body of marines com- 
posed of raw and undisciplined men. 

As for the Spanish dominions in Ame- 
rica, Sir, I believe no man questions but 
that we ought to attack them. Nay, we 


ought not only to attack them, but we | 


ought to take and hold some of them, for 
the future.security of our trade in that part 


. mS ee Ts. — 


in fighting, and are not necessary for na- | of the world ; and, if disciplined troops are 
vigating the ship, land-men may, in a few ; not better than raw and undisciplined men 
days, be made as fit for the service, as the I for that purpose, I am sure we have been 
most expert seamen whatever; and, if; at a great expence in keeping up a nume- 
those land men be such as-have been bred , rous army for many years to no purpose. I 
to military discipline, they will be better, | indeed wonder, that a large detachment of 
_ and more useful for making invasions and ; our regular troops has not been already 
incursions upon the enemy at land, than | sent into that country. In my opinion, if 
the most expert seamen, very few of whom : we had considered what we were about, or 
are ever bred to that sort of discipline, : what was the most probable and effectual 
which is necessary to be observed in land | way, either of distressing the enemy, or 
engagements. | .| gaining an advantage to ourselves, we 
Every gentleman must therefore highly ' should have begun hostilities, by sending 
approve of. his majesty’s having. resolved | a well provided squadron and army to 
_ to raise a body of marines; and the man-| America. This we might have done with- 
ner of raising this body of marines, is what | out declaring war. It was time enough to 


I am now to propose to you for your con- 
sideration. In my opinion, Sir, this body 
of marines ought to be raised by making 
proper draughts out of. the regular regi- 
ments now on foot in Britain and Ireland ; 
because, I think, a body of marines raised 
in this manner, will be more useful against 
the enemy, and not only less expensive 
but more convenient to. ourselves, than a 
body of raw, undisciplined men, newly 
raised for that purpose. As the Spaniards 
have no trade, and very few ships at sea, 
we cannot propose to force them to agree 


declare war when they were arrived there 
and ready to attack theenemy. If we had 
done this, we. might in a short time, per- 
haps before now, have been in pbssession 
of what would have forced Spain to agree 
to our terms. | 

But this, Sir, is time past, which is not 
to be recalled; let us therefore look for- 
ward, and do the best we cap in time to 
come. I have shewn that a body of ma- 
rines drawn from our regular regiments, 
will be the most serviceable for attacking 
the enemy, and it is certain, that this me- 
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thod will be. the least expensive, and most ; be most expeditious for any immediate 
convenient for.ourselves. By this method, ' service,-humbly to recommend that me- 
the additional charge will be but very in- : thod to his majesty, in tender. compassion 
considerable; -and the country will be | to his people, already burdened with many 


° e | Ad 
freed from the inconvenience and expence heavy and grievous taxes; .and, to assure 


of quartering a great number of useless : his majesty, whenever he shall judge it 


troops. I say useless, Sir, and, I think, I necessary to increase the corps, from — 


may most justly say so; for, in a war with 
‘Spain, every man that is kept in this island, 
above the number that is absolutely neces- 
sary in a time of the most profound tran- 
quillity, must be allowed to be useless. We 
cannot be in the least danger of an inva- 
sien from that country, considering the 
esent circumstances of the two nations. 

e were never more united amongst our- 
selves, than we are at present.’ There is a 
“most general, and, I am sure, a most, just 
indignation against the Spaniards, stirred 
up in every corner of the three kingdoms, 
and among all ranks and degrees of men ; 
and therefore, we can be in no danger of 
an invasion from thence, unless it were to 
be made with such a number of troops as 
would be sufficient to conquer the three 
kingdoms. This we know they cannot ac- 
‘ complish: there is not in all Spain, ships 
enough for transporting such a number of 
troops; and, if iy had ships, they could 
not, in the whole kingdom of- Spain, find 
provisions enough for victualling such a 
numerous fleet of transports. 
_ We can therefore, Sir, have no use for 
such a numerous army here at home; 
and, since we have no use for them here at 
home, for this reason alone, if we had no 
other, we ought to send a great number of 
them to serve as marines on board our men 
of war. But I have already shewn, that 
they must be of more service both at sea 
and at land, than raw, undisciplined men 
can be supposed to be; and therefore I 


shall add no more, but conclude with mov-. 


ing, ‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
. sented to his majesty, humbly to lay be- 
fore, him, as the Advic@ of this House, that 
he would be pleased fo give directions, 
that the Body of Marines intended to be 


raised, may be done in the most frugal. 


manner, and put upon the least expensive 
establishment, by having as many private 
men, and. as few officers, as the nature of 
the service will admit; economy at first 
sétting out, being absolutely necessary to 
enable us to support his majesty in the vi- 
eh prosecution of this war: and as 

ughts from the present regiments of 
foot, which are all equally proper to be 
employed, either by land or sea, will be 
attended with the least expence, as well as 


, whence such. draughts are made, that his 
| faithful Commons will most readily enable’ 
‘him to do it; being fully convinced, that _ 
their safety, and all that is dear to them, | 
consist in the preservation of his majesty 
"and the Protestant succession.”’ . 


Mr. Philip Gybbon : 


Sir; the method proposed by my hon. 
friend for raising a Body of Marines, J 
always thought so reasonable, that when ~ 
the regiments were last summer brought 
from Ireland, I imagined they were brought 
over for that very purpese ; and therefore, 
I could not but Be-in.some sort of surprize 
to hear such complaints for want of sea- 
men, and to see our trade su much inter- 


bargoes, whilst these regiments, and all 

our other regiments of foot vin Great 

Britain, were lying idle in their quarters, 

and oppressing all the inns and other 
public houses in the kingdom. Nay, even 

when I heard, by his majesty’s Speech 

from the throne, that we were to have a 

Body of Marines, I still imagined, they 

were to be raised by sending some of our 

foot-regiments, or detachments from all of 
them, to serve on board our ships of war ; 

and this continued to be my opinion, till I 

saw the Estimates whjch have been de- 

livered into this session of parliament. 

But, Sir, when I saw these Estimates, I 
was astonished to find, that what was to 
be called a body of marines, was to con- 
sist of six regiments of land forces, all to 
be new raised, and to consist mostly of men 
never trained to any sort of martial disci- 
pline either at land or sea. This certainly _ 
1s loading the public with a very great, and, 
in my °opinion, a very unnecessary, ad- 
ditional charge, and forming a new body of 
land forces, which are not, I hope, to be 
employed as marines, or in any other 
manner sent against the enemy; for, 
surely, if we have a ming to prosecute the 
war with vigour; if we-expect, or intend 
to have success in the war, we ought te 
employ our oldest and best corps in the 
prosecution of it, and keep our youngest 
or new-raised regiments at home, till they 
have made themselves,so much masters of 
military discipline, as to be fit to be em: 
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rupted and distressed by pressing andem- 
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yed against the public enenty. This was 
Bre meted we tonk in the sc Accra of 
the last war : we were not then so much ter- 
rified with invasions, though we were often 
threatened with them, by an enemy that 
had some sort of power to put such threats 
in execution: I say, we were not then so 
much terrified with such phantoms, as to 
keep our best troops at home to defend us 
from them. If we had, we should not 
have had such success in the war abroad ; 
where, if we had been unsuccessful, the 
danger of an invasion at home would have 
become not only real but irresistible-—If 
it be really necessary to raise new regi- 
ments of land-forces, let them be raised 
upon the same footing with the other land 
forces, in order to replace those that are 
to be sent against the enemy, or employed 
on board our ships of war. Even this 
would save the public some of that ex- 
pene I find calculated in the Estimate, 
or the six new regiments, which are to 
be called marines. But do not let us send 
raw and undisciplined men upon any ex- 
pedition against the enemy, when we have 
such a number of eld regiments, that must 
be allowed to be more fit for that purpose. 
‘These we ought to send abroad, even sup- 
posing that we were in immediate danger 
of being invaded with a formidable number 
of troops, and therefore obliged to keep 
such a numerous land army at home as we 
now have in Britain and Ireland ; because, 
by carrying the war to the doors of our 
enemy, we may prevent its bemg brought 
to our own. But, as I think we neither 
are, nor can be in any such danger, as 
Jong as Spain continues alone in the war 
against us, I cannot think we have as yet 
any occasion for raising any new regiments: 
I must think, we can spare, out of those we 
have now upon the establishment, a suffi- 
. cient number for our ships of war, and 
likewise for invading the enemy both in 
Europe and America; and therefore I 
shall conclude with seconding the motion. 


Sir William Yonge : 


Sit; I have often heard that, accord- 
ing to the old maxim of our constitution, 
the -king is invested with the sole power of 
making peace and war; but, from the late 
conduct of some gentlemen in-this House, 
I begin to deubt whether this ought to be 
allowed a8 a maxim in our constitation. 
There ate some amongst us who, of late 
years, have taken upon them to prescribe 
to his majesty not only when, but how he 
is to e both peace and war. In the 
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Jast session, there were smong us, many 
gentlemen "who seemed willing to pre- 
scribe to his majesty when he'was to make 
wat: in this session, we have already b 


an address, prescribed to him how he 1s | 


to make peace; and now it is osed, 
that by another address, we should pre- 
sctibe to him how he is to make war. 
Our last Address, though I could not think 
it altogether so decent, I did not oppose, 


‘because I saw no bad consequences it 


could be attended with, and because I 
believed, that what was thereby recom- 
mended was what his majesty had previ- 
ously resolved on, as a rule from which he 


was not to depart in any fature treaty of | 


peace ; and, as I did not then oppose it, I 
shall not now find fault with it, especially 
since it is become the act of this House, by 
being unanimously agreed to. 

But as to the .Address new proposed, © 
Sir, I shall be extremely sorry, if it should 
be approved of by the majority of this 
House. Let it be considered in what 
light you will, it is such a one as I must 
oppose. If it be considered as a rule to 


be prescribed to his majesty, with regard ~ 


to the methods of carrying on the war, I 
must look upon it as disrespectful to the ' 


crown, and an usurping of a province . 


which, by our constitution, dots not be- 
long to this House. And if it is to be 
considered as an advice humbly offered to 
the crown by this House, I must be against 
it, because i think it would be a very bad 
advice, and such a one as might be attended 
with the most fatal consequences. But, 
suppose I could not determine whether 
the advice be right or wrong, yet I should 


oppose it, because I shall always think it . 


inconsistent with the dignity of this House, 
to pretend to give Sivice in any case, 
where it is impossible for us to be proper 
judges. We may judge of national rights, 
and may advise his majesty not to they to- 
an terms of peace, unless those rights be 
fully established: but it is impossible for 
us to judge of the proper methods for pro- 


-secuting a war, or of the number or nature 


of the troops that ought to be employed 
in that prosecution. It is impossible for 
us to be competent judges inthis respect 
without knowing all that secret intel- 
ligence, both from Spain and from the 


‘other parts of Europe, which his majesty - 


and those chiefly employed by him, ma 
be supposed to be masters of; and this, 


think, no gentleman that wishes well to © 


his country, would desire to- have laid 


before us. If it were, we could not ex- 


se cee». 
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t to make any future advan 
Prialligence, xe 
ect to have any more such intelligence; 
for it generally ‘comes from those,. who 
would never give any such, if they thought 
it could ever be diseovered from whence 
it came ; which would soon be the case, if 
it were to be laid before such a numerous 
assembly. of 
Thus, I think, Sir, it is evident, that 
though theadvice now proposed should even 
appear to us to be right, it would be wrong 
in us to offer it: but from the confidence I 
have in his majesty’s wisdom and conduct, 
the advice itself must appear to me to be 
wrong. I very well know, that public 
ceconomy and frugality are fine topics for 
gentlemen to harangue upon. Frugality 
in the management of public affairs will 


e of that 


always, J know, be a most popular pre- 


tence for finding fault with, and traducing 
the conduct of ministers; and 1 shall 
readily grant, that it is in itselfa very com- 
mendable thing. But it must be allowed, 
that it may be pushed too far: and then it 
becomes ridiculous. It then deviates into 
that contemptible quality called miserly- 
ness; which, in public as well as private 
life, may prove the ruin of those that are 
governed by it. Such men often allow 
themselves to be destroyed, rather than 
be at the expence of saving themselves. 
* Quid refert morbo, an fertis, per amne 
rapinis ?? was the reflection long since put 
into the mouth of a miser, who would not 
be at the expence of purchasing the medi- 
cines that were proper for removing a 
‘most dangerous distemper. War I look 
on-as a national distemper, and it is al- 
ways a dangerous one. The proper medi- 
cines are fleets and armies. If you will 
not be at the expence of providing those 
medicines, you must be. destroyed ;. and, 
if you do not previde a sufficient dose, 
those you are at the expence of lose. their 
effect and you ruin yourself into the bar- 


This I take to be our present dispute. 
For my: own part, Sir, I do not pretend to 


know.what number, or. what sort of troops. | 


may be necessary, either for our safe-guard 
at. home, or for attacking the enemy 
abroad: because, I neither know the 
danger we. are in, nor how aur enemies 
_ gre provided to repel our attack. But I 
presume, that his majesty is well ac- 
quainted with beth; and therefore, I am 
willing to submit to his judgment, both as. 
to the number and quality of the troops 

that are ta be employed, either for our 
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much less could we ex- 


-“mecessary. 
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sefe-guard at home, or for: attacking out 
enemies abroad. This, I think, is a sub- 
mission which is the duty of every sub- 
ject: but with regard to the nature or 
quality of the troops to be sent abroad, 
or kept at home, I think we must con- 
clude, even from the nature of the thing, 
that if we are in danger of being snvaded. 
our best troops are to be kept at home for 
our deferce.. The circumstances of the 
present war are:very different from those 
ofthe great war in the queen’s time. We 
had then a numerous and powerful alli- 
ance :. our enemies were attacked in their 
own dominions, with as numerous armies 
as they could provide for their defence; | 
so that they could not spare an army for 
invading us; the troops we sent abroad 
went but a little way off from this island, 
and therefore could be recalled at a short 
warning. All these circumstances are now 
directly otherwise: and therefore we can- 
not, in prudence, hold the same conduet. . 
But if our conduct in that war, or in any 
other war we were ever engaged in, is to be 
a rule for our conduct in this, I am sure we 
cannot agree to the present motion. In 
the war in the late queen’s time, we were 
so far from making draughts from our old 
regiments, for the service of our ‘navy, 
that we not only raised six regiments of . 
marines, but also six regiments of land- 
soldiers, to serve on board our ships of 
war. Iam convinced no example can be 
found of our having ever made draughts _ 
from regular, well-disciplined regiments, 
in order to.employ them as marines on 
board our navy. I must beg leave, Sir, to 
say, that in my opinion, it would be ridi- 
culous; for I cannot but think, that new- 
reised troops are as good on board a may 
of war, as well-disciplined soldiers. In 
fighting a ship, there are no marches, or 
counter marches: there is.no part of the 
land-discipline required, but that of load- 
ing and firing the musket; and a country 
fellow from the plough, may, in three 
days, be taught to do this as adroitly ap _ 
the. mest-expert soldier in the. army. 

It seems to be granted on all sides, Sir, 
that the raising of a body of marines is 
© only question-is, whether 
that body should be formed by making 
draughts from, and consequently diminish- 
ing our army, or by raising new corps for. 
purpose; and the determination of 


‘this question must depend upon the dan- 


ger we seem to: be in of being attacked at 


home. | I should think we are in some such. 
danger, if it were for no qther reason 
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but because his majesty seems to think, 
that we ought not to diminish our army ; 
but there are, in my opinion, several other 
very sufficient reasons for thinking so. I 
shall admit, that Spain cannot invade us 
with such an army as would be sufficient 
. for conqueting the three kingdoms; but 
even Spain may invade us with such an 
army as may be sufficient: for stirring up a 
civil war in every one of the three king- 
doms. We appear, it is true, very much 
united amongst ourselves; but I doubt 
much if we are so. There are still great 
numbers of men, in every one of the three 
kingdoms, disaffected to hig majesty and 
his family. This disaffection, all of them 
that have any wisdom will take care not 
to shew till they have a good ad pater A 
they will appear united, and will join with 
the rest of their countrymen in the gene- 
ral and just outcry againet the Spaniards ; 
but if even a small body of Spanish troops 
were landed in their neighbourhood, they 
would soon change their note: they would 
then take off the mask, and join with 
that body in endeavouring to force the 
Pretender upon us. Thus the flame of a 
civil war would be blown up in the king- 
dom, and whilst we were engaged in a 
civil war at home, I believe it will be al- 
lowed, that we could not prosecute the war 
with vigour abread. 

I must upon this occasion, Sir, observe, 
that ministers are generally treated in a 
manner not quite so candid. With regard 
to dangers, and preparations against those 
dangers, it is impossible for them to guard 
against those who are willing to find fault 
with their conduct. If impending dangers 
are prevented from falling upon the nation, 
by the ibe leplatrarr our ministers make 
against them, which, I have good reason 
to believe, has often been the case within 
these twenty years, it is then asserted, 
with great co 
- @ mind to find fault, that no such dangers 
ever existed ; and that, therefore, the na- 
tion was put to a needless expence, by 
those ioe secloma that were made for pre- 
venting. them. On the other hand, if an 
danger or misfortune should actually fall 
upon the nation, though proceeding from 
the most sudden, unforeseen, and unex- 

ected cause, which, thank God! has not 
een our case for these twenty years, it 
would then be pretended, that the danger 
or misfortune might easily have been fore- 


geen, and our ministers would be blamed for. 


not baving foreseen and provided against 
&. [a our present case, the dangers of 
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dence, by those who have 
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this war may blow over; we may, at last, 
force Spain to agree to reasonable terms, 
without being invaded by that power, or 
attacked by any other power m Europe: 
and, if this should be our good fortune, as 
I hope it will, I expect to hear warm 
harangues against the needless expence 
the nation was put to during the war; by 
maintaining greater armies and squadrons 
than were necessary in a war against Spain. 
But I shall never allow such harangues to 
have any effect upon me. I believe we 


are now in no great danger of being in-. 
I hope we are in no - 


vaded by Spain. 
great danger of being attacked, during this 
war, by any other power in Europe; but I 
am fully convinced, that this happy securi- 
ty proceeds from the preparations we have 
made, and the measures we have taken. 
At the beginning of the rupture Spain 
seemed to have some view of invading us. 
This we must suppose, from their having 
marched so many of their troops into Gal- 
licia, which is the province that lies next 
to, and most convenient for invading Bri- 
tain or Ireland. By the preparations we 


-_have made, they now see they cannot car- 


ry their design into execution; ‘but, if 
wé should diminish our army, by sending 
@ great number of our t to serve on 
board our men of war, or to attack the 
Spanish dominions either in Europe or 
America, they weuld certainly resume 
their first design, and might land such a 
body of troops, as, in conjunction with 
the disaffected at home, might stir up a 
dangerous conflict in the very bowels: of 
our own dominions; and in that case, I do 
not know but that those very gentlemen 
who are now for sending our troops out, 
would reflect upon our ministers, for hav- 
ing advised his Majesty to comply with 
their request. They would then of course 
say, that our ministers ought to have 
known better than they, and that they 


ought to have informed them of the dan-. 


ger, in which case they would not have 
made such a request. 

This, Sir, might be the consequence of 
our diminishing our army, with regard to 
Spain ; but there is another danger we lie 
exposed to, and which we ought to guard 
against. Spain is as yet alone in the war 
against us, and while she continues so, I 
hope we may with reason flatter ourselves, 
that she will find herself unequally 
matched; but, there are other powers 
in Europe who would be glad to see this 
nation humbled, and consequently would 


be glad of an opportunity for bringing & 


Z family. 
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about. If. we should leave ourselves de- 
fenceless at home, it might encourage them 
to join with Spain against us; for, the first 
effect of that confederacy would certainly 
be an attempt to invade this kingdom. 


For this reason, we ought ta be so much 


upon our guard, as to be prepared against 

possible events. Nay, I do not know, 
but that the preparations we have made, 
and the other wise measures his Majesty 
has been pleased to take, are the chief 
cause of Spain’s being yet alone in the 
war against us. 

From these considerations, Sir, I must 
be of opinion, that this motion really is, 
humbly to desire his majesty, that he 
would be pleased to leave his kingdom de- 
fenceless, and our Lat happy establish- 
ment again exposed to the doubtful chance 
of a civil war. .It has béen once alread 
exposed to this chance ; and we must still 
reflect with terror, that the scales were 
pretty near equal, though the disaffected 

ad then no foreign assistance, nor was so 


-much as. countenanced by any potentate in 


Europe. God knows what might be the 
consequence, if a body of foreign veterans 
were thrown into the rebel-scale, ang the 
rebels cauntenanced and supported by one 
at least, perhaps by two of the most for- 


midable potentates in Europe. I am far! 


from thinking, Sir, that the hon. gentleman 
who made, or the hon. gentleman who se- 
¢conded this motion, had any bad inten- 


‘tion; but as I view it in the light J have 


mentioned, I must think it would, in me, 
it. | : 
Mr. George Lyttelton : 


Sir; I hope I need make no professions 
of my attachment to the king and his 
The honour and duty I owe to 
their persons (though no man living has 
more) are yet the least and weakest bands 
to confirm that attachment. It is the 
constitution of my country which they 
came to preserve, that ties my allegiance 
to them, for the sake of the whole. This, 


, Sir, is my principle ; and upon this I hope, 


I may found as high pretensions to zeal 


. for their service and glory, and for the sup- 


port of his Majesty’s government against 
all his open and secret enemies, and be 
belieyed as sincere and warm in them, as 
any. gentleman here. And, therefore, if I 
could think, that my compliance with the 


. motion made by my worthy friend, could 


possibly affect the security of jhis majesty’s 


crown, by leaving him 


without a proper 
[VOL, XI. : 
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be contrary to my allegiance to agree to| | 


wf 
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defence, the hdn. gentleman himself could 
not be more averse to it tham I. But 
sure, Sir, out of an army of eight or nine 
and twenty thousand men, draughts might 
be made for our sea service, without leav- 
ing the kingdom defenceless. Sure, there 
would remain disciplined troops enough to 


secure us till recruits could be raised. If 


the hon. gentleman thinks not, it is the 
worst compliment that ever was. made to 
the army. | 

No man can be more zealous than J, for 
strengthening his majesty’s hands as much 
as is possible: but, upon the same prin-« 
ciple from which I declare for supporting 


‘the war, fromm the same principle from 


which I shall agree to the number of men 
asked by his ministers, I am for raising 
them in the manner that has been pro- 
posed by this motion. We may play with 


words as we please, but these marines - 


that are to be raised, are no more marineg 
than every regiment of foot in the king- 
dom; the only difierence is, that the new, 
raised men will have all their business to. 


learn, whereas the others have learned. — 


half of it, and are ready at hand; the last 
are soldiers, though not sailors, but the 
others are neither soldiers nor sailors, and, 
to make them either, will take up a great 
deal of time; ‘so that if there is any ser- 
vice to be done by them, it is very evident, 
which we should chuse. If you had a 
journey to make, and six good horses well 


of the expence of it along. As the nation 
gives whatever it ought, this. ministry 
should save. whatever they can. 


tainly, Sir, we have not more than we- 
want; and, therefore, good economy, 
though it be at all times a necessary virtue, 
is more indispensably so now, when our 
expences must be so great, and when we 
may fee] the loss of every shilling that we 
throw idly away, in some essential service 


that may suffer for want of it. Sir, God - . 
forbid that in a war like the present, which | 


our ministers did not enter into lightly or 
wantonly, but in mere conformity to the 
known sentiments and desires of the nation, 


God forbid that, .if any sinister accident, . 


any misfortune should happen, they should 
be charged with it, or be to answer for any 
event which, it shall appear, they could 
not command; but what they are justly 


! aa for ig, that. the publie mopey 


t 
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‘in the stable, would you stay to buy and - 
break six new ones before you set out ? . 
But to talk of this thing upon the foot 


Weare, | 
most willing to furnish his Majesty with all 
the money his service requires; but cer-_ 
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should not: be squandered; and if, in any 
articular, it be found that they have 
ailed in this part of their duty, that they 

have not advised his majesty with a due 

regard to this prmciple, then should this 


freat council interpose, ‘and give such 


advice, as they owe to their king and 
country in this important conjuncture ; 
and in this light I see the motion made 
by my hon. friend. But, itis not only the 
expence, present or future, the needless 
pay of so many officers, their half-pay 
ereafter, pay-master, deputies, and all the 
rest of that equipage; it is not only this 
which we have to consider: there is an- 
other point before us of still greater im- 
portance. What, Sir, at a time when the 
whole nation is so strongly alarmed at the 
Influence attending’ so many places, civil 
and military, without any colour of ne- 
cessity, against all rules of economy, wan- 
tonly to add to that influence, to create 
new places, new dependences! How will 
this be thought of? how will this appear to 
the world? Will it not look like taking 
an unfair, indecent advantage of the ge- 
nerous confidence placed in his majest 
by his people and parliament, upon all 
demands made by him for the support of 
-this war, to increase’ that power in the 
-crown, from the growth of which they 
dread so many mischiefs ? 

Sir, not for the present only but for all 
our future deliberations concerning Sup- 
plies, there is one caution I beg leave to 
recommend to this House, and that is, 
always to have it in our thoughts, that to 
a free constitution of government, there 
is no season so dangerous, as the time of 
a popular war; for, it has been in the 
heat of such wars, that almost all free 
states, ancient and modern, have bcen 
induced to make concessions, wink at en- 
croachments and establish precedents, 
_that have ended afterwards in the entire 
loss of their liberties. Sir, I hope the 
very reverse will happen here, and that 
we shall, at'the same time, attend to the 
recovery of such of our rights as have been 
invaded abroad, and to the securing of 
such as may have been weakened at home. 
As to the practice of former times, it must 
be considered, that we never ‘had any 
thing like such an army at home in these 
kingdoms before, and: therefore large 
draughts out of the forces here could not 
have been made then, so safely as now; 
the remainder would not have been a suf-. 
ficient guard to us till recruits could be 
-. raised; but, I apprehend, we make such 
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draughts in full security now: and this F 
think a sufficient answer to what was said 
by the worthy member who spoke last. 


Mr. Henry Fox : | 
Sir; it is a general observation in alt 
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debates, that those who speak upon the - 


right side of the question, are generally 


the most moderate and cool in the argu-. 
ment; and this, I think, was never more © 


iY lg! than in the present debate. 
When I first heard the motion, I thought 
it was a motion that could not possibly 
occasion any heat or animosity amongst 
us; but in this respect I find myself dis- 
appointed, as I have often been upon the 
Tike occasions; for some of those that 
have spoke in favour of the motion, have 
been: Neaeed, I think most unnecessarily, 
to make use of some very warm expres- 
sions. As the present question can, In 
no light, be considered any other way 
than as a dispute about the most proper 
method for raising or forming a body of 
marines, I can see no reason gentlemen 
have for running themselves into a heat 
uporr the subject, or for making use of any 
warnr reflection against those, who differ 
from them in opinion; and I am sure, if 
gentlemen would keep close to the subject, 
and take care to make no excursions into 
matters that have no relation to it, the 
debate would be soon exhausted: because 


I must think it 2 debate quite foreign to 


any thing that can properly come this 
day before us. | 

o gentleman, I find, Sir, has questioned 
its being necessary for us to raise or form 
a body of Marines. 
question, we might have taken it into con- 
sideration, even before we had read or 
considered any of the estimates’ for the 
ensuing year; but the present debate I 


must look upon as anticipating the cons!I- — 


deration of those Estimates, before they 


/have been read, I believe, by any. gentle- 


man in this House; for if a body of 
marines is to be formed, it must be formed 
either by raising new corps for that pur- 
pose, or by employing some of the regi- 
ments we have already on foot in that 
service. If you chuse the latter method, 
you diminish the number of land forces 
that are to be kept up for the ensuing 
year; and is not this, therefore, debating 


the question about the number of land- 


forces that are to be kept up for the en- 
suing year; before you have so much as 
read. the Estimate for the year 1740, which 


was but yesterday laid before you? Some 


If this had been the _ 
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gentlemen, who are more diligent than I, 


may perhaps already have cast their eye. 


upon this Estimate, but 1 must confess, 
that I have not so much as looked at it; 
and considering its being so lately laid be- 
fore us, and that there was no probability 
of its coming under our consideration before 
to-morrow, I cannot, in this respect, ac- 
cuse myself of any neglect of duty. But 
whatever may be in. this, whether I am 
guilty of a neglect or no, as I have not 
seen the estimate, I cannot take upon me 
to determine, whether the Address pro- 
posed be proper or not, and therefore I 
cannot at present agree to if. 

But there is another reason, a reason 
arising from our usual form of procced- 
ings, that makes me against the motion 
at present. I think it was wrong. to'in- 
troduce such a motion, and it would be 
more wrong to enter into the merits of it, 
whilst we are in a House. As it is a mo- 
tion that relates to the number of troops 
to be kept up for the ensuing year, it is 
proper only for a Committee, where gen- 
tlemen have leave to speak several times 
upon the same question, and may rise up 
as often as occasion requires to explain 
facts, and answer arguments or objections, 


that can, perhaps, be explained and an- 


swered by none but themselves. I have 
not, indeed, heard any arguments made 
use of in favour of the question, but such 
as I think may be easily answered by any 


gentleman, but others may be of a diffe-. 


rent opinion; and one gentleman has al- 
ready spoke against the motion, whe, could 
he be allowed to speak again, as he would 
be if we were in a Committee, would, I am 
certain, be able to answer every argument 
in favour of the motion, to the conviction 
of most gentlemen present. ; 
Whether out of 28 or 29,000 men, a 
sufficient number may be spared for sea 
service, without leaving the kingdom de- 
fenceless, is a:question, Sir, which, I think, 
we cannot enter into at present. The Es- 
timates are, it is true, before us, but as I 
have not, and, I believe, few gentlemen 
have looked into them, I do not know 
what number of land forces we have on 
foot, nor do I know what number his ma- 
jesty thinks necessary for the ensuing year. 
rom what I have heard; I believe, his 
majesty has augmented his land forces: I 
think it was necessary he should; and 
when I look into the 
thence appears, that his majesty thinks 28 
er 29,000 land forces necessary for the se- 


eurity of Great Britain, during this next 
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stimates, if it from 
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year, I am not ashamed to say, it will be 


-a strong: argument with me for thinking se 


too; because his majesty must know our 
danger better than I can. And if we 
ought, for the sake of our own security, 
to keep such a number of land forces here 
at home, what signifies the present-mo- 
tion? What would it signify to present the 
Address thereby proposed? If the body 
of marines allowed to be necessary by every 
gentleman that has spoke in this debate, 
should be formed from draughts made out 
of the regiments of land forces we have 
now on foot, those draughts must, even 
according to the motion, be immediately 
replaced by raising recruits. What then 
can it signify, whether those recruits be 
raised for marching-regiments, or for ma- 
rines?) Ag mankind are fond of every 
thing that is new, and as common fellows 
will be readier to enter into the sea than 
the land service, I believe the necessary 
number of recruits will be more easily and 
quickly raised, when they are all, or most 
of them to be listed for land service; and 
as the war is already declared, I think the 
most speedy way is the best, especially as 
it will be the cheapest ;. for the more ready 
men are to engage in the service, the less _ 
we shall have occasion to give by way of 
enlisting money. -_ | 

For my part, Sir, I do not really well 
know what the hon. gentlemen mean by 
draughts from the present regiments of 
foot. I hope they would not have the of- 


ficers drawn soe from our marching re- 
O 


giments. If you do, you must immediately 
appoint others in their stead. For, I hope 
it will be allowed, that every regiment of 
land forces must have its full complement 
of officers ; and if you are resolved to make 
your marines what marines ought-to be; i 
mean, if you are resolved to make them 
fit for land service, as well as sea service, 

ou must form them into regiments, and 
in that case each regiment of marines must 
have its full complement of officers, the 
same as if it were designed for a marching 
regiment to-serve at land only. 

Thus it appears, Sir, that with regard 
to the expence, it is the same thing, whe- 
ther the body of marines proposed be 
formed by draughts from our foot regi- - 
ments, or by raising new regiments for 
that purpose; and as to the service, his 
majesty 1s certainly the best judge of the 
most proper method for forming the in- 
tended body of. marines, because it must 
depend upon the service in which site are 
to be employed. If our marines are to be 
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employed at sea only, in order to make up 
the complements of our men of war, and- 
to leave seamen for the merchant service, 
‘ new-raised men are every bit,as proper as 
old soldiers: nay, they are rather better, 
because they will generally consist of 
younger men; and in this case, I shall 
grant, there would be no occasion for so 
many officers. But if our marines are to 
be employed likewise upon land, and to 
be sent upon any expedition against the 


enemy, they must be regimented as other, 


land forces are; and in this case I make 
no question, but that his majesty will, with- 
out any Address from us, order the regi- 
ments of marines to be formed partly from 
draughts of private men from old regi- 
' ments, and partly by new recruits; in 
which case, they will, with respect to ser- 
vice, be upon the same footing with our 
old regiments; for every regiment of foot 
‘few in the service, must necessarily, by the 
_ Jate augmentation, have a great number of 
raw, undisciplined men in it. For this 
reason, Sir, F must think, that the only 
question now before us is, Whether the 
number of land forces, proposed by the 
Estimate now upon our table, be the least 
number that ought to be kept up for the 
defence of this kingdom ? and as this ques- 
tion was never, I believe, canvassed, but 
in the committee of supply, I cannot think 
It proper for our present consideration. 
Gentlemen | find, Sir, are mighty apt 
tofind fault with the number of our oiflecra: 
and I do-not in the least wonder at it: the 
expence and danger of such, are popular 
topics that will, I believe, be made use of 
against every future, as well as they have 
been against every past admnnistration. 
Some of those, who now insist upon those 
topics, may remember their having been 
“made use of against themselves; but, I am 
sure, no gentlenian will say, that an army 
can be kept up without officers: I believe 
it will be generally allowed, that the more 
officers there are in an army, the better it 
will alwaysbe. The French havea greater 
number of ofticers in proportion than we 
have, and it is this that makes their armies 
so formidable ; for their common men are 
rather worse than those of any of their 
neighbours. It is their great number of 
officers that has generally made their 
troops superior to the Germans; and as 
the French nation has always been our 
most formidable enemy, we ought to take 
care to render our troops, at least, as good 
as theirs: if we can fall upon any method 
to rendet them better, we ought to make 


— 
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use of it; because our troops are mot newr 
so numerous. 

We have, it is true, Sir, and must have 
a great number of officers, as long as we 
keep up either fleet or army; Dut I do not 


know, that the nation is alarmed at the in- 
fluence attending so many places civil and 


military. I know great pains have been - 


taken to raise such an alarm; but, I hope, 
without any effect; for government can- 
not be supported without place’ civil and 
military, and the number of them must al- 
ways bear-a proportion to the largeness of 


the society to which they belong, and the _ 


use that society may have for them. 
Without a proper number of officers in a 
society, disorder and confusion must en- 
sue; and therefore, I cannot think it right 
to endeavour to alarm the people of a‘so- 
ciety with the number of officers civil and 
military, unless there were really a great 
number more than were necessary for-sup- 
porting order, and preventing confusion, 
which, I am sure, is not the case of this 
nation at present. In war we must have 
more than we have occasion for. in peace ; 
therefore I am surprised to hear those, 
who were so sanguine for a war, pretend- 
ing to be alarmed at the influence of such 
a number of officers. They could not bat 
foresee, that, in time of war, we must in- 
crease both our fleets and armies, which . 
must always produce an increase inthe num 
ber of our officers, both civil and military. 
But this, Sir, is departing from the ques- 
tion in hand. 
marines, we must have a proper number of 
officers for commanding that body; and 
as no gentleman denies our being under a 
necessity to establish a body of marmes, 
no gentleman can doubt of our being 
under an equal necessity to appoint a suf- 


ficient number of officers for commanding 


them. 
Mr. Joseph Danvers : 


Sir; I am glad to findthat every gentle- 
man who has spoke in this debate, seems 
convinced of the necessity of our raising 
a body of marines. 
nion, Sir, so necessary, that 1 shall be not 
only for raising, but keeping them. After 
they are once properly disciplined, they 
will do as well at land, as any ef the re- 
giments we have now on foot, and always 
when we stand in need of it, they will be 
of great service at ‘sea. I have had the 
honour, Sir, to serve my. country ‘at sea. 
It is now, indeed, a long while.age, almost 
$5 years ; but I have-not quite forget what 


If we are to have a body of 


They are, in my opt- — 
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I then observed; and; as I have been at 
sea, and have seen marines on ship board, 
I know better what use they may be of, 


than those who never were im that service.. 


Sir, there. are many services on board a 
man of war, which marines in a very short 


time become as fit for, as the best and- 


most thorough bred seamen. They can- 
not, indeed, go aloft, but they can soon 
learn to manage the guns, haw] in the an- 
chors, and, in short, every other service 
that is to be performed upon deck, or any 
where between decks. , 

It is true, Sir, that even for these 
“services, men must. have some expe- 
rience: they must be fora few days, or 


perhaps for a few weeks, at sea, in order 


to season them to that climate, to learn 
to stand upen their legs, and to make 
themselves acquainted with the several 
services that are tobe performed on deck, 
or between decks. A soldier, therefore, 
Jet him have been trained to military 
discipline as long as you will, is as unfit 
for being a marine, as any fellow just 
taken from the plough, or as the merest 
vagabond that can be picked up in the 
streets. Sir, a soldier and a marine are, 


I may say, quite different creatures: they 
- @re as 


ifferent as an otter and a fox. 
Why then should you diminish the num- 
ber of your disciplined soldiers, for the 
sake of forming a body of marines, when 
new raised men are every whit as fit for 
the service? As we have now had a long 


‘tract of peaceable times, there must be in 


every city and town, and in every corner 
‘of the country, a great number of idle 
fellows, who are not only a burden, but 
very troublesome and dangerous to the 
country where they at present reside. It 
will be a public benefit to rid the country 
- of them, and they may be usefully em- 
poyee as marines on board our men of war. 
t would therefore, in my opinion, be a 
double prejudice to the country, to form 
a body of marines by making draughts 
out of our foot regiments ; because it 
_ would be drawing away from us those men 
who, in case of an invasion, would be of 
great service to their country, and leaving 
at home those, who are at present a bur- 
den, and who, im case of an invasion, 
- would be very apt to join the enemies 
of their country. 7 


I shall grant, Sir, that the regular troops 


mow on foot would be better for imme- 
diate land-service, than a body of marmes 
whotly age Sa ‘of new raised men; but 
unless we sho 
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uld be mvaded at home, I 
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can seé no resseon to suppose, that we 

shall have immediate use for either... We 

are not, I hope, to make ‘any attack upon 
the Spaniards. at land in any part of Eu< 
rope ; and if we should resolve to attack 
them at land in America, we cannot pro- 
pose to send out a fleet with land forces on 
board for that purpose, till towards the 

end of next summer, because the heats in 

that part of the world are so excessive, 
that our troups would suffer more by them 

than they conld by the enemy. Consider- 
ingthe humourthatat present prevailsinthe 
nation, we may, I hope, be able to com- 

plete the body of marines proposed, by 

new levies, in a month or two ; and, in that 

case, they will have seven or eight. months 

to learn their discipline, before we can 

send them out upon any expedition against 

the‘enemy, where land forces are requisite. 

Tn that time they may be as expert in the 
discipline proper for land service, as any 

of the regiments we have now on foot ; 

but as it will, probably, be necessary to 

send a greater number of land forces 

abroad, upon any expedition we may un- 

dertake, than the whole number of marines” 
now proposed to be raised, I betieve our 

marines, go when they will, must 'be ac- 

companied by some of the foot regiments 

now inthe service ; which shews, that we 

ought not to diminish our present quota of 
land forces. 

Whether 28,000 men benecessary for our 
defence at home, is not now, Sir, the ques- 
tion. Suppose that so great a number 
may not be necessary: yet, surely in time 
of war, we ought to raise and keep up a 
greater number of land-forces than is 
barely necessary for our defence here at 
home. We ought to have such a number 
on foot, as may enable his majesty to send 
8 or 10,000 abroad upon any expedition 


he may think fit to undertake, for distress- 


ing the enemy in their own dominions. 


Sir, as I most heartily wish to see the war 


prosecuted in the most vigorous manner, 
and as I do not know but that we have 
more enemies than we as yet know of, I 
shall be so far from granting no greater 
number of land forces than are just neces- 
sary for our defence at home, that I came 
here this session resolved to give as man 

land-forces, seamen, and marines, as hig 
majesty should desire; and I have heard 
nothing that’ can in the least. shake this 
resolution ; for if more land-forces be de- 
sired than are necessary for our defence at 
home, I shall suppose his majesty intends 
to send out ‘a suficient number of them 
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for attacking the enemy abroad ; and I am 
sure no gentleman would desire, that his 
majesty should communicate to us his in- 
tentions in this respect. : 

Ihave not as yet perused the Estimates, 
but, Sir, 1 am extremely glad to hear that 
his majesty desires no more than 28 or 
29,000 a | forces, and 6 or 7,000 marines, 
for the service of the ensuing year.. It is 
to me a convincing proof, that we have 
nothing to fear, for next year at least, but 
from Spain; and if that nation stands alone 
against us but for one year, I hope we 
shall be able to give a very good account 

. of our campaign. I expected, indeed, that 
the demand would have been much greater, 
and therefore I am surprised to hear gen- 
tlemen boggling at such a demand, and 
endeavouring to persuade this House not 
to agree to it: Elis majesty has desired 
28,000 land forces, and 6,000 marines ; 
and we are desired to tell him by way of 
Address that we will grant him the 6,000 
marines, but then they must be draughted 
out of the 28,000 land forces. Is not this 
an absolute refusal of the number of land- 
forces desired? Is it not directly telling 
him, that we will grant him but 22,000 
land-forces ? | 

I am as much, Sir, as any man, against 
keeping up a-numerous standing army in 
time of peace. I wish there were not a red 
coat to be seen within the kingdom. A 
standing army is in all countries an evil, and 
in a free country it is a greater evil than in 
any other: but it is an evil we must sub- 
mit to, for the sake of avoiding a greater. 
I shall never be for diminishing the lesser 


_ evil; for if our army were ten times as 


numerous as it is, we ought to submit to 
it, rather than expose ourselves to that 
greatest of evils; for this reason, 1 cannot 
the with that part of the motion which 
advises the marines to be formed by 
draughts from the present regiments of 
foot; nor can I agree with that part which 
advises to have as many private men and 


as few officers as the nature of the service 


will admit: because it seems to insinuate, 
as if fewer officers in proportion would do 


- for marines, than for land forces. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir;'It is a little surprizing that a cer- 
tain set of gentlemen, notwithstanding the 


- many admonitions they have had, should 


alwavs bring his majesty’s name into every 
debate that happens in this House. Asa 
private gentleman, Sir, I should be ready 
upon all occasions to put a full confidence 
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in his majesty: to believe we are in — 


danger, when he says he thinks we are; 
and to believe that the sums he demands, 
and the number of troops he proposes, are 
necessary.. This, 1 say, I should think 
myself obliged as a private gentleman to 
believe, unless I a very. good reason to 
think his majesty had been misinformed 
and imposed on. But, as a member of 
this House, as a trustee for the purses, the 
liberties and the privileges of the people 
of Great Britain, I am under an indispens- 


able obligation, not to allow myself to be | 


an implicit believer, even in my sovereign. 
As such, I am, in duty to those I repre- 
sent, bound to suppose, that every Speech 
his majesty makes from the throne, every 


Message he sends under his hand in © 


writing, and much more every demand 
made in his name, is the Speech, the Mes- 
sage, or the demand, not of my sovereign 
but of his minister; and that therefore I 
not only may but ought to examine it 
with great freedom. | 

This, Sir, is my duty as a member of 
this House and as a trustee for the purses, 
the liberties, and the privileges of the 
people of Great, Britains therefore, when 


.@ demand comes to this House for load- | 


ing the people with a heavy burden, and 
endangering our constitution, by raising, 
or keeping within the island, a numerous 
standing army, under pretence of our 


being in danger of an invasion, though it. 


be made in his majesty’s name, I am to 
xuppose it comes originally from the mi- 


mister; and, upon that supposition, I 
ought to consider whether that army be — 


demanded for preventing or defeating an 
invasion intended to be made by foreigners 
upon our territories, or for encouraging 
and rendering successful an invasion in- 
tended to be made by ministers upon our 
rights and privileges. Gentlemen may 


talk what they willabout unreasonable fears, 


and causeless jealousics, but in this case, 


every man ought to be guided by his own - 


conscience, and to take particular care 
that his judgment shall not be directed hy 
any sclfish consideration ; and, were I the 
most intimate friend of a minister, as the 


invasions of ministers have been much > 


more frequent than the invasions of fo- 
reigners, I should rather chuse to be di- 
rected by my jealousies than my fears: 
nay,.were I a minister or even a prime 
minister, which, I trust in God, I shall 
never affect to be, I should think him an 
honest man that shewed more jealousy of 
me than apprehension of foreign danger; 
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and as long as my designs were honest 
and just, I should trust more upon his 
friendship, than in the friendship of those 
I found ready upon all occasions to re- 
ceive whatever impressions I had a mind 


' to make. 


I say, Sir, that as the invasions of mi- 
nisters have been much more frequent 
than the invasions of foreigners, we ought 
at all times to be more jealous of the 
former, than afraid of the latter’; but when 


dangers are pretended, which we have no 


reason to be afraid of, and an argument is 
drawn from 'thence for convincing us’ we 


_ought to load the people and endanger 


our constitution, by keeping a numerous 
standing army, there is then room for jea- 
lousy; the intention becomes evident ;" 
which, in my opinion, is the case at pre- 
sent. It is ridiculous to imagine, that the 
Spaniards ever designed to invade us with 
those troops that have lately marched into 
Gallicia. When they have a real design 
to invade us, they will never preps or 
it in that quarter, as may be sufficieatl 

convinced by experience; because their 
preparing a fleet of transports at any port 


in that province, or in the Bay of Biscay, 


must always give us a seasonable alarm. 
Therefore I must suppose, that their 
marching troops into that quarter was 
either to guard against our invading them, 
or to give some people here a pretence for. 
frightening us, with the danger of our being 
invaded by them; but this pretence can 
be of no weight with those who consider, 
that troops without ships can never be of 
any dangerous consequence to this island. 


The armies of Spain, nay, the armies of 


France, let them march where they will, 


_ can never give terror to any man of com- 


mon-sense in this island, unless we find 


| they are preparing ships for transporting 


them hither; and this, I hope, we shall 
always hear of time enough to prevent the 
attempt, which we may easily do as long 
as we have a superior navy. : . 

Suppose, Sir, the Spaniards have a real 
design to invade us, and that they have 
marched their troops into Gallicia for that 
purpose ; we know they have no fleet of 
transport-ships either in the ports of that 
province, or in any other ports within their 


dominions, for transporting those troops to 


thisisland. Ifthey design to invade us, with 
such a number of troops, as ought to give 
us uneasiness, they cannot, in less than 
three or four months, provide a sufficient 


fleet for transporting them; and in that 


interval, as such preparations cannet be 
e ; 
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privately made, we shall have’ time no€ 
only to provide for our defence, but to put 
it out of their power to make the attempt. 
This they know very well, and therefore 
I am convinced they will never give the 
least countenance to such a ridiculous pro- 
ject. But suppose they intended to make 
an invasion upon us with 4 or 5,000 men, 
which is the greatest number they could 
provide transports for, without giving us 
timely notice of their design; are we to 
keep 28,000 men, or even 18,000 men 
here at home, to guard us against such an 
attempt? Are the numbers of the disaf- 
fected here so great, that 4 or 5,0U0 men 
would enable them to overturn our govern- 
ment, though supported by more than 
double that number of regular troops in 
Ireland, and more than treble the num- 
ber in Great Britain? This is what no 
man, who is a friend to the illustrious fa-. 
mily now upon our throne, will assert ; and 
therefore, no man that is a friend to our 
present establishment ought, I think, to 
pretend that we are in the least danger of 
an invasion. 

An invasion, Sir, with such a small 
number ‘of troops, would hardly raise any 
commotion, much less a dangetous civi 
war in the bowels of the kingdom: Even 
the few disaffected we have amongst us 
would be shy of joining such a small body 
of troops; I am convinced, no man of fa- 
mily or fortune would; and, therefore, I 
am convinced they would re-imbark, if we 
gave them Jeave, as soon as they found 
themselves disappointed of the expected 
assistance, or would surrender to the first 
body of our troops sent against them. 
From hence I must conclude, that, as long 
as Spain continues alone in the war, we are 
not in the least danger of an invasion ; and 
suppose France should join with Spain, 
we should have no occasion to provide 
against an invasion, especially by raising a 
numerous army to be kept within the 
island, till they had begun to make prepa- 
rations for that purpose. I do not sup- 
pose that France will. join in the war 
against us. But, if they should join, or if 
we have now any reasonable cause to sus- 
pect that they will, Iam sure we have not 
yet provided, or proposed a sufficient num- 
ber either of seamen or marines; and as 


France has not yet joined, nor probably 


will for some months to come, instead of 
being so curious and nice, as we have been, 
since the beginning of this war, about hav- 
ing expert seamen for manning our ships 
of war, we should have begun with taking 
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as few. expert seamen as ible, and 
filling up the rest of every ship’s compic- 
- ment with marines, or able. badied-land- 
men. This, I say, we ought to have done, 
because, whilst we were at war with a na- 
tion that could make no head against 
us at sea, we ought to have taken the 
opportunity to increase our body of sea- 
maen, by instructing and seasoning land. 
men to the service, m order to provide 
against a nation’s entering into the war, 
that could make some head against us 
at sea. Ifwe had done this, neither our 
seamen nor our trade would have been so 
much distressed, nor would the enemy’s 
privateers have traversed the seas in pur- 
suit of aur merchant-men with so much 
safety and success; and in a year or two’s 
time, we should have so much increased 
’ our national stock of seamen, as to have 
' very little to apprehend from the united 
power of France and Spain. | 
But now, Sir, suppose France were al- 
ready actually engaged in the war against 
us, [ shall grant, that we ought in that 
-case to have a greater number of land forces 
on foot than we have at present; but 
should those forces be kept at home to 
defend us against invasions? No, Sir, as 
‘long as we are masters at sea, with regard 
‘to invasions, we have almost as little to fear 
from France as from Spain: neither of 
.them can invade this happy island with any 
considerable number of troops, without.a 
long and expensive preparation; which 
preparation can be made no where, but in 
one of their sea-ports, and there we may 
send and destroy it, or lock it up, as soon 
as we hear of it, which we shall always do 
long before it can be ready to put to sea. 
Even in this case therefore, instead of 
keeping our troops encamped or quartered 
at home, we ought to send the greatest 
art of them on board our fleet, or to our 
foreign daminions, from whenee they could 
easily make incursions or invasions upon 
the enemy. For our security here at home, 
if we keep a strong squadron in the chan- 
nel, with a good number of ships ready to 
be put in commission, we shall never have 
occasion to be afraid of an invasion ; and 
if we would but take a little more care of 
our militia than we have done for many 
years past, we should always be able and 


ready to repel any sudden incursion, nay: 


more ready than we can propose to be any 
other way: for we cannot propose to keep 
4 or 5,000 regular troops in each county ; 
whereas, if pains had not. been taken to 
render our militia despicable, in order to 
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make a standing army necessary, the mili- 
tia of any one county in England would be - 


able ‘to encounter, and probably defeat _ 
| such a small number of invaders, without 
| the assistance of our reg 


t army. 
Thus, Sir, it appears, that for the sake 


of defending us against an invasion, we . 
| have not the least occasion for keeping a 


of 28 or 29,000 men here 


standing arm 
therefore, as we have that 


athome; an 


| number now on foot in this island, we 


may easily spare to send 6 or 8,000 of 
them to serve as marines on board our men 


of war. But now suppose we intend to | 


make an attack upon the enemy, as I hope 
we do, the gentlemen who have spoke upon 
the other side of the question have told us, 


"we cannot propose to send out any troops 


for that purpose before the end of next 
summer. If this be the case, why should 
we raise any new troops before the old are 
sent out? It will then be time enougl to 
consider, whether it be necessary for us to 
replace them, and in case it should, it may 
soon be done by new levies, and in the 
mean time the pay of a number of useless 
traops will be saved to thenation. I hope 
we do not intend to send out new-raised, 
troops, call them Marines, or what you 
wil, upon any expedition against the ene- 
my. - What will those gentlemen say, who 
have for many years been telling us, that 
new-raised troops are good for nothing, 


‘and that therefore we ought to keep a nu- 


merous standing army always on foot? 
How can these gentlemen answer for it, if 
they should now, in time of war, send new- 
raised troops upon the most dangerous 
service, and keep at home, where there is 
no danger, those veterans, for whose skill 
in martial discipline the nation has, for sq 
many years, paid such large sums of mo- 
ney? Will it not then with justice be said, 
that our veteran troops are kept at home 
only for a raree-show ; and that our new- 
raised troops are sent abroad against the 
enemy, because they cannot so handsomely 
dance through their exercises at a review ? 

Sir, this may, perhaps, look a little-ludi- 
crous; but if we consider what an effect 


this consideration may have upon men, . 
who have any regard to their honour, it © 


must appear serious to every man, who has 
a regard for our present happy establish- 
ment. In taurs of fatigue, a regiment of. 
soldiers may excuse their not. being em- 
ployed; but in tours of danger, especiall 

where glory and riches may be acquired, 
every corps of soldiers, that have any ho- 
neur, must look upon it as an affront, if 
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they are not employed in their turn. This, 
Sir, may make our veteran troops our 
greatest enemies; and by such means, 
that very army, which, for so many. years, 
" has been kept up for the security ot the 
royal family, may be the cause of its over- 
throw, and produce as great a revolution 
in this kingdom, as ever a mutiny of the 
Janizaries did in Turkey. 

For this reason, Sir, as.well as for the 
sake of success, I hope our best troops will 
be sent out upon any expedition we intend 
for attacking the enemy, either in Europe 
or America. But I am surprised to hear 
gentlemen say, we cannot propose to at- 
tack Spain in Europe, or send out any ex- 
pedition against them till the end of next 
summer. I shall grant it is not our busi- 
ness to attempt making any conquests 
upon them in Europe; but is this a reason 
why we should not annoy them as much 
as possible, by making incursions, and 
plundering the coasts of their dominions, 
even in Europe? Can they prevent this as 
long as we are masters at 8ea? No, Sir; 
notwithstanding the numerous army they 
have, they cannot prevent it; because a 


fleet of ships can sail faster from one part 


of the coast to another, than a body of 
troops can march; and therefore, if we 
had 7 or 8,000 land forces on board the 
squadron we now have upon their coasts, 
they might often find an opportunity to 
land, and ransack a great part of the ad- 
jacent country, and to retire with safety 
on board their ships, before the Spaniards 
could gather together a sufficient body of 
troops ‘to oppose them.. By this means, 
we might harrass their troops, and keep 
their whole sea coast in a perpetual alarm ; 
and, perhaps, find an opportunity to de- 
stroy those works our tameness some years 
since allowed them to erect, within can- 
- non-shot of Gibraltar. 7 

Is there any reason to be assigned, Sir, 
for delaying to send troops upon such an 
expedition, till the end of next summer? 
Can a reason be. assigned for its not hay- 
ing been already done? I know that the 
months of July, August, or September, is 
the proper time for sending out a body of 
land forces to attack the Spanjards in 
America; and I likewise know, that, if 
we had followed the example either of 
queen Elizabeth or Oliver Cromwell, we 
should have begun the war with such an 
expedition. I hope to see more vigorous 
and better-concerted measures taken next 
summer: I hope to see an expedition sent 
out for annoying the Spanish dominions in 
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Europe, and another for conquering some 

art of their dominions in America; but 
both, I think, may be undertaken without 
raising so much as one new regiment; be- 
cause out of 28,000 men, the number of 
our regular forces. now on foot in this 
island, we may spare a suflicient number 
of‘troops for both. As we have now such 
a prodigious navy at ‘sea, I do not think 
we have use for a greater number of troops 
at home, than we ever had in times of the 
most profound tranquillity ;.and therefore 
I think, we may spare to send at least 
16,000 against the enemy, which is a suf- 
ficient number for both these expeditions, 
and a sufficient number for any occasion 
we may have,.as long as Spain stands 
alone in the war against us. If France, 


indeed, should declare in favour of Spain, 


we must then augment our land force both 
abroad and at home; but this we may 
easily and almost instantly do by new le- 
vies, and by taking foreign troops into. our 
pay. -_ 
Frugality, Sir, is extremely necessary at 
the beginning of every war; because, after 
a war Is once begun, no man can tell when 
it will end. The present may. be of longer 
continuance than. some people imagine. I 
have more fears that way, than I shall now 
explain. I shall now only say, that if we. 
accept of no peace but an honourable one, 
the war will not, I believe, be soon over ; 
and, therefore, we ought to take care not 


‘to run ourselves out of bréath in the be- . 


ginning of a long course. Spite of the 
most .vigorous and best-concerted mea- 
sures, the war may last for several years, 
and may become much more heavy than 
it is at present; but,if our measures should 
heteafter be as much influenced by our. 


fears of an invasion, as they seem by this 


debate to be at present, I may prophesy 
that we shall never be able to bring it toa 
happy or honourable conclusion. If our: 
fears of an invasion at home should so 
much engross.our care. and attention, as 
to prevent our being able to take due care 
of our trade or dominions abroad, the war 
may end in the destruction or loss of a 
great part of both; which God, in his infi- 
nite mercy, will, I hope, prevent ; for, be- 
sides the ruin it would bring upon this na- 
tion, it would very much endanger. our 
present. happy establishment, and ‘conse- 
quently the Protestant religion, and the 
liberties of Europe. ; 

_ For this reason, Sir, we ought not to al- 
low. ourselves to be induced, by groundless 
fears, to be at the expence.of raising er 
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’ keeping up more forcés, either at home or 

abroad, than are absolutely necessary ; 
and those we do keep up ought to be em- 
ployed in the most vigorous manner, and 
in places where they can most annoy the 
enemy, or contribute to the advantage of 
their country. It is our business in this 
‘House to grant what supplies are neces- 
sary for the public service ; but it is like- 
wise our business to advise his majesty to 


make use of the most frugal methods, and 


even to point out those methods, which 
we think may be the most frugal and ef- 
fectual.: For this purpose we stand in 
need:of no secret intelligence; and there- 
fore, though we cannot prescribe, we may 
give our advice with regard either to peace 
‘or'war. This is our duty; this is all that 
is attempted at present: and if doing our 
duty in this respect is to be called animo- 
sity, it is a laudable animosity: it is such 
an animosity as, I hope, will ever prevail 
m this House. An hon. gentleman was 
pleased to make an observation, that those 
who have the right side are generally the 
coolest in the argument: I shall give him 
two for his one; though I am far from 
saying, that either of them is applicable to 
any gentlemen in this House. One is, 
that the deceitful, who have a mind to im- 
pose upon the understanding, are always 
extremely cool ‘in their arguments; and 
the other is, that the advocate who speaks 
for his fee, seldom shews such a natural 
warmth, as the man that speaks in his own 
cause. © In this House it would be in vain 
for any man to attempt to impose, and I 
hope I shall never.see any man in it speak 
for his fee; but I do not at all wonder to 
see a decent warmth expressed; for I 
hope every man thinks he speaks m his 
- @wn cause, because it is the cause of his 

country. 7 

The present question, Sir, is, I think, as 
much the cause of my country as any 
question that ever happened inthis House. 
The war we are now engaged in is, it is 
true, as yet but a bauble: it is as yet a 
sort of toy we may play a little with; but 
it may become one of the most heavy and 
dangerous wars this nation was ever en- 
gaged in; and then we may have cause to 
repent of ey shilling we needlessly 
threw away at the beginning. There is 
as great a difference between being a miser 
and being frugal, as there is between be- 
ing frugal and being prodigal. Frugality 
is the mean which a wise man will always 
chuse, but the fool generally launches out. 
into prodigality, in order to shun the im- 
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putation of being a miser. In this war, F - 


ope we-shall put ourselves to no expence 
for the sake of shew: we have had raree- 
shews enough already: I hope we shall 
now make the best, the most effectual use 
of every squadron we fit out, and every 
regiment we raise or keep on foot; and I 
hope we shall neither fit out, nor raise or 
keep up any more than we have immedir 
ate occasion for. In time of peace, these 
expensive raree shews only prevented our 


paying off our old debt; but im time of . 


war, they will make us contract new, and, 


by breaking our credit, may bring sudden — 


perdition upon the nation. . 
This, Sir, is one of the greatest dangers 


we lie exposed to; and to obviate this 


danger is the intention of the motion now 
under our consideration. It has no re- 
lation to any estimate: it relates only to 
his majesty’s Speech. But I am sure 
prized to hear any gentleman say, that 
such a motion cannot come properly be- 
fore us, till we take the Estimates into our 
consideration. If it had been delayed till 


that time, I am sure it would have been : 


called a very preposterous motion, perhaps, 
even by those who now call it premature. 


In the Committee of Supply we must 


either approve of or reject the Estimates: 
I hope the gentlemen who now think this 
motion improper, would net have us, when 
we go into the committee, to reject the 
Estimate for marines, in order to consider 


of and agree to this motion: and, [ am 


sure it would be ridiculous to make or 
agree to such a motion, after we have ap- 
proved of an Estimate for raising the 
marines by new levies. But if this motion 


should now be agreed to, we may put off — 


taking the marine Estimate into our con- 


sideration till we have a return from his - 
“majesty to this Address; and if he should 


approve of our advice, he would certainly 


order a new Estimate, conformable there- 


to, to be laid before us. 
The present is, therefore, the onl 
proper time for taking this motion into 
our consideration; and as I have shewn, 
that we can have no occasion for such 
a great number of land-forces, besides 
marines, I think the motion ought to be 
agreed to. I shall most readily join in 
opinion, that a body of marines ought to 
be formed; and that it ought to be such a 
one as may, upon occasion, be fit for land 
as well as sea-service. But gentlemen 
seem to mistake the principal design of 


having a:body of marines: ‘They ought to ~ 
be. principally designed to come in aid of 
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our national stock of seamen, and that we 
may not be obliged to draw away from our 
trade too many of that necessary body of 
men. If this be, as it ought to be, the 
chief design, there is no occasion for 
forming them into regiments, or for putting 
ourselves to the expence of having an 

generals or field officers of marines. Such 
officers of marines are no ways necessary 
for any service, unless it be for the service 
of ministers in this House. The expence 
of such officers is, therefore, what we may 
and ought to save to the nation. It is an 
expence in which we have been long most 
extravagant, even with respect to our 
land-army. We have long been at as 
great an annual expence for our land- 
army, as would maintain double the 
‘number, according to the establishment 
in any other country of Europe. In 


France, it is true, as they have officers en- 


seconde, they may have as many, perhaps 
more officers than we ; but the pay of their 
officers is not near equal to ours ; and if it 
_ ‘were, France would be but a bad example 
for us. In that absolute monarchy, they 
have a great number of officers, in order 
to have a great number of their nobility 
employed in their army, and thereby kept 
dependent upon the crown. 
his, Sir, is the true reason, why the 
French have such a number of officers, 
and not, as an hon. gentleman has been 
pleased to assert, because it makes their 
troops superior to the Germans; for it is 
not really so in fact. In‘ the last age, the 
French troops were better than the Ger- 
mans, because they were much better dis- 
ciplined; but now that the Germans are 
equally disciplined, though not equally 
ofticered, they are rather better than the 
French, as appeared in the last war be- 
tween these two nations, when the French 
trusted more to their numbers, ox to their 
art and intrenchments, than to the bravery 
of their troops. But the very reason that 
induces, the French to have a great number 
of officers, ought to be a reason for us to 
have as few as possible; fora great number 
of officers, whether civil or military, as 
they are all, by our present constitution, 
In the nomination, and most of them re- 
movable at the pleasure of the crown, 
must create such a dependence upon, and 
thereby establish such a power in the 
Crown, as is inconsistent with a free go- 
vernment or limited monarchy. I was 
really surprised to hear an hon. gentleman 
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officers civil, and military, we have at pre- 
sent. One would from thence be apt to 
suspect, that he keeps company with none 
but officers, civil or military ; for I will . 
venture to say, that no man can go into 
any other sort of company, without hear- 
ing some of them express their fears upon 
this head: and yet, from his saying, that 
we have no more officers, civil or military, 
than are necessary for the ends of govern- 
ment, one would be apt to suspect, that 
he knew very little of the nature of those 
many new offices, that have been of late . 
ears created, or of those old offices that . 
ave been split into several parts, in order 
to increase the number of officers. : 
Every man, Sir, that knows any thing 
of our present circumstances, must know, 
that we have a vast number of places that 
are absolute sinecures; and these, I am 
sure, can be necessary for no end of go- 
vernment, whatever they may be for the 
ends of corruption. Of this sort, Sir, was 
our late general of marines; and in the 
same light shall I look upon every general, 
field-officer, pay-master, commissary, and 
chaplain of marines, that shall be hereafter 
created or revived. I know that marines 
ought to be men bred to land as well as 
sea discipline; and for this reason, men 
who have already learned the land disci- 
pline are more fit for marines, especially 
as we have immediate use for them, than 
raw or fresh men, that know nothing either 
of land or sea discipline. But gentle- 
men, I find, mistake the land service, 
which marines ought to be designed for : 
if marines were to serve a whole campaign 
at land, and to be made a part of a regu- 
lar land army, 1 shall grant, that they 
ought to be formed into regiments, and be 
officered in the same manner as other land- 
forces are; but this is a service that ma- 
rines ought never to be employed in: 
when such an army is to be formed, a suf- 
ficient number of land forces ought to be 
sentoutfor thatpurpose. The only land-ser- 
vice that marines ought to be designed for, © 
or employed in, is to support our seamen in 
storming a town or castle, after a squadron 
of men of war has so battered and bom- 
barded it, as to make an assault practica- 
ble; or to make an incursion upon some 
open country, where there are no regular 
troops, or not such a number of regular 
| troops as can be called an army, to oppose 
them ; and for both these services a body 


{ < ° ° 
of marines, formed into independent com- 


say, that he knows of no alarm spread | panies, are as good as if they were formed 


among the people by the great number of | into regular regiments. 
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For this reason, Sir, if we are to raise 6 
or 7,000. men, formed into six regiments, 
and regularly officered as other land-forces 
are, I shall consider them as land-forces, 
and as an addition to ourlandarmy. You 
may call them by that favourite name, 
Marines, in order to put a cheat upon the 
public, which I think no way necessary 
upon the aaa occasion; but you cannot 
employ them as marines: at least if you do, 
the field officers belonging to them will be 
quite useless, and their pay an unnecessary 
expence to the public, as long as their 
regiments. are employed as marines. I 
Shall readily agree to the forming a body 
of 6,000 marines, or double that number, 
if it should appear to be necessary; but 
that body ought, I think, to be formed into 
independent companies, and brought in 
aid of our national stock of seamen, in 
order to prevent our being forced to draw 
foo many sailors away from our trade ; 
and, as we have immediate occasion to 


.. ,employ them at land-as well as sea, the 


pe men ought, I think, to be drawn 
from the regiments now in our service, 
and our best and most experienced cap- 
tains and subalterns appointed to command 
them. a 

I shall conclude, Sir, with observing 
that, by the method of arguing made use 
.of in this debate, by those who have spoke 
upon the other side of the question, they 
have not only condemned all the argu- 
ments they have themselves been making 


use of for these 20 years, in favour of a 


standing army, but also they have con- 
demned , the measures lately taken for 
manning our navy. I believe, there is no 
experienced officer in our army, but wi!l 
confess, that it requires longer practice 
‘and more pains to teach common men a 
natural ane quick use of the musket and 
bayonet, so as that they may exercise them 
in a body regularly and without confusion, 
than to make them masters of all the 
marches and counter marches, for involu- 
tions and evolutions, that are practised in 
the most regular army; and accordingly 


at all reviews we find, that regiments 
_ oftencr fail in their regular firings, or in 


charging and discharging, than in any other 
part of the exercise: therefore, if new 
raised men can in a few days, or a few 
weeks, sufficiently learn the use of the 
musket and bayonet, which is the most 
difficult part of discipline, I am sure we 
have no occasion for keeping a standin 

army always on fgot; and however much 
we may neglect regular firing on board our 
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men of war, I must take notice, that when 


one of our late Spithead expeditions, for, I 


think, we have had several, was joined by 
a small squadron of Dutch men of war, it 
was observed, that the men on board the 
Dutch ships were daily exercised in the 
use of the firelock, and that they charged 
and discharged as regularly and as quickly, 
as could be expected from regular troops. 

Thus, Sir, have these gentlemen con- 
demned the chief argument they have 
been making use of for these 20 years in 
favour of a standing army; and by the 
arguments they have now made use of in 
favour of marines, and for our supplying 
that service by new levies, they have con- 
demned the whole tenor of our late prac- 
tice for manning our navy. .The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, who has him- 
self had some experience in the navy, has 
told us, there are many services on board 
aman of war that may, with a little ex- 


perience be performed by landmen as well . 


as seamen ; and that this experience may 
be soon acquired by a fellow just come 
from the plough, or by a vagabond just 
picked up in the streets. I believe what 
the hon. gentleman says to be true, as I 
shall be ready te do any fact he advances ; 
I believe a ploughman or a vagabond, if 
he be an able-bodied man, may much 


sooner learn to haw] in an anchor, or to. 


perform any such service on board a man 
of war, than he can learn the use of the 
fire-lock ; but if this be so, why accept of 
none, or a very few, for our ships of war, 
but such as were expert seamen? Wh 

refuse many able-bodied vagabonds, that 
werc picked up in several of our counties, 
and sent at a great charge to the sea ports, 
where our regulating captains were posted, 
and many able-bodied Jandmen that came 
to offer themselves to the service? Why 
offer no reward to landmen as well as sea- 
men, that should voluntarily come to list 
in his majesty’s service? Sir, what in- 
structions our regulating captains had, I 
know not;,but I know that they refused 
or rejected a great many landmen, and 
not a few seamen: whereas, in the time 
of such distress, every man’ that had no 
infectious distemper upon him, nor any 
natural infirmity, ought to have been 
accepted. And if we had begun with 
forming a body of marines by draughts 
from our regular regiments, which his ma- 


_jesty might have done as soon as he found 
a war unavoidable, we might have replaced. 


them by new levies, and by this time have 
had in the West-Indies such a number of 
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marines, as would not only have taken, 
but held any place we thought fit to at- 
tack; for as our squadron in that part of 
the world can meet with no opposition at 
sea, they might, as soon as they arrived, 
have sent every one of their marines upon 
some expedition at land; and as the enemy 
has no regular army there, a body of dis- 
ciplined soldiers, formed into independent 
companies of marines, would have been as 
fit for the service, as the best and most re- 
gular regiments we can send thither. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; whatever other gentlemen may 
suppose with regard to the speeches or 
demands of their sovereign, I think it 1s 
the duty of his majesty’s servants, even 
though they be members of this House, to 
talk with great respect of those speeches 
that are made by him, and of those de- 
mands that are made in his name, as well 
as of those messages that are signed by 
him; and when they know, which some of 
them may do, that they are not the speeches 
or demands of ministers, but the real 
speeches or demands of their sovereign 
and master, they may, I think, make use 
of his majesty’s name, even in this House, 
without incurring any just censure. I 
know that no member of this House ought 
to have an implicit faith in any man, or in 
any opinion: we ought to give credit to 
no fact, unless it be vouched by undoubted. 
evidence, or supported by proper autho- 
“rity, in eases that will not admit of evi- 
dence: neither ought we to assent to any 
opinion, unless it be established by solid 
reasoning. But in state affairs, particu- 
larly in time of war, facts may arise, which 
may be certainly true, and may have suf- 
ficient vouchers, and yet those vouchers 
may be such as cannot be laid before par- 


liament: in such cases, we must depend 


upon his majesty’s authority; and the 
only method by which that authority can 
be communicated, is by Speech, Message, 
or Demand. | | 
Every gentleman will, I believe, Sir, al- 
low, that designed invasions and insurrec- 
tions are facts of this nature. There may 
be such designs, and. more probably in 
time of war, than at any other time; there 
may be sufficient vouchers of such designs, 
and yet. those vouchers may be such as 
cannot be communicated to parliament ; 
therefore, had I not the least concern in 
the administration, or in his majesty’s 
councils, I should be apt to believe any in- 
ainuation of such a design, if such an in- 
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sinuation should: be made by his majesty; 
either in express terms, by speech or mes- 
sage, or tacitly, by desiring such a num- 
ber of forces as might be necessary for de- 
feating or preventing the execution of 
such designs. This ought at all times to 
be an argument of some weight for pre- 
vailing upon us to grant.the number. of — 
forces, both by sea and land, which our 
sovereign may think necessary; but in 
time of war, this argument ought to have 
a much greater weight; because our so-_ 
vereign may then have in view, not only 
to defeat the secret designs of our enemies 
against us, but to execute some secret de- ' 
signs against them. 7 , 
I shall admit, Sir, that it is our duty in 
this House to be jealous of the liberties | 
and privileges of the people, and to be as" 
sparing of their purses, as is consistent 
with their welfare and security: but both © 
jealousy and frugality may be pushed too 
far: jealousy often prompts the suspected 
to that which would never have entered 
into their heads, if they had not found 
themselves causelessly suspected; and by 
not giving a little to those that are to de- | 


away by those that are to attack us. Iam 
certain, we had never less cause to be. 
jealous than we have at present: noone | 
step of his present majesty’s conduct 
could ever furnish us with the least inti- 
mation of his having a design to incroach © 
upon our liberties and privileges, or to 
make a bad use of the regular troops we 


keep on foot. Nay, if he had any such — 


inclination, the complexion of our present 
army would prevent his indulging that in- 
clination, by forming designs against our 
liberties: the education and known senti- 
ments both of the officers and soldiers of 
our army, must convince us that they are as __ 
great enemies to arbitrary power, as any 
other set of men in the kingdom; therefore, 
I shall always look upon ourarmy as a guard 
to our liberties, and the more numerous it 
is, the better, I must suppose, our liberties 
will be guarded. 

‘It is not, Sir, from any apprehensions I 
have’ of our army, with regard to our 
liberties, that I am against its leing made 
more numerous than is now proposed. It 
is the expence alone that gives me any 
concern; and upon this account only, I 
shall always be against our raising or keep- 
ing up a greater number of troops than I 
think absolutely necessary for the security 
of our liberties, privileges, and properties. 
But my concern, in this respect, I shalj 


fend us, we may have the whole taken’ - 
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. never allow to carry me so far, as to ex- 
pose the people to.be invaded and plun- 
dered by their enemies, for the sake of 
saving them that trifle of expence, which 
may be necessary for keeping on foot a 

| few more troops, or for maintaining a few 

- more officers; and considering that the 
caving to be made by what is now pro- 

, would amount but to a mere trifle, 
should: never forgive myself for such @ 
cea and ill-timed frugality, if any cor- 
ner of our dominions should be plundered 
and. laid waste, for want of a sufficient. 
number of regular troops to repel an in- 
vading enemy ; or if the marine forces we 

_ send abroad should, upon any engage- 
- ment, run into confusion, and be destroyed, 
for want of field-officers to command them, 
and keep them m order. : 

I know, Sir, it is our duty m this house, 

| to. give: our most sincere advice to our 
sovereign, as often as any important oc- 
currence makes it necessary; but, in 
order to give that advice its proper weight, 
we ought to take care that it shall always 
be attended with dignity; therefore, we 
ought not to interpose with our advice too 
frequently, or upon trifling occasions ; and 
we ought never to give it but upon full 
and mature deliberation. The affair now 
before us is, I think, of too trifling a na- 
ture for us to interpose with our advice, 
vas aed as it has not been particularly 
asked upon the present occasion; and I 
am sure it cannot be said, that we have 
fully and maturely considered what we.are 
about. 
allowed to be something very different 
from an humble advice. As the estimate 
for marines, prepared by his majesty’s 
order, is now before us, this Address will 
be looked on'as a condemnation of the 
estimate ; for if that estimate be properly 
drawn up, if the method thereby proposed 
for raising marines be the most proper and 
frugal that can be thought of, what otca- 
sion. can there be for such an Address? 


If we approve of the estimate, it would be 


ridiculous in us to present such an Ad- 
dress; therefore our agreeing to, or pre- 
senting such an Address, must be con- 
sidered.as % condemnation of the estimate 
now: before us; and I appeal to every 
gentleman, whether he has sufficiently 
examined that estimate for enabling him 
to pass sentence of condemnation upon it. 
Such a‘sentence ought not, I think, to be 
passed till the estimate has been actually 
read in the House ; but so far from being 
read in the House, I believe, it hes been 


‘the address or sentence 0 


The Address proposed must be 
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read but by a very few metibers; and 

therefore, if no gentleman give his vote for 

condemnation 

proposed, but he that has read the esti- 

mate, I believe, I may easily guess what 
will be the fate of the question. == 

Sir, [hope I may suppose, that, mn order 


to fix upon the most proper methods for 


raising and forming a bédy of marines, 
those who have the honour to advise the 
crown took care to examine the several 
establishments of marines made in former 
times, and the several services they were 
employed in; and as there are several 
persons still alive, who were in the service 
in king William and queen Anne’s time, E 
may suppose that those persons were ex- 
amined, in order to know, from them, 
how the marines performed the services 
they were employed in, and the defects or 
advantages that were found in the estab- 
lishments then made. This, I must sup- 
ose, was done by those who have the 
onour to advise the crown, before they 
could think themselves qualified for giving 
@ proper advice ; and this I think we ought 
to do, before we ¢an agree to such a 
motion as the present. But can it be said, 
that we have made any such inquiry; that 
we have examined any one person, or that — 
we have before us any one of those papers, 
which we ought to look into, before we 
presume to give his majesty any advice 
upon this head? Therefore, this Address, 
call it an advice, as some gentlemen pre- 
tend it is, or call it a condemnation of the 
estimate now before you, as I think it 
really is; in short, call it what you will, it 
cannot be said to be the effect of a mature 
deliberation ; and therefore, it cannot be 
attended with that dignity, which we ought 
carefully to preserve in all our applications . 
or approaches to the crown. 
For this reason, Sir, if I approved of the 
advice proposed, I could not approve of 


this hasty and inconsiderate manner of re- 


solving upon it; but the advice itself is 
such a one as I cannot approve of. It is 
to me, indeed, a very new sort of doctrine, 
that, in time of war, we have no occasion 
to keep within the island a greater number 
of troops, than in a time of the most pro- 
found tranquillity. When we are at open 
war with a nation that has a considerable 
navy, though nothing equal to ours; when . 
that nation had a great number of veteran 
troops in their provinces that are next to 
us; and when they are every day both 
fitting out men of war and transports, I 
should think it very unwise in us, not to 
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keep at home, for our defence, a more 
numerous army than we usually have in 
time of peace. We may despise the naval 
power of Spain in our speeches and con- 
versation here at home: I shall grant, it is 
no way equal to ours; I shall grant, .they 
have but few ships of their own fit for 
being made transports; but there is al- 
ways a great number of foreign ships in 
their harbours: before the war broke out, 
there were often more British merchant 


ships in their harbour of Cadiz alone, than 


would have been sufficient for transporting 
10,000 foot to Britain or Ireland; and as: 
that trade must still be carried on, and 
will now be carried on by the merchant 
shipsof Holland, France and other nations, 
we must suppose, that there will always 
be more foreign ships in the ports of Spain, 
than are necessary for transporting 10 or 
12,000 infantry to this island or to Ireland. 
These ships the court of Spain may, by 
an embargo, force into their service; and 
as our fleet may be locked up in the chan- 
nel by contrary winds, it may be impossible 
for us to send out a squadron, either to in- 
tercept their designed armado, or to lock it 
- up or destroy it in their harbour. This is 
an accident we can provide against no other 
way, but by having at all times a land 
army equal to any they can invade us 
with, ,for opposing them at, or soon after 
their landing ; and therefore, I shall always 
be for keeping a more ‘numerous body of 
troops within the island in time of -war, 
than was ever thought necessary in time 
of peace. - | 
But besides the number of troops neces- 
sary to be kept at home, for guarding us 
against invasions or incursions, surely, Sir, 
in time of war, we ought to have some 
certain number of regular troops ready to 
be sent out upon such designs against the 
enemy, as future incidents may encourage 
us to-undertake.- As the winter time is 
the best for attacking the enemy in Ame- 
rica, we cannot, perhaps, send out any 
land forces for that purpose before the 
month of July next; but there are other 
places where we may, perhaps, attack the 
Spaniards with advantage to ourselves, 
and great prejudice to them; and, for 
this purpose, it may be proper to send out 
a body of disciplined troops early in the. 
spring. I do not know that his majesty 
has, at present, any such project in view ; 
but, suppose he has not, yet many acci- 
dents may occur before that time, for 
’ rendering the success of stich a project 
not-only probable but certain ; me could 
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any. one approve of our conduct, if we 
should lose such an opportunity, by not 
having 2 spare body of land forces ready. 
to be sent upon the execution? Could the 
saving of 80 or 100,000/: which is the ut- 
most we can save by what is now proposed, 
any way counterbalance the advantage eve 
might-reap by the success of such a design? 

1 cannot pretend to say, Sir, whether 
this war can be of a long continuance, or 
no; but, I am certain, that the most in- 
fallible method we can take, for making it - 
of a long continuance, is to be so par- 
simonious at the beginning, as not to make 
the proper provision for carrying it on 
with vigour. We are told, by the highest 
authority, that they who go to war ought 
to consult, whether they be able with 
10,000, to meet those who come against 
them with 20,000. But, it seems, we 
must be able to doa great deal more ; for 
with 28,000 land forces, we propose to 
overcome Spain with above 100,000. It. 
is true, our navy ismuch superior totheits ; 
but, by our navy alone, we cannot propose, 
to force them to apeace: we must attack 
them at land somewhere or other; and, 
for this purpose, we must have a sufficient 
land force. I believe they have not at 
present any great number of regular troops 
in the West-Indies, and we may prevent 
their sending a great fleet and army theré 
at one time; but we cannot prevent their 
sending small detachments in single ships, 
or in half dozen ships at atime ; and, by 
such means, they may considerably in- . 
crease their regular troops in the West- 
Indies, even before we can send any to 
attack them. It is, therefore now impos- 
sible to tell, what number of troops it may 
be necessary for us to send thither, either 
for attacking the enemy, or defending our | 
own dominions, in that part of the world : 
and, if we send veteran troops thither, the 
new raised troops that are to replace them 
here at home, ought to be leviedsomemonths 
before, in order that they may be trained 
to discipline, and ready for service, before 
we send away the old; for though we 
ought and certainly must send out troops 
for attacking the enemy, or defending our’ 
dominions abroad, I hope no gentleman 
will say, that we ought, for that purpose, 
ey leave our dominions at home defence- 
ess. | 

I shall not say, Sir, that a body ef 28 or 
29,000 men is absolutely necessary for our 
defence at home ; but, I will say, that we | 
ought to have that number at least, be- 
sides the marines now proposed to be 
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raised, in order to be in a condition to 
spare 8 or 10,000, as occaSion may require, 
for distressing the enemy, ,or defending 
our dominions abroad. And now, Sir, 
with regard to the method of raising and 
forming the body of marines proposed, 
as no gentleman questions its being neces- 
' gary to make them fit for land as well as 
sea service, I am surprized to hear any 
Sane say, that they ought to be 
ormed into independent companies, ra- 
ther than regiments. I believe, every 
gentleman that has ever seen any service, 
will say, that a body of men formed into 
regiments, are better for land-service, and 
less liable to confusion, than a body of men 
formed into independent companies ; and 
this is confirmed by the present practice 
of every state in Europe. . In little attacks 
and skirmishes, where there are not above 
2 or 300 men of a side, independent com- 
paes may do as well as a detachment 

om a regiment; but where the contend- 
ing armies amount to thousands, it is cer- 
tain, that regiments are more proper than 
independent companies; and, as this last 
may a probably be the case of our ma- 
rines, I must think they ought to be 
formed into regiments. I shall grant, that, 
whilst those regiments are on board our 
men of war, the field officers can be of no 
service; but I hope they will seldom be 
for any long time on board our men of 
war ; they will be there only during the 
time of transporting them from one place 
to another; and -wherever they go, the 
field officers must go along with them, in 
order to take the command of them as 
soon as landed: therefore, I hope, no 
gentleman will grudge the expence of 18 
or 20 field officers, when it comes in com- 
petition with the behaviour of our troops 
and the glory of our country. 

Now, Sir, as to the other officers, if 
gentlemen will but take time to look into 
the Estimate upon our table, and compare 
it with former establishments of the same 
nature, they will see that the body of 
marines, now,to be raised, is to have no 
more officers of any kind than former ex- 
perience has shewn to be neccessary. I 
know, that the marines raised in 1692, had. 
200 men in each company ; but experience 
soon shewed, that such companies were 
not fit for land-service, therefore they 
were reduced long before king William’s 
death to 100 men in a company; and in 
1702, the marines that were then raised 
consisted but of 60 men in a company ; 
whereas, by the Estimate upon our table, 


-when they are to be sent. 
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if I may have leave to mention an estimate 
not yet read in the House, the marines 
now to be raised, are to consist of 70 men 
in @ company, which is the highest num- 
ber that, as all experienced officers. say, 
any company of foot ought to consist of. 
Lastly, Sir, as to the private men, of 
which this body of marines is to be com- 
posed, I must think his majesty is the best 
judge, whether they ought to be all new 
raised men or old soldiers, or partly one and 
partly the other; because he knows best 
what service they are to be sent upon, and 
If they are not 
to be sent out till four or five. months 
after they are raised, it does: not signify 
much whethet they be all new raised men 
or no, because, in that time, they will be 
pretty well disciplined ; especially if they 


a 


are to be sent to the West-Indies, because ~ 


they 
there, but the militia of the country, or 
some of the worst of the Spanish troops ; 
for, whatever we may do,.I am confident 
the Spaniards will keep their best troops 
at home to defend their mother-country. 
If the private men should be all draughted 


will have no enemy to encounter 


out of the regiments now in our service, it ~ 


would be a loss rather than a saving to the 
nation; because an equal number of re- 
cruits must be immediately raised, for 
completing those regiments from which 


‘the marines are draughted; and, as it will 


be more difficult to find recruits for march- 
ing regiments than for marines, we must 
give a greater reward for enlisting. Thus 
if we chuse the cheapest way of forming a. 
body of marines, we must take as ey 
new-raised men as his majesty may thin 

consistent with the service upon which he 
is to send them; and, I am sure, it will be 
the quickest; fora great many fellows that 
called themselves seamen, have been re- 
jected or turned out of our men of war, 
because they were found not to be expert 
seamen, nor any way fit for their business. 
These men will all immediatzly list as.ma- 
rines, and will make good marines, though 
they could not be accepted of as good sea- 
men: for though a captain of a man of 
war, after he has got a sufficient number 
of expert seamen on board his ship, may 


accept of able bodied landmen or seamen, — 


that are not expert in their business, in 
order to make up his full complement, yet 
the regulating captains could accept of 
very few but expert seamen, because they. 
could not know. how they were to be dis- 
pose of; and by accepting of too many 
andmep, or unskilful seamen, such a num~ 
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ber of Hoenn tight, By accident, have been 
put on board one of our men of war, as 
might have been the cause of losing the 


pon this occasion, Sir, I must desire, 
that gentlemen would consider, which of 
the two services, the public or the mer- 
chant-service, ought, in time of public 
danger, to be preferred. As we do not 
in time of peace, keep a number of seamen 
in pay sufficient for manning our navy in 
time of war, when a war first breaks out, 
the public service must be neglected, or 
the merchant service must be distressed. 
This is .a consequence which it is impos- 
sible to avoid, any way, but by keeping in 
continual pay such a. number of seamen, 
as may be near sufficient to man the most 
numerous fleet we have occasion to fit out 
in time of war; and until this is done, I 
am sure, every gentleman that has a true 
regard for his country, will chyse to have 
a. short stop or interruption put to our 
trade, rather than to. have our whole ex- 
posed to imminent danger, by not fitting 
out such a number of men of war as may 
be sufficient for our defence. . 
. I hope I have now shewn, Sir, that were 
_ the advice proposed to be given by this 
Address in itself right, it would be wrong 
in us to give it without a more mature de- 
liberation; and, 1 haope I_ have likewise 
shewn, that it appears to be wrong in 
- every partieular. I am sure no gentleman. 
that thinks I am right in either of these 
cases, can give his affirmative to the ques- 
tion; and [I shall think myself very un- 
lucky, if the majority of this Houseshould 
think I am wrong in both. As for the de- 
clamatory excursions that have been made 
about the alarm given to the people by 
the great number of officers, civil and mi- 
litary, we have at present, and about the 
danger our liberties and constitution may be 
exposed to by corrupt practices, they may 
be, and I find they are introduced into 
every debate; but as it would be an end- 
less task to answer them upon every occa- 
sion, all I shall say to them upon this, is, 
that we are here in the proper place for 
- enquiring into such things: if any gentle- 
man knows of an unnecessary office that 
has been lately set up, or an unnecessary 
officer appointed ; if any gentleman knows 
of any attack that has been lately made, or 
attempted upon our congijtution; or if 
any gentleman knows of any corrupt prac- 
tices lately introduced, or made use of, he 
may, nay, as a member of this House, 
which is the grand inquest of the nation, 
{ VOL, Xt] | 8 
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he is in duty bound to take notice of it to 
the House: but then he ought to be par- 
ticular : he ought to name the office or of- , 
ficer set up or appointed, the attack that. 
has been attempted, or the corrupt prac-. 
tice that has been made use of; and he, 
ought to move for an enquiry into what. 
he finds fault with; for by thus declaime. 
ing in general, he can do no service to his. 
country, he can give the House no infor- 
mation, nor correct any abuse. He does 
nothing but take up the time of this House 
most unnecessarily ; for he cannot expect. 
that such general declamations, though | 
they may please the galleries, should have. 
an influence upon any gentleman that has. 
the honour of being a member; and much. 
less can he expect their having such an in- 
fluence in this question, where ‘the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war is at stake, 
than in any question of a different nature 
that can come before us. . 

The question was then put and passed - 
in the negative, Ayes 95, Noes 177. |’ 


November 28. . Lord Polwarth spoke 
asfollows:* : | 


Sir; the determination of this House 
shall always be regarded by me with.the. 
highest veneration, nor shal] I ever think 
myself at liberty to renew a debate on a 
subject that has already been decided here. ° 
Yesterday, Sir, the House was pleased to 
reject a motion which I am persuaded 
every gentleman who voted for it, thought: 
was for the ease and interest of the nation: 
you thought otherwise, Sir, and we ac- 
quiesce. I now, Sir, stand up to make a 
motion that may, perhaps, open the eyes. 
of some gentlemen, and put the affair of. 
prey. in a very different light. . An 

on. gentleman, whom I have in my eye, 
very justly took notice, that the marines, 
as they are proposed. to be raised at this 
juncture, are very different from the ma- 
rines, that were raised in the beginning of | 
the last war, and that the forces that are 
to be now raised under that denomination, 
are indeed no other than, an additional 
number of standing troops. It is, Sir, in 
order to clear up that point, and to put the 


‘House upon a method of rendering our 


marine forces as serviceable, and as little 
burthensome to the nation, as it is possible, 
that I now rise up. I believe, Sir, the | 
most sanguine advocate for the present 
administration will not deny .that the afs 


"* his Debate is omitted,by Chandler. It 
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Anne’s time, both on the civil and m 

establishment, were on as good a footing 
as they have ever been since. A glorious 
proof of it was the success which attended 
our arms, till those councils under which 
that war was begun, and so bravely carried 
on, were set aside, and gave place to others 
of a different tendency. - The conduct, 
therefore, Sir, of that ministry, which had 
to do with a much more formidable enemy 


_ than we have'at present, ought to be a di- 


rection to us. At that time a wise and 
disinterested minister, Sir, whom, for his 
honour, I may name the lord Godolphin, 
raised the power and seputation of this 
country to such a height, as rendered it 
the arbiter of the affairs of Europe. This, 
Sir, he accomplished by that now-despised 
virtue, frugality, frugality in every branch 
of the revenue. Amongst other wise re- 


_ gulations, then made by the government, 


. 


‘ was the establishment of marines. But as 


it would be irregular in me to desire the 
House to take my word upon that head, I 
shall beg leave to move, ‘* That an hum- 


ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
that he will be iously pleased to give 


- directions that the Establishment of the 


six regiments of the Marines, for the year 
1704, be laid before this House.” . 


Sit George Yonge : 


Sir; the duty of my post under his ma- 
jesty obliges me to rise, not to oppose this 
motion, but to inform the House of a cir- 
cumstance, which, if gentlemen were not 
informed of, might perhaps raise some sus- 
picions of a design to secrete some of the 

pers moved for by the noble lord. Sir, 

; Can assure the House there is no such 
design, for if would give me great satisfac- 
tion to meet with this Estimate. But, Sir, 


stnce I came into the office where I have 
‘now the honour to serve, I have beenvery 


assiduous in searching for the Establish- 
ment, but never could’ be so lucky as to 
find it. This, Sir, I can account for no 
otherwise, than by supposing when the 
gentleman, who was then under-secreta 
of war, had the misfortune of having his 
house burnt, together with most of his 
apers, many of them relating to public 
irs, this Establishment, Sir, was de- 
stroyed; for I am certain, had it been 
among the papers of the office where I am 
concerned, IF must have found it. There- 


- fore, I think that by agreeing to this Ad- 

dress, we shall only delay an affair which 

requires the most immediate dispatch ; 
4 
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since if. it should be presented, I:deubt net. 


but his majesty would give orders for lay- 
ing the papers before the House. This, 
Sir, might take up a great deal of time, to 
no feel ian ‘If, therefore, gentlemen are 
zealous and unanimous in the prosecution 


of this war, they will not propose any Ad- - 
dress, or go into any measures that may - 


rocrastinate our preparations for carrying 
it on. The noble lord who spoke last, ex- 


pressed a very great deference to the sense 


of this House, and I make not the least 


doubt of it; but I cannot help thinking,: 


Sir, that if the Establishment which he 
has been pleased to move for, were disco- 
vered and laid before us, all the use that 


could be made of it, would be ta givé rise ~ 


to a debate of the same nature with that of 
yesterday. The noble lord, Sir, mentioned 
our great success in the late war, and I 
can join with him in all the encomiums on 
the worthy minister whom he named: but 
I should be sorry to find that: any obstrue- 
tions were thrown in the way ef the pre- 
sent, which were unknown to that admi- 
nistration, and should be still more sorry 
were it done with a view to make the pre- 
sent minister uapopular, whom, F am per- 


suaded, his enemies would be glad to dis- - 


tress, even at the expence of the nation. 
Mr. Pulleney: 


Sir; it is very strange that the most fair 


and reasonable motions that aré made in 
this House, if they are not to the liking of 
certain gentlemen, are immediately said 
to be concerted with a view to distress the 


administration. The hon. gentleman who: 


spoke last tells you that he does not rise 


up to oppose the motion, but he tells you, 


at the same time, that he thinks it a very 
frivolous and unnecessary one. But what 
reason, Sir, does he give for all this? He 


has, it seems, been at great pains to search 
for the Establishment moved for, in his — 


own office, and because he could not fiad 
it he concludes that it must have been- 
burnt amongst the papers of a gentleman 
who had been under secretary of war. I 
had the honour, Sir, once to bein that 


post which the hon. gentleman now so. 


worthily fills, and I hada great many oc- 
casions to look out for papers of this Kind, 
it being at a time when they were very 
much wanted. But, Sir, I do not recol- 


lect ever to have missed any one paper - 
through that gentleman’s misfortune, or 


that any ee paper of consequence was 
consumed when his house was burned. [f, 


Sir, had occasion to search for papers that 


ee 
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bord date béfofe the session mentioned in 
this motion, that bore date in tlie very 
yeat, and after it, but I found them all in 
regular order, and with great ease.—I am 
fat from suspecting, Sir, thet the hon. 
gentleman did not search very narrowly 
for this Establishnrent, and I am far from 
saying’that such a paper is in his office, 
biti it is not in his office, that is no rea- 
sen why it may not be in another, nor iwit 
any reason why we ought not to address 
his Majesty in the terms of the present 
motion. 7 

’ Coloncl Martin Bladen : 

- Sir; I am old enough to remember when 
the Establishment moved for by the noble 
lord was made, though I am not able to in- 
form the House of the particulars, any 
farther than that an officer was appointed 
under the name of a commi » who had 
the care of that establishment, and, I be- 
lieve, delivered his papers mto the secre- 
tary of war’s office: so that, Sir, if they 
are not to be found there, we may despair 
of finding them at all. But, Sir, there is 
an hon. gentleman, amember of this House, 
who was pay-master to those marmes, and 
who must know something relating to that 
establishment. I do not see: hon. 
gentleman present, but if he were, I dare 
say, the House would receive much satis- 
faction from his information. 

_ Sir Robert Walpole: — . 

- Sir; I shall not.oppose any motion that 
may serve to satisfy the. House;. but: it 
seems surprizing to me, after this affair 
was 30 fully ppunngreal dapat to renew 
it to day. I. can easily see, Ser, that the 
tendency of this motion is to raise diffi- 
culties, and to gam time.. \ No other ten- 
dency it can have. Yesterday a motion 
was made, Sir, for having the marmes 
drawn out of the standing regnments. That 
motion was rejected. Today another mo- 
tion is made for having an Establishment 
Jaid before the House, which no bod 
knows where to find; and, which thoug 
it were existing, as probably it is not, must 


také up much time before it can be dis- 


' covered. Had the first of these motions 
taken place, we should have heard nothing 
of the virtue and disinterestetiness of a 
former great minister, whose memory I be- 
dieve every body has a great veneration for. 
Should the present motion, Sir, beadmitted, 
all the reasons brought for converting 
some of the standing forces into Marines, 


must fall tothe:ground.; but still, Sir, both 
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-have at least the 
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motions have this conséquénce, that they 
keep up the spirit of division and debate at 
a time when we have the greatest reason ta 


be unanimous. I shall therefore submit it 


to gentlemen, how prudent, how dutiful it 
is in us, after his majesty has recommended 
to us from the throne. to provide: subs 
sistence for the marines, to sit here de- 
bating upen questions, that can have no 
effect, but either to procrastinate or ens 
térely to disappoint his royal endeavours 
for the service of the nation: If gentles 
men ate of opinion, that the establishment 
moved for is absolutely necessary to be 
seen, before we can grant the éupplies for 
the subsistence of the marines, let us 
immediately agree to the motion. But, 
Sir, I am far from thinking it necessary : 
I fear the bad ser oage bea that may at- 
tend our delays in this affair, will overba- 
lanee the benefits. we can receive from 
having thoee papers laid before ua; and, 
Sir, I must be of that opinion until } see 
reason to alter it. . % _— 
Mr. Sandys: _ 


Sir; the crown and public have, doubt- 
less, the highest reason to repose the most 
unlimited confidence in the capacity and 
diligence of their ministers and ers, 


not one of whom knows how to find a pa-. 


aol When it.is wanted, one says it is 
urnt, another 1s of the same opinion, and 
a thitd; who ought to know better than 
beth, thinks it a matter of indifference 
whether it is burnt or not, for it would be | 
of no éervice to us. We are, I find, to 
easuire of variety, and 
to see our forces, if not upon a good, upon 
a new establishment, since not one of those 
concerned in this affair knows, or even 


pretends to know, the regulations made.on 


the like occasion almost in the last reign. 


dT always thought, Sir, that precedents were 


proper directions for a minister to form 
is conduct upon, in cases exactly paral- — 
lel. I concerve, Sir, we are to have a 
body of marines raised without delay; are 
we not? If we are, is it not very proper 


‘that we should know the footing upon 


which our former marines were settled? — 
We had more money at that time than we 

have. now, and therefore we have now 
more need to be frugal; we were in much 
greater danger then than we are now, and 
therefore the government in that reign was 
under much stronger obligations not to sa- 
crifice safety. to parsimony. It is true, 
Sir, we have better ministers now than 
they had then, and a just. dependance on 


their known abilities ought to’ lay all our 
apprehensions: asleep. . But’ I' must . beg 
. leave to. say, that, however knowing ‘in 
other particulars, they do not seem to un- 
‘derstand one word of what they have said 
or been told either yesterday or to-day 
upon this subject. Indeed, the hon. gen- 
tleman might have wasted many of his va- 
luable hours before he had: found this 
establishment. in his office ; for what rela- 


tion had the marines to the secretary of 


war? But what the hon. gentleman does 
not seem to know, I will inform ‘him of. 
He ought to have gone to the Admiralty 
‘office, and there he might have easily 
found. it. The marines, Sir, that. were 
_raised in the 3d year of queen Anne, were 
under the direction of the lord high admi- 
ral, they were. commanded by him, and 
had nothing to do with the land officers. 
‘Therefore, Sir, an hon. gentleman, though 
he did not think proper to explain it, had 
very good reason for saying, yesterday, 
that the forces now to be raised under the 
name of marines were a quite different 
species of troops from those that were 
raised in the 3d year of the queen. 
They,- Sir, were properly marines, their 
business was at sea, and they were very 
‘' seldom or never sent upon ta 


‘men. with, lest they should happen not 
.to know it, is, that the'government, in the 
reign of that queen, thought:some regard 
ought be had to the trade of this nation ; 


_ they saw very plainly (what seems, in- 


deed, not hard to discover, though it has 
_ hitherto escaped the piercing eyes of our 

present ministry ) that if every ship which 
came home was to be deprived of her sea- 
men, and. left without hands to bring her 
into port, in a short time no ship would go 
out, and an end would soon be put to our 
navigation.” What new notions have been 
of late advanced, I know not, but it is 
whispered, if not clamoured, that the com- 
manders of onr ships of war act in a very 


‘illegal, arbitrary manner. I do not speak, 


Sir, of the practice of impressing, though 
I think it a very scandalous one, and con- 
trary to the privileges of a free subject ; I 
speak of their leaving not above the mas- 


ter, his mate, and a boy, to bring a home-. 


ward bound ship of perhaps. 2, 3, or 400 
tun to port, through a very dangerous and 
difficult navigation, as that upon our coasts 
.1s known to be. I have indeed heard, Sir, 
. that the captain of a man of war has been 


obliged to lend the masters, whose men 


have been impressed, sailors sufficient to 
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bring their ships into: the harbour. But, 
Sir, -I have. heard at the same time that 


they commonly put on board such ships . 
the worst hands they can fix upon, though 


that“ part of the navigation requires the 
greatest judgment and experience. .There- 
fore, Sir, the masters of the vessels, who 


have the misfortune to fall into their — 


ower, receive little recompense for. the 
oss of serviceable men, in such worthless 
supplies, such mock-assistance. I lately 
heard, Sir, ‘of a very. melancholy accident 
that happened by this management, but.as 
I cannot depend upon my information, I 
shall not represent it to the House. How- 
ever this be, Sir, it is certain that. the go- 
vernment under queen Anne looked upon 
this as a very oppressive method, and which 
called aloud for redress. For this reason, 
Sir, they: very wisely chose to supply the 
number of hands that were impressed from 
a ship, by marines, who were instructed in 
the art of navigation, and obliged to navi- 


te the ship they were put on board of, 


into port. This, Sir, an excellent ef- 
fect upon our commerce, as there. were 6 
or 7,000 marines upon the establishment, 
who were all able sailors, and very few: ac- 
cidents happened from the impress. That 
number, under a pr 
found sufficient for all the purposes of the 
navy, and supplied all the necessities of 
our merchantmen. But will the right 
hon. gentleman affirm, that the marines 
now intended to be raised, are to be un- 
der the same regulation? No, Sir, I be- 
lieve he will not. .. a : 
_ There are other very apparent differ- 
ences betwixt those and the marines we 
are now to have, which will be. best ex; 
plained when the establishment 1s laid be- 
fore the House. I shall trouble: gentle, 


men.no further than to observe that there . — 


can be no danger of any delay, though we 


r management, was - 


should agree to this motion, since the gen- . 


tlemen in the administration know now to 
what office they are to apply for the satis- 
faction which the House may require; 
nor would there, Sir, have been any oc- 
casion for this motion, had the motion of 
yesterday been agreed to. The state of 
the question is plainly changed, the motion 
of.yesterday regarded rather the body of 


forces that are to serve on board his map . 


jesty’s fleet, and not properly marines; 
but since we have been informed that the 
forces proposed to be raised are in every 
respect marines, this motion becomes :very 
necessary ; for unless the establishment’ 
be produced, the House can have no res 
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gular information what a marine is, and 
we must take every thing upon trust-from 
the gentlemen in the administration. I 
hope the motion will be agreed to. 


Lord Polwarth : 


Sir; I think it is not proper, at this 
juncture, to keep the House any longer in 
suspense ; therefore, lest 1.should not 
have another opportunity, 1 will inform 
gentlemen that, for my own private satis- 
faction, I have procured a copy of the es- 
_tablishment moved for, which I now have 
im my hand; and as the gentlemen over 
the way appeared all so very much at a 
Joss about those matters, they are welcome 
‘ to look into it, which if they shall please 
to do, I believe they will very readily own 
it to be an authentic copy. By this Esta- 
blishment, Sir, it appears that the body of 
marines. mentioned were a very useful, 
frugal body, consisting of a great number 
of private men, and few officers. Every 
company, instead of 50 or 60effective men, 
with a great number of officers, contained 
_ 100 men, with very few officers. Thus it 

is evident, Sir, you had more men at half 
of the expence which the body -of marines 
now propesed to be raised must cost the 
nation. I do not know, indeed, whether 
this frugality is any recommendation of the 
establishment to certain gentlemen, but 
T think it is very evident, that if we do 


not follow that establishment, the forces. 


we are now to raise are not marines, but 
Jand forces serving on: board ‘his majesty’s 
fleet, and therefore they are an addition to 
our standing army. With what view such 
an addition is made, Sir, I leave gentle- 
mento judge. J am sure our land arm 

is. sufficiently previded for already, wi 

regard to 
.can require in this war. If we are to in- 
crease our forces, Sir, it ought to be our 
sea forces. These the nation never can 
-be | enn of, because they are her. best 
and most natural security, and it is by 
these alone that we can hope to appear 
-formidable to the rest .of the world. If 
therefore we are resolved to do any thing 
effectual against Spain, we ought to be 


‘guided by that establishment but if we 


mean only to gain a plausible pretence of 
increasing our land forces, already too 
Mumierous and burthensome, it may be 
very proper to have no regard to it. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


= I am glad, Sir, that it isnow nolonger pos- : 
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moved for, as of consequence to the 


the services which the nation | 
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importance of thepresent motion, to which 


we should still have been strangers, if the 
noble lord who made it had not pro- 
cured a copy of this establishment ; for it 
is easy to see, from what has already pass- 


‘ed, that we should not have had it any, 


other way. But, Sir, I cannot but think it — 
very extraordinary that gentlemen should 
take it upon them to inform the House, 
that they believe any paper which is 
ubs 
lic, cannot be had. ‘This has not been 
hitherto the proper place for such an an- 
swer, unless it be delivered by way of. 
message from the crown; and even then, 
Sir, I believe there have been instances | 
when this House would not have been 


quite satisfied, if, upon an address for a 


paper which they thought necessary, the 
crown had returned an answer that it was 
mislaid or destroyed. However, Sir, I 
have just now looked into that establish- - 
ment, not without some surprize to find 
that there is so great a difference betwixt 
the forces that are to be now raised, and 
the marines in the 3d year of the queen. 
I knew there was a difference, but did not 
think it had been so considerable; for I 
find that there was not only almost double 
the number of men in a company, but 
that there were fewer officers, and even 
those. upon a more sparing allowance. . 
Sir, it is very well known that I never 
have yet been a friend to French maxims 
of government, they are calculated only 
for a nation of slaves, and however sate 
and profitable they may be for the gover- | 
nors, however they may contribute to the 
security of a tyrant, they are certainly de- 
structive of all the happiness that arises 
from liberty, of all the privileges of 
a rational being. Their government is 
military, as all other governments built 


not upon the choice, but fear of the - 


people, must necessarily be. But, Sir, 
though | would be far from adopting into 
our system of civil policy any of their 
principles, yet I believe it may be found 
very necessary and prudent to imitate them 
in their military policy, because their go- 
vernment depending upon it, we may pre- 
sume that they have studied it more than 
we, and left no means untried to bring it 
as near to perfection as is possible. This, 
Sir, seems to have been the notion of 
our ministry at the time when the Esta- 
blishment moved for was settled ; for I find 
it indeed no other than a transcript . 
of the French regulations of the marine 

who, by the frugal management laid d a 


vd 
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inariries at less expence than they can the 
saine number of land forces, and the 
frugality of their plan consists in nothing 
more than in assigning bat few officers to 
@ great number of private men. Sas a 
- Now, Sir, as the hon. gentleman aiid 
his friends have dgain and again insinu- 
ated by theit fears that we may be ob- 


liged to break with France; for it was al+ 


most solely fromi that apprehension that 
they drew their arguments yesterday, I 
shall only give you a plain reason, drawn 
from cominon life, why. we ought-to adopt 
this regulation: - Let me suppose, Sir, that 
Tam to go to law with another person who 
owes rhe 4 sum of moriey, and whose purse 
is equally weighty with my own:: that 
‘the law suit, as law suits often are, will 
hats very tedious and expensive. Now, 


ir, is it not plain that if I shall spend - 


threé pence while my . antagonist lays 
out but two, that my purse must be ex 
hausted sodner thah his, and consequetttly 
that judgment will. go Sgainst me, or if it 
dhould not, thif when it is ended, I shall 


be so much the poorer than ‘my antagonist? | 


We are upon the “brink of a war’ with 
France; she has, by a long series of well- 
conducted measurés,‘: taised ‘her power, 
ard extended he? commerce, and cofse- 


quently her purse must be heavier than | - 
ours, whosé commerce, upon which our 


poet depends; hds. been so long declir- 
ng. But granting Her purse to ‘be only 
equal to ours, if we spend most if the 
course of the War, out purse ‘will be sooner 


drained, and therefore we must act under | 


preat disadvantages. I know it will be 
said, Sir, that the expending a little money 


upon a proper ‘occasion, and at a proper | 


time, may save a great. deal upon other 
occasions, and at: dther times. But that 


argument can have no weight here, unles - 


gentlemen can prove that there is a proper 
occasion, that it is- much better to have 
marines updn the establishment of land 
forces, than upon’ that which the noble 
ford moved for; which, though I have 
many proofs of their courage, 1 ‘believe 
they will not attempt. - | 
' I know, Sir, it is not very regular in me 
to advance any fact in this House, unless 
it is unquestionable, or capable of ininie- 
diate proof; therefore, Sir, what } have to 
mention, is submitted to the Housé, and 
it is not to be doubted that if I should ad- 
_ vance any thing contrary to truth, there 
will not be wanting either abilities or i- 


tlination to confute me. I have. heard, 
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Sir, that his majesty was advised to inert. 


the mention of the niarines in his epeech, — 


after all their officers were named and 
had received their dommissions. I am 
sorry, Sir, to think that any minister, 
however used to triumph over opposition, 
shduld:so far presume upon the appreba- 
tion of this House to any plan, to act ab 
if-wé had actually agreed to it. But this 
practice, Sir, has of late been too custome 


ary, arid may in time, creep up so as to — 


render the advice and assent of this House 
to meastres,: previously eoncerted by the 
Minister, only empty form, and idle cere- 
mony. A | 

Some gentlemhen grasp at power for 
themselves; my views are to give strength 
to the nation. The method that has been 
followed in raising these forees that are 
the subject of our debate, certainly was 
the most proper for a minister’s attainmg 
thé one; but the regulation laid down by 
the establishment now moved for, is the 
only means of producing the other. 
.. Sir Robert Walpole: — | 

Si; as I begin now to discover the ten- 
dency of this motion, I do not rise to op- 
pose it; for I do not think it of any con: 
sequente whether we agree to it or not. 
If heiabea ata time when unanimit 
und dispatch are -not only in the most a 
fectionate manner recommended from the 
throne, but required in a more particular 
manner by our present-circumstances, will 
throw in motions that can serve for no 
other end but to produce discord, conten- 
tiott and delay, let them answer for the 
cohsequences. For my part, Sir, I have 
always been so tender of setting aside qny 
médtion which gentlemen thought regular, 
that I have sometimes, when the .conse- 


uences appeared not very formidable, | 


forborn to opposé motions very much con- 
trary to my own sentiments ; for it never 
shall be said with trath, that I will eppese 


-& motion that’ is not irregular and int 


proper, merely because it is insignificant, 
or may be inconvenient to particular per- 
sons. Every 
call for what lights he thinks proper, ab a 
member of this House, and. I ceive 
gentlemen have a mind to streteh that 
right to its full extent. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last byt 
one, seemed to value himself upon having 
been.able to inform the House where the 
‘Estimate moved for is to be found. If I 
or my friends had imagined that.any gen- 
tleman would: have moved for that esti-. 


gentleman has-a right to ~ 
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‘waate, we should probably have’ been at 


the same pains to have informed ourselves 
asthe hon. gentleman. When we ‘were 
informed by Fis majesty's Speech that he 
intended to raise a’ body of marines, I 
do not believe that there was a gentleman 
in this House, or even in the whole coun- 
try, who could imagine that these marines 


were to be upon the establishment of the | 


third of the queen. It is very well known, 
Sir, thet that establishment, as much as it 
has been recommended by the hon. gen- 
tleman who sits near me, from the exam- 
ple of France, was found attended with 
such incenveniencies that four years after 
it was quite laid aside.- Lhe marines were 

pointed for the safety of the Leeward 
islands, and our ether settlements in Ame- 
rica, where they were regimented, and 
where they still continue ;-and instead of 
them land-forces were appointed to serve 
on board the fleet. These land-forces, Sir, 
were commonly called marines, as well as 


those who were discharged, and were re- 


gulated exactly according to the esta- 
blishment intended for the present ma- 
Fines, as to the proportion betwecn the 
Be- 
sides, if those who favour the present mo- 
tion had condescended to consult the 
words of his majesty’s Speech, it would 
have set ‘them right upon this head, and 
shewn them that the ministry did not in- 
tend by any equivocation, to steal upon the 
eountry an augmentation of the standing 
army, as has been in plain terms asserted 
by the hon. gentleman. His majesty, 
therein, indeed, does mention marines ; 
but. then he gives us to understand that 
these marines were to be soldiers, and not 


sailors, as the hon. gentleman says the 


marines were in the 3d year of the queen. 
Therefore, Sir, I think his socked or, (if 
gentlemen will rather have it so) they who 
advised his majesty’s Speech, dealt very 
plainly with the public; for had there been 
any intention to equivocate, they would 
have kept to the general word marines, 
and then gentlemen would have had some 
shadow of reason to pretend that they had 
been imposed upon. But give me leave 
to say that these gentlemen are very much 
mistaken, if they imagine that there is so 
great a difference betwixt the expences of 
the establishment that is now proposed 
and that in the third year of the queen. 
Mention is indeed wale in that establish- 
ment' of 100 mento one company; but, 
Sir, there is nothing better known to gen- 
Yemen, who are old enough to remember 
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the forces on that establishment, than that 
80 or 35 men were always deficient in 
every company ; so that the effective men 
amounted but to 65 or 70 at most. The 
money, Sir, that was allowed by parlias 
ment for raising these: 30 men, was swals 
lowed by their officers;.and nothing was 
more easy than by a knavish confederacy 
betwixt the officers who commanded the 
marines, and the officers who commanded 
the sailors, to make the mafines upon oc-: 
casion pass for sailors, and the sailors for - 
marines; and thus the public suffered on 
both hands. Thijs, with a great many 
other reasons; was ‘sufficient to induce the 
government to make an alteration of that 
plan, and to put the forces serving on — 
board the fleet upon the establishment of 
land-forces. Bs t S3 
. The government dnd ministry that madé 
this alteration were the same who pro- ' 
jected the establishment of the thir 
the queen, and if their authority be suf- 
ficient to recommend that establishment, 
it must be of: equal weight to justify the 
alteration, which was ‘not. made but upon 
just and weighty reasons. But if I might 
be indulged in a conjecture, I should be 
apt, Sir, to think, that the government, in 
agreeing to the establishment of the third 
of the queen, did it chiefly with a view of 
pleasing the consort of that queen, who 
was then lord high admiral. The new. 
marines, which were to be under his com- 
mand, or that of his admirals and deputies, 
was a very large accession to his power: 
but I imagine that the gentlemen whe 
now act as commissionets in the office 
that was then totally vested in him, will 
not expect that any such compliment 
should be paid them by the legislature. 
The hon. gentleman; Sir, who spoke 
last, brought an arguynent in favour of the 
establishment of the third ‘of the queen, 
that F did not-expeet to hear advanced in 
this Hotisd by a professed advocate for the 
panel liberty. The French, said 
e, are, or ought to be our patterns, and 
they take care to put a hundred men into 
every company of their marines. But, 
Sir, if they are to be our directors in this 
piece of military policy, why should we not 
copy from them their whole system? The 
hon. gentleman insists upon it that they are 
the best judges of military affairs, and that 
we ought therefore to imitatethem. But I 
believe, Sir, if the ministry were to extend 
the military powers, and were to bring in 
a bill into this House for making the 
authority of a field-officer as great as that 


of .- 
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of a justice of the peace, and supported it. 


with nobetter argument for doing it, than 
that it was practised among the French, 
who understand military eee better 
than any people in Europe, 1 appeal to 
the hon. gentleman himself, if he would 
not be the first in this House to oppose 
such abill? How would the ministry then 
be charged with being the tools of France, 
and accused of a design to introduce 
French maxims of government! I observe 
that gentlemen, in their opposition to the 
administration, make it their business to 
, collect precedents and examples from our 
neighbours, and if they can find any thing 
parallel to them practised by the govern- 
ment, let it be never so reasonable, then it 
is always the universal clamour, that the 
government immediately designs to reduce 
the whole constitution to the French form, 
that they may make themselves arbitrary. 
But if some gentlenten have a favourite 
measure in view which corresponds with 
any thing practised by the French govern- 
ment, that agreement is so far from being 
a reproach to it, and a reason why it ought 
not to be pursued, that it is recommended 
solely on that account. The French are, 
then, an extremely wise and polite people, 
their governors understand the interest of 
their country, and nothing but corruption 
and prodigality hinder us from following 
the same measures. ' | 
The .hop. gentleman was pleased to 
give us, what he called a plain reason 
rawn from private life, why we should 
adopt the French system of marines. If I 
shall go to law, said he, with a purse equal 
to that of my antagonist, and shall spend 
more. than he does, then my purse must. 
be soonest exhausted, and I shall certainly 
suffer in the issue. But, Sir, [ do not see 
how the application is just in case of a 
war betwixt us and France. I do not 
deny but that it is possible we may be 
engaged in a war with that power, but 
if we be, 1 see no reason for adopting 
any part either of her civil or military 
icy into our system, If that is to be 
done in the case of the marines, I should 
be glad to know why it ought not to be 
done in the case of land-forces too. If 
the military policy of the French has been 
brought to so great perfection, why are 
not all our military exercises {copied from 
them? Why do we not procure transcripts 
of the establishment of every regiment in 
their service, and regulate ours by the 
game plan? Why do not we settle the 
both of our officers and soldiers according 
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to their unexceptionable exarhple ? This, 
Sir, would be frugality indeed, and were 
this done, the hon. gentleman’s argument, 


would receive its full force; but we find - 


it was disregarded all the, time of the 


war under the reign of queen Anne. At — 


that time, Sir, the expences we. went to, 
were much greater than those of the 
French ; our officers of every rank were 
paid, I believe, a third more than those of 
the enemy; therefore it would have then 
appeared, according to the hon. gentle- 
man’s way of reasoning, that though our 


purse had been equal to that of France, yet _ 


it must have. been much sooner exhausted. 
But, Sir, I never heard that any gentle- 
man was so public-spirited, as to rise up 
and declare in this House, that the nation 
must be ruined if the military policy of the 
French was not adopted here. 
any gentleman in this House say that 


reducing the pay of our marines to the _ 


same with that of the French will be prac- 


ticable ? Is not every body, who knows — 


the least of the French nation, sensible, 
that a British officer or soldier would 
starve upon the allowance on which the 
French could be luxurious ? 


Let the hon. gentleman then, Sir, first — 
alter the manners of the people; let him | 


render Englishmen equally abstemious, 
sober, and temperate with the French, 
and then, Sir, the French military policy 
would not at all be impracticable here. 
There are gentlemen in the House, Sir, 
who, I dare say, have had some opportu- 


nities of knowing in what manner the | 


French soldiers lived in the time of the 
late scarcity which prevailed in that 
country. They received no more than 
their ordinary pay, which amounts to 
little more than 3d{. of our. money, and 
provisions of all kinds were twice as dear 
as usual; yet, Sir, they never mutinied, 
nay, they appeared to be much more 
happy than the other inferior sort of 
people, who were all forced to go a 
begging, and were ready to tear their. su- 
periors in pieces. ~ * 
Upon the whole, Sir, I can sce but one. 
way of recommending the I'rench system, 
and that is, by the ministry deserving the 
character which he and his friends are 
pleased to give us. We need, Sir, only 
throw aside all concern for trade, all 
regard for the interest and honour of the 
country abroad, all care for the ease and 
safety of the people at home; m short, 


y | Sir, we need but introduce French maxims 


of civil government, and we shall be soon 
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under a necessity of adopting those in 
their military. Riches and trade intro- 
duce luxury, but a poor and an oppressed 
people must live as their poverty and their 
oppression will allow them. 

We have heard a great deal of the 
virtues of the French minister; and, Sir, I 
am so far from detracting from them, that 
I think it would be for the mutual interest 
of France and England too, if such a mi- 
nister were always at the head of the 
French government: but gentlemen talk 
as if the natural interest of England and 
France were absolutely incompatible; and 
from this would infer, that every first mi- 
nister in France, if he sincerely consults 
the interests of his own country, must 
ruin and undermine those of Great Britain. 
Sir, in my humble opinion, it is very pos- 
sible for a minister of France, as the pre- 
sent minister does, to make the people of 
France as happy as the form of their con- 
stitution and government will admit of, 
and yet give Great Britain no just grounds 
for being jealous that he does it at the ex- 

ence of hercommerce. I appeal to facts, 
ir, admitting the increase of the French 
‘commerce to be as great as it has of late 
years been given out to be; yet how can 
that affect us, if we are sensible that our 
own commerce is in a more flourishing 


“condition than it was when that of France 
was precarious and obstructed? Can gen- 


tlemen pretend that we have sunk in one 
branch of trade without rising propor- 


tionably in another? Can they pretend 
‘that we employ a less number of vai now 


than formerly ? Can they say that 
less money in the nation now than there 
-was formerly ? I believe, Sir, it might be 
made appear toa demonstration, that our 
exports are greater than ever were known ; 


- and itis only by the exports of a nation that 


the state of its commerce can be examined. 
It can be made appear, Sir, by the exe 
perience of every man in trade, that our 
credit daily gains ground; and I believe 
there is not a-gentleman in this House 
who, if he speaks his real sentiments, will 
not own that he never knew such abun- 
dance of money in the country. 

_ Why, then, are we to make any altera- 
tion in our military policy? Because, say 
gentlemen, we cannot afford to spend more 
-than France. 1 will venture to say, Sir, 
that we are at present in a better condition 
‘than we were towards the end of the last 
war, and yet I heard of no such proposals 
at that time. But, says the hon. gentle- 
man, the French are very much increased 
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on raising a Body of Marines. 


ere is | justice, Sir, I leave eve 
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in trade since that period, ‘and ‘therefore 
their purse must be much more. weighty, 
now than it was then. - Sir, if their trade is 
increased, so is ours: but what. proofs 
have we of such an increase of their trade 
as is commonly supposed? Does it appear 
from the great number of their ships 
which they employ? No, Sir, I believe it 
will be found upon enquiry, that in alk 
the branches of trade which they have 
improved, they employ British vessels as 
carriers, and that there has been but a 
very inconsiderable addition made to their 
shipping, notwithstanding the long peace 
they have enjoyed, and the great oppor-. 
tunities they have had. But, Sir, I say it 
again, though the French had of late ré- 
ceived this great accession of power and 
trade, is that any reason why thé British 
ministry should be libelled and traduced ? 
Is it any reason, Sir, why the government, 
here should be blamed for not declaring 
war or at least breaking with France ? 
Has she done any thing inconsistent with 
treaties ? Has she invaded any of our pos- 
sessions ? Has she broken any stipulations 
that were made in our favour? No; ifshe 
has increased her power and trade of late 
she has done it by means which we have 
no reascn to complain of, therefore it ~ 
would be unjust as wellasimpolitic to break 
with her upon that account. Ishould not 
have mentioned this here, Sir, had I not for 
some time observed, that gentlemen never 
mention the. power and commerce of 
France but with a design to depreciate 
that. of Great Britain: with how much 
unprejudiced 
examiner to determine. Francecannever . 
violate any of our rights of commerce, 
unless she has a power at sea sufficient 
to support her; but while that is covered 
with our armaments, the interests of this 
country must be safe.. Had France, 
during the long peace she has enjoyed, 
been concerting measures for rendering 
herself the: rival of our naval force, then, 
indeed, the governmept here might have 
found reason to look upon her with a jea- 
lous eye. But, Sir, the case is quite other- 
wise; she is not nearso powerful now by 
sea as she was in the last war, and our 
power is increased. This is a plain, and 
indeed the most convincing proof; that she - 
has no ambitious views to the prejudice of 
this country, and that if she had, they. may 
easily be frustrated, = 

But while I say this, [am far from think- 
ing that we have nothing to dread from 


France ; Iknow, Sir, -how formidable she - 
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is on another element, where we shall be 
unable to oppose her, without a strong 
army of land forces; 1 know what strong 
motives that nation has from mterest, and 
her monarch from blood and relation, to be 
jealous if we should be too successful 
“against Spain ; but I knowatthe same time, 
Sir, itis in our own power, if we aresteady 
én our counsels, and united among our- 
selves, to defeat the attempts of both. 


- ‘The knowledge of this, Sir, makes me de- 


clare against ‘every measure that may 
weaken us at home, even though it should 
be attended with a little saving to the na- 
tion. I ask pardon of the House for 


taking up their time thus long upon a point | 


that does not indeed admit of debate, since 
I believe therewill not be a single negative 
to the motion. But when gentlemen 


throw out reflections and suggestions, 


they are apt to triumph, if no notice is 
taken of them. 

I shal] now, Sir, only say two ‘words 
in answer to what was further alledged 
by the hon. gentleman. He was pleased 
to remark, and to enforce his _ obser- 
vation with great warmth of language, 
that it was an intolerable indignity to the 


_ honour of this House, that the officers of . 


the marine regiments were appointed be- 


fore this House had agreed that the levies . 


should be made. Sir, I believe there is 
not a more fundamental maxim in all the 
British constitution, than that his majesty 
may provide for the safety of the country 


whenever he conceives it to be endangered; . 


and this, Sir, he may do by raising what- 
ever number of troops he thinks prope’: 
It is true, the parliament is to judge how 
far it was necessary in such an exigency to 
raise these troops, and to determine whe- 


ther the nation shall pay them or not. 
This power in the sovereign, Sir, in former 


times, when parliaments were seldom 
called, or, if called, immediately dismissed 
if they were not obsequious to the court, 
was dangerous, in the hands of a weak 
or ambitious prince ; but, Sir, there is. no 
danger now that any bad use can be made 
of it. His majesty every year gives par- 
hament an opportunity of offering him 
their advice, or of approving, or disap- 
pone, the measures of his ministry. 

uring our recess, he entered into a war 
urged to it by the unanimous advice of his 
injured people. This war was to be sup- 
ported with vigour. Was his majesty to 


delay the raising of the marine regiments. 


_ €illthe mecting of parliament, and then 


‘delay it longer till all the forms of this 


- 
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House and the other are gone through in 
settling their allowance? No, Sir, he was 
to shew the enemy that he had.a just ‘con 
fidence in his people, and that he was res 
solved to obtain satisfaction for theit 
injuries, hy making the most vigorous and 
effectual preparations. Had he delayed 
nominating the officers, he must have like+ 
wise delayed to levy the troops, since it ifr 
well known that this is the business of the 
officers ; and this delay might have been at~ 
tended with verydestructive consequencess 
_' But what the hon. gentleman ‘seemd 
most offended at, is, that the commission’ 
on this new establishment must create & 
great many friends to the ministry, or, 
if he will, the minister. Sir, I believe 
every gentleman will readily grant, that if 


they can be of any service to the ministry, 
it must be because either themselves ot 


their friends sit in this House. Now, Sir, 
I have looked over the list of the promo- 
tions that have been made of the marines, 
and I cannot find that any one of the offs 
cers that have been newly made, either sits 
himself, or has any friends that sit in this 
House; at least, Sir, I will venture to say 
that not one of them have been advanced 
upon a parliamentary recommendation, 
and will cefy the hon. gentleman to prove 
the contrary. : | 
It is possible, indeed, Sir, that somée-of 
their friends may sit in this House, but if 
we were to promote nobody who had the 
least relation or dependance upon pe 
member here, or in another place, 1 a 
afraid that the nation would lose some of 
her best and most promising officers. The~ 
sum, therefore, of what the hon. gentle- 
man has said on this head is, that his ma- 
jesty ought never, on any account, ‘to 
make the least addition to his land forces 
without consulting him and his friends’; 
or if he does, that they at least should 
have the nomination of the officers. This, 
Sir, according to him, would give strength 
to the nation, but it would be such 2 
strength as would only operate in. mischief, 
and tear in pieces the constitution. . | 
Upon the whole, Sir, I am far from ‘ope 
posing this motion. I only think it has 
ahaa gentlemen to use a great man 
arsh expressions, and to advance a great, 
many facts that might better have beet 
spared. Had the motion been made ag 
it ought to have been, and gentlemeif 
given their reascns for it, without enter- 
ing into what was quite foreign, I should 


neither have'given the House nor myself 


this trouble. 
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The question heing put, the motion was | 


agreed te 


Debate in the Commons on a Resolution 
Sor addressing the King not to make Pease 
with Spain, tll the Right of British Ships 
te mavigaie in the American Seas is ac- 
ed by the Spanards.*¥] Novem- 
Sir William Wyndham spoke 


knowledy 
to the following effect : 


Sir; the motion.I have in my: hand is 
of s0 greats importance to the hanour of 
his majesty, to the dignity of this House, 
and to the interests of this country, that 
I believe I shall be easily excused for 
taking this opportunity without any pre- 
vious notice ta the House of bringing it 
in. J own, Sir, J cannot without some 
little yanity, reflect that J have the honour 
to be the author of a motion, which, if 


agreed to, as doubtless it will, must re- 


trieve the glory of this nation from all the 
infamy end disgrace with which a long 


tyain of weak unsuccessful negociations, 


inconsistent treaties, and ridiculous expe- 


ditions, have clouded it. In one word, 
Sir, it is a motion that must have that ef- 


feet, because it will put it out of the power 


ef those who have been the authors of so 
much dishqnour and disgrace to this coun- 


try, any longer to make so bad a use of their 
But, Sir, as the motion is of 


influence, 
an unusual nature, 1 think if my duty to 


make the ne¢éssity and expediency of jt 


4s clear to the House as it is possible. 
T helieve, Sir, there is scarce any body 


3t present so little acquainted with public 
affgirs, as not to be sensible that we are now 


invelyed in a war,. because those who have 


had the management of the national affairs 


for these twenty years past have not 
knewn how to make peace. If they had, 


it is impopsible that the terms and limits of 


the ‘British trade should have remained 


undetermined; at least, that branch of 


the West Indian trade, which supports 
and feeds all the others. But for want 
ef knowledge in the true interest of their 


- gountry, the first step to ‘ministerial repu- 


tation, we have been négotiated into an 
unnecessary but expensive war. : 


Where there is @ visible advantage in 


es a peace, or delaying a war, 
which is often the case, an administration, 
Gir, would be blamable, if, from an ill- 
timed precipitancy, they should hazard 
that by a doubtful war, which they have 


¥ This important Debate from the Gentle- 
Wan's Magazines, is emitted by € a 
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moral assurance of obtaining by an honour- 
able peace. This, Sir, is the sum of alk 
that can be advanced for our late pacific, 
I may say, pusillanimous dispositions, 
But, Sir, a very short review of the affaixg 
ef this country will be sufficient to cons 
vince gentlemen, that, by delaying the de- - 
mands of satisfaction, we increased the 
difficulty of obtaining it. 

I am very unwilling, Sir, to. trouble 
the House with any thing that has been 
said before on this subject, and therefore 
shall avoid it ag much as possible. But ag 
the nature of the motion I have in my 
hand, requires some short review of the 
history of our differences with Spain; as 
such a review may, perhaps, conduce te 
the information of those who may be in- 
trusted with the conduct of future négo- 
ciations, and as I have not the honour 
to be entitled to deliver my sentiments 
on this head in another place, I hope ta 
mect with the indulgence of the House. 

_ The great point, Sir, that from the be- 
ginning of our differences with Spain | 

which, I think, may be traced back’ ag 
ar as the fifth year of his late majesty’s 
reign) was insisted upon by the British 
nation, was ‘* an absolute renunciation, on 
the part of that crown, of all claim to stop 
or search the ships of this country an the 
high seas.”? The justice and necessity. of 
our obtaining such a renunciation, was sa 
fully laid down by my hon. friend over the 
way, (Mr. Pulteney), ‘two sessions ago, 
that I shall say nothing on that head, be- 
cause I can say nothing that he did not 
say much better before. All I would ob- 
serve is, that this great point seems to have 
been either entirely unknown, or wilfully 
neglected, by those wha have transacted 
our affairs with that crown. ‘The claim, ~ 
Sir, of searching our ships, under pretence 
of their carrying on an illicit trade with. 
the Spanish settlements, has been but very 
lately avowed by that court. But the 
practice is of so long standing as Charles 
the 2nd. The Spaniards, however, in 
that prince’s time, paid very dear for those 


‘few instances of injustice and oppression 


then committed ; but which our long for- 
bearance under them since seems ta 
practice of. In the mE of one of 
their princes, the interests of Spain were 

so far misunderstood by a violent but weak 
woman, who was then regent, that she 
issued out several orders, authorizing the 
Spanish subjects in America to make 


prises of our ships which should be found 


measure o 
will be found, that there were many rea- 
. Sons, and those strong ones: too, which 
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But we soon found means of making them 
repent this step, for our merchants made 
reprisals at their own charge; the Spaniards 
¢oncerned in these captures were treated 
as pirates, and, without putting the public 
to the least expence, that crown was forced 
mito a good behaviour: the orders were 


carried on that trade to a degree, that in a 
short time made us as much the subject of 
the envy of Europe as we are now of its 
contempt. : ; 
_ [have heard it asked, Sir, even within 
these two years, in this very House (I do 
not know whether the same objection was 
not made in another place), if the Spa- 
niards had no right on any account to 
search our ships in those seas, why did we 
not, at that time, oblige them to renounce 
that claim? And it was inferred that our 
not doing it then, or since, was a proof that 
we looked upon it as justly founded. Sir, 
I will not ledge to apologize for every 
that reign: but I believe it 


might prevail with our court, at that time, 
not to insist on such a renunciation. In 
the first place, Sir, till the 18th of Charles 
2; there was one continued struggle betwixt 
our court and that of Spain, for opening 
the Spanish ports in America to a free 
trade with this country. -I cannot, Sir, 
bring a stronger proof of this than the in-' 
structions delivered by: our court to sir 


Richard Fanshaw, sent from hence to ne- 


gotiate a treaty of commerce with Spain. 
These authorities I think are sufficient to 
prove, that our court at that time did not 
think the exclusion of all other nations 
from aright to trade with the Spanish set- 
tlements absolutely necessary to the repose 
of Europe; a doctrine, Sir, that of late 
Has been very much insisted on, for what 
ae a it is no hard matter to judge. 

ut, Sir, the principal use I intend to 
make of these passages is, to account for 


_ the reasons why we did not insist on a te- 


nunciation of their right to search our 
ships. Such a renunciation, Sir, while we 
entertained any hopes of our having a free 


- trade allowed usto theirsettlements ( which, 


it is plain, our ambassador was to have 

rincipally in sal must have been un- 
Frist and unreasonable, because contrary to 
the right which every sovereign has to pre- 
vent all illicit trade betwixt his own sub- 
jects and those of a foreign power, when a 


recalled, and if Iam not mistaken, some of 
their governors were punished, and we 


+. 
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_within such distances of their settlements. 


trade is free. For, give-me leave ‘to say, 
that.no trade isso free, at least none in Eu- 
rope that I know of, betwixt any two 
powers, but that some certain commodities 


are specifically excepted, both from ex-. 


portation and importation. This, Sir, ne- 
cessarily implies.a mutual right to search. 
But as in the case betwixt us and Spain, 
there can be no object of search, because 
all trade is prohibited; where there is no 


object of search, there can be no right to 


stop and molest our merchants under pre- 

tence of searching. - 7 
From these considerations, Sir, I think 

it sufficiently appears, that while we were 


in hopes of obtaining a liberty to trade with’ 


the Spanish Indies, we could not insist on 
any such renunciation: but why was it not 
insisted on afterwards, when this mutual. 
prohibition was stipulated, as rt was by the 
treaty of the 18th of Charles 2, and the. 
American treaty? This, Sir, may. be 
easily accounted for too. Our court, 
which at that time was still standing in 
need of money, found it their interest to. 
wink at the Spanish depredations, because’ 
it gave us a handle of making such reprisals 


upon the Spaniards, as this crown found 


the sweets of. For it appears, Sir, that 
our court privately connived at our. go- 
vernors abroad, and shared in the booty. 
The governors, on the other hand, ‘made 
so good use of. that connivance, that at 
one particular juncture their reprisals on 
the Spanish settlements arose to such @ 
height as’ almost to make it a national 
quarrel betwixt us and France. Besides, 
Sir, the depredations committed by Spain: 


at that time were but petty ones, there — 


were not above half a dozen instances in 
all, and the greatest of theirs not to be 
eompared with the smallest of the many 
which our merchants have proved at the 
bar of this House. _ 
Having said thus much, Sir, [ shall not 
treuble the House with a particular detail 
of our affairs with Spain in the three fol- 
lewing reigns. Something, however, it 
may not be amiss to observe on that head. 
in the reign of king James and king Wil- 
liam, we find few or no instances of the 
Spaniards seizing our ships in time of 
peace; and this last prince, Sir, had it al- 
ways in view either to make us masters of 
a large part of the Spanish dominions 
in America, or to oblige the possessor, 
whoever he was, to allow us a free trade 
with their settlements. This, Sir, he 
might. certainly have’ obtained had the 
Partition Treaty taken effect; but, Su, 
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the ambitious views of France, which then 
threatened the repose of Europe, and his 
‘ruling passion to reduce her power, made 
Spain a necessary ally to him. For this 
reason, and by the caution which Spain 
took to avoid what might give offence to 
our court, there was no express regula- 
tion made with regard to the mutual in- 


terests of the two crowns in point of 


commerce, during his reign. Ever 
body knows what happened afterwards, 
and that the Spanish Indies have since 
continued in the hands of the present 
prince, with whom we were at open war 
‘for about 13° years, and therefore during 
that time there was no room for treaty. 
-.Gentlemen, Sir, wil] not, I believe, be 
very forward in justifying the peace of 
Utrecht, and therefore if such a renuncia- 
tion as I am speaking of was not at that 
time obtained, it will not, 1 hope, be 
. brought as an argument why it ought not 
to have been obtained since. But really, 
Sir, bad as that treaty is represented to be, 
our interest in the European trade was by 
no ‘means entirely overlooked by it; for 
the American treaty, Sir, is therein con- 
firmed, which is more than has been done 
in some treaties made since by those who 
have been loudest in their censures. Here, 


Sir, give me leave to make one general ob- } Ji 


servation in defence of those who made 
that treaty ;. that it being impossible to 
foresee that the Spaniards would seize 
our ships in time of peace, the negotiators. 
perhaps jadged very right that the con- 
firmation of the American treaty was a 
sufficient security to our American trade. 
Give me leave to say, Sir, that treaty, 
rightiy understood, would secure it. No- 
thing could have made our insisting on a 
renunciation necessary, or indeed so much 
as expedient, but repeated proofs on the 
part of Spain, that she thought herself en- 
titled by that. treaty to stop and to search 
our ships, a practice which she had not 
then pretended to avow. 

_ There wayno necessity therefore of re- 
quiring her to‘ renounce what she had 
never claimed ; but as she has now. claim- 
ed this right for many years, insisted on 
her claim with the utmost degree of inso- 
lence, and prosecuted it not only with the 
violence of war, but with cruelties to which 
even war is a stranger, it is now just and 
necessary that she should be obliged to re- 
nounce it. After the treaty of the 9th 
of his late majesty the Spanish depreda- 
tions in ‘America may be ‘properly said to 
wave commenced. But what was our me- 


to Navigate in the American Seas. 
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thod of negotiation, Sir? We did. not at 
once. deny the claims of the Spaniards. 
We did not tell them, you have no right 
upon any account to stop. the ships of this 
nation on the high seas. You have no 
right to search them, to seize them, or to 
confiscate them. No, Sir, we admitted 
their right in every one of these respects ; 
we admitted it, Sir, by the very manner in 


y | which we treated ; we admitted it by al- 


lowing the legality .of these captures to be 
examined ; we admitted it by suffering the 
court of Spain to pronounce that this ship 
is a lawtuller capture than the other 
was, because this ship was taken in such a 
latitude ? this ship was laden with such and 
such commodities. It was in this manner, 
Sir, that our rights were negotiated away, ° 
for the consequence of our treating in that 
manner was, that a great deal of time was 
taken up in inquiring into facts which 
ought to have been cut off by this one 


‘sentence on our part; ‘* We admit of every 


thing you say to be true, yet these captures 
are illegal.”? This, Sir, would have put it 
upon a short issue; we must then have 
fallen upon inquitriag, not into the intrica- 
cies of disputed facts, but into the truth of 
a plain obvious maxim, Sir, which if the 
Spaniards had denied, they must have 
likewise denied our right to a freedom of 
navigation. If they admitted it, Sir, they 
must have admitted all that could secure it. 

But not only debates and negotiations, 
Sir, but treaties themselves have, I am _ 
afraid, contributed not a little to making 
the Spaniards imagine that they~had a 
right in such and such circumstances to 
stop and seize our ships. The treaty of 
Seville, Sir, refers to the decision of com- 
missaries all the disputed captures betwixt 
us and Spain. This, Sir, was going a 


length which we ought certainly to have 


avoided ; because, as I observed before, it 
placed the affair in dispute betwixt us upon 
a false supposition. It gave the Spaniards 
an opportunity of disputing and wrangling 
about every fact, and to protract the ne- 
gotiations of the commissaries till the point 
which they had in view in that treaty was 


gained, then they renewed their depreda- 


tions, and laughed at us. 

Sir, I say nething upon this head, 
in which I am not warranted by positive 
facts asserted in the papers lymg upon 
your table. There, Sir, we see remon- 
strances and memorials, given by your 
ministers to the court of Spain, upon the 
subject of depredations, but not a-single 


word in them all of what ought to have 
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been the chief, and even the only subject 
of them, an absolutc denial of all right 
claimed by the Spaniards to search, ex- 
eept in their perts and harbours. Even 
the decision of our differences by commis- 
garies, which commissaries were to reside. 
at Madrid, and the reference of the claims 
of our merchants to their discussion, was 
at least adding a great hardship to their 
_ former losses and sufferings, since it obliged 
them to a very expensive, troublesome, 
and fruitless method of solicitation: A 
method of which the inconveniences were 
‘rightly foreseen, and plainly foretold in 
' the Protests of the other House, and which 
‘from. the beginning had no prospect of 
better success. 

'. But, Sir, to come nearer to the point: 


I should be glad, if any gentleman, who | 


has a good opinion of that treaty, would 
tell us what benefit the interests of the 
nation could have received, even though 
our merchants had obtained full satisfac- 
tion at the court of Madrid, if the Spa- 
miards still maintain-their claim to search 
eur ships. A few private merchants might 
have perhaps been relieved, but the nation 
in general must have suffered by ad- 
mitting a claim, which in effect destroys 
the freedom of our navigation. The same 
principle, Sir, which induced us to make 
the Spaniards judges of the damages we 
were to receive, must have made us ac- 
quiesce if we had received none,,.or but 
very little; for in all references the partics 
are obliged to submit to the decision of 
the judges. It is true our commissaries 
were joined with those of Spain, but that 
we see did not mend the matter, for they 
eould do nothing by themselves, however 
willing, and it was the same thing to the 
sufferers as if no commissaries from us had 
been thére, nay much worse, because the 
nation was ata considerable expence in 
maintaining them to no purpose. 

Thus, Sir, I think it appears very plain, 
that the treaty of Seville gave us no pro- 
spect for ending the disputes betwixt us 
and Spain to our advantage, even sup- 


_ posing that Spain had punctually fulfilled | 


all the engagements we entered into by 
that treaty; because the principal point, 


an absolute renunciation on the part of | 


Spain to her claim of search, was neither 
granted nor demanded. But our nego- 
tiators, Sir, may say for themselves, Where 
was the necessity of insisting upon the re- 
nunciation of a claim that never was made ? 
The Spaniards. did not claim any such 
right, why should they renounce it? 1 
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think, Sir, I have heard an hon. gentles 


‘man over the way say, that our obliging 


them to renounce it by the Convention, 
would have been, in some measure, to 
have admitted it. I hope that I have said 
enough already ta answer the former of 
these objections, and my hon. friend’s. 
observation answers itself. But, Sir, I 
come now to & period wherein that claim 
was actually in express terms made by 
the Spaniards, in terms equally express 
refused by our minister, and yet after- 


wards admitted by that very minister, © 


though directed, by the Resolutions of 


both Houses of Parliament, not to admit. ° 


it. This consideration alone, Sir, is sufs 


ficient to prove the expediency, nay the 


necessity of the motion I am to make. 

In the letter, Sir,; from the Spanish 
minister to Mr. Keene, we find that court 
insisting positively upon a right to search 
all ships which should be found to have 
without necessity, (af which necessity the 
Spaniards are to judge) changed their 
course so as ta approach any of the Spanish: 
settlements. 

Here the claim, Sir, is fairly made, and 
our court in a copy of a letter communi- 
cated to this House, as intended to be sent. 


‘to Mr. Keene, who was to give it ta the 


Spanish minister as the answer of his court 
tothe marquis De la Quadra’s letter, flatly 


denies it, and very rightly tellg that court, - 


that it was a claim unreasonable, even 
upon the supposition that the crown of 
Spain was possessed of the sovereignty of 
the American seas; and never would be 
admitted by his British majesty, Sir, I 
do not know whether. this Jetter ever was 
delivered to the court of Spain, but this 
House is to presume that it was, and if it 
was, by what means did it happen that the 
Convention was afterwards concluded, in 
direct contradiction to al] that, is with so 
much reason asserted in it. For by the 
Convention the claim of the right of the 
Spaniards to search our ships is in reality 
admitted, as the decision of the legality of 
the captures is referred ta the discussion of 
plenipotentiaries, Thus, 5ir, we see an 
evident inconsistency in our negotiations, 
which can be accounted for only by ona 
of these suppositions: that in the inters 
mediate time betwixt the delivery of the 
letter I have last mentioned and the Cons 
vention, they found means to persuade oug 
minister of the reasonableness of their 
claim; or that our minister, to facilitate 
the conclusion of the Convention, volun» 
tarily withdrew the objections to it. 


s 
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I could, Sir, from: many facts, maite evi 
dent by the papers upon your table, and 


from many instances proved at the bar of 


your House, show that out ministers, 
whether from ignorance or design I shall 
not say, have oftener than once admitted 


this claim. But I believe what I have | 
already said on this head will ‘be ‘sufficient : 
to convince gentlemen that we never can, 
obtain a peace with Spain that will satisfy , 
this nation, without previously obtaining | 
an absolute renunciation of all her claim: 
*9 search our ships ‘on the open seas. : 

uch a renuneidtion must ‘not admit of: 
being debated on by the ministers of either ' 
court, or by any mediating power ; it must 
be obtained previously to all other nego-: 


ns. 


gotiations about a peace, because this 
nation has often had melancholy proofs 
how much our neighbours are our supe- 


riors in all affairs of the cabinet. When 


‘our interests come to be negotiated, they 
are given up; the minute I hear of a dif- 
ference that is to be amicably adjusted, or 


# measure that is to be deliberated betwixt. 


us and other powers, I immediately con- 


‘clude that we must suffer by the one, and 


be outwitted in the other. I am sorry to 
say, Sir, that I have not for 20 years past 
once observed that I have been deceived 
in this observation; and the country, Sir, 


~ thas had so many repeated proofs of unsuc- 


cessful negotiations, that I tremble to think 
‘what may be the consequences, should 
‘they be revived. The war we.are now en- 
‘gaged in cannot be prosecuted without an 
‘Immense expence, an expence, Sir, that 


will require many and great advantages to: 


repay. The conduct of this war, as far 
@s we ‘can hitherto judge, has not been 
Buch as to: give either this nation, or the 
‘rest of Europe, entire satisfaction that we 
‘are in earnest; nor can 1 forbear to ex- 
‘press my apprehensions, that while our 
‘counsels in time of war are directed by the 
‘same persons who negotiated our interests 
‘in time of peace, it will be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to make either the one or 
‘the other believe that we are so. What 
must be the consequence of that, Sir, but 
‘to create dissatisfaction at home, and to 
make us fall into uttér contempt abroad ? 
But there is, Sir, yet a method by which 
‘we may retrieve the glory of ‘the British 
rame; by which we may make his majesty 
‘the soverei 
People ; and that is, by parliament’s .inter- 
Peng in the management of this war. 
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of a great and a glorious 


A. D. 1739. 
We have tong ‘tried, Sir, what ean be done 
by ministers; let us now try what can be 
done by parliaments. Let us begin with 
securing the great point about which I 
have taken up so much of your time. The 
effects of this conduct, Sir, will be great 
to the nation: it. will stifle all suspicions 
that a secret negotiation is on foot, in 


which this great point is to be given up: — 


suspicions, which begin now to spread 
wide, to be entertained by great numbers, 
and which may soon swell from whispers 
into clamours. It will give Spain ta un- 
derstand that she has no longer those to 


deal with who gave her so many and s0 | 
great advantages in the late negotiations, | 


and that she is now deprived of all manner 


j of hopes to succeed by. chicanery, so- 
Isay; Sir, it must be previous to all ne- 


phistry, or ambiguous expressions... It 


will, Sir, have another effect, which is, 


that the rest of Europe will be convinced 
that our measures are now altered ; such 


of them as incline to be our enemies will — 
take care how they engage rashly in the 


present quarrel; and they, if there are any 
such, who are really our friends, will be 
encouraged to stand by us, and perhaps. 
to join in forcing Spain to do us justice. 
There is indeed one, and but one, way 
by which the intention of the. present 
motion can be defeated, and that 1s, by a 
weak pusillanimous management of. the 
war. But parliament, Sir, may enquire 
into mismanagements; if there shall: be 
any in this war, they cannot be imputed, 
to fortune but to choice or ignorance, and 
whatever the event may be, it cannot be 


more ruinous than that of our negotiations. 
No peace, Sir, to which this is:a preli- 
minary, can be bad; and no peace, b 


which it is given up, or left even doubtful, 
can be good. This, Sir, is our all, it is 
worthy the care of a British parliament, 
and.a British parliament, Sir, has a right to 


advise his majesty, and to direct.and com- | 
troul a ministry, at least to punish them, 


if they should. injure their country. 

I have but one thing more, Sir, to.add, 
which is, that our agreeing to the metion 
I have in my hand will be very. much ito 
the honour of his majesty, who, we are.all 
sensible, will never put the advice of a mi- 
nister into the balance with that of.a par- 
liament. Our agreeing to this motion, Sir, 
will prove that his majesty is not, as former 
kings have been, under any influendge 
of his ministry, since parliament has now 
thought fit to interpose, and to take the 
management of this great affair, in some 
measure, Qut of the hands of the ministry. 
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Give me leave, Sir, only to add one 


thing more: the motion I am now to make 


is built upon the very words of his majes- 
ty’s Speech the first day of the session. 
In the very first sentence of that Speech, 


-we have his majesty telling us that he has 


called us together sooner than has been 
usual of late years, that he might have the 
immediate advice and assistance of his 


‘parliament at this critical and important 


juncture. It is our duty, Sir, to'render 
our advice to the crown upon this declara- 
tion from the throne, and if any gentleman 
ean think of any advice of greater import- 


ance than the motion [ have in my hand, 


I shall readily agree to it. The motion I 
have to make, Sir, is, ** That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, as a 
dutiful return to lis gracious desire of the 
Advice of his parliament at-this critical 


“and important juncture; and as a farther 


testimony of our firm resolution vigorously 
to support his majesty in the prosecution 
of the war. against Spain, humbly to be- 
seech his majesty never to admit of any 
treaty of peace with that crown, unless the 
acknowledgment of our natural and indu- 
bitable Right to navigate in the American 
Seas, to and from any part of his majesty’s 
dominions, without ea: ape , searched, 
visited, or stopped, under any pretence 
whatsoever, shall have been first obtained 
as a preliminary thereto.” _ 


Sir Robert Walpole : | 


Sir; if the hon. gentleman knew with 
what indifference the motion which he has 
taken so much pains to introduce, has been 
heard on this side of the House; if he 
knew with what willingness it will be 
agreed to, I believe by all present, he 
would not have given. himself the trouble 
to recommend it so strongly as he has 
done. The hon. gentleman’s spcech, Sir, 
wants nothing of an impeachment but the 


necessary forms; it has all the air of one, 


and, were the House convinced of the 
truth and justice of the facts he has ad- 
vanced, it might, for ought I know, have 
all-the effect. 

I will not affect, Sir, to say that I am 
unconcerned in the charge the hon. gen- 
tleman has thrown out; I know, Sir, that 
it is levelled at me, and that it is designed 
to render me unpopular. The hon. gen- 
tleman, at the same time, knows that this 
is a motion against which nothing can be 
ebjected, and that its coming from that 
ve will give it_an air as if it was a 

ing disagreeable to the munistry, but 


. 
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that they were forced to let it pass, bee 
cause they could not tell how to oppose it. 
And thus the party will have a fair oppor- 
tunity of magnifying their own zeal with- 


out doors for the interests of the nation, — 


and of boasting how artftlly they have en- 
snared the minister. Had the minister, 
Sir, as much. power and influence in this 
House, and as strong inclinations to a bad 
use of that power, as the hon. gentleman 
and his friends suppose him to have, the 


tendency of this motion, Sir, would be a 


sufficient inducement to him to throw it 
out, But attacks of that kind, Sir, are no 


new thing to me; and the hon. gentleman - 


is mistaken if he imagines that I feel any 
pain from his motion. No, Sir, the at- 
tempt is rather to be despised than dread- 
ed. There is nothing to be inferred from 
it but that the hon. gentleman and his 
friends have a mind to take a little diver- 
sion, and have singled me out as the deer 
for the sport of the day. But they. may 
find, Sir, that L am not so easily hunted 
down as they imagine. I have lived long 
enough in the world, Sir, to know, that the 
safety of a minister lies in hjs having the 
approbation of this House.. Former mi- 
nisters, Sir, neglected this, and therefore 
they fell; I have always made it my first 


stan 


Having said thus much, Sir, which I _ 


could not avoid saying, considering the 
tendency of the hon. gentleman’s speech, 
I shall now spend a little time in exposing 


the arguments he made use of to introduce 


his motion. For though I am not at all 
against the motion, yet the reasons upon 
which the hon. gentleman has founded it 
ppear to me very insufficient. In the first 
ace, Sir, he took great pains to magnify 
the importance of his motion. For my 
own part, Sir, I do not think that it is of 
the least consequence whether we agree 
to it ornot. My reason for saying so, Sir, 
is because there is nothing in this motion 


which has not in effect been in every Ad- — 
dress you have made upon this subject,’ © 


and in every Answer his majesty has given 
to these Addresses. In the resolutions 
you came to immediately after the mer- 
chants had been examined at the bar.of 
this House, the British right ef a free na- 


‘vigation to and from our own colonies is 


as strongly asserted as words could ex- 
press it. In his majesty’s Answer to your 
Address on that occasion, he expressly 
gives you the very Answer which we ma 


expect to have upon this Address. This. 


ae to obtain it, and therefore I hopeto . 
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is the substance of that Address, and this 
our negociators have in all their-conduct 
with the court of Spain had principally in 
view. Give me leave, Sir, to ask of the 
hon. gentleman, or any of his friends, why 
we are now at war? Is it not because the 
Spaniards have presumed to set up a claim 
that we will not admit? Is it not because 
we apprehend that their searching our 
ships is contrary to treaty, and that the 
losses our merchants have sustained have 
been injurious to the honour as well as in- 
terest of this country? Has any single 
thing been advanced by the hon. gentle- 
man, as it relates to this motion, which is 
not already said in the very declaration of 
war which his friends have been often 
heard to approve of? Is one sentence of 
all he has said, that is not in the declara- 
tion of war, any thing to the prescnt pur- 
ose ? | 

The hon. gentleman, Sir, took great 
aims to prove that in the time of Charles 
the 2nd, the Spaniards were very ill treat- 
ed by our court; for that, Sir, is the sum 
of all he has said upon that head. Ihope, 
Sir, we shall neither follow the maxims, 
nor imitate the practices of that reign. 
There was, Sir, at the time which the hon. 
gentleman mentioned, a perpetual juggle 
betwixt the court here and their governors 
abroad; the one played to the other’s 
hand, and the whole was no other than a 
mean combination to support and main- 
tain a crew of pirates. The hon. gentle- 
man is mistaken if he thinks that the dif- 
ferences betwixt the two courts in that 
reign proceeded upon the same grounds 
they do now. At that time, Sir, our pi- 
rates, actually in time of peace, invaded 
and plundered-the Spanish settlements ; 
and that court very justly endeavoured to 
suppress them. At present, our differences 
are founded upon a right which we claim 
of sailing as near their coasts as we please, 
without being liable to be stepped or 


- searched. Give me leave to say, Sir, that 


the hon. gentleman will never be able to 
produce onc instance before the present 
reign of any complaint that ever was made 
on the part of Great Britain, because the 
Spaniards stopped and searched our ships 
on their coasts; and I will venture to say 
farther, that had it not been that the Sna- 
niards made a bad use of that power, by 
confiscating those that were not concerned 
in an illicit trade, we never should have 
heard it questioned. All that can be said, 
Sir, is that the danger of their confiscating 
without cause, is greater than the injus- 
{ VOL. XI. ] : 
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tice of denying them a right to search 
when they have suspicions of an illicit 
trade. ‘The resolutions, Sir, which both 
Houses have already come to, go farther; 
there we sce that not only to confiscate 
our ships is against treaties, and against 
the law of nations, but even to stop and 
search them, be the grounds of suspicion 
that they are carrying on an illicit trade 
ever so strong. ‘Therefore, Sir, the point 
of time from which our. government was 
to begin their endeavours to bring Spain 
to renounce that claim, is, after it was 
proved to the satisfaction of this House 
that she had made a bad use of. that right 
which she pretended to have. - Sir, I will 
be bold to say that this has been as much 
the care of our ministry since that time 
commenced, as it. was possible in the cir- 
cumstances we were in, by not having any 
other power in Europe to support us in 
our demands, though for the security of 
their trade they were equally interested 
with us, ta insist upon such a renunciation. 

The hon. gentleman himself mentioned 
a strong proof of. what I advance, in the 
letter transmitted from our court to Mr. 
Keene, to be given in by him as an answer 
to the letter of M.de la Quadra. The 
hon. gentleman endeavoured, indeed, to 
give a very odd turn to that letter. How 
comes it, said he, that this claim of the. 
Spaniards, after it was so absolutely de- 
nied by our minister, was afterwards by 
the same minister admitted at the signing 
of the Convention? Sir, I peremptorily as- 
sert it was not admitted of by the Conven- 
tion: by the Convention, indeed, we re- 
ferred to plenipotentiaries to decide the 


rights of our navigation as settled by all — 


the treaties subsisting betwixt us and 
Spain; and we acted very wisely in so do- 
ing; but by the Convention we did not 
give up one right which we had claimed 
before, or have claimed since. Nay, Sir, 
it evidently appears that it never was the 
intention of the ministry to do so; be- 
cause as soon as the plenipotentiaries had 
met, our minister demanded, in thestrongest 
terms, the very thing which is contained 
in this motion. By his declaration then 
made, he insisted not upon the affair of 


| the South Sea, but upon this great point 


which the hon. gentleman has magnified so 
much. Thus, Sir, we see that the govern- 
ment has been beforehand with the hon. 
gentleman in Ins zeal for the commerce 
and navigation of this country; and that 
they have done the very thing which by 
this motion is only proposed to be done. 
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What effect, Sir, had this declaration ? 
I will tell you, Sir: the Spanish court 
would not hear of a renunciation, and the 
consequence was, our minister, according 
to his orders, left that court. And upon 
this, Sir, the best, the most justifiable, and 
the wisest measure that remained to be 
taken, was taken: an edict was issued to 
permit the subjects of Great Britain to 
make reprisals upon .the enemy. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, publish a 
like edict; they fill all the courts of Eu- 
rope with their complaints and manifestoes. 
The ‘two principal points on which they 
insist are; first, that we have no right to 
carry on an illicit trade upon their coasts 
without being subject to be visited and 
searched ; secondly, that the divisions and 


. animosities in this country are so great 


that it is next to impossible that matters 
could be made up without a war. The 
court of Spain, Sir, seems to think that 
the faction here gives law to the govern- 
ment, and that it would therefore be in 
vain to treat any longer, because they are 
resolved to force his majesty into a war at 
all events, even though their own terms 
were granted. Iam sorry, Sir, that any 
number of British subjects should, by their 
behaviour, give foreign courts reason for 
entertaining such. thoughts. But, Sir, 
the enemies of the country may be de- 
ceived in the hopes which they build upon 
our divisions; they imagine, it seems, that 
if a war were entered into, those gentle- 
men who are so loud in their cries for it, 


_ would be the first to distress his majesty 


by opposing the necessary supplies for 
carrying it on. ot | 
This, Sir, is the sum of our enemies 
hopes, and this is the plain and genuine 
language of their manifestos and declara- 
tions ; and, Sir, give me leave to say, that, 
judging by appearances, we cannot at all 
lame them.. The writings and papers on 


. the side of the opposition have represented 


that party as the only considerable men 
for riches, probity, and numbers, through 


.. the whole country; and strangers who 
_have no opportunity of knowing any thing 
‘+’ of our affairs but from these writings, must 
_ think the same. 


It is no wonder, there- 
fore, Sir, that the Spaniards have been 
obstinate in their refusal to do us justice. 
This the hon. gentleman may thank his 
friends for ; and, indeed, what nation upon 
earth would fear to go to war with a peo- 
ple whose government bears daily insults, 


and whose prince meets with daily ptovo- 


cations? Such indeed is the tenderness 
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of the laws, and such the clemency of. the 


sovereign, that the one is overlooked, and — 


the other pardoned. But foreigners, Sir, 
who live under arbitrary governments, and 


who do not know what liberty the subject | 


enjoys here, put another construction upon 


this conduct ; they mistake such lenity for - 


weakness. But, Sir, this is a mistake; for 
the government here is not weak. I do 


not speak of its strength in the number of 


troops, or the greatness of its revenues ; 
these are now no part of the question ; I 
mean with regard £o the friends of the ad- 
ministration, as to their natural interest in 
the country. Sir, I will venture to say, 
setting aside all considerations of posts, 
places, and pensions, which have been so 
much cried out against, that the natural 
interest of the friends of this administra- 
tion is greater than that of their enemies. 
But, Sir, were one to give entire credit 
to what is advanced by the hon. gentleman 
and his party (not to mention the writers 
of the vet) he must believe that the 
friends of the present government of Great 
Britain are not only inconsiderable in their 
numbers, but likewise despicable in their 
abilities: that they consist of the most no- 
torious fools in the whole kingdom, who 
neither know how to make peace nor war ; 
a phrase that has come lately very much 


-in fashion. 


This, Sir, was what the hon. gentleman 
meant when he said, that this nation has 
had often melancholy proofs how much 
our neighbours are our superiors in the 
cabinet. Yes, Sir, the proofs are melan- 
choly indeed, witness the effects of the 
treaty of Utrecht; a treaty, Sir, that has» 
been the source of all the divisions and 
distractions in Murope ever ‘ince ; a treaty 
that has laid the foundation of the French 
greatness, which the hon. gentleman and 
his friends affect now to tremble at. Will 
the hon. gentleman, Sir, defend.thistreaty? 
Will he say, it is a good one? I believe 
he cannot produce ten men in the coun- 
try that are of his opinion. Will he own 
it is a bad one? Will he own that it 


gave up all the honour, all the advantages _ 


that we had aright to expect from a glori- 
ous and a successful war?) Will he fairly 
and honestly own all this? Let me then 


ask him who were the authors of that 
treaty? Who were then in the administra- _, 


tion? Who then possessed those posts that 
are now so much coveted by the opposi- 
tion? Let the hon. gentleman answer this, . 
and I will undertake to answer for every 


article, for every single clause of every - 
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treaty that has been made for these twenty 
years past, which the hon. gentleman has 
found so much fault, with. I will answer 
for it, Sir, at any bar, in any manner, and 
under any penalty that the hon. gentle- 
man and his party shall propose. 

Has this nation ever since seemed to be 
divided from her best and most natural 
allies? The treaty of Utrecht laid the 
foundation of these differences. It was 
this treaty, Sir, that gave rise to those 


" dissensions which the makers and abetters 


of it have since endeavoured to. improve 
to the ruin of this nation. If France has 
attained such a degree of power as puts 


-her again in “a condition to disturb the 


peace of Europe, is it not to be imputed 
to that treaty? Thus, Sir, gentlemen who 
-once were ministers, and who, by a series 
of blunders, have laid their successors 
under a necessity of retrieving them b 


measures which perhaps they would wil- 


Jingly avoid, did not the misconduct of 
their predecessors lay constraints upon 
them, are the first to call out for justice 
upon the succeeding ministry, though 
they cannot be ignorant that every step 
that these gentlemen have, taken was in 
-erder to rectify the errors which the former 
had committed. 

The hon. gentleman says that. we have 
‘been outwitted by the powers with whom 
we have negotiated. ‘There is nothing so 
easy, Sir, as general charges; nothing so 
true, Sir, as the old maxim, ‘ Throw out 
your calumnies with assurance, and some 
of them will find credit? 1 could say 
twenty times as. much, Sir, were [ to run 
into general terms in favour of the minis- 
try, or, if the hon. gentleman will have it 
so, in- favour of myself; I could then be 
as Javish of panegyric as the hon. gentle- 
man is of censure. Outwitted, Sir! give 
me leave to ask, how or when we have 
been outwitted? Have we given up any 
one branch of our commerce to our neigh- 
bours? Have we made any one treaty 
that so much as seems to take away the 
smallest advantage we enjoyed by former 
Stipulations? “ 1 will venture to say, that 
_the trade of Great Britain is at this instant 
more flourishing, her ships more numer- 
ous, and her navigation better protected, 
than ever was known in former ages. Are 
these, Sir, symptoms of a weak adminis- 
tration? Are these proofs that we have 
been outwitted ? 

And here, Sir, I will once fer all join 
issue with the hon. gentleman who, with 
his friends, are perpetually expatiating 
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upon that exhausted subject of inconsistent 
negotiations, and dishonourable treaties. 
What treaties, Sir, or what negotiations 
have either been dishonourable or incon- 
sistent for these 20 years past? I know 
the hon. gentleman and his friends are 
ready to answer, the treaty of Hanover. 
By that treaty, says he, you deserted your 
natural allies ; you aggrandized the power 
of France, and you rendered all the rest 
of Europe jealous of you.: No, Sir, our 
allies deserted us; the German court 
formed alliances, and entered into schemes 
that must have been fatal not only to the 
trade, but to the liberties of this country. 
Such schemes as I tremble at the remem- 
brance of; which, if not timely discovered 
by the vigilance of his late majesty and 
the administraticn, must have forced the 
pretender upon us. But, Sir, if our natu- 
ral allies treated us in this perfidious 
manner, what were we todo? Were we 
not to preserve ourselves in the best 
manner we could? Accordingly, a favour- 
able opportunity offered, and we seized it ; 
a disgust given to the court of Spain by 
the French, threw her into the arms of 
the emperor of Germany. Thus, Sir, the 
interests of France and Spain were divided ; 
those of Spain and Germany were. con- 
nected. Were we, Sir, to stand single ? 
Were we to suffer France to enter into the 
alliance, and then to make it triple, exclu- 
sive of us? No, we joined with France, 
and we did wisely ; because we were sure 
that while this system that was formed b 

the German and Spanish courts continued, 
it was the interest of France to be faithful 
to us; for she, Sir, had a great deal more 
to apprehend from the first treaty ef 
Vienna than we had. Thus, Sir, the 
treaty of Hanover was the best and wisest 
step that could be taken at that juncture, 
and the vigorous preparations which we 
made in order to support it, broke all th 

destructive schemes of the German anid 
Spanish courts. But it is asked, Why did 
we not support the emperor of Germany 
when he was so distressed by France? 
Why did we not lay hold on that opportu- 
nity.to reduce the French power? Sir, I 
think we acted very wisely in not inter- 
posing in that quarrel at all. In the first 
place, the balance of Europe was not in 
danger, whatever the event of that war 
had been. If there were any grounds for 
the least apprehension, Sir, it was not 
from the French, but from the German 
greatness. »In the next place, the emperor 
of Germany had been very ungrateful to 


” 
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this nation. It is well known, Sir, what 
treatment we received from him, even m 
that noble isle which our arms conquered 
for him. It is well known how strenuously 
he persisted in the scheme of the Ostend 
trade, which must have given a fatal blow 
to the most valuable branches of our com- 
merce. These, Sir, are so many proofs 
of German gratitude for all the benefits 
which this country has conferred upon 
that. And, Sir, in the last place, by our 
neutrality at that juncture, we reaped the 
sweets of an unrivalled, uninterrupted 
coinmerce for several years ; a considera- 
tion, Sir, that, of all others, ought most 
to influence the conduct of a trading pco- 
ple; a consideration, Sir, that, give me 
‘leave to say it, was singly sufficient to jus- 
tify our conduct. 

But say the hon. gentlemen on the other 
side, why did we enter into so many nego- 
tiations, preliminaries, and conventions af- 
terwards? I answer, Sir, in one word, that 
we did not enter into any by which the na- 
tion suffered, and those we did enter into, 
were in order to preserve the benefits df a 
flourishing commerce. With this view, 
Sir, it was that his majesty thought fit 
to conclude the treaty of Seville; a treaty 
which, though it was not attended with all 
the good effects that we could desire, yet 
was stil] infinitely preferable to a war, not- 
withstanding the clamours raised about this 
treaty, as if the interests of our merchants 
had been entirely given up by it, and as if 
it had laid the foundation for all the dis- 
putes that have since happened with 
Spain. ; 

As tothe conduct of Spain with regard 
to our merchants, I own it will admit of 
no defence ; but nothing is more unreason- 
able than to impute it, or any neglect of 
their interests, to the ministry, whose care 
in this treaty was very evident; for it con- 
tained a foundation not for further dis- 
putes, but for putting an end to our dif- 
ferences. If the Spaniards hindered the 
good effects of it by breach of faith, I am 
afraid they were too much encouraged by 
the dispositions which they observed to 
prevail among a certain poy here. It 
was with a view of avoiding, if possible, a 
ruinous war, that the negotiations of the 
commissaries on both sides, in consequence 
of this treaty of Seville, were continued so 
long. And give me leave to say, Sir, that 
however some private persons might suffer, 
with whatever reason they might call out 
for justice upon Spain, yet our pacific for- 
Dearance was the safest and the wisest con- 
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duct for the general interest of: a trading 
people. 

~ Thave lived, Sir, long enough in the 
world to see the effects of war on this na- 
tion; I have seen how destructive the ef- 
fects, even of a successful war, have been ; 
and shall I, who have seen this, when I 
am admitted to the honour to bear a share 
in his majesty’s councils, advise him to 
enter upcn a war while peace may be had? 
No, Sir, I am proud to own it, that IJ al- 
ways have been, and always shall be, an 
advocate for peace. I would act the same 
part over again that I have already acted. 
I would give the same advice to his ma- 
jesty, I would make the same opposition 
in this House that I have ever ‘done, to 
those who delight in bloodshed and con- 
fusion, and who can be-happy only in the 
misery of their country. 

But, Sir, when it was found that our 
commerce was no longer to be preserved 
but by a war, when the Spaniards by a 
flagrant breach of faith refused to fulfil the 
stipulations they had entered into, the 
same considerations, which had hitherto 
dictated to me, that peace if possible was 
to be preserved, then determined me in 
my acquiescence to the advice of a vigo 
rous war. 

I shall trouble the House, Sir, with very 
little more. The hon. gentleman talked 
of a secret negotiation that was suspected 
to be on foot; a suspicion that, I believe, 
has never entered into any man’s breast 
without doors; for what reason it Is men- 
tioned here | leave the hon. gentleman to 
answer. The hon. gentleman said that 
parliament may punish a ministry, should 
it act amiss, and that the advice of a mi- 
nister ought not to be put in the balance 
with that of parliament. To all this [ 
readily agree; but, can he, or any gentle- 
man say, that the advice of his majesty’s 
ministry and parliament have ever been 
inconsistent with one another? Can he 
pretend that the ministry have disregarded 
the sense of parliament? It is with a very 


bad grace that the hon. gentleman and ~ 


his party pay any compliments to the sense 
of parliament. They, it is welt known, 
have ever disregarded, have ever opposed 
the proceedings of this House. They are 
still calling for 
has not thought proper to pass. They 
have still been opposing, for near these 
50 years past, measures that this House 
has thought absolutely necessary to the 
peace and safety of the kingdom. But 
such is the conduct of those who usurp 


uestions that this House ~ 
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the title of patriots ; a term, Sir, in itself 
venerable, but by the abuse of it now be- 
come ridiculous. When they want to mag- 
nify the importance of a favourite measure 
of their own, parliament must be com- 
plimented, the importance of the legisla- 
ture displayed, and the dignity of this 
House insisted on; but when that very 
parliament gives the question against them, 
they are then, with these worthy gentle- 
men, no better than a packed assembly, 
and a corrupted majority. 

The hon. gentleman has said, that the 
Address proposed by him is built on the 
words of his Majesty’s Specch. But how? 
Why; Sir, because his majesty told us in 
that speech that he had called us together 
to have our immediate advice and assist- 
ance. Does not his majesty call us to- 
gether every year for the same purpose, 
though our advice and assistanoe happens 
to be now more immediately necessary 
than usual? but when his majesty ex- 
pressed himself so, I believe he imagined 
we were only to advise him, not to pre- 
scribe to him. However, as his majesty has 
so great a regard for this House, as totake 
in good part‘ our advice in whatever man- 
ner it is communicated; as there is nothing 
in this motion that has not been over and 
over again repeated, both in our former 
addresses and his majesty’s answers; 
1 will so far disappoint the hon. gentle- 
man who made the motion, as not to op- 
pose it. 


Mr. Pulteney: 


Sir; the air of ndicule and contempt, 
with which the right hon. gentleman has 
treated this motion, when he had no- 
thing to object to it, and the reflections 
he has thrown out against a gentleman 
esteemed and beloved by every man in the 
country but himself and his depend- 
ants, call upon me to say something in de- 
fence of both. The modesty with which 
my hon. friend introduced the motion he 
has made, and the strong arguments he 
advanced to support it, might, I think, 
have induced the right hon. gentleman to 
have spared himself the trouble of an 
answer, and saved me that of a reply; 
but since the one has made the other little 
less than necessary, if any thing disagree- 
able to him shall fall from me, he must im- 
pute it to the manner in which he has 
treated his opponents, the most honest 
and wisest men in the British empire. 

It was very remarkable, Sir, in the be- 
ginning of his speech, that he affected to 
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talk of this motion with the utmost indif- 
ference ; he owned there was nothing in it 
that was not perfectly agreeable to the - 
former sense of this House, apd yet he 
seemed to think it was intended as an im- — 
peachment. I hope that word does not 
haunt the right hon. gentleman; I admit 
it has been very terrible to bad ministers in 
former times, who have thought themselves 
as well secured in their power as the right 
hon. gentleman thinks himself in his; but 
I hone, Sir, he will have no. occasion to 
dread their fate, :f he does not tread in 
their steps. It appears, indeed, very sus- 
picious to me, Sir, that the right hon. 
gentleman should be thus dissatisfied with 
a motion to which he can object nothing, 
a motion which I am sure every man in 
the kingdom will applaud, as proposing 
the only means to secure the interests of 
this nation from being again negotiated 
away; it is very strange that the right 
hon. gentleman should Jook upon such a 
motion as an impeachment of his conduct. ' 

The right hon. gentleman, Sir, says that: 
this question, though he owns that nothing 
can be objected to it, is designed to render 
him unpopular. Really, Sir, I am sorry } 
to say that I am afraid he has very little 
popularity to lose. But if the question 
can affect him in ite consequences without 
doors, it must tend to give him a little 
popularity, should a matter so much for 
the credit and interest of the country be 
proposed and pass in this House, without 
being thrown out by his influence. It is,in- 
deed, somewhat very unusual, but the hon. 
gentleman has himself very well accounted 
why it should be so; he is forced to let it 
pass because he does not know how to op- 
pose it. Had I, says he, that power and 
influence in this House, and those inclina- 
tions to make a bad use of them that are 
imputed to me, I should throw this mo- 
tion out. No, Sir, I have more regard for 
the character of the right hon. gentleman’s 
triends, than to suppose that his influence 
with them is so strong as to make them 
throw out a motion so unexceptionable, 
so parliamentary and so agreeable to the 
intentions of his majesty and the legisla- 
ture as the right hon. gentleman has al- 
lowed this to be, and that too, without de- 
bating it; for debate it can admit of none. 

But the right hon. gentleman has not 
yet done with his compliments to this 
Heuse. He has told you, Sir, that he per- 
ceives himself to be the deer singled out 
‘for the sport of the day. I do indeed think 
that this is a comparison a little too ludi- 
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crous for the dignity of this assembly, but 
since the hon. gentleman has introduced 
one simile of the low kind, give me leave 
to attempt to give you another. The 
right hon. gentleman has for twenty years 
past jockeyed the nation, and it is now 
time to-unsaddle him. I submit it to the 
Hause, Sir, if this is not a more proper 
comparison than his. ‘ He will not be so 
easily hunted down.’ Really, Sir, I don’t 
_ know if the game 1s worth the pains, were 
it not for the diversion that the chace might 
afford: 

: His great strength, it seems, lies in his 
having the approbation of this House to 
all his measures; in that consists his safety, 
and from that arises his confidence. But, 
Sir, will the approbation of parliament 
atone for the ruin of the nation? Is par- 
liament infallible, or has it been unanimous 
in its approbation? Have those who have 
nodependance upen you, who have nothing 
to hope or to fear from you,-approved of 
your conduct? Has the voice of the 
people, a people oppressed and insulted, 
but yet unenslaved, given the last great 
sanction to the suffrages of parliament? 
Is it impossible, Sir, for a succeeding par- 
Jiament to have another opinion of those 
measures which now seem to be approved? 
He says that former ministers fell, because 
thev had not the approbation of this House. 
Sir, I can name ministers whose measures 
were far more generally approved in this 
House, than those which now plead that 
approbation, and yet this House has after- 
wards thought those very measures worthy 
of an impeachment. He knows this, Sir; 
he himself had a large share of the ma- 


nagement of an impeachment against a 


very great minister, who had the approba- 
tion of chis House for what he did. But, 
Sir, if the right hon. person’s conduct 
were to be canvassed by this House, I am 
afraid that the first article that would fall 
under our consideration would be, by what 
' -means such approbation was obtamed. 
The right hon. gentleman, Sir, has 
_through the whole of his speech evidently 
affected to depreciate the importance of 
-my worthy friend’s motion, and applauds 
his own happy talent at reply, when he 
tells us that there is in this motion nothing 
new, nothing that was not contained in 
former addresses and resolutions of this 
House. | 

But may it not be asked, if this is so 
weak, so trifling, so insignificant a motion, 
why it should give the right hon. person 
se visible an uneasiness? Why should he 
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take so much pains to vilify, to ridicule, 
to discourage it? Sir, it is plain to me that 
this motion is of the utmost importance, 


and were I in doubt about the benefits of - 


it, the manner in which he has treated it 
would be sufficient to convince me that it 
will promote the honour of the nation. 


But indeed, Sir, the importance of the’. 


motion speaks for itself. We have been 
four or five times upon the brink of being 
negotiated out of all our rights by minis- 
ters, who did not understand what they 
were negotiating about. We have seen 


the plainest, the most obvious sense of | 


treaties wrested tothe ruin and loss of the 
most valuable branches of our trade. Did 
we not see attempts made by the right 
hon. gentleman and his friends, to explain 
away the meaning of the resolutions which 
parliament came to, about two sessions 
ago? Did we not see the same attempt on 
occasion of the Convention? When that 
treaty came to be considered here, and 
when it was objected that it could not be 
a good one, because it was inconsistent 
with the Resolutions of both Houses, was 
it not answered that these Resolutions 
were never meant to restrain the ministry 
from making a treaty with Spain, before 
she had absolutely renounced all claim and 
pretensions to a right of searching our 
vessels? Sir, if these Resolutions were 


explained in that manner, have we not 


very good reason for suspecting that the 
subsequent addresses and acts of parlia- 
ment may be explained in favour of any 
dishonourable peace that the ministry 
shall make? May not the declaration of 


war itself be taught to patronise cowardice, . 


and implore peace ? | 

But this motion secms so drawn up as 
to defy the utmost effort of ministerial 
subtilty, this will admit of no construction 
unworthy of the British parliament. This, 
Sir, Is all that is intended by the motion, 
and this, I believe, is the chief reason of 
the uneasiness it produces. 


We are asked, Why are we now at war 


with Spain? And informed, that it is be- 
cause they have refused to grant us the 


claim mentioned in this very motion. Give © 


me leave to say, Sir, that “there are other 
reasons why we are now t war with 
Spain, and had it not been for these other 
reasons, this, I believe, would never have 
been mentioned. The chief reason is the 
breach of the Convention; that Conven- 
tion which does so much honour to our im- 
mortal negotiators: had not the Spaniards 


by the breach of that Convention, broke _ 
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all the measures of our ministry, we should 
probably have seen a peace concluded 
without any stipulation of a free passage 
through the American seas. But the Spa- 
niards, instead of making us the least con- 
cession, were determined to carry their 
arrogence to the utmost height, and to 
add one insult to another, in hopes that 
the ‘same meanness of spirit which ad- 
mitted the Convention, would suffer the 
violation of it. ‘This, Sir, is the chief 
reason, whatever may be urged to the 
contrary by.the ministerial advocates for 
the war we are engaged in, unless it can 
be proved to the House that the conven- 
tion contained a positive stipulation, that 
the demand, required by this motion to 
be a preliminary of any future treaty with 
Spain, should be a preliminary of the suc- 
ceeding negociations. But that, I believe, 
will not be attempted. 

This being rightly considered, Sir, all 
that the right hon. person has said about 
the zeal of himself and his friends in break- 
ing off the negotiations because the terms 
contained in this motion were not com- 
plied with, falls to the ground: for the 
convention was actually broken before Mr. 
Keene presented his last memorial to the 
court of Spain. It was broken by the 
Spaniards refusing to pay the 95,000/. 

This, Sir, I remember very well, was 
the sensc of another assembly, where the 
convention was looked upon no longer to 
exist; and this the very words of Mr. 
Keene’s memorial, as represented to us, 
plainly express. He there tells the court 
of Spain, that she was not only to execute 
the engagements she had entered into by 
the convention, but to comply with other 
demands. Now, Sir, the question is, Whe- 
ther if that court had, without farther 
delay, fulfilled those engagements, we 
should have heard any thing of those far- 
ther demands. I am afraid we should not, 
Sir. The very nature of the convention 
forbids our insisting upon, as a preliminary, 
the renunciation demanded, with regard to 
searching our ships. We see by the first 
Article, Sir, that this was to be regulated 
by plenipotentiaries, who were to examine 
Into treaties, and to determine this im- 
portant affair. Whoever considers this, 
Sir, will find that we really had no right 
(if we suppose that the convention had any 
validity ) to: insist upon making that a pre- 
liminary, which was actually the thing in 
dispute. So that, Sir, either the conven- 
tion was of no weight, or this demand upon | 
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.their claim to search our ships, a prelimi- 


nary, was not the thing which broke up the 
conferences. If the money had been paid, 
the Spaniards had a right to proceed in 
the treaty, and the plenipotentiaries a 
power to conclude it. 

From this consideration gentlemen may 
see what a precipice this nation.has escap- 
ed, and discover the importance of... the 
present motion for guarding us against the: - 
like danger in time to‘come. I shall there- 
fore now. beg leave to make a few farther 
observations. Great painshave been taken, 
Sir, to represent the court of England in 
Charles 2’s time, as guilty of very great 
injustice in their proceedings with the 
Spaniards in America. Ishall be far from 
justifying all the maxims or practices of 
that reign; yet I wish, Sir, that in some 
following reigns the same spirit, corrupt 
and unjust as it was in some parts of its 
conduct, had been imitated, for preserving 
our interest in America. We donot read, 
Sir, of idle memorials being presented at 
that time from our ministers to those of 
Spain ; we donot read that the Spaniards 
ever dared to insult us. without suffering 
for it ; and give me leave to say, Sir, that 
I cannot discover, from our histories’ of 
these transactions, that our court was 
chargeable with so much injustice as the 
hon. gentleman represents. The court of 
Spain once, indeed, gave orders for dis- 
possessing us of a settlement which we 
apprehended we had a right to by the 
treaty of the 22d of Charles 2, and we were. 
in reality dispossessed ; we soon retook it, 
and perhaps thought it necessary to pu- 
nish their presumption with exemplary re- 
sentment ; but how was that against the 
principles of justice? They likewise order- 
ed our ships concerned in the Logwood 
trade to be seized; we justly contended. 
that we had a right by the same treaty to. 
that trade; andif we made reprisals be-. 
yond the value of the loss, was there any’ 
thing in this proceeding repugnant to the 
law of nations ? No, Sir; if we had acted 
still in the same manner, if the first injury’ 
had been warmly resented, we should’ 
never have heard of their claim to a right 
of searching our ships, nor have been en- 
gaged in the present war. 

The right hon. gentleman mentioned the 
letter transmitted from Mr. Keene to M. 
de la Quadra, and endeavoured to recon- 
cile that letter with the convention. Sir, 
the very words of the letter itself when 
compared with those of the convention, 


the Spaniards to make a renunciation of | will be sufficient to clear up that point. : 
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Mr. Keene affirms in that letter that the 
Spanish claim of searching was never 
heard of by any king of England, and would 
never be admitted by his present majesty. 
The convention on the other hand ex- 
pressly admits this claim to be discussed 
by the plenipotentiaries before the defini- 
tive treaty should be made: Now how re- 
eoncileable these two are.to one another, I 


- leave the House to judge. As to the 


farther demand made by our minister, I 
have already sufficiently discussed it, nor 
shall I trouble the House with any thing 
more on that subject. 

With regard to the conduct of our 
court upon the breaking up of the con- 


- ferences, I think it had been far more pru- 


dent in the right hon. gentleman not to 
have mentioned it at all; for it evidently 
condemns all that we had been doing for 
10 or 12 years before. If the right hon. 
person had any hand in the vigorous mea- 
sures then taken, I congratulate him on 


the change of his opinion, but I think at 


the same time, that by defending and apo- 
logizing for the measures that preceded 
the edict for reprisals, he gives a very 
strong proof that he had very little share 
in. those councils. Give me leave to say, 
Sir, that-all the merit. of the declaration of 


war, of our entering into wise and vigorous. 


measures, is to be ascribed to his majesty 
himself, whom it was impossible to amuse 
any longer with formal declarations, and 
empty assurances. I dare say the right 
hon. gentleman will not pretend to arro- 
gate arty part of the praise to himself. 

 Jt-has, Sir, been more than hinted, that 
the gentlemen in the opposition had by 
their conduct encouraged: Spain to treat 
us-with the insolence and injustice so much 
complained of. Indeed, Sir, I own I never 
had a bad opinion of ,the opposition, but I 
never knew the good effects of it so well 
as now ; for it was, it seems, by .means 


- of our opposition that the country has 


been driven into this war, and I will main- 
tain, that, had she continued to be misled 


with pacific plans she had been irreco- 


verably ruined. But pray, Sir, were there 
no former instances of Spanish insolence, 
even as great as their refusing to pay the 
95,000/.? .Did they never rob and plunder 
us while it. was not so much as-pretended 
that the opposition interposed ? I agree, 
Sir, with the righthon. gentleman, that the 
war had its rise from the conduct of the 
opposition, but differ with him when he at- 
tributes the insolence of the Spaniards to 
the same cause. That, Sir, we must attri- 
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bute to the pusillanimity of our councils, 
and to nothing else. If a just regard had 
been shown to the opinionof the gentlemen 
whohave the honourtobe in the opposition, 
more vigorous measures would have been 
taken long ago ; andthe nation would there- 


by have escaped all the infamy she has in- | 
curred, all the loss sustained from the - 


mean scandalous concessions made on 
every occasion. . The right hon. gentle- 
man, Sir, not satisfied with charging the 
opposition with encouraging the insolence 
of Spain, has ventured to insinuate that 
the gentlemen engaged in it would take 
an opportunity to distress his majesty’s 
arms by opposing the supplies necessary 
for carrying on the war. Sir, I do not be- 
lieve that there is one gentleman in the 
opposition, who does not. detest the very 
thought of such aprocedure. There may, 
perhaps, be gentlemen in another interest, 
who would be very glad of any pretence, 
from the conduct of the opposition, to ex- 
cuse the slowness and inefficacy of our 
arms: but, Sir, I will take it upon me to 
declare, that they shall have no such ex- 
cuse. ue 

The numbers, Sir, of whom the right 
hon. gentleman was pleased to boast, as 
concurring with his measures, I must con- 
fess, with sorrow, are indeed too great, 
though with regard to the figure they 
would make, if divested of what they en- 
joy through his favour, I will be bold to 
say that it would not be very considera- 
ble. When was there any question that 
concerned him, since he came-to the head 
of the administration, carried otherwise 
than by a majority of those who had an 
immediate dependence upon his smiles, 
and owed part of their fortunes to his fa- 
vour? I would willingly avoid all personal 
reflections, notwithstanding the right hon. 
gentleman’s aggravations, and shall there- 
fore put the merits of his ministry upon 
this single fact, Whether in the questions 


‘that relate to himself, the majority in his: 


favour have not posts, places, and pen- 
sions under the crown? And I desire no 
farther satisfaction than a plain and posi- 
tive answer. | 
I come now, Sir, te consider a little the 
encomium which the right hon. gentleman 
has made on his own administration. In 
the first place, Sir, I think he did not pre- 
tend to justify all the treaties and engage- 
ments we have entered into during these 
20 years last past, except by saying, that 
if there were any inconsistencies in them, 


they were occasioned by the treaty of 


[ote | 
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Utrecht; and here he took an opportunity | 


to enlarge on his darling topic, and re- 
proach the ministry who made that treaty ; 
a treaty, which indeed I shall be far from 
vindicating. But how did that treaty af- 
fect the.treaty of Hanover? Or how could 
it lay the-foundation of those differences 
which divided us then from our best allies, 
and which we have never yet been able to 
reconcile? Was the treaty of Utrecht the 
reason, Sir, why we entertained the ridi- 
culous panic which prevailed upon us to 
conclude that of Hanover? Did it dictate 
the suggestion of a secret treaty betwixt 
the emperor of Germany and the Spanish 
monarch in favour of the Pretender? A 
design not only suspected and whispered, 
but solemnly declared from a place which 
ought to be the fountain of truth, and 
strongly maintained in both Houses. Can 
the auhe hon. gentleman say, Sir, that the 
event justified the declaration? Or that 
there afterwards appeared the least found- 
ation for it? @an he pretend. that the 
treaty of Hanover was a measure calcu- 
lated for confirming allies in our interests? 
The northern monarch, Sir, who was an 
eriginal party in it, took the first opportu- 
nity of deserting it; and such of our allies, 
as were not original parties, were bought 
into it at a vast expence ; an 5 sie that 
might have been complained of as unne- 
cessary, had it purchased security, but cer- 
tainly to be justly censured as it procured 
nothing but contempt. The Dutch did 
not accede to it till eleven months after it 
was concluded at Hanover, and then with 
very large restrictions. The crown and 
kingdom of Sweden were bribed into it at 


the price of 50,000/. a year forthree years. 


The kmg of Denmark had a large subsidy 
paid him for four years. ‘lhe land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel received upwards of 
1,500,000/. of our money for keeping up 
a body of troops which was not of theleast 
service to us; and the duke of Wolfen- 
buttle had 25,0007. allowed him for 
four years, as the price of his important 
accession. . 

Now, Sir, let gentlemen consider how 
much this important treaty, which the 
right hon. person has attempted to defend, 
cost the country, and then let them deter- 
mine if it is probable, or indeed possible, 
that a treaty made for the common inte- 
rest of Europe, could have cost us so 
much in procuring allies to it. I believe 
it will be found, Sir, that there is no ne- 
cessity of bribing any people into a mea- 
sure that is for their own advantage. | 
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The right hon. gentleman likewise men- 


tioned the vigorous preparations made in 
order to disappoint the ambitious designs 
of the German and Spanish courts. 
member very well, Sir, that at that time 
we did, indeed, send out three fleets, but I 
think the event very fully proved, that we 
might have spared ourselves the trouble 


I re- — 


and the expence. For when one of our 


fleets was sent to the coasts of Spain, in 


order to prevent the execution of an at- 
tempt designed, as was suspected, by - 
these two courts in favour of the Pretender, 

it was plainly proved in this House from 

the letters of the admiral who commanded . 

that fleet,. that the Spaniards so little 
dreamt of any hostilities, that when he 

came upon their coasts, all the troops they ' 
could bring together did not amount to ; 
3,000 men, and these very ill provided, — 
and in a very bad condition. Nor, did 

the nation ever receive the least proof of 

any secret treaty that was made by Spain 

and the emperor of Germany, though. it 

was merely on a presumption that such a - 
treaty existed, that this fleet was sent out. 

Nay, a little time after, our ministers 
themselves owned that this treaty was only 


‘suspected, and that they had no proof of 


any such design. Another of our fleets, 
Sir, was sent to the northern seas, to pre- 
vent the projects of the court of Muscovy 
from taking effect, and to hinder that prin- 
cess from dethroning the Swedish monarch. 
But it,is very remarkable that the Musco- 
vites and the Swedes had, before this fleet 
arrived on their coasts, concluded a peace. 
Thus it is plain that this fleet was not of 
the least service to the country. Itis with 
some reluctance, Sir, that I mention the 
intent of the third fleet, which was under 
the command of admiral Hosier, because 
it awakens to the memory of the House 
the fate of that unfortunate commander, 
and of the brave men who were suffered to | 
perish at sea, and pined away for want of 
orders to do justice either to themselves or 
their country. The pretence for sending 
it out, was the protecting the trade of his 
majesty’s subjects to America, and to pre-. 
vent the return of the Plate ships to Spain. 
But were either of those ends answered ? | 
No, Sir, the Spaniards went on plunder — 
ing our merchants in those parts, while our 
fleet lay ineffectually before their har- 
bours, till almost all our seamen, and three 
of our captains, died ingloriously ‘without 
an enemy. We might have easily taken 
their fleet,-but when Hosier’s instructions 
were examined in this House, it was found 
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that he was not sent to fight: but. to per- 
suaue. And what is still more extraordi- 
nary, Sir, the said Plate ships, most richly 
laden, were suffered to escape under the. 
very sterns of ,our ships, which were then 
lying on the Spanish coasts, under the. 
command of an hon. gentleman, who sits 
by me, who, I believe, nobody doubts, 
would have very willingly performed any 
service in which he could have been war- 
ranted by his instructions. 
. The Spaniards also were suffered to 
. carry provisions and military stores to their 
army before Gibraltar. After that siege 
was begun, Sir, did we receive the least 
assistance from our new allies? No, not 
one of them so much as offered to arm in 
our quarrel; they considered the blocking 
up the galleons in the American harbours, 
as the first act of hostility, and conse- 
quently judged us to be the aggressors; 
- upon which presumption they concluded 
themselves free from all obligations to as- 
sist us, because their alliance with us was 
only defensive. In the mean time, we 
tamely suffered that siege to be regularly 
carried on by the Spaniards, and trusted 
to the. bravery of the garrison, without 
endeavouring with our fleet to bombard 
one of their towns, in order to make a di- 
version : and thanks to the valour of our 
troops, they bravely repelled the besiegers, 
else we might have seen that important 
place now in the hands of our enemies, 
notwithstanding both the strength of our 
fleet, and the friendship of our allies. 
_ Such, Sir, are the triumphs which this 
remarkable period of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s administration has afforded, and 
such the subject oi the laboured panegyric 
-he has made on his own conduct. If I 
have not kept to the motion now before the 
House, I hope gentlemen will excuse me, 
as I was forced into the digression by the 
necessity of following the right hon. gen- 
tleman. . But, continued he, during all 
- this time we enjeyed the benefits of an un- 
interrupted commerce. How uninter- 
rupted our commerce was, Sir, the suffer- 
ing merchants, whose claims were given in 
fo our commissaries appointed by the trea- 
ty of Seville, can witness; and I should 
_ be glad to know the benefits and felicity 
that attend commerce, wherein every ship 
-we sent out to our own colonies was in 
danger of being taken and plundered by 
our enemies ! 
_ Wehave had lately so much of the Con- 
‘vention, that.I shall not trouble the House 


with any remarks upop what the right 
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hon. gentleman has said about’ the Treaty 
of Seville, and the rather because he 
touched upon it in such a manner as if he 
were inclined to give it up. But I cannot 


so easily pass over his distinction betwixt . 
private and public losses. I conceive, Sir, 
that many private losses, and many must. 
be owned to have been sustained, amount - 
to a public, a general loss. When several 
private persons suffer by carrying on any 
branch of trade, as was the case with our 
West Indian merchants, it discourages: 
others from carrying it on, and that branch: 
must of course ‘all to decay- 


I shall join, Sir, in any encomium that 


can be made pon the benefits of peace to 
a trading nation. I am sensible how care- 
fully we ought to avoid war, if peace can: 
be had upon safe and honourable terms. 


But, Sir, if the terms upon which it is pre- 


served are destructive of trade, the very 
same reasons that ought to prevail for con-: 
tinuing peace ought to take place in favour 


of war. We have for many. years had & 


peace more destructive than war itself; 
a peace, Sir, that has impaired the health 
and vigour of this nation, only because the. 
proper remedy was disagreeable to the: 
ministry. I believe no man would. wil- 
lingly take nauseous medicines ; but if the 
‘state of his health absolutely requires 


them, if he must languish with an irreco- 
verable consumption, or be cut off by a 


violent fever, the most nauseous draught 


will no longer be rejected. 

The right hon. gentleman mentioned 
the Jast war. I own, Sir, the last war is. 
now very heavy upon this nation; but why? 
Not because of the expence it then cost us, 
but because the debt we incurred by that 
expence has not been paid off. Had 
a proper economy been observed, had 
those immense sums been saved that have 
been expended upon superfluous offices, 
standing armies, and idle expeditions, 
the nation had nov felt no bad conse- 
quence of that war. But, Sir, it is easy 
for a lavish ministry in time of peace 
to bring upon the nation all the incon- 
veniencies that attend a war. It is easy, 
by squandering the public money, to con- 
tinue the debts of the nation, to perpe- 
tuate her imposts, and to increase her 
taxes. It was not the late war, it was our 
later management, that has brought the 
inconveniences upon the country the right 
hon. gentleman has so quick a sense of. 
The late war, Sir, was undertaken in de- 
fence of the liberties of this.nation, and of 


all Rurope ; the present war eught to have 
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‘been’ undertaken long before it was, inde- | once so courted, of late so’ despised, 
fence of our trade and navigation; for if | trampled on, and insulted, has now a near 


trade and navigation suffer, our liberties 
must suffer also. 

I am sensible, Sir, how much I have 
said that might have been spared; but my 
zeal for a motion, upon which so much of 
the dignity and interest of the crown 
and the kingdom itself depends, is se 
great, that I thought it my duty to remove, 
as much as I could, all pretences for ob- 
_ jections. If we are-not unanimous in eur 

agreement to it, if there should be the ap- 
pearance of divisiea, if there should be 
a debate upon it, I shall willingly agree 
that my hon. friend shall retract it. For I 
would much rather see it quite dropt, 
than not agreed to unanimously. What 
an encouragement, Sir, would it give to 
. the enemies of this nation, if they should 
discover there was a party in this country, 
4 party in this House, Sir, so much their 
avowed friends, as to make any objection 


to a motion, which proposes the only’ 


means left us for obtaining redress of the 
many injuries and insults offered to this 
crown and kingdom! I have the satisfac- 
tion, Sir, to believe, that none within - this 
House will be so weak or so wicked as to 
ose it. The friends of the nation will 
universally applaud it, and the friends of 
the minister dare not appear against it. If 
‘say they dare not: they dare not, because 
they would, by so public a desertion of 
their country, pull down upon their own 
heads the resentment of the whole nation; 
of an incensed, injured people. They 
would open his majesty’s eyes, and thereby 
‘discover the means by which his honour 
and the nation’s interest have so long suf- 
fered. To conclude, let us be unanimous, 
_ or let the motion be dropped, and, if it be 
possible, forgotten. 
The question being then put, it was 
unanimously agreed to. This being over, 


said : | 

Sir; itfis so unusual for me to congra- 
tulate this House upon carrying any ques- 
tion that comes from me, or any of the 
gentlemen with whom I have the henour 
to vote on national points, that I am very 


much at a loss how to express myself at | 


present. Iam the more embarrassed,. Sir, 
on this occasion, as my sentiments of plea- 
sure and gratitude crowd so fast upon me, 
that my expressions quite sink under 

- Pleased as I am, Sir, that this 
eountry, this 


Sir William W: yndham again rose and } 


country once so dreaded, 


prospect of being in a condition to assert 
her rights, and revenge her injuries: 
sleet as I am, Sir, that I have been so 

appy as to meet with the unanimous con- 
currence of this House in the motion that 
draws this agreeable prospect so near, how 
much should I be wanting to my duty to 
the country, to this House, and to myself, 
if I should stop here !—The unanimity we 
have now expressed, Sir, is enough fer 
this House, butnot enough for the honour 
of his majesty, the country, or the dignity 
of parliament. Weare to goastep farther, 
before we can acquit ourselves of all we 
owe to them upon this occasion. This 
House, Sir, has the glory of having first 
agreed to the motion ; but let us consider, 
that we are but one House, and nothing 
but the collective dignity of the whole le- 
gislative body can give it its proper weight. 
The good wishes, the prayers, and the ac- 
clamations of the people it will ‘certainly 
obtain, the encouragement and the thanks. 
of his majesty cannet be doubted: but, 


Sir, it must have the concurrenee and | 


countenance of both Lords and Commons 
to produce the effects desired in the rest of 
Europe, to shew foreign courts that nego= 
tiations are now at an end, that parliament 
has again resumed its authority in his ma- 
jesty’s councils, and that they are no longer 
under the influence of his ministry. Let 
us, Sir, do our duty on this occasion; let 
us invite the other House to a share of the 
glory in presenting this Resolution to his 
majesty. If they should refuse to jom us, 
which I am far from suspecting, if they: 
should not be so unanimous as we have. 
been, let the censures of the nation and of 
posterity fall upon them, but let us do our 
duty. Therefore, Sir, give me leave te 
move, That this Resolution be commu- 
nicated to the Lords, and their concur- 


rence desired thereto. : 


A Conference wasaccordingly appointed, 
and the Lords agreed to the said Resolution. 
The managers for the Commons haying 
returned to their House, . 

Sir William Wyndham reported what 
what had passed, speaking at the same time 
to the following effect : 


Sir; when we first agreed to this. great 
and important Resolution, I congratulated 
this House upon its unanimity; now, Sir, 
I contratulate his Majesty, the parliament, 
the country, and the ministry, upon the 
concurrence of the other House. Let eur 
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ministers, Sir, carry this Resolution to the 
court of France, that she may know what 
she is to expect if she should: Interpose in 
favour of the enemies of this country, 
either with her mediation, or her arms. 


"Let them carry it, Sir, to every court in 


Europe that has not yet declared itself, to 
let them see, that we are at length roused 
from our lethargy, and determined to de- 
mand and insist upon the most rigid jus- 


tice. This will teach such of them who 


are inclined to take the part of our ene- 
mies what they may expect, and will con- 
vince our friends that our eyes are at last 
It will 


enemies. | - 


Debate in the Commons on the Number 
of the Land Forces.*] November 28. 
Mr. Fane reported the Resolution of the 
Committee of Supply, viz. ‘* That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that the Num- 
ber of effective men to be provided for 


guards and garrisons, for the year 1740, | 


be (including 2,141 invalids, and 815 
men, which the regiment consists of for 
the service of the Highlands) 28,852 men, 
commission and non-commission officers 
included.”” This Resolution being read, 


| Mr. Pulteney said: 


- Sir; I do not rise up, on this occasion, 
as I have often done, to oppose this great 
number of Land Forces, which by the pre- 
sent Resolution are to be raised for the 
current service of the year. I am, and 
ever have been, of opinion that when this 
country is engaged in an actual war with 
any of its neighbours, and that too without 
being supported, or having a prospect of 
being supported, by any other power, we 
may have occasion to employ land forces. 
¥ shaJt not at present enter, or propose our 
entering, into any enquiry, whence it pro- 
ceeds that we stand in this war unsupport- 
ed and alone; so as to be obliged to em- 


- ploy a number of land forces, which, if a 
peace were concluded, would be more 
than sufficient far effecting the most arbi- 


trary purposes. An enquiry of that kind, 
Sir, may be proper hereafter; but my 
duty to my country, and my zeal for the 
honour and safety of his majesty, dictate 
to me, that I ought to concur in every 
measure for providing against the present 
danger. 7 . 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. Omitted 
by Chaudler, | 5 
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» An army of 33,742 men, in the heart © 


of this country, under the direction of the 
government, is so dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people, that nothing but the 
hopes of speedy satisfaction for the inju- 
ries and insults of an haughty enemy could 

revail upon us to admit it. 
by this hope, Sir, and relying on the assu- 
rances which his majesty has given, that 
this war shall, in all its branches, be car- 
ried on with a vigour suitable to the jus- 
tice of our cause, | agree to this resolution. 


But, Sir, the occasion of my standing up 


now is to put gentlemen in mind, that, as 
I do not oppose our agreement to so great a 
number of men, when I think they may be 
of service to the nation, and when the pre- 
sent juncture renders such a number of 
men expedient, yet my present assent shall 
never preclude me from opposing our 
keeping up the same, or indeed a much 
fewer, number of land forces, when no 
such danger threatens, and no such expe- 
diency can be shown. _ 

But the danger, that arises to the liber- 
ties of the nation, is not the only inconve- 
niency that attends.a numerous army. 
We are at. present engaged in an expen- 
sive war, and the people groan under an 
almost intolerable burden of taxes and im- 
posts, in order to defray its expences, and 
to discharge some part of an immense na- 
tional debt. The number of land forces, 
Sir, that we now are to keep on foot, re- 
quires, according to the estimates for their 
maintainance, nolessa sum than 1,092,3902. 
This, Sir, is but 107,610¢. less than what 
was thought an extravagant appointment 
to a king of England for defraying all the 
expences of his family, and all the other 
charges of his government, either naval, 
civil, or military. Yet that sum, Sir, which 
was no more than 1,200,000/. when given 
by a profuse parliament to a king, was by 


the best friends of the nation thought too 


much to be intrusted out of the hands of 
the people ; and their opinion was justi- 
fied by the event. If the expectations of 
the nation, Sir, are answered in the prose- 
cution of this war, there will be employ- 
ment enough for a great part of our land 
forces in those parts where the enemy is 
most sensible, and where we can most easily 
wound him. In that case, the service they 
do the nation will more than over-pay the 
immediate expence of keeping them up. 
And it is with this view only, that I agree 


.to this resolution ; but if the expectations 


of the nation are not answered, if our land 


forces are of no.other use than they have 
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been of these 20 years past, which is to be 
a burden to the people, and to appear once 
a year upon a review, gentlemen, I hope, 
will not make my concurrence with this 
resolation a reason why I ought not to 
move for an enquiry into so palpable an 
abuse of the power and money of the na- 
tion. : 


Mr. Shipper : 


Sir; I now stand up to make my anni- 
versary oration against a Standing Army. 
I have made one and twenty already, of 
which fifteen were never seconded, and 
this will probably be the sixteenth. The 


hon. gentleman who spoke last, Sir, and 


I, are generally of the same sentiments in 
questions that come before this House ; 
and what I say now is not with any inten- 
tion of reflecting upon any part of: his 
speech, for I only disagree with him in his 
supposing that we can have any occasion 
for land forces in this war. 1 know the 
hen. gentleman’s sentiments and mine are 
the same with regard to standing armies 
in general, with this difference, that he 
thinks there is a possibility that land forces 
may be of service to the nation, and I think 
they ean be of service only to. the minis- 
ter. : 

The war we are now engaged in, Sir, is, 
as I take it, a maritime war; and.our sea 


forces alone are proper to carry it on, and- 


end it, to the glory of his majesty, and the 
tage of the nation. It can be ren- 
dered a land war only by our being obliged 
to take part with the Dutch, if they shall 
offend France by declaring in our favour. 
But, Sir, I do not see there is the least ap- 
pearance that our good old allies are very 
much in haste to put us under that incon- 
veniency; I, do not see them very rash, 
either in their good offices, or their prepa- 
rations. Therefore we may reasonably 


conclude, that, for this year at least, we 


are safe on that side. What makes me 
the more confident of this, Sir, is, the de- 
lay which the forms of their government 
require, before it can take the least, step 
with regard either to peace or war. No- 
body, i believe, will say that they have 
taken any as yet, and every body knows 
that before they can, the season for action 
next year will be over. For even after the 
augmentation of their troops, and refitting 
of their navy, that we have heard of late 
so much of, shall take place, which cannot 
be sooner than the middle of the next year, 
Bome time must be spent before that aug- 
mentation is completed, or the necessary 
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preparations made. And we may give 
them a longer time for deliberating, and 
settling their scheme of action. By that 
time, Sir, no army can take the field, and 
we may ‘save all, or the greatest’ part of 
near a million of money, without putting 
the country to the least inconveniency, or 
exposing it to the least danger. This, 
Sir, is a very large sum, and might, if 
honestly applied to the service of a mari- 
time war, put an end to all our differences 
before the end of next year. 

- Butgentlemen may say ; we have France 
to deal with. What if we should be in- 


‘vaded? What if she should attack the 


Dutch? What if she should raise other dis- 
turpances on the continent? Indeed, Sir, 
I do not think that we have the least to 
fear from France, for this plain reason, 
that she gains more by her neutrality than 
is possible she can by taking part with our 
enemies. - Nay, Sir, I will venture to say 
that if she is disposed, which I do not at 
all question, to favour our enemies, she 
cannot do either them or herself more ef- 
fectual service, than by persevering in her 
neutrality. Do not we see, Sir, that she 
is carrying on all their trade for them? 
Do not we see that the river. is now 
covered with French vessels, which convey 
our commodities, that ought to go in our 
own bottoms, to Spain, and to ail parts of. 
the world? The Snantarda cannot subsist 
without our commodities, and they. could 
have no way of receiving them, were there 
not a neutral power, such as France ahd 
Holland, to import them. Bestdes, Sir, 
the prime minister of France is growing 
old ; he does not love war, he cannot bear © 
the very thoughts of it, and there has not a 
difference happened in Europe these 12 
years that he has not endeavoured to make 
up, if he could not improve it to the in- . 
terest of his own master. Do we not 
every day hear, Sir, that he is charitably 
interposing his good offices at the court of 
Great Britain, to decide the differences be- | 
twixt us and Spain? | | 

' As for the great force which they may 
bring into the field, and which.is the only 
reason pretended for our keeping up a 
land army of near 40,000. men, besides the 
12,000 men upon the Irish establishment, 
they can never affect us as long as the 
stay on the other side of the water » and if 
we should suffer them to land on this side, 
that will be our fault, unless they can bring 
a superior naval force to favour their ine 
vasion... But we have very lately heard, 
Sir, from a very unsuspected authority, 


~ 
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that the French are our faithful friends 
and well-meaning allies; that as long as 
we do not fall out with them, they will not 
- interrupt us, and that they have no naval 
force in readiness that can give us any 
apprehensions. Then why should we be 
uneasy on account of France, since we are 
so well assured that she neither can nor 
will hurt. us ? 

As for her falling upon any of our friends 
and allies on the continent, I cannot pre- 
vail upon myself to think that it would be 
our business at present to make ourselves 
a party if she should; for our neighbours 
have not lately been very liberal of their 
good offices. But, Sir, we have not the 
least reason to apprehend that she has any 
such intentions. We have lately had a 
proof of her dispositions to peace in her 
conduct to the Germans and the Turks, 
when the former were so much reducedbya 
series of unfortunate campaigns. Had the 
prime minister of France designed to have 
embroiled the affairs of Europe, he had 
here a fair oppoftunity, when the affairs of 
the emperor. of Germany, his old and most 
' formidable enemy, were so much: dis- 

tressed. . 

These are some of the reasons why I 
think that, the expence, to say nothing of 
the danger, that must attend our keeping 
on foot so great a number of land forces, 
is very disproportioned to the service they 
can do us’ against the power which we have 
the greatest reason to dread. The only 
other reason that I can suggest at present 
is, that ‘it is possible we may have oc- 
casion to employ them against Spain her- 
self. 

To answer this argument, Sir, we are 
to consider, that we must employ them 
either in an offensive, or a defensive war. 
Tf in an offensive, it must be by attacking 
them either in Europe or America; if in 
' Europe, former experience has convinced 
us how ill-grounded all our hopes of suc- 
cess from such an expedition must be; 
besides, I do not see any attempt that 
could be made, of importance enough to 
defray the certain expences the nation 
must incur, even on a supposition that it 
should be successful. 
attack our enemies in America, where it 
is our interest to attack them, and where 
our attacks cannat fail to succeed, much 
fewer forces will be sufficient, and these, 
Sir, give me leave to say it, ought to have 
been sent thither long ago. I believe, Sir, 
there is no. gentleman, who has made it 
is business to inform himself of the pre- 
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sent condition of the Spaniards in America, 
who is not sensible that they are very weak; 
and that if we had made a vigorous push 
there, before they had had time to have put 


themselves on their guard, we might now | 


have congratulated each other on our suc 
cess, instead of debating about the man- 
ner of obtaining it. I cannot say, Sir; 


what is the condition of the brave admiral, | 


who, I hope, is by this time on those seas; 
but if he had 3 er 4,000 land forces to 
support him, I should have had a much 
better opinion both of the success of thié 


war, and the wisdom of our ministry.’ It - 


is by doing such a piece of service to the 
nation as that would be, that land forces 
ean be rendered either useful or so much 


as tolerable here. That service has not . 


been consulted, and if it shall, a much 
fewer number of forces will be sufficient 
than this resolution proposes. 

The other manner in which we could 
have occasion to employ our land forces, 


‘and which I have already mentioned, is, 


by defending ourselves. But from whom, 
Sir? Where is the enemy who is to attack 
you? Are the Spaniards able to do it? 
No, they are starving at home ; they cane 
net find subsistence in their quarters: 
how, then, will they be able to victual: or 
to equip a fleet and an army for such an 
expedition? Besides, Sir, where have 
they ships? Where have they transports 
for carrying over such a number of mea 
as could give us uneasiness, though 


we had not 500 standing forces in the . 


country ?——Having thus given my reasons, 
Sir, why Iam for recommitting this resolu- 
tion, I shall not at all be disappointed if 


Tam singular in my opinion ; I amresolved, 


and I shall always adhere tothat rezolution, 
that I will not neglect my duty, which is 


to oppose every burthen that may be heavy, 


or dangerous to the people, but more es- 
pecially that of a Standing Army. 


Mr. Shippen then walked out of the 
House without waiting to know the success 
of his speech, and the Resolution was 
agreed to. | 


Debate in the Commons on Motions for’ 


Papers relating to the War with Spain.*} 
November 29: Sir William Wyndham rose 
and said: | 


Sir: the.great expente in which the 
nation is involved by the present war, 


* From the Gentieman’s Muguzine. Onattef’ 


by Chandler, 
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strength which this nation is able to exert, 
has ventured to provoke us. War, Sir, is 
a terrible evil, especially to a trading peo- 


pe and even the present war, if it could 


ve been avoided without forfeiting all 
the honour, without ruining all the in- 
terests of this country, ought not to have 


heen declared; but it isa war of neces-' 


sity, as every war ought to be, and not 
choice; it is a war justifiable by every 
maxim of government, by every principle 
of self preservation ; a war in which every 
thing that is dear or valuable is endan- 
gered. But, Sir, the stronger the reasons 
were which forced us into this war, the 
more.worthy the attention of this House 
is every step which led us into the neces- 
sity of declaring it. The world, Sir, has 
hitherto been very. much at a loss with re- 
to the management of the national 
mnterest at the court of Spain. If we are 
to judge by appearances, if we are to trust 
aur own senses, the Spaniards have either 
received very great encouragement or very 
insufferable provocation ; their conduct, 
Sir, is not to be accounted for, if we do 
notsuppose that one of these has happened, 
ox that they are totally: deprived of com- 
moon sense. For how can it be imagined, 
that they would beso tenacidus of a claim, 
that is not founded, upon any one principle 
of reqgson, nor so much as warranted by 
practice, as to pull down the resentment 
of a people undoubtedly able to ruin them 
beyend recovery, by seizmg the very 
seurce which supplies their strength and 
sapports their insolence. 
I know it has been said, Sir, and pos- 
sihly may now, that the obstinacy of Spain 


hes been produced by another cause; 


I mean her expectations, her assurances 
of being supported in this war by a 
neighbouring power. But, Sir, consider- 
ing the disposition which that court 
haa still discovered for promoting an ac- 
commodation, there is little reason to 


think that such expectations of assistance. 


are built upon any assurances, or upon any 
encouragement which she received from 
thal. court. The very nature of the dif- 
ferences between us and Spain, and our 
_ superior strength by sea, must dictate to 
the court of France pacific sentiments. 
That court, Sir, has always been noted for 
understanding and pursuing her own in- 
terests, often in. opposition to all the ties 
af honour, gratitude and religion: and 


\ 
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givesus 2 right to know by what means, and. 


by whose encouragement, an enemy, that 
is, in appearance, by no means equal to the 
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can we suppose, Sir, that she will not con-. 
sult them now, when she can doit con- 
sistently with all these? What, Sir, could 
France propose by fomenting and en- 
couraging a difference betwixt us and: 
Spain? Give me leave to say it, Sir, she 
herself must bea more considerable sufferer 
than the Spaniards, if this war is pushed | 
with a vigour answerable to the expecta- — 
tions of the public, and the greatness of 

our injuries. Our superiority at sea will — 
give us an opportunity to strike a blow. 
that must wound her interests in the most 


sensible part, and cut off for ever the an-. 
nual supplies of a treasure, that is the chief 


instrument of - her government, as well as 
strongest support of her power. I say, 
Sir, it is owing to the sums received by 
France every year, which amount to seven- 
ninths of the whole treasure that comes: 
from America to Spain, that she is now 
enabled to make so formidable a figure ; 
and it has been, it is now, in our power to 
cut off that communication. This is so 
natural a consequence of a war betwixt us 
and Spain, that the French court must be 
infatuated if they do not see it, and endea- 
vour to prevent it. a 

Thus, Sir, it is highly "improbable that 
France would foment differences betwixt 
us and Spain, unless we can suppose she 


had positive assurances from England itself, 


that things never should be carried to the 
extremities of war, or, if they were, that 
that war should be so managed, as that 
a een should have ne reason to complain. 
of being too hard pushed. And indeed, 
Sir, if we may be allowed to judge from ap- 
pearances, they have had no such reason. — 
yet; for the war has hithertobeen managed, 
as if we were afraid lest they should 
think us rude and unpolite. Therefore, 
Sir, as we may venture to affirm it impos- 
sible that this obstinacy, on the part of 
Spain, can arise from the hope of being 


‘successful against the power of England, 


if she stands alone, and unassisted ; as we. 
may venture to pronounce it highly impro- 
bable that she should be encouraged in 
this obstinacy by France, the only power 
in Europe from which she could expect 
assistance, we may reasonably conclude 
that this obstinacy proceeds from other 
motives than any that have been hitherto 
discovered. | | | 

- When, two sessions ago, & motion was 
made to address his majesty for certain 
Papers relating to our negotiation with 
Spain, it was pronounced highly unrea- 


| sonable; because by such an address we 
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should have taken a depending negotiation 
out of the hand of the ministry, and shown 
disrespect to the person of his majesty. 
These, Sir, with certain other arguments 
equally eogent, determined the. House to 
reject the motion. I am<afraid that, by 
rejecting that motion when it was made, 
we have contributed to draw upon his ma- 
jesty, after a long and fruitless series of 
negotiations, the necessity of appealing to 
the decision of the sword. Had we been 
at that time thoroughly informed of the 
state of affairs between us and Spain, had 
we known so much of the transaction as 
to have been able to give his majesty our 
advice, I am persuaded that this war 
might have been prevented, as well as the 
. inglorioys circumstances with which it has 
been carried on. 

- Now, Sir, all negotiations are at an end, 
and it neither can be detrimental to the 
nation, nor disrespectful to his majesty, if 
. this House exerts its privileges of calling 
for the papers that may give us a light in 
the measures that preceded the breach be- 
twixt the courts of Great Britain and 
Spain; and as it may be objected that 
some papers are of too tender a nature to 
be communicated to the public so soon 
after the declaration of war, I shall con- 
fine the motion I have to make, to the pe- 
riod betwixt the conclusion of the treaty of 
Seville and the year 1738. ‘This, Sir, will 
take off the force of all objections of that 
kind, and give the. House, I believe, a sa- 
tisfactory information, with regard to the 
nature of our late negotiations. It is, Sir, 
with the greater confidence that I make 
this motion, as I am convinced, that the 
gentlemen who are in the administration 
can have no reason to oppose it, but on 
the contrary will be fond of joining in a 


proposal, which, if they have acted a fair. 


and an impartial part for the interest of 
their country, cannot fail to establish their 
credit amongst the people, and dissipate 
all misrepresentations of their conduct ; it 
cannot fail to rectify the mistakes of the 
misinformed, quiet the suspicions of the 
wavering, and increase the alacrity of the 
confident. Let it not give offence, Sir, I 
will be so plain with gentlemen as to say 
that the public is not without suspicions 
that there are some designs yet undis- 
covered, and that the interest of the na- 
tion, if conducted by the. same hands in 
the time of war as in the time of peace, 
will not be very dower attended to, or 
zealously prosecuted. is, Sir, contri- 
hutes much to depress the spirits, and ob- 
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‘struct the efforts of many dutiful and ho- 


nest subjects ; and this enquiry must either 
bring the secret actors in the scene of 


iniquity to light, or it will remove the. 


\ 


fears of the public. Therefore, Sir, I take 
the liberty to move, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, that he will be graciously 
eee to give directions, that there be 
aid before this House copies or extracts 
of such memorials or representations as 
have been made either to the king of Spain 
or his ministers, from the treaty of Seville 


to the 9th of March 1738, relating to any 
losses sustained by his majesty’s subjects, — 


by Depredations: committed by the Spa- 
niards in Europe or America, which have 


not already been laid before this House.’ 
_ Sir George Yonge: 


Sir; I could have wished that a motion 
of this importance had been made ina 
fuller House, and when gentlemen, who 
are best able to expose the unreasonable- 
ness and impropriety of it, had been pre- 
sent. ' I shall, however, endeavour to con- 
vince gentlemen that our agreeing to it 
must be attended with great inconve- 
niences. The hon. gentleman, who made 
the motion, was at great pains to find out 
the reasons why the court of Spain had 
put his majesty under the necessity of de- 
claring war. But can any better reason 
be given for the conduct of a court, when 
it is irreconcilable to common sense, and 


its visible interests, than that it is pushed | 


on by an impolitic ambition, or that its 
counsels are carried on by weak and 
wicked ministers? If this, Sir, is the case 
with Spain, are the ministers here to be 
answerable for her conduct? Are they, 
Sir, to be arraigned because that monarch 
or his queen will not follow the advice and 
directions of the opposition here? Sir, I 
dare say it was not for want of being put 
in mind both of their interest and danger, 
by our ministry, that the court of Spain 
have pushed things to this extremity ; but 
if they were not so wise.as we would have 
them, is the blame to be laid on our mi- 
nisters? The history of all ages, and of all 
“countries, gives us frequent instances of 
the effects of rash ambition: and the his- 
tory of no country is more pregnant with 
those instances than that of Spain. Gene 
tlemen may remember, that, not much 
above 20 years ago, this very court drew. 
upon herself the arms of the three most 
powerful monarchs in Europe, I mean the 
emperor of Germany and the kings of 


~~ 
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Great Britain and France. All these / Nay, I will go farther, Sir, and say, that if 


powers attacked her with considerable 
fleets and armies at once; and had it not 
been for the defeat we gave her by sea, 
she was in a fair way, Sir, of creating 
great ead erga tothem all. I was then 
mm parliament, Sir, but I did not hear any 
British statesman accused of having, by 
his counsels, encouraged Spain to.mea- 
sures that made this war necessary. It 
was universally allowed to have proceeded 
from the dangerous schemes of an Ambi- 
tious priest, chen at the head of the Spanish 
eounsels ; and why may not a like reason 
be assigned for her present conduct ? 

But I am afraid, Sir, the conduct of 
the court of Spain is not founded upon 
such ee arch views, as 
ev: nglishman would willingly suppose. 
: They tell’ ou themselves, Se. ae the 

madness off the people here has pushed 
things to this extremity; and why should 
we go farther to seek a reason for their 
eenduct? They had a minister, Sir, who 
was an eye-witness of the violence and 
disrespect, with which the greatest cha- 
racters in the nation were treated, if they 
did the least incline to bring about an ac- 
commodation. It was very natural for this 
rninister to inform his court.of all this, and 
as natural for them, to think, that in a 
country where animosities and heats run 
so high, one of these two things must 
happen ; either that if a peace were made, 
it would be observed no longer than the 
faetion had strength enough to come into 
the administration; or, that from a country 
go divided they should meet but with a 
faint resistance. Thus, Sir, the hon. gen- 
tleman might have found the greatest part 
of his speech answered by the Spanish 
Manifesto, of whieh we have no reason to 
doubt the truth, in this particular at least, 
because it coincides with our own know- 
ledge and experience. 

' As to what the hon. gentleman said 
about the improbability that France should 
ever suggest warlike counsels to Spain, or 
encourage her to come to a rupture with 
us, I wish that his reasoning, specious as it 
- geems, may not be founded on a mistake. 
For though I am far fror thinking that 
France would willingly venture the great 
@hare she has in the treasure imported in 
the Spanish galleons, yet 1 am very much 
convinced, that she would be much better 
 Seiomai to seé the possession of the mines 
which these treasures come, and the 

keys of the whole.trade, in the hands of 
than in those of Great Britain. 

{ YOL. XI.) 
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she is of opinion, that a clandestine trade 
has been encouraged and carried on by 
our merchants on the coasts of Spain, she 
will look upon that trade as detrimental to 


her interests, as well as inconsistent with 


treaties, and therefore be very ready to join 
in every measure that may check it. Be 
sides, Sir, we are yet in the dark, with re- 
gard to the reception which she gave to the 
Resolutions of this parliament on that head. 
We do not know whether she may not be — 
of opinion that our assertion of a right to 
be exempted from all-search upon the 
Ameri¢an coasts is inconsistent with the 
exclusion of all other nations from tradin 

with the ease West Indies, and that it 
may open Such a door for fraudulent trans 
actions, and give such opportunities to 
smugglers~on that coast, as may. utterly 
defeat all the intent and meaning of the 
most positive treaties. I hope, Sir, this is 
not the case, but if it is, we have a farther 


reason for the obstinacy of Spain. 


But to proceed now, Sir, to the 
priety of the hon. gentleman’s motion. — 
He was pleased to observe that none of the | 
reasons that induced the House to give a 
negative to this motion two sessions ago, 
could now,subsist. Sir, I shall very readily 
admit that our affairs with Spain are in a 
very different situation now from what - 
they were in at that time: but, Sir, that 
is no reason why other circumstances may 
not have rendered it highly improper for 
us to agree to this motion. In the first 
place, Sir, we have already had all the. - 
papers laid before us, in which it was pose 
sible for us to receive the least information ; 
for the motion which the hon. gentleman 
says was rejected two sessions ago, was 
only amended by being limited to a certain 
period, because the circumstances of that. - 
juncture rendered it improper that all 
apers moved for should be laid before 
the House. ; 

The present, Sir, is the most unfit junc- 
ture that gentlemen could possibly have 

itched upon for a motion of this nature. - 
t is in his majesty’s choice to answer this 
Address, should we agree to it, in what. 
manner he pleases ; and how can we expect 
a favourable answer to an address, that 
can serve no other end, but to express the | 
distrust of this House, not only with re- 
gard to his majesty’s servants, but himself ? 
While negotiations were depending, gen- 
tlemen had some reason, at least an ap- 
pearance of reason, for motions of this 
nature ; but since the nation has now re 
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ceived all the satisfaction on the part of 
the ministry fhat she can desire, since his 
majesty has now complied with the voice 
of his people, and is vindicating his own 
and the national honour by a vigdrous 
prosecution of a just war, what shadow of 


reason, what pretext can be given for our | 


calling for those papers? Can we pretend 
that we want information? No, Sir; we 
have already had all the papers that are 
necessary for our information, for in the 
eleventh year of his majesty’s reign the 
following Resolutions stand on your votes ; 
viz. * That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that he will be gra- 
eiously pleased to give directions to be 
laid before this House, copies, or extracts, 
of the several Petitions, Repréentations, 
Memorials, and all other papers, relating 
to the Spanish depredations upon British 
subjects, which have been presented to his 
majesty, or delivered to either of his ma- 
Jesty’s principal Secretaries of State, since 
Midsummer last, together with copies, or 
extracts, of such Memorials or Represen- 
tations, as have been made, either to the 
_king of Spain, or his ministers, and of the 
letters written to his majesty’s minister at 
Madrid relating to the said depredations.” 
‘ Thus far the House at that time thought 
fit to comply with the terms of an hon, 

entleman’s motion; and though another 

on. gentleman last session thought proper 
to make the motion we are now upon, yet 
the House very wisely rejected it, aad I 
hope this motion will meet with the same 
fate. Not that I am against any measure, 
which would conduce to the information 
of the House, did I think that such an in- 
formation could promote the interest of 
the nation; but were I not acquainted with 
the candour and wisdom of the worthy gen- 
tleman who made this motion, I should be 
apt to think that it proceeded either from 
curiosity or revenge, the first a motive too 
trifling, and the other too cruel for me to 
charge any gentleman with upon mere 
suspicions. Yet, Sir, what can gentlemen 
expect, or hope from this inquiry, except 
it 1s to start some new objection to the 
conduct of the ministry, and increase the 
clamours of the opposition, though at the 
same time that conduct has always had 
the approbation of his majesty and of par- 
liament, and has, since the declaration of 
war, been justified’ by, what gentlemen 
have of late affected to extol as the test of 
merit, the Voice of the People. Had the 
- ministry, Sir, trifled with the nation; had 
they meanly truckled to the court of Spain, 


and delayed or denied a war, then indeed 
gentlemen might have had some reason 
for suspecting that there were some designs 

et undiscovered, that this House was 
imposed upon by the ministry, and the 
nation betrayed. 

But there are considerations, Sir, arising 
from the nature of the motion itself, 
which are sufficient to determine me to 
give. it my negative. We are‘ now en- 
gaged in a war with Spain; but that war 


was preceded by a long negotiation, by 


which his majesty endeavoured to avoid 
the calamities that attend war. This ne- 
gotiation,. Sir, passed through several 


ficulties, and no man can take it upon 
him to say how far other powers may have 
been interested, and how far they may 
imagine themselves injured, should every 
thing relating to them be laid open to the 
ublic view. I call it the public view, 
because it is next to impossible that the 
nature of papers, exposed to so numerous 
an assembly as this is, should remain long 
asecret. It is, or ought to be, the wis- 
dom of the administration to avoid every 
step that can give France, or any of our 
‘neighbours, the least umbrage at present. 
If Spain is the only enemy that we shall 
have to contend with, there is the -highest 
probability that this war will be attended 
with honour and success; but if other 
powers should discover secrets from papers 
laid before this House, and be so far en- 
raged by the affront as to resent it by 
taking part with our enemies, it is hard to 
say how far the flames of war may spread, 
or when they may be extinguished. 
“Whoever, Sir, considers the nature of 


and the various interruptions and per- 
plexities that they met with from the fluc-. 
tuating situation of affairs in Europe, may: 
easily conceive that there are papers among 
those moved for by the hon. gent. by no 
means proper for our inspection. Some~ 
times we were in good terms with Spain, 


-interfere now and then ina private affair with 
the Dutch, for they had their differences 
to adjust as well as we; sometimes with 
other powers. Now, Sir, would it be pru- 
dent in us, at atime when we ought to 
court, or at least preserve, a neutrality 
with all these powers, to expose all the 
different memorials relating to matters of. 
commerce presented to the Spanish court ? 
In private differences, Sir, gentlémen know 


hands, it was attended with various dif- 


our negotiations after the treaty of Seville, | 


sometimes at variance.- , Perhaps we might | 


that a great many things pass, which vary 
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‘according to the humours and views of the 


parties, and which, after the differences 
are settled, the authors would be dis- 


pleased to hear so much as mentioned. I 
_ may be piqued at a man, and treat him. 


very roughly, perhaps. send him a sharp 


letter, or complain of him privately to 
our youtual friends; yet, it is possible 


that our animosity may be succeeded by 


friendship, I may be convinced, that jus- 


tice was on his side, or that J was im- 


posed on by false reports; and then I 


shall perhaps be ashamed for some things, 
that I thought both just and prudent for 
me todo, while the mistake was yet undis- 
covered. Perhaps if the person shall know 
I took these steps, he will break with me 
again. But the case is much harder in 
public affairs: a minister, Sir, cannot pur- 
sue the dictates of his own inclinations, he 


must follow those of his constituents; and. 


a minister like ours, at the court of Spain, 
who is soliciting for redress for a great 
body of men, cannot be so thoroughly. ac- 


quainted. with facts, as not sometimes to. 


be imposed upon; and an affair will carry 
a very different aspect, when the circum- 
Stances attending it are altered. Upon 
the whole, Sir, I think this motion en- 
tirely useless for the information of the 
House, tending to create difficulties and 
distrusts where none ought to subsist, and 
may be dangerous in its consequences to 
the interests of the nation in the present 
war. ; i, 


Lord Polwarth : 


Sir; if gentlemen shall determine to 
reject this motion, Ido not see to what 
purpose we sit here. If upon every occa- 
sion that we shall exercise our undoubted 
privilege of calling for papers from the 
crown, which may be of service for the 
information of the House, we shall be told 
that the motion proceeds not from regard 
to the public, but from a spirit of revenge 
or faction, I believe gentlemen will be 
very backward in exposing themselves to 
such a treatment. It has ever, Sir, been 


‘the practice and privilege of this House 


to call for papers from the crown, even 
when affairs of small consequence were 
before them. And shall not we exert 
that privilege now, when the nation has 
been by notorious mismanagements, long 
continued, and openly defended, even in 
her honour as well as interest almost de- 
stroyed, and is now engaged in a war, the 
necessary effects of thesemismanagements? 

wil be so free with the hon. gent. 
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who spoke last,.as to say, that I am for 
agreeing to this motion, not barely for the 
sake of that. information which curiosity 
may expect from these papers, but of that. 
which my duty to my country, my zeal 


for his majesty’s honour, and my concern. 


for the dignity of this House require. All 


these are incitements, that influence me. 


to second every motion that may contri- 
bute to detect the dark transactions, and 


mean practices, that have brought so much. 
misery upon the- nation. And we can. 
succeed in this no way so probable as by. 
seeing the papers and materials that have. 
gone through the hands of the principal. 


agent. | | ‘ . 
_I]am sorry, Sir, to see that there is at 
present so little probability of obtaining 


this satisfaction, and that the nation has — | 


so small a prospect of being able to bring 
the authors of all her misfortunes to jus- 
tice. I am sorry to see gentlemen. pre-. 


sume.so far upon an indulgent majority, . 


which they have secured to their own in- 


terests, as to advance arguments in this. 


House, which they themselves must he 
conscious have no manner of foundation,,. 
either in reason or fact.. Can the hon.: 


gent. who spoke last, imagine that the ~ 


House was so weak as to believe he was 
serious in what .he said, and that all he 


wanted was not to gain a little time and | 


to quash the motion after some appear-. 


ance of a debate? Why do not gentlemen. 


rather declare in plain terms that they re- 
ject a motion because it displeases them ?’ 
It would be shewing, Sir, a greater regard 
for the honour of the House, than after. 
keeping up the solemn farce of a ridicu- 
lous debate to give a negative to a ques-. 
tion against the conviction of their own 
minds, and every principle of commonsense. 
Could the hon. gent. imagine the House 
thought him in earnest, when he said that 
the faction here had encouraged the Spa- 
niards to continue their insolence till they 
made it necessary for his majesty to have 
recourse to arms? The faction here, as he 
is pleased to call the whole body of the 
eople, and almost every independent man 
in the country, have always declared for a 
war with Spain; they have dreadednothing, 
they still dread nothing, so much as a, 
peace: then how consistent is it to ima- 
gine that the Spaniards would so far 
gratify their open enemies, the body of 
the nation, and so far disoblige their steady 
friends, the ministry, as to force us into a 
war, notwithstanding the unwearied efforts 
of their kind adherents! There is some- 


\ 
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- thing, Sir, .so ridiculous’ in this stale 
jument, that it-is surprizing a gentle- 
man should either hear it, or repeat it 
‘with a grave air. The Spanish Manifesto 
indeed dogs use. the expression mentioned 
by the hon. gent. but it is very easy to 
/ perceive with what views. It is, Sir, in or- 
der to palliate their own injustice, and their 
open contempt of our ministry, that they 
-represent it as the effect of the clamours 
of the ee here, that both the nations 
were forced into a war. Sir, I believe, if we 
consult all histories, even those of the most 
_gbeolute countries, we shall find no people 
ever suffered greater hardships, ever bore 
them more patiently, or ever had recourse 
to more dutiful and legal measures for 
their redress. It was not, Sir, upon the 
lowest class of men, upon the scum of the 
people, that these hardships fell, but — 
men of reputation and fortune ; men, Sir, 
to whom the nation is more indebted for 
every shadow of advantage that she en- 
joys, than to the minister, with all his 
auxiliaries, followers and dependents. 
They had recourse to parliament ; lia- 
ment came to resolutions in their favour, 
which forced the ministry upon the A ware 
plexing choice of either carrying on their 
schemes in direet opposition to these re- 
-golutions, or of making war upon Spain, 
_ who continued obstinate in her refusal to 
. do ug justice. The first, Sir, was a mea- 
_ sure which they durst not venture upon, 
therefore against their will they were 
lragged into the other. 
- Ag towhat the hon. gentleman saidabout 
_ the probability of our disobliging France, 
or any of our neighbours, if we should 
agree to this motion, that argument, if it 
ean be called an argument, proves either 
nothing at all or it proves too much. For 
why, Siz, should we be afraid to asgert or 


exercise an undoubted right, lest it should | 


provoke any other power? ‘The safety of 
the nation, Sir, and the service we do to 
his majesty by detecting offenders, ought 
to take place of all other considerations ; 
and if we never shall take a step before we 
are sure that it wiil not be disagreeable to 
France, we had as good humbly desire 
them to send over an intendant, who shall 
direct. and controul our counsels. Our 
fear of offending France, Sir, was, I re- 
member, a main argument, very frequent 
with gentlemen, to prove that we ought 
not to enter into this war at all. Necessity 
however got the better of our fears, and 
we do not find that France resents it, at 
least she dees aot appear disposed ‘to -de- 


| 
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clare her anger. And 'if we risked her 
on the declaration of war, 
shall we be afraid that she will resent our 


desiring such papers as are absolutely ne- 
cessary to the service of the nation? Sir, 
I do not see ahy one question that can , 
come before this House, to which this ar- 


gument may not be as properly applied as 
it is in ae resent case bor i belleve we 
can do nothing more offensive to France, 


than to pursue the true interest of Eng- 
land. . 


As to the objection which supposes that 
the papers contain several passages which 
may be ee to be exposed to the ob- 
servation of the public; this argument is 
of-a piece with the other. If we knew, 
Sir, what they contained, we should not 
be under such a necessity of calling for 
them. But how is it possible, Sir, that 
any power in Europe, unless she is obsti- 
nately bent to quarrel with us, should take 
it amiss that we call for the papers that 
have passed through the hands of our mi- 
histers, and been laid before those af 
Spain? Howcan that affect them? The 
hon. genileman sure could not be in 
earnest, when he brought an instance from 

rivate life to prove that it might ; there- 


fore I shall be at no poe to answer that 


part of his speech, beeause I am per- 


suaded that neither he nor the House ex- | 


pect I should. In short, Sir, the motion 


1s 0 reasonable, and so indispensable with — 


our duty, that I shall say no more but 
that I hope the majority of the Howse 
will agree with me, that it ought to be 
smite . 7 
The question being put, it was carried 
in the negative, Noes 95. Yeas 55... 


Mr. Pulteney* then rose and said ; 


Sir; although the success of the last, 
motion must be a discouragement to any 
gentleman to make a motion in this House, 
which he thinks will not be approved by 
the minister, yet, as I am resolved always 
to do my duty as a member, without re- 
gard to t 
am resolved te consider only what may be 

reeable to the: people I represent, and 
what they may justly expect, without re- 
gard to its being agreeable or disagreeable 

shall beg leave to make 
you a motion, which I think, is not liable 
to the objections made against the last, and 
therefore, I hope, it will meet with a ha 
pier fate. For these two last sessions, Sir, | 


_ * From the London Magazine; - 
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e success I may meet with, as I. 


e 
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this House and the whole nation were en- 
tertained and amused with the strongest 


assurances, that the negotiations then car- 


ing on with the court of Spain would at 
lak ead in a safe and honourable peace. 
This would have been a good end, an end 
fer which we had reason to negotiate, and 
an end which every good man wished to 
see, though ve ie expected it; but as, 
during the whole time of these negotia- 
tions, we were put to a great expence, and 


suffering many of the calamities of a real. 


war, we ought not to have continued our ne- 
gotiations, unless we had very good grounds 
to expect a speedy and happy issue ; and, 
m the mean time, those squadrons, which 
the nation was put to the expence of fit- 
ting out, ought to have been employed in 
rotecting our trade from those warlike 
ults which under peaceful pretences 
were frequently put upon the trade and 
navigation of this kingdom. 
our negotiations had ended in a safe 
and honourable ae as we were often 
assured they would, the people would have 
eoncluded, that those hopes, upon which 
we had for so many years continued our 
negotiations, well founded, and the fruits 
of an honourable peace and flourishing 
trade would have made them forget the 
injuries they had suffered, and the dangers 
they had been exposed to. Like a weary 
traveller, they would have rejoiced in the 
warmth and convenience of their quarters, 
and would have forgot the toils and the 
dangers of that long and tedious circuit, 
they had been obliged to make, in order to 
come safely to their lodging. But as our 
negotiations have now taken a quite dif- 
ferent turn, the people neither can suppose, 
that we had ever. any well-grounded hopes 
of success by negotiation, nor can they 
et the insults they were exposed to, 
and the injuries they suffered, by the con- 
tinuance of these hopeless negotiations. 
a not only conclude, that we conti- 
to negotiate after being deprived of 
all hopes of success in that way, but that 
very little care was taken, in the mean 
time, to protect our trade from those dan- 
rs and inconveniences it was exposed to, 
these very negotiations. > 
If these conclusions are wrong, Sir, if 
our hopes of success by negociation were 
well founded, and proper care taken to 
protect our trade in the mean time, } am 
gure the parliament cannot do a more ef- 
Sectual service to the administration, than 
to enquire inte the grounds upon which 
our nunisters continued to negociate, and 
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imo the care they took to protect our 
trade, while they thus continued to n : 
ciate; and as no such enquiry can 
made, without having all the necessary 
papers and materials before us, I hope, in 
the motion I am to make, I shall have the 
concurrence of every gentleman concerned 
in the administration ; for when a man is 
blamed or accused, either by a private 
person, or by the public voice of his coun- 
try, I am always willing to suppose him 
innocent, unless he gives me reason to 
suspect him guilty, by his industriously 
avoiding a fair enquiry into his conduct. 


For this reason, I hope I shall have the © - 


concurrence of every gentleman concerned 
in the administration ; for I shall be sorry. 
to find them, by their opposition within 
doors, justifying and confirming the scan- 
dalous conclusions that are made against 
them without. : 
But, Sir, whatever reception my motion 
may meet with from those concerned in 
the administration, I am sure it is a motion 
that will be agreeable to every man, who 
has no share in the administration, nor any. 
particular dependence upon it; and it is a 
motion which every man, that has suffered 
by our negociations, or may suffer by the 
war, has a right to have complied with. 
When any great misfortune is brought 
upon the nation, the people expect, they 
ought to be informed, how that misfortune 
came to be brought upon them. This in- 
formation they cannot expect from those 
concerned in the management of our na- 
tional affairs: they will not rest satisfied 
with any accounts they can give, and in this 
they are in the right, because those that 
are concerned in the conduct: of public 
affairs may be, and are often, the chief 
cause of the public misfortune. In all such 
cases, it is from parliament only they can 
expect satisfaction. It is for this they send 
us here; and if we do not give the people 
this satisfaction by a fair and impartial in- 
quiry into the causes of the misfortune, we 
neglect one of the chief ends of our meet- 
ing in this House. I hope it will be 
granted, that war is at all times, and to 
every nation, a very great misfortune: It 
is not yet a twelvemonth ago, since it was 
represented as such a terrible misfortune, 
that a nation ought to submit to the most 
cruel indignities, the most tedious nego- 
ciations, the most scandalous convention, 
rather than involve itself in a war. I did 
not then, I do not now, look upon war in 
such a terrible light; ‘but yet. I look upon 
it. asa misfortune, which no man ought to 
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involve his country in, if it’can be avoided ; 
and therefore, if there be any amongst 
eurselves who, by their folly, have involved 
us in this misfortune, their conduct ought 


to be enquired into and their persons re- 


‘moved from our councils, that the nation 
may, not suffer a second time by their 
folly; for if we do not remove such men 
from our councils, they may bring us into 
a second misfortune, ten times worse than 
the first. | : 

This, Sir, is what the people are afrai 
of: they feel the misfortune of the war, 
and, I fear, will feel it severely before it 
can be brought to an honourable conclu- 
sion: they suspect we have been led into 
‘it by the weakness of our own conduct: 
by not understanding our own rights, or 
not representing them in a proper manner 
to the court of Spain, that court, they 
suspect, has been encouraged to form new 
pretensions against us; and that by mean 
concessions in former treaties, and by too 
patiently and too long submitting to indig- 
nities, we at last made that court believe, 
that nothing could provoke us to declare 
war against them. This is suspected by 
most men in the nation to be the remote 
cause of the present war; and for remov- 
ing or confirming their suspicions, they 
expect, they justly sa a fairy and im- 
partial enquiry into the conduct of our 
public affairs. If by this enquiry we re- 
move these suspicions, we do justice to 
our ministers; if thereby we find them 
confirmed, I hope we shall do justice to 
the nation. _ ; 

The people, Sir, have long suffered, 
and greatly: our ships have been seized, 
_our merchants often plundered, our sea- 
men long treated in the most cruel manner, 
by a nation we could have crushed to 
atoms, if we had properly and seasonably 
made use of our power. The people ex- 
pect to see a reason given for making 
them suffer so long ; especially, since the 
reason hitherto given, appears now to be 
no reason at all. Every one knows, that 
our merchants and seamen have been com- 
plaining of the depredations committed 
Sa them by the Spaniards, for this dozen 
of years past. During all that time we 
have been in a continual course of nego- 
ciation, and the sufferers have always been 
told with great confidence, that our reason 
for not putting an end to their sufferings 
by a declaration of war, was the reasonable 
hopes we had of putting an end to them 
by a treaty of peace.. This now appears 
to have been a very insufficient reason ; 
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and it cannot be said, it was less conve- . 


nient, or less safe for us to have declared 
war, or issued reprisals, against Spain, ten 
ora dozen years ago, than it was in the 
month of June last; for the affairs of Eu- 
rope were never.in so unlucky a situation 
for this kingdom, as they were at that 
time, nor was the power of Spain then 
less, or the power of this nation then more 
considerable, than for 20 years preceding. 
Nay, the power of Spain was last June 
more. considerable than it had been for a 
dozen of years before, because they had in 
that time many large additions to their 
navy, and had united themselves more 
firmly to the court of France: whereas we 
had made no addition to our strength : we 
had relieved our people from none of the 
taxes they groaned under, nor paid off any 
considerable part of our national debt ; 
and by our conduct we had in that time. 
detached from us every useful ally we had, 
or could have in the world. Therefore, I 
must conclude, that last summer was the 
worst of any preceding time for this nation 
to engage in a war; from whence it is 
natural to suppose, that the whole nation 


_ does suppose, that neither our former pa- 


cific, nor our present warlike measures 
proceeded from any national concern, but 


from some motive of a private ‘nature, 
which we gught, and certainly will enquire © 


into, if we shew a due regard either to our 
country or constituents. 

Another, and, I think, a very strong 
reason, Sir, for our enquiring into the 
causes of the war, is the confidence with 
which the court of Spain has publicly as- 
serted, that the war is owing to a breach 
of stipulations on the part of this nation. 
It is, indeed, lucky for us, that Spain took 
from thence an occasion not to perform 
her part of the last scandalous treaty we 


made with her; for the last is far from — 


being the first scandalous treaty we have 
lately made with that nation. It is 
lucky for us, the Spaniards refused to pay 
the 95,0004. stipulated by the late Con- 
vention ; for if they had made that pay- 
ment at the time appointed, we should 
have been pinned down to a new ten 
years negociation, during which time their 
guarda costas would have had a sort of 
new indulgence to have plundered our 
merchants, and by that means they would 


soon have reimbursed themselves the sum | 


they paid for that indulgence. But as the 
reasons given by Spain, for not making 


that payment, are founded on breaches of 


conditions on our part; as those condi- 
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tions are such as were never ratified hy 
his majesty; and as they have never yet 
been denied by any public authority in 
this kingdom, they ought certainly to be 
enquired into by parliament, for vindicat- 
ing the honour of our ministers, if they 
are innocent, and for vindicating the ho- 
nour of his majesty and the nation, by 
punishing them, or sending them over in 
fetters to the enemy, if they are guilty. 

In short, Sir, to have suffered so long 
and so much, in hopes of a peace, and yet 
at last to find ourselves in a war, and at a 
time the most inconvenient, the most dan- 
gerous for this nation, affords such pre- 
sumptions against the wisdom of those that 
have lately conducted onr public affairs, 
and has raised such a general suspicion 
and distrust among the people, that in 
duty to our country, in duty to our so- 
vereign, and, I hope, in justice to those who 
have been concerned, we ought to make 
strict enquiry into our late negociations 
with Spain. Whoever may be to blame, 
we are very certain, both from the nature 
of our constitution, and the knowledge we 
have of his majesty’s wisdom and good- 
ness, that he can have no share in it; and, 
therefore, when general suspicions and 
complaints are raised among the people, 
it is the duty, it is one of the greatest 
uses of parliaments, to enquire into the 
grounds of: them, in order, either to con- 
vince the people that there is no solid 
ground for such suspicions.or com- 
plaints, or to reconcile them to their 
sovereign, by detecting and punishing the 
guilty, or at least by preventing their hav- 
ing any farther concern in advising or con- 
ducting our public affairs. This, I say, is, 
at all times, the duty of parliament, but 
especially when the nation is just entered 
into an expensive and dangerous war, and 
awar too, which a great part of the peo- 
ple believe to be owing to the tedious per- 
plexed negociations we have for so many 
years been carrying on at. the court of 
Spain, and the tame submissions we have 
made to the repeated insults of that 
haughty nation. , 

Can the nation, Sir, expect a prudent or 
@ vigorous prosecution of the war from 
those who, they believe, have been guilty 
of so much imprufence and weakness in 
time of peace? Can our soldiers or sailors 
act with courage or vigour, when they are 
diffident of the conduct of those who are 
their chief directors? Can our people pay 
with pleasure their taxes, when the chief 
management and application is to be en- 
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trusted to those, in whose conduct they 


can put no trust? Sir, if we expect suc- 
cessin thewar, if we expect to put a speedy 


and an honourable end to it, we must re- 
move the present suspicions of the people, 
or remove those that have caused them; 
and neither of these can be done, but by 
a fair, and impartial, and a strict parliamen- 
tary enquiry Into our late conduct, espe- 
cially that part of it which relates to our 
transactions with the court of Spain. This 
enquiry we have a right, and are, in duty 
to our sovereign, as well as our constitu- 
ents, bound to make; and this enquiry will, 
I hope, turn out to the advantage and ho- 
nour of those that have been concerned. 
I hope we shall be able to remove the sus- 
picions of the people, by shewing them, 
that all our late transactions with Spain © 
have been carried on with wisdom, steadi- 
ness, and perspicuity ; but this cannot be 
done, unless we have laid before us all 
those papers that are necessary for giving 
us a thorough insight into those transac- 
tions; for if the proper materials are de- 


‘nied, the people will not believe, that we | 


are either serious or impartial in our en- 
quiry ; and in that case, instead of remov-. 
ing their suspicions, with regard to our mi- 


nisters, we shall render them discontented, | 


nay desperate, as well as diffident, by giv-. 
ing them a suspicion of the integrity of 
their representatives. For this reason, Sir, ’ 
I shall conclude with moving ‘“* That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, that hewill be graciously pleased to 

give directions, that there be laid before 
this House copies or extracts of all letters 

written, and instructions given, by the se- 

cretaries of state, or commissioners for 

executing the office of lord high admiral 
of Great Britain, to any of the governors 

of the British. plantations in America, or 

any commander in chief, or captain of 
his majesty’s ships of war, or his majesty’s 

minister in Spain, and consuls in Europe, 

from the'treaty of Seville to the 9th of 
March 1738, relating to any losses sustain- 

ed by his majesty’s subjects, by depreda- 

tions committed .by the Spaniards in Eus 
rope or America, which have not already 

been laid before this House.” 


‘Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


Sir ; I must think, that gentlemen give 
themselves a very unnecessary trouble, 
when, upon this occasion, or any occasion — 
of the like nature, they talk to u’ of the 
right we have to enquire into the conduct 
of any public measure. In former times, 
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this right may, perhaps, have been denied, 
by the parasites of princes, who aimed at 
_arbitrary power. But it is a right that 
has never, of late years, been denied ; 
it has never been, I believe, so much as in- 
’ ginuated by any gentlemen now in this 
‘ House, that we have not such a right, or 
that it ought not to be exercised upon 
every properoccasion. But, as parliamen-. 
tary enquiries into the conduct of these 
that are employed by the crown, are ge- 
nerally the cause of great ferments in the 
nation, especially when. they are directed 
against those in high stations, and as such 
inquiries are always dangerous, as well as 
troublesome, even to the best and most 
faithful servants of the crown, they ought 
- not to be set on foot but when there is 
an absolute and apparent necessity for so 
doing. We may remember, the very last 
enquiry that was set on foot, raised such a 
ferment in the nation, as, at last, ended in 
a dangerous and destructive civil war. 
That enquiry was absolutely and ap- 
parently necessary; but necessary as it 
_ was, if we had, at that time, been engaged 
in ‘a foreign war, I should have been for 
tting it off till the conclusion of the war; 
or, if the disaffeeted or discontented 
partys call them which you will, could 
ave had any foreign assistance, they 
. might, perhaps, have been able to have 
turned the tables, and instead of havin 
their conduct enquired into and punishe 
as it deserved, they might have enquired 
into and punished the conduct of those 
who: had so justly set up an enquiry into 
theirs. 3 
All such enquiries, Sir, must therefere 
be allowed to be of dangerous consequence 
to the tranquillity of the nation; and, if 
we consider by whom sueh enquiries are 
generally set on foot and carried on, we 
must allow, that they are not only trou- 
blesome, but dangerous, to the persons 
whose conduct is gy oer into. They 
are generally set on foot by the personal 
enemies of those in the adminxtration, and 
are usually carried qn with a zeal for con- 
demning, which stifles every sentiment of 
compassion, and makes human frailties ap- 
pear to be monstrous crimes. I shall grant,: 
Sir, that it is a great advantage to a per- 
son signe sean by a. private oar 
or. by a ic rt, to be] tried 
ond f Jaicly acquitted. ; yet, spleen Pl I 
believe, no such person would chuse to put 
himself upon his trial, if’ he could conve- 
hiently avoid ‘it; for even the most inno- 
eent may, by il accident or mistake, 
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be condemned, and therefore a prudent 
man, let his innocence be never so ap 

rent, will always chuse to vindicate iis 
character by some other method, rather 
than run the risk of a legal and formal 
trial. For this reason, Sir, I shall be no 


way surprised, if I find the friends of those 


who were concerned in our late negocia- 
tions with Spain, opposing any parliamen- 
tary enquiry into those negociations; es- 
pecially as I am convinced, whatever some 
gentlemen may please to suggest, that 


there was not one wrong step made in the 


whole course of that. transaction. 

I presume, Sir, it will appear from what 
I have said, that no parliamentary enquiry 
ought ever to be set on foot, but when 
there is an absolute and apparent neces- 
sity for so doing; and therefore, I shall 
next observe, that there never can be such 
a necessity, but when there appears to 
have been a flagrant error in some part of 


the conduct of our public affairs. A na-— 


tional misfortune is no just cause for a par- 
liamentary enquiry, unless there be ground 
to believe, that it was owing to the crime, 
the neglect, or the weakness of those who 
were concerned in advising or conducting 
our public affairs. I shall most readily 
admit, that war is a great misfortune to 
any nation; and that it is a greater mis- 
fortune to a trading nation, than to 

other: to which I must add, that to ths 
nation, I believe, it is a greater misfortune 


_to be involved in a war with Spain, than 


with any other nation in Europe. But 
this is so far from being a reason for an 
enquiry, that it is a justification of the pa- 
cific measures so long pursued by the ad- 
ministration. Their avoiding a war as 
long as ible, their endeavouring: as 
much as they could to bring matters to an 
accommodation, is, in my opinion, a mani- 
festation of their prudence, and of their 
stedfast regard for the trade and happiness 
of their country. Suppose it true, which 


I have good reason to believe is far from 


being the case, that the Spaniards were so 
wrong-headed as to look upon our regard 
for ourselves, as a sign of our fear of them, 
could this be called a weakness in those 
that had the’ management of our affairs, 
especially as they have now convinced the 
Spaniards of theirerror? And, if the court 
of Spain did really fall into such an error, 


be a lasting memorial for that nation, never 
to fall into such another. _ 
Thus, Sir, I think, it is evident, that 


our present misfortune of being engaged 


esent war will 


ww 
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ima war with Spain, can be no reason for - 


setting up a parliamentary enquiry into 
our late transactions with that nation, un- 
less it should be said, that we made un- 
reasonable demands upon them, or entered 

recipitately into the war, neither of which, 


-believe, will be expressly alledged by. 


any of those gentlemen who now seem so 


' fond of parliamentary enquiries, though 


the hon. gentleman has been pleased to 
insinuate something like it; for, I must 
think, a war is precipitately entered into, 


if. it is begun at the very worst time that 


could have been chasen for that purpose. 
I cannot, however, be. of his opinion: I 
cannot. think, that last summer .was the 


- worst, or the most improper time we could 


have chosen for entering into a war, or 
ordering reprisals against Spain. The ad- 
ditions made by Spain to its navy, we 


_ knew, could be of no signification in a war 


against this nation; and though the courts 
of France and Spain have- been of late 
more firmly united than they were about 
15 years ago; yet that union will not, I 
hope, prevail with France to assist the 
Spaniards in an unjust war against us ; but, 
if it should, it is not to be imputed to any 
error in our conduct, but to the present 
circumstances of the two courts; for whilst 
the present king of Spain lives, it is na- 
tural to suppose, that there will be an 
union between the two; and this is another 
very strong argument for justifying the 
length, or, if gentlemen please, the te- 
diousness of our hegociations ; because, if 
the present king of Spain had, in the mea 

time, happened to die, we should probably 
have found that court more flexible, and 
more inclined‘to come to a friendly ac- 
commodation with us. But, as that event 
did not happen, and as it became at last 
absolutely necessary for us to vindicate 
our rights by force of arms, we were 


obliged to.take our fate, let who would 


declare against us; for, let the situation 
of affairs in Europe be what it will, I hope 
it will always be the happiness of this na- 


tion to find proper and powerful allies upon. 


the continent, as soon as we have occasion 
for them. But, I must observe, Sir, that 
the best method to have good allies, is to 
shew them, we can stand upon our own 
legs; for, if they should suppose we can- 
not do without them, ‘they will of course 
impose harder terms upon us, than they 
cguid otherwise think of. | 

With regard to otr own conduct, there- 


fore, Ido hot think there is the ground 


far suspecting it of any weakness, either 
(VOL. XI.J | ; 2 
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or in the time we chose for commencing . 


it; and consequently there can be no ne- 


cessity for an enquiry... I, indeed, never ° 


-heard of a parliamentary enquiry into pub- - 


lic measures, unless they were suchas had : 


been first censured by parliament. 


Can . 


this, Sir, be alledged agaipst any part of. 


our negociations with Spain? Those -nee 


a 


gociations did, at last, end in a treaty : that - 
treaty was approved of by parliament. If’. 
it had been censured, there would tlien . 


have been good reason for enquiring into 


the negdciations by which it was conclud- - 
ed ; but, so far otherwise, it was approved - 
of, and justly approved of by both Houses, - 


in my opinion, whatever some gentlemen 
might think of it. 


By that treaty, a repas.. 
ration for the damage our merchants had. 


suffered was expressly promised; nay, a 


proper provision was made for preventing © 
This was all : 


any search in time to come. 


we could desire, and the consequence. has - 


the Spaniards thought it so good for us, 
that they afterwards refused to perform 
their part of it; and this is the true and 


-shewn, it was a good treaty for this nation s . 


a 


the-sole cause of the present war; there- . 


fore, I am surprised any gentleman should 


pretend to be ignorant of the cause of this. ' 


war, or that a parliamentary enquiry: is 


necessary for informing any man in the. 


kingdom what was the cause ofthe war. 


Whatever doubts some gentlemen with: — 


in-doors may have, hawever much they 
may refine, about the remote cause of the 


war, I am persuaded, Sir, no gentlemen, . 


or at least very few without doors, pretend - 


to doubt of the court of Spain’s being the 


sole cause of the war, by refusing to fulfil . 
that Convention they had so lately and sa : 


solemnly agreed to. And, I am as fully 


persuaded, that with regard to the nego- ~ 


ciations which ended in that treaty, there 


are no complaints without doors amongst | 


men of figure and sense, except such as 
are prejudiced ‘by their passions, or such 
as are disaffected to his majesty, and con- 
sequently ready to find fault with every 


thing done by his servants. _If there are. | 


any complaints without doors, they are 
wholly among the vulgar, the ignorant, the 
prejudiced andthe, disaffected ; and if this 
House were to shew so great a regard to 
the complaints of such men, as to enter 


into a parliamentary enquiry, in order to- 
convince or satisfy them, we should never . 


be able to do any thing else but enquire, 
nor would such enquiries ever convince. 
or satisfy them, but, an the contrary, . 


Ory | : 
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plaint. : ; 


Therefore, Sir, whatever right we may. 


have to enquire, however much.it may be 
our.duty to enquire into public transac- 
tions, we are at.present under no necessity, 
nor have we any occasion to take up our 
time with enquiries. But even suppose an 
enquiry were. necessary, yet it. may be 
prudent-to delay going upon it for some 
time ;.and this; I think, is the case with re- 
gard to the enquiry now proposed. Sup- 
pose it were necessary to enquire into our 
negociations with Spain antecedenf to the 
Convention, it would, I think, be very im- 


prudent to go upon. it in this session of 


parliament ; because it would be necessary 
to have several papers laid before us, which 
it-would be most imprudent to make pub- 
lic, as every paper must be, that is‘ laid 
before such a numerous assembly. Whe- 
ther the papers now moved for may be ne- 
cessary for an enquiry into our late nego- 
ciations with Spain, I shall not-determine; 
but this-I may with confidence affirm, that 
_ the laying of all the letters and instruc- 
tions moved for, before this assembly, might 
_ be attended with most fatal consequences. 
We all ‘know, Sir, that the Spaniards 
lay the whole blame ‘of the war upon us, 
by pretending, we were the first that broke 
‘the Convention. Their pretences, indeed, 
are so weak, and so apparently ill-founded, 
that they do not. deaeres an . answer, 
and far less the notice of this House; but 
if this motion should ‘be, agreed to, and 
complied with by his majesty, the Jetters 
and instructions thereby called for, might 
afford the Spaniards some plausible grounds, 
at least-more plausible than any they yet 
alledged, fur saying, it was this nation that 
first violated the Convention. If from 
these papers it should appear, that hostile 
instructions were sent to any of our sea- 
commanders,or to any of our governors, 
though it should appear at the same fime, 
that those instructions were conditional, 
and not to be carried. into execution, un- 
less the court of Spain should refuse such 
or such a reasonable demand, yet that 
court would from thence argue, that we 
~ had dealt deceitfully, or not candidly, b 
them; becayse it from thence appeared, 
that we had been preparing to attack them, 


at the very time we were treating with 


them. Besides this, there are many other 
circumstances might appear from the 
papers and instructions now. called for, 
which might give the court of Spain some 
colour, though not real ground, for laying 


@ 
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would afford them new matter for com-'{:the blame of the war at our door; and as 
- +. { we do not know what effect these colour- | 


‘able pretences might have upon foreign ~ 


courts, all of whom now look‘ upon the war 
as owing to the obstinacy of the Spaniards 


alone, we ought not, I think, in prudence, 


to call for any papers that may probabl 
furnish our sneinicaw th such arteries: _ 
Another fatal consequence that may 
ore arise from having these papers 
aid before us, is a discovery of those de- 


- signs that are now to be executed against 
theenemy. Let us consider, Sir, the cir-. 


cumstances the nation was in last year. 


His majesty was by the advice of his pare - 


liament to make a last attempt for accom- 


-modating our differences with Spain in an - 
amicable manner: For this purpose, he - 
was to make aperemptory demand of every : 


thing we had a riglit to insist on; and for 


making this demand effectual, or at least . 
to give it its due weight, he sent admiral . 
Haddock with a squadroninto the Mediter- | 
d commodore Brown with an- | 


ranean, 
other to the West-Indies ; in order to shew 


the court of Spain, that we were resolved . 


to ni ae hostilities, if they attempted to. 
uibb 


tion, by which, as I have said, we obtained 
aH we could: desire. We must. suppose, 


that these squadrons were funished with - 


instructions for beginning hostilities, in 
case the court of. Spain had absolutely re- 


fused to treat with us upon a reasonable - 


footing; and consequently we must sup- 


pose, that in the instructions there were 
schemes laid down, how our squadrons - 
were to begin the attack, and where they . 


were to make the first hostile‘attempt upon 
the enemy. As Spain submitted, and 


concluded a most reasonable treaty: with | 
us, there was then no occasion for carrying . 
any of those schemes or designs into exe-: 
cution.; but now that Spain has, by adding - 
breach of faith to her former obstinacy, - 


obliged us to begin the war, these schemes 


or designs, or some of them, must now be | 


carried into execution; and before this is 
done, I am sure it would be very impru- 
dent to discover them to the enemy, which 
would be thé certain consequence of having 
the letters and instructions now called for, 
laid before us. We should thereby give 


Spain an opportunity of providing against 


every attack we can e, and of taking 
all possible means for rendering our designs. 
against them abortive. ° 7 

Sir, whatever opinion the people without 
doors may have of the past conduct of 


e with us any longer. This had the. . 
esired effect: it produced the Conven- 


~ 
- 
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those, who have tte direction of our public 


affairs, I am certain, they would have no. 


good opinion of, nor any confidence in 
their future conduct, should they agree to 
this motion, or advise his majesty to comply 
with it: I must, therefore, be of opinion, 
that, should we agree to the Address pro- 
posed, his majesty would find himself 
under a necessity of refusing our request ; 
and as I am very well assured, that his 
majesty will never refuse any reasonable 
request that can be made to him by his 

arliament, I shall always be against mak- 
img any request, which, I think, he cannot 
in prudence, or consistently with the wel- 
fare of his kingdoms, fully comply with. 
The Address proposed, I ‘hope, I have 
shewn to be a request of this nature ; this 
is the light I view it in; and this is a most 
substantial reason for my giving a negative 
to the motion. - 


Mr. Edmund Waller: 


Sir; I shall readily admit, that the rights 
and privileges of parliament have not of 
date years been so much disputed by our 
ministers, as they were formerly, and if it 
were necessary, I could give a very good 
reason for this complaisance on the part of 
eur ministers; but the acknowledging of 
our right to enquire will signify but little, 
if it should ever come to be in the power 
of ministers, to prevail with a majority of 
‘this House, to put a negative upon every 
question that tends to an enquiry. This, I 
hope, is not now our case: but I must ob- 
eerve, that, for many years past, either our 
fninisters have been extremely good, or 
our parliaments extremely complaisant ; 


for there has been no regular parliamentary | 


enquiry into the conduct of any one mi- 
nister, whilst he continued to be so; and if 
no minister’s conduct is ever to be ex- 
amined by parliament, till after he is given 
up by the crown, I cannot think, that par- 
liamentary enquiries will ever be of any 
great service to the nation. The hon. gen- 
tleman that spoke last, has been so’good 
as to acknowledge our right’ to enquire 
into the conduct of: public affairs ; but: if 
the arguments he. has been pleased to make 
use of upon this occasion, be’ allowed to 
be of any weight, I am sure, no parlia- 
mentary enquiry into a minister’s conduct 
can ever be set on foot, because they will 
be of equal weight against every future 
enquiry, and évery motion that may tend 
fothatend. — fe ee 

The hon. gentleman is pleased to say, 
we ought never to‘enquire, but when there 
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appears to have been a flagrant error in 
the conduct of our public affairs. Sir, . 


how is this errer to appear, if we are: 


never to have laid before us any papers 
that relate to the late conduct of aur public 
affairs? Does not every gentleman ‘see, 
that the end. of am enquiry is here mis- 


taken for the cause? A general suspicion 


therefore, must always be a good cause, 
and this is what gave occasion for the pre- 
sent ‘motion. There is at present the 
Sfrongest reason to suspect most egregious 


errors in the late conduct of our public 


affairs, and we desire to have the papers 
now moved for laid before us, that we ma 
from thence point out the errors our mi- 
nisters may have been guilty of, @r remove 
the suspicions which aré now so general, 
and which may have been unjustly con- 
ceived. But I will go farther: I will 
affirm that, if our ministers have been 
guilty of no error in their late conduct, 
they have’ at least been guilty of a most 
egregious mistake. They declared, with 
the greatest assurance, for several years 
together, that they had reason to hope for 
a happy issue from their pacific negocia- 
tions. Does it not: now evidently appear 
that they were mistaken? And as I can 
discover no material ‘difference between 
an error and 2 mistake, I must therefore 
think, that from the hon. gentleman’s own 
argument, there is an absolute and ap- 
parent necessity for enquiring into our 
late conduct; and if there be a necessity 
for examining our late conduct, we ought 
to have all papers before us, that may any ° 
way contribute to our information. 

ether we ought, or ought not to en-. 
quire into the fate conduct of our public 
affairs is therefore, I think, a question 
that can &dmit of no dispute, and, I think, 
it has not been said, that the papers called 
for are not necessary for our information. 
But we are told, they cannot be laid be- 
fore us, because the secrets of our govern- 
ment would thereby be discovered to our 
enemies, which might be of mischievous 
consequence to’ the nation. That these 
papers contain some secrets, which our 
ministérs do not desire to have discovered, 
is what I am fully convinced of, otherwise 
this motion would not bé so strenuously 
opposed ; but that this’ discovery might be 
of any mischievous consequence to thena- 
tion, is what I very much doubt of. It is 
what every gentleman, as a member -of 
this House, ought to doubt of, because’ in 
the present case, we ought: certainly to 
have all the information that canbe given 
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consistently with the public safety; and 
_in a case where we ought to doubt, it is 
below the dignity of this assembly to take 
a resolution of that doubt from any of our 
own members. In such a case, ‘it is: from 
- his majesty alone we can accept of any 
satisfaction, and the only method ct ob- 
taining that satisfaction is, by agreeing to 
the Address proposed. ..Can our present- 
‘ing such an Address be attended with any 
bad consequence ? If his majesty, by: way 
.of answer, should tell us, that some of those 
papers could not safely be laid before us, 
would such an answer be attended with 


any bad consequence? Could it be said to, 


_ bea refusal of our request? No, Sir, every 
refusal of: such request implies, in its own 
nature, the conditien of its being consistent 
‘with the public safety ; and therefore his 
majesty’s telling us that it is not, will al- 
. ways be looked on by a dutiful House of 
Commons, as.a sufficient angwer to such a 
request; but it is an answer we can take 
from none but our sovereign ;: it is beneath 
our dignity to take such an-answer from 
any of his servants. — = 
Supposing then there wasa probability, 
that some of these papers might make a 
discovery, which would be of dangerous 
consequence to the nation, it would be 
no argument against our agreeing to the 
motion. But so fat otherwise, it is not 
possible to suppose, that any of the papers 
now called for contain any secrets, the dis- 
covery of which might be of bad conse- 


quence to the nation, without supposing’ 


our ministers to have been guilty of a very 
great weakness. I shall grant, that in 
summer, 1738, we were, or at leas€ our 
ministers were, in a state’ of uncertainty 
about war or peace. I shall grant, it’ was 
right in'‘them to contrive and form schemes 
for attacking the Spaniards, in case they 
had refused to treat with us upon a rea- 
sonable footing ; but whiist they were in 
this doubt, I am sure it would have been 
very wrong, in them, to have commyp- 
nicated such schemes, either to.the com- 
manders of our squadrons, or to the go- 
vernors of our plantations. For as no 
such scheme could be carried into execn- 
tion by them, till they had an account-from 
hence that our pacific negociations were 
entirely broke off, and war resolved on; 
and as the same express that carried them 
this account, might likewise have carried 
them the schemes our ministers had 


formed, with proper instructions for put-. 


ting them in execution, it would have been 
‘most imprudent and rash in our ministers, 
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to give or send them any warlike schemes,; 
or instructions for executing any such: 


‘scheme, before they sent them an account. 


of our negociations being entirely broke, 
off. We cannot, therefore, suppose, that, 
any of the letters or instructions now called. 
for contain any secrets, or any schemes; 
which are now to be executed, unless we 
suppose that our ministers were guilty of 
a piece of great weakness ; and if we supe 
pose them guilty of such a piece of weak-. 
ness, it is a good reason, not only for en- 
quiring into their conduct, but for remove. 
ing them from our public councils; for in 


journey we are now entered upon, it is not 
likely, those ministers can carry us through’ 


with safety, that made such a trip at the, 
first outset. . : | 


Sir, if the letters and instructions now. 
called for, were such as they ougly to have, 
been, they could contain nothing but 
orders and directions how to take care -of 
our trade, and prevant our merchants be- 


gociating with those that had plundered 
them. It was certainly our business to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, our merchants. 


being plundered during the course of our- 


negociation, not only for the sake of our, 
trade, but for the sake of succeeding in our. 
negociation; for the less we suffered, the less. 
reparation we had to demand, and the less 
we had to demand, the more easily might: 
we expect to obtain satisfaction. in an 
amicable way. It was, therefore, the duty, 
of those whose business it was, to send the. 
most prudent and exact instructiogs to our. 
commanders, governors,’and consuls, to, 
take all proper care of our trade in the 
mean time: and here, IJ believe, the secret, 
lies. Considering how many of our mer. 
chant ships were seized, how many plun-. 
dered, and some perhaps, with their whole. 
crew, sunk after being stripped of every, 
thing the pirates thought valuable, there 
is the greatest reason to suspect, that. 


proper instructions given. for that pur-. 
pose; and this is the secret, I believe, 
which some amongst us are so much afraid, 
of having discovered; but will the dis- 
covery of this secret be attended with any 
mischievous consequence .to the nation ?. 
Can the enemy fiom thence get any -ad- 
vantage? on the contrary, Sir, if this se- 
cret be not now discovered ; if those who. 


care of our trade in time of peace, be left 
to take care of it in time of war, this 


noes 
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the dangerous, and, I am afraid, long | 


ing farther plundered whilst we were ne- — 


due care was not taken of our. trade, nor. 


neglected; or did not know how :to take: 
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nation must suffer many losses in trade, 
and the enemy must reap many advan- 
tages, which neither we should have suf- 
fered, nor they have reaped, if proper care 


had been taken to prevent ‘it. This isa’ 


consequence, and a fatal consequence, 
which reason may. convince us of, and it 
is, in my opinion, confirmed by what has 
already passed since the war began; for if 
the enemy, in every four months, durin 
the continuance of the.war, should be able 
to take as many of our merchant-ships, as 
they have done in the four months since 
it began, J am afraid, we. shall neither: get 
honour nor advantage by the war, and in 
the megh time our trade will be utterly. 
undone. 7 

- As for the handle the enemy may get 
from these papers, for throwing the blame 
of the war upon this nation; it is impos- 
sible tosuppose they can get such a handle 
from these, or from any papers that can 
be laid before parliament. The cause of 
the war is now so well known, that it-is 
needless either for them or us.to dissemble 
or disguise it any longer. The non pay- 
ment of the 95,000/. stipulated by the 
convention, was not the cause of the war; 
but the unavoidableness of a war, without 
giving up the point of search, was the 
cause of that non payment. It is known 
to all Europe, as well as to every man in 
this nation, that the two principal puints in 
dispute between a et and us, were repa- 
ration for past sufferings, and no search in 
time tocome. ‘The Spaniards, I believe, 
wese from the beginning resolved to grant 
‘us neither the one nor the other, but were 
willing to negociate with us as .long as we 
pleased, betause, in the mean time, they 
had an opportunity to enrich themselves 
by the plunder’ of our. merchants; and 
though a suspension at least of searching 
till the point of right should be determin- 
ed, ought to have been a preliminary to 
any negociation, yet we not only entered 
upon a negociation, but have concluded 
two treaties with them, without stipulating 
so much as a suspension of ‘searching our 
ships upon the open seas. In this manner 
we continued to negociate with them for 
almost 20 years, and would, I believe, 
have still continued to do so, if the spirit 
of the nation had not at last risen up 
against this tedious, hopeless, and unequal 
method of negociation ; for the late con- 
vention gave us nothing but a new fund 
for negociation. It gave us no security, 
it gave us no satisfaction, it gave usno 
separation, but what the Spaniards them- 
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selves had before acknowledged ‘to be 
justly due to us. Before this convention 
was concluded, the king ef Spain himself 
had allowed six of our ships to: have been: 
unjustly seized ; these six ships, I suppose, 
he reckoned worth 27,0G0/. and. this was 
all the reparation he would agree to give. 
If we would accept of this reparation, re- 
lease all other demands, and leave the point 
of search, as well as all other disputes, to 
a@ new negociation, the Spaniards were 
willing to conclude a treaty or conven- 
tion with us; and so fond were we of hav- 
ing a treaty of some sort or other, that 
we agreed to these terms.. But though 
this treaty was not censured, as in my opi-. 
nion, it ought to have been, within doors, 
yet it wasso much censured, and so loudly 


and generally exclaimed against without ~~ 


doors, that our ministers saw, the nation 
would neither give up, nor bear to negociate. 
any longer about the point:of search, nor 
would it bear with seeing the South- 
Sea company made a sacrifice of to the 
unjust resentment of the court of: Spain. 

This the court of Spain were sensible: 
of, as well as our ministers; and as the- 
court of Spain were resolved not to yield. 
to us in either of these points, they saw,. 
that a war was unavoidable, even though 
they had paid the 95,000/. stipulated by- 
the convention. Therefore, as I have said, 
it was enot the non-payment of that: 
sum that was the cause of the war,: 
but it was the unavoidableness of a war- 
that was the catse of that non-payment ;. 
and it was the court of Spain’s obsti-. 
nately insisting upon these two points, 
which of their side were most unjust, that, 
was ‘the cause of a war becoming una-: 
voidable. This every man of sense, both 
abroad and at home, is fully apprized of.; 
It is the unjust obstinacy of the court of. 
Spain, that must, by every one, he look-- 
ed on as the cause of the war; but whe-: 
ther that obstinacy was occasioned by. 
the conduct of our ministers, is a question . 
of a different nature, and a question that. 
will, I hope, be soon examined into, in: the: 
only place where such a question can be. 
properly examined, I mean, a free, an ins. 
dependent, and an unbiassed British par- ’ 
liament. | oe at 

Considering the power of the two na-. 
tions ; considering the incapacity of Spain, 
either to hurt,this nation, or to defend 
itself against us ; and considering how se- 
verely it has, in former reigns, felt the: 


weight of our resentment, it must be al-, 


lowed, Sir, that the obstinacy of the court: 


a, 
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of Spain, in points that are so manifestly 
wnjust, is both surprizing and unaccount- 
able. It must be allowed to be a suffi- 
-eient cause for suspecting the conduct 
of our negociators, and as suspicion 
is a good cause for a parliamentary en- 
quiry, for this reason, if there were 
none other, their conduct ought to be 
strictly enquired mto, and all papers ne- 
cessary for that purpose ought to be laid be- 
‘fore us. But according to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s way-of arguing, it will always be 
too early or too late, to’ call for any papers 
that may give light into the epuidacs of 
‘@ minister. Whilst he is alive, and en- 
trusted by the crown, it will always be too 
early for this House to call for any papers 
Telating to his conduct, because you may 
thereby discover the secrets of the govern- 
ment. In time of peace you may thereby 
disturb, or render. fruitless, his negocia- 
tions for preventing a war ; and in time of 
war, you may thereby discover his,schemes 
fer carrying it on. Thus, whilst he is alive, 
and favoured by the crown, it will always 
be too early to call for any papers relating 
to his conduct ; and after he is dead, I am 


sure, it will be too late to enquire into his: 


conduct. At this rate, Sir,. you must 
never enquire into the conduct of any*mi- 
nister, whilst he continues in favour with 
the crown ; and if this should be laid down 
@s8 a maxim, it would destroy the ehief use 
of parliaments. The nation would have 
no legal way left of getting rid of a weak 
or wicked minister; and if this should 
ever come to be our case, it would be ri- 
diculous in us to boast of the happiness 
_ of our constitution, or to say, we are a free 
people. | a 3 

For this reason, Sir, I hope the argu- 
ments which the hon. gentleman has been 
pleased to make use of, will have no 
weight, either in this case, or any other of 
the like nature. But in this case, there 
is not the least room for making use of 
such anargument ; because it is impossible 
to suppose the papers; now called for, con- 
tain any secrets that ought not to be dis- 
covered, without supposing our ministers 
to have been guilty of great weakness, 
and this, I hope, the hon. gentleman is far 
from supposing, or desiring others to 
suppose. 
- | Mr. Robert Tracey: | 

Sir; the very argument the hon. gen- 
tlemen have made use of im favour of this 
motion, is with me aw argument for being 
against it. They say, it is. necessary to 
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make a solemn parliamentary enquiry into 
the late conduct of our public rt ea and 
therefore, it is necessary to have these 
papers laid before us. Now, I think, it is 


‘not in the least necessary to make any en- 


quiry into the late conduct of our public 
affairs, and therefore, I think there is no 
necessity for our having these papers, or 
any other papers of the like nature laid be- 
fore us. I entertain no suspicions, that 
there was either weakness or wickedness 
in any of our late measures: I think they 
were all as prudent and as right as could 
be expected from human wisdom; and I 
have this comfort, that my opinion ‘has 
always been, and, I -hope, still is*the opi- 
nion ‘of parliament. I do not remember 
that any one public measure has lately 
been taken, but what has had the previous 


consent, or*the posterior approbation of 


parliament; and therefore I can see no 
reason why we should interrupt our minis- 
ters in the prosecution of the just and ne- 
cessary war we are now engaged in, by 
putting them upon their trial before this 
assembly. : 

I can find no fault, Sir, with any part of 
the conduct of those who are now our mi- 
nisters, but I am really surprised at the 
conduct of those that oppose them, and 


who are now the advocates for this motion. . © 


They seem in their conduct, or at least in 
some part of it, to imitate a man whom, I 
am certain, they do not jike. The king of 
Spain, Sir, seems to have laid-it down asa 
maxim, that he may abdicate the crown, 
and take it up again, whenever he thinks 
fit. He has already done so once ; but if 
he abdicates a second time, I hope they 
will not again give him leave to resume. 
I hope he will be served as a neighbouring 


monarch was, who, it is thought, had like- 


wise a design of reascending the throne, 
but was prevented by being locked up ina 
castle. The gentlemen in the serie 
like the king of Spam, have once already re- 
tired from their seats inthis House, and like 
him too, have again resumed them: if they 
do so a second time, I think they ought to 
be taken at their word, and prevented from 
having it in their power to return. The 
king of Spain, and his queen together, 
ever since he resumed the crown, have 
been raising continual broils and disturb- 
ances in Europe: in this too these gentle- 
men seem to imitate him: they seem, I 
think, to come here only with a design to- 
raise disturbances, and to impede and re- 
tard the public measures, af a time when 
every engine of government ought: te be 
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left to act with the utmost vigour and free- 
dom. Even this motion I must look on as 
@ prosecution of: the. same design, and 
therefore, I shall be against our agreeing 
to it. : 


Mr. George Heathcote: 


Sir; whatever the hon. gentleman who. 


ke last may think, whatever the majo- 
rity of this House may think of our late 
public measures, I am very sure the majo- 
rity of.the nation do not approve of them. 
The majority of the nation not ony disap- 
proved of the pacific, negotiating humour 
that for so many years prevailed amongst 
us; but they 
that our negotiators were either most 
egregiously 
Spain, or induced from some private mo- 
tives of their own, to continue negotiating, 
and suffering our merchants to be plun- 
dered, after their being fully assured that 
their negotiations could have no success. 
If the former was their case, they . were 
guilty of a most pernicious weaknéss ; if 
the latter, of a. most heinous wickedness. 
This is the way of thinking with almost 
every man without doors, nay, it is the 
way of talking with almost every man 
without doors, that is not paid for talking 
otherwise ; and indeed the very nature of 
the case must, in my opinion, make every 
man think so, whatever way he may talk. 
It is now almost twenty years since the 
Spaniards set up their pretence to a right 
of searching our ships in the American seas, 
and seizing and confiscating ‘such as had 
what they were pleased to call contraband 

ds on board. It is almost twenty years 
since they began to exercise this right, and 
they have continued to exercise it without 
interruption, and with great success, ex- 
cept when they suspended it, that they 
might afterwards reassume the exercise of 
it with the more safety. 

If they had only set up such a right, 
Sir, without making use of it, or if the use 
they made of it had done no immediate 
prejudice to this nation, we. might have 
negociated with them about it for some 
years, we might have delayed insisting 


peremptorily upon their giving it up in 
express terms; but, as they not only set it ° 


up, but: made use of it; and as the use 
they made of it was infinitely prejudicial, 
as well as dishonourable to the nation, it 
is amazing that we did not bring them to 
@ positive declaration upon this head many 
years ago: one would really think our 
ministers were infatuated, and-cannot help 
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concluding, that they must either have been 
most egregiously imposed on by the court 
of Spain, or that, with their eyes open, 
they sacrificed the rights, the honour, the 
trade, and the navigation of their country, 
to some private views of their own. Be- 
fore this dispute came to an open rupture, 
frequent attempts were made in this House 
to enquire into this part of our minister’s 
conduct, and motians. were frequently 
made for having such papers laid before us, 
as were necessary for that purpose; but, 
we were then told, that the laying such 
papers before us would interrupt the course 
of our negociations, and would, probably, 
make a war unavoidable, which might be 
otherwise prevented. This always pre- 
vented any enquiry into the conduct of 
our negociators, during the course.of their 
negociations ; and, now we are told,. you 
must not have the papers necessary for 
such an enquiry laid before you, because 
it will discover those schemes that have 
been concerted by our wise minsters for. 
carrying on the war. ae et 
Sir, an hon. gentleman has already 
shewn, that it is impossible to suppose any. 
such discovery can be made, by the papers 
now called for; but I will go farther, I 
will insist upon it, that such a discovery, 
if it were made, eould do us no prejudice, 


but that-on the contrary, if may be of great | 


service. We have no occasion, Sir, to 
Yhake a secret of any of our designs agairist — 
the Spanish West Indies, and ‘there, I 
hope, most of our schentes against Spain . 
are, and will be laid. Suppose our mi- 
nisters had, during their late negociations, 
concerted such hostile schemes, and sup- 
pose they were so weak, as to communicate: 
those schemes to our sea-commanders, our 
governors, or our consuls, and to have sent 
instructions for carrying them into execu- 
tion, before they knew whether they were 
to be executed or no;° for though they 
may be wise, I: do not take them to be 
conjurors, and, therefore, I cannot sup- 
pose, they knew what resolutions the court: 
of Spain would come to, upon our making 
a peremptory demand.- I say, suppose all. 
that in this case can be sup aed 

now that war is declared; in the power of 
Spain to prevent the execution of such 
schemes, or to take any measures for ren-. 
dering the execution more difficult? Sup-. 
pose we had concerted a scheme for rake 
ing an attack upon the Havanna, upon Car- 
thagena, Vera-Cruz, er any of: the other: 
Spanish settlements in America, could the — 
Spaniards now send a reinforcement of- 


is it, .~ 
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troops to any of those places, if we take: 


proper measures to prevent it? Whilst we 
are masters at sea, it is evident they can- 
not; therefore a discovery of such schemes 
¢an do no prejudice, but may be of ser- 
vice to the nation, because it may frighten 
the court of Spain into a compliance with 
eur just demands, which is the only way 
they have, or can take ‘for preventing the 
execution of them. 

. The obstinacy of the court of Spain, 
during the course of our negociations, I 
am convinced, Sir, proceeded entirely 
from the ignorance or the timidity of our 
negociators, which gave that court reason 
to think, either that we did. not understand 
aur own rights, or that we were afraid of 
endeavouring to vindicate them by force 
of arms ; and now that war is declared, I 
am convinced, that their obstinacy in con- 
tinuing the war, rather than submit to rea- 
sonable terms, can proceed from nothing 
but a belief, that we either do nét know 
how to prosecute the war, or that we dare 
not prosecute it in the proper way, for 
fear of disobliging their friends the French, 
If from a discovery of our schemes, it should 
appear, that we both know how to. prose- 
cute the war, and dare prosecute it in the 
proper way, which, I hope, will appear, 
whenever our schemes are discovered, I 
am persuaded, it would put an-end to 
the obstinacy of the Spaniards, and, 
consequently, to the present war, whiclt 
must be allowed to be inconvenient 
for us, but it may, probably, be fatal 
to them. Therefore, there can be no 
danger in our having the papers now 
called for laid. before us: without them, 
or, at least, most of them, we can have no 
satisfaction ‘as to our past conduct; and 
whatever we may think about it, we ought 
to have some regard to what our consti- 
tuents think of it: many of them have suf- 
fered by the tediousness of our negocia- 
tions: most of them complained of our 
continuing so long to negociate, under the 
insults and depredations we were thereby 
exposed to; and as our negociations now 
appear to have been‘ fruitless, those that 
are to suffer by the war have reascn to ask, 
why they were made to suffer so much by 
the peace? In this they expect satisfaction 
from parliament, and if they should be dis- 
appointed, they will, I fear, have the same 


opinion of us, that most of them, I believe, : 


_ have of our late negociators: they will 
think, we have a greater regard to our 
own ease and tranquillity, than we’ have to 
the honour of the nation, or the happmess 
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of the people ; which is a character I shail 


always endeavour to avoid, and, therefore, - 
I must be for agreeing to the motion now | 
under our consideration. -  . | 


Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; I have always attended my duty 
in this House, and always shall, as long as 
the people freely and Voluntarily do me. - 
the Heaout of chusing me one of their re- 
presentatives ; but if we are never to en- 
quire into the conduct of any minister, till 
that minister, or the crown, gives us leave 
to do so, our attending here, or our meet- 
ing together in this House, will be of very 
little signification to the people ; for, I 
may venture to prophecy, that if ever we | 
should have a House of Commons so com- 
plaigsant to the crown, as not to enquire . 
into the conduct of any of its ministers, 
without a Congé for that purpose, such a 
House of Commons will be as complaisant 
in every other respect; and will conse- 
quently agree to every law the crown may 
be pleased to propose, and to every grant 
the crown may be pleased to demand, and. 
insist on. Like some of the petty states in 
France or Germany, we may make humble. 
remonstances to our sovereign, and repre- 
sent our inability to comply with the free- 
gift demanded of us; but when our sove-. 
reign, or his prime minister, says, it must 
be done, we may depend on it, that such a. 
House of Commons will always submit and 
agree to what is demanded of them. The 
gentlemen of the other side of the question 
should be cautious of mentioning any. | 
thing that has been lately done in Spain, 
for there are many things now done in that. 
kingdom, which neither would nor could 
be done, if their Cortez had preserved 
their ancient freedom and independency ; ; 
and, if the maxims these gentlemen have 
been pleased to advance upon this occa- 
sion should ever be received in this king-.; 
dom, our parliaments will soon become as 
complaisant to the crewn, and of as little: 
use to the people, as the Cortez now are. 
in Spain. ss, ee sg : 

A parliamentary enquiry into a minis- 
ter’s conduct is, find, very much mis- 
taken by the gentlemen who oppose this 

uestion. Sir, it is not a trial: It isa sort 

of debt which every minister owes to. the 
public. A minister is a sort of agent or 
steward for the public; and is. not every . 
steward obliged to give an account of hig. 
stewardship? When a lord happens, upon 
the general view of his affairs, to be ee 
fectly satisfied with the management of his _ 
- 4+ 7 
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‘steward, he may save himself the trouble 
of examining, or appointing others to exa- 


mine particularly into his steward’s con-. 


duct and accounts; and, in the same man- 
ner, when a nation happens, upon the 
: Merle view of public affairs, to be per- 
ectly well satisfied with the conduct of 
its ministers, there is no necessity for a 
“particular enquiry into their conduct; but, 
will any gentleman say, this is our case at 
" present? Sir, our conduct as members of 
this House, is not in this case to be di- 
rected by our own opinion. This House 
is not the lord to whom our ministers are 
to answer for their conduct. The people 
is the lard to whom they gre to answer, and 
we are appointed by the people to exa- 
mime into their conduct and accounts. 
Therefore, when the people in general or 
2 great part of thent, seem dissatisfied with 
the conduct of public affairs, it.is our 
duty, whatever we ourselves may think, to 


make .a strict and impartial enquiry into. 


the conduct of our ministers, and to call 
for all papers that may be necessary for 
that purpose. This is not subjecting our 
ministers to a trial, it is only making them 
give an account to the people, of their 
stewardship, which is an obligation they 
la perusal ves under, when they accept 
of being the ministers of the crown, and 
consequently the stewards of the people; 
and they ought to be ready to perform 
this obligation, when, and as often as the 
people may please to require it. I am 
sorry it is not performed much oftener 
than has been usual of late years: I am 
sure, the oftener it is performed, the more 
_ it will redound to the honour of a good 

administration, the better safe-guard it- 
will be tothe people against the frauds 
and oppressiens of a bad one. 

In private life, Sir, we know that a good 
and faithful steward is desirous of having 
his management and accounts examined 
and settled as often as possible: No man 
that has honest intentions desires to have 
long, or will have perplexed accounts; 
and therefore, an examination of them can 
give him no‘concern, nor can it give him 
much trouble, or take up any consider- 
able part of his time. In public life, I am 
convinced it will always be the same: 
when there is no fraud nor mystery in a 
minister’s conduct, he will be desirous of 
having it often enquired into: Such exa- 
mination can give him no trouble, nor 
take up any part of his time; because his 
papers, his vouchers, his measures may be 
easily understood, and will justify them- 
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Papers relating to the War with Spain. 
‘selves. Therefore, when I find ministers 
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cutting and shuffling, and making use of 
all their art to prevent an examination into 
their conduct, it will always be, with mey 
a strong argument for an immediate and 
strict enquiry. But now, it seems, we 
must not enter upon an enquiry, because 
it will take off the thoughts of our minis- 
ters from the prosecution of the just and 
necessary war we are at present engaged 
in. Sir, I am surprized to hear this argu- 
ment made use of; for, it is very well 
known, that none of our generals or ad- 
mirals have had any chief concern in our 


‘administration for these several years, nor 


has any one of them ever once been em- 
ployed in our negociations; therefore 
their thoughts can be no way taken up by 
an: enquiry into our late conduct, and £ 
must think, that in time of war, our gene- 
rals and admirals ought to be his majesty’s 
chief counsellors. 1 wish they had been 
so for some years past: If they'had, we 
should not, I believe, have suffered so much 
by our negociations. Hf the advice of 
some of them had been followed, I am 
convinced, the. war would have been begun 
and ha:pily ended long before this time ; 
and, for this reason, I do not know, but an 
enquiry into our past conduct, may be one 
of the best things we can do for the public 
good, because it will take up the time of 
our negociators, and prevent their inter- 
rupting our generals and admirals in the 
prosecution of the war. ; 

It is not possible, Sir, for our ministers, 
with all their art, to shew, that an enquiry 
into their pacific conduct can be attended 
with any one disadvantage to the nation : | 
and, if any great part of the people-appear 
dissatisfied with their conduct, I have 
shewn, that it is our-duty to enquire into 
it. Wall any gentleman say, that no great 
part of the people appear dissatisfied with 
our Iong and tedious negociations ? While — 
these pacific measures were carrying on, 
the people appeared dissatisfied with them, 
and openly shewed their dissatisfaction by 
many petitions presented to this House. 
Is it possible to suppose, they are.now less 
dissatisfied than they were at that time ? 
If our pacific measures had ended in an 
honourable and solid treaty of peace, they 
might at last have given some satisfaction = _ 
the people would have forgot and forgiven 
the insults and losses the nation was exe 
posed to, by the methods that were teken 
for obtaining so good an end. But our 
negociations ended in a most insignificant 
Convention, which was called the prelimie 
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Waries to a definitive treaty of peace, but 
_iwhas since appeared to be the prelimina- 
ies to a dangerous war. In these circum- 
_ stances, is it'not natural for the people to 
at a what hopes, what foundation we 
‘had for continuing a pacific negocjation 
for so many yearg, under all the disadvan- 
tages of a real war; Is it not natural for 
the people to enquire, how we came to 
allow the Spaniards quietly, on our part at 
least, to wrest from our ancient ally the 
emperor, the rich and beautiful kingdom 
_.of the Two Sicilies? Is it not natural for 
he people to enquire, how we came to 
ut ourselves to the expence of sending a 
i squadron to conduct don Carlos 
triumphantly to the possession of that 
king om? .And all this, without their 
giving us the least satisfaction as to any 
-one pe between them and us. Sir, the 
people will enquire into these things, and 
if you do not give them satisfaction by a 
previous parliamentary enquiry, they will 
- eondemn as well as enquire: they will go 
farther, they will condemn you, as to your 
characters at least, for not having con- 
demned such a weak and pernicious con- 


ct. 

The hon. gentleman, Sir, that spoke 
first against this motion, mistook the case 
very much when he said, the Convention 
was approved of by parliament. If such a 
question had been put, it would not have 
passed. Ifthe question had been put in 
' express terms, approve or disapprove of 
that treaty, it would, I am persuaded, have 

een disappreved of, even by this House : 
_ It was disapproved of by the whole nation. 
I am surprized to hear it now said, that we 
got by that treaty any reparation for past 
Injuries, or any security against future. If 
the Spaniards had paid us the 95,000/. 
thereby stipulated, we, or at least our 
South Sea company, must have paid them 
back 68,000/. of that sum, or have lost 
- their right to the Assiento contract ; that 
all the reparation promised was only 
27,000/. which was not near equal to the 
value of the six ships, the Spaniards had 
before agknowledged to have been unjustly 
seized. Thus it is evident, that no satis- 
faction or reparation was so much as stipu- 
lated for the injured honour of the nation, 
and a very insignificant one for the losses 
of our merchants. Then, as to the point 
of search, no security against it was so 
mugh as stipulated: it was expressly re- 
ferred to be regulated by plenipotentia- 
ries ; that is to say, it was on our part ta- 


citly given up. We got nothing therefore 
: ge: 
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by that Convention, but a ngw fund far 
negociation, as an hon. gentleman has al- 
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ready said in this debate; and this our 


ministers would, I believe, have remained : 


satisfied with, for some years longer, if the 
spirit of the nation would have given them 
leave ; but they saw they durst not conti- 
nue to negociate any longer upon the for- 
mer footing, and Spain would treat with 
them upon no other.  — 
This, Sir, was the true source of the 
war. Spain did not refuse to perform her 
part of the Convention, because she 
thought it good for us, but because she saw 
that her making the stipulated payment 
would not prevent a war, unless she like- 
wise did us Justice with respect to the other 
points in dispute. This she resolved not 
to do, and therefore she resolved not to 


put 95,0007. into the hands of a people 


from whom she expected an immediate 
attack. This, Sir, was the true reason 


why Spain did not pay us the 95,000/. at . 


the time appomted ; but, when I am thus 
considering the reason why Spain did not 
make that stipulated payment, I cannot 
but observe, that in all her manifestoes, 
she attributes that non-payment to agree- 
ments ‘which the parliament never heard 
of; and this furnishes us with a new, and 
avery strong argument for enquiring into 
our negociations, previous to that Conven- 
tion, in order to see whether the court of 
Spain have any just ground for alledging 
and insisting upon such agreements ; for if 
they have, we ought at deast to censure 
those that made such agreements, before 
we punish Spain for insisting upon them.— 
Thus, Sir,'in every light the question can 


.be put, it appears necessary for us to en- ~ 


uire into our late pacific conduct.‘ In no 
light can it be supposed, that such an en- 
quiry will be attended with any danger or 
isadvantage to the nation; and, as the 
apers now called for are necessary for our 
information, upon’such an enquiry, there 
fore, I hope, the motion will be agreed to. 


_ Sir Robert Walpole : - 


Sir; I had not the good fortune of be-. 


ing here upon the first motion, but I have 


been informed of it, and of the fate it met __ 
with. I think the House was much inthe ~ 
right in saga Se negative upon it, and, I 


hope, you will do the same with regard to 


the motion now before you.’ The ques- . 


tion is not about the right.this House has 
to enquire into any public measure, or into 
the conduct of any public minister. I 


hope I shall never see this right disputed 


ma 
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hereafter, though it has been in former 
times warmly contested and positively de- 
nied. But these times, thank God! are 
over: our happy constitution is now so 
well understood. and the rights of this 
House so firmly established, that no man, 
¥ believe, for the future, will ever deny 
our right to enquire. But there may be 
such a thing as an improper or imprudent 
enquiry ; and the question now before us 
is, whether eit would not be improper to 
enter upon any such enquiry at this time, 

_and whether it would not be imprudent to 
make a public enquiry into the conduct of 
our negociations with Spain. - 

For my. own part, Sir, I should be ex- 
tremely glad to have those negociations 
enquired into in the most strict, the most 
impartial, and the most public manner, if 
no damage Could from. thence ensue to the 
nation. This, I say, 1 should be extremely 
glad of, because I am convinced, it would 
yedound very much to the honour of his 
majesty, and of every one employed by 
him in carrying on those negociations. 
‘On his majesty’s ‘part nothing would ap- 
pear but the utmost candour, the utmost 
regard for the rights of his people, and the 
most tender concern for their tranquillity, 
safety and happiness: whereas, on the 
pa of Spain, there would appear nothing 
‘but quibble, chicane, and the most disin- 
genuous manner of treating: seeming to 
grant one day what they denied the next ; 
and continual repeated promises, that all 
should be made easy in a little time. It is 
to this that we are chiefly to ascribe the 
tediousness of our negociations. His ma- 
jesty, from his concern for the peace and 


welfare of his people, was unwilling to’ 


come to a rupture with Spain, as long as 
there were any hopes left of being able to 
accommodate all our disputes with that 
nation in an amicable manner; and these 
hopes were kept alive hy the repeated as- 
surances given, from time to time, by the 
court of Spain, and the plausible excuses 
they were furnished with, from the great 
distance of the ‘places where proper en- 
quiries were to be made, and from the im- 
perfect accounts sent them by their go- 
vernors in America. | 
‘These assurances and excuses, I say, 
Sir, prolonged our negociations, and pre- 
vented his se he resolvin 
- course to arms, till he saw there was no 
depending updn any promises they could 
make, or upon the most solemn treaty that 
could be concluded with them; and there- 
fore, Iam convinced, 9 parliamentary en- 
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quiry into: these negociations would re- 
ound very much to the honour of every 
gentleman that was concerned either in 
advising or carrying themon. But I must 
beg leave to think, that they are not a fit 
subject for a parliamentary enquiry, nor is 
the present a proper time for the parlia- 
ment’s entering upon a disquisition into’ 
any public measure. In all cases of a fo- 


Teign nature, we ought to be extremely 


cautious of resolving to enquire into them, 
in a parliamentary way ; because no such 
enquiry can be carried on, without running 
a great risk of discovering secrets that 
may give foreign courts a great advantage 
over us, and such, perhaps, as may render 
every court in Europe not a little shy of 
entering into any negociation with us. 
When we have a minister at a foreign court, 
it is often necessary for him, in his letters, 
to give an account of the personal charac-: 
ters, the particular interests, and the pri- 
vate conversations of the ministers and fa- 
vourites of the court at which he resides ; 
and, I must beg of gentlemen to. consider, 
whether foreigners would think it either 
decent or honourable in us, to expose such: 
letters to public view, and whether it. 
would not make every court in Europe 
extremely shy of entering into any future 
negociation With the court of Great Bri 
tain. ? 
I could mention many other circum- 
stances, Sir, which must always make it 
inconvenient and hazardous, to set up a 
parliamentary* enquiry into any foreign 
measure, but what I have said will, I hope, | 


-be sufficient for convincing you, that no 


such enquiry ought to be set up, unless 
the measure a Ley to have been mon- 
strously absurd, and that, by such an eng, 
quiry,esome methods may be found for re- 
pairmg the damage the nation may have 
suffered, or preventing the danger the na- . 
tion may have been led into by that fo- 
reign measure. Let us now examine, if 
either of these be the case, with regard to 
our late pacific conduct, as. gentlemen are 
pleased to callit. Surely, it cannot be - 
called monstrously absurd, because it is. 
but two years ago, that this very House of 
Commons advised his majesty to centinue. 
his negociations, and to use his endeavours - 
with his Catholic majesty, to obtain effec- 
tual relief for his injured subjects. Ac- 
cording to this advice, his majesty renewed 
his endeavours to obtain redress in an amie 
cable manner, and the court of Spain now 
finding that bare promises or assurances 
would not do, they carried their disingee 
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nuity such a length, that they actually 
apreed to, and signed a solemn treaty, 
within a year after this advice was given 
to his majesty, by his parliament. 
Whether the Convention was a right 
treaty or no, is net the question now to 
be determined, but, I am sure, this House 
cannot call it monstrously absurd ; because 
though we did not in express terms ap- 
prove of it, we'so far approved of it, that 
we advised his majesty to proceed upon it; 

And upon the footing of that treaty, our 
plenipotentiaries immediately insisted upon 
the crown of Spain’s giving up all pre- 
tences to any right of searching our ships 
jn the American seas; so that I cannot 
see, how, we can now so much as find fault 
with that treaty, or with any of the nego- 
ciations that either preceded or succeeded 
it, But, upon this occasion, Sir, I must 
abserve, that some gentlemen are so san- 
guine, and so much wedded to their own 
opinion, that they never think there can 
be any thing in what is said against them ; 
and for this reason, I believe, they never 
examine the arguments or objects of their 
opponents with atténtion. For my part, 
I am not so sanguine: there is no opinion 
of mine, where I will not admit, that there 
may be something in what is said against 
it. This is my case, with regard to the 
Convention. There was, perhaps, some- 
thing in what was said against it ; but upon 
the whole, I then thought, I still think, 
the argument in ‘its favour was stronger 
and better supported, than the argument 
against it, By accepting that treaty, we 
have rendered Spain inexcusable ; where- 
as, if we had begun hostilities when such 
' terms were offered us, I am afraid most 
courts in Europe would have laid the 
blame of the war at our door. ‘ 

. Having now shewn, Sir, that our pacific 
conduct, or our negociations, tedious as 
they-were, cannot, by this House, be called 
monstrously absurd; I shallnext examine, 
whether we can, by enquiring into these 
negociations, repair any damage the na- 
tion has suffered, or obviate any danger it 
lies exposed to. If such an enquiry could 
any way contribute to our success in the 
war, or to the bringing about a speedy and 
honourable peace, I should be as much for 
it as any gentleman in this House; but in 
my opinion, it may do us great prejudice 
in both these respects. It may unfold 
such secrets, as will make some of the 
powers of Europe our enemies that are 
now our friends, or such as may instruct 
the enemy, not only how to defend them- 
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selves, but how to hyrt us; and though 
none of our generals may be directly and 
personally concerned, yet, such a public 
contest as such an enquiry must necessa- 
rily occasion, will take off the attention of 
the whole nation from the prosecution of 
the war, and may raise such heats and ani- 
mosities amongst ourselves, as will be a 
great*hindrance to us, and a great advan- 


| tage to the enemy; which fatal effect we 


shall have the more reason to gread, when 
we réflect, that there was never yet a par- 
liamentary enquiry, which did not produce. 
one party that thought they had discover-. 
ed great crimes and misdemeanors, and 
another party that thought they had dis- 
covered none. | 

This, Sir, leads me naturallyto consider 
the propriety of the time for making the 
enquiry proposed. Suppose-our late ne~ 
gociations with Spain were a proper sub-. 
ject for a parliamentary enquiry, which, I 
hope, I have shewn, they are not; yet, I 
cannot think, any gentleman will say, that 
the very beginning of a heavy and dan- 
gerous war, is a proper time for us to set 
aR such an enquiry into any affair, either. 
of a foreign or domestic nature, especially’ 
when it cannot be said, that there is the. 


least danger in delaying it, or that we can | 


reap any benefit or advantage from it, ex- 
cept the satisfaction of punishing those 
that were concerned in these negociations, 
*in case it should appear that they have in- 
jured their country by their crimes, their 
neglect, or their imprudence. Public jus- 
tice, I shall grant, must be a satisfaction 
to every one who wishes well to the pub- 
lic; but a delay is no pardon; and, I hope 
this war will not be of such a long conti- 
nuance, as to out-live all those who were. 
concerned in the negociations that pre- 
ceded it. A proper and seasonable time 
will come for enquiring into any or all of 
our late public transactions: I hope it will. 
come before any of those persons are dead, 
that were concerned in our late negocia- 
tions, and when that time comes, if an en- 
quiry should appear necessary, I shall most 
readily concur in it; and, if any of our 
negociators should appear to have been 
guilty, either of weakness or wickedness, 
I shall be as ready as any gentleman in 
this House, to censure or punish them. 

For these reasons, Sir, I think it would 
be both improper and imprudent in us, at 
present, to make a parliamentary enquiry 
into any late public transaction, either-fo- 


reign or domestic; and however general © 


the complaints, or the suspicions may be 
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gmong the people, against our. late pacific 
conduct with regard to Spain, we ought 
not, I think, in this House, to do any 
thing that is either improper or impru- 
dent, for the sake of giving satisfaction to 
those that appear dissatisfied. But, I do 
not believe, that the dissatisfaction with 
those measures, is general among the peo- 
ple without doors, or that it, in any degree, 
prevails among the better sort of people in 
the nation. Those few amongst us that 
suffered by the Spanish depredations in 
' time of peace, were, I believe, displeased 
with our continuing to negociate after 
they had suffered, and I do not at all won- 
der at it; for it is natural for men to judge 
of the public interest, from their.own pri- 
vate interest and passions; but it is the 
duty of those who aré at the helm of 
public affairs, to lay aside all private re- 
gards, either of their own, or of any man 
else, and to consider the public interest 
alone. I wish we could always do so in 


this House; if we did, we should judge | 


more candidly of one another’s intentions, 
as well as of the intentions of our minis- 
ters; for, I am sure, it is more their in- 
terest to consult the public good in all their 
transactions, than it is the interest of any 
other set of men in the kingdom, because 
not only the interest of their country, 
which is common to them on other sub- 
jects, but their personal safety and glory 
depends immediately upon their doing so. 
Therefore, when we are to direct our con- 
duct: in this House by the opinion of our 
constituents, if ever such a case is to be 
admitted, we should consider seriously, not 
only the general prevalency of such gpi- 
nions, but whether or no they are founded 
upon particular interests, or popular pre- 
judices; and, if we do this, | am con- 
vinced, we shall find no cause to shew any 
regard to the complaints or suspicions 
without doors, against our late pacific 
conduct. | 

But now suppose, Sir, that the present 
were a proper time for enquiring into the 
conduct of our late negociations, and that 
we ought in prudence to do so, yet I can- 
not think it would be either proper or ne- 
seen for us to call for the papers now 
moved for; necessary it cannot be;- Sir, 
with respect to most of the papers called 
for ; because the letters and instructions to 
our governors, admirals, or consuls, can 
have nothing to dowith our negociations ; 
and ifthey were necessary, I do not think 
it would be proper at this. time to call for 
them. Upon this subject, Sir, it is hardly 
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possible for me to speak without running 
the risk of being misunderstood, so ready 
are gentlemen to mistake suppositions for 
assertions. However, as we had one 


squadron in the Mediterranean, and ano. | 


ther in the West-Indies, I shall suppose, 


that there might have been orders or. in. - 


structions sent to admiral Haddock in the 
Mediterranean, or to commodore Brown 
in the West-Indies, to execute some design 
against the Spaniards, in either, or both 
these places, as soon as they should hear 
from ‘our minister at the court of Spain, 


that the negociations were broke off with- . 
out any effect. This, I say, I only sup- 


pose; I must desire gentlemen to take no-« 
tice, I do not assert; but it may be sup. 


posed, because a messenger coyld go much | 


sooner from Spain to either of these ad« 
mirals, than he could come to London, 
and from thence back again either to the 
Mediterranean or West-Indies. Though 
the Spaniards at that time prevented the 
execution of those designs, by their agree. 
ing to the Convention, yet now that they 
have -broke that very Convention, those 
designs, if there were’ any such, or some- 
thing like them, are certainly proposed to 
be executed ; and if so, it would certainl 
be very ,wrong to have them dlacovered. 
by having the papers now called for Jaid 
before us, before they are or can be exe< 
cuted. In such cases I shall grant, that 
his majesty is the proper person from 
whom this House 38 to take an answer; 
but I shall never be for calling for papers, 
when I think it highly probable, that his 
majesty cannot one then to be laid be- 
fore us, without unfolding secrets which 
ought not to be discovered ; and as I take 
this to be the case with regard to the pa- 
pers now called for, 1 must be against the 
motion. . | 

The Motion was negatived without @ 
division. . rose, 
_ Mr. Edmund Waller then rose and said + 


Sir; notwithstanding the bad succegs. 
my worthy friend has met with in his me- 
tion, yet I will offer another, and I do it with, 
the more assurance, because the motion I 
propose to make, relates but to one parti- 
cular point, and cannot djscover any of. 
our deep-laid warlike designs, nor any se- 
cret that can be of dangerous consequence 
to the public. It can discover no secret 
design, unless it be a design to sacrifice. 
the South Sea Company to the success of 
our negociations ; and, if there was any 
such design, I am convinced every gen- 
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fleman will think, it would be of more 
dangerous consequence to the public to 
have it remain concealed, than to have it 


‘now revealed. But before I make my mo- | 


tion, I must obviate some of the objections 
that were made by the hon. gentleman 
who Concluded the last debate, against en- 
quiries in general. Ifthis objections were 
‘to hold good, it would never be prudent in 
this House to enquire into the conduct of 
any foreign affair, for in every such affair, 
there may be secrets in some of the letters 
or papers relating to it, that ought not to 
be published for a century, at least, after 
~ ts final conclusion. But in all such cases, 
we have a remedy which may be easily, 
_and has been often applied. When upon 
- our address his majesty answers, that se- 
veral of the papers called for contain se- 
erets which ought not be discovered, we 
~ may name a Secret Committee to inspect 
such papers, and to report such parts of 
them only, as are necessary and fit to be 
‘ communicated ; and a secret which regards 
the public safety or welfare, may be as 
safely entrusted to a select Committee of 
this House, as to any Committee of his ma- 
_ jesty’s privy council. The danger of a dis- 
covery can therefore never be a solid objec- 
tion to our enquiring into any affair, either 
of a foreign or domestic nature ; and much 
Jess can it be an objection to our address- 
ing for any papers ; because, till we have 
his majesty’s answer, we cannot know, nor 
ought we to suppose, they contain secrets 
which ought not te be discovered. ‘ 

i shall always think, Sir, notwithstand- 
ing the fate of the two former motions, 
that it would be wrong in’ this House to 
refuse calling for any papers, because some 


that’ such papers contain secrets, which 
ought not to be discovered. It was, in 
my opinion, so far from being highly pro- 
bable, that I think it was impossible the 
instructions to our admirals could contain 
any secret schemes or designs; because no 
such schemes or designs have been, as yet, 
-executed with the utmost expedition: in 
case our negociations should have broke 
off, surely they ought to have been exe- 
cuted with as much expedition, after the 
Convention’s being broke through. It is 
now six months since the Convention was 
openly broke through by the Spaniards, 
and as we have, as yet, heard of the exe- 
cution of no hostile schemes, I must be- 
lieve, there were none such formed, and- 
much less communicated: to our admirals 
or governors, till after we found, that the 
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Spaniards would not gadis what they 
had so expressly agreed to in the Conven- 


tion. 


I beg pardon, Sir, for touching upon 
what is past, but as it may be of some 
weight with respect to the motion I am to 
make, I hope the House will excuse me. 
The hon. gentleman asked us, what advan- 
tage can we expect from an immediate en- 
quiry, besides that of punishing the guilty? 
which he says we may do afterwards as 
well as now, if any should then appear to 
have been guilty. I-will tell him one ad- 
vantage, Sir, which we may reap: by an 
immediate, and cannot reap by a future 
enquiry: we shall prevent the guilty 
from being farther guilty, as they pro- 
bably may be, if their past conduct is not 
immediately’ enquired into. This, , Sir, 
is an advantage of the utmost conse- 

uence in our present situation: the na- 
tiori may be undone by our not laying 
hold of it: if our. pacific measures were 
carried on by imprudent, pusillanimous, 
perplexed counsels, what will become of - 
the nation, if our warlike measures be car- 
ried on by counsels of the same sort? 
Besides, before the war can be concluded, 
we must have new negociations ; and, shall 
we allow our future negociations to be di- 
rected and carried on by those who have 
been guilty of so much weakness in our 
past? This, Sir, will probably be the case. 
if we de not immediately enquire into the, ~ 
conduct of our past. negociations; and 
therefore, if we do not enquire, I shall ex- © 
pect no success in the war, nor any honour 
from the peace. | 

For this reason, Sir, I hope, the hon. 
gentleman’s arguments against an im- 
mediate enquiry will have no effect; and, 
if we should not think fit to make a gene- 
ral enquiry into all our negociations, for 
fear of discovering secrets that may be of 
dangerous consequence to the public, I 
hope, this will be no argument against our 
enquiring into such parts of them as cannot 
possibly contain any such secret. Of this 
sort, I take to be that part of them which 


_relates to the concluding and signing the’ — 


late convention, under the condition ex- 
pressed in his catholic majesty’s declara- 
tion; for that declaration I must look on 
as a condition annexed to the convention ; 
and, from Mr. La Quadra’s, and from Mr. 
Keene’s own letters, some parts of which 
I shall.beg leave to read to you, it appears. 
to have been leoked on as such, by the 


‘court of Spain, and to have been accepted 


as such, by him. (Here he-read several - 
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paragraphs from Mr. La Quadra’s and Mr. 


eene’s own letters.) From what I 
have read to you, Sir, it appears, that the 
court of Spain insisted upon its being de- 
clared, that they had a right to suspend 
the assiento of negroes, in case our. South 
Sea Company did not subject herself to 

ay, within a short term, the 68,000/. she 
had confessed to be owing to his. catholic 


majesty. It appears, that they not only 


insisted. upon a déclaration of this right, 
but that they would hot trust to his word: 
they must have it in writing, and the 
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method contrived for that purpose was, | 


’ that his catholic majesty should make such 
a declaration in writing, and that he, Mr. 
Keene, should accept of it, and transmit 
it to his court, as the condition on which 
the signing of the convention was to be 
proceeded on, and in no other manner. © 
This, I say, Sir, appears from. the let- 
ters we have.already upon our table; and 
as the South Sea Company neither owed, 
nor ever had confessed they owed such a 
sum; as Mr. Keene must have. known they 
did not, because he was agent for,them, 
as well as envoy from his majesty, at the 
court of Spain; I cannot imagine, how he 
came to admit of any such_ right, or re- 
ceive such a declaration; nor can I ima- 
gine, how he could have an authority for 
so doing; for, regularly, he ought to have 
had an authority from a general court of 
the South Sea Company for this purpose, 
as well as an authority from his. majesty’s 
ministers, and the former, I am certain, he 
never had, whatever might have been his 
case with respect to the latter. ear 
As this seems to me to have been a very 
surprising and extraordinary step, and as 
the papers relating to this part of our ne- 
gociations. can discover no schemes or de- 
signs against the enemy, nor any other 
secrets that can be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the public; therefore, I shal 
conclude, Sir, with moving, ‘* That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, That he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that there be laid before 
this House copies ofall the instructions and 
letters sent to Mr. Keene, by his majesty’s 
ministers, authorizing him to conclude and 
sign the convention between his majesty 
- and the king of Spain, on the 14th of Ja- 
nuary 1739, N.S.” , _— oe 


Mr: Pulteney : 


Sir ; as I hear several gentlemen calling 
out * No, no, this is-the same. with the 
former motion ;’ 1 must beg leave to shew 


ay 


one that prevailed with this 
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the difference: the only objection that 
seemed to. have. any weight against the 
former motion, and, I believe, the only 
House to put 
a negative upon it, was, the danger of Le 
covering those warlike projects and designs, 
against the enemy, which our ministerg 
had concerted, and which are not. yet 
executed. I am sorry they are not: Iam 
sure, some of them, if any such have been 
formed, might, and ought. to have been 
executed before this time. Can any gen- . 
tleman say, we have such a danger to ap- 
prehend from the papers now moved for 2 
Can it be suggested, that these papers may 
contain secrets which. it would be incon~ 
sistent with the public safety to discover ? 
Sir, they may, for what I know, contain 
secrets, but if they do, those secrets are 
the-secrets of ministers, and not the secrets 
of the nation. It is impossible, therefore, 
to suppose, that the faying of those papers _ 
before us, can be attended with any of the 
bad consequences we' were frightened with 
upon the last motion. ois Bee 
An hon. gentleman near me complained 
much in the last debate, of gentlemen’s 
talking of weak measures, and tlie like; 
and seemed to take all to himself, as if he 


were the only minister we have in this — 


ea ny and the chief adviser of all our. _ , 
public measures. Sir, we have other mi- 

nisters, at least others who have the name. 
of ministers, and, I hope, they deserve the 
name they bear; for, I am sure, if any 
one minister should, in this kingdom, take 
upon him to direct all our other ministers, 
they ought altogether to be dismissed his 
majesty’s councils; he, for his assuming ~ 


arrogance; and they, for their tame sub- 


mission. But, I hope, it is not so, and 
therefore, when weak measures or corrupt 
ministers are talked of, the hon. gentleman 
should consider, that other ministers may 
be meant, and measures which he had no . 
share in advising or conducting. He like- 
wise complained, that hissuppositions were 
often taken for positive assertions. When 
this was, I do not know; but, I must ob- 
serve, that the very. insinuations of a mi- 
nister are often, by his own creatures, 
taken for positive assertions, and produce 
the same effect ; and as the hon. gentle- 
man, in the last debate, took the liberty 
to suppose: without asserting, whatever 
effect fis suppositions might have, I hope, 
I may be allowed to take the same liberty. 
I will not assert, Sir, that any of our pre- 
sent ministers aré corrupt, or that any of 
our past measures were weak; but, I may 
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‘suppose such things. “There may be cor- 


+upt ministers; there may be weak mea- 
‘ures: God forbid, I should assert, there 
are any such at present in this kingdom ; 
put, if such things can be supposed, it is a 
good reason for our parliaments to keep a 
watchful eye upon our public affairs, and 
to enquire often both into the. conduct 


of our ministers, and the wisdom of 
. the measures they pursue. 


This is at 
‘all times the duty of parliament, but 
more so in time of war than in time of 
peace; because weak measures may then 
‘do much more mischief; and as ministers 
have then more money going through their 
fingers, they may, if they are corrupt, 
spread their corruption farther, and squan- 
der away more of the public money, than 


_ ‘they can do in time of peace. 


A time of war is, therefore, so far from 
Being an improper time for 4 parlia- 
mentary enquiry, that such enquiries are 
more necessary, and ought to be more 


peace. Such enquiries, Sir, never: of 
themselves create parties or divisions in 


_ the kingdom, nor do they ever raise any 


heats or animosities. Indeed, when there 
‘are parties already formed upon different 
principles and governed by different max- 
‘ims, and one of those parties gets the reins 
of government out of the hands of the 
other, and prosecutes the heads of the 
other, for what they did in: pursuance of 
the principles and maxims of their party, 
this of course stirs up heats and animosi- 
ties between the two parties, because all 
those who have embraced the principles 
and maxims of the party, must approve 
of, and consequently will zealously endea- 
your to justify and support, what was done 
in pursuance of those principles and max- 
ims. This was the case of the parlia- 
mentary enquiry mentioned in this de- 
bate ; but, is this the case at present? Sir, 
the enquiry now desired by so many gen- 
tlemen in this House, and, I may say, by 


the whole nation without doors, has no 


relation to any difference of principles: It 
can relate to nothing but the ee or bad 
administration ‘of public affairs. No man 
condemns, no man will condemn the prin- 
ciple upon which our pacific gentlemen 
pretend to have ‘acted: no man will say, 
that forcible means ought to be made use 
of for obtaining justice from any foreign 
nation, whilst there are hopes of obtaining 
ae inanamicable way; but, itissaid, and 

oudly said without doors, that our pacific 


gentlemen did not act upon this principle, 
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or pursued it too far, if they did.. This is 


the question, Sir: Upon this question 


there will be a difference in opinion, whe- 


ther we enquire into it or no; and we 
ought to enquire, in order to put an end - 


to that difference; for, I believe, it will 
be allowed, that those who approve, as 
well as those who condemn, are at present 
in the dark; and as the majority of the 
nation are now of the latter side of the 
question, therefore, as a friend to our mi- 
nisters, I am for a fair and impartial en- 
quiry, because, I hope, it will bring the 


majority of the nation over to their side of © 


the question. 

If there were no cause to suspect our 
late measures of any weakness, if there 
were no considerable party in the king- 
dom, that appeared dissatisfied with them, 
it might, perhaps, be unnecessary to take 


up our time with examining into them; . 


but this is far from being the case ; there 


| is not only good cause to suspect, but | 
‘frequent in time of” war, than in time of | upon the face of the convéntion, there 


appears now to be good cause to cone 
demn. oo ° 


When that convention was last year laid » 


before us, some gentlemen did not, per- 
haps, consider what was meant by having 
the point of search referred to be regu- 
lated by plenipotentiaries, nor did they 
consider what was meant by his catholic 
majesty’s declaration that was tacked to 
the tail of it. But the king of Spain, 
in his manifesto, has now explained 
both. ; 
Hehas toldus ourplenipotentiaries could 


not insist upon his giving up the point of ' 


search, because by the convention it was 
expressly referred to be regulated. He 
has told us, we could not refuse allow- 
ing him to suspend the assiento of ne- 
groes, in case our South-Sea Company did 
Wot pay him the 68,000/. because he had 
expressly, by his declaration, which was a 

art of the convention, reserved to hime 
self that right. This is the light, Sir, in 
which all Europe, I believe, considers 
them; and in this light I then considered 
them. I then said, that referring a right 
to be regulafed, was an admitting that 
there was such a right. I tien said, that 


our minister’s accepting of the declara- - 


tion, was an admitting it as a part of the 
convention, and as the condition upon 
which the convention was to subsist. We 
therefore ought to enquire, whether Mr. 


Keene had a proper order for accepting — 


it: If he had not, he was certainly guilty 
of a-breach of. his duty; aud, in my opi- 
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nion, no minister could give, or advise 
-giving him such an order. The right, the 
‘ estate of a great company was thereby 
given away, and will any gentleman say, a 
minister can give away a person’s estate 
without his consent? If we had been re- 


duced by the misfortunes.of war to sacri- 


fice the rights and properties of a few 
private men to the public safety, some- 
thing might have been said by way of ex- 
cuse for such a sacrifice; but surely no 
minister js wantonly, and without so much 
as an appearance of necessity, to give up 


the right or the property of any one sub-- 
ject in'the kingdom without his consent.. 


Therefore, as the accepting of that decla- 
ration in the solemn manner, the letters 
that have been read to you, shew it was 
accepted of, must be allowed to be at least 
a weakness, I think it absolutely necessary 
for us to make some enquiry into that af- 
fair, and for this purpose we must have 
the papers moved for, laid before us. — 


Sir William Yonge: 


Sir; I am glad of this opportunity to 
vindicate an hon. gentleman who was con- 
cerned in these negociations, and -who, 
from the whole tenor of his conduct, ap- 
pears to have been as able and as honest 
@ minister, as was ever employed by this 
nation. As for the convention itself, Sir, 
he has already been fully justified with re- 
gard to every article contained in it, be- 
cause the whole was approved of by his 
majesty, and by both Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment; and after the solemn approbation it 
met with from all the branches of our 
legislature, [ am surprized to hear any 
gentleman now finding fault with it, or 
with any one that was concerned in the 
negociation. All the objections that were 
made to it, were fully answered at the 
time it was under our consideration; and 
as the objections now made, are only re- 

etitions of what was then fully answered, 
it would be wrong in me to take up your 
time with repeating those answers. 

Sir, the hon. gentleman may as well say, 
that every letter wrote by M. La Quadra 
to Mr. Keene, was a part of the conven- 
tion, as to say, that a declaration signed by 
M. La Quadra only, was a part of a treaty 
which was concluded. and signed by the 
‘ministers of both the contracting parties, 
and ratified by their respective sove- 
reigns. 


By sucha declaration the king of Spain 


could neither get a new right, nor the 


confirmation of any old right. He did 
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not so much as mean to get any such 
thing. _He thereby meant no more, than 
to reserve to himself a right to suspend 
the assiento of negroes upon non-perform- 
ance on the part of our South Sea Com. 
pany. This he thought he had.a right to 
do, because of the assiento’s being a mu- 
tual contract; and he thought it neces- 
sary to reserve this right by a declaration 
in writing, because the assiento treaty was, 
among the rest, mentioned in the body. of 
the convention: But Mr. Keene had nothing 
to dd with this declaration: He did not ad- 
mit the right which his catholic majesty | 
pretended to, nor did he accept of the de- 
claration with any such view, or for any such 
purpose. He only promised, he would 
send a.copy of it to his court and another 
to the South Sea Company. Mr. Keene, ' 
therefore, cannot be so much as suspected 
of having done any thing amiss in that 
negociation, and as the treaty itself was 
approved of by parliament, I can see no 
occasion for. our enquiring into the nego- 
ciation. 
But, Sir, suppose there were an occasion 
for our doing so, can we, consistently with 
what we have this day already done, agree 
to the hon. gentleman’s. motion? ‘The 
motion seems, indeed, to refer to a parti- 
cular point, but it will include all or most 
of the papers referred to in the two former 
motions; and therefore, the same reason 
that prevailed with us to put a negative 
upon them, must prevail’ with us to 
put a negative upon this also. Besides, 
Sir, if Spain could have been prevailed on — 
to have accepted of some few reasonable 
concessions on our side, I believe it will be 
allowed, that it would have been prudent 
in us to have made some such concessions, 
rather than have come to an open rupture 


with a nation, we have so much reason to 


be friends with, and at a time which, J am 
sure, cannot be called the most favourable 
for this nation’s declaring war. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that Mr. Keene 
had instructions to propose or agree to 
some such concessions: I shall not sa 

there were any such, but, now that war is 
declared, would it not be unwise, would it 
not be ridiculous in us, to let Spain know 
what concessions we were willing to make 
for the sake of peace? And, if our minis- 
ter’s instructions for this purpose were all 
leid before this assembly, and ordered to 
lie on our table, can we suppose, that the 
court of Spain would not get an account 


of them? Sir, I make no question, but 
that copies of them would be sent to that 
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court ; and this would certainly contribute 
_ towards making them more obstinate, and 
consequently, towards the prolongation of 
the war; for whatever concessions we 
might have been willing to make for pre- 
venting a war, now it is begun, 1 hope we 
shall have no occasion to make any for 
; pune an end to it. I hope the war will 
e attended with such success, that we 
shall soon be in a condition to prescribe 
our own terms. It will probably be so, if 
we do not prevent or retard our success, 
by factions and divisions amongst ourselves. 
But, if Spain should know what conces- 
sions we were willing to make for the sake 
of peace, will she not the more obstinately 
persist in refusing the terms of peace we 
may hereafter think fit to prescribe ? From 
hence, Sir, we may see, that it would pro- 
_ bably be. of a most pernicious consequence 
to the nation, to have those papers laid be- 
fore us ; and therefore, it must be allowed, 
that it would be wrong in us to address for 
them. : : 


Mr. Sandys : 


Sir; Iam extremely surprised to hear 
gentlemen still insist upon the late Con- 
- vention’s having becn approved by parlia- 
ment. Sir, it was not approved by either 
House of Parliament: an hon. gentleman 
in the last debate allowed, that it was not 
approved; and said, the parliament only 
advised his majesty to proceed upon the 
footing of that Convention. Why did 
they so, Sir? Because that very gentle- 
man and his friends most confidently as- 
sured us, that it would, at last, produce a 
safe and honourable peace. Upon these 
assurances, the advice of parliament was 
founded, and not upon any thing that ap- 
peared upon the face of the treaty. Gen- 
tlerhen then thought, that if it should pro- 
duce a safe and honourable peace, it would 
in the end appear to be a good treaty ; and 
therefore they would not condemn it, be- 
cause such a condemnation would have 
prevented an effect which they were as- 
sured of, and which every man desired to 
see. But these assurances having failed, 
the foundation the parliament had for giv- 
ing that advice is taken away; and every 
one must now join in thinking it a bad 
treaty, because it put the nation to near 
half a million expence, without gaining to 
us the least advantage; unless the war is 
to be called an advantage, and when com- 
pared with our former peaceable negocia- 
tions, it must be allowed to be so. But 
even the war is not to be ascribed to that 
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treaty, but to the disdain the nation shew- 
ed at seeing such a treaty agreed to; for 
the treaty itself was nothing but an expe- 
dient, for preventing our reaping this me- 
lancholy advantage for a while longer, and 
the advice of parliament was obtained as a 
second expedient, for preventing.the con- 
demnation of the first. 

With regard, Sir, to the declaration or 
protest tacked to the end of this treaty, I 
remember it was said last year, that it had 
no more relation to the Convention, than 
it had to the grand alliance; apd this was 
then, perhaps, believed by many gentle- 
men in this House: but it now appears, 
that the court of Spain are of a very dif- 
ferent opinion ; and, I believe, there ts not 
a civilian in Europe that is not of their 
opinion. Our minister accepted of it in 
the most solemn manner; and seeing he 
did so, he must have accepted it in the 
terms expressed in the very body of it, as 
the basis of the treaty, as the condition 


upon which the king of Spain signed the - 


Convention ; therefore, if it was not an ar- 
ticle in the treaty itself, it was the chief 
article in the agreement previous to that 
treaty. This, I believe, Sir, was truly the 
case, and if the papers ‘now called for 
should be laid before us, I believe, it will 
appear to have been so; for there was a 
treaty signed by the ministers on both 
sides, anterior to the treaty afterwards laid 
before parliament, and in this treaty, if 
common fame speaks true, this declaration 
or the substance of it, was an express ar- 
ticle ; but this was giving up the right of 
the nation, and the right of the South Sea 
Company, in so direct a manner, that it 
was not thought safe to ratify it; and 
therefore, I suppose, the expedient was 
agreed to, of having this article annexed 
to the treaty, by way of protest or decla- 
ration. a. 

But, Sir, was not this in effect the same? 
Was not our accepting, or even admitting 
such a declaration to be made, a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of the right therein claim- 
ed? The king of Spain pretended to a 
right of suspending the assiento contract, 


upon whatever he may be pleased to call - 


a non-performance, on the part of our 
South Sea Company. He not only pre- 
tended to such a right, but he has actually 
exercised it: he has suspended the chief 
part of this contract, almost ever since tt. 
was made; and, upon a treaty, he insists 
on this right being reserved to him, either 
by an article in the treaty, or by a protes- 


tation to ‘be -delivered to us in the most 
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~ solemn manner, at the time of his signing 
the treaty. Could we in honour, or in 
justice to ourselves, admit of any such 
thing? Ought we not to have insisted 
upon his giving up.such an unjust claim, 
by an express article in the treaty? But I 
do not wonder at our minister’s admitting 
it: the hon. gentleman that spoke last, 
seems to admit it; and he is, f believe, 
pretty well acquainted with the complec- 
tion of our negociators. He told us the 
king of Spain thought he had such a right, 
because of the assiento’s being a mutual 
contract. I shall grant, it is a mutual 
contract; but it is between the two na- 
tions: we have appointed the South Sea 
Company to perform it on our part; if 
they should fail in the performance of 
what they have undertaken, the king of 
Spain is not to suspend, immediately, the 
contract: he has no right to.do so: he 


ought to apply to our court; and, if the 


South Séa Company has really failed in 
the performance, we are in honour obliged 
- to make them perform. If they have not 
failed: if the complaint against them be 
unjust, we are in honour obliged to pro- 
tect them, let the consequence be what it 
will. : 

- We ought therefore, Sir, to have insisted 
upon the king of Spain’s giving up the 
right he pretended to ; but, instead of this, 
we allowed him to reserve it in a tacit 
manner, and allowed him to deliver us a 
protestation for that purpose. We have, 
therefore, at least, tacitly, admitted of his 
claim. ‘The court of Spain thought so: 
they had reason to think so; and they will 
accuse us of tricking and shuffling, if we 
now pretend to deny it. We must now, 
either acknowledge this right, or give the 
Spaniards just cause to have a very bad 
‘ opinion of us. This dilemma the nation 
has been brought into by our negociators ; 
and, in all much cases, it is the duty of par- 
liament to enquire strictly into the affair, 
in order that the innocent may be cleared 
of suspicion, and the guilty meet with con- 
dign puaishment. 

The pains now taken, Sir, to shew, 
. that we never did admit of this clain, is 
an acknowledgment that it was wrong to 
do so. Suppose then our minister in 
Spain did not admit of this right or claim, 
by ting of this declaration, yet sure- 
ly he did so, when he signed a treaty in 
which the reservation of this right was an 
express article; and, if he did so, that 
treaty’s not-being ratified here, can be no 
excuse for his having signed it. For this 
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reason, if there was any such tresty, as 
common fame reports, Mr. Keene is not 
altogether so blameless as the honourable 
gentleman represents, unless he had an ex- - 
press order for doing so; and if he had, I 
am sure those who gave him that order, 
are not without blame. This is what we 
want to know: this is what we ought to 
enquire into; and, for this purpose, it is 
necessary for us to have the papers now | 
moved for, laid before us. 

Is it possjble to suppose, Sir, that by an 
address for the instructions and letters 
sent to Mr. Keene, authorising him to con- 
clude and sign the Convention; I say, is it 

ossible we can thereby mean or design, to 

ave laid before us all the memorials and 
representations made to the king of Spain, 
or all the instructions and letters sent 
to our governors or admirals, relating to 
the Spanish depredations, most of which 
happened before the Convention was - 
so much as thought of? Sir, it is needless 
to argue with one who can, or will sup- 
pose any such thing. But the hon. gen- . 
tleman has hit upon the true reason that 
will, 1am afraid, prevent our seeing the — 
papers called for, or any other of the like 
nature. He says our seeing those papers 
may let Spain see what concessions we 
were willing to make for the sake of peace. 
Sir, I believe, we have no occasion to 
be afraid of Spain’s seeing these conces- 
sions; I believe, they were before too well 
acquainted with them ; and this, I believe, 
was the chief cause of their past obstinacy ; 
for, I fear, we made so many concessions, 
that we made them believe, we would | 
yield any thing rather than go to war. 
Thank God! we have now convinced 
them of the contrary ; and are, I hope, in 
a way of making them more pliable for 
the future. But if we were willing to 
make any concessions which Spain has not, 
as yet, been made acquainted with, I can 
see no danger to the nation, if they 
should be published to the whole world. 
They may shew too great complaisance, 

erhaps pusillanimity, in-our ministers, 
ut they will serve to justify the nation to 
the whole world; and with regard to 
Spain, I hope, we shall never more think 
of conquering their ates pt by nego- 
ciation. Now that war is declared, if one 
blow does not make them submit, we must, 
as soon aspossible, give them another ; and 
if that will not do, a third, which, I am 
convinced, is the speediest- and the best 
way of negociating a peace with that na- 
tion. We cannot therefore be afraid of 
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Spain’s seeing what concessions we were 

willing to make for the sake of peace ; 
but there may be some amongst us who are 
afraid, lest the nation or parliament of 
Great Britain should see what concessions 
they were willing to make for the sake of 
peace. Here, 1 am convinced,.it is, Sir, 
that the shoe pinches; but. as this shoe 
neither pinches me, nor any of my friends, 
and.as, I think,’ the parliament ought to 
guard against any such concessions being 
made for the future, therefore, I am for 
our seeing them, and every paper that can 
give us a light into any of them. 


Mr. Lyttelton : a 

Sir; it is most amazing to me, to hear 
it said, that this question is the same with 
the two former: whereas, it is a single 


question, wholly confined toone particular. 


point. The objection made to them was 
that they would shew our enemies where 
we intended to hurt them, and thereby 
put them upen their guard; but what does 
this do? It can only shew this nation how 
we have been served by our own ministers, 
and put us upon our guard against them, 
if ar have not served us so well as they 
ought. | : 
Sir, I always thought it very necessary 
we should go into a war against Spain, but 
I am much confirmed in my 0 inion, from 
what has happened to day in this House ; 
for what a condition should we have been 
in, if we had still continued those nego- 
ciafions, which, though they are now quite 
over, are thought by those who favoured 
them most, to be of such a. nature as will 
not bear seeing the light ? And therefore, 
I really think, we are obliged to the in- 
solence of Spain, who, encouraged by our 
long insensibility, refused to give us the 
mess of pottage, for which we were so near 
selling our birth-right. For what a dread- 
ful situation should we have been in, if she 
had not? The South-Sea Company must 
either have lost all the rights of their trade, 
or have been obliged to comply with the 
most monstrous demand, that ever was 
made upon any body of men under the 
protection of the king of Great Britain. 
Gentlemen talk of a right in the king of 
_ Spain, to suspend the assiento contract : 
Yes, he had such a right, if the company 
had failed in their part of the contract ; 
but not for their refusing to pay the 
68,000/. And yet, to this Injustice, this 
‘violence, the. comparty must have sub- 
mitted, with the reciprocal aceord of their 
own agent, and his majesty’s minister... 


@ 
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_ Sir, the two most astonishing proposi- 


tions I ever heard in my life, are, that the 
address we carried last week to the king 


was, in reality, a part’of the Convention, 


and that the Protest of Mr. La Quadra, 
_was not a part of it., It was the sine qua 


non of the agreement, under which the . 
Convention was signed, and we shouldhave 
found it so to our cost, if the spirit of the 
nation had not exerted itself; but because 
we escaped the danger, must we lose the 
sense of ittoo? I hope we shall act so in 
this war, as to make all Europe forget, 


| how we acted before ; but let us not forget 


it ourselves: let us keep it always in 
our thoughts, to be a warning to us, not 
to relapse any more into that itch for ne- 
gociation, that love of little shuffling expe- 
dients, that mean submissive policy, we are 
so happily rid of at last. Let us remem- 
ber the risk we run, and let'us enquire to 
whom it was owing. 

Sir, I think we ought to demand these 
instructions upon the same principle of 
equity, by which an innocent man, who 
has been tried for his life, and escapes, is 
allowed a copy of the indictment, that if 
he has a mind to prosecute those who 
brought him into that danger, he may. I - 
will add but two or three words more to 
the trouble I have given you. The peo- 
ple of England are not so ignorant as some — 
persons suppose : they know*the Conven- 
tion from the excise: they know what 
they should think of.it: they would be 
glad to know whom they owe it to; and 
they will understand perfectly well, if a 
negative be given to this motion, what that 
negative means. 


Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; as I have often heard a certain set 
of gentlemen insist upon it, both here and: 
in other places, that the declaration or 
protest in question, had no manner of re- 
lation to the Convention, I should be glad 
those gentlemen would inform us what it 
had relation to, or for what purpose it was’ 
made, and so formally accepted of. I am 
very certain, the court of Spain meant 
something by making it; I am convinced 
they supposed we meant something by re- ~ 
ceiving it. . If they had meant, or intended 
to mean nothing, I am sure, they would 
not have made it ; and if we did not mean 
to accept it in the terms in which it was 
conceived, and for the purpose which, we 
knew, they meant by it, I am sure our mi- 
nister, at least, meant to deceive them. 
Therefore, if ‘we received it as the Spa- 
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. miards meantit; if we received it as the 
condition on which the signing of the Con- 
vention was to be proceeded on; I am 
very sure, the conduct of our minister 
ought not only to be enquired into, but 
censured. And, if we meant to deceive 
the court of Spain, by receiving that de- | 
claration ; if we thereby meant to draw the 
court of Spain in to sign a Convention, 
under the false hopes, that we would look 
upon that declaration in the same light 
they did, the conduct of our minister, 
in my opinion, deserves as much to be 
censured in this case, as in the other. 
enness of heart, sincerity, and plain- 

dealing, have always been a distinguishing 
characteristic of this nation. It is gene- 
rally the characteristic of a brave people. 
By continuing our negociations under so 
many insults, I am afraid, we gave the 
Spaniards some room to suspect our cou- 
rage: I hope we have not, m our method 
of treating, given them room to suspect 
also our sincerity. Sir, this nation had 
never yet an occasion to make use of quirks 
or subterfuges, or of any sort of deceit, 
for obtaining justice. A convention of 
some kind or other might, at that time, be 
necessary for some amongst us here at 
hone, as an expedient for excusing them- 
selves to the ensuing session of parliament, 
but it was not necessary for the nation; 
and therefore, if deceitful means were used 
for obtaining the concurrence of the court 
of Spain, in furnishing out such an expe- 
dient, 1 will affirm, that those who did so 
were guilty of sacrificing the honour and 
interest of their country to some selfish 
ends of their own. 

For this reason, Sir, I am for the mo- 
tion made by my honourable friend ; for 
if it does not, upon an enquiry, appear, 
that our minister at the court of Spain de- 
clared in the most open and plain terms, 
that he would not accept of that declara- 
tion, as the condition upon which the 
treaty was to be signed: that this court 
would not receive it as such, nor ever ad- 
mit of his Catholic majesty’s suspending 
the assiento contract, on account of the 
non payer of the 68,000/. then claimed 
by Spain: I say, Sir, if this does not ap- 
pear, I shall be for censuring the conduct, 
at least of our ministers abroad, and, per- 
haps, ef some of those at home. From 
the papers already upon our table it does 
not appear, that he accepted of that de- 
claration, that he accepted of it in the 
most solemn manner ; but, it does not ap- 
pear from any of the papers yet before us, 


that he made such a counter-declaration as 
I have mentioned. Therefore, in justice 
to him, I desire to be informed, because 
by the papers before us, he now stands 
condemned, and ‘therefore I desire to see 
those that may be pleaded in his justifica- 
tion, if there are any sucli: in justice to 
my country I desire to be informed, be- 
cause, as a member of this House, Iam 
ebliged to censure him, if by his conduct, 
his country had. forfeited that character 
which it has long preserved, and which it 
is both our honour and interest still to 
preserve. a : i ee 

Thus, Sir, the very argument that has 
been made use of in this debate for not 
calling for Mr. Keene’s instructions, is, 
with me, an unanswerable argument for 
our doing so. If by accepting the declara- 
tion of the court of Spain, we did not 
mean what the court of Spain meant in de- 
livering it, we ought to have told them 
so. Let us see, whether we did or no. 
And if by accepting it, we meant the same 
thing they meant in delivering it, we then 
meant to accept of a treaty or conven- 
tion under the condition expressed in 
that declaration. By so doing, we ac- 
knowledged the 68,000/. to be justly due 
to them by our South Sea Company: 
we acknowledged, that this sum ought to 
be immediately paid, without any regard 
to the large claims our company had upon 
the crown of Spain ; and we acknowledged, 
that unless that company paid that sum, 
within a short term, the king of Spain had _ 
aright to suspend the assiento of negroes. 
Willany gentleman say, it was right in our 
minister to make such acknowledgments ? 
Will any gentleman say, he ought not to 
be censured if he did? Sir, there was no 
dispute between the court of Spain and 
our South Sea Company, when the Con- 
vention first began to be thought of. They 
had come to a final agreement, and that 
agreement would have stood, if our nego- 
ciations about the Convention had not un- 
hinged it. The demand of this 68,000J. 
which the court of Spain made upon our 
South Sea Company, was, perhaps, an un- 
just demand; but the company had agreed 
to allow it, unjust as it was, provided the 
king of Spain would do them justice as to 
the many demands they had upon him, 
and insist only upon this sum’s being 
brought in to the creditor’s side of his ac- 
count, This was the only confession our 
company had ever made of thisdebt. This _ 
was what the court of Spain had agreed to 
accept of; and this was what Mr. Keene, 
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as he was agent for the company, could 
not but baoes Was if then right in him 
to accept, or admit of a declaration, in 
which it was insisted, that our company 
had confessed this sum to be owing, with- 
out so much as one word of the terms 
upon which they had agreed to allow it? 
Among politicians, Sir, whose maxims, I 
confess, I do not understand, this may be 
justified in the envoy; but among mer- 
chants, I am sure, it will never be justi- 
_ fied in the agent.. 
- From what I have said, Sir, it must ap- 
pear, that our minister’s accepting, or even 


admitting of this declaration, was wrong : | 


and I desire to know, the whole nation de- 
sires to know, whether there was any such 
counter-declaration, and in what method 
it was made or delivered. If we are re- 
fused this satisfaction, by a negative’s be- 
ing put 7 this motion, I shall presume, 
the whole nation will presume, there 
was no such counter-declaration made 
or delivered by our minister; and con- 
sequently I shall, the whole nation will 
condemn his conduct, let his fate in 
this House be what it will. This, Sir, 
is a bad consequence, with regard to 
the character of the hon. gentleman con- 
cerned ; but with regard to the character 
of this House, itis a most terrible one; for 
if parliamentsshould begin to refuse givin 
satisfaction to the people, the people wi 
begin to refuse putting any confidence in 
parliaments ; and, if this should ever come 
to be the case, they not only may, but 
they ought to be laid aside. I do not 
know that the character of parliament ever 
received a greater stab, than it did by the 
seeming approbation of the Convention 
in last session of parliament; and if we 
should, in this, so far screen the contrivers 
of that Convention, as to refuse to let the 
people know, whether they were to blame 
or not: I say, if we should do this, now 
that the chief argument advanced last 
year in favour of that Convention appears 
to have been without foundation, it will, I 
fear, be a mortal blow. 

This, Sir, is a danger that threatens our 
constitution in its most tender part; and 
shall we expose ourselves to this danger, 
for the sake of avoiding the chimerical 
danger of letting Spain see what concession 
we were willing to make for the sake of 
peace? It is very plain, I think, Sir, that 
some amongst us were willing to have 
made-most extraordinary concessions for 
the sake of peace; and, for this very rea- 
son, I am for having them enquired into; 
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for if they should Sine to be such as I 
suspect, I hope it will be put out of the 
power of those that were willing to make 
them, ever to make any such for the fu- 
ture, either to Spain, or to any other na- 
tion we may hereafter have a dispute with. 
No man can have reason to dread letting 
Spain know what those concessions'were, 
because, I believe, she was long since fully 
informed of them; . and this information 
was, | am convinced, the cause of: the 


| war; for her dependence upon the con- 


cessions she was made to. hope for, was the 
true cause of her obstinacy, and those who 
had flattered her. with such hopes, at last 
found, they had promised her more than 
they durst venture to perform. But sup- 
pose she’ were, as yet, ignorant of,the con- 
cessions some amongst us were willing to 
make for the sake of peace, her being now 
informed of them may give her new cause 
to repent of her former obstinacy, but it 
can give her no hopes for expecting such 
at the end of the war, if we carry it on, 
as I hope we shall, with vigour and success. 
The dread of letting Spain know what 
concessions we were willing to make for 
the:sake of peace, can therefore be no ar- 


~ 


gument with any man in the kingdom for - 


opposing this motion; but the dread of 
letting: this nation see what’ concessions 
some amongst us seemed willing to make 
for the sake of a precarious and disho- 
nourable peace, is, | believe, an argument 
of great weight with some gentlemen, for 
opposing this, and every such motion ; and 
because it is an argument with them for 
opposing, it is, with me, a most powerful 
argument for approving this motion, and 
every motion of the same nature; for if 
any dishonourable concessions were 80 
much as proposed to have been made, they 
ought to be exposed, they ought to be 
censured, in. order to prevent the like in 
time to come. aa 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; it has generally been reckoned a 
little unfgir, to take notice of what has 
been said in any former debate; but we 
have now so far deviated from this rule, 
that not only what has been said in former 


debates, but in former sessions, is repeated © 


seldom exactly as it was spoke, and made 
use of against gentlemen in future debates 
or future sessions. I remembef, when it 


was last P bine insisted on, that the king of 


Spain’s Protest was an article of the Con- 
vention; I made use of the expression, 
that it was no more an article of the Conven- 
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tion than of the d alliance. I then 
thought so, I think so still: nothing can 
be looked on as an article’of any treaty, 
unless it be ratified as well as signed, by 
both parties concerned; or unless it be 
expressly mentioned and referred to in 
some of the articles that have been signed 
and ratified by both parties. Is this the 
case of the protest in question? Was it 
either signed or ratifie 
or was it mentioned in any one of the ar- 
ticles of the treaty? Sir, if it had been 
made by way of a separate article, and 
even signed by our mmister, yet till it was 
ratified by his majesty, it could not be 
looked on as an article of any treaty be- 
tween the two nations. Therefore I still 


think I spoke justly when I said, that his 


catholic majesty’s protest was no more an 
article of the convention, than of the grand 
alliance. : 


This protest, Sir, was so far from being 


an article, or a part of the treaty, that it 


was not so much as signed by our minis- 
ter: he did not so much as accept it, he 
only received it. Gentlemen may smile 
at this distinction ; but it is not a distinc- 
tion without adifference. There is a very 
great difference between accepting and 
receiving.’ When we accept of any thing, 
we accept of it as the giver intends we 
should, either as a payment, or as a re- 
ward, favour or gratuity; and then our 
accepting implies a release, or an obliga- 
tion of gratitude. But when we receive 
only we receive in what terms we please, 
and may declare them then, or at any time 
afterwards. This was the case of our mi- 
nister, with regard to his Catholic majes- 
ty’s protest. He received it only ; and to 
ew his candour, as well as to prevent 
the court of Spain’s being led into any 
mistake, he then upon the spot declared, 
that he did not accept of it as any article 
or condition of the treaty, and that he re- 
ceived it, only in order to transmit a cop 
of it to his court, and anotherto the Sout 
Sea Company. If the court of Spain, 
therefore, were deceived, they deceived 
themselves: they were deccived neither 
by the expressions, nor by the silence of 
our minister. But whatever they may 
now pretend, I believe, they ake de- 
ceived themselves, nor were deceived by 
our minister. I believe, they did not so 
much as expect, that we should shew any 
regard to their protest. It related to an 
affair of a particular and perplexed nature, 
which could rot be brought mto a general 


treaty between the two nations, ‘The ac-_ 
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counts between the king of Spain and our 


. South Sea Company, was an affair that no 


way related to either of the nations in ge- 
neral; and, it was an affair of such a per 
plexed nature, that it could not be brought 
into the negociation for a general treaty. 
Like the dispute about the limits between 
Florida and Carolina, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to refer it to plenipotentiaries, to 
be examined into, and determined bythem, 
after the conclusion of the general treaty, 
as ig customary in all such cases; and 
therefore it came properly under the first 
article of the treaty, by which ministers 
plenipotentiaries were to be appointed, for 
regulating finally the pretensions of the 
two crowns, remaining to be adjusted; 
the whole, according to the treaties there- 
in mentioned, of which that of the assiento 
of negroes is particularly one. 

If we consider the affair in this light, 


and this is the only light in which it can 


properly be considered, we so hard see, 
what the court of Spain meant by this pro- 
test. As the assiento of negroes was a 
mutual contract between the two nations, 
the king of Spain thought he had a right 
to suspend the performance of his part of 
it, in case we refused the performance of 
ours; and this he certainly has. No gen- 
tleman has said, he has a right to suspend 
the assiento of negroes upon any pretend- 
ed failure in our South Sea Company, and 
without applying to our court for redress. 
But, if our South Sea Company should be 

ilty of a real, and not a pretended 
ailure; and if, upon application to our 


court, we should refuse, or unreasonably — 


delay compelling our South Sea Company 
to do him justice, he would certamly then 
have a right to suspend the assiento treaty 
upon his part; and this right he was afraid 
might be injured, or derogated from, by 
that treaty’s being particularly mentioned 
in the first article of the Convention; for 


which reason he thought it necessary to | 


reserve that right by an express declara- 
tion. This was all that even the court of 
Spain meant, by that protest. It could 
not give them any new right, nor confirm 


any right they wrongfully pretended to. | 


It was intended only to shew, that his Ca- 
tholic majesty did not, by the first article 


of the Convention, give up any right he 


might have to suspend the assiento treaty, 
upon a failure of performance on the part 
of this nation ; and as the plenipotentiaries 


appointed by both nations, and not the - | 
| court of Spain alone, were to determine, 
whether the non-payment of the 68,000/. 


SI9] | 
was a failure on the part of this nation, it 
would have been a piece of perfect Don- 
Quixotigm in us, to have refused admitting 
the court of Spain to make such a declara- 
tion or protest; because, if our plenipo- 
tentiaries had determined, that this sum 
was due to the king of Spain, and that it 
ought to be immediately paid by our South 
Sea Company, we certainly ought, and, I 
believe, we should have compelled that 
‘Company to have paid it; and if our ple- 
nipotentiaries had determined, that it was 
not due, or that the king of Spain ought 
to allow it ‘in whole or in part of what was 
’ due by him to the Company, his protest 
would then have been.of no signification. 
In my opinion, Sir, it is evident from 
the very nature of the thing, as well as 
from the papers already on your table, that 
Mr. Keene neither received this protest as 
any article, condition, or part of the treaty, 
nor did he either by his expressions, or his 
silence, endeavour to deceive the court of 
Spain ; and therefore, neither of the argu- 
ments made use of by the hon. gentleman 
that spoke last, can be of any weight in 
the present question ; nor will our refusing 
‘to distress the government by ee 
its secrets, or to take up our own time wi 
enquiries, when there does not so much as 
seem to have been any fault committed : 
I say, our refusing to do so, can be looked 
upon by no impartial man in the kingdom, 
as a refusing to let the people know, whe- 
ther those who negociated and concluded 
the Convention were to blame in what 
they did. There are, indeed, some men 
in the nation, and perhaps some gentlemen 
in this House, so much prejudiced against 
the Convention, that without enquiry, they 
think every. man blameable who had any 
hand either in negociating or advising it ; 
but J am sure, I mav at least say, that the 
majority of both Houses of Parliament 
thought otherwise last session, and I can 
‘see ne reason for their thinking otherwise 
now. The hopes that the Convention 
would, at last, produce an honourable and 
advantageous peace, without war or blood- 
shed, was a good reason for toncluding it, 
and a good reason for approving it; and, 
if this was then a aood argument, can 
what has happened since, can the Spa- 
niards having since committed a most no- 
- torious breach of public faith, any way de- 
Togate from the strength of that argument? 
‘Can it throw any blame upon those who 
put a trust in hopes founded upon a most 
‘solemn treaty? At this rate, Sir, no mi- 
nister must ever conclude, or advise agree- 
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ing to any treaty; -for the most full,. the 


most explicit, the most definitive treaty — 


may be broke path 3 as well as that pre- 
liminary was; and if a minister must an- 
swer for the breaches of faith committed 
by the nation he treats with, I am sure, he 
ought never, in prudence, to treat with 
any. The breach of faith committed by the 
Spaniards, can therefore now be no more 


‘an argument for condemning that treaty, 


than the fear of their. deing so could be 
an argument for condemning it, when it 
was under the consideration of this House. 
This, Sir, is, I believe, the way of think- 
ing with all the unprejudiced and impar- 
tial men in the kingdom, which, I hope, 
will always be by far the greatest part ; 
and surely, we are not to take up-our time 
in this House, which may be otherwise so 
well employed, with enquiries, in order to 
remove the prejudices of a few ; and much 
less ought we to do so, when that enquiry 
may probably be attended with great dan- 
ger to the public, which is the case of the 
enquiry now moved for. I shall grant, that 
Spain has now no reason to expect those 
concessions we were willing to make for 
the sake of avoiding a war; but nations, 
as well as private men, often expect with- 
out the least shadow of reason. If Spain 
should be informed of all the concessions 
we were willing to make, it will shew her 
the value we put upon her friendship, and 
this will make her persist more obstinately 
in the war. Her obstinacy, it is true, may 
be attended with her ruin, but this, I am 
sure, is what must be allowed not to be 
our interest to pursue. We ought to insist 
upon her doing us justice, and, I hope, we 
8 soon obtain it, if we do not encou- 
rage her to persist obstinately in the war ; 
but we ought to aim at it by weakening 
that nation as little as possible, because she 
may robably, hereafter become our friend 
her assistance. I am far from thinking, . 
that any dishonourable concessions were 
proposed to be made, and yet, I am con- 
vinced, the Spaniards know very little of 
the concessions we were willing to make. 
I hope they never will; but, ifthey should 
be fully apprized of the concessions we 
were willing to make for the sake of avoid- 
ing a war, they will expect, though with- 
Out reason, that we should make the same 
for the sake of getting out of a war; and 


this expectation will prevent their suing for — 


peace, till they are reduced to the last ex- . 
is an effect we ought, if 
possible, to prevent. 


ly, and we may have occasion for | 
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But this, Sir, is far from:being the only 
fatal consequence that may ensue from 
our calling for the letters and instructions 
now moved for. I could mention several 
others, but shall confine myself to one. 
We -have, it is true, the misfortune of 
being engaged in_a ‘war, but it is, as yet, 
against Spain alone, and while it continues 
to be so, we have no great reason to doubt, 
er to be afraid of the event; nor are we 
under any necessity of seeking allies or 
assistance inthe war, But there are other 
powers that are, perhaps, willing to join 
with Spain against us, if they could but 
find a tolerable excuse for so doing, and, 
in that case, we may be under a necessity 
of endeavouring to get some of the powers 
of Europe to join with us. 
freely ministers of the same sovereign cor- 
respond with one another, when there is 
no jealousy between them, nor any appre- 
_hension that the’ correspondence will be 
unseasonably divulged. This was proba- 
bly the case of our ministers at home and 
abroad, who were concerned in negoci- 
ating and concluding the Convention, and 
therefore there may be some reflections or 
expressions in the letters or instructions 
now called far, that may be of dangerous 
censequence in both these respects. They 
may not only be such as will furnish those 
that incline to be our enemies, with a 
ee for joining against us, 
ut they may be such as will render those 
that incline to be our friends, less willing 
to assist us. These. may be the conse- 
quences of having the papers called for 
laid befere so numerous an assembly ; and 
as these consequences may be fatal to us 
in ous present situation, I must therefore 
give my negative to the motion. 


Lord Polwarth : 


Sir; I-do not remember to have heard 
it insisted on in this, or any former de- 
bate, that the king of Spain’s declaration 
was an article of the Convention, and there- 
fore it was unnecessary for the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, to point out to us, so 
exactly, what was to be deemed, and what 
was not to be deemed an article of any 
treaty; but a declaration or protest may 
relate to a treaty, though it be not signed 
by both parties, and though it be neither 
made an article, nor mentioned in any 
article of the treaty; and when such a de- 
claration or protest is signed by one of 
the contracting parties, and solemnly inti- 
mated to, and accepted by the other, it 
has, by the law of nations, the same effect, 
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as if it had been made an article of the 


treaty——As for the hon. gentleman’s dis- 


tinction between aecepting and receiving, 
it is, like some of the other ‘ingenious dis- — 
tinctions I ‘have heard come from the same 
quarter, 2 little beyond my comprehen- 
sion. There may be. a difference, but, I. 
protest, it is such a one as I cannot well — 
comprehend; and what is still worse, it is 
a distinction that, even as he has explained 
it, will not serve his turn in. the present. 
case. If he should give me any thing, 
which I do not expect he will, and should | 
receive it, I should think that I had not. 
only accepted it, but that I had accepted 
it upon the conditions on which, I sup- 
posed, he gave it; and, I believe, the world . 
would think in the same way. But.if:he. 
should give me any thing, and at the time 
of giving should express the terms on 
which he gave it, in such a. case, if I re- 
ceived Ins present without declaring, that 
I neither did, nor would receive it upon 


his terms, the whole world would conclude, 


that I had accepted it upon the terms he 
expressed. Suppose a man were actually 
owing me a sum of money, and should 
come and offer me a sum equal to what 
he owed, but at the same time should de- 
clare, that he did not acknowledge him- 
self indebted to me in a farthing, nor . 
unless I: re- 
ceived it as a gratuity; and suppose I did 
receive the money without saying a word, 
ought not my receiving it in that way, to 
be looked on as receiving it by way. of 
gratuity? I am sure, in point of honour, 
it ought; for no man would receive the 
money in that way, unless he either thought 
there was nothing really due. to him, or . 
that he had not power to compel the pay- 
ment of it. : 

I have made these suppositions, Sir, in. 
order to shew, that he who receives must 
always be supposed to accept upon the 
terms on which the thing is, or is supposed - 
to be given. And now to apply this to 
the protest or declaration in question. If 
it had been drawn up and signed without 
the knowledge or participation of Mr. 
Keene, and a copy of it sent to him after 
the signing of the Convention, I shall 
grant, that his receiving or accepting it 
in this manner, would have been of no 
great moment: He might, in complaisance, 
have told them, that he would send a copy © 
of it to his court, or to the South Sea 
Company. . But this was far from being * 
the case, as appears from the papers al- 
ready upon our table. Before the Conven- 
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sion was signed, there was an agreement | has been concluded; but our tate Conven- 


between Mr. Keene and M. La Quadra, 
that such a declaration should be made in 
writing, and signed by the latter, in the 
name’ of the king of Spain: Nay, farther, 

ore the king of Spatn’s ministers would 
sign the Convention, Mr. Keene agreed 
not only by word of mouth, but under his 
hand in writing, that he would receive or 
accept of this declaration, and transmit 
copies of it to his court, and to the South 
Sea Company. Must not we then sup- 
pose, that when he received this paper, he 
accepted it upon the terms which were 
expressed in the body of it; and that con- 
sequently.our leaving our South Sea Com- 
pany to the mercy of the king of Spain, 
’ was the condition upon which Mr. Keene 
agreed the signing of the treaty was to 
proceed on. 

I was surprized, Sir, to hear the hon. 
gentleman say, that Mr. Keene, to shew 
his candour, declared upon the spot, that 
he did not accept of this declaration as 
any article or condition of the treaty,. but 
that he received it only in order to trans- 
mit a copy of it to his court, and another 
to the South-Sea Company. I do not 
know what private information the hon. 
gentleman may have about this affair, but 
the very coritrary appears manifest from 
the papers now on our table, and from 
(Here he reads 
paragraphs from several letters, &c.) From 
these papers it is, I think, manifest, that 
Mr. Keene, by an agreement previous to 
the signing of the Convention, agreed 
to accept of this declaration, and 
that he did accept of it without making 
any such counter declaration either 
by word of mouth or in writing ; and by 
his doing so, it certainly became a part of 
the Convention: no civilian will, I am sure, 
say otherwise. I say, no civilian, Sir; for 
I have, this day, heard some gentlemen of 
this House say otherwise; but they do 
not, I think, pretend to be civilians ; and 
‘therefore, I hope, they will not pretend to 


' - infallibility, or even to great authority, in 


@ point that depends upon the laws of na- 
ture and nations. 

I shall grant, Sir, that matters of a par- 
ticular and perplexed nature are seldom 
settled by general treaties. When matters 
.of a general and national concern are ad- 
justed, those of a particular or perplexed 
nature, such as limits, damages, and the 
like, are usually referred to be adjusted by 
plenipotentiaries, commissaries, or some 
such ministers, after the general treaty 


tion with Spain was of an extraordinary 
kind ; for all the general rights and pre- 
tensions in dispute between the two na- 
tions, such as the freedom of our trade and 
navigation in the American seas, our right 
to cut logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, 
and all such, were left to be regulated b 
plenipotentiaries ; and that affair: whi 
was the most perplexed, and required the 
most particular discussion, I mean the 
damages sustained by our merchants, was 
the only affair that was finally adjusted by 
the general treaty. I beg pardon for say- 
ing finally adjusted: for, in my opinion, 
it was, on our part, absolutely given up. 
I therefore do not at all wonder that the 
great claims our South Sea Company had 


upon the crown of Spain,: on account of | 


seizures, were left to be regulated by ple- 
nipotentiaries ; but I was surprized to hear 
the honourable gentleman say, that the 
accounts between the king of Spain and our 
South Sea Company were all referred to 
the plenipotentiaries. No, Sir; the king 
of Spain’s claim upon them was not re- 
ferred : we positively and expressly allowed 
it, by our minister’s accepting this pro- 
test as the basis of that treaty. | 

_ The court of Spain, Sir, were well ap- 
prized of the necessity our negociators 
were under towards the end of last year, 


for having a treaty of some kind or other. © 


The ministers of Spain knew, that our mi- 


nisters had spent four or 500,000/. of the 


nation’s money, in fittmg out squadrons of 
which they have made no manner of use. 
From thence they knew that our ministers 
were under a necessity of having something 
to shew, some excuse to make to parlia- 
ment ; and they would grant them nothing, 
they would give us nothing that looked 
like a treaty, unless our minister would 
abandon the South Sea Company. That 
company must be entirely left to their 
mercy: the sum pretended to be due to 
them by the company, must not only be 
acknowledged, but paid within a short 
term, otherwise they were to be left at li- 
berty to “bed the assiento of negroes; 
whereas the large sum due by them to the 
company, were to be left to a tedious dis- 
cussion, and not to be paid till their pleni- 
potentiaries should agree to it, which, I 
am convinced, they never would have 
done. ll this they insisted: on, before 
they would vouchsafe to give us any thin 

that looked like a treaty, and for this, the 

would not trust to our minister’s word; 


they would have: it in writing; and this 
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form of aprotest, which he was to accept 
of in a solemn manner, was the method 
agreed on: nay, even for this acceptance 


. they would not trust to his word: this too, 


they insisted upon having by way of letter 
der his hand. Does not this shew that 
our. ministers, so far as they durst venture, 
were willing to agree. to every thing pro- 
posed by the ministers of Spain? Suppose, 
Sir, the king of Spain has a right to sus- 
pend the assiento. of negroes, in case of 
any failure on our part, yet this cannot 
justify Mr. Keene’s accepting of that pro- 
test in the manner he did. By that ac- 
ceptance, he not only acknowledged the 
ight in the king of Spain, but he acknow- 
ledged, that the South Sea Company 
would be guilty ofa failure on their part, 
unless they paid the 68,000/. within a 
short term; and this he did, though he 
perfectly knew, that in justice, they. owed 
no suehsum, nor hadever acknowledged or 
promised to pay such a sum, but upon 
condition of the king of Spain’s settling all 
accounts with them, and paying what 
might appeer to be due upon the balance. 
| I have said, Sir, I have spoke 


from the papers now upon our table. 


From them our negociations, especially 
those that relate to his Catholic majesty’s 
Protest, must stand condemned with every 
man that peruses them, and them only. 
If there be any vuther papers which may 
justify those negociations: if the hon. 
gentleman knows of any such: if he knows 
of any letters, instructions, or other pa- 

rs, from whence it may appear, that 
Mr. Keene declared, when he received this 
Protest, that he did not receive it as any 
article or condition of the treaty, that he 
received it only to transmit it to his court, 
and to the South Sea Company: I say, if 
the hon. gentleman knows of any such as, 
from what he has said, he would seem to 


‘insinuate, I am sure he ought, as a friend 


to Mr. Keene, to agree to their being laid 
before us. ‘The objections he has been 
to make, the dangers he has been 
pleased to frighten us with, are, in my 
inion, mare bugbears. The danger of 
shewiie to Spain what concessions we 
were willing to make for the sake of peace, 
is an objection that operated as strongly 
against iaying before us the letters and in- 
structions to our commissaries, as it can do 
against laying before us the letters and in- 
structions to Mr. Keene; and yet, the 
former were laid before us without any 
difficulty, and without producing any bad 
effect. And as no power in Europe had 
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the least.concernin the negociations carried 
on between Spain and. us: as no power in.- 
Europe had any immediate concern in the 
disputes between the two nations, I can- 


not conceive, what occasion our ministers: 


could have to mention any other power in. 
Europe, in their letters or instructions to 
Mr. Keene; and therefore, from. their - 
great wisdom, I must suppose, that na 
other power in Europe is so much as men- 
tioned in any of those letters or instruc- 
tions. For this reason, if they were all 
printed and published, as well as laid be- 
fore this House, I-cannot suppose, that 
those who are willing to join with Spain 
against us, could, from thence, be fur- 
nished with any pretence for so doing; or 
that those who are willing to assist us in 
the war, in case we should have occasion 
for it, could, from any reflections or exe 
pressions in those letters or instructions, 
be rendered less willing than they are at. 
present to assist us. , : 
This, Sir, is a danger that none of our 
ministers have, I am convinced, the least. 
cause to apprehend. But there is another.’ 
danger which some of them may, perhaps, . 
have cause to apprehend. There may be 
expressions in some of those letters or in- 
structions, that might disoblige many here_ 
at home, and raise such a spirit in the na- 
tion, as would.be of dangerous consequence 
to our ministers. . If our negociations were: 
carried on, not so much. with a view ta 
procure satisfaction to the nation, as to 
procure temporary expedients for -our mi- 
nisters, ‘this might appear from some of. 
those letters or instructions, if they. should 
all be laid before us; and this, if there. 
be any such thing, is, I shall grant, a- 
danger which our ministers have: great 
reason to apprehend’; but this is a danger 
which, I am sure, ought to have no weight | 
with this House. If it has any, it must be 
in favour of the motion; and, for this rea- 
son, I am the more sanguine for the mo- ° 
tion; because I find it opposed by some 
who may, perhaps, think themselves ex- 
posed to thisdanger. = - 7 


Sir John Hynde Cotton: 


Sir ; I shall not enter into the question, 
whether our negociations stand condemned 
or acquitted by the papers now upon our 
table; but, I must observe, that though 
several paragraphs have been read, and 
from thence several objections started, by ~ 
those who find fault with our negociations, . 
yet none of those who declare themselves 
friends to our negociatjons, have attempted. 
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to read; or to draw an argument from any 
one of the papers ‘now before us; from 


_ whence it would seem as if they were con- 


scious, that our negociations cannot be 
justified from,any of the papers we have, 


' as-yet, upon our table; and if they put a 


negative upon this motion, the whole world 
will conclude that they are conscious those 
negociations ‘can as little be justified from 
any papers that can be laid before us; 
therefore, for preventing such an unlucky 
inference, I hope they will agree to the 
motion.. In this debate, Sir, we have 
heard Mr. Keene’s conduct so highly ap- 
ened some gentlemen, and so loudly 

amed by others, that, I confess, it excites 
a very great-curiosity in me, to see all that 


can be said, both for and against him ; and 


therefore, as I can see no danger from our 
having all those papers laid before us, if 
there were no other reason, I should be 
for the motion. . But when I consider the 
duty we owe to our country, if the gentle- 
man whose conduct is called in question, 
be guilty, and the justice we owe to him if 
he be innocent, I think we ought to have 
the papers now. moved for laid before us, 
even though it should be attended with all 
the dangers we have been frightened with ; 
and those who have any regard. for him, 
must certainly, I think, be for it, because 
his character, as a minister, may, perhaps, 
be justified by some of the papers now 
called for; and it cannot, I am sure, be 
rendered worse than it is already in the 
eyes of many gentlemen of this House, 
and, [ believe, of most men in the nation. 


This debate likewise ended with a nega- 
tive: Ayes 98; Noes 171.° 


Debate in the Commons on a Motion Sor 
a Call of the House.]* December loth, 
Mr. Gybbon rose up and said: 


‘Sir ;.as the necessity and justice of this 
war require that his majesty should be 
well supported, it is highly expedient that 
the subjects should be encouraged in their 
endeavours to serve his majesty by seeing 
the public affairs carried on with the con- 
currence of every member of this House: 
I will-be bold to say, Sir, that no gentle- 
man who has the honour to represent his 
country wijl object to one motion that 
tends to strengthen his majesty in the pro- 
secution of this war. I am sorry not to 
see that zealous attendance ‘paid by the 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. Omitted 
by Chandler. ae 
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members of this House, that our present 
situation deserves. What may be the 


cause of this apparent neglect, 1 shall not: — 


take upon me to determine. Perhaps 
some gentlemen are afraid of neglecting 
their private affairs by too intensea concern 
for the public, or despair of being able to: 
do any service to their country by their 


attendance ;, but whether the one or the: 


other be the plea, it is evidently insuffi- 
cient to ‘justify their conduct. Their ab- 
sence is the more dangerous, as, I believe, ' 


it is no secret all over the country, that a. 


motion will be soen ,made in this House, 
for a Bill of the utmost importance to the 
dignity and independency of the legis- 
lature: a motion on which our liberties 


and those of our posterity may depend: a . 


motion that will give every gentleman an 
opportunity of shewing how little any 
mean,- partial views mix with that duty 
which he owes to his prince. and his 
country. AsI cannot but think the House 
ought to doits utmost to oblige gentlemen 
to attend on that important occasion, I 
therefore take the liberty to move, That 
this House be called over on the 16th of 
January next. 


Mr. Edward Thompson : 


Sir; I see no reason for forcing those 
gentlemen, who were so fond last session 
to leave the House, out of their beloved 
retirement. Nay, Sir, the experience I 
had of the calmness, unanimity, and dis- 
patch with which we proceeded in their 
absence, makes me almost wish that none 
of them had ever returned. I have a very 
great regard for the hon. gentleman who. 
made the motion, as he has always done 
his duty; but I believe the people in 
general were so sensible both of the un- 
parliamentary step which the Seceders 
took last session, and of the good effects of 
the laws in favour of trade ang navigation, 
made during their absence, that they will 
be very well pleased if the House is no’ 
fuller than it was when they left us. 
Therefore, I hope you will put the question. 


The question being put, it was carried, 
after a division, in the negative; Yeas 61, 
Noes 136. | 


DEBATE IN THE COMMONS ON THE 


PLace BILL.*] January 29, 1740. The | 


* This Debate first appeared in the London 
Magazine for October 1740, and was afterwards 
copied into the Appendix to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine published in January 1741.- 
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memberts having been first summoned from 
Westminster-hall, the Court of Requests, 
é&c. by the Serjeant at Arms, © | 


Mr. Samuel Sandys stood up, and said : 


- Sir; Iam now going to lay before you a 

proposition, which has already been se- 
veral times made to you, without meeting 
with that success, which I thought it de- 
served ; but as I think it a good one, and 
absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of our constitution, I am far from being 
discouraged by its former bad success, nor 
shall I be discouraged from a future at- 
tempt, even though it should now meet 
with as bad a reception as heretofore, be- 
cause I am fully convinced of the truth of 
that observation, which was long ago 
made by one of our best lawyers, that a 
good: bill or motion once proposed in par- 
liament, and entered upon our Journals, 
can never die: it may at: first meet with 
bad success: it may meet with repeated 
bad success; but, unless our constitution 
be absolutely and irrecoverably destroyed, 
it will by its own merits at last force its 
‘way through the several branches of our 
legislature. : 

_ The proposition I am to make, Sir, ‘is: 
plainly, and in short this, that criminals 
seat not be allowed to be their own judges, 
and that ,our liberties may: not be com- 
mitted’ to the keeping of those, who are 
retained to destroy them. - It is the duty 
of parliament to redress all public griev- 
ances, and punish all high and heinous 
offenders who have been artful or powerful 
enough to evade the laws of the kingdom. 
It is the duty of parliament to grant no 
. more money for the public service, than 
what is absolutely necessary, and to see 
that money properly applied, and duly ac- 
counted for: and it is the duty of parlia- 
ment to watch over the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the people, by taking care not 
to pass any laws that are inconsistent with 
the liberties and privileges of the people, 
and by providing speedy and effectual 
remedies against: all encroachments that 
have been, or may be, made by ambitious 
princes, or guilty ministers. ese, Sir, 
are among the chief of the duties of par- 
liament: but how can we expect a per- 
fermance, if a majority of the members 
be such, whose self-preservation or security 
depends upon their neglecting, or acting 
contrary to these duties? Can we expect 
that public grievances will be redressed, if a 
majority of parliament besuch as have them- 
selves been. or.guch as are the friends and 
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confederates of those that have been the: 
cause of these public grievances? Can we 
expect, that any high offender will be 
punished by parliament, if the majority 
of it be such as have been companions and- 
sharers with him in his crimes, or such 
whose chief subsistence depends upon 
screening him from justice? Can we ex- 
pect, that any supply demanded by the 
crown will be refused, if it, is to be 
granted by those, whose chief subsistence 
depends upon crane the pai or ay 
the public money will be properly applied, 
or du acount for, if ‘ibe: what have 
applied, or may apply it to their own use, 
are to be the only inspectors of the public - 
accounts? Or lastly, Sir, can we expect, 
that a parliament will guard against the 
encroachments of an ambitious prince, or 
guilty minister, if the majority of that par-: 
liament be such as have the whole, or .a 
necessary part of their subsistence, from 
the places or pensions they hold at- the 
arbitrary will of that ambitious prince, 
or guilty minister ? | | 
hese are questions, Sir, which in my 
opinion, can be answered in the affirmative 
by no man, that will and dare make use 
of his reason ; and yet every one of these 
uestions must, I think, be answered in 
the affirmative by those who affirm, that: 
our constitution can never be in any.dan- 
ger from a majority, or near a majority of 
this House, being composed of such as- 
hold places and pensions at the arbitrary . 
will of the crown. I shall grant, Sir, that 
it may be necessary for us to have amongst 
us some ofthe chief officers of the crown. 
It may be necessary to have always in this 
House some of the chief’ officers of the 
treasury, admiralty, and army, as well as 
several others of those that are employed 
by his majesty as chief officers in the exe- 
cutive part of our government. These, I 
say, it may be necessary to have amongst 
us, in order to give us such informations, 
as may often becorie necessary in the 
several branches of business that come re- 
gularly before this House; but, I am sure, 
it is no way necessary, and quite incon- 
sistent with the dignity of this House, to 
have It filled with clerks of offices, and in- 
ferior officers of our navy and army... I 
confess, I have the greatest regard for 
such of those as we have at present _ 
amongst us ; because, Ijhope, they have all 
so much honour, that they would disdain 
to sacrifice their duty, as members of this 
House, for any selfish consideration ; but, 
we cannot be assured, that those whe 
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succeed them in their offices and employ- 
ments, will be gentlemen of so much ho- 
nour, and as they may likewise succeed 
them with regard to their seats in this 
House, our constitution may be thereby 
brought into the utmost danger; for, if I 
were not well assured of the honour of those 
officers we have now amongst us, we have 
already such a number, that I should think 
our constitution upon the brink of destruc- 
tion; and, as this number may increase 
60 as, in a short time, to become the majo- 
rity of this House, whilst we have it in 
our power, we ought to take care to pro- 
vide against this danger, by limiting the 
number of officers that are to have seats in 
this House; for, if the majority of this 
House should once come to be composed 
of officers, and those officers such as had a 
greater regard to the places they possess, 


or preferments they hope for, than to the. 


liberties and constitution of their country, 
it would be ridiculous to think of getting 
the approbation of this House to any such 
regulation. ‘Therefore, Sir, as this is not 

et, [hope, our unfortunate case, I shall 

eg leave to move, That leave may be 
given to bring in a Bill, for the better se- 
curing the freedom of parliaments, by 
limiting the number of officers to sit in 
the House of Commons. 


| Mr. John Selwyn, jun. 


Sir; I should readily join not only ia 
_ bringing in but in passing such a bill as the 
hon. gentleman has been pleased to pro- 
pose, if I thought it were necessary for 
the preservation of our constitution: nay, 
I should join with the hon. gentleman in 
his motion for.bringing it in, in order to 
see what sort of remedy he has a mind 
to propose, if 1 thought that the con- 
stitution were now, or ever could be in 
any danger from the number of officers 
in this House: nay farther, I should pro- 
bably join with him in this motion at 
least, if I were not fully convinced, that 
the excluding of any officer who may have 
fortune and interest enough in his country 
to get himself chosen, would be a most 
dangerous infringement of our constitu- 
tion, and at. last an infallible cause of its 
dissolution. | 
The hon. gentleman has himself, Sir, 
furnished us with what I take to be an un- 
answerable argument against the Bill.he 
proposes: he says, and, indeed, it must by 
every one be granted, that no danger can 
ensue from the number of officers in this 
House, unless that number be so great, as 
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to make.a majority; and- that even in this 
case,no danger can from thence ensue, 
unless that majority consists of such men, 
as have a greater regard for the offices 
they possess, or the preferments they hope 
for, than they have for their own honour, 
or the liberties of their country. These, 


therefore, are two cases, which we must — 


suppose may happen, before we can say 
there is any necessity for such a bill, as 
he had been pleased to propose ; and these 
two cases are, in my opinion, of sucha 
nature, that we cannot suppose it possible, 
that either of them should ever happen, 
and much less can we suppose, that both 
may happen at one and the same time. 
We know, Sir, that a great number of 
those, who have offices and employments 


under the crown, I mean all the officers of ° 


the revenue, are already excluded from. 
having seats in this House; and as for the 
officers of our navy and army, and all 
those that belong to any of the offices 
kept here at .London, they are, by the 
very nature of their office, and by the at- 
tendance they must give, prevented from 
having any intimacy or correspondence 
with the gentlemen or people of our seve- 
ral counties, cities, or boroughs, and con- 
sequently it must be extremely difficult for 
any great number of them to get them- 
selves chosen; for the people in all places 
of the kingdom are fond ot those that live 
amongst them, and converse with them 
daily, and will always chuse one of them, 
rather than any stranger that comes to 
set up as a candidate at an election. 

. For these reasons, Sir, [ think it impos- 
sible to suppose, that ever a majority of 
this House should consist of such as hold 
offices or employments at the arbitrary 
will of the crown; and as for pensioners, 
‘they are already excluded from having, 
seats in this House, as effectually as it is 
possible for you to exclude them by any. 
Jaw you can make. But this is not the 
only impossible supposition we must make, 
in order to frighten ourselves with the 
dangers we are exposed. to by a great 
nuinber of officers having seats in this 
House: We must not only suppose, 
that they make a majority of the House, 
but that they are all such as have no re- 
gard to their honour, or their country, 
which, I hope, will appear to be a sup- 
position impossible to be made, with re- 
gard to such a number of gentlemen of 
family and fortune in this or any other 
tinged 
family and fortune they must be, before they 
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can get themselves chosen, unless you sup- 
pose their constituents to be as great 
scoundrels as themselves, which is like- 
wise @ supposition that, I hope, can never. 
be made; at least, I am sure, if there 
should ever be ground for making such a 
supposition, it would be ridiculous to talk 
of preserving the liberties of such a vicious 
and abandoned people. | 
But, Sir, before we can suppose our 
constitution in danger from a great num- 
ber of officers having ‘seats in this House, 
we must, in my opinion, suppose, that all 
those officers are not only regardless 
of honour and their country, but down- 
right fools and idiots, with regard to their 
own interest. Every gentleman that can 
have a seat in this House, must now by 
- law be possessed -of an estate of 600l. or 
at least 300/. a year, in his own right. 
Whilst our constitution is preserved, he 
may call this his property, he may trans- 
mit it to his posterity. But if our happy 
constitution should be destroyed ; if an 
absolute and arbitrary government should 
be set up, he could do neither with any 
certainty. In such governments there 
is no property, there is no man can 
with certainty depend upon being able 
to transmit any thing to his posterity ; 
and would any man but a fool and. 
a madman render a certain, real, trans- 
missible estate of 600/. or 300/. a year pre- 
carious, for the sake of a place or a pen- 
sion of double the value, which he held at 
the mere will of another, and which he 
knew he could not transmit to his pos- 
terity? This, Sir, is. so contrary to com- 
mon sense, that it is impossible to suppose, 
that any great number of men in any age, 
or any country, could be guilty of such a 
piece of madness. SS 
From hence, I think, it is evident, that 
our constitution can never be in danger 
from any number of officers that may 
have seats in this House ; but if you should 
by a new law exclude all those in any of- 
fice or employment under the crown, or 
all but a very few, from having seats in 
this House, it would not only endanger, 
but, in my opinion, certainly destroy our 
constitution. Sir, I believe it will be 
granted, that since the happy accession of 
our present illustrious family, as great a re- 
gard, as great a respect has been shewn by 
the crown to parliament, nay greater, I be- 
lieve, than was ever shewn in any former 
period oftime. To compare it with that pe- 
, viod inwhich our constitution seems to have 


been most perfect, and our government most 
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wisely administered, I mean the reign of 
the glorious queen Elizabeth ; Every one 
knows, that. she. often treated her parlia- 
ments with more haughtiness than has 
lately been so much as thought of: nay, 
she sometimes treated them in such a 
manner, as would now be exclaimed 
against, as the. highest insult, the most 
dangerous encroachment upon the rights 
and liberties of parliament; and yet the 
parliaments in her time behaved in a more 
obedient, I may say, a more servile. mane ' 
ner towards the crown, than they have 
ever done in any reign since that time: 
from whence I must conclude, that, so far 
from being brought under any servile in- 
fluence by the number of officers we have 


now in the House, it contributes towards - _ 


enhancing that regard, which the crown 
finds necessary. to shew to us;. and, I 
think, very good reason: it should; for 
surely a gentleman who, besides his seat 
in this House and his personal abilities, 
has a great share in the government and: 
public counsels of his waren fe or @ 
great command and interest in the navies 
and armies of his country, is more to be 
regarded than amere countrysquire or city- 
merchant, who has nothing to recommend 


him, but his own personal abilities, and 


his being a member of this House.. 
Therefore, Sir, if you exclude all offi 
cers of the crown from having seats in this 
House, you will, of one side, lessen that 
regard which the crown now finds neces- 
sary to shew to you; and of the other, 
you will introduce, and in a manner esta- 
blish faction and sedition, not only in this 
House, but in every part of the kingdom. 
The chief guard we have against faction 
and sedition has always consisted in those 
honours, posts and preferments, which the 
crown has the sole power to bestow: if 
you remove that guard out of parliament, - 
the seditious great men, who may be the 
heads of faction, may probably, in a short 
time, get the direction not only of this 
House, but of most of the elections in 
the kingdom; the consequence of which 
would certainly be a civil war between this 
House and its followers of one side, and 
the king and his officers and their followers, 
of the other ; and by the issue of this war, 
let whichever side prevail, our constitu- 
tion would certainly be undone. This, 
Sir, was the case in the reign of Henry 3. 
This was the-case in the reign of Charles 
1. In Henry 3’s time, the great earl of 
Leicester, who was head of the party 
against the king and_his ministers or 
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officers, not ony got the direction of the 

° ; e ° ee 
parliament, but, by his own authority, nomi- 
nated many of those that were to be chosen 
as members of this House; and if that 
_ haughty earl had not been deserted by the 
duke of Gloucester, and defeated by the 
courage and conduct of the prince of 
Wales, afterwards our great Edward 1, 
that contest would probably have ended in 
a total overthrow of our constitution, as 
the other I have mentioned did, in the 
reign of Charles 1. 

From all which, Sir, I must conclude, 
that the offices or employments, which are 
or may be possessed by members of this 
House, may serve to keep up such a cor- 
respondence and connection between the 
crown ard parliament, as will secure the 
tranquillity of the nation against faction 
and sedition, but can never enable any 

rince or minister to destroy our liberties ; 
SS as soon as any such design be- 
comes manifest, most of the officers who 
have the honour to be members of this 
House, will declare, and thereby turn the 
majority of this House against the court ; 
and by that means we shall always have it 
in our power to give a check to the wicked 
designs of any ambitious prince or guilty 
minister. There can, therefore, be no ne- 
cessity for such a Bill, as the hon. gentle- 
- man has been een to propose; but on 
. the contrary, I must think, it would be of 
the most dangerous consequence to our 
constitution, and for this reason I must de- 
clare against his motion. 


Mr. Lyttelton « 


Sir; an hon. gentleman at the lower 
end of the House threw out a proposal, 
to send us all to school again for the re- 
forming our manners. Sir, I think, our 
care should be to prevent members of par- 
liament from being at school, when they 
‘are here, from’ being under the lash of an 
. insolent minister, as, if we may credit his- 
tory, has happened in some former parlia- 
ments.’ Sir, I do not mean the parliament 
. jn queen Elizabeth’s reign, however servile 
they are represented to have been, by an 
hon. member over the way. I am afraid 
the practice of ministers naming members 
to boroughs at their own will and pleasure, 
which he told us was used by the earl of 
Leicester, has not been dropped since that 
time ; and I wish our posterity may never 
see days less advantageous to liberty. 
Elizabeth loved her people, desired their 
honour, regarded their interest, she heard 
_ their complaints against the greatest, the 
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most favoured of her ministers; and yet I 
will own, Sir, there were many wrong 
things done in her reign, because sufficient 
restraints were not then laid upon the 


power of the crown: and therefore the’ 


example of her reign holds out a useful 

Jesson to us, that even to the hest of princes 

we should not allow such a dangerous in- 

fluence, as may tempt them, by the advice 

- bad ministers, to encroach on our free- 
om. 

Sir, considering how this Bill comes re- 
commended, I should have imagined, gen- 
tlemen would have thought it owing to 
themselves, if not to their country, to 
seem to treat it with a little respect. But. 
not so much as to allow it to be brought: 
into the House, to oppose the principle of 
it, is indeed very extraordinary. - There 
have been times, when, only for the sake 
of that principle, bills of a much less mo- 
derate nature, and to which there lay 


many objections that cannot be made 


against this, have passed here without op- 
position. Sir, for my own part, I think, 
when I am promoting this Bill, that I am 
contending for all I ever thought myself 
bound to contend for ; that I am opposing 
all I ever thought it my duty to oppose : 
all faults and mismanagements in the ad- 
ministration of government, the misun- 
derstanding, the neglect, the giving up of 
all natibaaY interests, discontent at home, 


dishonour abroad, whatever can be con- | 


ceived most detrimental to the good of the 
public, is all so closely inwoven with the 
evil this Bill would prevent, that it can 
be guarded against, or remedied byno other 
possible means. Sir, how far I am from 
supposing, that merely to have an employ- 
ment, without other cause of suspicicn, 


implies any notion ef guilt or corruption, | 


I need ne other’ proof than the sense I 
must have of my own situation. But 
though I have an employment myself, I 
think it still undeniably true, that the na- 
tion has reason to be jealous of the num- 
ber of placemen in parliament; because 
nations always regard things, and not per-. 


sons; because they consider the tempta- | 


tion in general, not a particular power - of 
resisting it; and because the public wis- 
dom ought to proportion the degree of re- 
straint to the degree of danger, that is 
either felt or foreseen. 

While this House is full of independent. 
gentlemen, or with such placemen only 
whose places are not so much the best of 
their property, that they cannot risk the 
loss of them without a spirit of martyzr- 
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dom, who have something of their own suf- 
ficient to outweigh their employments, 


and while the number even of these shall 
be confined within some moderate bounds, 


a minister must regard this assembly as an. 


awful tribunal, before which he is con- 
stantly to account for his. conduct: he 
must respect your judgments, he must 


dread your censures, he must feel your. 


superintendency. But I can imagine a 
future House of Commons so crowded 
with placemen, that a spectator in the gal- 


lery might be apt to mistake, and. think | 


himself at. the levee of a minister instead 
of a parliament. The benches here ma 
be covered not only with officers of ank 
in the government, not only with the ser- 
vants of the crown, but with the servants, 
perhaps, of those servants; and what sen- 
timents, Sir, have we reason to think the 
‘sight of a House so filled would excite in 
‘@ minister? Would he think himself in the 
presence of his country, or in the midst of 
a guard that would enable him to defy its 
justice, and deride its resentment? The 
possibility of this happening hereafter, is 
the ground of this Bull, which therefore 
the people of England do not only consi- 
der as a single point to be gained for them 
upon any present necessity, but as a ge- 
‘neral security against all they apprehend 
for the future, | 

_’ Sir, my worthy friend who made ‘you 
‘this motion, in the opening of it, explained 
‘to you sufficiently, that there is no intent 
of running into any extremes. If I thought 
‘there was, I Would oppose it as much as 
any manhere. I know but one thing more 


| eae than such a general place.‘ 
‘bill, as would exclude all persons in office: 
‘from a seat in this House, and that is, to: 


leave the number of them under no limita- 
‘tion atall. But for fear of starving, must 
we die of a surfeit? Between these two 
absurdities, can no medium be found ? 
Cannot we continue those amongst us who 
‘are of any use to the House, who can give 
any assistance, any weight, any facility, 
any grace to our proceedings, and shut 
‘the door against others whom it is ‘neither 
‘decent, nor safe to admit? Sir, the doin 
this is easy; _ it will be done by this Bill; 
‘it is what the wisdom of former parlia- 
ments would have done long before now. 
But the reason they did it not was, it never 
entered into their thoughts to conceive 
that some, who have since sat in parlia- 
ment, could attempt to come there; I do 
‘et mean from any personal incapacity, 
but from the nature itself of their offices, 
[ VOL. XI. ] 


founded ? Upon ‘what 
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; incompatible almost with the very idea of | 


a member of’ parliament. _It is a surpris- 
ing thing, but it is verified by what we see 


‘every day, that the common practice of 


some ages goes beyond even the fears of 
the past. We must therefore supply from 
experience what our predecessors failed 
to foresee; and we are called upon to do 
so by the unanimous cry of the nation. 
Sir, the.greatést affairs before us are of 
less importance than this: it is better 
Spain chould invade. the freedom of the 
American seas, than the crown of Eng- 
land violate the independence of parlia- 
ment. . It is not Spanish or French arms, 
but Spanish and French maxims of govern- 
ment, that we should have most to fear 


from, if the vigilant caution, the jealous 


spirit of liberty in this House did not con- 
cur with the goodness, the natural good- 
ness of his majesty, to securd our free 
constitution. Let the cortes of Spain, let 
the parliament of Paris be a warning to 
this; let them shew us what we may come 
to, if we do not prevent the growth of‘cor- 
ruption, before it produces here the insen- 
sible, gradual, fatal change it did there. 
Sir, I am trying to recollect what. objec- _ 
tions have been made to this - Bill, and I. 
protest I can find none that seem to. me to 
want a reply. One chiefly insisted upon 
is, that it carries an air of suspicion. 5 
in all the. states that I have read of, an- 
cient and modern, the most, suspicious 
people have been always the latest en- 
slaved. _ To suspect human frailty in 
tempting circumstances is a very natural 


jemousy, and a too secure confidence will 
‘hardly be thought a parliamentary virtue. 


It is painful, indeed, to be suspected, but 
the greater the pain, the greater the de-. 
sire should be to remove that suspicion. 
But, Sir, against the present House of 
Commons, no such suspicion can be con- 
ceived. Upon what grounds should it be 
robability ?: Has 
the private discourse of such gentlemen 
here, ever been different from their public 
behaviour? Have they ever talked one 
way, and voted another? Have there been 
any indications of a private interest, that | 
of any one man ever prevailing over that 
of the nation, against fact, reason, or jus~ 
tice? Have not the majority here con- 
stantly shewn the strongest conviction, 
that their conduct was strictly conformable 
to the most disinterested love of their coun- 
try? Such a House of Commons ought- 
not to be, is not suspected: but granting . 


such a doubt to have been formed, is this 
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the way to remove it? Will the rejecting | 


this Bill clear our character, or can all the 
art and power of calumny give half the 


weight to an imputation of that kind as 


such a proceeding? .. 

Sir, to those who treat this Bill as a 
chimerical thing, an idle, speculative pro- 
ject, I will say but one word, that the 
most chimerical thing in nature, is the 
notion of a free constitution, where the 
restraining powers are not entirely exempt 
from dependency. Such liberty is, indeed, 
a speculation fit for school-boys; for what 
would terms and appearances avail, if in- 

ependence were lost?’ You might retain 


‘the vain ensigns of your former authority, 


but would they give you any dignity, 
would they be of any use to the public? 
The mace there upon your .table, what 
would it signify ? It might be borne before 

ou with ridiculous. pomp, but it would 
be what Cromwell called it once, a mere 
bauble ; or if it had any weight, it would 
be only to oppress, not to protect. _ 

Sir, the present form of our government, 
keep it but free from corruption, is so 
wisely constituted, the powers in it are 80 
happily mixed, that it has all, the ad- 
vantages of a republic, without the defects 
and evils attending one. But, on the other 
side, I must say, that if it should be cor- 


rupted, if the controul of parliament should | 
be bought off by the crown, the very | 
reverse would, be true; and it would have | 
all the defects, all the evils of an absolute © 
monarchy, without the advantages; it 


would be a more expensive, and worse 


' administered absolute power. Sir, I hope 


it is understood, that in what I have said, 


«lam only contending for a provisional 
security agairist a mischief not yet felt in 
all its malignity, but yet, of so increasing - 
a nature, and such ruinous consequences, 


that we must be blind not to foresee them, 
and worse than careless not to prevent. 
I will only add, that every year we delay 
this security may probably add both to 
the necessity, and difficulty of obtaining 
it; and that people out a-donrs may be 
apt to judge from the success of this ques- 
tion to day, if even now it does not come a 
little too late. . 


Sir William Yonge: 


Sir; I am very ready to allow, that it is 
laudable in a free pepe to be jealous of 
their liberties; and to be ready to repel 


the least attack that can be made upon: 


them. But I cannot think it very prudent 


to shew any outward ‘signs of this jealousy, ; 
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without some real and immediate cduse ; 
and when divisions and animosities are 
stirred up amongst a free people, about 
guarding against an attack that was never 
made nor thought of, I shall always be 
inclined to impute it to any thing, rather 
than to a true and disinterested regard for 
the public good. All contests about alter- 
ing or amending our constitution, espe- 
cially when they are nursed up, and carried 
on without doors, as well as within, I must 
look on as a political sort of warfare; and, 
I think, no sort of war ought ever to be 
begun, without some real offence of one 
side or other. If the nation is to be set in 
a ferment, about providing against every 
imaginary danger that may be suggested 
by a melancholy and gloomy disposition, 
we shall always be so much taken up with 
providing against imaginary and distant 
domestic dangers, that we may probably, 
some time or other, overlook, and neglect 
to provide against a real and imminent 
foreign danger; and thus, whilst we are 
engaged in needless contests about guard- 
ing our liberties and properties against the 
invasions of one another, we may at last 
find both left entirely at the mercy of 
some foreign invader. - 

For this reason, I am not for endeavour- 
ing to be so quick-sighted as some gentle- 
men pretend to be, nor shall I ever be for 
making an alteration in our constitution, 
in order to provide against any danger it 
may be exposed to, till that danger begins 


to be in some degree felt, as well as fore- 


seen ; and therefore, I think, no gentleman 
can expect, that I should agree to the 
motion now under our consideration. 
‘Whatever may be our fate in future times, 
I am sure, it cannot be -said, that in his 
present majesty’s reign, or under the pre- 
sent administration, the least attempt has 
been made upon the freedom of parlia- 


ment, or to gain a corrupt influence over 


any member of this House. If our par- 
liaments had ever once of late years, at 
the instigation of the crown, 5 ants to, or 
approved of any thing that looked like 
an encroachment, either upon the rights 
and liberties of the people, or upon the, 
roperty of any private man in the king- 
om, that agreement or approbation might 
have been suspected of .proceeding from 
some corrupt influence. But as no such 
agreement or approbation has ever been 
obtained, as no attempt has been latel 
made by the crown to obtain any such, y 
can see no reason for the present motion, 
or for that outcry against corruption, that 
‘ | 
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has been of late so industriqusly propa- 


gated all oyer the nation. | 
Corruption, I know, Sir, like arbitrary 

power and wooden shoes, is a most hideous 

word, 


of a free people; but there are two things 
that must concur, before it can ever be- 
come dangerous, and that is, a general 
depravity of manners among the people, 
and a wicked design in those that govern 
them. If virtue prevails among the ge- 
nerality of the people, if they are not ge- 
nerally guided by selfish and corrupt 
motives, an ambitious court can never 
propose to succeed in their designs, by 
. means of corruption, let their fund for that 
purpose be-never so extensive; and if the 
governors of a free people have no am- 
bitious or wicked desi ns, no fund for 
corruption can ever be dangerous in their 
hands ; but, on the contrary, it may be ne- 
cessary for preserving the. happiness and 
tranquillity of the people; for, if the 
people be generally corrupt, if they be 
generally guided by selfish and corrupt 
motives, their governors must have where- 
withal to satisfy those views, which, with 
most men, are their only motives for 
action ; otherwise it will be impossible to 
get a majority of the people to concur, 
even in those measures that are absolutely 
necessary for their own preservation. 

It is therefore evident, Sir, that (those 
who think we are in any present danger 


apo eetiy Aaaie must be of opinion, that ! 
deprayity of manners has of late ! 
crept in among the people of this kingdom, : 
and that his majesty, by the advice of evil 
designs against the | 


a general 


counsellors, has form 
liberties of his people ; which is an opinion 


that, I hope, is far from being entertained 
 What- 


by any gentleman in this House. — 
ever opinion we may have of the generality 
of our countrymen, I hope no gentleman 
thinks, that his majest has any designs 
against the liberties of his people, or that 
he would harbour any such, were it in his 
power to carry them into execution. What 
are we thep to do by the Bill proposed? 
If a general depravity of manners does not 
prevail, we are, without the least shadow 
of reason, to deprive the people of the 
service of those, who, if they are honest, 
are certainly best able to gerve their coun- 
try in parliament; and if a general de- 
-pravity of manners does prevail, we are 
to deprive his majesty, who, we are cer- 
tain, can have no bad designs, of the only 
means be ,cqn have for carrying his good 


‘ * 


we 


and I shall grant, that it may be of 
a dangerous consequence to the liberties - 
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designs into execution, or, indeed, for an- 
ring any one end of government.‘ 

_ But now, Sir, let me suppose, which, I 
am sure, there is no ground for, that a.ma- 
jority of this House not only think, that 
the people of this nation are generally go- 
verned by selfish and corrupt motives, But 
also, that his majesty has, by the advice 
of ‘evil counsellors, formed designs against 
the liberties of the people: even in this 
case, can we suppose that this Bill would 
be a proper remedy? From experience we 
must conclude, that it would have a quite — 
contrary effect; like the self-denying or- 
dinance in Cromwell’s time, it would not 
only facilitate, but hasten that very con- 
sequence it is intended to prevent. The 
passing of such a bill, would be an imme- 
diate and infallible cause of a division and - 
contention between the king and his par- 
liament, which would of course drive both 
to extremes; and as we have supposed 
both sides governed by ambitious and sel- 
fish views only, whichever side prevailed, 
the contention would end, as it did in 
Cromwell’s time, in the establishment of 
arbitrary power. Therefore, if there were 
any present danger from corruption, the 
only method for providing effectually 
against it would be, to take proper measures. 
for restoring the virtue of the people, and 
for removing evil counsellors from the 
king, both which may be done by parlia- 
ment, but can never be done by such a 
bill as isnow proposed; and therefore, I 
must be against giving leave to bring in a 
bill, which, I think, can in no case be of 
any service, and which may, probably, be 
attended with most pernicious ‘conse- 
quences. ak rs | 

Mr. Edward Southwell : 


Sir; the Bill now moved for, is of so 
great consequence, so ardently desired b’ 


the nation in general, that I cannot satisfy 


myself with giving a bare assent to the 
motion for bringing it in, and therefore, ~ 
I must venture upon the hard task of be- 
traying my own inability, rather than ‘sit 
silent in a debate, whereon, I think, the 
freedom and independency of parliament, 
and the very being of our constitution de- 
pend. A debate: Sir, which, by its event, 
must, in effect, determine, whether the © 
Commons of Great-Britain are ever here- 
after to’ be properly represented in this 
House, whether we are really to be any 
longer a free people or no. | 

It would ill become me, Sir, to dare to 
insinuate thé least reflection upon any of 
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those gentlemen who have the honour to 
be employed in his majesty’s service, or to 
be’ distinguished by his royal favour. 
Their fank and their station claim a due 
respect, and I have ever paid them such as 
becomesafreeman. As gentlemen, and as 
individuals, I have a great regard for them; 
but as legislators, and as anaggregate body, 
I must own, their numbers, their power, and 
their influence here, may give just grounds 
of jealousv and apprehension, to ever 
man that understands the nature and ad- 
mires -the wisdom of our happy constitu- 
tion; especially if we should ever happen 
to see an union, or coalition of their se- 
veral interests, for their mutual support, 
and, as it were, in one common cause, 
whenever the state of our army, or navy, 
of our treasury, or revenue, or of the na- 
tion in general: shall come under the con- 
sideration ofthis House. 

We justly value ourselves on the wisdom 
and equity of our laws, for trying the life, 
liberty, and property of the meanest sub- 
ject, by impartial judges, and disinterested 
juries. Shall we be thus careful of the 
liberties and properties of private men, 
and take no care of thi liberties and pro- 
perties of the people in general? Shall 
we remove a juror, in a case of private 
property, if it appears that he has an in- 
terest in either side of the question; and 
in a case of public property, shall we ad- 
mit a majority, or ncar a majority, of those 
that are to be judges, to consist of such as 
have the whole, or the greatest part of 
their subsistence, depending upon one side, 
perhaps the wrong side, of the question? 
Surely, Sir, this great council, which is 
_ entrusted with the happiness, the property, 

and purse of the nation, demands at least 
equal care and attention: the guardians 


of the laws, liberties, and public interest, 


ought, above all men, to be disinterested 
and independent ; free not only from the 
imputation, but even from the least sus- 
picion of any pecuniary bias whatever. 
In private life, it would be absurd to allow 
any man to sit as judge and jury in his 
own cause; and in this House, where our 
all is at stake, is it not equally absurd, may 
it not be destructive? - | 

Sir, there is no design to turn ‘out of 
this House every gentleman that has a 
place or office under the crown. By the 
Bill now moved for, all those who have 
places or offices under the crown are to be 
excluded from having seats in this House, 
except such placemen and officers as shall 
_ be named in the Bill; and when this ex- 


power at home. 
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ception comesto be filled up, it will appear, 
that there may still be at least 150 place-. 
men and officers in this House, which 
surely is a number sufficient for answering’ 
all the good purposes of the crown; and, 

hope, no gentleman will say, we ought to . 
have such a number of placemen and 


officers in this House, as may answer those 


bad purposes which some future ambitious 


king, or bad minister, may happen to have 


in view, or may be prompted to have in 
view, when he considers that he has such 
a great number of placemen and officers 
in this House. 


The long and expensive wars this na- 


tion has been obliged to carry on, for the 
just defence of our religion, our laws, and 


our liberties, have engaged us in immense 
debts: these debts still subsist, and have 


had this fatal consequence, that, while they — 


have settled the balance of power abroad, 
I fear they have overturned the balance of 
They have’ raised a nu- 
merous swarm of revenue and excise- 
officers, and other tax-gatherers, who have 
overspread the nation like locusts. It is 
well known what influence these officers 


and tax-gatherers have upon elections, 


and I may also say, it is well known, what 
use they make of it. ‘They mfluence our 
elections, not only while they live, but also 
when they die; for man 


We are again engaged in a just and ne- 
cessary war, whereby our fleets are be- 
come more numerous, our land-forces 
greatly increased, and more and more 
levies of marines every day made. These 
augmentations must throw a new weight of 
power into that scale, which seems already 
to be charged beyond its due proportion : 
and of course the freedom of par iament, 


and the security of our constitution, will — 


be thereby more endangered, which has 
raised great jealousies all over the nation. 
This Bill, Sir, seems to be the only sure 
method to allay these jealousies, and to 
prevent these dangers. It is not meant 
to exclude all placemen from parliament. 
It is meant only to restrain and limit 
the number of placemen, which in future 
parliaments may become so great, as 
to be inconsistent with the freedom of. 
parliament, or the preservation of our 
constitution. This effect the Bul will 
have, if, luckily for us and our posterity, 
it be passed into a law; but this is not 
the only good effect it will have. ‘Be- 
sides this, it will have many other good 


effects. It will not only limit the number 


electors are In- | 
fluenced by the hopes of succeeding them. 
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of placemen in parliament, but it will also 
soon lessen their number, and their expence 
in general. If this Bill should be passed, 
new places would not be created, many old 
ones would be abolished, no more officers 
would be employed than were ‘absolutely 
n ; and, I verily believe, no more 
would be allowed them than they strictl 
earned: A small salary would then ‘satisfy 
a clerk in an office, who might now, per- 
haps, reject it, as a member of this House ; 
and men might well afford to serve for 
half pay, who had no interest to support, 
and no other merit necessary for the post 
they enjoy, or the post they aspire to, 
than the bare qualification for that, and that 
alone. They would then become men of 
one calling, and of one business: they 
would be more diligent and faithful in the 
_ discharge of their duty, because they would 
be more afraid of being called to account. 
The nation, Sir, grows daily more jea- 
Jous of its liberties, and more zealous for 
the security of them, by the success of this 
bill; and, therefore, I hope that, at least, 
so much deference will be paid to the 
voice of the people, as to admit their re- 
presentatives fully to debate the merits of 
this important cause. The voice of the 
people is well worthy the attention, the 
serious attention of a wise legislature: It 
is a voice that first or last will be heard, 
and will have its effect: It is a voice that is 
not to be silenced, that is net to be smother- 
ed, much less to be rejected with contempt. 
Therefore, Sir, in duty to his majesty, that 
he may reign happy in the hearts, in the 
affections, and confidence of his‘ people, 
which alone can render him powerful at 
home, and formidable abroad ; in justice 
to my country, that these valuable rights 
and privileges, derived to us from our an- 
cestors, may be transmitted down to pos- 
‘terity.: in discharge of my own consci- 
ence, and of the great trust reposed in me 
by my constituents, I thought myself ob- 
get hotwithstanding the just sense I have 
of my inability, to give this public testi- 
mony of my approbation of what is pro- 
posed, and | do most heartily join in the 
motion for bringing in this important and 
most necessary bill. — 


Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; the hon. gentlemen, who in this 
debate have spoke in favour of the mo- 
‘ tion, seem all, by their arguments, to pre- 
‘sume, that every gentleman, who has a 
‘place or office under the crown, is to re- 
ceive directions from the crown, with re- 


. f 
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gard to his behaviour in’ this House, and » 


that he will always vote and act here ac- 


cording to these directions. Sir, if there 
were any ground for such a presumption, - 
if 1 thought that there could ever be any 
ground for such a presumption, I should 
most readily agree to this motion: I should | 
not only be for excluding all such gentle- 
men from having seats in this House, but 
I should be for laying them under all the 
incapacities which excise-officers are al- 
ready by law subjected to. I should be 
for preventing their endeavouring to per- 
supde any elector to give, or to dissuade 
any from giving his vote for any can- 
didate at an election. But I am very far 
from supposing, that the crown, or any 
minister of the crown,. will ever attempt 


‘to give directions to any member of this 


House, with regard to his behaviour here : 
and much less can I suppose, that any 
gentleman, who has the honour to be 
chosen a member of this House, would 
submit to follow such directions, for the 
sake of any place or office he can have or 
expect from the crown. When a gentle- 
man is chosen a member of this House, he 
thereby becomes a counsellor for his sove- 
reign, as well as a trustee for the people, 
anid in both these respects, he-is in horrour 
bound to give his opinion freely and sin- 
cerely upon every question that occurs: © 
A place or office under the crown may . 
prevent his associating himself with those 
that appear to be disaffected or discon- 


tented, or it may engage his assent in 


things that appear to be indifferent, or of 
no great moment; but it can never engage 
his approbation of any measure that ap- 
pears to be inconsistent with the liberties — 
of the people, and consequently, with the 
security of the crown; for these two have 
now such a mutual dependanee, that no 
attempt can be made upon either, without 
at the same time weakening the other. - 
For this reason, Sir, I should think our 
liberties and constitution in no danger, 
even though a majority of this House con- 
sisted of such as held places and offices 
under the crown, provided they were re- 
gularly and fairly chosen, which they 


could not be, unless they were gentlemen 


of good characters, of good fortunes, and 


of a good family interest in their coun- 


try : With such a pane if the crown 
should begin to form any arbitrary de- 
signs, some few of this majority might, 
perhaps, be brought over, by the hopes of 
great Lalani or by the fears of losing 
what they possessed; but the greatest. part 
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of them would certainly jein the party 
against the court, for this yery good reason, 
because it would be the most certain way 
of preserving not enly their own fortunes, 
but. also the places and offices they en- 
joyed. If they should join with the 
court in giving a parliamentary sanc- 
tien to such designs, and establishing an 
arbitrary power in the crown, they would 
not only render their own private fortunes 
precerious, but they would put it in the 
power of the crown to turn them out of 
_ the places and offices they possess without 
any danger; and this, would, probably, 
be the consequence ; for the lowest and 
most upstart fellows are generally the best 
servants, and most humble slaves to a 
haughty prime minister of an absolute 
sovereign. ‘This; I say, would be the 
case, with regard even to those placemen 
of family and fortune, who had concurred 
in the-establishment of arbitrary power: 
‘They would be all turned out, and more 
humble slaves, or at least, slaves to whom 
_- the crown and its ministers did- not owe 
such obligations, would be put into their 
room, as soon as it could be done without 


danger of overturning that lofty fabric of. 


power, which by their:assistance had been 
er 


This, Sir, would be. the certain fate of 


all gentlemen of character, family and for-. 


tune in the country, if they should, for the 
sake of: preserving their posts or offices, 


join with the slaves of .a court in giving a 


parliamentary ‘sanction to, and thereby 
establishing an arbitrary‘power. On the 
ether hand, if most of them should declare 
against the court, as, I believe, would be 
the case, they would immediately put an 


end to such -a wicked administration. 


The parliament would immediately remove 
all such evil counsellors from about the 


throne, and probably send them where. 


' they deserved : in which case, it would be 
‘out of their power to.advise the king to re- 
move those placemen that had voted 
against them ; and the new administration 
would be bound in gratitude, to continue 
in office those that had contributed,to their 
advancement, and to the relief of their 
country. ‘Nay for their own sakes they 
would be obliged to continue them, and 
4o restore such as had been removed, be- 
cause those placemen and officers who hed 
given:such a-testimony of their honour, 
and of their generous love for their,coun- 
itry, would thereby beeome s0_. popular, 
yand acquire such .an additional interest in 
their respective counties, that jit would be 
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very dangerous for the new administration 
to do them aay injustice, 

From hence,’ Sir, I think if is eyident,. 
eur constitution can never be in danger 


from any number of places and offices that 


can be held by the members of this House, 
On the contrary, I think, the chief securi- 
ty of our constitution consists in this very 


power or capacity, which the members of — 


this House have, of enjoying places and 
offices under the crown; because, 
crown is thereby obliged tq employ gentle- 
men of character, fortune, and interest, 
in the executive part of oyr, government. 
When two gentlemen are candidates for 
any place or office in the executive a of 
our government, both equally quali 

to personal abilities, but one a gentleman 
of good fortune and family, the other of 
neither, I believe it will be granted, that 
the former ought to be preferred ; and as 
long as placemen or officers are allowed 
seats in this House, or votes at elections, 


the crown, or the ministers of the crown, - 


will certainly prefer the former, in order 
to prevent his appearing against them, in 
all matters of .an indifferent nature, either 
in this House, or at elections; but if by 
preferring him, they should render it im- 
possible for him to do them any service, 
either in this House, or at elections, they 
would certainly prefer the other, because 
he would be a more obedient and sub- 
missive tool, and. much more attached to 
their personal interest and safety. 

The consequence, therefore, of exclud- 


ing most placemen and officers from hav- ~ - 


ing seats in this House will be, that in a 
short time, none but men of low birth and 
no fortune will be employed in our arm 
and navy, and in every other post or ol- 
fice, that is necessary for the executive 
part of our government ; and if this should 
ever happen to be the case, I should think 
our constitution in-much greater danger, 
than it could be, should every member of 
this House have a share in the executive, 
as well as he has in the legislative pert of 
the government of his country. For this 
reason, I must be of opinion, that as long 
as you leave the executive part of your 
saa pees in the crown, you ought to 
eave the constitution upon the footing it 
now.stands, if you have a mind to preserve 
it from being overturned by.an army com- 
manded by officers,.and assisted by a great 


number of placemen, of no birth .or for- 
tune in their country, and consequently, 


ready -to join with,an ambitious prince or 


minister, in overturning its liberties. 
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Whilst we have parliaments, Sir, and 
those parliaments regularly cliosen, ac- 
cording to the laws already in being, I can 
have no notidn, that the majority of such 
a parliament can be prevailed on by places 
or prefermerits, to join in arbitrary de- 
signs or oppressive measures; the only 
danger we are in is, lest the,crown should 
be tempted, or obliged to govern without 
a parliament; and this even the justest 
and wisest prince may find himself obliged 
to do, if you should take away all those 
legal powers, which our ancestors have 
found necessary to be lodged in the crown 
in order to enable it to withstand faction 
snd sedition. We know how giddy the 
eae are in every country: we know 
ow apt the people are to be led astray by 
the artful heads of faction, whose secret 
designs are generally very different from 
their public professions. All wise govern- 
ments foresee dangers and inconveniences 
ata great distance, and, in order to avoid 
these dangers, are often obliged to take 
measures, that may seem wrong or oppres- 
sive to the ignotant: they may often have 
wise and good reasons for what they do, 
and yet those reasons may be such as must 
not be publicly explained. These cir. 
cumstances the heads of factions, the dis- 
affected, and the discontented, take advan- 
tage of, in order to misrepresent the go- 
vernment to the multitude ; and by these 
means, even against a just and wise prince, 
a general discontent may be made to pre- 
vail for some short time, and until the eyes 
_ of the people be opened. If such a prince 
had no honours to bestow, nor any re- 
wards to give to ‘such as do not allow 
themselves to be led away by popular 
clamours, his government would be tore'to 
pieces by a factious parliament, or he 
would be obliged to carry it on without 
any parliament at all; and in either case, 
our constitution would be undorie. 
Against this danger we aré guarded, 
Sir, by the honours and favours which the 
crown may bestow upon those electors and 
members who do not, out of an affectation 
of popularity, chime in with every popu 
discontent; and this, I think, is the only 
use the crown can make of those honours, 
plaees and offices, which it has, by our 
constitution, at its disposal. These ho- 
‘ours, places, and offices, may be a sup- 


| i ate guided by 


be preventedfrom joining with a popular 
faction, either at elections or in parlias 
ment, and may at both be kept firm in 
their duty to their king and country; but 
by these, no gentleman of any family or 
fortune_can be prevailed on to join with 
the crown in destroying the liberties of 
his country. - 7 mae 
I hope, Sir, our liberties and privileges — 
areas yet in no danger. As long as the 
| by a spirit of virtue and - 
public good, their liberties and privileges 
never can be in danger from any honours 
or rewards the crown has, or may have in 
its power to bestow. But if the people 
should ever become so abandoned, as that _ 
a majority of them should be ready’ to 
sacrifice their liberties and privileges for 2 
present reward, it sould think, be a 
very ridiculous undertaking, to endeavour 


| to guard against it by laws, which the peéo- - 


ple would certainly repeal a8 soon as their 
purchasers desired it. Nay, in such a case, 
I should think, it would be happy for the 
people to have their liberties and privileges 
taken from them; for when the individuats 
of a community make no other use: of the 


| liberties and privileges they enjoy, but to 


prey upon the public, I am certain those 
ibertiesand privileges must be taken away, 
or the community itself will soon be de- 


|stroyed. Therefore, if it be supposed, 


that the. crown may, by means of places 
and offices, get a majority in Parliament, 
that, for the sake of the places and offices 
they enjoy, will sacrifice the liberties and 
privileges of their country, it may be’ an 
argument for putting an‘end to-all Parlia- 
ments, and establishing an unlimited power 
‘in the crown, but it can be no argument - 
for the Bill now proposed; for if-we can - 
bd es that a majority of any future 
Parliament will be such, as are entirely — 
governed by their own immediate interest, - 
Iam sure they will make use of the privi- 
leges they are mvested with as members, 
in ‘order to avn oa that which is their 
only aim, and if they find they cannot-ac- — 
complish it by ‘serving the crown, they 
will endeavour to accomplish ‘it by ‘de-— 
stroying the crown, and, probably, by 
overturning our present happy establish- 
ment. oe | 

This, indeed, is the consequence I chiefly 
apprehend. We know, Sir, how numerous 


to the crown against a popular | the disaffected still are in this “kingdom; 


rt 
Frenzy or delusion, and may support 
it in a legal way, till the people have 
leisure to consider, and return to their 
senses. By these, many gentlemen may. 


id 


‘and they, we may suppose, are not ingen- 
sible of the prejudice that has been done 
‘to their faction, by the places and offices 
which ‘are at the disposal of the crown. 
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These pce and offices are, a8 I have 
_ paid, of great use to the crown, and, I 


think, to the nation, in preventing gentle- |. 


men from joining with a faction, or win- 
ning them away from it; and the jacobites 
are sensible, they have lost many by this 
. means, some, perhaps, after they had got 
them a seat in this House. For this rea- 
son, we find, they are, in every part of the 
kingdom, great patrons of this Bill. I 
hope we. have none of them now in this 
House; I am sure the hon. gentlemen 
who have proposed and promoted this Bill, 
can lie under no such imputation, nor can 
they be suspected of any such motives ; but 
we know, that without doors, the clamours 


for this Bill are zealously promoted by the 


disaffected, which cannot proceed from 
any principle of liberty, because from 
' their principles, they must be for enlarg- 
ing, instead of diminishing, the power of 
the crown. It can proceed from nothing, 
but an opinion, that it would promote 
‘their cause: and, as I happen, in this case, 

to be of the same opinion with them; as I 
am afraid that, if the Bill should pass into 
alaw, we might have a majority of jaco- 
bites, instead of placemen in this House, 
therefore, I must be against giving it any 
cointenance, and consequently, against 
‘the motion, for leave to bring it in. 


Mr. Pulteney: 


Sir; the opposition made to this motion 

is, in my opinion, one of the strongest ar- 
guments that can be made use of in its 
Javour, and must, I think, appear so to 
every man, who considers the persons con- 
. cerned in that opposition, and the argu- 
ments they make use of for supporting it. 
Who are the. persons that oppose this 
-ymotion? Who were they that have al- 
ways opposed such motions? Placemen, 
ministers, and the favourites or pensioners 
_, of: ministers. What do they say for jus- 
tifying their opposition ? ey deny a 

_ principle, a maxim, which, in all ages, in 

_all.countries, has hitherto been acknow- 
_Jedged, and, upon which, many of our 
_laws now in being are founded. That a 
entleman’s behaviour in this House may 

_be influenced by a place, or a pension, 1s 
- .@ maxim ‘universally acknowledged, and 
. inthis kingdom so much established, that 

_we have, already, by law, excluded many 
of the former, and all the latter, from 
__ having seats in this House. We have, 
‘ already, by law, excluded all pensioners 
‘from having seats in this House; and, I 
should be glad to know the difference be- 
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tween a pension of 1,000/. a year, and a 


oe a salary of 1,000/. a year. I> 


ow of none, save only that the latter is 
generally more valuable than the former ; 
and, therefore, a gentleman will be more 
loth to lose it, or to give a vote in this 
House, that may disoblige a minister who 
can take it from him. | 
I say, Sir, that a place, with a salary of 
1, L a year, is more valuable than a 
penne of 1,000/. a year; because a place 
urnishes a gentleman with an opportunity 
to serve his friends, and, perhaps, to pro- 
vide some of them with little places or 
offices under him. To which I must add, 
that a place often furnishes a gentleman, 
who is not very scrupulous, with an op- 
portunity of plundering his country yearly, 
of twice, perhaps ten times, the value of 
his salary ; and this, I must observe, makes 
another very material difference between a 
place and a pension: a placeman may 
very probably be a person, whose conduct 
this House ought to enquire into: he ma 
be a public criminal, and therefore he will 
certainly be against an impartial and strict 
enquiry into the conduct of any minister, 
officer, or placeman, lest the enquiry should 
at last light upon himself. There is, there- 


fore, greater reason for excluding all place- 
men, than for excluding all pensioners — 


from having seats in this House. Our ad- 
mitting some of the former, does not pre- 
ceed from an opinion, that a gentleman’s 
behaviour may not be influenced by a 
place, as much as by a pension, but from 
the necessity we are under, of having some 
great officers amongst us, in order to give 
us proper information and direction, in 
many affairs that must come under our 
consideration. _ 

For this reason, when I hear gentlemen, 
who have very good places, gravely telling 
us, that no gentleman of family or fortune 


‘can, by any place he may enjoy or expect, 


be induced to join in measures, that may 
be of dangerous consequence to the cone 
stitution or liberties of his country, I think 
it is a clear proof,-not only that the beha- 
viour of a gentleman of family and fortune 
may be influenced by. the posts he enjoys 
or expects, but also, that his judgment 
may be biassed. He may be, thereby, 
induced to think ‘those things indifferent, 
or of no moment, that are fer from bein 

so: he may be, thereby, induced to think 
the liberties of his country in no danger, 
when they are upon the very brink ‘of de- 
struction, I shall grant, Sir, that we ought 
not rashly, and without just cause, to make 
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any alteration in our constitution, nor 
ought we to frighten ourselves with fanci- 
ful dangers; but if the danger we now 
apprehend, from the great number of of- 
ficers and placemen in this House, be 
suggested only by a melancholy and 
gloomy disposition, that disposition is, I 
am sure, now become epidemical, for there 
is not, I believe, a man in the nation, not 
possessed, or in expectation of some post 
or pension under the crown, who does not 
apprehend this danger, or who is not con- 
vinced of its being not only real, but im- 
minent. Placemen and pengioners may, 
it is true, be of a more gay disposition 
than others, and therefore not so apt to 
apprehend our constitution’s being in dan- 
ger; but, for this very reason, we: ought 
not to have a majority of them in this 
House ; for if ever we should, I may prog- 
nosticate, that their gaiety will give the 
rest of the nation good cause to be me- 
Jancholy. 3 

An hon. gentleman who has had several, 
and has now a very good place, has 
been pleased to tell us; that we ought never 
to think of providing against any danger, 
till it be felt, as well as foreseen. I donot 
know, Sir, what that gentleman may feel, 
or foresee ; but I can assure him, the na- 
tion thinks it has often felt the influeuce of 
places and pensions in this House. 1 shall 
not undertake the invidious task of shew- 
ing how, or when, that influence has been 
felt; but I may say in general, that even 
of late years, there have been many ques- 


tions in this House, which would not have. 


gone as they did, had we had few or no 
officers or placemen amongst us; and if 
all the officers and placemen would now 
retire, or refuse to give their votes in this 
question, in which they may properly be 
said to be parties concerned, | should not 
doubt the success of my hon. friend’s mo- 
tion. In this House, we ought to see with 
the same eyes our constituents see with, 
and we ought to feel what the nation feels, 
which is. a good reason for our admitting 
but few placemen, and no pensioners 
apap fe us; for both the seeing and feel- 
ing of him who receives 500/. or 1,0001. a 
year, will always be very different from 
the seeing and feeling of those that pay it. 
The difference between the foresight of 
placemen, and- that of the nation, is no- 
torious, and very remarkable, in this, that 
the former are mighty quick at foreseeing 
those dangers, which occasion the keep- 
ing up of a standing army, but with re- 
. (VOL. XI. J | 
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‘gard tothose dangers that threaten our 


constitution, they have hitherto appeared 


to be almost quite blind; whereas the'na-. 


tion has always been, and, I hope, always 
will be, quick-sighted with regard to those 


dangers that threaten our constitution, | 


and never very apprehensive of any of 
those dangers that are usually pretended 
for our keeping up a numerous standin 

army. This, I say, is a remarkable dif- 
ference, with regard to the faculty of see- 


ing or foreseeing any danger; and withre- — 


gard to that of feeling, it is certain, a gen- 
tleman of 1,000/. a year estate, who pays 
700/. a year towards our national taxes, 
and has a pension or salary of 1,000/. a. 
bag paid him out of those taxes, can never 

so sensible of their weight, as another 
gentleman of 1,000/. a year estate, who 
pays but 500é. a year towards our national 
taxes, and has no pension or salary com- 
ing in. Therefore, I hope the hon. gen- 
tleman will forgive me, if I say, that our 
liberties may be in the most imminent and 
real danger, though neither he nor 


any other placeman, either feels or 


foresees it; and this, I think, is a very 
good reason, why our liberties sheuld not 
be committed to their keeping. 

I shall admit, Sir, that ,a gentleman of 
family, fortune, character, and interest in 
his country, is not so liable to be influenced 


by a place he may enjoy or expect, as one. 


who has none of these advantages; but 
will any gentleman say, that none but gen- 
tlemen of family, fortune, character and 
interest in their country, can get them- 
selves chosen members of this House? 


Do not we know, that a minister may 


et a man chosen, though he has neither 
family, fortune, ‘character, nor interest 
to recommend him? Do not we know, 'that 
most of the little boroughs upon our coasts, 
are already, by means of our custom- 
house, and sea officers, brought entirely 
under the direction of our administration ? 


and if the late excise scheme had ee 
u 


into a law, 1 believe, the case wo 


d, by 


this timé, have been the same with regard 


to most of the little inland boroughs in the 
kingdom. Suppose this should hereafter 
be brought about, by means of some such 
scheme, past into a law, at the end of 
a session, and before people had time 
to consider its consequences: Could we 
suppose, that a wicked or ambitious mi- 
nister, would ever allow a gentleman of 
family or fortune to be chosen by any of 
the boroughs under his direction, unlese 

[2A] | | 
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he were such a one as would be influenced. 


by the place the minister had given, or 


could give him ? 
In this case, Sir, let us consider, that of 


the 513 members that represent Eng- 
Jand and Wales, there are but 92 chosen 


by counties, and of the remaining 421, 


there'are at least 350 chosen by cities, 
boroughs, and cinque-ports, where the 
administration would have the absolute 
command and direction. If this should 
ever happen to be our unlucky fate, can 
we suppose, that any gentleman would set 


‘up to bea member of this House, or a re- 


eased even for any of our counties, 
ut such as resolved to submit, with.regard 
to their behaviour here, to the absolute di- 
rection of the prime minister? For no 
gentleman of honour would put himself to 
expence, or expose. himself to the resent- 
ment of an all powerful minister, if, by 
setting up as a candidate at any election, 


he were absolutely certain that he could. 


thereby da his country no service. In- 
stead of gentlemen of family, fortune, 


‘character, or interest in their country, 


‘we should then see this House filled with 


the lowest tools, and vilest sycophants of 


absolute power. Instead of this House’s 
being a check upon ministers, it would 
then like the parliament of France, or the 
Roman senates under their emperors, be 


an instrument for the oppressions of mi- 


nisters, and a cloak for their crimes. The 
most rapacious plunderer, the most tyran- 
nical oppressor, would the insolently 
boast that he did nothing but according to 
law, that the public treasure was regularly 


accounted for in parliament, .and that he 


was at all times ready to submit his conduct 
to a parliamentary enquiry. 
Surely, Sir, no gentleman can think, 
that the liberties of this nation consist in 
our having the resemblance of a parlia- 


ment. We may have a parliament, that 
parliament.may be chosen once every se- 
‘ ven years, may sit annually as it does now, 
may pass-laws, grant money, receive ac- 
counts, and even make enquirics, and yet 


we may have neither constitution nor li- 
berty left ; for if it should once come to be 
in the power of the administration, to have 
always a majority in parliament, ready to 
obey the directions given them by the mi- 
nisters, there would be no necessity for de- 
stroying the very form of our constitution, 


“or for making a direct and absolute sur- 
render of our liberties: without either of 


these, our sovereign would be as absolute, 
aad might be more tyrannical than the 
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_grand signior himself.: ‘Such a parliament 


would grant him as many spahis and jani- 
zaries, as he thought necessary for keep- 
ing his slaves in subjection, would give him 
any revenue he pleased to demand, and 


would pass whatever laws he might please 


to propose ; and the judges, being under 
no parliamentary restraint, would, in every 
part of his dominions, give judgment ac- 
cording to the directions of the prime 
vizir, or governing bashaw. ‘Thus oppres- 
sion would be countenanced by the forms 
of law, and the people plundered, the inno- 
cent murdered, by the administration of 
justice. 
It is this sort of ruin, Sir, we have 

chiefly to apprehend, and this sort of ruin 
we may, step by step, be led into, without 
our being sensible of the several steps. 
We shall certainly be led into it, if we trust, 
any longer, the guardianship of our liber- 
ties to those, whose foresight is blunted by 

the places they enjoy or expect. Ifa mi- 
nister were to propose a law for giving the 
crown a power‘of sending to every county, 
city, and borough in the kingdom, such & 
Congé d’ Elire for the choice of members of 
parliament, as is now sent to a dean and 
chapter, for the choice of a bishop, I be- 
lieve, very few gentlemen of family or for- 
tune would, for the sake of any place, agree 
to it; but an equivalent power may be got 
by multiplying penal laws, and increasing 
the number ay power of officers; and a 
gentleman of family, fortune, character, 
and interest in his country, may, by a 
good place, be induced to believe, that 
such a law, or such an increase of the nume 
ber and power of officers, is necessary for © 
preventing fraudulent practices, or the like; 

and may, therefore, ‘agree to it, without | 
seeing the danger our constitution may be 

thereby exposed to: thusby degrees he may 

be made to agree to such propositions, one 

after another, till he has thereby establish 


ed in the crown, the absolute direction of © — 


most of the elections in the kingdom. 
This, Sir, would have been the certam 
consequence of the late excise scheme ; 
and yet there were many gentlemen of 
family and fortune that approved of it. I 
am convinced they did not foresee thiscon- 
sequence. Nay, I have so much charity 
as to believe, that the chief patron of that . 
scheme did not foresee this consequence ; 
but every impartial man in the kingdom 18 
now, I believe, sensible of it. That scheme 
was, indeed, such a large step towards 
giving the crown the direction of most of 
our elections, and by good luck, was 80 
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thoroughly considered, before it was 


brought into this House, that most gentle- 
men became sensible of the danger, before 


it was too late ;.and this was the cause of 


its meeting with the fate it deserved; but 
its fate will be a warning to future minis- 
ters, not to attempt making such a large 
step at once: they will from thence see, 


that they must grasp at this power by little. 


and Jittle, which they will certainly do, and 
‘as certainly, at last, accomplish, ualess we 
take care to exclude from this House, most 
of those who, by the places they enjoy, 
are induced to have a better opinion of mi- 
nisters, than any man ought to have, that is 
entrusted with the guardianship of the con- 
stitution and liberties of his country. 

The question is not, Sir, whether a gen- 
tleman may be induced, by the office or 
place he holds or expects, to make at once, 
and in an open and direct manner, an ab- 
solute surrender of the liberties of his 
country: no prince or minister of common 
sense, will ever desire such a surrender ; 
because, if he can get into his hands, an 
uncontrollable power over most of our 


. elections, and, consequently, the direction 


of the parliaments chosen by this uncon- 
trolable power, his power will, in every 
respect, bé as absolute, and may be exer- 
cised in 4 more arbitrary manner, and with 


greater security to himself, than it could 


be, without the appearance of a parlia. 
mentary authority; for every unpopular 
and oppressive measure would then be 
made.the act and deed of the-parliament, 
and the lenity of the minister in the exe- 
cution of those penal laws enacted. by 
parliament, or in the exercise of those 
powers granted him by parliament, would 

e set forth and extolled by his tcols 
in a Gazetteer, or some such paper, 
published. by his authority, and dis- 
persed through the whole kingdom at 
the public expence. The question, there- 
fore, now before us is, Whether a gentle- 
man’s eves may not, by a lucrative and 
honourable post or employment, be so 
overclouded, as to prevent his seeing 
through the plausible pretences, that may, 
from time to time, be made: use of, by an 
artful minister, for getting into his hands, 
or into the hands of the crown, such an 
uncontrolable power, as I have mentioned ; 


‘and this question, even with respect to 


gentlemen of family and fortune, will, I am 
sure, be answered in the affirmative, !by 
every man in the kingdom, who does not 
possess Or expect some post, or employ- 


Ment, or some of those titles of honour, 
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which, by our ‘constitution, a8 it is now 


modelled, the crown has absolutely at its. - 


disposal. : | — 
‘o tell us, Sir, that our liberties can 
never be in danger from a majority of 
placemen in this House, unless the people 
be generally abandoned, as to all princi- 
ples of virtue and public good, and unless 
the crown has, at the same time, formed 
designs against our liberties; and that the © 
only method for removing this danger, in 
case we should, at any time, be threatened 
with it, would be to take proper measures 
for restoring virtue and public spirit 


among the people, and for removing evil < 


counsellors from about the throne : to tell‘ 
us this, I say, Sir, in a serious manner, is, 
something very extraordinary: it is mis- 
taking the effect for the cause, and desiring . 
us to begin at the wrong end. Corrap- 
tion, Sir, is not the effect, but the cause of 
a gencral depravity of manners among the 
people of any country, and has in all coun- 
tries, as well as this, been first practised 
and encouraged by ministers and courtiers. 
It would, therefore, be ridiculous in us, to 
think of restoring virtue among the’ people, 
till we have once made it impossible for 
ministers and courtiers to corrupt them’; 
and, I am sure, would be still more ridicu- 
lous in us, to think of removing an evil 
counsellor from about the throne, till we 
have once removed his creatures and tools 
out of this House. 3 an 
I hope, Sir, there are at present no evil 
eaunecics about the throne: if there were, 
Iam sure, no such counsellor has a majo- 
rity of his creatures and tools in this House. 
If this were the case, it would have been 
very ridiculous to have made such a mo- 
tion as this now before us. It would be 
very ridiculous to think of restoring our 
constitution by any legal method; it is 
this misfortune we intend to prevent b 
the bill now moved for. It is a misfortune 
now foreseen by all unprejudiced men in 
the kingdom. I hope it is not yet too late 
to think of preventing it by a legal me- 
thod; for after we have once fallen into 
this misfortune, it will be impossible to re- 
cover. If an ambitious minister should 
once get a majority of his creatures and 
tools into this House, can we suppose they — 
would consent to impeach, or remove hirh 
from the throne? Can we suppose, they 
would ever consent to any bill that might 
tend to distress the administration of their 
master ? Can we suppose, they would re- 
fuse any thing that might tend to sad 
his administration and increase his power? 
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Every attempt to restore the constitution, 
would be branded with the name of re- 
publicanism : the discontents of the people 
would . be ‘called disaffection and jaco- 
bitism: every oop would be said to 
proceed from malice and resentment ; and 
the misfortune would be, that many honest 
well meaning men, induced by their places 
to have a better opinion of ministers than 
they ought to have, would give credit to 
these pretences, and would believe, that 
by agreeing to the minister’s arbitrary 
schemes, they were only strengthening 
the hands of the government against re- 
publicanism, jacobitism, and sedition. 

If it were possible to be merry in a de- 
bate of so great importance, it would be 
diverting to observe the contradiction in 
the arguments made use of against this 
motion. By some, our gentlemen of fa- 
mily and fortune are represented to be men 
of such strict honour, and such clear heads, 
that no place or pension can mislead their 
judgment, or direct their will: no selfish 
consideration can make them overlook the 
danger our liberties may be exposed to, or 
consent to any thing, they think may in 
the least endanger our constitution. By 
others again, our gentlemen of family and 
fortune are represented as such selfish, 
mercenary creatures, that unless the go- 
vernment would give them some post or 
pension, they would refuse to consent to 
those things that are absolutely necessary 
for the ends of government, and the pre- 
servation of their country. Now these 
two contradictory positions, though they 
cannot be equally true, may be, and, I be- 
lieve, they are equally false. We have, I 
believe, some gentlemen amongst us, 
whose judgment cannot be biassed, nor 
their will directed, by any selfish consi- 
deration. Such men, | hope, we shall al- 
ways have in some of our \ 
and these are not designed by this bill to 
be excluded from having seats in this 
House; but their number will always be 
, Small, and, therefore, not. sufficient by 

themselves alone, to support the consti- 
tution against a coypbination of all the fools 
and knaves that may hereafter get into 
this House; therefore, we must endeavour 
‘to prevent this combination, and this can 
only be done by such a bill as is now pro- 
.posed. : 

- On the other hand, Sir, I believe there 
- may be some amongst us, who propose 


nothing by their service in this House, but 
their own private advantage; and whilst 
‘we have placemen and pensionerg amongst 
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ighest offices, | 
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us, such men will endeavour all they can to 
get into parliament. Nay, it may become 
so customary for every man that votes with 
the court, to have a place or a pension, 
that no man will do so without some such 
reward. But if ever this selfish ‘spirit 
should get into parliament, our constitu- 
tion will be undone; and to prevent this, 
is the design of the bill now moved for : 


ifno man could, by being a member of - 
parliament, propose to get any place or — 


office, or any advantage to himself, the 
mercenary and selfish would seldom endea- 
vour to get themselves chosen, at least 
they would never be at any expence for 
this purpose ; and as such men have seldom 
a great natural interest in any part of the 
kingdom, there would always be such a 
small number in parliament, that their opr 
position could never obstruct or retard any 
thing that seemed necessary for “the just 
ends of government, or for the preserva- 
tion and happiness of the society. The 
public good would then be the only aim of 
ministers, as well as members, because nei- 
ther of them could hope for success in any 
other ; and as men of good sense and strict 
honour are the best judges of, and the 
most ready to agree upon what is neces- 
sary for the public good, it would then. be 
as much the business of ministers to get 
such men chosen, as it is now their busi- 
ness to get such members chosen, as are 
men of mercenary tempers, or shallow un- 
derstandings ; for all ministers will have 


jobs to do in parliament, as long as set 


have any hopes of success, and the we 
or mercenary will always be the most pro, 
per for this purpose. 

I am indeed, surprized, Sir, to hear it 
said by an hon. gentleman, whose attach- 
ment to the present establishment is not 
to be doubted, that if most placemen were 
excluded from this House, there would 
soon be a majority of jacobites in it. 
Such a supposition is not to be made, with- 
out first supposing, that a great majority 
of the people are jacobites ; and to sup- 
pose this, is, I am sure, no compliment to 
our present royal family, and much less to 
the king now upon our throne. As long 
as our parliaments are independent, and 
our elections free, there can never be any 
considerable number of jacobites, either m 
this House, or in the nation; but if there 
should once come to be a majority of 
placemen and officers in this House, that 
majority would soon create a majority of 


jacobites in the nation ; and in that case, 
though the majority within doors might 


‘reign, an 
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be a good security to ministers against 
i tary prosecutions, yet it would 


cure 
e but a bad security to the royal family, 
against an insurrection of the whole peo- 
ple without doors. The army, upon 
which we now seem so much to depend, 
or a great part of them, would, probably, 
jom with the people; and the certain con- 
sequence wou 
resent establishment. 
ow, a guilty minister will always chuse 
to expose his master to, rather than 


rag himself to a legal trigl, before 
a 


ossibly, escape notice, or may, perhaps, 
able to sacrifice his master, by 


support him in thus exposing his master, 
can have po great regard for their sove- 
in such an event, would cer- 
tainly meet with the contempt and punish- 
ment they so highly deserved. | 
For this reason, Sir, as I have a greater 
regard for the security of the royal family, 
than I havé for the security of our present 
ministers, or of any set of ministers that 
shall ever get into the management of our 
public affairs, I shall be for putting it out 
of the power of any future minister to 
overturn our constitution, by getting a 
majority of placemen and pensioners into 
this House. This, I think, is now become 
absolutely necessary, for preventing our 
being brought under one of the worst sorts 
of tyrannical governments that was ever 
contrived or established. For this purpose, 
the Bill now moved for is one of the most 
certain, and one of the most obvious me- 
thods that can be thought of. It can be 
attended with no inconvenience. It is im- 
possible to shew so much as a plausible 
reason against it; and, therefore, if this 
motion be rejected, it must afford a most 
melancholy reflection to every one that 
understands our coristitution, and has a re- 
gard for the liberties of his country. 


Sir Robert Walpole :* 


Sir; I was a little surprised to hear it 
said, by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, that this motion’s being opposed by 
ministers and placemen, is a strong argu- 
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. * ‘¢ When the Place Bill was brought before 
fhe House, the minister departed from his 
usual custom, of giving only his silent vote; 
he spoke against it with great strength of ar- 
gument. All his efforts, however, could only 
procure a small majority of 16; 222 against 


d be the overthrow of our 
This danger, I 


ee and independent parliament: be- 
cause in a general conflagration, he may, 


way of 
an atonement for himself; but those who 
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ment in its favour. In my opinion, this is 
a sort of begging the question. Before we 
can suppose this to be an argument in fa~ 
vour of the motion, we must suppose, that 
ministers and placemen oppose it, not be- 
cause they ‘think it wrong, but because 
they are ministers and placemen, which is 
the very question now in debate. I donot 
believe, that ever any minister or place- 
man opposed, or supported a question in 
this House, contrary to his private senti- . 
ments, and enly because he was a minister 
or placeman. I am sure their conduct of 
late years has given us no room to think 
sO; por can we ever have room to think 
so, as long as none but gentlemen of cre- 
dit and honour are employed in the admi- 
nistration, or in any place of honour and 
profit under the crown. If mere upstarts, 
or persons of no fortune or credit im their 
country, were employed, and by illegal 
methods brought into this House, for by- 
fair means they could not, there might be 
some room for making such a supposition, 
and then there would be some cause for 
bringing in such a Bill as is now proposed ; 
but when I look round me, and consider 
the particular circumstances of those gen- 
tlemen now here, who have the honour to 
be at the same time in the service of the 
crown, I must look.upon the danger, new 
pretended to be so real and imminent, to 
be as chimerical a danger, as the most 
luxuriant fancy can invent. 

I shall agree with the hon. gentlemen 
who seem so fond of this Bill, that if the | 
crown could gain an absolute and uncon- 
troulable power over all, or a majority of 
the elections in the kingdom; every parlia- 
ment thus chosen by the power, would be 
under the direction of the crown, and in 
this case our constitution would be at an 
end ; but this I think impossible. Whilst 
the crown pursues right measures ; whilst 
none but gentlemen of good credit and for- 
tune are employed in the administration, 
or in any superior post or office under the 
administration, the crown will certainly | 
have a great influence both in parliament, 
and at elections; but this proceeds from 
the wisdom and uprightness of its measures, 
and from the natural weight of those that 
are employed; and it would certainly. 


cease, as soon as the crown began to pur- 


206. The cause of this numerous minority 
was principally owing to the approach ofa ge« 
neral election, which influenced many who fa- 
voured administration to vete for the question.” 
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sue contrary measurés ; because, wé must 
suppose, the administration would then 
certainly be deserted, and opposed by all, 
or most gentlemen of any fortune or credit 
_ Intheir country. This, I say, we must 
-guppose, unless we can suppose, that gen- 
. tlemen of fortune and credit in their coun- 
-try, would unite in measures for making a 
sacrifice of themselves, as well as their 
country ; which is a supposition that can- 
not, I think, be made, nor pretended, by 
any man whose head is sound, and heart 
sincere. _ | 
In all questions, Sir, which do not admit 
of demonstration, there must be a variety 
of opinions; and as questions of a political 
nature are less capable of demonstration 
than any other, it 1s natural to see a diffe- 
rence of sentiments in every country like 
this, where the people have not only a 
power to judge, but a liberty to talk and 
write against the measures pursued by the 
government: this is natural, and even ne- 
cessary, in every country where the peo- 
pe are free; and as every man is fond of 
is own opinion, and fully convinced of his 
having reason on his side, he is apt to ima- 
gine, that those who differ from him, must 
be governed by some prejudice, or by some 
_ selfish consideration. - hon hence it is, 
that all those who disapprove of the mea- 
sures of the government conclude, that the 
approbation of those that differ from them, 
proceeds from the influence of some lu- 
crative post they are in possession or ex- 
pectation of; and on the. other hand, those 
that approve of; and support the measures 
pursued by the government, are apt to con- 
clude, that the opposition is entirely owing 
to party-prejudice, or'to malice and re- 
sentment. For my part,I shall always en- 
deavour to keep in the middle course, and 
to believe that both are in the wrong; and 
therefore, I shall always be against any al- 
teration in our constitution, when I think, 
that the alteration proposed .is founded 
upon one or other of these mistakes. I 
should be as much against restraining the 
liberties of the people, in order'to prevent 
that influence which is supposed to proceed 
from party-prejudice, malice and resent- 
ment, as I shall be against restraining the 
power or free choice of the crown, in order 


' to prevent that influence which is supposed | 
’ ties, as in this country there are at present, 


‘to proceed from the disposal of places and 
referments. ‘There may, perhaps,.I be- 


~~ 
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balance to each other; so that by remev- 
ing either, without removing the other at 
the same time, the constitution will run a 
great risk of being overturned. 
There are many causes, Sir, which na- 
turally raise a party against the best and 
wisest administration. 
Pe eee for us to be completely happy. 
All men feel some wants, pressures, or 
misfortunes; and very few art willing to 
impute them to their own folly, or to any 
mistake in their own conduct. To such 
men, the administration is in politics, what 
the devil is in religion; it is the author of | 
all their misdeeds, and the cause of all 
their sufferings: this naturally breeds in 
them a bad opinion of the administration, 


‘and then, of course, they not only con- 


demn, but oppose all its measures. This 
must raise a great many enemies to the 
administration in every country, and their 
number will be considerably increased by 
those that are disappointed of the honours 
or preferments they expected, and justly, 
as they thought, deserved; as well as by. 
those that wish for a change in the adm 
nistration, for no other reason but because 
they hope for a share in the next. In all 
countries it is honourable to have a share 
in the government of one’s country: in 
rich countries it is profitable as well as ho- 
nourable ; and as there are but a very few 
in any country that can have a share of the 
government, and still fewer that can have 
such a share as, they think, they deserve, 


there must be many candidates for every 


title of honour, or post of profit, that is to 
be disposed of. Of these candidates, one 
only can be chosen, and all the rest will, 
of course, think they have had injustice 
done them; for few men are so modest as 
to think such a disappointment owing to 
their own want of merit, or to the superior 
merit of their rival; and from thence they 
will begin to entertain a secret animosity, — 
nay, perhaps, they will declare ay open 
enmity to those at the head of the admi- 
nistration. = 

By these two sorts of men united toge- 
ther, there will always be a considerable 
party in every country, ready to condemn 


and vilify the wisest measures that can be ° 


pursued by the administration ; and, as in 
every free country there are different par- 


and, I believe, always will be differept 


ieve there always will, be a little of each | parties, the parties that are by their pro- 
in the nation; but neither ‘can ever be of | fession and principles opposite to. the 
any dangerous consequence to our consti- | party in power, will be ready to find fault 


tution: on the contrary, they serve ‘as a | with every thing done by 


¢ administrar 


In this life, it is | 
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tion. Inthiscountry, I say, Sir, there are, 
and, I believe, always will be different 
parties: there are at present, and will be 
as long as our present happy establishment 
endures, three different parties in this 
kingdom: The jacobites of one side, the 


republicans of the other, which I may call 


the two extremes; and the party for sup- 
porting our present happy establishment, 
which may be justly called the proper 
mean between these two extremes. | 

Thus, Sir, we may sce what a numerous 
party our administration must always have 
to struggle with. All these sorts of men, 
the discontented, the disappointed, the jaco- 
bites, and the republicans, will always be 
ready to condemn and oppose the measures 
of the administration, let them be never so 
wise, let them be never so just; and by their 
arguments they will often be able to prevail 
with some well-meaning and unthinking 
men, or at least to stagger them in their 
opinions. With regard to parliaments, 
and the choice of members of parliament, 
our administration has no defence against 
this formidable union of parties, but. by 
the wisdom of their measures to engage 
most gentlemen of credit and fortune in 
their interest. Whilst the administration 
pursues right measures, such gentlemen 
will be ready to join with them, and by 
this means the administration will always 
have a prevailing influence, both in parlia-~ 
ment, and at elections; for when a ma- 
jority of those who have the best fortunes, 

and greatest interest in their respective 
countries, are friends to the administra- 
tion, it is not at all surprising, that’an ad- 
ministration, by means of such friends, 
should have a prevailing influence at elec- 
tions, as well as in sarlament But such 
friends, or at least a great number of such, 
no administration can have, that pursues 
measures inconsistent with the good of the 
community in general. 

I shall grant, Sir, that a title of honour, 
ora lucrative post or employment, may 
be of some service in prevailing with a 
gentleman to judge favourably of the go- 
vernment’s measures, in all cases where 
he is wavering in his opinion; but a bad 
government can never, by this way, gain 
many friends; even a good government 
can never gain near so many friends, as it 
will lose by causeless discontents and just 
disappointments; and if you should taxe 
away from the crown the chief advantuge 
it can reap by the disposal of posts and 
employments, not only a good administra, 
tion, but even the crown itself, may sick 
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under the weight of party-prejudice, sup- 
ported by causeless ‘discontent, and just 
disappointment; therefore, to support the 
crown against the disadvantages and op- 
position which the wisest and best at 
ministration must always have to struggle 
with, I think, you ought to leave it in the 
power of the crown to dispose of all posts 
and employments, in the same manner 
they have been hitherto, without any bad 
effect, disposed of. | 

If. you should, by the Bill now pro- 
posed, exclude all gentlemen in any place 
or office under the crown, from having 
seats in this House, you would, in my 
opinion, Sir, bring the constitution into 
much greater danger, than it can ever be 
brought into, by any number of placemen | 
and officers that can be in this House; for 
the crown would, in that case, be laid 
under a necessity to employ none but men 
of low fortunes and no interest; because, 
if the places and offices under the crown 
should be given to gentlemen of character 
and distinction in their respective coun- 
tries, and they thereby excluded from 
having seats in this House, the chief friends 
ef the government being thus rendered in- 
capable of standing candidates at elections, 
the disaffected, or discontented interest 
would prevail in every part of the kings 
dom; and in that case, iis House would 
soon be filled with such as were declared | 
enemies to the admmistration. To pre- 
vent this consequence, the administration 
would, therefore, be obliged to employ 
none in any post or office under the crown, 
but such as had- neither fortune’ nor inte- 
rest in their country, in order that their 
friends might be in a condition to get 
themselves chosen members of this House, 
for, I believe, it will be granted, that no 
administration could suppor‘ itself, or ane 
swer any of the ends of government, if the 
majority of this House consisted of such 
as were its declared enemies. 2 ¢ 2 

From hence, Sir, I think it is evident, 
that if this Bill should pass into a law, the 
necessary consequence would be, that in 
a very short time our armies would be en« 
tirely commanded by officers of no fortune 
or interest in their country: our navy 
would be in the same condition ; all posts 
and offices under the.crown would be filled 
with men of the same stamp; and in these 
circumstances, if an ambitious, or. a hot, 
passionate prince should succeed to the 
throne, I must desire gentlemen to con- | 
sider, whether our constitution and liber- 
ties would. not be im more danger, .tham 
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they can ever be, as long as our army and 
fleet are commanded by officers, and all 
other considerable posts under the crown 
filled with gentlemen, of such fortune and 
interest in their respective countries, as to 
be able to get themselves chosen members 
- of this House. It has been generally ad- 
mitted in this debate, that gentlemen of 
no fortunes will always be more ready to 
second the ambitious designs of a court, 
than gentlemen who have good fortunes 
of their own, the security of which must 
‘depend upon the preservation of our con- 
stitution ; and for this very reason, an am- 
bitious or headstrong prince can never 
have any great affection for parliaments 
or senates, constituted as those in this 
kingdom are. If the prince could bring 
whom he pleased, and as many as he 
pleased into parliament, and expel or turn 
out whom he pleased, as the Roman em- 
perors did with regard to their senates, 
the most ambitious and arbitrary prince 
would have no great occasion to grow 
weary of parliaments; but as the king can 
bring ho member into this House, nor ex- 
] any one; as no gentleman can come 
into this House but by the free choice of 
his country, it must always consist of gen- 
tlemen of character and fortune, and con- 
sequently, will always be a restraint which 
an ambitious prince will be glad to get rid 
of; therefore, we have more reason to 
apprehend its being in the power of a 
prince .to govern without a parliament, 
than its being in his power to govern 
or direct the parliament: and, I am sure, 
when our armies and fleets are com- 


a 


ment, with regard to their elections,.and 
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that the little inland boroughs would have - 


been in the same condition, if the late 
excise scheme had passed into a law. 
I find gentlemen will not, upon this occa- 
sion, make that distinction, which, I think, 
is a very obvious one, between the cir- 


cumstances of our government, when none — 


‘but gentlemen of good families and for- 
tunes are employed in its service, and the 
circumstances it would be in, if few or no 
such gentlemen would accept of being 
employed, which will always be the case, 
when it is pursuing measures that seem to 
of dangerous consequence to the consti- 
tution, or inconsistent with the public 
good. In the former case, many of those 
employed in the government’s service will 
be returned for inland as well as coast- 
boroughs, not because they are in the go- 
vernment’s service, but because they have 
@ great natural interest in their respective 
countries. In the latter case, as all these 
gentlemen that had any natural interest 
would be against the government, it would 
be impossible for the government to get 
many of its low tools chosen, either for 
our boroughs upon the coast, or for our 
inland boroughs. In .this case, if the 
excise scheme had passed. into a law, it 
would have made no difference; for, ‘as 
long as our elections are free, those that 
have the best interest will always be chosen; 
and as the government’s interest must 
always depend upon the interest of those 
that are employed in its service, ne excise 
scheme, nor any such scheme, can give 


| an interest to a government that has no - 


manded by officers, and all other posts | gentleman of interest in its service. There- 


filled with gentlemen of no fortunes, it will 
be more easy for a prince to govern with- 
out a parliament, than it ever can be, as 
long as many of those officers and gentle- 
men are members of this House. 

Even the gentlemen who have spoke in 
favour of this Bill, are so sensible of the 
difficulty there will always be in obtaining 
the consent of gentlemen of character and 
fortune, to any thing that: may look like 
an encroachment upon our constitution, 
that they seem to think, we are in no 
danger from the number of placemen and 
officers in this House, unless gentlemen of 
no character or fortune be brought here 
by the interest of the government merely 
on account of their having places or offices 
under the crown; and in order to magnify 
_ this danger, we have been told, that most 
of the little boroughs upon the coast, are 
entirely under the direction of the govern- 
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fore, as long as our elections are free, there 
is not the least danger, that any great 
number of gentlemen of no character or 
fortune can ever be brought into this 
House; and the freedom of our elections 
is already as fully secured as laws can 
secure it. tg 

I hope, Sir, I have now fully shewn, 
that our constitution and liberties can be 
in no danger from any number of place- 
men or officers in this House, unless we 
suppose, that a great number of gentlemen 
of family, fortune, character, and interest 


in their ‘country, would chuse to make a . 


sacrifice of themselves, their posterity, and 
their country, rather than risk losing the 
place or office they possess under the 
crown. This is a supposition which, l 
think, there never can be any ground for. 
If there were: If it were possible to sup- 
pose such a general and abandoned venality 


Sir, | 
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among’ thé better sort of people of this 
- kingdom, the Bill would either have no 
effect, or a very badone. Can we suppose 
that such venal and abandoned men would 
serve their country in’ parliament for no- 
thing? They Would either set up a traffic 
with the. crown for private pensions to 
themselves, or posts’ and preferments to 
their trustees or relations, which no laws 
nor oaths could discover or prevent; or 
otherwise they would form .themselves 
. Into a party for overturning the adminis- 
tration ; thus one administration would 
be. overturned after another, till at last 
the country would become a prey to some 
foreign power, or until some one admi- 
nistration, more bold and artful than the 
former, should fall upon a method to 


_ establish themselves in arbitrary power. | ' 


There is, therefore, no occasion for this 
Biil; or if there is, it would either have no 
effect, or a very bad one; and this, I think, 
is a sufficient reason for my being . against 
bringing it in. - pe es - 
| Sir Wiliam Wyndham: 


. Sir; the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
has told us, that questions in politics admit 
of no demonstration. In this I am entirely 
-of his opinion, and, I think, this opinion 
was never more strongly confirmed, than 
‘by.the debate of this day. There never 
‘was a question in this House, that eould 
be brought nearer to, a demonstration, 
than the question now before us; and yet, 
I find, it 1s not possible to convince those 
that may be affected by its being agreed 
to, It has hitherto been reckoneda maxim 
in law, which I never before heard disputed, 
that parties ought not to be judges; but 
now I find this maxim denied, and, indeed, 
it must be so, by every gentleman that 
says, our constitution can néver suffer by 
a majority of placemen in this House; for 
that placemen and officers of all kinds must 
be parties concerned in many cases, which 
we, ag members of this House, must judge 
of, is so clear, that I should have been 
to have given you the trouble of 
proving it, if I had not heard the motion 
now before you so warmly opposed. 
. Upon this occasion, Sir, I must observe, 
that all free governments must consist of 
two distinct powers, the legislative, and 
the. executive, the last of which is always 
subordinate, and subject to the review of 
the first. The very essence of a free go- 
yernment consists, among other things, 
in this, that all those who are entrusted 
with the executive power, shall be ac- 
(VOL. XI.} : 


t 
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éountable for their conduct to the legisla: : 


tive power, and may be punished by the 
legislative power, which always consists 
in some sort of an assembly of the people, 


in ease it be found that they have neglected . 


or transgressed their duty in the execution. 
of their office ;.for what benefit coald the 
people’ reap from their having ‘the power 
of making their own lews, if those who are 
entrusted with the executive power of the 
society; might, without fear or controul, 
betray or: neglect the public affairs of the 
society, or injure and oppress mdividuals, 
either by neglecting to execute the laws, 
or by executing them in a different manner 
from what was intended, er by pretending 
to act according to law, without having 
a il for their authority ? . 3 

free government, and, accordingly, we have 
this regulation established by qur frame of 
govermment in the most perfect manner. 
‘Those who are entrusted with’ the exe 
cutive power, are all, or most of them, 


named by the king; but then every one of | 


them, from the highest to the lowest, is 
accountable to, and may be punished by, 


4 


=) 


is, I say, Sir, is essentiat to every 


the two Houses of Parliament; and it:1s 


particularly the business of this House, 
which is the grand inquest of the nation’, 


to enquire into their conduct, and to im- 
peach those we find guilty of any neglect © 
or misdemeanor, in the exercise of that: 


part of the executive power which is en- 
trusted to them by the crown. There- 
fore, it is our duty to make frequent en 
quiries into the conduct of every minister, 
officer, and: placeman appointed by the 
crown, and upon all such enquiries, we are 
to examine strictly into their behaviour, 
and judge impartially of their cbnduct. 
From hence it appears, that in all: such 


enquiries, and in all questions relating to . 


them, the members of this House, as such, 
are judges of the conduct and behaviour 
of every placeman, officer, or minister'em- 
ployed by the crown in the executive part 
ef our government; and consequently, 
every placeman, officer, and minister, that 
has a seat in this assembly, must be both 
judge and party in many cases that ought 
to be brought before us. . 

It signifies nothing to say, Sir, that no 
officer can be a party concerned in the 
conduct of another officer, and that an 
officer who happens to be a member of 
this House, must retire, as soon as any 


question arises relating to. his own conduct ; 


for as there are many and great con- 
-nections between different o-lices, and be- 
[3B] 
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‘eveen officers of different offices, whieh 
may at first view appear entirely distinet, 
it is impossible so much as to guess, when 
an enquiry, or any leading question to an 
— enquiry, mto the conduct of one office or 
officer is méved for; I say it is impossible 
to guess what other officers:may, upon the 
event of .a strict enquiry, appear to have 
been confederates with him in his crimes. 
Nay, even those officers that never had any 
_ dealings with him, cannot know but that 
a clase enquiry into one office, may bring 
to light, as it often dees, some mal-prac- 
tices of other offices, in which they them- 
selves have a concern: and therefore, 
pl officer in thé House will think him- 
self a. party concerned in every enqui 
that mabe. set on foot, and will pared 
quently éndeavour to prevent or defeat 
every such enqury. .To this I must add, 
that, in all degrees and stations in life, men 
ef the same trade, employment, or pro- 
feasion, especially where their business 
does not interfere, concerve an affeetion for 
ene another, and are therefore apt to judge 
‘very partially. im one another’s favour ; 
4rom whence it must be coneluded, that 
dn every such enquiry, and every a rar 
that arises relating to any such, all minis- 
ters, placemen, and officers, are parties 
eoncerned, not only in interest; but affec- 
tion; and consequently, all those who have 
geats in this House, must in all such cases, 
be both judges and parties, which is di- 
rectly contrary to the established maxim I 
have mentioned. -_ | 
, Whether it be owing to the great num- 
of placemen and officers we have had 
for many years in this House, or whether 
jt be owing to the integrity of those who 
ave of late years been concerned in the 
executive part of our government, I do not 
know; but I must observe, that parlia- 
mentary enquiries inte the management of 
offices, and conduct of officers appointed 
by the crown, have, of late years, been 
very rare; and yet, in order to keep all 
such. officers.to their good behaviour, I 
must be of opinion, that such enquiries 
ought to be frequently set on-foot, and 
strictly carried on, though no direct eom- 
plaint has been made against any one par- 
ticular ‘officer ; for a public rumour % a 
sufficient ground for a parliamentary en- 
quiry, and no maa: can say, that such 
grounds have been wanting. But vehat- 
ever may be the cause of our having lately 
had so few parliamentary enquiries, I will 
be bold to prophesy, that if there should 
ever be. a majority of placemen and. 
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officers in this House, we shall never afters 
wards have any more such enquires, un- 


less they be such as dre set up at the ine 


stigation, and by the contrivance of minis-. 
ters, in order to gain a little popularity, 
by throwing a scape-goat among the 
people. And if this should ever come to 
oly Sa am sure no man eould, 
with justice, say that we lived under @ 
free government, or that our constitution 
remained entire. . ; | 

Thus, 1 think, Sir, the question now 
before us is brought as near a demonstras 
tion as any such question can possibly be. 
As members of this House, we are to ene 
quire into and judge ‘of the ministers, 
officers and pla¢emen entrusted by the 
crown with the executivé power ef .our 
government; as ministers, officers. end 
placemen, named bythe crown, we are. the 
persons whose conduet is to be enquired 
into. Is it not evident then, that these 
two characters are incompatible, unless 
we say, that parties may be judges 
it is so evident, that I should be for ex- 
owe every minister, officer, and place- 
man, from having a seat in this House, 
were it not for the necessity we are undet 
of having some of the chief amongst us, 
in order to give us proper information 
with respect to the 
at the head of ? If this question admits of 
a variety of opinions, I am sure every 
question in politics must, and therefore, 
great care should be taken, that those who 
are to judge of such questions, shall net be 
under the least biass; for the weight and 
efficacy of the biass will always increase, 
in propertion to the deubtfulness of the 
question ; which isa new argument against 


admitting placemen and efficers into this. 


House. - 

We have been told, Sir, that itis ime 
possible to suppose, that gentlemen of 
great fortune and interest in the country 
will sacrifice the liberties of thei country 


for the sake of a place they enjoy or ex-— 


pect. Sir, it is so far from being im- 
possible to suppose this, that it is a com 


mon case. It has always been the case in 


every country where the liberties of the 


have been sacrificed. The liberties 


of nocountry can be sacrificed, without the 
concurrence of many gentlemen of fannby, 
fortune and interest, and a criminal indo- 
lence or passivity in the rest. Some are 
Jed, contrary to the light of their own un- 
derstandings, by their avarice, vanity, 
luxury, or extravagance ; others are de- 


eeived by specioug pretences, and led 
2 eB R g 


pare 


2 Sir, 


great offices they are 
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dnto such measures, the certain, though 
not the plain and direct consequences of 
which are slavery and arbitrary power. 
With the first sort of men, an honourable 
and profitable place affords them an im- 
mediate satisfaction for their avarice, or 
wanity, or an immediate supply for their 
luxyry or extravagance, which they refer 
to all other considerations. With the 
second sort of men, an honourable and 
profitable place giyes them a biass to that 
side of the question upon which their place 
ends, and prevents their seeing through 
specious pretences that are made use 
of for supporting that side of the question. 
And thus, between these two sorts of men, 
the liberties of any country may probably 
peare up, if they are committed to the 
é pe of these that have honourable and 
prohtable places, which depend upon their 
making the surrender. 3 
_ Let us consider, Sir, that eyen liberty 
itgelf is but a. question in politics. Whe- 
ther @ limited or an absolute moparchy be 
the best sort of government is hut a ques- 
tion in politics; and therefore, as the hon. 
gentleman has said, can admit of no de- 
maonstration. For this reason, even those 
tbat are gentlemen of fortune and interest 
in their country, if they be in the least 
governed by ayarice, vanity, luxury, or ex- 
travagance, may, by an honourable and 
proeStable employment, be induced not 
only to say and vote, but even to think, 
that an absolute monarchy is the best sort 


of government, and that they do a signal 


seryice fo their country, by sacrificing its 


as Nay, this very doctrine has of | that could 


ate been supported in private company 
god by gentlemen of very great distinction. 
How natural then is it to suppose, that in 
political questions, where our liberties are 


pot directly and immediately, but indi- 


rectly and consequentially concerned, @ 
leman of distinction may be induced 

y an honourable and profitable employ- 
ment, to appreve of, or give his assent to 
the wrong side of the question?, How na- 


tural is it to suppose, that the members of. 


this House may, by such means, be in- 
ducéd to grant such revenucs, such a num- 
ber of tzgops, and such powers and prero- 
gAtives to the crown, as may, for ever 


Sifter, pyt it aut of the power of parliament | : 
any of the king’s measures, or 


40 controul 
$o-punish any of his officers, unless they 
‘be such as he may be pleased to throw out 
of his aioe and 
ever 


on the Place Bik, 


debate, 


in this case, what- . 
orms of liberty we might have, | 
J am gure it would fe ridiculous to say: 
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we had any of the substance remain- 


Ws, | 

Fr us, Sir, I think, it is evident almost 
te a demonstration, that our constitution 
and liberties not only may, but rust be 
destroyed, unless we shut the doors of thig 
House against most placemen and officers, 
as we have already done against all pen- 
sioners; and as this is so evident, no oh- 
jection that can be invented, no danger 
no terror, we can be frightened with, s all 

event me.from exerting all the power J 
ie from its being done. Slavery to me 
is the highest of all terrors, and therefore 
I shall be for guarding against it at the 
risk of any other terror that can be ima- 
oe But, I must say, that, in this long 

I have not heard one plausible ob- . 

jection made against this exclusion. Top 
tel] us that a just and wise administratio. 
can have no friends of good fortune and 
interest in their several countries, hut such 
as have places or offices under the crown, 
is something very surprising. If this were ~ 
the case, I am, sure it must be granted, - 
that the places and offices under the crown 
are now become infinitely too -numerous, 
But this, Sir, is not, nor eyer can be the 
case. There are now in every county ip 
England, one with another, 2 or 300 gen- 
tlemen of family, fortune and interest in 
their several counties, who have no placeg 
or offices under the. crowp, and who, under 
@ just and wise administration, would be 
firm friends to it, and would be able te 
support it, in a legal way, against all the 
Jacgbites, republicans, and discontented, 
that could, in such.a case, be within the 
kingdom; and, among such .a number, 
could not the administration find one or 
two to. stand as candidates upon their ine 
terest at every election within the county ? 
They certainly might, and their candidateg 
ould have this advantage, that they would 
have the votes and intérests of all those 
gentlemen of fortune within the county 
who had places or offices under the cro 
and could not, therefore, themselves, stand 
as candidates at any election. Therefore, 
should this Bill pass into a law, no future 
scraper ela would a pital dda 
Bi employing any but men of low or 
de, stag set las a any place or office 
der the crown; and, I am sure, no just | 
or wise administration will ever chuse it. 

It has been said, Sir, that we ought-no¢ 
to make any alteration in our constitution 
without an apparent necessity; and thar. 
the alteration proposed by this Bill canno$ 
appesy necessary, unless we suppose such 
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= venal and abandoned spirit to prevail ‘in 
the nation, that most gentlemen of family 
and fortune amongst us, would be ready 
to sacrifice the liberties of their country, 
rather than risk losing a good post or em- 
ployment under the crown. Sir, it is to 
prevent the growth of such a venal and 
abandoned spirit, that this Bill is intended. 
' ‘When the crown had but few lucrative 
posts to bestow, the most abandoned ad- 
ministration could not contribute much to 
the growth of this spirit; but the crown 
has now such a number of lucrative posts 
to bestow, that, if these posts should be ap- 
plied to the purchase of a gentleman’s vote 
in this House, or his interest at elections, 
such a spirit would soon prevail, and at last 
become universal. it would begin in this 
House: it'would grow by example: one 
gentleman’s being corrupted would not 
only be an example, but it would give 
countenance to a second; he to a third, 
and so forth, till at last it would spread 
_ through the majority of this House. From 
_ this House it oulk descend to elections ; 
for he that sells will purchase, if he can 
otherwise have nothing to sell. Begin, Sir, 
at the fountain: clear that from corrup- 
tion, and the stream will soon run clear; 
for if members cannot sell votes in parlia- 
ment, they will never, or very seldom, buy 
that commodity at elections. Their vanity 
may sometimes prompt them to do so, but 
this can happen but seldom, and can never 
have any great effect. 

i shall not say, Sir, that placemen have 
ever approved or opposed questions in this 
House, because they were placemen, and 
for no other reason; but this I will say, 


that the majority of the nation think they. 


have often done so; and I must observe, 
that ever since I sat in parliament, our 


placemen have generally been of the same | 


side with our ministers: if any of them 
dropt by chance into the other side of the 
question, the 
ceased to be placemen. ‘ Nay, even in this 
‘House, we have heard it delivered as a mi- 
nisterial maxim, that no man ought to be 
‘allowed to keep his place under the crown, 
if he follows the daeetions of his con- 
science, and votes against any of the mi- 
nister’s measures or jobs in parliament. 
‘This makes me think the Bill the more ne- 


cessary: the whole nation thinks so; and 


if this question should pass in the negative, 
the whole nation will think the Bill more 
necessary than they ever thought it be- 
fore. - They will think it absolutely neces- 
sary to haye such a Bill, but néw net pas- 


have of late years soon 
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sible to: obtain it; which will of course 


raise such a discontent, or perhaps disaf- 
fection, in the nation, ‘as may be of dan- 


gerous consequence to the present estab- 


lishment. | . 

It is really, Sir, most astonishing to hear 
it said, that the administration’s mterest in 
the several little boroughs upon our coast, 
depends upon the natural interest of those 
that have places under the crown. This, 
I say, is most astonishing, considering how 
notoriously it is known to be otherwise. I 
shal] grant, that if the interest made in the 
little boroughs by custom-house officers, 
excisemen, officers of dock-yards, and 
such like gentlemen, be a natural interest, 
a clerk off the treasury or admiralty may 
be said to have a great natural interest in 
his borough; but as this interest depends 
upon his post, and not upon his family or 
fortune, a cannot call it a natural interest. 
Do not we know, Sir, that many of our 
little boroughs are already become s0 ve~ 
nal, so publicly venal, that their brokers, 
or rather their pimps, deal as openly for 
the sale of them, as bawds do for the sale 
of a prostitute. This infamous traffic I 
am for putting an end to; and asthe Bill 
now proposed will be of great service for 
this purpose, F shall be not only for brmg- 
ing it in, but for having it passed into a 
aw, ae 3 


made, 
Lord Gage rose and said: =. 


- Sir ; as the noble lord that spoke last, 
seems to be under so great an- uneasiness, : 
that the officers of the army and placemen 
should have been, as he thinks, reflected 
upon by those that have already spoke in 
this debate, as persons biassed b 
rr ps aa in their way of voting; I 
shall therefore, to oblige him, begin by 
saying that, to be sure, they are all men af 
great honour, great prebity, and: always 
vote according to their consciences. _ 

I shall now endeavour to answer the ob- 
jections made to this'bill, by the hon. gen- 
tleman that spoke immediately before the 
noble lord: but hope in the mean time he 
will forgive me, if I say he has not given 
any one reason, that can convince me or 


any unprejudiced person, that a bill for the _ 
limitation of places in the House of Coir.” 


snons, is uot a right thing; being, m my 
opinion, the chief thing that can preserve 
our constitution from destruction—As I 
have ever been: in this way of thinking, 
aince: in parliament, and always veted for* 


“ 


After several other speeches had been — 


their. 
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both place and’ ion bills; so I hope, 
whaleier I Shall aay in support of the 
question before us, may not be looked upon 
as done from a spirit of contradiction to 


‘those that oppose it, or that I mean an 


reflection to any one whatsoever : but shail 
beg the indulgence of the House for a 
few minutes, to shew the danger that may 
befal this nation, if ever there should be 
an influenced House of Commons, the 
probability of its soon being s0, and the 
necessity to find out, if possible, a remedy 
to prevent its ever being so. 


obody, Sir, will deny but that, in 


former parliaments, this House has been 
filled with a parcel of mercenary wretches, 
who,. Esau-like, sold their birth-rights, and 
from being born free, became slaves to 
their purchasers; and, if it cannot be de- 
nied: that former parliaments’ have been 
corrupted, so future ones may ; and there- 
fore it is the duty of a good parliament to 
provide laws, if possible,.to prevent what 
must sap the foundation of our liberties, 
and the very being and intent of parlia- 


ments. 

To tell the gentlemen of this House of 
Commons, that a large number of places 
may not create an influence, would be to 
impose upon their understanding, particu- 
larty when the: members hold them no 
longer than they vote according to the 
dictates of the minister. No, Sir, gentle- 
men-know, that to receive from 5004 to 
2 or $,000/.. per annum must be a bias 
over members votes, unless in a parliament 
as virtuous as this is; and, if that must be 
the case, and as many places remain to be 
disposed of amongst the members in fu- 
ture parliaments, as there are now, with 
the pecuniary influence that might also be 


added, what not be the consequence, 
if ever England had the misfortune to have 
a bad kmg? 


Then, if there should be a wicked and 
ambitious minister, the distributer of cor- 
ruption, he might raise to himself a faction, 
that would screen and support him and his 
destructive measures; to the ruin of their 
country: for no controul to his actions, or 
tustice on himself for his crimes could be 
: for, when those eh ies to be his 
Judges, were partakers of his bounty, and 
shared with him the spoils of their country: 
Parliaments then, Sir, would only be 
summoned to [eat money ; but its misap- 
plication could never be made out, or any 
redress of grievances expected, when every 
light,.or proof, that might be called for, 
would be sure to. meet witlra negative, 
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What difference would there be (asto — 
any advan the nation could reap by 
it) between a parliament of Great Britain, 
and those of ce, if the members of a 
British parliament, by selling themselves 
for the lucre of their places, became 
equally subservient to the despotic will 
and pleasure of the prince on the throne 2. 
We then should be told here, as they are 
there, in answer to all attempts of advice 
or remonstrances to the crown for the 
good of the people, ‘ Sic volo, sic jubeo, 
‘ stat pro ratione voluntas.’ 

If ever, Sir, there should be such a par- 
liament as I have been mentioning, as there 
surely must be sooner or later, if court ine 
fluence isto prevail in it, what then becomes 
of all our boasted liberty, all those valua- 
ble privileges, that were supported at the 
expence of so much blood and treasure 2 
Though I must own, were we always sure 
of as good and gracious a king on the 
throne as we are blest with at present, or. 
that his successors would equal the pre- 
sent heir apparent, who, by the many 
princely virtues and qualifications he is en- 
dowed with, presages the happiness we 
may expect one day or other to enjoy un- 
der his reign, there would be no fear of our 
constitution being endangered. But ag . 
our liberties may not always be as secure 
as at this happy. juncture, this Bill is to 
prevent, in future times, those influences, 
that may be their ruin. . : 

And I will venture to say, there never 
was a Bill more wished for by the people - 
of England in general, than this is, they 
well knowing how far corruption has and 
may hurt this nation; nor are they igno- 
rant of how much larger a number of 
placemen there are in this House of Com-. 
mons, than'ever were in any former, nor 
what it cost the nation to support them, 
and that they are still increasing. Not 
but that I am persuaded, they are as 
thoroughly convinced as I, and every gen- 
tleman that hears me, places have no in- 


‘fluence in this House of: Commons. 


The nature of this Bill is so well under- 
stood, and has been so well explained, by 
the gentleman that moved for leave to 
bring it in, that I need say but very little 
a that point; it being no ways intended, 
if it comes into the Committee, but that 
people of merit may have their seats m 
this House, and enjoy all the offices of 
state, treasury, admiralty, board of trade, 
and what other places the Committee may _ _. 
judge necessary to have the blank in the 
bill filled up with. | a 


\ ‘ 
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_I will now take notice of the two chief 
objections made by the hon. gentleman 
- against this Bill, As to the first, where he 
says, that preventing the places Dome dis- 

osed of amongst the members of the 
House of Commons, weuld be throwing | 
them into the House of Lords, and thereby 
make that House too powerful ; it can 
have no foundation from what fell from 
the gentlemen, that moved for leave to 
bring in the bill; for they proposed that 
above 100 of the great plates shoyld re- 
main in the House of Commons as at prer 
sent; and therefore, those that make up 
the 200 now in the House, and intended 
to be excluded by this Bill, for fear of too 
great an influence, would be of such a na-. 
ture, that none of the Lords. would accept 
of them. 7 | 
As to his second objection, that it is 3 
bardship that a gentleman, who, through 
his merit, might be preferred by the crown 
to a place excepted hy this Bill, should be 
debarred thereby the service he might do 
his country in parliament, when by the. 

Jaws now jn being, after hig accepting the 
place, he is to be re-chase before he can 
sit; J shall say in answer to it, first, that 
there is nothing new in the legislature de- 
giding by law, who is proper or not praper 
to sit in the House of Commons; for let a 
yan be worth a million of money, unless 
he has 500/. a year in land, or issuing out 
of lands, he, by law, is debarred a seat in 
this House; which, considering the great 
_ property and merit he might be master of, 
way be thought a hardship. 

- The same hardships may be complained 
of by the commissioners of the customs 
and excise, as well as several other officers 
who hold places, and by law are equally 
debarred a seat in this House; and as the 
fear of influence was the occasion then, | 

why may it not be as reasonable now for 
_ the parliament, for the same cause, to pass 
a bill to pot a House of Commons be- 
ing filled with a much larger number of : 
fecetens than in former times were ever 
ard of 2 
And as to the second part of this objec- | 
tion, I can only add, that the legislature 
which enacted, that amemberwho accepted 
of a place, should be re-chose, to be sure, - 
meant well, and by the by, shews that it 
thought @ place might influence the mem- 
ber that accepted it, and therefore judged 
it not fit he should any longer sit in thé 

House, unless those who had formerly en- 
trusted him to represent’ them, and were 
supposed best to know his honour and in- 
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alas, Sir, how far does this answer the ins 
tent, when most of the placemen may be 
chose for boroughs they never saw, and 
where thew names, till the time of the 
election, were never heard of by their elece 
tors, or else for such vernal boroughs, that 
would prefer q placeman, thinking he 
would be best able to bribe them? 

__ [shall beg leave, in a very few words, to 
give one farther reason why this Bill is even 
more necessary at present, than in former 


times, and that is, hecause parliaments are _ 


chose for seven years; and, J think, I may 
draw my argument from an obseryation | 
have made on a policy psed in the military 
governments abroad, which may equally 
serve for the present question. . 

There, whenever a prince garrisons 9 fore 
tified town, whose only security in it is the 
troops he has placed there, he never ene 
trusts them to stay above two oF threg 
years at farthest, well pnowing the danger 
that might ensye, if they | the towns, 
men should. praw too intimate: So, Sir, g 
parliament, that is designed as a guard tg 
the liberty of the people, against any en- 
croachments of the crown, is much mor¢ 
liable to be corrupted when chose for 
seven ycars, than it could have been, a9 
formerly, when annual, or but for. three 
years. For in that length of time, the 
crown may easier find ways of being more 
intimate with its parliament, than consists 
with the safety of the people. oe 

I shall add byt one reasaqn more, why 
I shall be for this Bill, and that is, because 
I am required so by my constituents, who, 
I think, have. a right to direct those that 


Tepresent them; and, as they themselves 


are above being corrupted, so no wonder. 


they should wish to see a Bill pass, that — 


they hope may prevent a biassed House of 
Commons: And I am not eshamed to 
own, that the instructions I have in my 


pocket, will weigh with me, and do not in . 


the least doubt but that those gentlemen, 
who oppose this Bill, will find the weight 
of theirs in their pockets. 

If a bill of this nature is neyer to pass 
I will foretel, thar as ynder the shew : 
mask of religion, the most wicked thing 
have been executed, so under the specious 
name of a parliament, no longer the guar- 
dian of the people but a ministerial tool, 
England will be enslaved. 


After nine hows debate, the question 


was put and passed jn the negative, Ayes 
206. Noes 242. aad 
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this dey, and is now, in some measure, 


‘bill was at first thought to be a most dan- 
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@ Call of the House*)] January 31. 
Mt. Pulteénéy tose ahd said : 

Str ; it is with regret I observe, that al: | 
most every sesefon introduces something 
new, in diminution of the liberties, ot de- 
regatory to the constitution of this king: 
dom. In former times, the grant of a 
Supply often stood a long debate im this 
House, and was sometimes absolutely re« 
fused ; now it is. always granted, nem. com 
The Mait tax was never introduced ' till 
towards the latter end of king William’s 
reign, and was at firit most strenuously 
epposed : hay, even during the war if 

Anne’s time, it was often opposed, 
and was looked on as a tax so burdensome 
by the poor labourers and manufacturers 
ef this kingdom, that no. man ‘imagined 
aay minister would have the assurapce to 
propose renewing or continuing it, after 
the war was over: Even our neighbours 
of Scotland thought themselves so sure of 
this, that, by the articles of Union, they 
stipulated te be free from this tax except 
during the war; but they, as well as we, 
have sisice found themselves mistaken; 
this grieveus tax has been continued to 


| We are fellow labourers for the public 
liberties of out country ; and every mem 
companion should attend and bear an equal 


proportionable to his strength and capa< 
eity. But in this session, Sir, we have 
seen a motion for a call rejected, though 
that motion was the first of the kmd thas 
had been made, though it was supported 
by strong reasons, and though it was de+ 


a most dangerous innovation: for when 
we begin to encroach upon or derogate 
from our own rights, ne man can tell how 
far it may go: Idonot know, but I may live 
to see the question put upon a gentleman’s 
rising up to speak, whether he shall have 
leave to speak? And if ever such a qués« 
tion should be put, 1 shall not in the leass 
doubt of its being carried in the negative, 
in case there should be a suspicion of the 
gentleman’s intending to utter things dis- 
agreeable to those that. may then have 
the direction of the majority of this House. 

For thid feason, Sir, I was extremely 
sorry when I saw the question put upon 
such a motion, and still mote sorry when £ 


become a motion of course. The mutiny 


=i siggy and was therefore most 
folently opposed, especially in time of 
a sess is ROW become 4 familiar to 
us, that we pass it regularly every year, 
without the least oppesition, = if Sand: 
Ing army and a mutiny act were two things 
absolately necessary for the subsistence 
of our constitution. .-Not many years ago, 
the members of. this House, when as- 
sembled, looked upen themselves as the 
tig inquest of the nation, and there- 
te thought themselves in duty bound to 
enquire into every grievance and com- 
plamt, witheut any other foundation than 
8 public rumour; but now every motion, 
that tends to an enquiry into any com- 
int, is rejected ; or if any such enquiry 
e ever set on foot, it is committed to those 
who ‘are themeelves sospected of being 
the original and chief cause of’ the com- 
plaint. 

Thus, Sir, we have, for several years, 
gone on approaching, I am. afraid, to the 
venfines of slavery; and in this session we 

made a new and a very extraordinary 
sep. . Tilt this session it was always 


there were then several objections to the 
rnotion, which do not how subsist, I should 
take care nos to lay a foundation for 
another precedent of the same natute. 
But as the most material objections are 
now removed, I believe, I may venture to 
move again fur a Call of the House; and, 
asl am under great concern fer the suc- 
cess of my motion, I shall beg leave to 
explain some of those objections which do 
not now subsist. - > 
For this purpose, Sir, I must take nos 
tice, that if the last motion for a call had 
been complied with, the country [eee 
men who have no place or office -under the 
crown, and are therefore under no ebliga- 
tion, but that of conscience to attend. the 


to it by a Call, would have found them- 
selves under a necessity of keeping their 
Christmes in town, instead of keeping it 
in the country; and I must farther take 


every gentleman in this Heuse that has, ot 
2 is suspected of having 8 pest, office, or 
*% From the London Magazine, 


had aright to move for a Call of the House. | 
|good: we are ail joint guardians of the — 
‘ber hasa right to insist upon it, that his | 


share of the burden, or at least a share _ 


sired by near one half of those that were. 
then present. This I must look on ag 


saw that question carried in the negative; 
and if I were not fully convinced, the 


service of this House, unless we force them 


hotice, that according to my observation, - 


| Perision frem the crown, gave his negative 


' for the 
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to that motion. Now, I hope, they will 
give me leave to suppose, which very few | 
others will do, that their giving this nega- 
tive proceeded from the great regard they 
have for the poor people in the country. 
By the nature of their place or office, 
they are ap to attend punctually the 
business of this Howse, and to reside, for 
‘the greatest part of the year, perhaps the 
greatest. part of the seven years, in this 
great city. By this meansthe poor in the 
country are deprived of that hospitality, 
_which they so generously, and so charitably 
keep, when an election, or some such oc- 
casion, calls upon them to visit their con- 
stituents; and in order to atone, as far as 
they could, for the loss the poor suffer by 
their absence, they were unwilling to draw 
away from the country any of those gen- 
tlemen who might, and were inclined to 
‘keep their Christmasthere. But as Christ- 
“mas is now over, this reason no longer 
subsists ;.therefore I now hope to have the 
concurrence of many of those gentlemen 
who voted against the last motion for a 
Call; and I wish for it the more ardently, 
because I expect no success unless I have 
the concurrence, or at least the con- 

aivance of some of them. 
Another objection, Sir, that does not 
how subsist, is that which was removed the 
very last day of our meeting together in 
this House: Imean the motien for leave 
‘to bring in a Bill, for the better securing 
the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the 
number of officers to sit in the House of 
Commons. This Bill, if if should pass 
into a law, would certainly exclude many 
entlemen who have now the honour of 
having seats in this House; at least it 
~ would render them incapable of being 
chosen members of a new parliament, un- 
less they should resign the offices they now 
enjoy. I have so good an opinion of the 
officers and other placemen, who are now 
in this House,'that every one of them 
would, I believe, give it his concurrence, 
notwithstanding the private disadvantage 
it would be to him, if he thought the pass- 
ing of such a Bill absolutely necessary 
reservation of our constitution ; 
put, I hope, they will pardon me if I 
think, that their private interest prevents 
their seeing the public necessity ; for, in 
this, my opinion is confirmed, by their 
unanimously joining to put a negative 
upon the very motion for leave to bring in 
such a Bill. Now, when the last motion 
for.a call was made, it was strongly sus- 
pected, nay, it was, I dare say, by most of 
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them firmly believed, that. there would be 
some such. motion soon after the Christ 
mias holy-days; and-as most of the coun- 
tty gentlemen that were then absent, have, 
upon former occasions, appeared to be 
friends to every such proposition, it was 
the business of those that were against it, 
to prevent their being brought up to town, 


till after that-motion was over, in order that | 
the motion might appéar to have as few 
friends in this House as possible, especially - 


considering the vast. majority of friends the. 
Bill appears to have in every, other part of 
the kingdom. | 3 | oa 

This, Sir, was, I believe, the. most ma- 
terial objection against a.call when. the 
motion was last made, which I am the 
rather induced to believe, because I 
observed that most, if not every one 


of those that appeared against the call, | 


appeared likewise against the motion for 
bill ; and in this I must allow they 
acted like good generals ; for when a gene- 
ral expects to be attacked, it is certainly 
his business if possible, to preventthe ene- 
my’s being able to assemble all their 
forces together, en, when he can do 
it without dispersing or losing the assist- 
ance of any of his. own troops. But as 
this attack is now over: “As they.can be 
afraid of no future attack in this session of 
palace I hope, they.will allow us to 
ave the authority of this House, forcom- 
pelling the attendance of those members, 
who can by no other means be compelled 
to attend their duty in the execution of 
that trust which they have accepted from 
their country. Therefore I cannot think, 
that even the hon. gentleman near me, (Sir 
R. Walpole) will now be. against a call, 


unless he be, on his part, meditating. sonie 


new attack. To have the House called 
over once at least in a session, is in itself 
so reasonable, and has been so constantly 
practised, that I shall expect even his con+ 
currence, unless he has somethimg in petto, 
which he thinks will suit best with a thin 
assembly ; and if, by giving his negative 
to this question, he declares he has, | hope 
it will have the same effect with a call: I 
hope it will bring every absent member. to 


town, that has the least regard for the li- | 


berties of his country. f 
After having thus shewn, Sir, that those 


reasons, which induced many gentlemen to © 


be against the last motion for @ call, do not 
now subsist; if I knew any reason still sub- 
sisting against it, 1 would endeavour ta 


state and answer it; ‘but I cannot really 


suggest to myself the least shadew of a 


[set 
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Feason Row subsisting. against it, exc 

shat which I have mentioned, and a a 
im the opinion of mest gentlemen present, 
will, I hope, bea prevailmg argument in 


its favour. I say, Sir, I cannot suggest to 


myself the least shadow of a reason against 
what I am to ove; for surely gentle- 
men are not. m. earnest when they say, 
shat, because many gentlemen absented 
themseives from the House last session, 
atter being. convinced that their presence 
eeald.be of no service. td their country, 
therefore: no geatieman ought tobe com- 
pelled, duving thie session, ta give his at- 
tendance, This may be a foundation for 
shine geritiemmens’ shewing us how great 
_ Magaters they are of wit and humour (as 

they did upon the last motion for a eall) 
but it can never be a foundation for a se- 
wous arguiient. And I must observe, that 
howerer witty those gentlemen may be 
tpon the secession, as they are pleased to 
eall it,.it. had 2 very good effect. I ant 
vonvinged, the. gentlemen that retired from 
the House, did more: serviee to their coun- 
try by retiring, than they could have dene 
-by continuing id their seats, They saw 
they could not-by their presence prevent 
or alter the destructive,. pacifico humour 
some gentlemen were then in ; and there- 


option cape aiadiny try what they could 
do. st he w.absence. Accordingly it had 
the desired effect : 
vindicate aur honour aad our rights by 
arms, sitice: we saw we could not do. ft by 
fair means; and if the wat be but tolera- 
bly conducted, it will, with the assistance 
of Providence, contribute as much to the 
glory dad advantage. of this nation, as any 
War we. were ever engaged in, 
As this: change. of measures: removed 
the. cause which. nen had to absent 
themselves. from the House, mest of them 
have now returned, because, if we are 
really: resobved to. prosecute the: war with 
Vigour, their’ attendance: Here may be of 
suite service to their country. These who 
a@ now absent: have no reason of a public 
Hature: for their absence’; and I am for 
ltaving the House called over, in order te 
see; whether any, and which of them, may 
have a: good. reagon of .a private nature ; 
for:surely they. ought:to: be here, if they 
have 110: good reason of‘any kind for being 
absent. Not-only the constant custora of 
partiament, bat cogent reasons of a 
purticular nature-at: this time plead in fa- 
voor of what FE propose, and there. is: net 
the least shadow of reason. against it; even 
those who have been for many years. the 
(VOL. XI. ] ot i 
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it made: us: resolve te. 


eonstant and unvariable friends of the ad- 
ministration, can now have no. objection to 
it; and, if a negative be. put upen it, mere- 
ly. out of wantonness of power, it may agam 
afford.a good reason of a public nature, 
not only for those that are absent to con- 
tinue so, but for many of those that are 
present, to retire a second. time ; for, when 
things are carried in this House without 
any yeason, by what I must, in such a case, 
call an unreasonable majority, those whe 
are governed by their reason have no bu- 
siness here, because their attendance can 
be of no service to their country, and ma 
throw a blemish upon their characters : as 
the custom of this House does not allow 
o promatng: or entering our dissent upom 
the Journals, when destructive measures 
ued, and authorised or approved 


are: 
by this. House, neither the Bh génera- 
tion nor posterity can distinguish whe. 


were for or against that authority or aps 


‘probation ; and therefore, the only method 


gentlemen have for vindicating their cha~ _ 
acters, is to retire from ‘an assembly 
where their presénce may give countenance , 
to.resolutions which their negative cannot 
prevent, nor their conscience approve. ? 
This sort of absence, Sir, is what sven 
art administration ought to prevent, or put - 
an énd to as soon as possible, because it 
can never happen but when such questions 
are carried, as are condemned by a great 
majority of the natiork The present ad- 
ministration have wisely taken care to re 
move the cause of many gentlemens’ ab» 
senting. themselves from the House. last 
session, by giving therm, as well as the nar 
tion, the satisfaction they desired ; and the 
best: methad they can take for preventing 
the like in time to come, is to pat always 
a greater confidence in their arguments 
than in their numbers. _ I Hope they: wilk 
do.so:. upon the present occasion, and theres 
fore I shall beg leave-to.state some of those 
arguments in favour of my motion, which 
proceed from the critical situation our af- 
fairs ave:in at present. Let. us. consider, 
Sir, we-are now engaged in a war, which is 
already expensive, and may become dan- 
gerous. We-have it from a great author 
rity, that'in ‘a multitude- of counsellors © 
there is'safety; and as we, in this House, 
may assist his: majesty not only with ‘our 


‘purses, but also with our advice, therefore 


the.more.-numerous and full our assembly 


‘is, the. better advice we may give, the 
more-weight, I am sure, it will have, both — 


abroad and'at home. The- resolutions of 
a full House will add great weight ta all 
[2C} | 
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his majesty’s negociations abroad, and en- 
courage foreign powers to enter into alli- 
ances with us, . But a little while ago we 
were told by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Ho- 
race Walpole) whose veracity cannot be 
poe p and whose knowledge may. be 
depended on, that we had not one ally in 
the universe.. In the present war we have, 
as yet, no occasion for an ally, we can 
have no occasion for an ally, unless our 
- enemies should get some very powerful al- 
lies to assist them. The resolutions of a 
full House of Commons will shew the spirit 
of the nation, and may thereby very pro- 
bably prevent our enemies getting any 
such assistance ; or if they should, those 
resolutions may enable his majesty to form 
a confederacy upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, which may give our present enemies 
and their future allies so much to do at 
_land, as may. disable them from giving us 
any opposition at sea, or in any part of the 
West Indies: whereas, if it be observed 
by foreign powers, as it certainly will, that 
there is but a small number of members in 
this House, and that the friends of the ad- 
ministration have, by a most extraordinary 
and unprecedented negative, prevented an 
increase of that number, they will either 
conclude, that the present war is not a na- 
tional, but a ministerial war, which, I am 
sure, is far from being the case; or they 
will conclude, that. our ministers have en- 
tered into the war, only to amuse the peo- 
ple, and that they have not a mind to pro- 
secute it insuch a manner as to give satis- 
Saction to the nation; either of which 
conclusions will not only discourage those 
that incline to give us assistance, but en- 
courage those that incline to give assist- 
ance to our enemies. _ foo 
Thus it appears, Sir, that, with regard 
to our affairs abroad, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a full House’; and with. 2gard 
-to our. affairs at home, it is still more ne- 
.cessary. Let us consider, Sir, that in this 
war, and, indeed, in every war we can be 
engaged in, we ought to take all the.me- 
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operations, there isnothing gives greater 
spirit and. confidence to those that fight 


either by sea or land, than their, being - 


convinced, that they are directed in every 


thing they undertake by wise councils, 
and commanded by brave and experienced 


officers. This both our soldiers and sailors 
will believe, when they find that all our 
measures are advised and controuled by.a 
full House of Commons: they will. sups 
pose those ministers to be wise, vigilant, 
and careful, that are willing, upon all oc 
casions, and in every step, to submit their 
conduct to the review of a full and free 
House of Parliament: this will inspire 
every soldier with a confidence of success, 
and this confidence will always be almost 
an infallible means to secure it. __ 

On the other hand, Sir, if this House 
be not near full, especially if its being so 
be prevented by those that are the known 
friends of the -administration, what must 
the consequence be? Does not every one 


know, that those who are in any post or: 


employment under the crown, must ate 
tend upon the private call of the minister; 
but that .those who. are under no such in- 
fluence, depend. anly upon the public call 
of the House? Does not every one know, 
that the former will be made use of when 
ever the minister thinks he has -occasion 
for it: and will not every one euppctes that 
he prevents the latter, because he is afraid 
of haying his conduct enquired into or die 
rected, by a full: and free : representative 
of the nation? From :hence every man 
must naturally ‘conclude, that his conduct 
is either weak or wicked, or perhaps both; 
and this will of course raise an universal 
dissatisfaction among the people, and a 
general diffidence among our soldiers and 
sailors.: This dissatisfaction may expose 
us to a real danger of being invaded, and 


this diffidence may render it impossible 


for us to prevent or oppose that. invasion. ; 

The present situation of .our affairs, 
therefore, both at home and abroad, par 
ticularly require: a full House; and be- 


thods we can think of, for giving satisfac- | sides this, Sir, we have: now under our 


tion to those that contribute towards the 
expence of the war, and spirit to those 
that carry it on. The people will pay their 
taxes with Soaps when they dnd they 
are granted by a full House; because they 
will suppose that no larger sums are grant- 


! consideration some affairs of the utmost 


importance to this nation. We have al- 
ready ordered a Bill to be brought infor 
registering seamen: what sort of one. it 
may be, I do not as yet know; but it is.an 
affair in which the liberties and well-being 


[see 


ed, than are necessary; and thet every | of one of the most ‘numerous. and useful 
shilling they pay, will be applied, with the | bodies of men in the. kingdom are deeply 
greatest ceconomy, to the public service. | concerned; and therefore, I am sure, it 


‘Then, with regard to those that are, or | highly: deserves to be. considered in a full 
se. It is really, in my. opinion, ar 


' 


‘may be employed in any of our warlike [ 
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affair of such consequence, that I should 
think the very rumour of our’ being to 
have such an ‘affair soon before us, would 
render a call unnecessary. It certainly 
would do 80, if ‘gentlemen were properly 
touched with what may so sensibly affect 
the happiness and. prosperity of their 
country; but the question that was be- 
fore us the very last day we met here, con- 
vinces ‘me, that nothing but a call can 
force.some gentlemen to attend the ser- 
vice of their country in this assembly. In 
that ‘question .the preservation, the ve 
‘being of our constitution was concerned, 
and yet there were not much above two 
thirds of our number present, which was, 
perheps, the occasion of a negative’s 
eing put upon the question; for I must 
observe, that, of those who were for that 
negative, there were, at least, two thirds 
that possessed places or offices under the 
crown, and were consequently, from their 
private intcrest, engaged.to ‘have ‘a ne- 
gative put upon that ‘question. I am far 
from saying, that any of them was go- 
-verned by such a motive, because in all 
affairs of a public nature,- I believe, the 
never have the least regord to their pri- 
vate interest ; but, if it coukd be supposed, 
that any member~of this House were go- 
verned by his‘ private interest, it must be 
allowed, thatsuch a member would never 
vote for excluding himself from having a 
seat or voice in this assembly, till after he 
had resigned the lucrative post or office he 
enjoyed under the crown.—This late ex- 
perience, Sir, has convinced me, that no- 


- thing but acall can bring up the members 


that are now absent; and, as it. has been 
the constant custom to call over the House, 
at least once in a session, as there are 
many strong reasons of a particular nature 
now for it, as there is not the least shadow 
of a reason against it, I hope it will be 


complied with ; therefore, I shall conclude 


with moving,:‘* That this House be called 
over upon the 21st of February next.” 

_ Sir Wiliam Yonge':* — at, 

- Sis; I voted against the late motion, 
and I rise-up to vote against this likewise. 
After the House had so fully shewn its 
disapprobation of a motion, I do not think 
¥ is very regular for the hon. gentleman 
to renew it in. another form: the regular 
ee now is for the order of the day, 


ut gentlemen: seem resolved to amuse the 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. Oniitted 
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House with motions, though they knew 
very well before-hand, that they will be 
rejected, and rejected justly. : 
But, Sir, I would give my negative te 
this motion from 4 principle of conscience, 
though I had no reasons, as I have many, 
arising from the tendency of it. We all - 
know, Sir, under what engagemtents the 
hon. gentleman, and his friends, laid them- 
selves last session, to leave, and never 
more to: enter this unpleasing aseembly : 
and why, Sir, sh6uld we desire gentlemen 
to violate their resolutions, their private 
engagements, perhaps their consciences, 
by attending it again?’ This, Sir, would be 
barbarous, and utterly inconsistent with 
that liberty of which gentlemen are. so 


fond and ‘tenacious. 


As for the hon. gentleman who made 
the motion, and his friends who have re- 
turned :to the House, I: think they are 
more inexcusable than the members still 
absent. For these, Sir, act consistently 
with their. resolutions, but those who are 
returned without being invited, or at all 
expected, have acted contrary to their 
open declarations: they now desire, Sir, 
that the others should be obliged to at- 
tend likewise, in order to countenance their 
conduct; but I hope, for once, they will . 
be disappointed. Not, Sir, that I am 
against the call of the House; I think a 
full House very desirable, but I am 
against gratifying the humour of those 
gentlemen who take pet, and run away, 
who are here to day, and away to-morrow : 
who come with a call, and are gone witha 
whistle. Therefore, Sir, if we agree to @ 


“motion of this kind, I hope it will be made 


by some member who has regularly at- 
tended his duty here, and not by those 
who not only absented themselves, but 
were instrumental in persuading others to’ 
that scandalous, unparliamentary step, the 
secession. It is true, Sir, these gentlemen 
now affect to discover some shame, and 
I can easily perceive that the hon. member 
who spoke last, has an alloy of it, notwith- 
standing. his wit: the very motion itself, 
Sir, betrays them; but I am for their 
giving greater proofs of their repentance, 
before the House indulges them in motions 
of this kind, © : ~ 

- Itis not difficult to guess, Sir, what end 
is tobe served by this care of having a. 
full House, this solicitude for the honour 


~ 


and dignity of parliament; but, I believe, 


I may venture to foretel that these gen- 
tlemen will be disappointed in this view, as 
well as in the other points they have been 
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labouring fot these twenty years ; and if 


this should’be the case, Sir, whe knows 


but they may.take pet again, and secede? 

Who can say, that upon the very fire ne- 
gative, they will not 4] the country with 
clamourous addresses, and peevish com- 
plaints against these who continue to de 
their duty? But I thiok, Sir, we ought to 
prevent these designs by rejecting this 
motion. | | ‘. 

_ As to what the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last advanced about placemen, I am 
not ashamed Sir, to own myself a place- 
man, and in that character to answer him. 
i have, Sir, since I had the honour to be 
concerned in public affairs, observed that 
_ placemen have behaved with warmer zeal 
for the interest of their country, wath 
mete duty to the person of their sovereign, 
and with greater regard to the dignity of 
parliarnent, than those who affect to be 


thought patricts, but want. to be place- | 
highly probable, thet the war we are now 


men. i never, Siz, find myself under any 
“Yestraint from my piace, thet can ‘hinder 
‘me from doing my duty as a member of 
this House. If a question come before 
it, that in my opition might affect the 
kberties ef my country, or endanger any 
part of the just rights which Englishmen 
, enjoy, neither the fear of losing my place, 
sor the hopes of getting a better, should 
| shade with me not to oppose it. What I 
Ihave said of myself, Sir, I believe may be 
said of all wliom I know to possess places 
wader the crown; and while I oppose this 
motion, Sir, { am net afraid to‘own, I op- 
pose it both as @ placeman, and a member 
of this House. *4 
_ Mr, Robert Tracgy ; 

Sir; I shall agree. with the hon. gentle- 
aman whe made you this motion, that the 
gecession which happened last session of 
parliament, was the cause of our changing 
our measures; but I differ widely from 
him as to the manner in which that cause 

reduced its effect. He seems to think, 
it had an-effeet upon the court of Great 
Britain, and was the immediate cause of 
our giving ever to negociate, and begin- 
ning to fight with Spain ;- whereas, I think, 
-i¢ had not the least effect upon our court, 
but had an immediate effect upon the court 
of Spain, and was the only cause of that 
court’s refusing to comply with any ene 
_ thing that was stipulated by the Conven- 
tion. I am persuaded, the Spanish mi- 
nister here thought the secession of so ex- 
traordinary and dangerous a nature, - that 
our ministers would submit te any usage 
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from Sppin, cather than declare wer while 
the nation was ja a condition ¢9 distracted 


and forlorn: Nay, I do act knew but that 


he was confirmed in tits opinion, by seme 
amongst ourselves without doors; and an 
account of this secession, with his opinion 


upon it, being éranemitted by him to the — 
court of Spain, they gave entine credit to 


hie accounts, and placed an impticat faith 
in his opinion, which wae the cause of their 
obstinacy, and their obstinacy was the 
cause, and @ most just cause too, for our 
court’s altering ite nieasures. ‘Thys the 
secession was the cause, but net che ines 
diate cause of our beginning hostilities 
against Spain. Whee thet: manorable 


event happened, we were in @ course ef 


negociatign: Even Spain iteelf seemed im 
clined to de us justice; but that event put 
an ead te their peaceable inclinations, and 
this of course put an end to ours. 
From hence, I think, Sir, it is at least 


engaged in, was chiely owing to the se- 
cession; end when gentlemen consider 
this, however confident they may at dmy 
time think themselves of deing in the right, 
notwithstanding the mejérity’s being of a 
diferent epmion, I hope they will be canv 
tious of ever leaving 
as meay of them did at that time, because 
#% cen never be of any aerviee, and may be 


of great prejudice to their country. The 


only precedent I can think of fer such a 


method of proceeding is that which hap. 


pened in the long perijament. in king 
Charles let’s reign; aad the. consequence 


that ensued at that time, cannot, | am 


sure, give encouragement to any man to 


‘follow the example. The misfortunes and 


tle mejazichely catastrophe of that’ reign, 
and the tyranny thet wes afterwards set 
up, ought te be a warning te gentlemen, 
not to desert the service of their country 


ia this House, even though many things 


be agreed to by the majority, which they 
think inconsistent with the interest of ther 
country.. At least, they ought not to 
leave the House, unless their attendance 


chere be absolutely inconsistent with the- 


safety of their lives, which was the case 
of many members at that time. =k 

But, Sir, when gentlemen retire velan- 
tarily, and as it were in a pet, they com 
expect ne excuse from their country, and, 
Tam sure, they deserve ne favour from 
those that eontinue in their duty. Sup~- 
pose some of these pettish seceders should, 
im a little time, reason. themeebres.. out - of 


their pet, and should return to their datp 


the House in abody, - 
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od 
am this Honse, could they with eny epwa- 
tenance desire, that the House should de 
papa faveur te r — erga a 
of their companions they did, ought 
it aot to be supposed, that they did it for 
Be snl weason, but that greed return 
might be as conspicueus as the seces- 
sion ?, This, Sir, | take to be the very cane 
et present: A owaber of gentlemen re- 
tamed last session from the service of their 
e@euntry ia this Heuse, I mist suppese in 
@ pet, because [ can assign no other rea- 
son: Many of themhave this session ne- 
tunned, but seme have net; and now those 
that have returned, desire the favour of we, 
to call the House over, in order to force 
the rest to return to their duty. I say, 
Sit, they desire the favour; for a call is a 
favour. granted by the House to those 
that desire.it. It is mot aright that every 
maember may insist on. Every member 
hhas.a right to move for it: but a question 
is always to be. put upea thet motion, and 
i is never complied with unless agreed ta 
Wey the majority. A call is therefore very 
dificteat from the right every member has 
bodega dled rel apiomhl rises wp 
to speak, I believe it was never yet put to 
question whether er no he should have 
leave to spcak. i 

The motion now before us is therefore 
2 favour, which the hon. gentleman, that 
mende it, desires of us, and every gentle- 
men hes a right to consider whether it 
eught to be granted, and to refuse it, if he 
thinks it unreasonable. I am one of those 
that think it unreasonable, and shall there- 
fore be against grantingit. We gave those 
that areretumed leisure to copl of the pettish 
humour they had fallen inte leet session ; 
I think it was right to do so, and with re- 
guard to most of them, it has had a proper 
effect: If there areany of them that are not 
as yet grown cool, and therefore continue 
ia the country, I am for leaving them still 
there. The country, we know, &.a proper 
piece for reflection and consideration ; 
and no cure is so goed for a pettish 
hemeour as cool reasoning and mature de- 
liberation. If we should force them out 
of their country retirement,. they will, 
probably, oppose every thing we do; and 
It is not so much the numbers, as the una- 


nimnity of those that are here, that gives. 


eradit to the nation, or weight to his ma- 
jesty’s negociations at foreign courts. 
at heme, the divisions among the 
without doers, are generally owing 
to the divisions among those, within ; and 
when the divisions among those within ap- 
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the present king o 
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pear to be near equal, they aften ecoasign 
what eppreaches — to sedition, 
emeng those that are without.. We sctm 
now. to he pretty unanimous, ak least with 
regerd to our foreign afigirs, Even these 
who apt cape returned to their 
eents in this House, seem willing to agree 
to every thing that may contribute to a 
vigerous prosecution of the war; and ne 
wender they ahould be se; for they cannet 
well refuse te contribute all a their power 
to the vigoro'1s progepution of that war, 
which they themselves were, as. I. have 
shewn, the remote asthors of. This aaa 
niusity will shew our enemies. what 

are to expect; and, by destroying ther 
hopes of being able to hurt us, or defend 
themselves, will of course render them in- 
clinable to agree to reasonable terms, 
which must necessarily bring the war to a 
happy and speedy issue; therefore, we 
eught to do nothing that may, ia the least, 
interrupt that unanimity which new a 
happily prevails amongst us. __ 

Besides, Sir, the hon. geatleman whe 
made you this motion, has himself, I thin 
given you @ very good reason for mot 
agreeing toi. In giving 2 reason for the 
secession last year, he told us, that gee- 
tlemen may sometimes, for the sake of 
conscience, amd for.preserying their eha- 
racters, be obliged ta leave the House: 
He even seemed to intimate, thet this wes 
the cause of gentlemens’ leaving the House — 
last session: Now, if some of these gene . 
tlemen have got over this scruple of com. 
science, hew do they knew that ali the 
rest have?. We must naturally, or at least 
charitably I thiak, pose, that those 
who have not returned, have not as yet 
got over this scruple of conscience; and 
es I shall always be against patting any 
sort of force upon a serupulous and tender 


‘conscience, I must be against co 


the attendance of such gentiemen in th» 
House. I am far from finding fault with 
any of those gentlemen that have returned: 
I dhink they have done theer duty in doing 
80; but I cannot help comparing them te 
Spam. He, some 
years ago, resigned his crown, out of a pet, 
and, I think, it wag a religious. or Come. 
scientious pet too. 1 wish they had held 
him at his word and never alowed him te 
resume, as they might and ought to have 
done; for his second son, now grimoe of 
Asturias, was the natural successor to. his 
eldest, who died king of un, . Bat 
os allowed him to resume. his crowns 
we know what disturbances he has 
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. sinee-bred in Europe. If: the gentlemen 


who. left their seats last session, had been 
taken at their word: if we had ordered 
their. seats to be filled up by new elec- 
tions, they could have complained. of no 
injustice. . .But we have this session allowed 
such of them as have returned, to resume 
their seats. In this we have shewn our- 
selves to be as indulgent as the subjects of 
the king of Spain; and, I hope, they will 
take care not to make such an use of the 
indulgence they have met with, as his Ca- 
tholic majesty has done.- They. have 
hitherto shewn, that they do not incline to 
do so; but, if we should call in those that, 
for eught we know, are still ina bad humour, 
Ido not know what might happen. ..Evil 
company, they say, corrupts good manners. 
dt is a dangerous experiment to: mingle 
the infected with those that are but just 
xecovered. For this reason, I was against 
the call, when it was last proposed: and 
‘as this reason still subsists, I am still 
against it, oS 
. There was no true reason, Sir, for being 
against the call, when it was last proposed, 
but what still. subsists: in its full force. 
. Every one must be sensible, that the hon. 
ntleman was. not serious in the reasons 
e assigned, and. which, he said, are not 
now subsisting. However merry he may 
~ make himself upon this occasion, and we 
are sensible of his superior talent in that 
_ way, I shall always think, that gentlemen 
are more usefully employed in entertain- 
ing their neighbours in the country, than in 
Opposing every necessary measure of go- 
Nwernment in this House ; and therefore, I 
shall always be against compelling any 
‘man to come here, who, by his former 
conduct, has given me reason to suspect, 
that, when he is here, he will certainly do 
‘so. again. As for the question that was 
before us the last time of our meeting 
shere, which was but the day before yester- 
day, I shall never be afraid of its being 
considered in a House full of members, 
that are free from the prejudices of passion 
and interest. The reasons against the ques- 
tion are so many and so powerful, and the 
reasons for it so few and so weak, that, in 
such a House, I do not in the least doubt 
of its meeting always with the same fate, 
and that the. more full the House is, the 
greater the majority will be that appears 
against it. | | 
This therefore could be no reason, ae 
for an tleman’s being against a call, 
the aed fie it was uated: OWith me, I 


am sure, it would rather havebeen a reason 


some of those that are absent would per~ 
haps have voted in favour ofthat question, 
I am convinced many more of them would 
have: voted against it. My chief -reason 
for being then against a call,was, as I have 
said, because I was against our.doing any 
thing that might interrupt or lessen. that 
unanimity in this House, which, with 


pleasure, I observe, in every thing that. 


relates to a vigorous prosecution of the 
war; and as this reason against a call is, 


now as strong as:it was at that time, I must _ 


thérefore be against 
gentleman’s motion. 


Mr. Thompson :* 


Sir; the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion knows that I have received many 
chastisements from his supericr wit, and 
therefore I am surprized that he should 
imagine I would presume to play off any 
of mine. against him. It is not wit’ but 
reason, that I would employ on this occa-. 
sion. -I have one reason, besides those 
mentioned by the hon. gentlemen who have 
spoken against the motion, for opposing it ; 


agreeing to the hon. 


which is, that it would at. this juncture | 


alarm the nation.. We. all know, Sir, 
when any favourite schemes are set on 
foot by the gentlemen who are pleased to 
denominate themselves. patriots, how 
many tools are employed, in order to spirit 
up the people to insult the parliament and 
the government, and alarm the public cre- 
ditors, though perhaps the mighty moun- 
tain may at last be delivered of a mouse. 
Should we, Sir, in the temper the people 
are in at present, agree to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion, they would imagine that 
some mighty event was expected, andthere 
would not be wanting many to buz about, 
that all was endangered, and therefore the 
patriots had moved for a call of the House. 
This could not fail, Sir, of producing 
swatms of instructions and libels, and 
might perhaps revive those animosities 
which the care and lenity of the govérn- 
ment have now laid asleep. Therefore 
I hope you will treat this motion just as you 
did the last.. | 


_ Mr. Lyttelton : | 


Sir; this debate has proceeded as I ex- 
pected. Gentlemen, when they have not 
a shadow. of reason ta oppose against the 
motion (for to compliment the arguments 


. * Theremainder of this Debate is taken from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. _. be ae 


or Oe . 


of. 


r 


that have been brought against it, as hav- 


ing- the shadow of reason, would be the. 


last degree of weakness) have recourse to 
a subject on which the full freedem of: de- 
bate cannot be exerted. To say, Sir, all 
that can be said for the secession, as it is 
called, may be dangerous; to say what we 
dare say, insufficient. It is improper to 
introduce that ‘subject into our debates. 
But however some men may affect to 
triumph, however they may gratify their 
_ pride by insults, and display their imagina- 
tions by ridicule; that the small remains 
of our commerce are yet preserved, and 


the most valuable rights ef Great Britain 


not yet tamely resigned to the: Spaniards, 
the nation, 1 believe, owes to the seces- 
sion. | _ 

_ IL hinted before, Sir, that I do not de- 


fend the secession with all the arguments 


it will admit of; but I will give the House 
a very plain simile, which may serve faintly 
to represent the opinion. of the public with 
regard to that step. The nation, Sir, 
may be compared to a diseased body, and 
we very properly be called its phystcians. 
Some gentlemen, after repeated, but fruit- 
less, endeavours to recover the patient, find- 
ing the symptoms growing daily worse, 
despaired of being able to conquer the 


disease, and unwilling to disgrace them- 


selves and their profession, honestly with- 
drew, while others greedy of fees waited 
on from day to day, from hour to hour, 
and had they still got their fees, they would 
have still waited though upon a dead car- 
case. In the mean time, the goodness of 
the patient’s constitution, not the remedies 
prescribed by the mercenary physicians 
who remained, overcame the disease, mere 
favourable symptoms appeared, and there 
seemed to be a possibility of an entire re- 
covery. Upon whieh the physicians who 
had retired, :and who valued the health of 
the patient beyond their own, were en- 
couraged to return and effer their services. 
This proves that they acted from no ani- 
mosity, from: no partial pique; .from no 
personal disaffection, but upon just and 
rational principles... When they found 
that they could not effeet the cure, the 
Jeft nature to do it;-and a good consti- 
tution, Sir, will recover sometimes miracu- 
lously.- oe a 
- I will not pretend to illustrate this:com- 
arison by any particular deduction of 
facts, but. I believe: the propriety of it is 
pretty obvious to every body who reflects 
upon the. condition of this nation at- the 


time of the secession, Better symptoms | - 
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‘Sir, appear now upon the body politic, and 


the hon. gentleman’s motion tends - to 
summon all the national physicians, that 
their consultations for her perfect recovery 
may be as numerous, and their resolutions 
as well weighed, as itis possible. ,There- 
fore, Sir, I hope the House will not de- 
stroy the hopes which the patient may 
have of a recovery by rejecting this mo- 
tion. rr 


Sir John Hynde Cotton »* | 


Sir; I believe the oldest member here 
does not remember a debate of this ‘kind. 
So strong an opposition to so reasonable a 
motion gives me but a melancholy pros- 
pect of the success of any effort to be 
made. this session, for retrieving that ho- 
nour and that independency which have 
so long. been neglected and _ sacrificed. 
The hon. gentleman was very merry upon 


what: he calls the secession: he talked — 


of .gentlemen’s resolutions, private en- 
gagements, and perhaps conscientious 
scruples which hindered them from <at- 
tending their duty here ; as if, when they 
retired from serving the public, there were 
an engagement amongst them not to re- 
turn. Sir, I know of no such engagement, 
I know only of a resolution taken by some 
ane to give the public some in- 
ormation,. that what was transacting here 
they could by no means approve of, and 
therefore retired to their country seats, 
where, I believe, they: have since lived as 
quietly and as inoffensively as any subjects 
his majesty has. The cause for which 
they - retired is now removed, therefore, | 
the effect of that cause ought to cease. . 
But, Sir, I believe this: motion will not 
affect those gentlemen; most, if not all, — 
of them are.returned, and are ready to'do _ 
their country all the service.they can. 
This motion, Sir, is made to bring up those’ 
members of the House whom their love of 
retirement, their indifference about pub-« 
lic business, or perhaps their despair of 
being able to do any good here, detain in 
the country. Gentlemen by: rejecting 
this motion say nothing else in effect but 
this; ‘ We are afraid of the resentment of 
an injured nation, we are afraid of: the 
consequences of our conduct, should we . 
be out-numbered in a full House, and that 
majority on which we-depend; and in con 
fidence of which we have acted for these 
twenty years past in defiance of the na; 
tion, fall away.’ . I hope, Sir, to'see such _ 


* Omitted by Chandler. - > 
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oppositian 26 this entirel pressed wed ; to 
pay this House filled wah one who beth 
can: and dare give honest advice to their 
yoyal master. EF hape, Sir, we shail be 
_ emancipated from that influence which has 
ao bong directed every vote, every deti- 
beratian of this House, amd made the will 
ef one man the determination ef parla 
ment. . : 
Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


Sir} I think it unreasonable that gen- 
thenien, who ave always so merry upon 
every man. who differs from them, should 


besa much irritated when any one pre- 


sumes to use the: same liberty with them. 
To roast a mimisten, or a placeman, & their 
eammon diversion; but once smile at a 
at they are instantly ia arms; such a 
: qf dseaency and goed-breeding calls 
for the loudest. eutcries, and severest re- 
aentisent. ae 


- I do. nos, however, rise up to-be merry | 


with the gentlemen, for I would not inault 
the miserable, or ridicule what deserves 
pity. That, after alt the efforts and ha- 
zangues they have made, all the papers 
and:pa they have written, they have 
meet with nothing but the disapprobation 
ef the public, and the contempt and neg- 
lest of this Houge, is, no daubt, a very sen- 
sible mortification to mea who. expected 
that the nation would take a universal 
alarm at.seeing so many worthy, so man 
disinterested: 10ts fase the Howse, aid 
throw up. all farther conceyn with the bu- 
Sinces ofthe publio. ; 

. The hon. gentleman, Sir, who spoke 
lest. but one; made-a very doleful, though, 
£ think, a very. proper comparison. He 
saul, this. nation was a diseased body, and 
_ bis party were the physiciens: that find- 
ing the. patient. was past recovery, they 


wery pradently withdrew; but that after 


Were gone better symptoms appeared, 
nr herefore. they: saned: L cannot but 
mentton on this occasion a scené of the 
French comic poet: a sick man, whe had 
been long ‘under the hands of the physi- 
einns, growing every day worse and worse, 
at hast: the physicians were all turned of 
Jn a day. av two a friend comes to enquire 


efter him, ing to find him, if wot 
died, at the last extremity. How does 


master: do? says he, te the maid. 

th: better, answered she Better, re- 

piies:he, how cam that be? Because, says 

the. neatd, his- physicians ‘have lef him. 

Now, Siz, while our physicians were with 

_ Us lost seasson, we hail: iieed many ugly 
2 
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symptoms ; but ag soon whips ctaserns 
left us, we began torecover. No gentle- 


man in the House can, I believe, in the 
British histery, or m all his reading, peint 
eut a sessson where se many popular, so 
many selutary laws weve made, as we 
passed in the last session,. after our physi- 
cians had left us. And indeed, Sit, if we 
begin to relapse into the sanis symptoma, 
1 shal} wish them to leave us agam. 

The: hon. gentheman, Sir,, who speke 
last, mentioned the secessionas.a quiet rer 
tivement of our members inte the country. 
Ifi members have a right to throw up the 
business of this House, and retire whens 
ever they please into the country, what 
sight have we‘ te co thens to stay? 
And therefore, Sir, though we should 
agree to this motion, it &@ a great doubt, 


according to the hon. gentleman’s princi . 


ples, whether we evuld oblige thems to. at- 
tend; but it is certain that, theugh they 
should think fit to attend, we have no right 
to compel them. to stay. _Beford the late 
secession, indeed, it was always thought 
that members could: not regularly. retire 
fram the service of their country witheut 
leave from the chair. But these gentle- 
men have favoured us wish new light; we 
find, Sir, they may. retire-and stay im the 


country, when, and in what manner they 


lease. The: same hon. gentleman says, 
ikewise, that he hoped to.see things other 
wise. Sir, I hope never to: hope for. these 
things the hon. gentleman hopes for. I 
hope never to see what he: hopes to sea 
I hope, Sir, to see the presynt majority, 
instead of fhiling, away, moresse, aud bé 
able to despise and bafile évery attempt te 
throw: us into confusion. a an 

Lord Viscount Gage: . 

Sir; am hon. gentleman that spoke some 
time ago against the motion, allowed, I 
think, shat the secession, ay he was pleased 
to term it, was the remote, though net the 
immediate cause of that alteration which 
soor after happered in our measures. Sir, 
if it was any cause, whether remote or kn: 
mediate, it: has. done signal service, asd 
has gives: great'satisfaction te the nation, 
But the seecssion could add nothing te 
the obstinacy. of the court of Spain; be- 
cause that court was, before, as obstinate 
am it was possible for them to be. They 


never had: any ‘inclination, atleast wot for 


these twenty: years, to do us. justice. By 
the Convention, they nether did us, nor 
promised. us: any: justice: they would: net 
a. maychy asipromise, not to do usany more 
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injustice; for, upon the face of the Can- 
vention it appears, that they would not so 
much as promise to abstain from interrupt- 
Jug our navigation, and seizing our ships 
an the American seas. It is. evident, that, 
of late years, they never had an inclination 
to have any thing to do with us, unless it 
was to plunder our merchants, and amuse 
our ministers. with fruitless negociations ; 
and a new foundation for allowing ourselves 
to be treated in this manner, was all our 
ministers got by that famous Convention. 
is, IJ am convinced, would have been 
the consequence, if it had not: been for the 
secession. Our ministers would, upon the 
foundation of that Convention, have gone 
on to treat and negociate with Spain, per- 
haps for twenty years more, and the Spa- 
iish guarda costas would, in the mean 
time, have. gone on in plundering our 
merchants and interrupting our trade. 
But such a number of members withdraw- 
ing, upon that Convention’sbeing approved 
of, conyinced our: ministers, that the na- 
tion would no longer endure to be treated 
by the court of Spain in such a treacher- 
Ous and ignominious manner. Our minis- 
tars from thence. saw, that they must begin 
to fight, either with Spain, or with their 
own countrymen; an they wisely chose 
the former, as being the safest for them- 
_gelves, as well as the most honourable. 
. This, Sir,,I am convinced, the whole 
nation is convinced, was the real cause of 
that alteration in our measures, which hap- 
pened soon after the secession ; and there- 
fore, however much it was condemned by 
those that remained within doors, it was 
condemned by no man without, unless he 
was such a one as was under a mercenary 
dependence upon some of those that re- 
mained within. By none others, Sir, was 
it-ever condemned ; and as the gentlemen 
_who withdrew upon that occasion, are no 
way ambitious of having their conduct ap- 
‘preved of by such judges, 1 am sure ne 
one of them has ever yet repented of what 
he did; so that if the hon. gentleman that 
spoke last,never forgives but upon repent- 
ance, those gentlemen must all yet, and, I 
believe, for ever will, remain under his 
wrath ; but they are not, thank God! lia- 
ble to his vengeance. 
. The only serious atgument Ihave heard, 
Sir, against the motion is, lest it should in- 
terrupt or lessen that unanimity whieh 
bow appears, in providing for every thing 
that may be necessary for a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, in which, I am fully 
satisfied, the hon. gentleman’s fears are al- 
[ VOL. XI.} * 
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together groundless. I dare ariswer for 
every one of those who retired from the 
House last. session, and are now absent, 
that no one of them will oppose any mea- 


sures necessary for prosecuting the war ; 


and an honourable friend of his may, I be- . 
lieve, if he pleases, answer for most of the 
rest. I am persuaded, that no gentleman 
who is now: in the House, or car hereafter 
be in it, will openly oppose providing for 
@ vigorous prosecution of the war; and . 
therefore 1 only wish, that it may be 
as vigorously prosecuted, as it will be una- 
nimously provided for. | 
In this session of parliament, therefore, 
Sir, no gentleman could be under any reak 
apprehensions of:a contest about any thing 
relating to the war, though every member 
belonging to the House were nowpresent, - 
and continued so till the end of the session ; 
but, as. the whole nation will expect to 
hear.some good accounts of the prosecus 
tion before next winter, 1 do not know but 
that we may then have some contests about 
the war, with regard to its prosecution ; 
and therefore-there mays perhaps, be some 
amongst us, who are far from wishing to 
see a House, at any time, during next 
session. If there be any such pen aA a 
it is certainly their business to prevent the 
call of the House for this session, because - 
it will be a precedent for doing the same 
in the next, and will be, in all futuretimes, 
a@ convenient and agreeable precedent for 
those that are afraid of having an impar- 
tial parliamentary enquiry into their con- 
duct. But, for this very reasen, Sir, I 
must be of opinion, that no gentleman who 
is unfeignedly for a vigorous prosecutien 
of the war, or the preservation of our con- 
stitution, can, when he seriously considers — 
the consequences, be for making such a 
dangerous precedent. ro 
Thus, I hope, Sir, I have fully answered 
the only serious argument I have heard 
made use of, against my worthy friend’s 
motion. As for all the other arguments 
made use of upon the same side. of the 
uestion, they were rather pieces of wit, 
than pieces of reason; and, as mest of 
them were pointed at the gentlemen who, 
last session,- withdrew from the House, 
they have nothing to do with. any thing 
that can be proposed in this. But, I must 
ebserve, that every one of them either 
missed of its aim, or was very improperly 
applied. Ifthe king of Spain resigned his 
crown with a real view of serving his coun- 
try he was in the right: If he resumed it 
again with the same view, he was in the 
{2D] 
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right, -and his subjects were in the right to 
receive him: And as for the disturbances 
he has since occasioned, I ‘believe most. of 
them were originally owing to our mis- 
‘conduct ; therefore, I am surprisedto hear 
ef them from that side of the House. If 
those who compose the majority of this 
House, have a mind toprevent gentlemen’s 
ever having a view of serving their country, 
_ by leaving their seats, the best way is never 
to pursue such measures as are disagree- 
able to a great majority of the nation; 
and while they take care to avoid such 
measures, they need fear no disturbances 
that any gentleman can occasion, either by 
leaving or resuming his seat in this House. 

As for the piece of French wit made 
use of by the hon.. gentleman that spoke 
last, and applied by way of answer to the 
observation made by the hon. gentleman 
that. spoke before him, surely, Sir, every 
ene must see that it was misapplied to the 
members of this House, for the gentleman 
that made it, did not, I think, make any 
‘application. We must all look upon our- 
selves as political physicians; and, m- 
deed we are so; We are properly the state 
physicians of our country, because we are 
to enquire into its grievances or distempers, 
and apply the proper remedies. There- 
fore, if that observation is to be applied to 
U8, we must suppose that some of us are 
willing to attend, if we can but get a 
fee, even though we know we can be of no 
service to our country, and that others 
are unwilling to attend, except when 
they think they can be of real. service to 
their country. I wish, Sir, the applica- 
tion had not been made, for whatever we 
" may think within doors, those without will 
judge who are over-greedy of fees, and 
who are not. But, 1 must observe, that 
this piece of French wit proceeded from 
the contempt the French physicians had 
then brought themselves into by their ig- 
norance, and by their shewing a greater 
concern for their fees, than for the health 
or recovery of the patient. They were, 
at that time, become a Bb ha among the 
vulgar, and a subject of ridicule im every 
_ part of that kingdem, except in their own 
assemblies ; and, if we should by our ig- 
norance, bring our country mto misfor- 


tunes, or begin to shew a greater concern | 


for pensions and places than fer the wel- 
fare of our country, we shall bring our- 
selves into the same contempt: we shall 
become a scoff among the vulgar, and a 
subject of ridicule in every part of 
this kingdom, except im our own as- 
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semblies. 
be the case, this French piece of wit may 


If this -should ever. come ‘td - 


then be properly applied, but not to those .. 
members that retire from such a contempt+ | 
ible assembly. It will be applied to the. | 


breaking up and meeting of parliament « 


when our session is at an end, it will be . 
said, the kingdom is in a fair way of doing | 


well, for its physicians have taken their 
leave ; and when we meet again, it will be 
said, the kingdom is in a dangerous state, 
for its physicians are, most of them, re- 


turned. I hope every gentleman that has . 
a regard for the honour and dignity of 


parliament, will endeavour to prevent this 
misfortune ; and as, I think, nothing can 
contribute more towards our falling into a 
general contempt than our putting a ne- 
gative upon this motion, therefore, 1 shall 
most heartily give it my affirmative. 

The motion was accordingly agreed to. ; 


iSe6 
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timates.*| February 1. On a Motion for 
the House to resolve into a Committee 
en the Navy Estimates, | 

- Lord Baltimore, after having dwelt 
for some time upon the explanation of 
the Ordinary of the Navy, and .showed 
the nature and meaning of the several 
articles, proceeded in the following man- 
ner: Sir; I have dwelt thus long upon 
these articles, not from vanity or ostenta- 
tion of greater knowledge and sagacity 
than other gentlemen are possessed of, but 
from a conviction of the usefulness of the 
subject, and the necessity of making: it 
more generally studied and understood. 
Gentlemen have hitherto continued 
strangers to it, not.that it requires any in- 
tense application or exalted abilities, but 
because the circumstances of their - lives, 


and situation of their affairs, have afforded . 


them no opportunity of conversing with 
seamen, or obtaining any information of 
maritime affairs ; and perhaps, as in every 
other profession, the folly of some who 
could not, and. the artifices of others whe 
would not explain them, have raed a mist 
before this easy part of knowledge, and 
made what is plain and obvious in itself, 
appear difficult, intricate, and unattainable, 
without long personal practice and expe- 
rience. But this ignorance, Sir, however 
excusable, has had very dangerous conse- 
quences, it has given the commissioners 
and officers of the navy an authority with- 


_* From the Gentleman’s M agazine. Omitted 
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poses to defray. 
~ ‘tions, tere is, indeed, no occasion. Should 
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out limsts, it has given them a power which 


majesty itself has always been denied, of 
disposing of the public money without.a 
reason for their decnanda: and without an 
account of their expences. Gentlemen 
have been ashamed to deny the supplies 
which were required as necessary, wihiout 
assigning a reason for their refusal, and 
have been afraid of attempting to reason 
upon.a subject which they had not studied, 
and which they might think impossible for 
them to study with success. If I have 
contributed to dissipate this artificial cloud, 
if I have shown that this, like almost every 
ether part of public business, is clear and 


. easy in its own nature, and obscure only 


by false representations, I have done at 
least some service to my country.—But it 
is time, Sir, that, having explained the ar- 
ticles, I should say something of the ex- 
pence of each, as it is here computed, for, 
to what other purpose are these Estimates 
laid before us? An Estimate admitted 
without examination, is to us, and to the 
nation, nothing else than a general demand 
complied with upon the mere credit of 
those that make it. The Estimate of the 
Navy is, according to this computation, 
Jewer indeed than that which was laid be- 
fore us the last session, and this diminu- 
tion, I suppose, is imagined sufficient to 


' satisfy us, as it is presumed that we shall 
be too much pleased with seeing any de- 


mand upon the nation growing less, to en- 
quire minutely whether it be lessened in 
proportion to the expence which it pro 
For minute examina- 


the number of ships now in commission be 


cers with the list of last year, it will 
be 


ound, at the first inspection, that the 
computation is not in the same proportion 


with the last, so that profusion is brought 


in upon us under the disguise of frugality. 
The whole sum then demanded was but 
310,000/., and the late considerable dimi- 


“nution in the number of our ships in port, 


has not sunk the estimate lower than to 


240,000/..—Every article, Sir, cannot be 


insisted upon without an improper and un- 
necessary expence of time, or without fa- 
tiguing unseasonably the attention of the 
House ; but one particular I cannot pass 
ever without some reflection, as I cannot 
look upon it without some degree of in- 
dignation. The expence of moorage, 


_ which was for the last year computed only 
' at 21,000/. is here estimated at no less 


than 19,000/. though a few ships remain 
in the harbours; an immense dispropor- 


- on the Navy Estimates. 
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tion, which cannot be: imputed to igno- 
rance, or even to negligence, but to a full 
confidence of blind compliance.—But for 
what end do we sit here? Is'it to:give a 
sanction to the wildest calculations, and 


grant supplies without asking how they - 


are ‘made use of? When schemes like 
these are laid before us, when sunis are set 
down at hazard, and demands made by 
caprice, It is at least proper to examine 
them, and if they cannot admit a better 
vindication than I believe this will be able 
to find, it is our duty to reject them ; whe- 
ther by rejecting them we do all our duty, 
let the example of former parliaments de- 
termine. : | 2 


Sir Charles Wager : 


‘Sir; I must confess myself unable to ° 


discover in.the estimate now lying before 
us, any reason for so loud a complaint, or 
so severe reflections, as it is always to be 
remembered that these estimates are not 
infallible or scrupulously exact, they are 
not accounts of past, but computations of 
future expences, in which ‘some allow- 


ance is made for contingencies, and occa- 


sions of expence not regularly provided 
for, or always foreseen; and it is gene- 
rally thought sufficient, if there appear no 
such enormity in the calculation as evi- 
dently discovers an intention to defraud, 
which I am certain cannot be found here. 
The disproportion between the last and 
the present estimate, will not be found so 
great as it may appear, at first, to gentle- 
men not skilled m naval affairs; when the 


difference between the bulk of the ships 


now remaining on the ordinary, with those 
for which the estimate. was made in the 
last session is considered. Few of the 
largest ships are in commission, or em- 
ployed in the present war, which requires 
ships rather for pursuit than battle, and 
therefore though the’ number of ships be 
less, we are not to expect the charge to be 
less in proportion; unless it can be sup- 
posed that a large ship is not more expen- 
sive than a smal! one. It is objected, with 


much appearance of strength, that the ar- + 


ticle of moorage is beyond all proportion 


bour; but it is forgotten that cables and 


chains, lying in the water, suffer almost 


equal decay, and demand to be equally re- 
paired as well without ships tastened there- 
to as with them, and the same repairs ex- 
act the same expence.—In defence of the 
general computation ft may be further -an- 


swered, that new vessels are always to bs 


- 
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buils, and old ones continually to be re- 
fitted, that neither can be done’ without 
workmen, and workmen will not labour 
without pay. _ : 


Mr. Sandys : 


Sir; I have listened with my, utmost at- 
tention to the hon. gentleman that has 
just spoken, whose experience in naval ar- 
maments and.expences entitles him to be 
heard on such questions as this, with every 
degree of respect that may not border 
upon a blind submission, and am not with- 
_ Out great uneasiness to find, that he has 
urged nothing in defence of this estimate, 
that may not be said for any demand that 
rofusion or wantonness shall make upon 
the nation. Every calculation, how fraudu- 
lent soever, when made for ‘future ex- 
ences, will admit of some general de- 
etic: there will always be some distant 
ossibuity that all the sums demanded may 
Be necessary, and that. possibility may be 
represented as more or less probable, ac- 
cording to the inclinations of the objecters 
and defenders. It may always be said, 
where exactness is not attainable, that a 
computation is made according to the real 
opinion of the calculators, or that no more 
is asked than they believe they shall be 
able to find means.of spending. But the 
public will not be satisfied with such ac- 
.counts as these, they will not willingly, 
and ought not patiently, to be burthened 
with taxes, to guard against remote con- 
tingencies, and defray conjectural ex- 
pences—A nearer view of these affairs is 
necessary, that these expences may be 
more exactly settled; nor will a nearer 
view be denied us, if those who manage 
- the navy apprehend no. danger from it. 
If therefore they would give a proof, that 
their innocence leaves nothing to be feared 
from a regular enquiry, let them descend 
from general terms, and enable us coun- 
. fry gentlemen, by a clear explication, to 
juege for ourselves and our constituents, 
and agree from conviction and knowledge 
_to that, which we haye hitherto blindly 
complied with, | 


Lord Polwarth : 


Sir; Iam so far from being satisfied 
with this estimate, that the longer I con- 
sider it the more reasons 1 find to disap- 
prove it; every new enquiry produces new 
grounds for sus;icion, and every article 
that falls under my examination confirms 
me, that nothing can be more fallaci- 


pusly drawn up than this-calculation, 1 


t 
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have examined the papers on tie. table, | 
and find them all concurring to convince 
us, that it is time to be no longer tamely 
complying, or tacitly doubtful. One com= 
pliance produces confident expectations of 


‘another, and fraud at length becomes dar- 


ing and open. Our ignorance of naval 
business has, indeed, long exposed us to 
the mercy of those to whose care the ma- 
nagement of our fleets is intrusted: but 
they seem now to presume too far upon - 
our weakness, and to grow sufficiently-ex~: 
orbitant in their demands to awaken us to 
vigilance, and provoke us to enquiries. 
For more than fifty years past, Sir, this 
article of public charge has been conti- 
nually encreasing, and additions haveeve 

year been silently made to it; and with 
whatever reason, or from whatever influ-. 
ence, for the greatest part silently allowed. 
I am unwilling to reflect either on the: 
living or the dead, perhaps it might not 
appear in a time of so necessary to. 
enquire, particularly, into the application 
of every sum spats by parliament. But 
that time of negligence and plenty is: 
now past; we are engaged in a war which 
may demand all our force and all our trea- 
sure, all our vigilance and all our fru-: 
gality: for, by frugality alone, Sir, can. 
war be supported, by frugality alone can: 
we conquer without suffering by our vic-. 
tories, and without purchasing glory and. 
influence at too dear a rate.—But, instead: 
of ceconomy and parsimony, pew pretences: 
for expence are daily invented, new sala- 
ries paid, and new offices erected. That. 
it was not uncommon for other parliaments. 
to vote down superfluous offices, is well- 
known, and perhaps the new office of clerk 
of the journals, with a salary of 200/. may, 
be reckoned in that number.—If any gen-. 
tleman shall think these articles of too little 
importance for a parliamentary enquiry, 
or the sums too small to become the care 
of the public, 1 shall freely confess that I 
differ from his opinion: the same duty to 
my country that shall direct my conduct 
in Bagge affairs, shall make me_ honest: 
in less. If we suffer any thing. to pass 
unexamined under the a Lama of a 
trifle, we may in time, perhaps, be taught 
to treat as, trifles, questions of higher im- 
portance, and reckon among other trifles,. 
the ruin of our country. ; . 


Mr. Clutterbuck : 


Sir; those who are unacquainted with 
the business of the admiralty, may, from a 


superficial view, easily be inclined to judge | 
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experience : has . n not only to - 
but , of which the 


vantagenus yhuici 
clerk of the journals will, ] believe, ap- 
pear to be one. That | oye pe 
ject and advise this office, I am far from 
denying or desiring to conceal, as I am 
confident it has prevented a great number 
of fraudulent practices in captains of ships, 
which. were punished, indeed, whenever 
they were detected, but which were gene- 
ray continued with impunity, because, 
till the erection of this. office, it was no 
man’s business to detect them. No cap- 
tain can now receive his pay, till it has ap- 

ared. by his journal, that he has fol- 
owed his mstructions, and deserved the 
wages of the public. Such is the benefit 
arising from this office, an office of which, 
if it shall appear useless, I shall be very 
forward to vote the abolition. — 


Sir George Oxenden : 


Sir;. a debate unconfined to any par- 
ticular article, and carried on in general 
terms, may be continued a long time with- 
out conviction on one side, or confutation 
en the other. We have been either acci- 
dentally, or by design, diverted from the 

icle of moorage, to which I beg the 
liberty of recalling the attention of the 
House ;- and instead of farther contro- 
versy, shail offer an open and ingenuous 
proposal, that if any gentleman will say 
that 19,000/. can be expended in moorage, 
I will agree to the other articles without 
further examination, after having received 
such. unexpected satisfaction with regard 
to this. : 


Mr. Corbet : 


Sir; this demand, which carries such a 
fair. appearance of confidence, pacific in- 
tentions, and inclination to admit any rea- 
sonable satisfaction, is perhaps intended 
only to lengthen the debate, and make 
the estimate which is before us more liable 
tocensure. That 19,000/. is expended in 
moorage no gentleman will be found to 
assert, because moo has, in all esti- 
mates of this kind, been made use of as a 
general head, or term of extended signifi- 
cation, including net only the particular 
expence of fixing the ships in the harbour, 
- but the charge of surveying the state of 
this article, in all parts of the kingdom.— 
With respect, Sir, to the hon. gentleman’s 


wervation, that some officers of the ad- | 


muraity have been voted useless, I do not 
perceive the consequence which he seems 
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to draw from it,—that no new one is ne« 
cessary. Surely there may be superfluities 
in one part, and deficiencies in another. 
Even those particular votes have some- 
times been the effects rather of passion 
than knowledge, of private prejudice, or 
personal provocations, than of calm and 
settled ‘determinations ; and therefore, Sir, 
the same offices have been sometimes 
revived, though, out of respect to parlia- 
ment, under different names. Thus the: 
office of solicitor to the admiralty was: 
voted useless, because the man who served. 
it-under that name, made it a practice to 
@ring in bills for the business he had done, 
sometimes to the amount of 15,000/. in a 
year; demands so exorbitant, that they: 
were justly censured by the House; and 
the officer was not only dismissed; but the: 
office itself doomed to abolition. But it: 
was not long before the service of a lawyer 
appeared absolutely necessary to the board: . 


| of admiralty, for the preservation of their 


privileges, and the prosecution of delin-: 
quents ; and therefore a counsel to the ad- — 
miralty is now employed, who for a salary: 
of 400/.a year transacts their affairs with: 
out making any bills, or receiving any: 
more than his settled allowance.—That: 
corruption may find its way into any ad- 
ministration cannot be denied ; but if the 
affairs of the navy suffer. by any frauds or 
artifices, it must be allowed not to happen: 
for want of caution; for all the business: 
and expence of the navy has been, of’ 
late, so exactly and ingeniously regulated, 
that no officer can fail in his duty without. 
being detected by the accounts of another. 
Yet this ceconomy, exact as it is, cannot 
produce any certainty in general calcula. 
tions, which I cannot, without wonder, 
hear so nicely examined. It requires no 
long reflection to perceive, that nobody: 
can gain any thing by alow or high com- 
putation. If the moorage, computed at’ 
19,000/. should amount to 24,000/. must it - 
not be defrayed? And if it should fall 
below 15, will not the remaining r 
be so much laid up for the expences of the: 
next year? If we could regulate our ex- 
pence by our calculation, I should. be. 
zealous for reducing it ; but so it is, that 
our calculations, how deliberately soever 
made, must yieldjto our necessities: in 
providing, therefore, according ta a higher 
estimate, nothing will be lost, nor by a: 
lower, will any thing be saved. — - 


Lord Polwarth: | 
Sir; I have still, notwithstanding these. 


A 
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apol egies, objections to almost every article 


- @f the estimate. I am still more con-: 


‘winced, as the debate proceeds, that it is 
necessary to refer it'to a secret committee ; 
in which we may at leisure hear an ex- 
plication of many things, either naturally 
obscure or industriously concealed. The 
whole calculation, as it now lies before us, 
is to me a heap of confusion, an unintel-. 
ligible collection of articles comprising 
‘ ether articles unmentioned, as the hon. 
- gent. himself confesses: such’ intricacies: 
as these will for ever elude a superficial 
enquiry ; should it be proved by all the 


evidence of testimony and demonstrations 


of arithmetic, that an article is over- 
charged, it may be-very readily replied, 
that the articles inchided in it swallow up 
up the remainder; so when the multi- 
plicity of offices in the navy shall produce 
any censure or objections, nothing can be 
more easy than in general terms to assert, 
with an air of confidence, their use and ne- 
‘cessity. But the public has now learned 
to distrust such easy vindications, and to 
expect other proofs of the reasonableness 
of the immense expences supported by the 
nation.—If the money demanded is frugally 
-and honestly managed, if the officers em- 
' ployed in the naval operations are really 
necessary, that necessity will appear to 
the committee; and by being shewn to 
the nation will produce confidence in the 
government, cheerfulness under the pre- 
- sent load of taxes, and aldacrity in the 
prosecution of the present war. That the 
- present number of officers is tco high I do 
not pretend to assert, having already con- 
fessed my ignorance of these affairs; per- 
haps more officers may be proper; nor 
will it less become the committee to erect 
a necessary, than to destroy a superfluous 
office. It cannot, however, be improper 
to observe, that since the act which pro- 
hibits the erection of new offices was passed, 
the commissioners of the admiralty have 
been multiplied from five to seven; and 
the office, even of the hon. gentleman that 
spoke last, has been erected since the re- 
gulation of the navy, which he so much 
-extols. Even among those officers, whose 
long establishment may induce ‘us to be- 
lieve them, not wholly without their use, 
some’ corruptions may perhaps be dis- 
covered, which it may be proper to reform, 
before they become’ by long custom, part 
of their privileges. ‘The practices of 
meeting at a coffee-house, instead of their 
office, lately introduced among the com- 
missioners for victualling, doubtless for the 


. 
‘ 
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| sake of being: victualled themselves, :may 
‘In time, if not animadverted upon, plead 


prescription, and become a new article of 
a national charge. I therefore move that 
the Estimate for the Navy be referred to'a 
seeret committee. : zs 


Sir George Yonge : 


_ Sir; nothing appears to me more incon- 
sistent with the duty of a member of this 


House, than to waste the time, allotted to 


the dispatch of public affairs, in useless 
questions and insignificant debates; that 
little can be objected: to a motion, is’ not 
always a reason for admitting it; for if no 
more can be alledged for it, the necessity 
of sparing. time is of itself a very strong 
argument for rejecting it. The present 
motion I think of this kind, the public: 
cannot indeed suffer by an examination of 
the estimate in a secret committee, other- 
wise than by the loss of that time, which 
might have been much more usefully spent 
in other enquiries; but then, what benefit 
can be expected from it, equal even to . 
that consideration? If 1 may be allowed 
to judge what will be the result of the en- ue 
quiries made by the committce, from the } 
report that was produced by the last exa- 
mination of that kind, we shall only do, 
after altercations and delays, what is now 
desired, and what it will be more candid. 


and advantageous to do without them.— 


‘The last committee, before whom the like 
computation was brought, made no dis- 
coveries of false accounts, nor produced 
new schemes, by which the navy might be 
kept up at less expence; questions were 
asked and resolved, objections were.raised 
and immediately removed, and such doubt- 
less will be the effect of another enquiry. 
—Nor do I see what can be done ina 
committee, which cannot be done now; 
the articles are all before us, and if any 
‘gentleman has objections to them, let him 
set them in the strongest light; how easily 
they will be answered we may conjecture 
by the success of that which was made to 
the article of moorage. The hon. gent. 
who spoke the second on this question, has: 
unanswerably refuted it, by shewing that. 
a greater number of small ships may be 
moored and keptin the harbour, at. less ex-: 
pence than a less number of larger, which 
require, even when out of commission, 
many hands todo the necessary business on 
board them.—They complain, indeed, that 
they do not understand the estimate, and. 
that many articles tequire explanation ; 
but experience teaches us, that no ex. 
. 3 
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planation will be satisfactory to the pre- 
judiced. There are men who judge of 
transactions by the persons that manage 
them, and who will never approve an es- 
timate, till they are reconciled to the cal- 
eulator. Such men are always warm in 
their desires of seeing the offices filled with 
proper persons, but are always determined 
te think none proper but ‘such as them- 
selves shall recommend. I cannot there- 
fore but confess, that to me, this motion 
appears unseasonable and unnecessary, 
and that as'a committee for this purpose 
alone, will spend time to no advantage at 
an important juncture, this estimate 
may, in my opinion, be more alae aa 
ferred to the committee of supply, where 
every gentleman may do what is proposed 
by the present motion, where enquiries 


may be made without interruption, and | 


every one may object, answer, or reply, 
without restraint. 


; Mr. Pulteney: Bg 


‘Sir: in every debate, whether in this 
or my other place, the first regard is due 
to truth ; but very often when that has 


beeh overborne by interest or prejudice, | 


some respect has been paid to decency ; 
and men have been restrained by shame 


when nobler motives have lost their power. ! 


Decency should, I think, prevail upon 
gentlemen to forbear, or drop all opposition 
to the present motion, by which nothing 
is intended but to gain the informations 
necessary for judging of a question, which 
the interest o 

well umderstood; and which I myself, 


with many others, are desirous to be 


fully acquainted with. The objections of | 


those two noble persons, who have 
examined it most, and who have made 
naval affairs either their study or diversion, 
deserve at least to be considered, and even 
the answer that was made to one of them, 
is a sufficient foundation for enquiry. If 
large ships, even out of commission, re- 
quite so large an expence, why do we 
build or maintain so many to impoverish 
the nation, not to defend it, never to be 
sent out against our enemies, and yet 
waste our treasure by being m the har- 
bour? Why have we not, instead of one 
of these vessels of useless bulk, 4 or 5 
20-gun ships, that might chase the pirates 
from our coasts, and follow them into their 
retreats? Why do we employ in the pre- 
sent war, a war against an enemy equally 
solent and weak, such vessels as they 
dare not attack, and whieh can never at- 
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per for examination, I shall chee 


our country requires to be | 
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tack them? To such questions as these; 
the nation demands a clear-and satisfactory 
answer ; and ifthe demands of the nation 
are thought worthy of regard, this motion 
of my noble friend's, which I now second, 
will not be rejected. | 


Mr. Hay: 


Sir; nothing is more reasonable than 
for every man to vindicate his character - 
from unjust reflections, and therefore ‘I 
rise up in defence of mine. I have indeed 
the honour of sitting at the victualling- 
board; but, to make use of the right hon. 
member’s polite expression, was nevet 
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-_victualled, nor éver tasted any provisions 
prepared at the public cost,’except to pre- 


vent abuses and judge whether it was such 
as was fit for the navy; I am sure I can- 
not be charged with neglecting to pay the 


necessary attendance at thie office, yet do 


not deny that I have sometimes signed 


| papers at other places, nor do I think such 
'@ practice requires an apology. If the 


state of the navy be thought a pe el 

ully 
submit my conduct to the most rigorous — 
scrutiny, without desiring any favour or 


| any protection. 


On a division whether-this matter should 
be referred to the Committee of Supply, 
it was carried in the affirmative, 142 to 85, 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 


Registering Seamen.*] Feb. 5. Sir C, 


Wager brought in a Bill for registering 


* << As the seamen of the kingdom express- 
ed uncommon aversion to the service of the go- 
vernment, and the fleet could not be manned 
without great difficulty, the ministry prepared 
a Bill, which was brought in by sir Charles 
Wager, for registering all seamen, watermen, 


fishermen, and lightermen, throughout his 


majesty’s dominions, Had this. Bill passed 
into a law, a British sailor would have been re- 
duced to the most abject degree of slavery-: 
had he remeved from a certain district allotted 
for the place of his residence, he would have 
been deemed a deserter, and punished accord- 
ingly: he must have appeared, when sum- 
moned, at all hazards, whatever might have 
been the circumstances of his family, or the 
state of his private affairs: had he beea incum- 
bered with debt, he must either have incurred 
the penalties of this Jaw, or lain at the mercy 
of his creditors: had he acquired by industry, 
or received by inheritance, au ample fortune, 
he would have been liable to be torn from his 
possessions, and subjected to hardships, which 


no man would endure but from the sense of - 
fear or indigence.. The bill was so.vigorous!*+ 
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all seamen, watermen, fishermen, lighter- 
men, &c. capable of service at sea through- 
gut his majesty’s dominions; upon which, 


- Sir John Barnard rose and said: 


‘ Sir; I must own, that the want of 
sailors is very great, the present emer- 
gency very pressing, and the success of 
the war much hazarded by the difficulty of 
manning our ships; But the administra- 
tion appears to me neither to act prudently 
in discovering so publicly the embarrass- 
‘ments with which nothing but their mis- 
‘conduct has perplexed them, nor justly in 
demanding that their mistakes should be 
repaired at the expence of those who de- 
serve better from their country. The 
aversion, Sir, with which the sailors avoid 
the service of the crown, is not, I fear, 
without just reasons; but though the gen- 
tlemen in the administration have been 
long sensible of it, yet, instead of remov- 
ing that aversion by encouragement or re- 
wards, they seem to regard it as an ob- 
stinacy that must be compelled to sub- 
mission, by laws, restraints, registers, and 


opposed by sir John Barnard and others, as a 

flagrant encroachment on the liberties of the 
le, that the House rejected it on the second 
ing’ Smollett. 


' « The efforts of opposition compelled sir Ro- 
bert Walpole to relinquish a Bill, to which he 
had paid considerable attention, and which he 
thought essentially necessary for the speedy 
equipment of the fleet. Government felt sensi- 


. . ble.inconveniences-from their inability to man 


their ships of war. According to an account 
iven in last year, upon a medium no more 
than 21,516 seamen had been mustered on 


board the royal navy, from the 31st of Dec. 


1738 to the 3ist of Dec. 1739. The public 
clamour at the same time, on ‘account of the 
numerous captures made by the Spaniards, 
hourly increasing, produced many warm peti- 
tions and remonstrances. The method of im- 
pressing,.served only to increase the discontent 
of the merchants, who were perpetually ply- 
ing both Houses of Parliament with complaints 
that their trade was neglected. The matter was 
therefore referred to a committee, who found 
invincible obstacles in their endeavours to reme- 
dy the inconvenience any other way, than by 
_ establishing a general register ofall seamen and 
watermen capable of service. A Bill to this 
effect was accordingly presented to the House 
by sir Charles Wager. The opposition fairly 
allowed the expediency of the Bill, but expa- 
tiated with great effect on the hardships which 
it would entail upon the seaman, who must ap- 

r whenever summoned, at all hazards, 
whatever might be the circumstances of his 
family, or the state of bis private affairs: he 


‘or lie at the mercy of his creditors, 


effect t 
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‘penalties. Because the sailors eleim the 
‘common privileges of Englishmen, their 


governors think it necessary to 


| them for asserting their birth-right, by de- 


ptiving them of the appearance of free- 
dom ; for after such a register, as is pro- 
posed, has taken place, a sailor and a slave 
will be terms of the same signification — 
Nor was it only in the power of the go- 
vernment to have endeavoured the recen- 
ciliation of the sailors; they might have 
used more expeditious methods for man- 
ning the fleet. The marines that have 
been raised, too lately to be ef any ser- 


vice, might with the same ease have been ° 


levied sooner : they might then have been 
dispersed in proper proportions among the 
crews of our men of war, where, by in- 


struction and ‘example, the business of a — 


ick] 


common sailor might have been 
learned, and our merchants might s 
have had a sufficient number of sailors to 
enable them to on their business. 
Thus far it is evident, that this Bill is 


not necessary, or is become necessary only . 


by the fault of those that propose it. But, 


must, in many cases, expose himself to the ‘pe- 
nalties of the act, or leave his family at a time 
when his assistance and direction were abso- 
lutely necessary... He must, if he should by 
any misfortune er. negligence, be encumbered 
with debt, either fall under the distresses which 
the breach of this law would bring upon him, 

his creditors, perhaps 
exasperated by long disappointments, or by 
long practice of severity hardened in oppression. 
‘Pulteney proposed to defer the second reading a 


few days, and to print the Bill for the conside- 


ration of the House: which was ordered accord- 
ingly.——During this suspension, great outcr 
was raised against the Bill as founded on Fréne 
edicts, and as tending to the introduction of 
French measures and French despotism, and the 
restrictions which it would have imposed on the 
sailors, which were not inconsiderable, were as 
usual magnified and exaggerated. The publie 
mind was inflamed to such a degree, that 
when presented to be read a second time, it was 
received with a silent horror, as a transcript of 
the French edict for the same purport, and 
tending to enslave the most useful body of men 
in the kingdom. Sir Charles Wager and sir 
John Norris, who had. prepared the Bill, can- 
didly admitted the charge, that it was founded. 
on a similar ordinance, but declared that it was 
the only expedient which they could devise, to- 

he purpose for which it was designed. 
The minister, however, was disiticlined to sup- 
port a Bill, against which such strong 
jections were made. He was therefore one of 
the first to suggest the propriety of dropping it, 
and it was accordingly rejected.” Coxe’s Mea 
moirs of Sir Robert Walpole. ace 
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ay 


since past errors Cannot be recalled, it may 


De propee to consider the bill as it now 
lies before us, and examine how far the 
regulations intended by it are adapted to 
the ends for which it was drawn up,- by 
what arguments it is supported, and to 


what objections it seems to be exposed.— 


It is impossible to hear the bill read with- 
out being immediately alarmed at an open 
attack upon the liberty of many thousands, 
who have doubtless the same claim of in- 
dependence with other Britons,,a claim 
which they have not forfeited by any 
crimes, and which I believe they value too 


highly to give up for any advantage that 


.can be offered them in recompence. What 
reason can be assigned for placing these 
men in a state which every other Briton 
would disdain ?.If the design be to pro- 


pagate slavery, and to register one class of 


-‘men after another, let the sailors at least, 
be the last that shall lose their freedom. 
Let the first register be filled with the dis- 
picable names of pensioners, placemen, 
sycophants, and dependants ; buat let the 
‘brave, the hardy, the honest seaman re- 
tain his liberty, till luxury and corruption, 
‘with which the example of those, whom 
the world calls his superiors, may in-tinse 
imfect him, shall prepare him for slavery. 
Let we dwell, Sir, a short time upon the 
ate of a seaman, registered as it is in- 


tended by this Bill. He must appear. 


. whenever he is summoned, at all hazards, 
whatever may de the circumstances of his 
family, or the state of his private affairs, 
he mast, in many cases, expose himself to 
‘tbe penalties of the act, or leave his fa- 
mily at a time when his assistance and di- 
‘rection are absolutely necessary. «He 
must, if he should by any misfortune or 
ae be encambered ‘with debt, 
either fall under the distresses which the 
‘breach of this law will bring upow him, or 
he at the mercy of his creditors, perhaps 
exasperated by long disappointments, or 
by long practice of severity hardened in 
ion. Nor if he should either by 
try acquire, or receive by inheritance 
@n ample fortune, is he in less.danger from 
the bill before us: he may be torn from 
his possessions, and forced into hardships 
Which no man now aidergdes bit from: the 
sense of fear or want; so that this Bill 
eualy disables a sailor from avoiding dis-- 
Stress, or enjoyin erity. 
/ Sach, Be ene: sa leave to repeat it, 
will be the immediate consequences with 
‘Segard to our sailors, but the effect of this 


bill will reach nauch farther, That every 
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discouragement df our seamen is an injuty 
to our merchants, is too plain to require 
proof; and indeed. what regard has béen 
paid to our traders, is apparent from that 
clause of the bill that allows sailors to be 


taken from our trading vessels in America, 


Ifthe unhappy merchants engaged in that — 
branch of our commerce, a commerce far 
more beneficial than all others to the Bri- 
tish nation, if these men, from whose la- 
bours we derive all our wealth, and that 
eda which is the consequence of wealth, 
ve been so unfortunate as to offend their 
ministerial superiors, let them be punished 
with all the severity due to so enormous 
an offence; let their.trade be prohibited, 
and their ships confined at home by a per- 
petual embargo, but let us not be so cruel as 
to suffer them to send their ships to Ame- 
rica, and then debar them from the possi- 
bility of returning. More need not, in 
my opinion, be said to shew how little this 
bill deserves our approbation ; if it should 
become a law, nothing can be expected, 
but that all who are now engaged in the 
busihess of navigation, will leave their em- 
oyments rather than their liberty. At 
east, Sir, those youth whose years allow 
them the choice of their profession, will 
never doom themselves to slavery ;. so that 
by manning our navy in this manner, we 
shall put an end to our power and: our 
commerce. - 7 i 


Mr. Pulteney: =. 


Sw; the disadvantages arising to the 
nation by our inability to equip our’fleets _ 


with that expedition that war often te- 


quires, are, I find, allowed on both sides 
to be very great. I am sufficiently con- 
vinced ef them, and by consequence am of 
opinion, that ‘we cannot do'a greater set- 
vice to our countty, than by ‘finding out 
some expedient: by which the naval power 
of Great Britain may be exerted, with no © 
greater delays than attend the military 
preparations of France or Spain. * How — 


far the present difficulties may be ascribed 


to the conduct of the ministry, ox whether 
they might have’ been prevented bys more 
sails levy of marines, I am not able to dée- 
termine, But*whatever be the cause, the 
effect may: be extremely injurious to our 
d our honour ; .anf therefore, Sir, 
it may not ‘be improper to make use: of - 
some extraordinaty means to supply the 
present exigerice. Nothing could be more 
for the honour or advantage of this nation, 


‘than some law ‘which might secure a-suffi- 


cient number of sailors for the service ef 
[2 E} 
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. diberty, or violation of their civil rights. 
But no man can defend such a scheme, as 
_ tends to deprive any class of our fellow- 
. subjects of the common privileges of their 

country. Liberty is never to be injured, 
_whatever is suffered or whatever endan- 
‘gered. But surely the evil is not so inve- 


. terate as to require such severe methods of 


. cure, surely rewards may have equal force 
. to allure, as punishments to affright our 
. gailors into the service of the crown. Let 
- us rather have recourse to any other ex- 
_pedient than violence and Aga come 
_ which can only remove our difficulties for 
_ the present, but must in reality heighten 
. the dreadful apprehensions which our sea- 
men already entertain, and drive them into 
.. the service of other nations. . The present 
. Bill I can neither entirely approve nor re- 
, ject. The questions which arise from a 
_ cursory consideration of it, are of too much 
importance to be negligently determined, 

_ and involve too many consequences to be 
- oan examined in their full extent. I am 
- convinced that our naval establishment is 
. yet very imperfect, and that some speedy 
‘regulation is required: but whether the 
- scheme now proposed deserves the sanc- 
_tion of this House, a more attentive and 
- deliberate survey must determine. I there- 


- fore take the liberty to propose that the 


_ second reading may be deferred for a few 


days, and that in the mean time it may be 


printed, that every member may have lei- 


- sure and opportunity to bestow that consi- 


. deration upon it which it requires and de- 


Sir John Norris : 


Sir; the design of the Bill now pro- 

_- posed, it is by no means necessary to ex- 
_ plain: nor can any better proof than our 
‘own experience be demanded, how much 
ithe present circumstances of the nation 
‘require this or some. other Bill, by which 
‘that design may be promoted. The im- 
portance of the present war cannot be de- 
“nied. We have often been told that our 
trade and navigation are at hazard, that 


. we are asserting the common rights of na- 


ture, that we must now conquer or be un- 


' done, and that the contest is not for ho- 


nour but for life. Yet we suffer our ar- 
dour to languish, and our menaces to be 
Jost in the air without execution. We 
. have indeed put our fleets into commis- 
sion, nominated commanders, and collect- 
ed naval and military stores; . but these 


. fleets are yet: in the. harbours, and these 
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- the fleet, without any infraction of their’ 


stores decaying without use. For with 
whatever importunity the nation might 
call out for war, whatever vengeance they 
might threaten, and however they might 
detest or despise the Spaniards, there was, 
perhaps, never such an apparent and ge- 


-neral dislike to the sea service discovered 


before. Lvery hardship, every difficulty 
is preferred before it, and every expedient 
practised to avoid it. Violence and kind- 
ness are equally ineffectual, nor impresses 
can force, nor rewards allure them to the 
fleet. 7 

What is the cause of this prejudice, and 
the evils produced by it, perhaps it is now 
too lateto enquire. The present exigence, 
Sir, demands not long retrospective dis- 


,quisitions, but speedy determinations and 


an immediate remedy; which, whether we 
can expect from the Bill proposed, must 
be considered by the House. One objee- 


.tion that will be made to it, an objection 


very specious and popular, may be easily 
foreseen, and, I think, removed with no 
less facility; we shall be told that it pro- 


‘poses the introduction of a French prac- 


tice, a practice unknown to the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, and that the mea- 


sures of arbitrary governments are not to. 
Thus gentlemen may | 


be imitated here. 
declaim when reason is against them, and 


- oppose measures not for their consequences 


but for their original. They may condemn 


a scheme because it is French, and may, 


perhaps, be applauded for their. zeal, by 
noisy faction, or unthinking honesty ; but 
the cool, the prudent, and the loyal, will 
easily discern that something more is ne- 
cessary for the dad ae of opposition, and 
the confutation of argument.. By the 
prosperity of the French (that prosperity 


been so. often reproached) it is evident 
that many of their measures deserve our 
imitation, and, if our constitution be de- 
fective, is it not one of the great ends of 


this assembly to improve it? By whom 


was it advanced from its original imperfec- 


but by the same powers which are. now 
called upon to add one barrier more to its 
security? = Hp 38 

I own, Sir, that to the method proposed 


many difficulties may be objected; the 


eloquence of gentlemen may be displayed, 
and their sagacity exerted in tracing all its 
consequences, and. exposing its imagined 


apprehended from it equally .dangerous 
with the want of seamen in time of war? 
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with which the present administration has — 


tion to its present degree of excellence, _ 


tendency. But is any consequence to be. 
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Can we suffer by the execution of this 
scheme in any degree proportionate to the 


' disappointment of our expeditions, and loss 


of every opportunity which the weakness 
er negligence of our enemies. may afford 
us? Asvevery form of government, so every 
method of administration has its inconve- 
nience, which will always be to.those, who 
did not propose it, or who proposed any 
ether, the subject of censure. To try 
many expedients upon emergencies like 
this is not practicable ; it seems, therefore, 
prudent, Sir, to put that method in prac- 
tice which the experience of our neigh- 
bours . proves to have been successful. 
That it has been of great usé to their go- 
vernment is apparent from the expedition 
with which their fleets are fitted out, and 
that individuals have not suffered by it 
may be presumed from the increase of the 
numbers of their sailors, since that estab- 
lishment. Let us not therefore reject any 
measures, because our enemies have prac- 
tised them, but let us rather employ their 
own policies against them, and subdue 
them by the means that have enabled them 
to resist us. | 


Lord Gage*: 


Sir ; I have attended to the reading of 
this Bill, and am confident that did the 
gentlemen, who brought it in, see the con- 
Sequences of it in the same light as I do, 
and indeed almost every body, that ever I 
heard speak of it, they never would have 
done it. The Bill is no more than almost 
an exact copy of the ordinances for the sea 
service, made use of in a. neighbouring 
kingdom, without considering the different 
effects ofits operation in a free country and 
an arbitrary one. 3 

Ihave often been in France; and by 
my acquaintance there, with those who 
are at the head of marine affairs, had op- 
portunity of making myself thoroughly 
master of one of the finest regulated plans 
for an arbitrary country; which is, their 
method of registering their seamen and 
manning their fleets; and though no man 
there is to register himself, as prescribed 
by this Bill, or is ever impressed, yet, if 
at any time the king of France gives his 
orders to have his fleet manned, in six 
weeks time, with 20 or 30,000 seamen, it 
& performed to the very day: but this 
Proceeds from the good usage and encou- 

ragement the sailors meet with there. 

As to the Bill before us, give me leave 

* Omitted by Chandler. 
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to say, it is the most flagrant barefaced at- 
tempt upon the liberties of his majesty’s 
subjects throughout all his dominions, that. 
ever was brought into parliament: but I 
shall speak of it only as it relates to Eng-. 
land. Where, in the first place, it is not. 
only to enslave, for the best part of their. 


lives, upwards of 150,000 free born sub-. 


jects, and to invest the crown with an ab-. — 
solute power over them ; but also, thereby 
to give the crown a farther power of ine 
fluencing of the elections throughout Eng-. 
land: both which points, besides the dis-. 
tressing of all trade, which must ruin the 
nation, I shall endeavour ta make out from: 
the Bill. ey 
To prove that the scope of this Bill is. 
to enslave such a number of his majesty’s, 
free-born subjects, it will be sufficient to. 
quote the very words of it, which set forth,. 
‘ That all seamen, fishermen, lightermen,. 
bargemen, keelmen, boatmen, trowmen,,. 
watermen,’ and ‘all other’ his majesty’s, 
subjects within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, &c. who get their livelihood by going. 
to sea, or by following any business upon 
the water, being, as I suppose is intended. 
by this Bill, of the age of 18 years or up- 


wards, but under the age of 40, shall be 


registered, in pursuance of this Act, and 
obliged to serve his majesty, his heirs, and. 
successors, in the royal navy, when, and 
as they respectively shall be summoned or 
wanted thereto, by the respective officers 
appointed, and to be appointed, by virtue, 
and in pursuance of this act. oe 

Not satisfied, Sir, with the arbitrariness 
of this clause, the Bill goes on farther, and, 
says, That if any person required, or liable 
to be registered, in pursuance, or within 
the meaning of this Act, shall neglect or 
refuse to be registered accordingly, within 
the times hereinafter limited; every per- 
son so offending shall be punished with 
death (being the punishment, I suppose, 
intended by this Bill) so that these poor 
people are to be hanged, if they do not 
come of their own accord to be enrolled 
slaves. Now, Sir, I would defy even Kouli 
Kan to send a.more arbitrary mandate to 
any of his conquered countries, than this 
Bill would be if passed into a law. But 
let us lay aside the enslaving part, and’ 
consider the consequences that would 
arise from the Bill. oe nae 

In the’first place, all our seafaring men, 
who are naturally of a roving disposition, 
will, when under so severe a bondage, let 
no opportunity escape them of running 
away from these officers, and of taking re« 
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’ fage in foreign countries, where there are 


xto laws to confine them to an involuntary 
service. In the next place,.it would effec- 


tually destroy all future nurseries of sea-— 


men ; for what parents will bind out their 


children to seafaring people, or to those 


who follow any business eon the water, 
when they know it is the infallible means 
to enslave them for the best part,of their 
lives, and, possibly, to deprive themselves 
of support from their children, should they 
want it in their oldage? By these means, 
and the restraints likewise, b this Bill laid 
n merchant ships being fitted. out, not only 
the greatest part of our foreign trade 
might be lost; but also all our inland trade 
on navigable riveré must suffer from the 
game reasons. And, in time of war, I dare 
say, no merchant ships weuld be manned, 
without the owners first bribing one of 
_ahese new-appointed officers: nor would 
any one ef these poor enregistered slaves 
ever be able to obtain leave to go any 
voyage for the upper of themselves and 
families, without first paying a gratuity ; 
the Bill saying they are not to move from 


their places of residence, without leave of 


their officers. 
‘ But now, Sir, let us consider what a 
‘get of officers, {the chief of whom, I sup- 
, will be brought into parliament to 
_add to the number of placemen) are to 
be dispersed throughout every county in 
England, as well as in the several districts 
ef each county, who would be as absolute 
there as any of the grand signior’s bashaws, 
and then sée, whether this will not make 
out my second objection to this Bill, viz. 
the influence they must have on elections. 
‘For, the Bill says, That all the dominions 


of the crown of Great Britain shall be di- 


vided and distinguished into different and 
distinct divisions, and that each of the said 
divisions shall be subdivided into so many 
mferior or subordinate districts, as the lord 
high admiral of Great Britain, or commis- 
sioners for executing the office of lord 
high admiral of Great Britain, by instru- 
ments or writing under ‘the seal of the of- 
fice of admiralty, shall respectively order 
and appoint. ‘This, Sir, confirms what I 
said, as tothe number of officers that would 
be dispersed throughout the kingdom. 
_ Now, Sir, shall shew you from the 
Bill, under whose command they would 
have been; it being therein declared, that 
the several officérs to be appointed as 
aforesaid, shall from time to time, and at 
all times, be subject to the government, 
direction, superintendency; and controul of 
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the lord high admiral, or comfnissioners 
for executing the said office; and that it 
shall be lawful for them, at al) times, to 
nominate, appoint, remove, displace, and 


substitute such officers and servants, 4s 


shall to them seem necessary and ex 
dient. This, Sir, plainly proves, that the 
admiralty must have the absolute command 
over.the officers designed to controutl these 
poor enregistered slaves; and as nobody 
can deny, but that the minister, or at least 
the crown, has the entire command. of the 
admiralty, of consequence the crown would 
have the power to influence most of the 
elections in England, by causing those 
who are enregistered, and have votes for 
any county or borough, to be either sent 
abroad or kept at home, as may best serve 
its purposes. By what I have said, } think 
I have clearly demonstrated the power this 
Bill gives the crown over all the elections 
in England. | a 

The Bill, indeed, says, that these officers . 
shall always select and make choice of 


those, who, from testimonials and certifi- 


cates, shall appear to have been longest 
out of the said service; but what penalty 
does the Bill fix on the officer, if he does 
not? Why, none at all. But, suppose 
there was a penalty,—what would it sig- 
nify >? Would not the officer easily avoid 
it, and for the sake ef a gratuity, or with a 
view to elections, let them stay at home, . 
whose turn it was to go abroad, under the 
pretence of being sick or lame? The truth 
of which, if enquired into, would always 
be confirmed by 
Thus he would be screened, from the ne- 
cessity he should lie under of sending his 
quota of men, by supplying the deficiency 
of these occasional sick and lame men, 
from among sueh as were not in turn to 
go into the service. And then, Sir, every 
man who had a vote, or who he knew 
would give it contrary to his directions, 


would certainly not be forget to be sent — 


out of the way.—I have taken the hberty 
of troubling this Hause with only two ob- 
jections to. this Bill; but were it not for 
trespassing too much upon their patience, 
I could point them out twenty others; 
though what I have already observed, is 
more than sufficient to determme me 
against tYe committing of a Bill, the basis 
of which is the slavery of free-born sub- 
jects. | 


Sir William Wyndham : 
- Sir; the weakness of condemning mea- 
sures because they are practised by our 


the persons favoured. | 


ne en 
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rieighbours or our enemies, has by the ho- | in extent of dominion, not in the empty 


_ mourable. gentleman been sufficiently ex- 


Te but he either negligently or wil- 
mgly forgets, that to recommend them 
from their example only is equally trifling. 
That a scheme is French can certainly be 
no sufficient reason for treating it with 
contempt or detestation, but that it has 
been. executed with success in France can- 
not of itself prove, that it will be of equal 
advantage to this nation. To receive an 
alarm at the proposal of establishing any 
part of the policy of absolute governments 
among us,'is not the discontent of faction, 
but the caution of experience, not the rage 
of opposition, but the zeal of integrity. 
For my part, Sir, if I know that any prac- 
tice is countenanced in France it will seem 
at least to prove, that it has no tendency 
to the advancement of liberty, and liberty 
has, m all uncorrupt parliaments, been 
their first and greatest care. 

- On this occasion, Sir, I beg leave to ob- 
serve that the ioe abe of freemen and 
of slaves is very different, and therefore is 
to be promoted by different means. The 
wretches doomed to live under the yoke 
of an arbitrary government, whose proper- 
ties, whose quiet, and whose lives depend 
upon the caprice of a despotic lord, have 
but one kind of happiness to hope for, the 
happiness of seeing themselves more rich, 
powerful, and formidable than the slaves of 
another monarch, the happiness of seeing 
their prince courted by his neighbours, 
and themselves honoured in foreign coun- 
tries, by those who feel the same miseries 
without the same alleviations. This hap- 
ulate Sir, poor and chimerical as it is, we 

ow to be all that the greatest part of man- 
kind appears to enjoy ; and this Gee dearer 
may be promoted by measures like this 
now proposed to our imitation. An uni- 
versal register of sailors may enable a mo- 
narch to man his fleets with expedition, 
expedition may procure success, and suc- 
cess advance the power of his people, and 
by advancing their power, increase the 
only happiness which they dare to hope 
for. The administration in those countries, 
lies under no temptation to make any 
other use of power than to aggrandize 
their prince, and protect the peaple from 
They have no elections 
to influence, nor any opposition to contend 
with; they have no new demands of au- 
thority to make, nor any danger to fear 
from an oppressed nation. | 
. But the greatness of Britons, the true 
greatness of rational beings, consists not 

2 


sound of victory and triumph, not in pre- 
carious wealth, nor in the power of op- 
pressing others. It consists in freedom 
and independence, in privileges not to be 
forfeited but by their own consent.’ Com- 
merce, wealth and power, are seconda 
means of happiness, which would, if libert 
be lost, be of no value. Liberty is there- 
fore to be first secured, nor are any other 


}advantages to be pursued but by’ the 


methods consistent with the rights of a 


. free nation. 


All happiness, Sir, is attended with some 
inconvenience ;_ and liberty is not to he 
preserved without caution, anxiety, and 
attention. The complicated interests of 
the Britons make their councils more per- 
plexed, and the administration of their ga- 
vernment more difficult. When the French 
are engaged in a war with Britain, they 
have no enemies but the Britons to con- 
tend with; all measures that can contri- . 
bute to success, are salutary and expedient, 
because they promote the only happiness 
which that foun of government admits of. 
But the Britons have many dangers to ob. 
viate, and many enemies to engage ;_ they 
may, by trusting their governors with un- 
limited authority, perhaps become more — 
successful in war; but what would the 
success avail them, if that authority be 
made use of to enslave them? The scheme 
recommended with so much warmth, [ 
grant, Sir, is beneficial to France, because 
it promotes the power of the government, 
and by consequence the happiness of that 
servile nation, which is happy as the go- 


vernment is powerful. The scheme is of 


use in France, because the government | 
and the people have in reality different in- ~ 
terests ; but it would be destructive here, 
because our people and our government 
ought to have the same interest, or if they 
are ever divided in their views, the interest 
of the people ought to prevail. 

Having thus shewn, how little the exam- 
Be of France ought to be regarded ; how 
ittle the measures of a government abso- 
lute and unaccountable deserve the imita- 
tion of a people, who boast of being sub- 
ject to laws made by themselves; I shall 
not engage in so superfluous a task as that 
of shewing how much the regulation pro- 
posed in this Bill, is inconsistent with our 
constitution: surely nothing is more in- 
compatible with freedom and independence 
than restraint gnd compulsion. As to the 
present situation of our sailors, it is suffie 


ciently deplorable. That honest, labo- 
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rious, and brave class of men, to which we 
owe all our power, our riches and reputa- 
tion, are already exposed to hardships 
from which every other subject of Great 
Britain is exempt... These hardships, Sir, 
the daily outrages of an impress make suf- 
ficiently apparent. Outrages in them- 
selves hateful, and in their consequence 
destructive. Outrages, by which multi- 
tudes of the bravest subjects in Great 
Britain have been driven to seek for a 
kinder treatment from absolute princes. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, that they have 
- rather chosen to Jive where they are only 
slaves in common with the rest of the peo- 
ple, than where they have the mortification 
of seeing that freedom which they, and 
they only, are not suffered to enjoy. 
_ It is mot without the warmest indigna- 
tion that an honest mind can conceive a 
brave, an industrious, a freeborn English- 
man torn from his employment, deprived 
of his bread, and condemned without a 
crime to serve under masters whose ty- 
ranny he abhors, or perhaps those whose 
ignorance he despises. It is surely not 
without compassion, that any man can see 
him at his return from a long and hazard- 
ous voyage, forced into new labours with- 
out the intermission of a single day, and 
without the sight of his family, for whom 
he had been labouring. Yet such is fre- 
quently the fate .of British sailors, and 
even this might be, perhaps, forgiven by 
themselves, if it was the last resource of a 
distressed people, the effect of inevitable 
and invincible necessity. But when it is 
added to the account of these hardships, 
that they are often the amusements of 
ower and arts of an administration to de- 
ude their country, surely nothing can be 
‘more justly hateful and execrable. 
_ What is intended by the Bill now pro- 
posed, but to inflict those hardships bylaw 
which are practised, at least, under the 
retence of extraordinary emergencies ? 
hat, can be the immediate consequence 
of it, but the slavery of those who most 
contribute to freedom? And what can we 
expect farther from it but that one en- 
croachment on liberty will make way for 
another? That our fleets are useless with- 
out men, and that from our fleets only we 
can expect success in the: present war, 
does not require to be proved; nor will it 
be denied that the present war is of high 
importance. But success against the most 
formidable enemy, may be purchased too 
dear.. There are, whatever may be the 
hon. gentleman’s opinion, many evils which 
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victory itself cannot coyntervail. The loss. 
of fleets, of armies, of dominions, are Jess 
dreadful, than the loss of liberty. But. 
that this war may be successfully prose- 
cuted, that the nation may not suffer by 
unsuccessful hostilities after a shameful 
peace, that the flag of Great Britain may. 
recover its honour, and her arms be more. 
successful than her politics, it seems ne- 
cessary to form some scheme for reconcil- 
ing our seamen to the public service ; but. 
surely they deserve so much regard from, 
us, that all gentle methods should be tried, 
with which I for my part shall readily con- 
cur, but I shall oppose every thing as a 
member of this House to which 1 should. 
not agree, if I were myself a sailor. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; it always portends well to the suc-. 
cess of a deliberation when the contending 
parties agree upon the reality of the griev-, 
ance, and the necessity of redressing. it ; 
because both parties, if they be sincere,, 
must in consequence of their principles. 
endeavour to find out some means of sup- 
plying the defects which they acknow-. 
edge. The difficulty of manning our. 
ships of war, the delays which that diffi-. 
culty produces, and the disappointments. 
that are the consequences of those delays, 
are neither denied nor extenuated. e 
necessity therefore of consulting about the. 
proper means of raising seamen with more 
expedition, is already admitted. 

The hardships of an impress have been. 

long dwelt upon, and displayed with all, 
the power of eloquence. Not can it be af- 
firmed that this method of raising seamen 
is either eligible or legal. I am not about. 
to answer the objections against it, but I 
shall strengthen them by one more forci- 
ble, in my opinion, than all the rest: this. 
method has been found ineffectual and in- 
sufficient for the attainment of its end. 
_ With the experience of former reigns, 
or wars remembered only in books, I shall. 
not weary your attention; it is too appa- 
rent, from our own observation, that the. 
most diligent impress may be eluded, and 
our ships of war lie inactive in port, for 
want o: men, while multitudes, well ac- 
quainted with the service of the sea, le 
dispersed all over the country, ready to ap- 
pear and resume their occupation as soon, 
as the impress is intermitted, and the de-. 
mands of the government supplied. 

Not many months ago, the common me- 
thods had been used, till not another sailor - 
was to be found: their known places of 
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- rlority to those powers, which must other- 
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refuge were all searched,. the river was 
cleared, and no stratagem left unpractised 
‘by which there was the least hope of gain- 
ing.a single man. “Then the impress was 
suspended and protections were* granted. 
‘This alteration of measures soon made it 
apparent, that there was'no want of sailors 
They burst out by thou- 
sands from their retreats, and entered into 
the service of the traders with more than 
‘usual eagerness. No less than 16,000 re- 
‘ceived protections from the admiralty: for 
the service of colliers and coasters only. 
‘Such is their obstinacy to decline the pub- 
lic service, and so much are the people ge- 
‘netally prejudiced in their favour, that 
‘they will always abscond and will always 
.be concealed. But that this practice is to 
the last degree dangerous to the commu- 
nity. must be universally confessed, and 


‘that the naval.armaments of Great Britain 


Decome far less useful to herself and less 


“formidable to her enemies, by the delays, 


-with which they are always obstructed, 


‘delays, which the enemy who has no such 


difficulty to encounter, can always improve 
‘to his advantage, and which give a supe- 


wise become an easy conquest. While we 
are publishiag proclamations, issuing war- 
rants for impresses, and gleaning up our 
sailors by single men, our secrets are be- 


‘trayed, our designs and our enterprizes de-. 
feated. . ane 


« To what is it to be attributed that the 
naval power of France has been so sud- 
denly increased? .We have more ships of 
-war, more officers of experience, and a far 


‘greater extent of commerce.’ What then 


can-thus make them formidable at sea, but 
the facility with which they can equip 


their fleets? It is to small purpose to build. 


‘new vessels, to cast new guns, and endea- 
vour to astonish Europe with an enumera- 
tion of our fleets. Such boasts will in a 
short time lose their effect, and be disco- 
vered to be nothing more than empty 
sounds, the farce of war, and the menaces 
of impotence. To assert the empire of the 
sea, a part of our dominions of the greatest 
value, we must not only. have ships but 
sailors ; sailors ready to obev our call, and 
rush out on sudden expeditions. How 
much such a regulation would add to the 
natural advantages of our situation and our 
coasts, how much our influence would be 
increased, and our power extended by it, 
no gentleman in.this House can be igno- 
rant; nor, indeed, have any of the oppo- 
nents of this Bill denied the importance of 
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the end proposed by it. Those that have 
argued against it with the greatest warmth. 


have considered it as an myasion of liber- 
ty, an attempt to subject the sailors to re- 
straints and penalties, to which all other 
Britons are strangers, a consideration that 
has produced many pathetic exclamations, 
and affecting descriptions, many severe in- 
sinuations, and zealous: outcries, which 
may, perhaps, have some immediate effect 
upon the hearer, but soon evaporate and 
give way to reason and to justice, and, I 
think, it has not yet appeared that reason’ 
or justice are against the Bill. 7 
The melancholy representation that has 
been made of the unhappy state of a re- 
gistered seaman, owes every circumstance 


of terror to the supposition that the pow- 


ers proposed by this Bill to be granted to 
the admiralty, will be ill employed; a 
supposition, which the conduct of the gen- 
tlemen entrusted with that part of the -ad- 


“ministration, has made, if not wholly im- 


probable, at least unnecessary, nor has it 
been proved that this new authority is 
such as would bring with it any temptation 


empt from obligations to serve his coun- 
try it will not be easy to shew; and what 
else is required of sailors by this Bill, than 
that they be ready to serve their country 
when lawfully required? If they are laid 
under any particular penalties upon re- 
fusal, it is only because their service -is 
more frequently necessary, and upon more 
important occasions, and their hardships, if 
the restraints proposed in this Bill deserve 
that name, is a tacit acknowledgment of 
their usefulness, andan honorary distinction 
of those men who contribute most to the 
safety and prosperity of Britain.There is 
no calumny that I less deserve, and very 
few that I would more carefully: avoid, or 
more zealously confute, than that of being 
an enemy to the sailors, that brave class of 
men to whom we are indebted for the ho- 
nours of war and the ornaments of. peace, 
who equally enrich and defend their coun- 
try, and merit equally our regard as sol. 
diers, and as traders. Far, therefore, is it 
from my inclination to expose them te any 
other difficulties than those that naturally 
arise from their adventurous. profession ; 
far be it from me to brand those men with 
marks of infamy, whose industry procures 
us -most- of. the . pleasures: of life, and 


them. from being embittered with appre- 
hensions of foreign power. : 
The inconveniencesthat may enspe froma 


to abuse it—-Why any man should be ex- 


whose valour. secures the enjoyment. of 
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this act, will be balariced by somé advan-| It seems more rational to allot the 
tages: the powers now proposed, may | young and unskilful seamen to our trad. 
be.exercised in such a manner, as to make | ing vessels, which have fewer dangers td 
the yoke, so much dreaded, hardly felt ; | fear, and fewer enemies to contend with. 
when the regulations are once establislied, | A man who has practised the business of 
and the prejudices of novelty are worn | navigation but ashort time, may manage 
away, the sailors will find the alteration of | the sails, and go before the wind, when 
their condition scarcely perceptible, ex- | he has nothing to perplex his thoughts and 
cept on. particular occasions, such occa- | disturb his labour, or has nothing, howe 
sions, as are, even in their present state, | ever, to oppose, but the winds and the 
already supplied by extraordinary and | waves; but much greater address, much 
violent methods. Let it be however ad- 
mitted, that, after this Bill should be pass- 
ed, the condition of a seaman will be 
somewhat less eligible than at present, that 
he will be less master of his own actions, 
and more subjected to the ahi of the 
government than other Englishmen ; I do 
not, even upon this concession, discover 
either the mjustice or unreasonableness 
of this Bill; I cannot think it unrea- 
sonable thant some measures should be 
taken for the security of the nation, for 

the efficacy of our arms, and for the ho- 
nour of the crown; and I think the just- 
ness of that maxim which declares the 
preservation of the public to be the strong- 
est law, has never been yet controverted. 

That some expedient of this kind is now 
necessary for the benefit of the public, and 
may soon become necessary for its pre- 
servation, is evident. and uncontested, but 
from what cause this necessity arises, has 

deen made a question: it has been im-- 

uted by an hon. gentleman to the neg- 
iaeite of the administration, and the 
long delay of levying marines, which. he 
imagined might have supplied the place of 
sailors. But be forgets that there is 
no efficacy ia the name of marines that 
qualifies men, raw and unexperienced, 
though raised under that denomination, to 

‘act.with readiness and dexterity in a sea 
 engegement ; mdrines, unacquainted with 

‘the sea, will act but like mere landmen, 

and the nation that. trusts her honour and; 

security to such warciors, is exposed to 

_ shazards, from which, I hope, Great Bri- : 
- tain will always be secure. .The marines, . 
aw hatever period he may assign as the proper 
time . for ratsmg them, must have been 
‘yet straagers to more than half’ their dis- 
ipline, however carefully instructed, or 

‘however distributed among abler seamen ; 
and their ignorance would have given our 
enemies: a superiority, which. their own 
bravery, however exalted by themselves, 
or their politics, however magnified - by 
some of our owa countrymen, could pever 
procure them. : | 


ship in a day of battle, where the strata- 
gems of an enemy are to be defeated, mo- 
mentary dangers to be avoided, and sud- 
den opportunities to be snatched, when the 
least negligence or omission cannot be re- 
paired, | skill as well as courage must 
decide the day. If we suppose, in oppo- 
sition to reason and experience, that the 
same ability is necessary in the service of 
the merchants as in that of the crown :. 
Jet it be considered whether the nation 
will suffer more by the miscarriage of trad- 
ing vessels, or of the royal fleet; whether 


time obstructed, than that out fleets, by 
which that traffic is preserved, should be 
ruined orendangered? an 
It is therefore evident that sailors, and 
none but sailors, are required to serve on 
board our ships of war ; and to procure a 
certain, constant and ready supply of 
sailors, is the sole intention of this Bil ; 
an intention of too much consequence to 
admit of being impeded by an ill-timed 
regard for the ease of particular per- 
sons, or a popular affectation of ten- 
derness for liberty. —If example were 
of any weight, I could urge the example 
of a nation jealous of liberty, and prudent 
in the transaction of affairs, a nation whose 
success is a suificient justification of their 
maxims. The Dutch, when they are en- 
gaged in.war, or upon occasion fit out a 
fleet, are always careful that their ships 
of war. are well provided with sailors, 
before their merchants are at liberty to 
edmit any into their service, That the 
importance of trade is well understood by 
the Dutch was never doubted, but it ap- 
pears by this practice, that they hold # 
more advantageous to prosper in war than 
in commerce ; their embargoes are there- 
fore laid without relaxation, and without 
distinction, nor is a single vessel dismissed. 
from their harbours till their armament is 
complete.—This appears to me a suffi 
cient proof, that trade cannot suffer by & 
weurous prosecution ef the war, at least, 


longer practice is required to governa . 


it is not better that traffic should be for a — 
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as it must suffer in propertion to the dura- 
tion of the war, those methods by which 
victory and peace will most speedily be at- 
tanried will probably injure it least. 

.. But if the example of our neighbours is 
not sufficient to influence our conduct, let 
us review the procedure of our country- 
_ men in atime which every Englishman is 
‘proud at the remembrance of. In our late 
war with France, that war which an hon. 
gentleman proposed lately as. the model of 
our present undertakings, among other ex- 
pedients for promoting the success of the 
ritish arms, an act was passed ‘relating to 
our sailors, by which our trading vessels 
were allowed no more than one able sea- 
man and one boy to 100 tons, besides the 
master, mate, and carpenter, nor did even 
this allowance, sparing as it may seem, ex- 
tend to vessels of more than 300 tons. 
, Such: are the reasons, such is the justice 
of this Bill, and such is the conduct of our 
wisest neighbours, and such has been our 
own in our most happy times, when our 
olicy and our arms were equally the terror 
of the world; whether this example shall 
be now followed must be left to the deter- 
mination of the House, only let me entreat 
those gentlemen that: shall declare their 
disapprobation of the Bill now before us, 
not to give way to foreign reflections, in- 
jurious insinuations, or undeterminate cen- 
sures, and general exclamations; the im-. 
portance of the question demands a diffe- 
rent behaviour. It is now enquired, whe- 
ther our arms shall assert our claim to an 

Qpen and uninterrupted navigation ; whe- 
ther our trade shall be protected, our flag 
honoured, and our injuries redressed ; whe- 
ther our menaces shall raise terror or con- 
tempt, and our declaration of war, disco- 
yer our power to Europe or our folly. It 
is now’ enquired, whethgs our fleet shall 
assert the dominion of the sea, or remain 
in our ports for want of sailors? Surely 
the most unprejudiced and serious delibe- 
ration is necessary on this occasion, and, 
that every gentleman in this House may 
have an opportunity of considering it at 
leisure, with the attention which it must 
be confessed to deserve; and form such 
schemes as may. secure the trade and ho- 
nour of the nation, without any invasion 
of the liberty of particular persons; I wil- 

lingly add my voice to the hon. member’s 

Proposal, that the Bill be printed, and the 

second reading delayed to a proper time. 


| ‘Mr. Sandys : 


Sir; all that can be urged in favour of 
{[VOL. XI. J 
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such an establishment, as is proposed: by 
this Bill, has been produced by the right 
h6n. gentleman; all the force of eloquence, 


and all the dexterity of argumentation 


have been employed on this occasion, and 
might perhaps have produced greater ef- 
fects, had they not been depraved by some. 
of the artifices of sophistry, and frauds of. 
misrepresentation ; for nothing is more 
certain than that the number of seamen to 
whom protections are reported to have. 
been granted was magnified beyond the 
truth: 16,000 protections might. perhaps 


‘be granted, but not all of them to sailors, - 


the arbitrary practices of the officers, en- 
trusted with despotic authority by warrants 
of impress, that made it necessary for, 
others to procure protections, for the -se-. 
curity of what no man has a right of vio-. 
lating, their persons and their liberty :. not 
only our sailors have been dragged out. of 
our trading vessels, but passengers, strang« 
ers to the art of navigation, have been hur- 
ried away without any respect to their re- 
monstrances however reasonable, or evi- 
dence however clear. Passengers, there- 
fore, have thought protections necessary, 
and to passengers a third part of those pro- 
tections were probably given. So that 


the most plausible part of the argument is 


much weakened, and indeed, the whole 
will soon fall before~a strict examination. 
With regard to the sailors, it is only urged 
in the extenuation of the hardships imposed 
upon them ; that the power of the admi- 
ralty may be exerted in such a manner as 


‘to be less grievous than is feared: but 


what makes the difference between a slave 


anda freeman, except that the happiness 


of one is in his own power, and that of the 
other in the hand of his master? I hope 
every Briton will think himself miserable 
whenever he may be made miserable at the 


choice of another. ~With regard to the 
| necessities of the public, if our affairs -re- 


quire that part of the people should be 


‘made slaves, I do not see how those that 


have been entrusted with the administra- 
tion can be cleared from the charge of in- 
troducing slavery; and if one class of men 
must be sacrificed, every man will endea- 
vour to exempt himself and his sealed 
from that unhappy number. This Bill will 
be particularly dreadful to those men that 
ply upon the inland rivers, men very use- 
ful to the community, and beneficial to 


trade, but who never saw the sea, and have 
the same apprehensions of it with other 


landmen; these will soon be driven from - 
their calling by the dread of such coercive © 
(@FJ)  - ; 


- 
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laws, and ptt an end to all the adivaritages 
which navigable waters produce to the na- 
tion. | | 
The Bill was then read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. On the 19th, the 
Bill was read a second time; and the 
question being put, that the Bill be com- 
mitted, it passed in the negative. - 


‘Resolution of the Commons relating to 
the Price of Coals during the Hard Frost. } 
Feb. 8. Commons resolved, nem. con. 
~ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, that he will be graciously 

to cause directions to be given, 
that the lord mayor and aldermen of the 
_ dity of London, and the justices of the 
e of the said city, and of the city of 
Westminster, and within the liberties 
thereof, do forthwith and effectually put 
in execution the law for regulating the 
Measures and prices of Coals.” * 


Debate in the Commons on the Kinp’s 
Message for a Vote of Credit.] Feb. 11. 
The House being m a Committee, sir Ro- 
bert Walpole communicated to them the 
following Message from his majesty : 


_* & During the greatest part of this winter, 
the poor had been grievously afflicted in conse- 
_ quence of a severe frost, which at Christ- 
mas, and continued till the latter end of Feb- 

ary. The river Thames was covered with 
sach a crust of ice, that a multitude of people 
dwetied upon it in tents, and a great number of 
booths were erected for the entertainment of 
the populace. The navigation was entirely 
stopped: the watermen and fishermen were 
disabled from earning a livelihood: the fruits 
of the earth were destroyed by the cold, which 
was so extreme, that many persons were chilled 
to death; and this calamity was the more 
deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to sup- 
ye with coals and fuel, which were 
anced in price,.in proportion to the severity 
and continuance of the frost. The lower class 
of lahourers, who worked in the open air, were 
now deprived of all means. of subsistence : 
many kinds of manufacture were laid aside, 
because it was found impracticable to carry 
them on. The price of all sorts of provision 
rose almost to a dearth: even water was sold 
in the streets of London. In this season of 
distress, meny wretched families must have pe- 
_ Yished by cold and hunger, had not those of 
opulent fortunes been inspired with a remarka- 


ble spirit of cempession and humanity. No-- 


thing can more redound to the honeur of the 
English nation, than did thoseinstances of bene- 
volence and well-cunducted charity which were 


then exhibited. The liberal hand was not only | 


opened to the professed’ beggar, and the poor 
4 
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sc €y, RF. ; ae ai 4 
‘6 His Majesty, in further preciso of 
the just and necessary War in which he fs 


engaged, having under his consideration 
certain measues which will ecctasion some 
extraordinary Expencesnot comprehended 
m the Estimate laid before this. House, 
hopes, from the known seal of his faithfel 
Commons, that he shall be enabled to carry 
on the same in the most effectual nranner.” 


The Messave being read, | 

A Member rose and spoke as follows: * 

Sir; I shall be the last n: in this 
House to oppese the just demands of the 
crown now, at a time when his majesty has, 
contrary to the declared sentimests of 
those who are su most to influenes 
his councils, so far hearkened to the voice 
of his injured subjects as to enter into @ 
war with the r which so long insulted 
and provoked this nation. When I say 
this, Sir, I hope I need say no more to cen« 
vince gentlemen that my rising up, at pres 
sent, proceeds from no design i have to 
embarrass the measures that. his ia 
mey have under his consideration: 88 


‘am entirely unacquainted with the nature 


of them, it is my duty to presume that: 

are for the Honour and safety of Grex 
Britain. Far less, Sir, do I intend to 
throw in any objection to our eres to. 
the import of this Message. Nay; i ad 
gentleman should be of opinion that it: is 
either unjust or unseasonable, I would beg 
leave to oppose him. I therefore rise up, 
Sir, to shew my readiness to comply with: 
this demand. I know how many unfore- 
seen accidents and exigencies may he 

in the course of a war like this; I know 
how necessary it is to the success of it that 
his majesty should be supported both with 
the countenance and purses of his stbe 
jects; and I know, Sir, how readily: our 


that owned their distress ; but uncommon pains 
were taken to find out and relieve those more 
unhappy objects, who from motives of false 
pride, or,ingenuous shame, endeavoured to con~ 
ceal their misery. These were assisted almost 
in their own despite. The solitary habitations 


nate, were visited by the beneficent, who felt for 
the woes of their fellow creatures, and, to such 
as refused to receive a portion of ‘the public 
charity, the necessaries of life were shybpes d 
eonveyed, in such a maaner as could lehet 

the delicacy of their dispositions.”” . Smoliett.. . 


* This Debate is taken from Chandler, who 
informs us, that it ‘* never before appeared in 
print? oO | 
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of the widow, the fatherless, and the unfortu- ‘ 


ee “say 


‘gs an e@xcuse for an inglorieus and unsuc- 


. mand, and that is, because I am willing to 


_ into of Votes of Credit. These, Sir, tend 


fam the crown, we know what we are do- 


_ (goods, 


_ Nay do she same thing. His ancqunt fox 


- Juss Steward had, to make up his accounts 
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nok complying with the demands of the | own pocket. We ali knew; Sir, very well, 
qrown at this juncture, would be ple five oF six yeara ago, when some navy-ac- 
counts were examined ia this House, what 
frauds appeered; how intricate every er- 
ticle. was; what predigious trouble and 
tame it cost the House before we could un-_ 
‘derstand them, and hew. ineffectual all the 

paing and trouble we had been at was 
when it came to 2 vote. But, Sir, I do 
not intead that thie should discourage 
tlemen from agreeing to this dexoand ; J 

only mention it, thas they roay be ee 

their guard as to the application of what 
we may grant, and that they. may not be 


| management. Besidgs, Sir, 1] have 
gnather reason for our agreeing to this de- 


encouzage measures of this nature, as it 
abelgeey the destructive method which 
th Houses heve lately too much fallen 
to make the ministry masters of the purses 
ef this nation ; and every Vote of Credit, 
whieh we give to the crown, is a tempo- 
yary suspension of qur own 1 seh 
hig majesty, Sir, sends.a Message in this} 
manner, he asks fox ao much money upon 
account, and the minister ig to be 
with whatever is graated, which ia limited | 


fo @ precise sums. Therefore, Sir, when , ying 
we comply with a demand of this kind | demand, I expect to be heard, if I desire, 
aa to the applicatien ef the maney that is 


granted. 

But though I have no exception te the . 
demand itself, I have very weighty, very 
strong exceptions, Sir, at the manner, im 
which it is brought into tke Howe. We - 
are ta consider, Sir, that we are but one 
House of Parliament; and that there is 
another House of higher jurisdiction thaa 
this. A House, Sir, that the wisdom of 
| Qur ancestors has fixed as the preper bar- 
rier hetwixt the aspiring privilege and en- 
croaching preregetive. The power at 
granting money indeed is.what is now 
vested in this House; but, sal, me 
leave to say, that % ig a power the 
other Hopse have never yet directly and 
explicitly given up. I do net speak thia, 
paddye tsletaretpacioeaar i, cial gba cwia 
any clgims they: have of that kind, but be- 
cause, as they do not. contest what we P 
prehend to be our privilege, se we 
not ta endeavour to deprive them ef w 
is jyatly and indisputably thei. We 
do not find, Sir, the House of Lerds din- 
pafing with us the right which we have to 

ye judges of the money that i granted; 
we do nat find them insisting wpon ther 
right ta judge of it as well as we; and. 
therefore, Sir, we ought not to think of 

depsivieg them of their right te judge of 
measures. The present Message, Si, 
mentions measures, and demaads money 
for carrying on these meesures. Now, 
Sir, oe think it was right to make us 
| judge of the money, yet.it would have been 
reasonable that they should be made 
judges of the measures. Thia, Sir, is a 
right-that we have no eccasion ta be jea- 


pa Lips measures for which the sum is 


. However, Sir, | om far from thinking, 
but thet a minister who has studied ali 

theolegy, may find means te make up his 
socounte ia such 8 manner as to bubble the 
public in a greet part of the sum that ia 


5 
eoupt, he to ane of hig master’s 
dehtess; ‘ How much,’ says he, ‘do you 
‘awe lerd ?? § A red measures.” 
Thea write down fifty. Now, Siv, I de not 
ace. what is to hinder, but that a minister, 
whe is his prince’s and the nation’astewerd, 


&@ gum that is granted for 9 particular 
service is to he given iate this House; he 
knows how much they are deficient, and 
how i the meney has been applied, 
Therefore he goes to the navy-office, 
* What have your disbursements heen ?? 
‘Twenty thousand pounds. Then take 
* your by} and write thirty.’ He goes te 
the Victualling Office, ‘ What is the ampount 
* of your bill?’ « Forty thousand pounds,’ 
Then write sixty. Jn short, Sir, there is 
nothing wove easy than for a minister, whe 
hae ag much sense and cuaning as this un- 


80 a6 ta put asixth,e Sith, nay a fourth part 
ef the gum granted upen: account inte his 


o. 
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lous of; for while we are judges of the mo- 
ney, we can always make ourselves judges 
of the measures ; since if we do not think 
the measures for which the money is de- 
manded of sufficient importance, we are at 
- liberty either entirely to refuse it, or to 
grant it very sparingly.’ ; 
I am sorry to say it, Sir, but I perceive 
that of late very little deference has been 
aid to that House; all applications have 
bean made to this, and we are even dis- 
tinguished, Sir, with having the first mi- 
nister one of our number. This House 
therefore, Sir, has been the channel through 
which most of the national liberality has 
flowed; and we have not, for these 20 
years past, suffered one vote of any con- 
sequence to pass contrary to the sentiments 
of the ministry. Now, Sir, though I am 
‘as jealous .of the rights and privileges of 
- this House as any man living, and though 
I would part.with every thing sooner than 
be accessary to any steps that might tend 
- to diminish them, yet give me leave to say, 
Sir,. that the best and the surest way to 
preserve them is, by suffering every branch 
~ of the legislature to have its due influence 
in all public occurrences. . If a dispropor- 
tionable weight of power should ever be 
thrown into our scale, Sir, it will be the 
first thing that will undo us. It isby the 
proper balance that is preserved in the 
several powers of the constitution, that our 
liberty alone can be preserved. 
‘Now, Sir, give me leave to suppose that 
the other House shall find fault with this 
_ Message because it was not communicated 
to them ; if that they shall say, the Com- 
mons ought indeed to have been consulted 
upon the Supplies that were necessary for 
the measures his majesty has under his 
consideration ; they have a right to deter- 
mine of the ways and means to raise those 
supplies ; but surely it was our undoubted 
right to be made acquainted with the 
measures themselves. I say, Sir, sup- 
posing the other. House shall reason in this 
manner, and come to some violent Resolu- 
tions upon that neglect ; have not they, 
who have advised his majesty to. this step, 
@ great deal to answer for to the nation, if, 
at this critical juncture, any bad conse- 
uences shall ensue?. The prudence, in- 
eed, which the other House has always 
discovered, and their known. zeal for his 
majesty’s and the nation’s interest, will, I 
do not doubt, prevent them from coming 
to any extremity; but, as hinted before, 
Sir, we ought, for our own sakes, to take 
care that the other House.has its proper 
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weight in all public deliberations. Whe . 


ther they have-had it of late, Sir, I do not 


aaa to determine ; only I know ‘that _ 


have often been at a very great loss to 


know when they weretosit, or if they were 


sitting at all. I have asked, I believe, in: 
one day, of a dozen people, Is the House 
of Lords sitting? We do not know. Do 
you know if they sat yesterday? No. Do 
you know when they are to sit? No. Int 
short, Sir, I could not learn till I stepped’ 
to their door-keeper, and then he might 
perhaps tell me, that they had some cause 
to determine, or some matter of property, 
upon an appeal, to settle ; but otherwise 
there was no more talk of them, than there: 
is of the convocation. | 

Having said thus much, 
help putting the House: in mind of the 


practice of former ministries, when any’ | 


unforeseen measure, not provided for, and 
not comprehended in the Estimates laid 
before this House, was entered into; the: 
sovereign then, Sir, came to the House of 
Lords, sent to require the attendance of 


Sir, I cannot | 


the Commons, and in a speech from the . 


throne, informed the parliament of his de- 
mand: And if the measures for which it: 
was to be granted were of a secret nature,’ 
as in time of war they commonly are, the’ 
parliament without any more todo com-. 


plied. The House of Lords addressed — 


the crown, expressing their readiness to 
support his majesty in the measures he 
should undertake, aad the Commons im-: 
mediately' set about’ finding ways and 
means for raising the money demanded.’ 
Another method of proceeding, : Sir, im 
such cases as the present, was by sending’ 
a separate Message to both Houses, of the’ 
same nature with that which the right 
hon. gentleman has communicated now. 
Either of these methods, Sir, would have 


been parliamentary; but I can by no , 


means agree, that the method in which this 
demand has been made isso. 2 

The king, Sir, has been this session at 
the House of Lords; and it could not 
have cost the ministry a great deal of 
trouble, had they advised his majesty, 
after he had given his assent to the bills 
that were ready, to have acquainted botlf 
Houses from the throne of the import of 
this Message. This method, Sir, would 
have been unexceptionable ; it could have 


given rise to no difference betwixt the 


two Houses ; a just regard was had toeach; - 
the Lords would have judged of the mea-, © 


sures, and we of the money. If his ma- 


jesty had not. thought proper to have _ 


~ 
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-Comniunicated the measures: to them, I ! motion to trouble you with; Ihavenoob- 


dare say, their known prudence and zeal 
would have entirely relied upon his majes- 


. ty’s wisdom and royal cares. We on the 


other- hand, -would in like manner have 
been satisfied, and immediately settled the 
pre sums and manner of raising it. 

ow natural is it, Sir, forthe Lords, when 
they meet, in our bills of supply, with a 
sum greater than what is contained in the 
Estimates given in, to be at a loss for 
what end this sum was granted. Suppos- 
ing, Sir, we grant, in consequence of this 
Message, fifty, a hundred, 200,000/. when 
the Money: bills are carried up to the 


House of Lords, they immediately perceive 


that there isso much money granted more 
than the'Estimates amount to; how ‘shall 
they know, Sir, for what end this money: 
is granted? They can have-no direction in 
the body of the bill. - | 
Mr. Scroop: 


Sir; I beg pardon for interrupting the 
hon. gent. but I perceive he is in a mis- 
take; and I believe he will forgive me 
when I inform him that there will be in the 
Bul of Supply a clause of Appropriation 
for this very sum, which will set the Lords 
right, as to the reasons of granting it. 


The Member then went on: 


‘Sir; Iam obliged to the hon. gentle- 
man; but that does not: at all invalidate 
what I was going to observe; I say, Sir, 
how shall the Lords know for what reason 
this money was granted? By the clause of 
Appropriation, says the hon. gentleman. 
But, say they, are we to take this informa- 
tion from the Commons? Ought not we 
to have had the measures for which this 
sum was granted, communicated to us ‘by 
the crown? Who made the Commons bét- 
ter judges of his majesty’s intentions of the 
propriety of measures than we are? Have 
we not reason to think ourselves neglect- 
ed?* or have we given his majesty any 
grounds to suspect that: we are not in our 
zeal as forward, and in our affections as 
warm towards his majesty’s service 4s the 
Commons can pretend to be? This, Sir, 
is naturally the manner, in which the Lords 
may reason when etl come to this appro- 
priating clause : and there have been times, 
Sir, when sucha misunderstanding as this 
‘may be, has been enough to defeat all the 
intention of money: bills, and greatly to 
clog the service of the nation. - 

I hope, Sir, gentlemen will pardon me 
that 1 have spoken thus freely; I have no 


‘liberties, | : 
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jection to this demand; but I thought it 
my duty to put gentlemen in mind, that 
our assuming or accepting of extraerdi- 


ary power, in prejudice of the just rights — 


of the other House, never can give us any 
real security, nor do the nation any real 


‘service. It is our business to take care’ 


that none of our valuable privileges are 


‘wrested from us; to take care that we re- . 


main independent and uninfluenced; and: 
though our being reduced to depend on 
the other House of Parliament, would be 
indeed a deplorable situation ; yet it is de- 
sirable when compared with that of being 


directed and swayed by the power of our — 
own number. 


For then, Sir, all the ex- 
traordinary weight, which we now boast . 


of, would not be that of the Commons, _ 


but one commoner; and if that one was 
immediately protected by and depending 
upon the crown, it.is, m the. main, the 

ower of the crown that is swelled; . and. 
in a short time the crown must be master: — 
of the privileges of parliaments, and conse~. 


‘quently of the liberties and properties of | 


the people. _ = 
Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; the surprise I am under at what 
fell from the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, is, I own, not without a mixture of in- 
dignation. ‘To hear a member of a British 
House of Commons talk in the strain he 
has done, is, to me, very extraordinary. It 
is no unusual thing for this assembly, and’ 


ail other bodies, te be jealous ef an abridg-» 
ment of their powers; but it is unusualfor - 
a gentleman who sets up as a power in. 


those who are by the constitution sppoint- 
ed the guardians and protectors of those 

I must confess, Sir, that the hon. gen- 
tleman at'the opening of his speech gave 
me a very agreeable surprise; he owned. 
the expediency of the demand; he ap- 
plauded the manner, and approved of the: 
reasonableness of it; but I soon changed, 
my sentiments, Sir, when I heard what fol- 
lowed. This demand, says he, though: 
both reasonable, regular and just, may be | 
a demand made by the minister to swell 
his-own pockets. How does he prove this, _ 
Sir? Bytheexample of the unjust steward ?. 


‘But will gentlemen say, that the least pa-. 
‘rallel can be drawn? -Is any man in the. 


kingdom, who is ever s0 little conversant. 


in public accounts, ignorant, that it isnext 


to impossible for a minister to play the 


game of the unjust steward? Must not 


- ghese vouchers be brought to the offices 


- lers, and commissioners, whose business it 


: + them violate their conselence and enden-. 


- the several officers through which the ac- 


_ ceed from no manner of ground, but that 


~ 


‘ waligion. | fancy, Sir, were the hon. gen- 


- wafair play, should‘any ane of the oppesi- 
taon attack him in the sama manner; and, | 


-guments ean be drawn from our constitu- 


_Tnan is very angry that the Lords did nat 
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every affice which -he has named have 
vouchers for their ‘accounts? Must not. 


where their accounts are past? Are there 
‘mot examiners? Are there not camptrol- 


is to be a proper check upon every fraud 
either in the accounts ar their vouchers ; 
and must not regular-attested copies be 
tranamitted and filed in the several offices 
of the revenue and treasury? Can gentle- 
men think, Sir, that the influence of an 

ministey ean be sa extensive, as to preva 


with so many men of undoubted honour as | 


the officers must he composed of, to make 
ger their reputation, by being subjected to 


the tongue of every mercenary fellow whe | 


is in the secret, and who may inform against 
them; and who, they may easily suppose, 
will make as little scruple to betray thems 
ai to cheat the public? Why, in the pre- 
sent instance, before a minister could bribe 


counts must pass, and the whole is laid be- 
fore the House, be must be out of 

the whole sum. So that the hon. gentle- 
man’s insinuations of this kind could pyo- 


he nus at any rate have a fling at the mi- 
mister, Even. scripture, Sir, must be 
pressed inte this service ; and whan no ar- 


tien, parellels naust be invented froma our 


theman himself a minister, and 3 member 
of this House, that he would think it very 


Sir, I think the han, gentleran, who hea 
a0 many &ne qualities, and, F believe, no 
aversion to being a minister, ought, in 


this method of opposition, since some, time 
hereafter, othera may impreve upon that 
scheme, which he -humself has mtreduced, 
and turn it against himself. For my ewan 
part, Sis, if ever | shall have the honour 
of being in the opposition, I shall never 
either affect ner encourage in gthera the 
manner that seems now se much te- prevail. 


the hon. gentleman’s speech, Sir, which 1 


conceived to be nothing te our present | 
not have heen an invasion, of our rights te 
: g¥ant money. . 
and very. rightly too, that the sole dispasa} 
of the money of the nation is whet the 
Lords. have never explicitly given up to 
the Govamons::. hut, is aot. that very: 
1 


purpose, give me leave to make some ob- 
servations on that part of it that has an ap- 
pearance of reasoning. The hen, gentle- 


neceive a Message, or were not applied te 
at. the aame tine with this. Hause. Siz, I 


8p application from his 
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House of Lords, and a very. great value 
for the noble personages that. now com 
pose that august assembly. But,. Sir, 
while J sit in this House, I shall ever. op- 
pose. any A anaes from the throne that, 


“may be made to that House for money; 


that, Sir, J shall ever loak upon as a viow 
lation of the rights of the Commons ; and, 
were I a member of the other House, J 
should be of the same mind, Let the hon, 

ntleman apply the rule here which he 
aimself laid down, that the only way te 
praserve the national libexty, is to suffer 
every branch of the legislature to have its 
due influence in all pablia occurrences, 
Sir, if we should once suffer the Lorda ta 
be associated in our right of granting 
ney, this branch of the legislature would 
be a mere cypher. For what are ou 
powers, Sir? We have a right to impeach, 
to advise the king, to have wur persons 


exerapted from arrest during the session 
of the parliament; but what would all _ 


these privileges amount to, or how soap 
might we be stripped ef them, if we ence 
parted with the sole, the uncontroulable 
porer of granting money, The Heuse of 

ords have many privileges, they enjoy 
many rights, that are inherent to them as 
a body, and unalienable to their persons. 
They are the supreme court of judicature ; 
the highest council of the nation; they 


have a right to put a negative upan ou 
| proceedings ; their persons are at all times 
gacred, and it is even in their power te 
3 arp pe making a eee our pri 
| Yuege of granting money, vy throwmg out 
‘the Bull, if they shall fod that ‘ 
‘been more lavish than the ¢ivoumstances 

. of the pation can admit of And 
common prudenee, net ta be too lavish of 


we have 


I SH, 
' bord, 


not all this power in a Howe 
y the balance 


great, a6 it 1s, can endange 


| that poizes the constitution, if we shall still 
| assert our right of granting money. Bus 


the moment that we admit of this powes 


 heing disputed or shared with us, then the 
| balance of the constitution is endangered, 
| aad the properties of the people taken aus 
| of the hands of thew natural guardians. — 

Having said thua much of that part of | 


] now came to consider, Sir, whether 
. jeaty in 
present case to tha House of Lords, would 


The hon. gentleman said, 
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have a very just sqnse of the powers which 
the constitution has vested in a British 


mer . 


ete 


v 
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circumstance 4 caution to us héw wé ad- 
mit that any application, when money is 
to be granted, should be made to another 
body? May we not, Sir, by admitting of 
such a practice confirm that claim which, 
by the hon. gentleman’s own position, the 
Lords have never given up? But, says he, 
they are judges of measures as we are of 
the sums to be granted for supporting 
these measures. Very well, Sir, and as 
this application from the crown was not 
for any advice about measures, but purely 
for money, which is to carry on measures 
that his majesty has not thought proper, 
and which, indeed, might be highly im- 
proper to communicate, could any of his 
“oe pode ministers have answered for it, 
had they advised their sovereign to apply 
for that money to the Lords in conjunction 
with the Commons. That, Sir, would not 
have been applying to the Lords for their 
probation of measures; for how can they 
approve of measures which they know 
nothing of? It would have been applying 
to them for money, which we alone ought 
to grant. I could almost rest, Sir, upon 
this issue: whether the hon. gentleman 


himself, had he béen a minister, would | 


have advised his majesty, when he came 
to the Honse of Lords, to have addressed 
himself to the parliament in the followin 
terms: “My Lords and Gentlemen, i 
having under my consideration: certain 
theasures which will occasion some extra- 
ordinary expences, not comprehended in 
the estimate laid before one House of Par- 
liament, I hope, from your known zeal, 
that I shall be enabled to carry on the 
same in the most effectual manner.”” How 
would such 4 speech have sounded in the 
ears of the Commons? Here is a direct 
7, jialeratey to the Lords as well as the 
rommons, for money. And the Lords 
are at the same time called upon to make 
good the deficiencies of estimates that 
never were laid before them. 
This Message, Sir, will require very 
- Hfttle consideration to convince us, that it 
is indeed no other than a kind of a supple- 
ment to the speech delivered the first day 
oe oo from - throne. In that 
Speech, Sir, there is always a paragraph 
which is addressed singly to the Com. 
mons, acquainting us, that his majesty wilt 
order the estimates for the service of the 
current year to be laid before the House, 
and recommending unanimity and dispatch 
in the supplies, According to this esti- 


mate, Sir, we regulate the sums wé raise, 


and never gtant more than what is con- 
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‘tained in these estimates. The House. of 


Lords, on the contrary, never have any 
estimate laid before them; and, therefore, 
they cannot examine the sums granted by 
the estimates laid before them, as the hon. 
gentleman that spoke last insinuated, they 
might insist upon having, and which is 


the peculiar privilege ofthis House. Then 


how does the case stand, Sir? His ma- 
jesty, in his speech from the throne, ac- 
quainted us, that he would order the 
proper estimates for the service of the 
current yéar to be laid before us. A ser- 
vice is undertaken of which no éstimate ° 
can properly be made, and he sends 
to acquaint the Commons singly, that © 
he hopes, from their known zeal, that 
they will enable him to carry on the sam 
in the most effectual manner. Now, Sir, 
by what I understand from the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, he apprehends that. 
the purport of this message ought either 
to have been contained in thé speech it- 
self, or delivered from the throne when his 
majesty came to the House of Lords, or 
communicated by way of message to both 
Houses. . : 

I believe, Sir, I may venture to say that 
the public is sufficiently apprized that the. 
measures his majesty meftions he has. 
under consideration, are for distressing the 
enemy in America, by an expedition, the 

articulars of which it would be highly 
imprudent to communicate: But if an esti- 
mate, Sir, had been made of the expences 
which every branch of this service ré- 
quires, the particulars must have beei’ 
known, not only to ourselves, but our ene- 
mies, and therefore they night have had. 
time and opportunity to defeat the whole 
expedition. Besides, Sir, gentlemen can- 
not say, but that a great many particular 
services required in this expedition, have 
been resolved upon since the beginning of - 
the session. From these reasons it ap- 
pears, that his majesty, or they who ad- 
vise him, could not have laid this estimate 
with the other estimates before this House. 

The other expedient proposed’ by the 
hon. gentleman, I mean that of communi-- 
cating it from the throne, was equally im- 
practicable consistently with the rights of 
this House. I have already, Sir, consi- 
dered how this proceeding. would have 
looked, and, I think, I have proved, that it 
would have been a direct violation of our 
rights as a House.. I shall only add, Sir, 


to what I have alreddy said, that his ma- , 


jesty-in. his speech from.the throne, in- 
formed both Houses, that the services of 
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the current year would be various and ex- 
tensive, and inevitably attended with great 
expences and some inconveniencies. He 
was likewise pleased to inform us, that he 
intended the enemy should be distressed 
and annoyed in their most sensible parts. 
This, Sir, was all that the other House 
could expect; and if those services, by 
being so extensive, call for a further On: 
ply than what is comprehended in the 
estimate, to whom could his majesty so 
properly apply to as to this House? | 
_ The third expedient, that of communi- 
cating this Message in writing to both 
Houses at the same time, would perhaps, 
have been a more absurd way of proceed- 
ing than any of the other two; for it must 
éither have been in the same words or in 
others. 
a direct violation of our rights. This, I 
believe, is what the hon. gentleman himself 
will not dispute; and Sir, 1 will give up 
the cause, if the hon. gentleman, or any of 
his friends, can frame a message in other 
words to answer the same purposes. All 
that his majesty, Sir, could have said, by 
way of message to the other House, was, 
My Lords, I have certain measures under 
my consideration which I hope will merit 
your approbation. He could not, Sir, 
with any manner of propriety, have men-. 
tioned a single word to the other House 


alone of Estimates of supplies, and what. 


this message contains besides is nothing at 
all, or at least no more, than what he de- 
livered from the throne in the beginning 
of the session. 

But, Sir, to put the absurdity of sup- 

posing, that the Lords can have any reason 
to be dissatisfied with this message being 
addressed to us singly, beyond all dispute, 
I must put gentlemen in mind that it is 
the 'prerogative, it is the duty of the 
crown, without consulting either House of. 
Parliament, to put in execution. such mea-. 
sures as may most effectually distress and 
annoy the enemy. This power, Sir, is 
Jodged in the crown in time of war; it has 
never yet been disputed by the most 
jealous opposers of the court; so that, Sir,. 
the Lords can have no shadow for com- 
laining, that his.majesty has not before- 
1and submitted his measures to their deli- 
beration. If they complain, Sir, it must 
be because his majesty has not asked their 
concurrence in granting the supplies that 
are necessary for carrying on these mea- 
sures, a practice, Sir, which, I hope, never 
will pov in this kingdom. | 

The present, Sir, ig a critical time: 


Had it been in the same, it was 
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The eyes of all Europe are fixed upon our 
deliberations; and, Sir, I am sorry to 
hear any thing thrown in here to break 
that unanimity, which is the soul and the 
life of councils We ought to consider, 
Sir, that in a numerous assembly, such as 
this, gentlemen cannot expect that every. 
thing they say, should be Iong a secret ; 
and, Sir, if the Lords should think, from 
what has been this day said, that they will 
meet with a party amongst ourselves ready 
to give up a point, that they have so long 
and ‘so ineffectually laboured, who can say 
what may be‘the consequences ? At. home, 
Sir, I am sure the constitution must feel 


the worst effects from such an alteration, 


and nothing could give, Sir, our enemies 
abroad so much joy, or our friends so much 
concern. 


The hon. gentleman, Sir, said somewhat, 


about this House being reduced to depend. 
upon one of their own number; but as I 
cannot understand what he meant, it is 


enough for me, Sir, to take notice that I - 


know of no dependance which this House 
has upon any body. Gentlemen, I do not 
doubt, would be very glad to s¢e it depen- 
dent upon themselves; but, I hope, we 
never shall know any but a constitutional 
dependency: and that, I hope, we Shall 
always know. Mean time, Sir, I cannot, 
help thinking it an odd way of arguing, 
for gentlemen, ia one breath, to cry out 
against the excessive power of this House, 
and the next to bewail its dependency 
upon one person. 
Sir, but to wish that gentlemen would 


so unanimously agree to this just and ne- 


cessary demand of his majesty,.as to leave 
no room for the enemies of the nation to 
hope that this House, or any members of 
It, would wish, by an ill-timed jealousy, or 


frugality, to distress his majesty’smeasures, | 


Mr. Speaker Onslow : 


Sir; I think myself obliged to risé’ up 
on this occasion, when somewhat has been 
thrown out that seems levelled against 
the great and most important right of 
this House, that of granting money. It is 


aright, Sir, that never ought to come into 


doubt; it is a right which we cannot part 
with the sole exercise of, without giving 
up our own power, without betraying the 
liberties of our constituents. In ‘my opi- 
nion, Sir, this message is drawn up with a 
just regard to that right, and had it not 
come in this manner, it would have been 
irregular; nay, I will go so far as to say, 


Sir, that had another House been applied 
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I shall add no more, 


*o for this money; though I have the 
igreatest regard for-his majesty’s service, 
‘though I have the greatest opinion of the 


justice and necessity of thisdemand, yet I, 
-had not another member of the House: 


seconded me; would have opposed it. 
_.-L-cannot sit down, Sir, without doing 
justice to the hon. gentleman who spoke 

ast save one, by declaring, that ever since 
‘J had the ‘honour to sit in this House, or 
to know any thing of gentlemen’s senti- 
ments, I never knew any gentleman more 
attached to the rights and privileges of 
this House; I always heard him upon that 
' gubject with as much pleasure as ever I 
heard any gentlemar in my life ; and I will 
aay farther, Sir, that, I believe, no gentle- 
man hag juster sentiments. of our consti- 
tution than that gentleman has, or can de- 
, fend it with more zeal and abilities. If 
the hon. gentleman, therefore, threw out 
any thing upon this head that seemed to 
glance at the sole power, which 1 hope, 
this House will assert of granting money, 
it was only from his zeal, lest the other 
House might take occasion from a seeming 
neglect to raise objections that might 
embarrass his majesty’s measures at this 
important juncture. But I am persuaded, 
Sir, from the experience we have always 
had of the moderation and equity of that 
august assembly, that we have nothing of 
that kind to fear. 3 

Ordered, That the said Message be re- 

ferred to the Committee of Supply. 


Debate in the Lords occasioned by @ 
Message for a Supply being sent to the 
Commons only*.] Feb. 28+. The Earl of 


® This Debate first appeared in the London 
Magazine for Sept. 1740, and was afterwards 
copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Feb. 1741. ; | 


+ From the Seeker Manuscript. 


- Feb. 28. . Debate on the motion, that a Mes- 
sage for Supply te the Commons alone 
is against the privileges of the Lords. _ 


Halifax. Have we so long flattered the 
@ninister that he can be secure of us without 
common civility to us? The House of Lords 
is as much out of thought as the Convocation. 
Even if the essence of parliament were lost we 
should still keep up the form and appearance of 
it. Our countrymen’s expiring liberties call 
loudly for our aid, and it is very melancholy if 
we cannot take care ofourowa. This Message 
could not come from alord: must the dignity 
of this House be treated as cavalierly as the. 


enfortgnate character of apy single person 


(VOL, XI.} 


+ OR a‘ Message in the Commons. 


| to abidé by those wh 


A. D..1740. [440 
Hakfax having taken notice of a Message 
sent from the King to the House of Com- 


mons [ See the debate an this Message in 
the House of Commons at p. 436.]-which 
had not been communicated to the Peers, 
spoke to the following effect : 4 


meaning I believe, his uncle Scarborough, who 
ad then lately shot himself] This is ao matter 
of dispute between ua and the Commons. 
All eur ambition is to be consulted as ¢@ 
House of Parliament. The Commons are 
iaterested in the support of the same cause; if 
this House be brought low the Cammons will 
not be secuce. Motion, thatit is contrary to the 
usage of parliament and derogatory to the 
privileges of this House, that a Message for | 
upply should be sent to the Commons singly 
awar. It is the inherent and fundamental 
right-of this House to alter Money Bills. — 
But the best way to preserve our privileges is 
ich are certain and known. 
The king ia bis s in the presence of the 
Lords applied to the Commons for honey, end 
told them the Estimates should be laid before 
them, If these are not sufficient, be must 
either come te parliament again onsend a mea- 
sage. And how would it run if such e message 
were sent te the Lords: it would be said it was . 
to desire approbation of measures bedore it was 
known what they were. There is scarce an 
instance upon the Journals af ather House of 
a message sent et the same time to both 
Houses. The megsage in 1726 would have 
given no offence, but that the word ‘ parliament? 
Wasin it. . a 
Fulbot. This Hause hath lag shewn a con- 
tempt of national frugality. Above 200,000%, 
annually divided ‘amongst the members of it: 
This cannot be dove by a bankrupt beggared 
nation. Your lucrative employments are en- 
joyed with unenvied reputation. Ifthe House 
of Commons, instead of being elected by & mil« 
lions’of people, be elected by 50,000, they will 
be the proper representatives of their infamous 
constituents. In 1717, was the first message - 
of this sort, and the motion upon it was carried — 
but by four in the Commons, after many days 
debates. This Message was to demand # 
sum where no Estimate was laid before the 
House. | | ee Ss 
Eovel. The Message is sent to the Commons 
whilst the Committee of Supply is open. = 
_ Cholmondeley. Voting money witbont a de- 
mand would be wrong. . : 
Hardwicke, C. The message was nodemand 
of a supply: that had been made from tie 
throne. The modern usage and present coursa — 
of parliament is, that the king should send an 
Estimate. Now, the present Message is a de- 
sire that they would grant without an estimate 


part of the supply already demanded ; the na- 


ture of the service not admitting an estimate. 

. Carteret. This explanation would end the 

debate if it could stand, but it cannot. This 

isanew demand, | 
[2G]. 
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My lords; as no lord can havea truer: 


regard fur the honour and privileges of 
this House, than myself, so none can feel 
-& warmer indignation whenever any at- 
,tack .is offered them. To -preserve this 


supreme council of the nation in the full 


Finlater. - ” 

Onslow. . 

.Delawar. Put the previous question. 
Carteret. A previous question to avoid as- 


serting our own rights is very bad. IT yow 


forget yourselves you will fall into oblfvion. 
The crown hath the greatest interest in pre- 
serving the dignity of this House. The king 
is a great king because he hath great suhjects. 
The Commons are judges of ways and means: 
the Lords of services and measures. Ifa mes- 


sage is tobe sent to the Commons, because. 


money is the consequence, this House is lost. 
Nubody will bear to see this thing repeated ; 
the matter in 1726, a great man got put off al- 
most with tears in his eyes. If such things are 
overlooked, this House will come to: be an 
empty room with a great coal fire, a few 
bisheps,.and twojudges, and the Lords walking 
injo.the court of Requests to know what Mes- 
sage hath been sent to the Commons separately 
when they are to come up in‘separate Bills. 
The rule of parliament is the guard of the Com- 
mons as well as ours; that the king shou!d make 
. his.demand in full parliament : these things are 
- most dangerous at the latter end of a session. 
No Message of this nature is to be found be- 
fore 1726, but in the apprehension of troubles 
with Sweden. This was not taken up pub- 
licly in the House of Lords, and it was carried 
in the Commons but by a few: great persons 
now in that House opposed it then. Since 
1726 messages have been sent to both Houses. 
The motion will have its effect, whether it pass 
er not. I am willing to look on the Message 
as a mistake ; but if it be repeated again it will 
never be forgotten nor forgiven. 
_ Newcastle. The House differ about the 
meaning of the question. This is a reason for 
the previous question, if. it was a new demand 
ef a supply, no lord would be for it. But 
what message or speech could there have been 
to this House on this. occasion? This House 
could not be asked to enable the king, and it 
would be an affront: to tell them the matter 
without that. You may reject the 200,000. 
produced by this Message if you please. In 
1728 the very same thing was done that is now, 
taking no notice of this House at ail. That 
of 1727 would have been wrong if the word 
parliament had not been used.. For there the 
advice of the Commons was desired: without 
that of this House. If questions are to be 
started that may disturb our unanimity this 
will do harm. ae | 

Chesterfield. The zeal of one young man 
saved the Roman senate by rousing them ; 
whoever.slights you, thinks you weak already, 
His majesty thke of this House as they de- 
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‘enjoyment of all those ia eee derived to-us 


from the constitution of parliament, is a 
duty we owe ourselves, a duty we owe our 
posterity, a duty we owe our country. 
The privileges of this House, and the 

berties of this nation, are embarked on the 


serve. The Lords of the Council did not know 
of this demand ; else they would have prevented 
it: and if they: did not. know of the demand, 
probably they did not know of the occasion.of 
it. Yet surely this cannot be; there is no 
fence against this in the Bill that appropriates 
the services. You must take either all or none. 
This House hath been called an Hospital for 
retiring Ministers, or a Sanctuary for guilty 
ones. The members of the other are zealous : 
you are remiss. Forms are -never struck -at 


till the substance is destroyed ; only the ine 


solence of power strikes at forms: but wise 
men will preserve them. A noble lord [De- 
lawar] at first put a negative to a question which 
every man in the kingdom must subscribe to 
the truth of. His moving the previous question 
after this doth not look well. Buthe recollected, 
and I hope will recollect again, the meaning 
of the previous question is a.negative in effect. 

Delawar. I own T have recollected, and am 
for the previous question. I hope the noble 
lord will recollect, and be for it too. 

Hervey. How doth there appear to be occa- 
sion for this motion ; and if there be none, why 
is it made? .Some say many acquiescence® 
have occasioned this treatment; others say 


there is no precedent of it. A noble lord [Care - 
teret] says this thing will never be done again: 


Therefore drop it now. eee : 
Bathurst. A Speech from the throne would 


have been ‘the proper method of asking a sup- — 


ply. Let us resolve, that al! other methods 
are new and dangerous: The judges have 
given their opinion that all suppiies are to come 
from the Commons, that the Lords may altet 
so as to lessen but not enlarge. This is from 
the Year Books in H. 4. In the way which 
hath now been taken, if the House approve of 


what is designed in general, but not of some | 
particulars, they can have no way of shewing . 


it. There was an attempt in the Commons of 
tacking : on which this House entered a reso- 
lution never to do it. . _ | 
 Ilay. If the question had been whether this 
Message was demanding a new supply, I would 
not have been for the previous question. The 
supply was not closed, proceedings would be 
intolerable if there were no room for the preq 
vious question. A question may be proposed 
fer which no occasion appears, that such or such 
an action is contrary to law or gospel. This 
would be an idle question, Suppose when the 
Speaker hath said the Commons have granted 
a supply, it should be moved that the Commons 
have not power, this. would be an idle motion. 
Either House separately may be called the 
Parliament. es ee. 48 
Hardwick i I arm sure the young lords 


i 
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same bottom, and we cannot forego the 
one without endangering the other. Our 
acquiescence under any affront, be it the 
effect of design, or be it the effect of 
neglect, may in future times be looked 
upon as a tacit resignation of our tights, 
and: be made a precedent to the dishonour 
of this House, and the destruction of this 
kingdom. I cannot, therefore, too ear- 


nestly recommend to your lordships’ con- 


sideration his majesty’s Message to the 

Commons, which we find in the printed 

Votes of the 12th of this month. The 

words of the message are these : 
 @G RB 


“His majesty, in further prosecution of. 
<‘ the just and necessary war, in which he. 


“‘ ig engdged, having under his considera- 
“ tion certain measures, which will occa- 


who have spoken inherit the temper of their 
ancestors as well as their merit in other respects. 
I consider it as my particular duty to be con- 
cerned for the preservation of every privilege 
ef this House. If there were any wrong 
elause. in a money bill, we should reject the 
whole and let the Commons bring in another. 
There are Messages, 1. For advice; 2. Re- 
lating to the authority or privileges of either, 
House; 3. About matters not ‘appropriated 
to one House, but at present under its conside- 
ration. The first sort should he sent to both 
_ Houses. The second to the House concerned.’ 
So in the case of: the Peerage Bill, a Message 
was sent to this House only, though it came by 
way of Bill. And so it should be in any case 
of judicature. The Message under conside- 
ration is of the third kind. Some message of 
this kind might have been sent to this House. 
A committee miglt be appointed to search 
your lordships Journals upon this subject if this 
question passed. ‘Lords might differ about the 
sense of this question. This is a reason for the 
previous question. It is dangerous now to 
make a differenceabout money. A dispute be- 
tween the. Houses happened in 1671. The. 
Lords amended a bill for money. The debate 
' yana whole year. The king prorogued them 
for a year, and then for ten months more. A 
smal] proportion of this time would be of conse- 
quence in the present case. 7 
: Aylesford. If this be no new supply, what 
occasion was there for a Message to the Com- 
mong? , © oc 
Carteret. I am surprized to find the merits 
of the case questioned. To say that the Com- 
mons may take it ill is cutting up this House 
by the roots. The service must either be men- 
tioned to this House, or else all may be done 
by the crown and the Commons. The House 
Ct) ; 


Lords were in the right in 1671. They: 


have exercised that right since, and the Com- 
mons have acquiesced since the Revolution. 
And in 1697, the Commons declared they would 
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‘«s sion some extraordinary expences not 


- comprehended in the estimates laid be- 


“‘ fore this House, hopes,from the known - 
“zeal of his faithful Commons, that he . 
‘‘ shall be enabled.to carry-on the same, ~ 
‘¢ in the most effectual manner.”’.. Gea 

And does his majesty hope less.from his — 
faithful Lords, that, contrary to all fotm and 
custam, a demand of Supply shall be made 
to the Commons singly, and your lordships. 
not have the least cognizance of it? Is it 


‘to be supposed, we are not equally zealous 


for the success of the present war?. 
Equally desirous of supporting his majesty 
in the just ‘prosecution of it? Or is our — 
concurrence upon all occasions thought a ~ 
thing so sure, so certain, that the usual - 
forms of consulting us are to be thus thrown 
aside? Are we then fallen so low, have 
we so long flattered a minister, that he 
can promise himself our easy. compliance,. 
though he refuse us the common civility 
due to us, and, answering for our conduct, 
advise his majesty to apply to the Com- 
mons, as the only part of parliament that 
has any thing left in its disposal? ‘The time 
has been, my lords, that the crown with 
honour’ and success has consulted this 


‘House; and sure I am, that I have many 


lords now in my eye, capable of giving. 
such advice to his majesty, as would tend: 


to the glory of his-reign, and the welfare 
. of his people. 


I am sorry, my lords, I cannot charita- ‘ 
bly suppose, that this contempt of us pro- 
coeded from a mistake and. oversight of 
the ministry’s. As the House of Com- 
mons has been the chief place of business 
this. session, it is possible your lordships — 


confer with the Lords no more about money.’ 
Read but .the Acts ef Parliament which the 
Speaker says come from the Commons, and 


you will see they are by the advice and con- 


sent of this House. A Message to the Com-. 
toons is enough for things that may come in. 
separate bills, but not when faggotted. If the 
words certain measures had been left out, the 
Message would have stood clear. After a bat-' 
tle in Spain that was lost, queen Anne sent to 
both Houses to enable her to repair the Ioss.: 
Money may be the consequence of every Mes-. 
sage. The message that was sent about the. 
Peerage Bill needed not have been sent. If. 
that Bill had passed, this House would have 
appeared with greater lustre, than it hath done.’ 
It was intended to prevent inconveniences from 
Scotland. | i. 
Carried, that the Question should not be put,- 
The bishop of Oxford did not vote. Lord 
Stanhope voted against putting the Ques 


tion, . . 


‘ 
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_may be as muchout of some people’s 
thoughts, as the Conyocation. is, but 
hardly, I believe, out of a minister’s. 
Some little circumstances or other are per- 
petually reminding him of us. Besides, 
my lords, this is not the first indignity of 
the kind that has been offered us: in the 
year.1726, the same thing happened ; and 
in a Message from his majesty to the Com- 
mons (probably penned by the same hand 
as this) the apsellation of parliament was 
iven them, as if the parliament of Eng- 
land were composed of their body only*. 
I must, theretore; consider the present 
case as a repeated invasion of the privileges 
of this House, highly reflecting upon the 
dignity of every. peer who has a seat in it. 
Why this has been thought a. proper time 
for such an attack, I know net, unless it 
be supposed, that the essence of a parlia- 

- went is lost. Was this the case, my 
lords, (which God forbid!) we should do 
right, however, to keep up the forms and 
customs of it, and maintain at least the ap- 
Premgoel what our ancesters enjoyed. 
f there are any such reflecting supposi- 
tions as these, if there are any such as 
flatter themselves, that a successful: cor- 
ruption has banished the freedom of par- 
hament, it is our duty, my lords, to blast 
such hopes, and shew we are not yet such 
humble dependants upon power, as. tamely 
to offer a sacrifice of our rights, whenever 


@ minister pleases to cal] for them. What /. 


a melancholy prospect should we lay be- 
fore the eyes of our countrymen, whose 
expiring liberties call loudly for our aid, 
if we, the guardians of their rights, were 
no longer to be protectors of our own ! 
Who, my lords, could have been the 
author of this Message, I own I am at a 
toss to say: it could not have been his ma- 
jesty’s: his royal favours to so many of 
your lordships, is a sure proof of his tender 
yegard to the honour aad dignity of this 
House: it could not have been dictated 
by any of the lords of his majesty’s privy 
_ council; they never would have advised to 
so great an infringement of their own pri- 
vileges: nay, they could not even have 
had cognizance of it: if they had, they 
would have AAs it. . Whosoever’s 
work it was, thus far I will venture to say, 
my lords, that it was formed upon that 
fatal, yet favourite plan of lessening the 
credit of parliament. For this dreadful 
urpose, 18 it not enough, that every of- 
fice and honour in the church and state 


# See Vol, 8 p. 518. 
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pass through the hands of one man? is.it 
not enough,. that he has it in his power te 
put virtue to the test, by privately applying 
that temptation, which he thinks 1s most. 
likely to succeed? Must also a general 
assault be given to the whole body of us; 
and shall the dignity and honour of. this 


House be treated as cavalierly as the mi- 


serable character of any single dependant ? 
_ Toavoid the odium and ‘reproach such 
an invasion of our privileges must naturally. 
incur, it has been artfully . insinuated, 
my lords, that this is matter of dispute 
between the Commons and us, so that, 
under the pretence of asserting the rights 
of one House of Parliament, the rights of 
the other may the more easily be violated. 
My Lords, this is no matter of dispute 
between the Commons and your lordshipss 
we ask nothing new, nothing unprecedent- 


ed: We do not attack any of their privi- . 


leges ; we only desire to remain in the pos-. 
session of our own: our utmost ambition 
in the present case js, to be looked upem 
as a House of Parliament, arid cone 
sulted by his majesty as such.. When 
our rights are thus plain and indubitable, 
our case becomes national, and the Com- 
mons themselves are interested in the 
support of it: whenever the dignity and 
authority of this House is. brought low, 
their rights and privileges will mot .be of 
long duration; and whenever any .im-. 
pious hand dare impose shackles apon usy 
the same fate will be prepared for avery 
other part of the legislature. .From ; 


acalamity the uninfluenced spirit of Ii- 


berty that reigns in this House, the inde- 
pendant sentiments of your lordshipss 
which neither interest nor power can, 
wean from your country’s cause, will, na. 
doubt, sufficiently protect the present. age ;. 
but we may lay foundations for the future: 
dishonour of this House, if we let pas# 
unregarded such dangerous precedents, as 
I apprehended this of his majesty’s demand. 


of Supply to the House of Commons - 


singly. I- must, therefore, humbly move 
your lordships, that you would come to 
this Resolution. That it is contrary te 


‘the usage of parliament, and derogatory: 


to the privileges of this House, that a Mes- 
sage signed by the king, asking a further’ 
Supply to enable his majesty to carry on a‘ 
war, should be sent to the House ol Cont 
mons singly, without taking any notice of 
this House.” eax “4 HE 


Lord Delawar : 


My lords; -I shall always be as jealdus 


rd 
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of the honour and of the rights and privi- 
leges of this House, as any lord in it; and 
shall. be as ready to resent any indignity 
that may be put upon it. But, my lords, 
we can put no greater indignity upon our- 


_ “gelves, than that of being jealous without 


cause, or resenting without. reason. In 
common life, a man that is unreasonably. 
suspicious, and apt to take every thing as 
an affront, is always uneasy in himself, and 
generally despised by others. It will be 
the same with your lordships: if, you 
should suppose you are affronted, when no 
affront is designed, or insist upon rights 
that do not properly belong to you, it will 
be the most effectual method you can 
take, for lessening or annihilating that 
ect which is due to you, as the highest 
ana most august assembly in the nation. 
It is not by jealousies and suspicions, or 
by menacing resolutions, that we are to 
aap that character, which this Honse 
is for so many ages deservedly borne, but 
by a prudent and steady conduct, and by 
shewing, that in all‘ our proceedings we 
have. sincerely at heart the honour of the 
crown,.the privileges.of the subject, and 
the happiness of the nation. 
. Iam not only surprized, but sorry, that 
any lord in this House should imagine, 
that his majesty, or any one that advised 
him, intended to put an affront upon this 
House, by sending to the Commons the 
—s which the noble lord has been 
) to mention, without sending at 
the same time the like message to this 
House. I am convinced, there. was no 
affront designed, and I cannot see the 
least shadow of reason why any lord should 
imagine there was. So far otherwise, my 
lords, I must think it would have been ex- 
tremely improper to have sent any such 
e to this House, because it relates 
tonothing but the Supplies for the service 
of the ensuing year. It is the business of 
the other House to grant the necessary 
supplies, it is from the other House that 
such supplies are asked by the crown, and 
therefgre, it is to the other House, and, I 
think, to it alone, that application ought to. 
be made for any additional supply. 
-Ip all the speeches that have been made 


_ from the throne for many years past, your 


lordships may observe, that our sovereign 
has always addressed himself  polaunapaie 
tothe gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
when he mentioned the Supplies necessa 
for the current service. In that speec 
which his present majesty made at the open- 


_ jing of this session, he addresses himself par- 


being: sent to the Commons only. 


ticularly to the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, and tells them, that he has or- 
dered the Estimates to be laid before them, 
and that he hopes they will grant such e& 
fectual Supplies as may enable him to 
carry on the war with vigour. Was that 
particular address to the other House then 
found fault with ? Was it ever fouud fault. 
with? And yet, I must be of opinion, that 
we have as much reagon, or rather tore, 
te find fault with his majesty’s addressing 
himself upon thet occasion to the Cétmh- 
mons singly, as we can have, to find fault 
with hie having sent this message te that — 
House singly. = 
Our concurrence, it is true, my lords, 
is necessary for every article of supply- 
that can be granted. by the other Houte 5" 
but that concurrence has always-been ex- 
pected without being asked by the crown. 
Why therefore should we look upon its 
not having been asked by the crown upon 
this occasion, as a neglect, or as any sign 
of disrespect? Nay, if your lordships will 
but consider the Sarde of the message, 
you must see, that his majesty could not 
send it to this House. In that message 
his majesty acquaints his Commons, that. 
e has under his consideration, certains 
measures which would occasion some ex- 
traordinary expences, not comprehended 
in the estimates laid before that. Houses 
Could his majesty have expressed him- 
self so to this House? Have we any 
estimates before us, or was it ever cuse 
tomary to lay any such estimates before 
us? The message therefore, if it had 
been sent to this House, must have been 
altered some way or another; and, I con- 
fess, I am at a loss to conceive, how it 
could have been altered, so as to make it 
proper for being sent to this House, with- 
out inserting some words that might havd 
created a jealousy in the other; and this 
jealousy might, perhaps, have bred a con- 
tention between the two Houses, that 
would have been of the most dangerous 
consequence in the present conjaneture. 
This, my lords, is no groundless i- 
sinuation or pretence, in order ‘to excuse. 
the not sending that message to this House 
as well as the other. The sole right of 
granting supplies is a right which the 
other House hag always most strenuously’ 
asserted, and we as pertinaciously refused 
to admit. It isa dispute that has ocea- 
sioned great heats between the two Houses: 
as often ‘as it has been revived, and has 
sometimes put a full stop toall public bust- - 
ness. How fatal this might be in our pre- 
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sent circumstances, I must beg your lord- 
ships to consider. We are now, my lords, 
engaged in a dangerous war for vindicating 
the rights and privileges of the nation ; and 
therefore, 1 must beg that every lord who 
has a concern for our success, would take 
care to avoid every thing that may give rise 
toa contest about particular rights and pri- 
vileges amongst ourselves. This, I dread, 
may be the fate of the present question. 
If we should agree to it, I am afraid, it 
will be considered as a claim set up by us, 
that no article of supply ought to be de- 
manded of the Commons without demand- 
ing it at the same time ofus. This I must 
look upon as a new claim: it is a claim for 
which we have.no precedent; and it is a 
claim that will, I fear, create a misunder- 
standing between us and the Commons. 


Lord Talbot : 


When I consider you, my lords, as the 
supreme council of the crown, and ina yet 
higher light, as the hereditary guardians 
of the liberties of a free, brave and once 
flourishing people, I am struck with such 
reverential respect, such awful veneration, 
that I can scarcely give utterance to my 
thoughts in this augyst assembly. But 
when I reflect upon the insults offered to 
your dignity, the contempt shewn to your 
authority, that reverence, that veneration 


hath a contrary effect upon my mind: zeal 


for your rights, zeal for the interest of my 
country, inflames my breast, and drives 
from thence every selfish consideration: 
I am impatient to vindicate your honour, 
and eager to violate that silence prudence 
would always direct me to observe. When 
I read the printed Votes, by which you 
were informed of the transaction that gave 
rise to the important business of this day, 
I read them with concern, with ‘astonish- 
ment, with indignation. I endeavoured 
to discover what could have occasioned 
this neglect from. his majesty, this affront 
from his administration. I thoroughly 
examined the late conduct of the majority 
of your lordships, and found nothing that 
could incur the displeasure of those in 
power. Whatever measure they have con- 
descended to communicate to your lord- 
ships, hath always obtained your appro- 
bation ; and, in regard to public ceconomy, 
_to which the message taken notice of is 


chiefly relative, though it is far from my in- 


_tention to flatter you, I must say, you have 
never shewn a disposition so niggardly, as 
to oppose a single scheme. of ministerial 
generosity. .On the contrary, my-lords, 
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you have given indisputable proofs of your 
contempt for sordid: national frugality ; 
you have behaved as if you were persuaded, 
the kingdom abounded as much in wealth, 
as the heads of those, who have, in some 
former times, had the management of 
affairs, were fertile in projects to squander 
and consume it: nordo you entertain such 
a belief without substantial cause; for it. 
would be. absurd to imagine 200,000/: 
could be annually distributed among a part. 
of your lordships, by a nation which doth 
not enjoy the utmost affluence. But merit: 
in every way deserves a suitable reward ; 
and though a hundred lucrative employ- 
ments are possessed by members of this 
august assembly, the duty expected from 
them is so exactly observed, that the 
greatest part is enjoyed with unenvied re- 


‘| putation. 


The Commons have gone great lengths 
in excluding your lordships from any au- 
thority to alter Monéy bills, though no aid 
can be granted, no taxes imposed, without 
your consent. ‘They are very expert in: 
explaining, and assiduous in contriving 
precedents to support this unreasonable 
infringement of your- privileges; and, ‘in 
this point, every relaxation of your own, 
is a confirmation of their power. But, 


my lords, what you have hitherto scorned: 


verbally to admit, I hope you will disdain. 
virtually to allow. The whole nation is 
concerned in your supporting your con- 


-stitutional rights; for though some short- 


sighted politicians may imagine, by lessen- 
ing you, the Commons will be aggrandized, 
in fact it will be found, that every attempt 
to render you insignificant, will be a step | 
towards making the crown absolute. 
. The other House hath been under the 
controul of one of its own members: may 
it never again be in the like abject state !- 
But should that vile, detestable, seductive 
art, corruption, ever insinuate itself into 
that assembly, the effects. may be as fatal, 
though the means more contemptible, than: 
the hypocrisy, sagacity, and intrepidity of 
Cromwell. If a majority in that House, 
instead of being really the representatives 
of the nation, should be elected by not 
more than 50,000, out of ten million of 
people, and these 50,000 the dregs of 
the populace: if a minister, by the assist- 
ance of a venal crew, the direct represen- 
tatives of their infamous constituents,. 
should be secure of carrying every point, 
to his own inclination: if by ~ 
them. he shall be able to frustrate every 


inquiry into public measures: if any motion ' 
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to prevent a mercenary contagion from . 


extending its baneful influence over those 


entrusted with the liberties of their country, - 
shall be ixsolently: rejected: if a law in the ' 
statute books for that salutary purpose | 


‘shall be notoriously violated, and explained 
contrary both to the spirit and letter of 
such a law; what will be the fate of this 
unhappy nation, if your lordships are not 
then inacondition to protect your country? 
The motion is so moderate,—a mere as- 
sertion of indubitable rights, that I think, 
no method of evading it ought to be used. 
indeed, .if strength of argument, enlivened 
by all the force-of eloquence, and ‘truth 
delivered with dignity, because. dictated 
by a heart whose predominant passion. is 
the public welfare, can have any weight 
here, the fate of the. noble lord’s: motion 
may be safely rested upon what he hath 


so fully, so honestly urged in support of it. 


The Lord Chancellor : 


‘Before we can with any propriety enter 


. seriously into the debate, it is necessary 


we should well understand the nature of 
the question before us. . I shall not, there- 
fore, at present trouble you with enterin 


into the merits, I shall only take the liber- 


ty to state the question, according as. it 
appears to me.. His majesty, in his Speech 


-. from the throne, at.the. opening of the ses- 


sion, demanded of the other House a sup- 
ply for the service .of the ensuing: year, 
and told them he would order estimates of 
the particular services to be laid. before 
them., Those estimates were accordingly 
laid before them ; but then, as we are now 
engaged in a war, and as his. majesty, . it 
seems, is, resolved to undertake, if possible, 
some secret expeditions against the ene- 
my, an account of which neither can nor 


ought to be made public, a greater supply 


will be necessary than can. appear by the 
estimates laid before the other House, and 
this his majesty thought himself obliged to 
acquaint them of; because, otherwise, he 
could not have expected any greater sup- 
ply than appeared necessary by the esti- 
mates he had ordered to be laid before 
them, and consequently he could not have 
undertaken any secret @xpedition against 
the enemy, however probable the success 
might have appeared, or however expe- 
dient future accidents or circumstances 
might have rendered it for him.to engage 
in such gone. The Message, thercfore, 
I can look upon in no other light, than as 
‘a Message to the other House, to acquaint 
them, that some.expences would be neces- 
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sary, of which no estimate could be made; 
and in this light I must look upon it as a 
sort of estimate, and must think, that your 
lordships have as much reason to com- 
plain, ‘that‘all tlie estimates for the parti- 
cular services of the ensuing year, were 
not cOmmunicated to you, as well as to 
the other House, as you have to complain, 
that this estimate was not communicated 
to you at the same time it was sent to the 
Commons. | 


Lord Carteret: 


My lords; I am surprised to hear the 
noble lord that spoke last, state the case 
as he has done. It is not possible to look 
upon this Message in any light that can 
make it bear the least resemblance to an 
estimate. It is a message for a new sup- 
ply; a supply arising from new measures, 
which were not so much as hinted at in his 
majesty’s speech from the throne. Let 
us, my lords, but consider the words of his 
majesty’s speech, and we must conclude, 
that the message now under our conside- _ 
ration, can have no relation to any supply ° 
thereby demanded. His majesty, when he 
addresses himself to the Commons, tells 
them, that he has ordered estimates for 
the service of the ensuing year, and like- ~ 
wise accounts of the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the current year, as also an esti- 
mate of the charge of raising a body of 
marines, to be laid before them; and then 
‘he says, he cannot doubt but they will 
grant such effectual apps as may ena- 
ble him to carry on the war with vigour. 
Can the word, supplies, here relate to any 
thing, but the estimates and accounts, | 
which. his majesty had ordered to be laid 
before them? Can any one suppose, his 
majesty meant, that it should relate to a 
charge of which no estimate or account 
could be laid before them? Or, could any 
lord in this House suppose, from what his . 
majesty there said, that any measures 
were.to be undertaken, which were not to 
be mentioned in any of the estimates? If 
any such measures were then thought on, 
they ought to have been mentioned in his 
majesty’s speech from the throne: if the 
have since fallen under consideration, his 
majesty should have been advised to have 
come again to the. House, and acquainted 
us of it by a new speech, or at least he . 
should have been advised to have commu- '. 


nicated it to both Houses by message. If . 


his majesty had, by either of these me- 
thods, told'us, that he had under his cons. 
sideration such measures as wouid require 


” 
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an additional expence, but could not be. 
am sure I should net, I 


eommunicated, 3 
believe no lord in this House would have 
desired a discovery. 

It is the business of the other House, 
my lords, to consider and determine, what 
supplies may be necessary for the public 
_gervice: it is their business to consider 


and determine, what ways and means may 


be most proper for raising those supplies ; 
and we are to give our concurrence, if we 
think they aren the right. But as to the 
measures or services which make those 
supplies necessary, it is our business to 
consider and determine, whether or ne 
they are proper: it is this House that his 
maajesty ought chiefly to consult upon such 
' e@ecasions: therefore no supplies ought to 
he either asked or granted, till the mea- 
gures or services have been communicated, 
or at least mentioned to this House, either 
by speech or message; and as from the 
_ very words of the message, it ars to be 
2 message ‘for a new supply, which is te be 
applied to services or measures, that were 


never before so much. as hinted to this. 


House, it ought for this reason to have 
been communicated to this House, to the 
end that we might have had some oppor- 


tunity: of approving or disapproving of the | 


macasures; and, at the same time, it ought 
to have been commuaicated to the other 


‘House, to the end that they might have 


provided the supplies necessary for carry- 
ing on those measures. ~ 


_ The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


_ My Jords, however proper or nece 
the LB ach now omer ae consid aration 
may be, I wish that noble lords wouid, 
when they make any motion, keep close 
to the argument, and avoid. launching out 
into personal invectives. The introductory 
hes that have been made in favour of 
motion, looked, in my opinion, more 
hike an introduction to an impeachment, 
than an introduction to a motion for vin- 
dicating the privileges of this House. If 
our liberties are expiring, my lords, or if 
any attack has ‘been. lately made: upon 
them, why does not seme one‘of the noble 
losda that think so, stand up in his place, 
and impeach those who. are carrying on, 
or centriving any such attack ? It is what 
every lord has a right to do; It is what 
every lord ought to do. Instead of be- 
wailing upon every occasion the danger 
our liberties and. constitution are exposed 
to, by seeret machinations or fraudulent 
practices, they ought to. explain those 


J 
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machinations and practices to the House, 


ce 


and they ought to conclude with an im 
peachment in form ageinst the persons they 
suppose to-be the authors of such wicked 
and dangerous designs.—-I h my lorda, 
I have az great a concern for the liberties of 
the nation, and for the rights and privileges 


| of this Hause, as any lord that hasthe honour 


of having a seat m this august assembly: 
if [thought that any attack had been made 
upon either, no lord should be more ready 
than I, to concur in measures for bringing 
the guilty authors and abettors to condiga 
punishment. But I do not think, that 


. the least attack has been lately made upon 


either; and in the present case, I do not 
think it can be supposed, there was a 
design of attacking the rights and pri- 


vileges of this House. His majesty, in his | 


<< from the throne, desired such sup- 
plies as might be effectual for enabling him 
to carry on the war with vigour; and if 
any one of those’ supplies be of such a 
nature, as not to admit of an estimate, can 


we suppose, that his not acquainting us of _ 


this, was designed as a violation of any of 
the privileges of this House? It is well 


known to every lord here, that no estimate . 


is.ever laid before us. We generallyagree, 
or we may disagree, to the supplies grant- 
ed by the other House, without seeing any 
estimate. Whereas in the other House, a 
particular estimate for each partioular ser- 


“vice is‘always laid before them, and they 


never grant a larger sum for any particular 
service, than appears from the particular 
estimate to be necessary; nor do they 


grant any sum for any particular service, 


without having an estimate for that par- 
ticular service previously laid before them. 
Therefore, whea a service was to be in- 
eurred, for which no particular estitnate 
could be made, it wag necessary for his 
majesty to tell them so; but in my opinion, 
it would have been both improper, and 
contrary to the usage of parliament, to 
have said any thing of it to this House in 
his majesty’s speech, and much more 80, 
to have acquainted us of it by a-particular 
Message. It would very probably have 
given the alarm to the. House, as.if 
his majesty desigfed, that we should -im- 
terfere with them in granting the neces- 


sary supplies; and therefore, I think, his | 


majesty’s not communicating this Message 
to us, wasso far froin being any sign of disre« 
spect towards us, that it wasarew testimony 


of his wisdom, and of the great regard he- 


has to the usage of parliament, and to the 


peace and happiness of his people ——But, 


a 
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suppose, my lords, I were ef opinian, that 
this Message. ought to have been com- 


younicated to this House at the same timeit |. 


was communicated to the other ; yet, as I. 
am fully satisfied, that no affront was in- 


_ tended to be put upon us, by. not sending 


this or some such message to us, at the 
same time. it. was sent to the other House, 
J could not, in our present circumstances, 
€oncur with the motion now before 
you ; because I should be afraid, that our 
€oming to such a resolution might. inter- 
rupt that: unanimity, which is so _ne- 
cessary for bringing the war we are now 
engaged in, to a happy and speedy issue ; 
and when the. noble Jord considers this, 
4 hope he will not insist upon having this 
motion. put to the question. 


~ Lord Onslow : . 


_ My lorfis; I cannot pretend to be -so 
nice a judge of the rights and privileges 
of this House, assome of your lordships 
may be; but I cannot think, that an appli- 


cation-to the other House singly, in any 


miatter that relates to the supply, is sucha 
direct and open violation of the rights 
and privileges of this House as ought 
to prevail with us, to come to a resolution 


that may raise heats and animosities 


about particular rights and privileges 
amongst ourselves, when the rights and 
privileges of the whole nation are in 
so much danger. I am persuaded, an 


account of this motion will be looked 


on as very good néws by the late 


_ duke of Ormond at the head of his rebel 


army in Spain. From the very motion itself, 
I believe, both he and the court of Spain 
will conceive hopes ‘of success in their in- 
tended invasion; and if they conceive 
such hopes for the motion, what will they 


_ not expect should they hear of its being 


agreed to? I am for doing nothing that 
may give them the least encouragement to 
attempt an’ invasion upon this nation, and 
sheretore I shall be against agreeing to the 
resolution proposed. 


~ Lord Delawar : 


. My.lords; I was in some-hopes the ne- 
ble lord would have been prevailed on to 
have stood up and waved his motien; but 
as the question seems to be insisted on, 
and as some lords may be under difficulties 
with regard toa negative’s being put upon 
such a motion, and yet may be convinced, 
that the present is a very improper time 
for our coming to such a resolution, there- 
+ (VOL XE]. 


-_ 


- being-sent to the Commons onli, 


\ 
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fore I shall beg leave to move, That the. 
previous question may be put. . 


Lord ‘Carteret : ~~ | 
My lords; upon such a motion as this, 


| I am extremely “surprized to hear any of 


your lordships move for the previous ques- 
tion. The previous question, my lords, 
may in many cases be right,'but surely it 
cannot be so in this. When a motion is 
made, which appears to be in itself right, 


but which is neither necessary nor proper 


to be put to the question at that time, the 
previous question may then properly be 
moved for, and it is prudent to make use 
of it for waving a question, which does not 
then necessarily retjaire an affirmative, and 
which cannot, in its own nature, admit of 
a negative. Bat can the question now be- 
fore you be said to be of such a nature? 
My lords, if it cannot admit of a negative, 
it necessarily and immediately requires an 
affirmative. It is a question that affects 
the honour of this Ni caee: and conse+ 
quently the honour of every lord in it, 
Ifthe honour of this House has been at- 


| tacked. by sending such a message to the 


House of Commons singly, which the pre- 
vious question supposes, will any of your 
lordships say, that we ought not imme. 
diately to vindicate our own honour, at 
least by such a resolution as my noble 
friend has been pleased to propose? Can 
our agreeing to such a resolution be ate 
tended with bad consequences at this 
time, any more than at another? My 
lords, it can be attended with no bad 
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consequences either to the nation in ge- . 


neral, or to any particular man. It is 
so prudently drawn up, that it can affect 
no person in the kingdom: but if such a 
thing could be supposed, shall we allow 
the safety of any subject whatever to 
stand in competition with the honour and 
dignity of this House ? | 


We may talk of impeachments, my lords, - 


and of the right that every lordinthis House 


has, to stand up in his place, and impeach — 


whomsoever he supposes to be guilty ; but 
if it should appear, which I hope, it never 
shall, that the majority of your lordships 
have a greater regard for the safety of any 
particular subject, than for your own: ho- 
nour, or the honour of this assembly, [ am 
sure it would be an imprudent and very 
ridiculous step in any lord, to rise up and 
impeach that person before this assembly, 
even though he could bring evident proofs 
of his being guilty of the most heinous 
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crimes and-misdemeanors. In all cases of 
impeachment, there are several prepara-. 
tory steps or motions necessary, before 
any lord can directly impeach ; and when 
such preparatory motions are disagreed to 
by theHouse, it becomes impracticable for 
_ any lord to proceed to an impeachment. In 
the present case, if what is now complained 
of, were of such a heinous nature, as to 
deserve an impeachment, the first prepara- 
tory step would be some such motion as 
' this, and the next would be a motion for 
addressing his majesty, to know who had 
“advised him; both which motions must be 
agreed to, and an answer returned from 
his majesty, before any lord could stand 
a his place, and impeach the person 
who gave the advice. But at present there 
is no such design: if there were, the mo- 
tion would have been drawn up in much 
stronger terms. We may see, from the 
terms in which it is drawn up, that the no- 
ble lord has no other design, than to vindi- 
cafe the rights and privileges of this 
House ; and for this purpose, his motion 
will have a good effect, whatever may be 
‘its fate. Even though our agreeing to it 
should at this time be prevented by the 
previous question, yet the very motion 
will, I hope, poe any minister’s daring 
to shew such a contempt of this House 
for the future. | 
- This, I hope, my lords, will be the con- 
sequence of the motion, even though you 
should put the previous question upon it ; 
but if that question should pass in the ne- 
gative, I must beg your lordships to consi- 
der what effect it may have with regard to 
your characters. By putting the previous 
question, you admit, that. the motion is in 
itself right: what reason then can be as- 
signed for your not agreeing to it? None 
but the regard you have for those who 
have, at present, the honour to be his ma- 
jesty’s counsellors and advisers; and will 
not the censorious world from thence con- 
clude, that you have a greater regard for 
them, than you have for your own honour 
or reputation ? Therefore, if the previous 
‘ question should be put, as it must be, if 
insisted on, I hope every lord that thinks 
the honour of this House is not in the 
— Jeast affected, by the sending of this mes- 
sage to the other House without taking 
any notice of this, as well as every lord, 
who thinks otherwise, will give his affirma- 
tive upon the previous question, in order 
that. the principal question may be put; 
for those who think the honour of this 


House not in the least affected, ought to 
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their own characters; 


‘ ‘ 
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be for having a negative put upon’ the 
principal question, in order to vindicate 
and those who 
think otherwise, ought to insist upon hav- 
ing the peers question immediately 
agreed to, in order to vindicate the honour 
of this assembly. In acase of honour, my 
lords, there is no doubt to be admitted of ; 
for no man can have a true regard to his 
honour, that does not immediately endea- 
vour to vindicate it, in every case where 
there is the least suspicion of its being 
attacked. i 

But, my lords, can any one of your lord- 
ships doubt of the affront that has been put 
upon this House, in net communicating to 
us a measure in which the nation is so . 
much concerned? Are we to agree to thé 
supplies voted by the other House, with- » 
out knowing any one reason for our so do- 


ing? The other House will VMpeesied I 
‘hope they will, grant a supply 


or the mea- 
sures now under his majesty’s considera- 
tion; but how are we to know that there 
are any such measures under his conside~ 
ration? Are we to take an information, 
with regard to his majesty’s intentions, 
from the Commons? God forbid, my lords, 
that ever any of your lordships should en- — 
tertain so mean a thought. What can we 
think then of this neglect? Must we not 
think, that we are forgotten by his majes- _ 
ty, or, at least, by those who have the he- 
nour to advise him? And, if this House 
should once come to be forgotten by the 
crown, it will be forgotten by every man int 
the kingdom. It will be deserted even by 
those who then have the honour, I may may 
the misfortune of being members. It will 
then be attended only by three or four 
court lords, and perhaps half a dozen or a - 
dozen of prelates; and, if this should ever 
come to be the case, we may easily judge 
what weight or authority it will have among ( 
the people. _ : 

For this reason, my lords, I think we are 
infinitely obliged to the noble young lords 
that made and seconded this motion ; and, 
if they have expressed themselves a little 
warmly, they ought to be applauded. = It 
is natural for a young gentleman of any 
spirit to grow warm, when he thinks his 
honour in the least degree attacked. My 
lords, it is with pleasure I perceive a spirit 
of virtue and liberty beginning to prevail  - 
among the young lords of this House. 
Their exanfple will, I hope, he followed 
by all the youth of the nation; and there- 
fore, I must look upon. them as the best se- 


curities we can have for the preservation 
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and improvement of our own constitution. |.which make the mpeiie necessary, are 


Old men may, perhaps, be a little too pas- 
sive: they may sit still under an encroach- 
ment, rather than expose themselves to the 
danger and fatigue of opposing it; and 
thus, by suffering pucroachiment after en- 
croachment, the constitution® may be un- 
done: put, when the youth of a free na- 
tion are indued with a true spirit of virtue 
and honour, they will take fire upon the 
first encroachment: they will bear any fa- 
tigue, they will expose themselves to any 
danger, rather than allow the first to go 
unpunished, or at least unresented ; and 
thus, by opposing the first, they will pre- 
vent a second. 

It is needless, my lords, ta ask a prece- 
dent for our complaining of the message 
now under our consideration. It is hardly, 

sible there should be any one directly 
in point, There never was such a mes- 
sage sent to both, or either House of Par- 
liament, before the year 1717. But, I 
must observe, that this is not the first af- 


_ front that has of late been attempted to be 


put upon this House. In the year 1726, 
is late majesty was advised, in a message 


then sent, to call the other House the Par- 


liament, as if this House had been no 
branch of the legislature. This was then 
properly resented: those who advised it, 
were obliged to own it was a mistake ; and 
it was, almost with tears in their eyes, they 
prevented a farther resentment. This isa 
precedent for our complaining when any 


_ neglect seems to be shewn us by the crown. 


The two cases, I shall grant, are far from 
being parallel; for the present case is as 


anuch stronger than the former, as facts 


are stronger than words. In the former 
case, the other House was, in words ohly, 
called the parliament; but in the present, 
they are, in fact, treated as such. They 
have been singly consulted in a point of 
the greatest importance and concern to 
the public, as if we, of this House, had no 
share in the legislature or government of 
our country. Therefore, if we had then 
reason to complain, as the majority of this 
House, at that time, thought we had, the 
reason we now have, is more cogent, and 
ought to be mort prevailing. | 
Our sovereign’s addressing himself, in 
his Speech, to the other House particu- 
Jarly, when he mentions the necessary 
supplies, can afford no pretence or excuse 
for the neglect now shewn to this, In. 
every speech from the throne, the first 
part of it is addressed to both Houses ; 
and, in that, the measures or, services 


ry 4 


mentioned : being us informed of the 
services, we may Judge of them, and may 
declare against them, if we think them im- 
proper or inconsistent with the public 
good. But with regard to the services or 
measures mentioned in this message, we 
have had no information of them, in a par- 
liamentary way, and therefore can no wa 

judge of them, or give his majesty any ad- 
vice concerning them. If his majesty had 
been so good as to let us know, that he has 
certain measures under® his consideration, 
which will. occasion some extraordinary 
expence, not comprehended in the esti- 
mates lIgid before the other House, I 
should certainly have approved, without 
enquiring what the measures were, and 
should have been eat ge mld concurred 
in granting a supply sufficient for carryin 

threes sro es ecatian: because, I believe. 
they are right, and such ag may contribute 
to our success in the present war. But, if 
I had thought otherwise, if I had thought 
that his majesty had been advised to send | 
the fleets and armies of this kingdom upon 
some romantic expedition, I would have 
been so far fram approving, that I should 
probably have moved for an address, in 
order to give his majesty proper advice 
upon the occasion; and,if the other House 
had granted a supply for the carrying on 
of such measures, I should have refused 
giving it my concurrence in this House. 
Whereas, in the present case, I canneither ~ 
approve nor disapprove of the measures ; 
and, if the grant of a supply for carrying 
on measures I know nathing of uf a par- 
liamentary way, should come up from the 
other House, I am sure, I shall think my- 
self bound in duty to my king and coun- 
try, as well as for the -sake of the honour © 
of’ this House, to oppose as much as I can 
our pring our concurrence to such a 

an - 

It is true, my Lorde, the Estimates for 
the particular services are not laid before: 
this House ; but I hope no lord imagines, 
that it is because we have not a right te 
examine into the supplies granted by the 
other House for answering those services. 
We may not only examine into them, but 
we may prevent their having any effect, by 
refusing our concurrence ; we ought to do 
so, when we know ngthing in a parliamen- 
tary way, of the services for which they 
were granted; and though the estimates 
for the particular services are not usually 
laid before us, yet our sovereign, in his 


speech from the throne, at the opening of 
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the session, either does, or ought to’com- : 


municate to us, in general terms, the ser- 
vices for which the supplies are to be 
granted, and in our presence acquamts the 
other House, that he has ordered the par- 
ticular estimates and accounts to be laid 
before them. Nay, even as to those esti- 
mates and accounts, we may, if we please, 
call for them, and may examine particu- 
Jarly into every one of them: it would be 
our duty to do so, if we should have the 
least suspicion, thgt any one of them were 
false, or over-charged. | 

From what I have said, my Lords, I 
hope, it will appear that those who advised 
his majesty to send a message to the other 
House, relating to public measures to be 
undertaken, without taking any notice of 
this louse, have been guilty of a violation 
of: our rights and privileges, as one, and I 
hope I: may yet say, the superior House 
of Parliament; and this violation, it is the 
more necessary for us to take notice of, 
because it is a violation of those parlia- 
mentary forms of proceeding, which, by 
our constitution, it has always been thought 
necessary to observe. Such a violation; 
my lords, gives me a most melancholy con- 
sideration: because the substance of a 
constitution of government must be gone, 
before any one will dare to attack the 
forms. Even in the most absolute go- 
vernments that have been established upon 
the ruins of liberty, the forms of their an- 
cient constitution have been preserved. 
Tt Romans retained their senate and 
their popular magistrates, even under their 
yiost arbitrary and tyrannical empcrors ; 
and the consent of that senate seemed to 
be asked to every public act; the election 
of their consuls, their tribunes, and several 
other magistrates, seemed to be left to the 
free choice of the people; but every one 
knows; that their senates dlways approved 
what the tyrant’s chief. minister dictated, 
and the people always chose for their ma- 
gistrates, the persons that were nominated 
by him; so that in effect the government 
was as absolute, and much more tyran- 
nical, than it could have been, had they 
had no appearance of a senate, or of any 
popular magistrate. In France likewise, 
the forms of their ancient free constitution 
are still preserved. The parliament of 
Paris still registers the king’s edicts; but 
that parliament has not now the liberty to 
refuse. So in this House, we may be al- 
- lowed to approve of those measures, which 
pur sovereign and his ministers have before 
resolved on ; and this form, or rather farce 
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of having our approbation, may be con 
tinued for many years after our liberty of 
power of refusing it is taken away. 1 hopd 


the ceremony of having our approbation . 


is not as yet become a mere piece of form, 
or a mere farce; but from the treatment 
ndw complained of, I must suppose, that 
those who advised his majesty to treat us 
in such a manner, are Of opinion, that 
even this:farce is now become unneces- 
sary, for, it seems, they do not think our 
approbation to their measures so much 


-|as worth asking. — | 


My Lords, the constitution of our go- 
vernment, according to its ancient form, is 
the most perfect, I believe, that was ever 
established; and therefore we certainly 
will, as long’ as we have any honour or 


public spirit left, endeavour to preserve it. 


A very great historian and politician has 
long ago said, that the best form of go- 
vernment is that which consists of a cer- 
tain mixture of the three principal sorts of 
government; but such a form of govern- 
ment, says he, cannot possibly long en- 
dure. We in this kingdom have fallen 
upon that mixture, which he recommends ; 
and thank God, we have hitherto defeated 
his prophecy. Our ancestors have pre- 


served that mixture for many ages, often 


at the risk of their lives and fortunes ; God 
forbid! my lords, it should perish in our 
hands. But if we should once allow any 
minister to tread under foot, or in the least 
despise the rights and privileges ‘of this 
Flouse, or to advise our sovereign to do 
so, the dignity of the peerage will evanish, 
and if the dignity of the peerage should 


evanish, the dignity of the crown itself 


will be gone; ior the dignity of our sove- 
reign consists in his being sovereign lord 
of a free people, and a great number of 
considerable and independent lords. Our 
Constitution will soon deviate into a demo- 
cracy, which will of: course soon come 
under the absolute rule of one, perhaps, 
one of the lowest rank among them. ‘This 
has been already once our fate, and this 
may pone be again our fate, if we 
should ever bring ourselves into public 


contempt, by allowing a daring and usurp-— 


ing minister to trample upon our rights 
and privileges. To prevent this for the 
future, is the only intention of the present 
motion; and therefore, I hope, every lord 
that thinks there is the least cause to sup- 


pose, that our honour has been attacked . 


by the late neglect that has been shewn 
us, will give his affirmative to the principal 
question, for I cannot think the noble jor 
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will insist ‘upon the previous question, be- 
cause I have shewn, that every lord in this 
House, let his opinion be what it will, 
onght to be for having the principal ques- 
tion immediately determined. 


~ The Duke of Newcastle : 


_ My lords; with regard to the motion 
now ‘under your lordships’ consideration, 
the previous question | think is right, and 
for this very reason, because the principal 
question is not right. There are many 
questions, which ought to have a negative 
put upon them, whereof I think this is 
one, and yet there may be danger in at- 
tempting to put that negative; because, if 
the principal question should be put, what 
by the ill grounded prejudices of some, and 
the unreasonable difficulties of other, it 
may be carried in the affirmative, very 
much to the detriment er danger of the 
commonwealth. 

The present question, my Lords, is, I 


‘say, In my opinion, a question of this 


nature: if it were to be.put, I should be 
under no difficulty in giving my negative 
to it, because, I think, the sending of this 
message to the other House singly, was 
neither contrary to the customs of parlia- 
ment, nor any way derogatory to the 
rights or paves of this House. His ma- 
jesty, in his speech from the throne, ac- 
quainted us of the just and necessary war 
he was.engaged in, and in our presence 
demanded of the other House such ef- 
fectual aur as might enable him to 
carry on the war with vigour. -In our pre- 
sence he told the other House, that he had 
ordered the estimates, for the service of 
the ensuing year, to be laid before them; 
but could any lord of this House, or any 
member of the other, then imagine, that 
estimates could be made of all the services 
that in time of war might become neces- 
sary? We all know, my Lords, that in 
time of war, the most effectual measures 


- for carrying it on with success, are ge- 


nerally such as ought to be kept secret, 
till the very moment of execution. The 
preparations for the execution of such 
measures must be attended with an extra- 
ordinary expence, and it is impossible to 
Jay any estimate of thaf expence before 
either House of Parliament, without di- 
vulging those measures which are to be 
carried on. Therefore, I think, from his 
majesty’s speech itself, we could not but 
expect, that, besides the estimates usuall 

fad before the other House, and which 


_ jnight be laid before them without divulg- 
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ing those measures that ought to be kept 
secret, I say, we could not but from thence 
expect, that some certain sum would be 
demaided for the carrying on of measures, 
that neither could, nor ought to be com- . 
mynicated; and the ascertaining of that — 
sum may, I think, properly be called the - 
estimate for those services or measures ; so 
that the message complained of, I must 
look upon as an additional estimate, or as 
an extension of the estimates previously 
laid before that House; and I do not think 
it is contrary to the customs of parliament, 
or derogatory to the privileges of this 
House, 1n his majesty, to lay, or to order 
to be laid, any sort of estimate before the 
other House, without ordering it at the 
same time to be laid before this. 

From the journals of parliament, my 
Lords, it will appear, that during the war 
with France in queen Anne’s reign, there 
were many such messages sent tothe House 
of Commons only. Nay, during the whole 
war, it was in every session the custom, to 
enable her majesty to apply any part ‘of 
the supplies granted in that session to 
secret, or not then thought of, services. 
And so far was this House. at that time 
from imagining, they were to be consulted 
with respect to every warlike measure 
the crown might think ' proper to under- 
take, that those disappropriating clauses, 
as I may call them, were always agreed to 
without the least intimation from the 
crown, that any secret measures were then 
under consideration. - ; 

I shall grant, my Lords, that when his © 

‘majesty is to ask the advice of hig parlia- 
ment, it is this House he ought principally 
to apply to. I shall likewise grant, that it 
is prudent in the crown to advise with its ' 
parliament in all cases of great importance, 
unless they be such as require great secresy. 
His present majesty has always done so; 
and has never, in the least, departed from 
that advice which has, from time to time, 
been givert him by his parliament. But, 
I hope, no lord will say, that his majesty 
is never to make the least step, without 
first consulting his parliament; and, in 
cases which require secresy, it is impos- 
sible for him to have the advice of his par- 
liament, because he cannot apply for it 
without divulging the secret. The mea- 
sures he has now under consideration, and 
which will require some extraordinary ex- 
pence, an estimate of which, or the amount 
of which, he has, according to custom, 
ordered to be laid before the other House, 
are measures which must be kept secret, 
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have no advice about from his parliament. 
If he had, by mesage, applied for the 
advice of the other House about those, or 
about any measures, the noble lord would 
have been right in his motion. A message 
for advice sent singly to the other House 
would certainly have been derogatory to 
the privileges of this; but, his majesty 
neither asks, nor can ask any advice as to 
those measures, either of them or us. As 


_ the measures must be kept secret, it would, 


the war with vigour, of whi 


in my opinion, have been absurd to have 
sent any message relating to them, to this 
House. His majesty was obliged to tell 
the .other House, that besides the esti- 
mates laid before them, some farther ex- 
pence would be necessary for carrying on 
no estimate 
could be laid before them, because the 
measures concerted for that purpose were 
such as could not be communicated. Such 
a message could not, 1 am sure, be pro- 

rly sent to this House; and, I must 
desire the Lords to consider, how it would 
have sounded, to have desired our advice 
about measures, and at the same time to 
have told us, that thuse measures were 
such as could not be communicated to us. 
Therefore, I must think that the not 
sending of this message to us is so far 
from being derogatory ‘to our privileges, 


that it would have been inconsistent with 


XN 


‘dent for it. 


our dignity, to have sent it to us in the 


terms in which it was sent to the other ' 
House, or in any terms in which it could 


have been conceived. | | 
Thus,. my Lords, it appears, that his 


majesty could not say any thing to us in. 
relation to those measures, which render - 
this extraordinary supply necessary ; and: 


es to the supply itself, as well as the mea- 
sures for which it is granted, we shall have 
an opportunity to give our consent to both, 
when the appropriation-clause comes to 
receive the concurrence of this House, 
which it must do, before it can be passed 
jnto a law. Therefore, there can, in my 
apinion, be no just reason for this com- 
plaint, and I am sure, there is no prece- 
That in 1726, is far from 
being an authority for it. The other 
House singly was then called the parlia- 
ment, which was certainly a mistake, and 
avhich might perhaps, have been of bad 
consequence to the honour and dignity of 
this House, if it had not been resented ; 
but, in. the message now under our consi- 
deration, the other House is neither called 


the parliament, nor treated as such: It is 
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‘and therefore they are such as he can 


treated only as that House of parliament 
before which the estimates are usually 
laid, and in this, I think, no lord can say, 
there is any mistake or impropriety, nor, 
can it, in my opinion, in the 3 
either the handle and dignity, or the 
rights and privileges of this House. 

For these reasons, my lords, J should 
be under no difficulty in giving my negan 
tive to the motion; but, as other lords 
may not be so fully convinced in this case 
as Iam, and may therefore be unwilling 
to put a direct negative upon the motion, 


therefore, I think it the best way to put 


the previous question, and when . that 
question is put, I shall most heartily give 
it my negative, in which, I hope, most of 
the lords that hear me wil? concur. 


The Ear! of Chesterfteld : 


My lords; I am surprized to hear the: 


noble duke say, that this message ought, 
to be considered as an estimate, or that it 
could not have been conceived in such 
terms, as to make jt proper for being com- 
municated to this Howe: Is there an 

word in the message, that can make it loo 

like an estimate? Is there the least mens 
tion of any sum, either in general or pars 
ticular? Ifhis majesty, in his message to 
the other House, had said, that he had 
under his consideration certain measures, 
which would occasion an extraordinary 
expence of 2 or 300,000/. nat compre- 
hended in the estimates laid before them, 
there might then have been some reason 


| to call it an estimate ; though even in that, 


case, it ought to have been communi- 
cated to this House, as well as the other, 
But in the words it is expressed, I think it 
impossible to find out a pretence for call- 
ing it an estimate, or any thing like an esti- 
mate; at least I must think, that those who 
have found outsuch a pretence, are mighty 
ingenious in contriving how to palliate or 
excuse an affront, that has been put upon 
this assembly ; which is a sort of ingenuity 
that would not look very well in private 
life, whatever it may do in public. 
vate life, if a man should, without design- 


ing an affront, do or say any thing, or com: 


mit any mistake or oversight, that might 


look like putting an affront upon ek 


he would be in tlie right, should he use al 
his arts to explain and excuse himself; 
but if the person who received the affront, 


should make use of any art or. me fala & 


for palliating the affront put upon him, ] 


should be apt to conclude, that sucha per- _ 


son had not such a regard to his 


A regar ; own ho- 
nour, as he ought to have. | 


ast affect, 


In prir . 
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' ‘Lam, therefore, nota little surprized, to 
find among your lordships, so much art 
' made use of upon this occasion, and such 
far-fetch’d glosses put upon this message, 
in order to palliate or excuse the neglect, 
or rather contempt, that has been shewn 
- us. But, my lords, it is impossible, in 
my opinion, to find any excuse that can 
have the least weight, upon those, who 
have a true and a nice regard to the ho- 
nour of this House. The message is 
plainly this, that his majesty has under his 
consideration, certain secret measures or 
designs for attacking or distressing the 
enemy, which will occasion an extra- 
ordihary expence, the particulars of which 
he cannot, for the sake of secresy, commu- 
nicate, but desires the assistance of the 
other House, for enabling him te carry 
them on, in the most effectual manner. Is 
not this a communication of his majesty’s 
designs, as far as they could be communi- 
cated? And ought not we to have had 
this communication made to us, as well 
asthe other House? Or was it less ne- 
cessary to ask our assistance, than to ask 
the assistance of the other House? No 
" minister could think it was, but he who 
thinks himself so sure of our favours, that 
eit are not worth asking. This, my 
, is treating us like the most common 


fitute. We have from his majesty 


d of augmentations of our forces by 
wea and land, we have heard of raising a 
body of marines: when the supplies grant- 
‘ed by the other House for these purposes, 
ehall come before us, we shall know what 
they are for; and I do not question, but 
your lordships will most readily give them 
your concurrence. But have we from his 
majesty heard any thing of certain secret 
measures now under his royal considera- 
tion? And if the other House should 
grant a supply for those measures, can we 


concur in granting such a supply, when we 


‘do not know, that there are any such mea- 
eures. The pd Meecha nace may in- 
form us, that the Commons have granted 
a certam sum of money for the carrying 
on of certain secret, warlike measures, but 
it cannot inform us, that his majesty then 
has, or ever had such measures in view; 
for this is information we can take from 
none but his majesty himself, and without 
this information, we shall act inconsis- 


tently with the honour and. dignity of this 
House, if we give our concurrence to a 


ply granted for such a 


) rpose. 
‘This, my lords, must 


ew how neces- 


@ary it was for his majesty, to acquaint us | 


being sent to the Commons only. 


A. D. 1740, [ars 


by message with his having such measures 


under his consideration ; and it was.so easy 
to have formed-a proper message for that 


purpose, that I am astonished to hear the 


possibility of it doubted of. Other lords 
may, perhaps, much better understand the 


method of drawing up p message from the 


crown to this House, because they have of 
late years had great practice in this way, 
more, I hope, than I shall ever have occa- 
sion for; but, in my: opinion, even the 
message sent to the Commons would have 
required but very little alteration, in or- 
der to have made it a message proper to 
to be sent to this House. If the words, | 
‘ not comprehended in. the estimates laid 
before this House,’ had been left out, and 
the word, “ Lords,’ put instead of the | 
word, ‘ Commons,’ I can see no reason, 
why it might not have been a message pro- 


per enough to have been sent to this 


House. We should then have had a pro- 
per information of his majesty’s having 
such measures under his consideration; 
and we shoyld have had an opportunity to 
approve of his majesty’s care and concern 
for the success of the war, and, perhaps, 
to give him some general advice in rela- 
tion to the measures proper to be pursued, © 
in case we had thought it necessary. I 
hope the danger of our presuming to give 
our advice upon so important an occasion, 
was not the reason of his majesty’s bein 
advised not to let us know, that he | 
any measures for the prosecution of the 
war under his consideration: for Iam sure, 
if it was, it ought to be resented in a much 
stronger manner, than the noblé lord has 
by his motion i : af 

But, my lords, whatever was the reason 
for neglecting, or purposely avoiding to 


| communicate his majesty’s intentions to 


us, at the same time they were communi« 
cated to the other House, it must appear, 
from see have said, to be a most 
notorious ecedented. sli ut 
upon this Hows: IT shall not ay ay 
lords, we were forgotten, or that any real 
injury has been done us. We were, I be- 
lieve, remembered; but it was in order to 
put a designed affront upon us. We have 
not been injured, but we have been slight- 
ed, which is worse; because a slight pro- 
ceeds always from contempt, whereas aa 
injury proceedsoften from fear. A power- 
ful, warlike, and jealous people can never 
beslighted ; but if their neighbours think 
them too powerful, they will, probably, 
take an opportunity, if they can lay hold 


of one, to do them a real injury, in order 
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to diminish their power. It is the same 
with any assembly of men: they must be 
contemned, before they can be slighted; 
and if we submit tamely to the slight we 
have upon this occasion met with, we ma 
assilre ourselves of meeting very soon wit 
a second from the same hand, and so with 
‘a third, a fourth, till at Jast we shall come: 
to be contemned, slighted, and insulted by 
the whole world. a 
The noble lord was, therefore; much in 
the right to take notice of this slight, that 
has been put upon us, and to take notice 
of it in the most solemn manner. J 
hope the majority of your lordships, at 
Jeast, will join with him upon this occa- 
sion. His youth can be no reason for 
reventing the oldest lord .in this House 
fom joining with him in such a just, such 
a necessary, and such a modest sort of re- 
sentment. It is not the first time’ a nation 
has been saved by the vigilance, the ala- 
crity, and the courage of a young man of 
quality. - Rome was saved by a very young 
lord, or patrician, when many of those that 
were much older than he, were like to 
' have ruined their country by their despair. 
When I say this, my lords, every one 
must know, I mean the great Scipio, after- 
wards called Africanus, who, before he 
~ -wvas 20 years of age, saved his country, by 
compelling those that were despairing, to 
take a solemn oath, that they should never 
leave nor forsake it. And if there be any 
amongst us, that despair of being able to 
preserve the dignity and authority of this 
House, I hope the example of the young 
Jords that made and seconded this motion, 
, will revive their drooping courage, and 
make thém resolve never to forsake or give 
ap those rights and privileges, for which 
their ancestors have so bravely fought, and 
so often bled. | 
. But fer God’s sake, my lords, why 
should we be so shy of declaring our opi- 
nion upon‘this occasion? Many, I hope, 
the majority of the lords of this House, 
| are of opimion, that the neglect lately 
shewn us; affects our honour in the most 
sensible part. Why should we refuse, or 
delay to reject or embrace this opinion? 
Let us peremptorily declare, whether it 
‘does, or does not. Suppose we should de- 
clare it does, by agreeing to the present 
motion, what prejudice can from thence 
ensue to the commonwealth? Such a re- 
- solution may, indeed, reflect a little upon 
the man, whe was the occasion of this slight 
being put upon us. Who he may be, I 
cannot comprehend. Such a slight could . 
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’ 


would it have been allowed, if the advice 
of any lord of this House had been asked. 
Yet there are several amongst us, who 
have the bonour to be of his majesty’s 


council; but I must suppose, that none of ~ 


them were. consulted upon the occasion. 
] am sorry they were not: I hope they do 
not often find themselves so much neg- 
lected. But let this resolution, if agreed 
to, reflect upon whom it will, it can do no 
hurt to the commonwealth, nor to any 
community or body of men in the king- 
dom. In the preservation of the rights 
and privileges of this House, every com- 


munity, every body of men in the nation, . 


haveaconcern. If oursshould be brought 
into danger, the rights and privileges of na 
body of men, nor of any particular man 
in the British dominions, could be secure: 
Therefore, my lords, for our own sakes, 


for the sake of our fellow-subjects, for the 


sake of our king, for the sake of our coun- 
try, we are obliged to be jealous of the 
rights and privileges of this House,. and 
consequently, I think, we are obliged to 
agree Immediately to this motion. 


The Lord Chancellor : 


My lords; as I have yet given ‘you ne 
other trouble in this debate, than merely 
to state the question under your conside- 
ration, I shall now give you my opinion 
upon it, which I shall do in as few words 
as possible. 
any of our rights or privileges had been in 
the least violated, by not sending the mes- 
sage complained of, to this House, at the 
same time it was sent to the Commons, ne 
one of your lordships could be more-ready 


than I should be, to agree to this motion, - 


er to any farther step that should be 
thought necessary for ascertaining and se+ 
curing our rights and privileges in time to 
come; but, I am so far from thinking it a 
violation, or even a neglect of any of our 
rights and privileges, that I think it was 
absolutely unnecessary, and would have 
been very~imprudent, to have sent any 


message to this House, upon the subject _ 
e know how: 


this message related to. 
strenuously, and with what warmth, the 
other House have for many years asserted 
their having the sole right of granting sup- 
plies. We know what animosities and 
divisions have arisen between the two 
Houses, as often as any question has been 
started upon this subject, and every lord 


must with terror form.in his mind an idea | 


of the unhappy state of anarchy this nation 


‘ 
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‘not proceed from the crown itself, nor 


My lords, if I thought that - 


. 
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would be ‘thrown’ into, should a breach’ 


happen in our present circumstance be- 
tween our two Houses. of . Parliament. 
This, I am convinced would have been the 
consequence, had his ‘majesty sent to this 
House,: a. message of the same kind with 
that sent to the other. The Commons 
‘would have immediately taken the alarm, 
and would have said, that his majesty, by 
sach a. message, had m a manner directed 
‘ws to interfere with, and encroach upon 


' them m their sole right of granting sup- 


plies. , : = 
Thus I have shewn, my lords, that it 
-would have been very imprudent-in his 


‘Majesty to have sent any message .upon 


‘this occasion to us; and that none of our 
rights or privileges, or even the deference 
that is due to us, made the sending of such 
‘& message to this House necessary, I shall 
now endeavour to shew. My lords, there 


‘are three sorts of messages which are 


‘usually sent by the crown, to both or either 
House of Parliament. The first sort are 
such as usually are, and ought to bé sent 
to both Houses: the second, such as are, 
and ought to be sent but to one House; 
‘and the third, such as ought to be sent to 
one or other of-the two Henge, according 
to the nature of the business to which 
they relate. Of the first sort are all mes- 
sages for advice, or for any new powers, 
especially ih affairs that relate to the pub- 
lic in general; as to which we all. know, 


.- that his present majesty -has - been very 


exact,and has never shewn the least sort of 


. neglect.to one or other of his Houses of 


Parliament. Of the second sort, are all 
messages that relate to the peerage, such 
as that in the year 1718, which was sent 
to this House only, and likewise all mes- 
sages relating any way to judicature, which 


are to be sent to this House singly, with- 


out taking notice of the other, -because 


' the cognizance of all such affairs belongs 


solely to this House; and yet, if an act of 
parliament be necessary for introducing 
any new regulation, with respect to either 
of these cases, we must have the concur- 
rence of the other House, before that re- 
gulation can be passed into a'law. Of 
this second sort likewise are all messages 
ee to the business of supplies, 
which, in order to prevent a breach be- 
¢ween the two Houses:of. Parliament, are 
now to be sent singly to the other House, 
without taking notice of this; and yet the 
grants of those supplies, that are’ made by 
the other House, before they can be ren- 
dered effectual by being passed-into g law, 
(VOL. XI.J sae 


being sent to the Commons only. 
must have the concurrence of this. 


A. D. 1740.’ [ase - 
And > 
of. the third sort, are all messages which 
are sent to either House of Parliament, re- 
lating to any one particular affair at that 
time under the consideration of that House. 
Now, my lords, if we consider the mes- 
sage upon which the noble lord’s motion is 
founded, and which he was pleased to read 
to you, we must conclude, that it is one of 
that sort of messages which are now to be 
sent singly to the other House, with- 
out taking notice of this; because it is a 
message that relates singly to the business 
of supplies. His majesty does not thereby 
desire the advice of parliament, nor does 
he desire any extraordinary power. The 
word measures are, indeed, mentioned, 
but they are such measures as neither are 
nor canbe explained, therefore his majes- 
ty could neither desire nor expect the ad- 
vice of either House of Parliament in re- 
lation to them: and as they are measures 
which his majesty, it seems, may under« 
take and carry on without any new powers, 
he had no occasion to ask for such, either 
from us or the Commons. He wants no- 
thing but a supply of money for that pur- 
pose, and that the other House insists 
upon the sole privilege of granting; .so 
that if his majesty had asked any such sup- 
ply of us, they would certainly have looked 
upon it as an encroachment upon their 
privileges ; and as this.is a point we have’ 
never yet given up, it would of course have 
occasioned a breach between the two 
Houses. .That this would have been the 
consequence, we may be convinced of, 
from the method in which this message 
was tteated by the other House. Upon 
their receiving this message, they did not 
vote an address by way of answer-to the 
crown, which is the usual method upon. 
other occasions ; but they immediately re- 
ferred it to the committee of supply, and | 
in that committee, I suppose, they, have 
granted such a sum, as they thought suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and that sum will, 
in the Appropriation Bill, be appropriated — 
to carry on suchf measures, as his majesty 
shall judge necessary in the further prose- 
cution of the war. When this clause comes 
before us for our concurrence, we have no | 
oceasion to enquire, whether his majesty . 
has any, or what measures under his con- 
sideration. From the nature of things we 
know, that in time of war, some measures 
may become necessary, which could neither 
be particularly communicated to, nor par- 
ticularly provided for, by parliament, either 


because it was necessary to. keep them se-- 


c21j] | 
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-eret, or because they were not then thought 
of; and therefore, we could not but ex- 
ta that some such grant would be made 
‘by the other House, and would be sent up 
.for our concurrence. Nay, even from his 
majesty’s speech we must have expected 
some such thing; for there, his majesty 
tells-us, that the services will be various 


and extensive ; from whence we could not 


but suppose, that particular estimates 
could not be made up for every service 
that might occur in the course of this en 
suing year. — | 


From what I have said, my lords, I hope 


it will appear, that the sending of this 


‘message to the Commons singly, without 
taking notice of this House, was no slight, 
nor an attack upon any of our rights or 
privileges, and that it would have been 
‘very imprudent in his majesty to have sent 


a message of this kind to us.; and it will 


hkewise, I hope, from thence appear, that 


it would not only be wrong, but very im- 
prudent im us, to agree to the. resolution 
proposed; for the same reasons that 
would have made it imprudent in his ma- 
jesty to send any such message to us, must 
make it imprudent in us to agree to such 
a resolution. If we should agree to it, we 
may expect, that the other House will 
presently take the alarm. They will cer- 
tainly hear something of the resolution: 
they will thereupon order a Committee to 
search our journals, which they. have a 
right to do; and upon that Committee’s 
poate: that they have found such a_re- 
solution in our journals, the, other Hause 
will certainly come to such resolutions, as 
_ must occasion a breach between the two 


Houses: how fatal the consequences of 


this breach may. be to the commonwealth, 
in our present circumstances, I shall leave 
to your lordships’ consideration. | 
This must shew, my lords, that.we ought 
to be extremely shy of agreeing. to the 
resolution proposed ; and at the same time 
I shall grant, that we ought also to be shy 
_ of giving it a direct negative; for though 
what is now complained of, is no violation 


of our rights or privileges, nor of that de-_ 


ference that is due to us from the crown; 
yet, if we should put a flat negative upon 
this motion, as it will stand upon record in 
our Journals, it may hereafter be made a 
precedent for something, that will be a real 


and downright violation of our rights and | 


privileges, or of that regard which ought to 
be shewn us, as the higher House of Par- 
_hament ; and for’this reason, I think, it is 
the most prudent method to suspend the 
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decision of this affair, by putting the pre~ 
vious question upon the motion. : 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; I am sorry I should be so | 
often obliged to trouble: your lordships' 


upon this occasion, but really the more I 
hear: said. against this resolution, the 
more important the affair seems to grow, 
the more ‘necessary, I think, it becomes 


for us to agree. immediately to what my 
noble friend, 


. has been pleased to propose. 
His.motion I at first thought would have 
had a good effect, even though our appro- 


bation of it should have been suspended ~ 


by the previous question ; : but from what 
the noble lord, who spoke last against the 
motion, has said, I find the motion will 
have no effect upon the future conduct of 
ministers, unless it now meets with the 
approbation of this House. My lords, it 
is impossible for any minister or ambitious 
prince to ruin our constitution, without 


first prostituting the honour, and debasing - 


the dignity of this House; and this can 
never be done without our own concur- 
rence or connivance. If what has been 
last said against this motion, be allowed to 
have any influence 8 this assembly, 
every future minister that pleases will, at 
every turn, take an occasion to affront us, 
and to violate our rights and privileges, 
-and will plead for his excuse, that he durst 
not do otherwise, for fear of alarming the 
other House, and occasioning a breach be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament. 
Nay, his creatures in this House, as a fu- 
ture minister may have some, though, I am 
sure, no minister has any such at present, 
will tell us, that we must not attempt to 
vindicate our honour, ,or assert our un- 
doubted rights and privileges, for fear of 
occasioning a breach between the two 
Houses; and will be sure to represent to 
us in the most hideous light, the fatal con- 
sequences of such a breach. | 

I know, my lorts, that a breach, or a 
dispute about privileges, between the two 
Houses of. Parliament, -is a very trouble- 
some affair: I’am. sensible, that it ought to 
be avoided as much as pessible ; but it was 
never yet attended with any fatal conse- 
quence. When such a dispute happens, 
one or other must be in the wrong ; and 
when men are allowed time to cool, and to 
think deliberately upon the ‘subject, they 


generally at last give ear to‘reason, or 


some inethods are found out to put an end 
to the dispute without a determination ; 


one of which has in a short time been the 
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consequence of all the disputes that have 
happened between us. Suppose the other 
House, at the instigation of some ambitious 
and artful, member, should be so unrea- 
sonable, as to find fault with our vindi- 
cating our honour, and asserting, against 
an encroaching and arrogant minister, that 
regard which js due to us from the crown, 
are we therefore to cease doing our duty ? 
Or must we, for fear of this consequence, 


submit tamely to every indignity such a 


minister may please to put upon us? 

For God’s sake, my lords, do not de- 
mean yourselves so much, as to allow such 
an argument to have any weight in this de- 
bate. Consider alone, whether in the pre- 
sent case you have been neglected, and if 
you think we have, I am certain you will 
resolve to vindicate your honour, let the 
consequence be what it will. But, in my 
opinion, there is not the least danger of 
the other House’s taking amiss any reso- 
lution you can come to upon this occasion. 
There would not have been the least 
danger, as the noble lord has been pleased 
to insinuate, of their taking it amiss, had 
his majesty sent this message to us, at the 
same time he sent itto them. His lord- 
ship may distinguish messages into as many 
sorts as he pleases, but I must insist upon 


it, that all messages that relate singly 


to the business of supplies, are not to 
be sent to the other House singly, with- 
out taking notice of this. A message for 
a vote of credit, is a message that relates 
singly to the business of supplies, and yet 
no member of the other House, I believe, 
ever imagined, that a message for a vote of 
credit ought not to be sent to us, as well 
as them. . My lords, this very message is 
a message for credit. It is a message for 
an act ef credit, which is still more than a 
_ vote of credit. The other House may 

limit the credit they give upon this occa- 
sion, as well as they generally do the credit 
they give by a vote; but whatever the sum 
may be that is granted or promised, for 
doing what we know nothing of it is a 
grant or vote of credit, and every message 
desiring such a vote or grant, ought to be 
sent at the same time to both Houses. 
The other House’s referring this as a mes- 
sage immediately to the Committee of 
supply, without thinking of an address by 
way of.return to it, is no argument for 
shewing, that they thought the message 
ought not to have been communicated to 
this House., Last session they treated 
the .message then sent in the same 
manner, Though it was a message for 


being sent to the Commons only. 
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a vote or.an.act of confidence, as well as 
credit, they referred it immediately to the 
Committee of Supply, without thinking of 
addressing his majesty by way of return: 
nor did they think of taking it amiss, that 
the message was communicated to us, as 
well as them. Have we not within these 
few years seen several messages for a vote 
of credit only? Have not all these mes- 
sages been sent at the same time to both 
Houses? And did the other House ever 
think of taking it amiss, that such.a més- 
sage was communicated to this House? 
The case would have been the same, had 
this message been sent up to us: the other 
House would not. have so much as thought | 
of taking it amiss; nor would ever such a 
thought have entered, I believe, into any 
man’s head, if it had not been to excuse. 
the blunder of a minister, which, I think, 
is the softest name I can give the neglect, 
that.has been shewn upon this oceasion. ~ 
Iam really surprized to hear any lord, 
of this House arguing from the sole right 
the Commons pretend. to, of granting sup- 
plies, that they. may from thertce take oc- 
casion to prevent all sort of communica- 
tion between the .crown. and this House, 
which might be the case, if they should 
be allowed to be judges, what sort of 
messages ought to be. sent to this House.: 
My lords, we have never yet yielded to 
them the sole and exclusive right of grant- 
ing supplies, or that we have not a right . 
to alter and amend those money-bills they 
send up to us. .It was but in the year 
1696, that they came to a resolution, which 


they afterwards made a standing order, 


not to confer with this House about any. 
amendment made by us to a money-bill, 
and this is the only determination this af- 
fair has yet met with, which is a determina- 
tion we are not in the -least obliged .to 
standto. This very dispute, it is true, oc- 
casioned a breach between the two Houses 
in the year 167] *, which was the occa- 
sion of dropping one of the money-bills 
sent up by the Commons that session ; but 
this was so far from being a misfortune, 
that it was lucky for the nation, because 
it prevented the entire ruin of the Dutch ; 
for king Charles 2 had in that year been: _ 
drawn into an alliance with France for at- | 

tacking Holland, which was accordingly . 

soon after put in execution! but the loss 
of this money bill prevented his majesty’s 


attacking the Dutch with that vigour he 


might otherwise have done, and this gave 


* See Vol. 4, p. 480, 
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them time to prepare, and to withstand 
the French attack by land, much better 
than they. could have done, had they at 
the same time been vigorously attacked by 
sea; so that our insisting strenuously upon 
our rights at that time, though it occa- 


__ sioned a breach between the two Houses, 


was of great service to this nation, and t 
Europe in general. ne 
This, my lords, may serve as a proof 
of what I take to be a general rule in all 
human. affairs, which is, that in evéry case 
that occurs, we ought to do our duty, and 
trust the event to Providence. But in the 
regent Case, it is evident, that our agree- 
Ing to this resolution can occasion no 
breach between the two .Houses, nor be 
attended with any bad consequence ; for I 
have shewn, that the Commons could not 
have taken it amiss, had this message been 
communicated to us, at the same time it 
was to them, and consequently they can- 
not take amiss our agreeing to the resolu- 
tion proposed. I believe, most of them 
will agree with me in opinion, that it is a 
dangerous thing for the crown to send 
any message in writing to either of the 
Houses, without taking notice of the other; 
for there is a great difference between a 
message in writing, and those verbal mes- 
sages sent by some of the king’s ministers 
or servants. These last, indeed, may be 
sent to either House, accordipg to the na- 
ture of the affair to which they’ relate ; 
but a solemn message in writing, I will 
venture to say, ought generally to be sent 
to both Houses. Ifa message relating to 
_ judicature should be sent to this House 
_ singly, the other might probably take it 
ill; because they have never allowed us 
the sole right of being the supreme judi- 
cature, no more than we have allowed 
_them the sole right of granting supplies. 
And even with regard to the peerage, if a 
message in writing was necessary for in- 
troducing or passing any law relating to 
it, I believe the safest way would be, to 
send it to both Houses; but I cannot con- 
ceive, how a message can be necessary in 
either of these cases: Though no bill be- 
comes a law, till it-receives the royal as- 
sent, yet we have, in both Houses, a power 
_ tebring in and pass such bills, as we think 
_ necessary for the public goed, or the pre- 


setvation of the constitution, without hav- 


ing leave from the crown by message, or 
any other way; for upon such occasions 
nO prérogative ought to be allowed to 
stand in our way.- 

I know that in the year 1718, a mes- 


. 
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sage in writing came to this House relating 
to the Peerage bill *; and, my lords, 3 
was a wise, a tender, and a salutary mes- 
sage; I wish I could see such another: 1 
am sure, if I could expect to see euch 
another, I should be among the first to 
move for bringing again such a bill as that 
was, into.this House. If that bill had 
— into a law, our constitution would 

ave been miore secure, and this House a 
better barrier against the ambition of mi- 
nisters, than it is at present. We know 


by whom it was opposed: We know it . 


was opposed by one who has new great 
weight in the other House; and while he 
has the same weight, I believe we shall 
never see the same bill revived. - But the 
message sent to us by the crown upon 
that eccasion, was far from being neces- 
sary. It proceeded entirely from the 


goodness of the late king, who was willmy . 


to give that early testimony of his appro- 
bation, in order to remeve the clamourg 
of some courtiers, who ‘seemed to be 
against the bill; and had that message 


been Jikewise communicated to the Com- - 


mons, I believe it would have been right ; 


I cannot think it should .,have been at- 


tended with any-bad consequence. For, 
in all cases where a new law is necessary, 
if a solemn message in - wit 

crown be necessary, as the law must have 
the concurrence of both Houses, the mes- 


sage ought regularly, I think, to be sent — 


to both. i tr oe ; sft 
We have been told, my. lords, that 
during the late war there were several pre- 
cedents of such messages as this being 
sent to the other House, without taking 
any notice of this. I wish the noble lords 
had mentioned but one of these several 
gaiaeee be I am sure I know of none. I 
ave shewn, that the message now under 
our consideration is directly a message for 
a vote of credit: It is, with respect to the 
credit part, expressly the same with: that 
message which was sent last’ year te both 
Houses, and has been treated in the same 
manner by the other House; and before 
the year 1717, so far as I remember, there 
was never anv such message sent to both, 
or to either House of Parliament. That 
message, we know, was violently opposed, 
and particularly ‘by an eminent member of 
the other House, who has since, it seems, 
got a new light; for he has been not oply 
the supperter, but, I believe; the adviser 


of many such Messages since that time. — 


* See Vol. 7, p. 590. 
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During the late war, I.can think of no 
message in writing, relating to the war, 
but what was sent to both Houses of Par- 
liament.' After the unfortunate battle of 
Almanza, there was a message in writing 


_from the crown; but it was sent to both 


Houses. After the death of the emperor 
Joseph, there was a message in writing 


. from the crown; but it was sent to both 
Houses. All the messages I can think of, 


that related to the public in general, have 
been sent to each House of Parliament; 
for it is but of. late, that this method of 
sending messages has been begun. When 
our sovereign had .any thing new to com- 
municate, or any thing new to ask, the 
ancient method was, to come to his parlia- 
ment, and make anew speech; and [ wish 
this method had never been altered; for 


it is mbre solemn,.and more becoming : 


that regard which our sovereign ought to 


shew to the supreme council of the nation. 


Suppose, my lords, we should think it. 
necessary to disagree to the credit desired 
by the crown. Suppose we were con- 
vinced, that the credit or money desired 
would be employed in carrying on mea- 
sures that must redound to the prejudice 
of the nation. This was the case in the 
year 1671, and may again be the case: I 
am far from thinking it is sp at present; 
but if it were, we could, in this method, 
have no opportunity of refusing this credit, 
but by doing, perhaps, an infinite prejudice 


.to the public: for the clause ef apprepria- 


tion, with respect to the sum granted by 
the other House, in pursuance of this mes- 
sage, will certainly come up to us in some 
money-bill, which the public service ne- 
cessarily requires to pass ; and if we should 
think it necessary to throw out the clause, 
we must of course throw out the Bill, or 
occasion a breach between the two Houses 
of Parliament, which, the noble lords, who 


‘are against this motion, have told us, would 


be of the most terrible consequence in our 


; present circumstances. 


A noble lord has told us, that the sum 
granted by the ether House in compliance 
with this message, will, in the clause of 
appropriation, to be sent up to us, be ap- 
propriated tothe carrying on of such mea- 
sures, as his majesty shall think proper, in 
the further prosecution of the war. My 
lords, I know nothing of the words that 
may. be made use of in that clause; but 
suppose it comes up in these words, and 
that the sum granted may be 200,000/. is 
net this giving the crown a credit for 


' 200,000/. in the very same manner we 


being sent to the Commons only. | 
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gave it a credit last year for 500,000/.? 
The only difference is, that last year his 
majesty deigned to ask it of us, and to 
tell us, it was necessary ; but this year, it 
seems, we are to give it without asking, 
and without knowing It is necessary. The 
noble lord says, the necessity of giving 
such a credit in time of war, appears from 
the nature of things. My lords, the very 
contrary appears from experience ; for — 
during the long and heayy war in queen 
Anne’s time, no such credit was ever 
given. Her majesty was often empowered 
to apply any part of the supplies to secret 
or unthought of services ; but there never 
was any particular sum granted for that 
purpose: Therefore, if we judge from exe 
perience, as well as the nature of things, 
we must suppose, that no such credit is . 
necessary, and consequently, as the crown 
has neither told us that it is, nor asked - 
any such of us, we must throw out that 
clause, and of course the money-bill in 
which it is inserted. _ ing 
The noble lord seemed to be sensible, 
that the necessity of this credit was not 
very apparent from the nature of things, 
and therefore, he endeavoured to shew, 
that his majesty had told us of it, and 
asked for it in his speech from the throne, - 
Whether any such thing can be gathered 
from the words he mentioned, or from 
any words in his majesty’s speech, | must . 
leave to your lordships to judge. In time 
of war, the services must always be various 
and extensive, but we could not suppose, 
that his majesty thereby meaat, that we 
must now grant a particular credit for 
those services, or that such a thing would 
be necessary now, though it was never 
before thought necessary. I shall grant, 
my lords, that some few words might very 
easily have been inserted in his majesty’s 
speech," which would have prevented the 
necessity of sending this message to either 
House of Parliament; but his ministers, 
by not thinking of, and foreseeing things 
betore hand, have brought themselves into 
this labyrinth; and I wish with all my 
heart, they may not, by the same sort of 
olitical thoughtlessness and blindness, 
have brought the nation into such a laby- 
rinth, as we shall not soon, or easily get 
out of. , 
I must beg pardon for having given 
your Jordships so much trouble: but the 
motion now under our consideration has, 
by the debate upon it, become an affair of 


‘80 serious a nature, that I think the very 


being of this House concerned in the 
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question. A particular and distinct cor- 
respondence is now opened between the 
crown and the Commons, and that too 
about affairs which relate to the public in 
general, affairs.of the greatest importance : 
That correspondence may increase to such 
a degree as to render your lordships quite 
useless ; and if you should once become 
so, you may depend upon your being at 
last voted’ useless by the other House, as 
you have been heretofore. I thought it 
my duty to oppose with all my might the 
first approach of such another misfortune, 
Ourj honour, our very being requires an 
immediate assent to this motion: and as I 
look. upon the previous question to be a 
sort of negative, I shall, therefore, be 

inst our disagreeing to the motion, by 

t or any other method. | 

The previous question was then put, and 
passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pulie- 
ney’s Motion for an Enquiry into the 
Conduct of the Authors and Advisers of the 
Convention with Spain.*] February 21. 
Ordered, that the Call of the House be 
adjourned to this day month. And then, 
the Address of the House to his late ma- 
jesty, on the 31st of March 1715, that his 
said majesty would be pleased to direct, 
that all Powers, Instructions, Memorials, 
Letters, and Papers, relating to the then 
late Negociations of Peace and Commerce, 
and to the cessation of arms, might be 
laid before that House, was read. As 
also, the Journal of the House of the 9th 
of April following, in relation to the ap- 
pointment of a: Committee of Secrecy, to 
whom the said Powers, Instructions, Me- 
morials, Letters, and Papers then pre- 
sented to the House, were referred. And 
likewise his late majesty’s most gracious 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament, re- 
lating to the conclusion of. the war, and 
the attempts to defeat the Protestant Suc- 
cession; together with the Address-of the 
Commons to his said majesty thereupon, 
contained in the Journal of this House, of 
the 23d and 24th days of March, 1714. 
After which, 


Mr. Pulteney stood up and spoke as 
follows : 


Sir; fond as most kings are of arbitrary 
gail it is certain, the sovereign of these 
ingdoms is in-a more happy and_ secure 
condition, than any absolute sovereign 
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upon earth; because, by our constitution, 
and as long as it lias its due effect, neither. 
the discontents nor the resentment of. the 
people can ever aifect the throne:. in ab-. 
solute, as well as limited monarchies, it is 
not only the duty, but the business of the 
sovereign to preserve the affections and 
esteem of his subjects; because upon this. 
alone his security and power must neces- 
sarily depend. I know, Sir, that in ab- 
solute monarchies, supported by standing 
armies, the security and. power of the so- 


vereign depends upon the anny, not upon | 


the people; but, in such governments, the. 
people are not properly subjects: They. 
are the mere slaves of the sovereign and: 
his army; and are in the same state with. 


the Villani in our antient constitution, who. _ 


were neither allowed to have arms, ner to 
know the use of arms. In such govern-: 
ments therefore, the gentlemen of the: 
army, and they alone, are roperly to be: 
called subjects, and upon their affections 
and esteem, the security and power of, 
the sovereign must depend; for when. 
a discontent among them becomes ge- 
neral and violent, they mutiny, and such. 
mutinies, as we may learn from the his-. 
tories of all ages, are generally fatal. 
to the sovereign as well as his ‘minis- 
ters, without making any distinction be- 
tween the innocent and guilty. This is a 
danger which an absolute sovereign must 
always lie exposed to, and the misfor-; 
tune is, that, as none but the tools of mi-. 


nisters and favourites are usually allowed. 


to approach the throne, the king knows 


nothing of the discontents of his subjects, , 


till he hears of their having thrown aside: 
their allegiance. Then, both his security. 
and power must depend upon the success. 
of his arms; and neither can. be re-esta- 
blished, but by the death of a great num-, 
ber of his subjects. ft ats 

From hence, Sir, it is evident, that the 
sovereign of these kingdoms must always. 


be in greater security than any absolute — 


monarch: by the constitution of our go- 


vernment, while it is preserved entire, the 


king can do no wrong. If any weak or 


wicked measures are pursued, his minis-. — 


ters only are to bear the blame. The 
king can never suffer by such measures, 
either in his person, or royal dignity, 
unless he sets himself up as the screen of. 
his ministers, and as a buckler for de- 


fending them against the public justice of. 


the nation, which he never can .do whilst. 
our constitution Is preserved. . Whilst our, 
parliaments are allowed to sit, and to be 
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free and independent, they never will al- 
: lowtheir sovereign to take upon himself the 
blame of his ministers, nor will they allow 
discontents to grow general amongst his 
subjects. When disconteats begin to 
grow general, there must have been 
-some fault in the administration, or the 
-people must have been mistaken and 
‘misled. If the latter of these be the 
-case, an impartial and strict enquiry, 
-by a free and independent parliament, 
will rectify the mistakes of the peo- 
ple, and direct their resentment against 
those that led them into an error. And 
. when the discontents of the people pro- 
-ceed, as they generally do, from any real 
: weakness or wickedness in the adminis- 
.tration of our public affairs, an enquiry of 
: this nature will point out to the people, 
-the ministers that have @isobliged them, 
-and to the crown, the servants that have 
betrayed it. A free and independent par- 
‘liament will not only tell the king, that 
.the people are displeased with the conduct 
:of his ministers, but it will distinguish 
_ «between the innocent and jguilty. The 
-latter it will tear from behind the throne, 
where such ministers always endeavour to 
‘take refuge, and thus, by clearing the 
throne of guilt, it will reconcile the hearts 
of the people to their sovereign. . 
In this, Sir, the superior happiness and 
security of the sovereign of these king- 
-doms consists, and from this we may see 
‘the duty that every gentleman, as a mem- 
ber of this House, owes to his king as well 
as his country. When any gentleman of 
this House becomes sensible of complaints, 
clamours, or discontentsamong the people of 
that part of the kingdom herepresents ; and 
that those complaints, clamours, or discon- 
tents, are growing general, he is, in duty to 
-hissovereign, as well as his country, obliged 
to move for an enquiry into that part of 
the conduct of our administration which 
occasioned them ; and every gentleman, 
who thinks there are any such, is obliged 
to join with him in the motion, even 
though he should think that there is no 
real ground for such complaint, clamour, 
-or discontent ; because, in duty to our so- 
vereign, we are obliged to inform him of 
every discontent that arises.in any part .of 
the kingdom, and, in duty to the people, 
we are obliged to give them satisfaction, 
by punishing the guilty, if the discontent 
should, upon enquiry, appear to be -well 
grounded; by convincing them of their 
error, if it should be found they have been 
deceived. This, Sir, is our duty. Upon 
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the performance of this duty, the superior 
security of the sovereign of these king- 
doms depends, and therefore every gen- 
tlemen of this House will certainly per- 
form his duty in this respect, unless 
he be more attached to the security 
of the king’s minister, than to the se- 


curity of the king himself. In absolute 


monarchies the sovereign can expect 
no such security, because, no man can, in 
such governments, come into any of the 
king’s councils, but such.as are recom- 
mended by the king’s first minister, if the 
king be weak enough to have such a one; 
but as no gentleman; I hope, comes here 
by the recommendation of any minister 
whatever, in this House his majesty may 
always, I hope, depend upon an honest and 
fair information. eS 

This being the duty we owe both to our 
king and country, I must desire, that every 
gentleman would consider what is said 
among the people of our late Convention 
Wig chats and the negociations by which 
we¥were brought into that dishonourable 
andridiculoustreaty. Is notthattreatycon- | 
demned by every man in the nation that 
dares speakhis mind? Did it not, as soon 
as it was published, raise a most general 
clamour in every part of the kingdom? . 
These discontents at present lie smother- 
ing under the hopes of a successful war, 
but they are far from being removed or 
extinguished. The people are still con- 
vinced, that the treaty was a most de- 
structive and dishonourable measure ; that 
the honour of the nation was negociated 
away, the just claims of our plundered 
merchants given up, the South Sea com- 
pany abandoned, and the freedom of our 
trade and navigation left in a most pre- 
carious situation; and all for the sake of 
furnishing some gentlemen with an excuse, 
for not having made the proper use of 
those warlike preparations, which had 
been made at a great expence to the na- 
tion. This, Sir, is the way of thinkin 


| amongst a great part of the people, an 


whilst we think so, can we suppose, they 
will be satisfied, or that they will forgive 
those who led the nation into such de- 
structive measures? These discontents do 
not as yet, ' hope, affect the throne; but if 


-we do not take care to remove them, they 


may, they probably will; and we can _re- 
move them no other way, but by a strict and 
impartial enquiry inte the measures that oc- 
casioned them. . Whether those measures 
were wrong, whether the discontents of 
the people were well or il] grounded, sig- 
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nifies nothing: it is sufficient cause for 
an enquiry, that there are such discon- 


terits among the people; and that there - 


are, I believe, no gentleman will deny. 
If they are well founded, we are bound, 
in duty to our country, to punish those 
that occasioned them, or at least to 
remove them from our public councils: 
‘we are, in duty to our sovereign, dbliged 
to remove weak or wicked counsellors: 
from abot the throne, and to shew the 
people that his majesty is not to be blamed. 
If thesé discontents aré without foundation ; 
if there was no weakness nor wickedness in 
‘our late peaceable negociations, nor in the 
Convention, which was the issue of them, 
and which, I think, was the perfect picture 
of its parent, we shall be able, by an en- 
quiry, to convince the people of their mis- 
take, which will be of great advantage to 
us in the prosecution of the war; because 
-the people will pay their taxes with plea- 
sure, when they consider that the public 
money is under the management of ose 
who know how to apply it, and certainly 
will apply it, to the best advantage; and 
, Our armies, both by sea and land, will act 
with courage and alacrity, when theyhave 
a confidence in the wisdom and_ skill of 
those that conduct them. 

For this reason, Sir, if we have any re- 
gard to our sovereign, or to the success of 
his arms, which are now employed, and 
will, I hope, be vigorously employed, in 
vindicating the honour and the rights of 
the nation, we ought to enquire into that 

» at least, of our late conduct, which 
telates to the Convention with Spain ; and 
therefore, I shall conelude with a motion 
‘for having all the papers relating to that 
‘negoctation laid before the House. This 
metion is founded upon a very famous 
precedent, which has been just read to 
you; and when those papers are laid be- 
fore the House, I shall then, in pursuance 
of the same precedent, move tor having 
them referred to a eommittee of secrecy ; 
which, I think myself now obliged to give 
notice of, in order-to obviate the objection 
‘usually made agaist our addressing to 
have such papers laid before us. As the 
enquiry I thus intend to move for, is found- 
ed upon so hate’a precedent, and a prece- 
dent too in whieh an hon. gentleman near 
me had a very great concern: as he was 
so zealous for enquiring into our peaceable 
negociations upon that eccasion, [ hope he 
will pot be against such an enquiry upon 
this; and really, if I were deemed worthy 
of giving him any advice, I should advise 
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oh in the most strict manner, and by a 
committee of gentlemen who can ‘be no 
way suspected of a dependency upon, or2 
partiality for any of those that were con- 
cerned in the negociating of that tredty. 
He has often told us, that not only the 
treaty itself, but every step towards cor- 


cluding it, may be justified, and shewn to. 


have been the most wise and prudent mea- 
sure the nation could, at that time, pur- 
sue; and, upon such occasions, he has al- 


ways arrogated to himself the sole honour - 


of that measure. As to the wisdom and 
prudence of the measure, he must be sen- 


sible that a great part ef the nation differ - 


m opinion from him. He must know, that 
not only the treaty, but the negociatioris 
which ended in that treaty, or rather in 
the war which was the natural consequence 


of it, for the treaty itself was rather the 


beginning, than the end of a negociation : 
I say, he must know, that both the treaty 
and the previous negociations were, and 
are still, condemned by a great part of the 
nation; and therefore, if he was the solé 
author and adviser, in order to vindicate 
his character, he must be for a strict and 
impartial enquiry ; because this is the onl 
way of refuting the objections.made to his 
conduct. | wee 
But, Sir, as I always had, and have stil 


‘a bad opinion of the treaty, as well-as the 


previous negociations, I am willing tosup- 
pose the hon. gentleman was not the sole 
author and adviser of either; and, by the 


nature of his office, he could not be the: — 


conductor: he went very far out of his 
province, if he had any thing more to do, 
either with the treaty or the negociations 
that preceded it, than simply giving his 


Opinron, as one of his majesty’s cabinet | 


council ; for, I hope, his majesty’s cabinet 
council dees not consist solely in his per- 
son; and therefore, I think, it is very 
much his interest to have that affair strictly 
and impartially enquired into, in order to 


convince the world, that he had not near _ . 


so great a hand in it, as he is now gene- 
rally supposed to have had. Thus, Sir, 
let the hon. gentleman near.me consider 
the Convention in what light he will, let 
him considen it as a good thing in which 
he had the honour of being the chief per- 
son concerned ;. let him consider it as a 
bad thing in which he had no more con- 
cern than what belonged to him, it is his 
interest to have the affair enquired into ; 


{ and, considering the general réproach. 1 
has eccasioned, I have shewn that itis hm 


i 
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him to be for having the enquiry carried 


- 
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duty ; so that I cannot but expect his con- 
currence in the motion I am to maker I 
can conceive no reason for his being against 
it, unless he be not only conscious that 
the Convention was a very wicked treaty, 
but also that -he was, contrary to the na- 
ture of his: office, and inconsistently with 
the constitution of our government, the 
chief conductor, as well as the sole adviser 
of it. | | 

- I hope, Sir, the House will pardon me, 
for takmg up your time with shewing so 
particularly my reasons why the hon. gen- 
tleman near me should concur with me in 
the motion I am to make.. My reason for 
doing so may be easily guessed at; and, 
as for the other gentlemen now in this 


House, who may have had some share in 
, y 


those negociations, or in advising that 
treaty, if there are any such, I am sure 
they ought, for the sake of their own cha- 
racters, to promote an enquiry into that af- 
fair, if they really think it will bear being 


‘ examined. As for my own part, I shall 
freely own, that, in my opinion, both the 


treaty itself, and the negociations that pre- 
ceded it, deserve to be, and, I believe, 
upon a strict examination, will be as ex- 


| pacity condemned by parliament, as they 


ave already been by the nation. The 
treaty of Utrecht, considering the success 
of our arms, was a bad treaty: our first 
negociations which afterwards produced 


_ that treaty, were scandalous and disho- 


nourable, because they were separate and 
distinct from our allies in the war; but 
when this treaty, and these negociations, 
are compared with our late negociations 
in Spain, and the Convention that was the 
consequence: of. them, if. the authors and 
advisers of the latter escape punishment, 
the authors and advisers of the former de- 
serve our thanks. Therefore, if the weak- 
ness or wickedness of any treaty or nego- 
ciation, can be a reason for a parliamen- 
tary enquiry, we have more-reason to ne- 
quire into our late Convention and nego- 
-ciations ‘with Spain, than we had to en- 
quire into the treaty of Utrecht.. The 
latter was very far from having raised a 
general discontent : it was, it is true, con- 
demned by most of: the men of superior 
knowledge and sense in the nation, but it 
was approved by such as do not consider 
the remote consequences of things; and, 
if we include the populace, I may say, it 


- ‘was approved by a majority of the nation. 


‘Whereas our late Convention with Spain 

‘was not, I am convinced, approved by any 

man of sense in the nation, except those 
[VOL. XI} . 
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only who were governed by private and 
selfish motives of their own; .and the dis+ 
honour and disadvantage of it were so ap- 
parent, that it was exclaimed against by 
all ranks and degrees of men.__ a 
I hope, Sir, it will not be urged against 
my nmiotion, that the Convention was ap<« 
proved of ‘by parliament; for suppose 
it had been. approved of in the most 
plain and express terms in the last 
session of parliament, it can be no argu- 
ment against enquiring into it, .or con- 
demning it inthis. The treaty of Utrecht — 
had been approved of in the most express 
terms by the very next preceding session 
of parliament, and yet we find, it was en- 
i aaa into, and not only expressly con- 
emned, but the authors and advisers of it 
punished, in what I may properly call the 
very next ensuing session. But the Con- - 
vention was so far from being expressly ap- 
proved in last session, that it was with great 
difficulty, and by a small majority, it met. 
with any sort of approbation. Nay, I am 
convinced, if the argument had then rested 
upon the sivgle merits of the treaty, it 
would have met with an express con-— 
demnation.. But as peace is a desirable 
thing, and’as gentlemen were afraid, that 
by condemning the Convention they would 
prevent the conclusion ~of that treaty of | 
peace they were made to hope for, and 
might thereby involve the nation in a war ; 
therefore, to avoid the imputation of being 
the authors of a war, they were against 
condemning the treaty in parliament, 
though they could not: but condemn it in 
their hearts. This, I verily believe, ‘was 
the way of thinking with many gentlemen 
who voted for the Address then proposed; 
and as those gentlemen are now free from 
such fears, as they may now consider the 
Convention, and give their sentiments of 
it freely, and upon its own merits, I have 
reason to hope, they will not’ only join 
with me in moving for the papers relating 
to it, but also in moving for having those 
sages referred to a Committee of Secresy ; 
or if the treaty deserved last year to have 
been condemned upon its. own merits, it 
must now deserve more to be so, since it 
has failed-of. producing the only good 
thing those gentlemen could expect from 
it. Nay, such gentlemen have, I think, 
more reason than others to have the treaty 
enquired into, and either vindicated or 
condemned; because they were last year 
induced, by false hopes, and arrogant as- 
suralices, to give a sort of approbation to 
what had been condemned by the majority 
(2 KJ | | | 
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@f the nation, and. what they ceuld not, in 
their own consciences, directly approve. 

. But suppose, Sir, there may be some 
gentlemen in this House who did ap- 
prove and stjll do approve of the Con- 
yention, as weli as the negociations pre- 
vious to it; aod suppose, as the hon. 
gentleman near me has often said, that 
both may be fully justified, surely no 
man who thinks so can be against. our 
taking the most proper method for bring- 
_ing the nation into their way of thinking. 
The. desire of bringing others into our 
@pinion is so natural to mankind, that no 
man will refuse uong it when he gore 
proper opportunity for that purpose ; an 
te diseoateais: of the sation still run 
very high against that treaty, and those 
negociations, I have shewn that it is the 
duty of every member of this House to en- 
deavour to remove. them, by taking the 
most proper method for shewing the peo- 
ple their mjstake, and that they have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with either. Thus, 
it’ we approye of the Convention, we ought 
$0 enquire into it: if we do not approve of 
the Convention, we ought to enquire into 
it; and therefore, let gentlemen pretend 
what they will, I cannot suppose that m 
motion will be opposed by any, but suc 
‘ag are conscious of the weakness or wicked- 
ness of that measure, and are against its 
being enquired into by. parliament, lest 
they or their friends, who had a hand in 
that treaty, should be thereby brought to 
suffer the 
as the number of such gentlemen is not, I 
pape, very great.in this House, therefore, 
J. think, I may make my motion with some 
confidence. of auccess; and that there ma: 
be no objection made to the form of it, 
have drawn it up in the very words of the 
first. motion made for enquiring into. the 
. treaty of Utrecht. My motion is, “* That 
gn humble. Address be presented to his 
majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions to the proper 
officers to lay before this House, all the 
Powers, Instructions, Memorials, Letters, 
and Papers, relating to the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, concluded 
at the Pardo, Jan. 14, 1739. N.S.” 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


“ Sir; of all the duties incumbent upon us 
#8 members of this House, there is not one 
more necessary than.that of supporting his 
majesty in. the prosecution of the present 
war, and avoiding every thing that may 


_4nterrupt him, or any of these employed . 
‘ : : 2. 


% 
\ 


unishment they deserve; but 
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by him, in that prosecution, ' The gentle- 


men that were concerned in advising and 
conducting ourlatenegociationswith Spdin, 
or in concluding the late Convention, are 
not, I am very sure, in the least afraid: of 
a bas and _ ee sh 
affair, or of havin the papers relatia 
to it laid before this assembly ; but if suck 
an enquiry were to be set on foot, the 

would have reason to be afraid of an unfair 
and partial enquiry into their conduct: I 
say, Sir, they would have reason to be 


bable, it must be allowed to ¢ 
and a bare possibility is, in such a case, a 
sufficient ground of fear. This must of 
course give them a good deal of uneasi- 
nesa, and put them to an infinite dea of 


afraid; for though such a oe: be oa 
e possible 


trouble, as we may most. rationally: cone. 


clude, from, the loads of papers we have 
already upon our table, relating to thoge 
transactions. These, and a great man 

more, the gentlemen concerned, and their 


friznds, must earefully review, for other. - 


wise their enemies might, from some of 
the papers, pick objections to their cons 
duct, which, without examining other 
papers, might appear feasible and well 
grounded: trom whence we must perceive 
what an infinite trouble the gentlemen 
concerned in those transactions must be 
put toby such an enquiry ; and this trouble 
no gentleman can in justice resolve to put 
them to, unless he suspects, at least, theiz 
having been guilty of very great enormi- 


- From this consideration, Sir, which will 
hold good in all cases as well as this, we 
ought to lay it down for a rule of our cone 
duct in this. House, never to subject any 
man to the trouble and danger of an en- 


‘quiry, unless. we think we have good 


reason to.suspect his having been guilty of 
some very great weakness, or some real 
crime, in the affair he had under bis ma» 
nagement. This ought, in all cases, and 
at all times, to be our rule of conduct; but 
in the present case, and at. the’ present 
time, we are more than ordinary under an 
obligation to follow it; because we are now 
engaged in an expensive war, and a war 


_ | which may beceme dangerous as well as 
- | expensive; and because some of. those 


gentlemen that had a hand in advising or 
conducting our peaceable. negociations, are 
now employed by his majesty in advising 
or. conducting the measures proper. to_be 
taken for a vigorous prosecution of. the 
war: this every one knows to be our ease 
at. present, and without compliment, i 


rtial enquiry into that whole 


= ~iad 


ought, at present, to avoid entering sini 
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think, I may oa Lap gentlemen are the 


most to be employed; because th 
must ‘be a esed to. the “most enaly 
touched with the shifts and chicenes of . 


Spain, and the mostthoroughly acquainted 


with the affairs and present situation of 


that nation: their resentment will prompt 


them to carry on the war with the utmost 


vigour, and.their knowledge will direct 
them how to it on with the greatést 
suecess. Therefore, of all things, we 


an peas into their past conduct, unless 
we are fully convinced of their having 


been guilty of some egregious weakness or 


gross fault; and, if none but those who 


think so will join with the hon. gentleman 


in his motion, I believe, it will not meet 
with that success he seeins to expect. 

A pepular discentent or clamour, when 
it becomes general, and is entertained by 
men of sense and figure, as well as by 
the vulgar and ignorant, is a misfortune, | 
shail readily grant, Sir, which ought never 
to be neglected by this House. This is 
what will never, I believe, admit of a dis- 

te amengst us; but the dispute generall 
a whether the discontent Se ecueral, and 
by what sort of people it is entertained ; 
and, in this, most gentlemen without doors 
pass their judgment according to the com- 
geny they keep, and the place they chiefly 
reside in; but this, I am sure, is far.from 
sta a right way of judging within.’ We 
are here, Sir, 
whole nation: We are to judge, ds the 
majority of the nation ought, and may be 
supposed to judge; and, as it is impossible 
for any one member of this House te know 
the partieular sentiments of every man in 
the nation, he must form: to himself some 
other method of Judging. The only sure 
method he can, for this purpeee, lay down, 
is, to consider the affair in question, and to 

ove that the majority of the nation, at 
Jeast the majerity of men of sense or figure, 
ere. upon the right side of the question. 


‘To apply tas rale to the case m hand: 
’ We are net to suppose, much less judge, 


that the majority of the nation are dis- 


eatisfied wth the late Convention, because } 


we find the rena of those we converse 
with dissatisfied with it; nor are we to 
suppose, that the maj of the nation 
are pleased with it, because the majority 
of-those we converse with, are to; but, we 
are to consider the Convention itself, with 
all the circumstances attending it, and, if 
we are from thence convinced, that it was 


@ good thing at the tind it was made, we 


e representatives ef the. 
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ought to suppose, that most nien of figure 
id sense in the kingdom approve of it. | 

This is the only method, Sir, by which, 
as members of this House, we ought to 
judge what are the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the nation; and according to this 
method, I must.suppose, that the majority 
of the nation neither were, nor ate dis- 
satisfied with the late Convention between 
us and Spain, because, I think, they neither 
had, nor have any reason to be so. His 
majesty was certainly in the right to try ail 
peaceable methods for bringing the court ° 
of Spain to hear reason, before he resolved 
on having recourse to arms: This was the 
r d advice of his parliament; and, his 
following this advice shewed his regard to 
the trade and happiness of his subjects. 
The court of Spain had, for some years, | 
amused him with promises, and with | 
testations that they were to settle all dis- 
putes in an amicable manner; and, the best 


.way for putting these protestations to the 


proof, was to bring them to some one point, 


which must necessarily be performed in a 
few months. The point fixed on by his 


majesty for this purpose was, their makin 
good the damages our merchants had sie 
tained. This they promised, by the Con- . 
vention, to de in a very short time ; and, if 
they had performed this promise, it would — 
have been a good pledge tor their sincerity _ 
in the future negociation. If the Con- 
vention, Sir, had been a definitive treaty: 
If, by sach a treaty, nothing had been ob 
btained but a reparation for past damages, 
without any stipulation for fature security, 
I shall grant, 1t would have been a bad 
treaty. But, as the Convention was de- 
signed only by way of preliminary, and 
as immediate reparation for all past da- 
mages was stipulated, in order to put the 
sincerity of the ish court to the test, I 
must still think it was the wisest and the 
best method we could take, foravoiding the 
imputation of involving eurselvés rash y in 
war, and, at the same time, for preventing 
its being in the power of the court of Spain 
to amuse us longer with empty promises or 
deceitful protestations. : 7 
This ie the only true light, Sir, in which 
the Convention can be considered; and 
when I consider it in this light, I cannot 
ca ag that any impartial man of sense 
in the kingdom éver did, or can now find 
fault with it, or with the negociations that 


‘preceded it; and as I shall’ always take 


the sense of perliament to be the sense of 
the nation, that is to say, of the majority 
of those whose opinions we ought to ré- 


- -such discontents. 


- 
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gard, this treaty, and all the previous ne- 


( 


gociations, havisg met with the approba- 


* tion of parliament, I must, from thence 


likewise, conclude that they were, and 
still are approved by the majority of those 


‘that make any sort.of figure in their coun- 


try. The mere populace, indeed, in all 
‘countries, are fond of -war, because they 
can lose nothing, and some of them gene- 


‘rally make their fortunes by war; there- 


fore, we ought notto wonder, if they. find 


fault with every measure that is taken for 


avoiding a war, which, though it be their 
delight, must be allowed to be a public 


calamity; .and the natural inclinations of 


the. pepulace in this kingdom, were roused 


‘and enflamed by our merchants and sea-. 


.men-who had suffered by the Spanish de- 
_predations, and who were governed by 


.their private resentment, and not by any 
- public regard for the good of their coun- 
- try; but, Ih 


, it will not be alledged, 
that a war ought to have been entered into, 
_merely for the sake of putting an end to 
Besides, even these dis- 
, Contents cannot now: be insisted on as a 
‘good foundation for an enquiry, because 
-they. are really now at an end. . His ma- 
_jesty’s declaration of war put a final end 


to them, as we have often been told, even 


by those that seem to patronize this mo- 
‘tion. An enquiry, indeed, may, nay, I 


--am convinced, will revive them; because 


-It will be tmpossible to convince men who 
. judge so partially, and, I may say, selfish- 
.ly, that. any measure for preventing the 
.war was right, or that the advisers and 
.conductors of such.measures ought not to 
-be punished; and, as I cannot suppose, 
Ahat, this House. will punish gentlemen 
-who shall, upon. an enquiry, be found, 
through the whole tenor of their conduct, 
.to have had a true regard to the interest 
.of the nation in general; I must conclude, 
that the enquiry proposed will, probably, 
-end in reviving those ill-grounded popular 
clamoaurs, with the additional misfortune 
that this House will then share in the sup- 


posed guilt of our ministers and negocia- 


tors. _—-. 

Thus I have shewn, Sir, that a parlia- 
mentary enquiry into our late negociations 
with Spain, would be dangerous, because 
it would, probably, revive the discontents 


and clamours, groundlessly, in my opinion, 


-raised against those negociations: that 
such an enquiry would be. prejudicial, be- 


‘ cause it would interrupt us in the prosecu- 


-gion of the war; and that it ought neither 
/4q be insisted on, nor agreed to, by any 
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but those who are fully convinced, that the — 
‘gentlemen who were concerned in advis- 
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ing and carrying on those negociations, 
were guilty of great failings and enormi- 
ties. As.1 am none of these, after thank- 
ing the hon. gentleman for the piece of 
advice he was pleased to direct, as I ima- 
gine, in particular.to me, 1 must beg his 
pardon for not following his counsel. If I 
were the only person concerned, I should 
be very ready to take his advice: I should 
be ready, and shall always be ready. to 
submit any part of my conduct to a fair 
and impartial enquiry ; but, I cannot make 
so free with the conduct of other gentle- 
men. I cannot give my consent for sub- 


_jecting them to the trouble and danger of — 


a parliamentary trial, when I do not think 
there is the least ground for suspecting 
their having been guilty of any fault, and 
much less of any crime. By a formal trial, 
the most innocent man must certainly be 
put to great trouble, and he must always 
be sapere to the danger of mistakes, mis- 
apprehensions, or partialities, on the part 
of those.that. are to be his judges: we 
have often heard of innocent mens’ being 
condemned; and therefore, I shall never 


think it just in me to give my vote for ex- 


posing a man to that danger, when I am 
fully convinced of his innocence. 

With regard to the ie upon 
which the hon. gentleman has been pleased 
to found his motion, it may.be a prece- 
dent as to the forms of: proceeding, but. it 
can be no precedent as to. the merits of 
the case. Will any gentleman say, that 


-because we enquired into the treaty of 


Utrecht, therefore we ought to enquire 
into the late Convention between Spain 


and us? Is there any parallel between the 


two treaties? Is there any parallel between 
the circumstances of .this nation, or the 
circumstances of Europe, at these two 
periods? Is there any parallel between 
the persons concerned in negociating these 
two treaties ? Can the Convention be sus- 


pected of any such latent design as the 


treaty of Utrecht was, strongly, and with 
great reason, suspected of? I am really 
surprised, Sir, to hear. the enquiry into 
the treaty of Utrecht brought as a prece- 
dent, or an authority, for what is now pro- 
posed. If it was mentioned as a proof, 
that the parliament has a right to enquire 


into any bidet or public transaction, it - 


was quite needless to bring a precedent or 
proof for this purpose, because it is what 
no man will now, thank God! deny. But 


if our having. enquired into that treaty was 


hme 


~ 
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mentioned as an argument for our enquir- 
ing into this, it is, I think,one of the most 
inconclusive arguments that was ever 
made use of in any debate. The treaty of 
‘Utrecht was a most dishonourable treaty, 
at the end of a most successful war: the 
Convention was only a preliminary, or an 
attempt to prevent a dangerous war. . At 
the time of the treaty of Utrecht, the cir- 
cumstances of Europe were in the most 
~ bappy situation for this nation, and our 
enemies were, in. some measure, at our 
‘mercy, if we had not entirely confounded 
this happy state of our affairs, by deserting 
our allies at that critical juncture: where- 
as, at the time of the late Convention, the 
, circumstances of Europe were in no very 
Ahappy situation for us, and, I am sure, it 
cannot be said, that those we might then 
reasonably expect to be our enemies, were 
in any measure at ourmercy. The treaty 
of Utrecht was concerted, negociated, and 
~ concluded, by those who were known, I 
‘may almost say, declared enemies to the 
Protestant establishment; and there was 
‘a violent suspicion, that, im the negociat- 
ing of that treaty, there was an underhand 
plot for overturning that establishment, 
and placing the Pretender upon the throne 
of these kingdoms: “can it be said, that 
the late Convention was negociated by 
such men? Can it be suspected, that 
any such plot was carried on under the 
cloak of that negociation? Besides these 
differences in the two. treaties, and the cir- 
cumstances that attend them, there was a 
very material differenee in the approba- 
tion the two have met with. The treaty 
of Utrecht was, it is true, approved of by 
parliament, but it was by a new parlia- 
ment, and. a. parliament generally com- 
posed of men of a different complection to 
those that enquired into.and emned it : 
whereas the Convention was approved of 
by this very ere and I cannot 
think, it would add much to the credit. or 
. dignity of parliaments, to see a treaty con- 
genied geen session, which had been 
approved of in the very next preceding 
seasion of the same parliament. For my 
part, I cannot see how any gentleman can, 
this session, vote for an enquiry into a 
treaty, which last session he so far ap- 
proved of, as to advise, his majesty to pro- 
ceed upon the footing of that treaty ; for, 
I hope, no gentleman will, after what. I 
have said, vote for enquiring into a treaty 
which, he thinks, he has no reason to con- 
demn; and therefore, I am convinced, no 
gentleman will vote for. this motion, who 
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agreed to the address, last year, upon our 
taking the treaty into our consideration. - 

From what I have said, Sir, I hope it is 
evident, the enquiry imto the treaty of 
Utrecht can be no precedent, or argument, 
for what is now proposed. I have often, 
indeed, heard precedents quoted in this 
House, which, I thought, had very little 
relation to the case in hand; but I never 
heard a precedent quoted, which I thoughé 
less ¢ propos than the present. The ene 
quiry into the treaty of Utrecht can no 
more be brought:as a precedent, or an ar- 
gument, for enquiring into the late Con- 
vention, than it can be brought as .a pres 
cedent, or argument, for our enquiring 
into the grand alliance; therefore, the 
hon. gentleman’s motion must rest entirely 
upon the opinion we have of the gentle- 
men concerned in advising or conductin 
our late negociations with Spain, an 
upon the opinion we have of the fitness of 
the present time for setting on foot an en- 
quiry into their conduct. As I have a 
very good opinion of the gentlemen. con- 
cerned: as, I think, there is nothing ap- 
pears, either from the Convention, or from 
the papers already before us, that can in 
the least impeach their conduct ; and as, 
I think, this is not a fit time for enquiring 
into it if there did, I shall, therefore, be 
against the motion, and, I hope, every 
gentleman that thinks as I do, will join 
with me in putting a negative upon it. 


Mr. Lyttelton : 


Sir ; I think it my duty to be warmly for 
this enquiry: 1 think it my duty, not upon 
the principles of a Whig, or of a Tory, but 
upon a much better principle than either, 
a principle of love to my country, superior 
infinitely to any party-names or distinc- 
tions. But I am not in the least surprized, 
that some gentlemen should be very un- 
willing we should look back to the transac- 
tions that preceded the war; transactions, 
which, for the honour of the nation, one 
ought to wish might sink in oblivion, if, 
while we are smarting with the effects, it 
was possible for us not to remember the 
cause; and, indeed, I believe, that such a 
retrospect would be painful enough to us 
all; for who can be easy, that considers 
from what a precipice we lately escaped, 
and that those who drove so near to it, 
have the reins still in their hands? But 
unpleasant as it is to look back, it is.the 
proper business of parliament: it is our 
duty to look back, that we may know 
the better how to look forwards, that 
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we may understand the fall merit of our 
minigter’s services, and suit our expecta- 
tions of the fiutdre, to our sense of the 


mt has been said, that this treaty, we 
would enquire into, has been approved by 
this parliament. Sir, I will be bold to say, 
it ea aan eS seri by the 
c imself, and by the whole legisla 
nah I will be bold to say, there is not 


ene word in his majesty’s declaration of 


war, net one word in any resolution, in any 
address, or in any act of parliament for 
supporting the war, that is not directly 
opposite to the principle upon which the 
Conventien was built, upon which all our 
| wgensures, all our negociations were found- 
ed, as long as the genius of our ministers 
prevailed over the spirit and sense of the 
mation. Sir, the principle of the war is to 
consider our right, not to be searched, as 


an indubitable claim, that will not admit of 


any discussion; the principle of all these 
wegociations, and of the Convention itself, 
was to consider it as a matter that required 
to bé discussed, and to be regulated ; and 
would to God, Sir, we had gone no farther 
in the course of those able negociations: 
but it is a melancholy truth, which can be 
proved from papers now on your table, 
that for many years together, there was 
hardly 2 letter written by our ministers, a 


demand made by them, or 2 plan of ac-- 


commodation proposed, or accepted, which 
did not evidently tend to weaken our own 
right, and strengthen our enemy’s, b 

sothne new mistaken conception in their 
wnwarrantable, groundless pretensions. 
Nay, so late as in December 1737, we con- 
tended with our whole strength, that the 
regulations laid down in the treaty of 1667, 


with ba al te searching in the seas of 


Europe for contsaband goods, should be 
deemed to extend to America, and ob- 
_ served there, in searching our ships. 

What a oe had we been in, how 

sly entrapped by our own astonishin 

spnewane®. if Spain had taken ws at sist 
‘word, and allowed the demand! 
what grace, after that, could we have pre- 
sumed to talk of no search? But luckily 
for us, the Spanish minister served us 8 
great deal better than our own: he was so 
good te teach us how tounderstand our own 
treaties; and se, at last, we saw our errer, 
and set the dispute on its proper founda- 
tion. Are not these matters that deserve 
‘vo be looked into a little more closely? Is 


secret committee? 


not here business gufficient to employ a 


| Debate in the Lords — 


| questioned in parliament,’ he 


With | 
‘the dishonour: br 


-. Bir, is % enongh for a ministry to de- 
clare themselves howest, and wise; and 
are we to take their words for it, against 
such terrible grounds of suspicion? Sir, 
J own rayself very unfit to judge for gen- 


tlemen in an administration ; but, if] could — 


form any judgment, hew they ought to 
conduct themselves, I should think, the 
throwing out daily defiances to find an 

fault with them, and then dcnyi : 
means of enquiry, must be very bad pe 
lioy ; beseuse, # i 0 far from looking like 


innocence, that it gives the strongest sus> 


picion of guilt. When king Charles 1 
told the Commons, (who were preparing 


ts against Buckingham) ‘ That he | 


d net allow any of his servants to be 
oke the 
ic power, and such as. 


language of des 
never endure. But if, 


this House wi 
instead of speaking so 0 

little softened his’ stile, a essed their 
right to question his servants, but at the 
same time denied them the means: | if 
Buckingham himself had challenged them 
to examine his conduct, or the conduct of 
those who acted by his instructions, and 
under his orders; and then refused them 


‘the sight of those instructions, and the re+ 


gular methods, aecerding to the usage of 
ara of examining into those or> 

ers; the appearance, indeed, would have 
been fairer, but the proceeding itself would 


have been equally dangerous, equally fatal 
to the tights of this House. re ae 
' Sir, that iament would not have 


borne it; for it was composed of such men, ~ 


as had no influence upon them, to abate 
the spirif and zeal with which they pro- 
ceeded to enquire into, and punish mal. 
admmistration: such men, at their first 
of meney, to support the king. in a war 
with Spain, which 


ther committee for grievances. You will 
find them wpon their journals: the miss 
employment of the public treasure; and 

ough the nation. 
These they resolved to enquire into before 


‘they voted any supply, without appre- 


hendirig any rep of want of zeal for 
the king, or the war; but that they might 
know the true state of the nation, and carry 
on the war with more cheerfulness, when 
justice was done upon those who had in- 


volved them in so many difficulties. The 


same parliament declared, and it stands 


‘uncentgorested yet upos your Jousdiy . 


ly, he had a. 


- ~ 


_ who are this year to pay 


S09] ‘on the Pension Bill. 


. ¢¢ That common fame is: a. geod ground 


of preceeding for this House, either by 
enquiry, or, if the House find cause, by 


impeachment.” Accordihgly, queries were. 
’ drawn up, to enquire into the conduct of 


Bucki which were afterwards turned 
mto Articles of Impeachment against him, 
aud the king, to save his minister, had no 
other way than dissolving that parliament; 
for the art of softening them by corruption 
was not in use in those days. 

Sir, hope, [have not mis-spent your 
time in calling back to your memory the 
proceedings of a@ former House of Com- 
yaons, which deserve, I think, the greatest 
respect, and are mentioned with reverence 
by the most impartial historians. How 
history: will mention ours, I wish we may 
think worth our concern; but how the 
nation will judge of them now, I am sure, 
we ought to consider. Sir, if a king has 
Jost the esteem and the hearts of his peo- 
ple, the interposition of parliament may 
awaken him toa sense of his error, and by 
healing counsels, reconcile, and restore 
them again? but if parliaments themselves 


‘act so as to lose their own dignity, and, 


by consequence, the esteem and love of 


the people, who shall then interpose, or 
- what mediator is left? It is such an evil as } 


admits of no remedy: It isthe worst mis- 
fortune that can ever befal a free govern- 
ment. 

To have approved the Convention; to 
have rejected a motion for laying before 


parliament, the instructions of the minister, | 
who concluded, and signed that Convention; | P 


and then to deny the means of examining 
into those negociations, upon which Spain 


grounds those very pretensions, that we 


are fighting now to destroy, will certainly 
do us great honour in the 7 ec of those, 

four millions for 
supporting the war. at they will think 
of all this I do not know; but, I am apt 


ta believe, they will néver think about it, 


without having it at the same time in their 


thoughts, that the same House of Com- 


Bae has three times: rejected the place- 
Me: a 


ai. | | 
The Pension Bill passes the Commons. 
March 10. The Commons read a third 


time, and passed a Bill for making more 
effectual the laws. in being, for disabling 


_ persons froma being chosen Members of, or 
«sitting or reting. in the House of Com- 


‘ 


A. D. 1740. __ 


| [510 
mons, who have any Pension during 
sure, or for any number of years, of any 


Offices held in trust for them. 


| Debate in the Lords on the Pension 
Bil*.] March 19. The Pension Billy 


* This debate was first given in the Londow 
Magazine, for December 1740, and was after. 
wards copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
fer March 17412. 


+ From the Secker RManuscript. 
March 19, Pension Bill, read a 2d time. 


Walpole. Read the Journals of 21 March, 
1729, 2 March, 1780, 17 Feb. 1751, 23 Feb. 
1732. ‘The two first times it. was net com- 
mitted: the two last not read twice. Four 
times rejecting it might have prevented a fifth. 
Itis a bone of contention thrown ih when the 
king exhorts to unanimity. It is net consist 
ent with the candour of the House to suppose 
that a man in place is therefore a villain. It 
is ealculated to east a slur upon the administra- 
tion. Every member of both Houses takes an 
oath as binding as enn he, atid there are too 
maty oaths already. It is unjust to preclude 4 
a from rewards let his services be what they 
will. 

Talbot. If any epposition could have sur- 
prized me, this would, The Commons, sen- 
sible of the mischief of corruption, have de- 
sired your assistance. There are two laws in - 
the Statute Book to obtain the sameend. They 
are deficient, as experience hath taught the | 
Commons. Ministerial craft works upon aban- 
dened prostitution. You have lately given 
roof of tenderness to the Commons. " Do not 
offend them by defeating this their upright in- 
tention. The whole people will join with them 
in thetr honestindignation. If are not in 
earnest, will it be consistent with your honour 
and duty to God and man to join in this fraud ? 
An act was passed in the time of A. 8, to an- 
nibilate allthe debts andloans of that Prince. 
One reason given is, that the House was filled 
with the king’s servants. There is no mention of 
pensions. The Pension Parliament in Charles 
2d’s time, proposed an oath that every man 
should swear that he had never given his vote 
for any reward. The Commons have as often | 
passed this Bill as you have rejected it. When 


ee | taxes are to be heavy, convince tlie le of 
: After several hours debate the motion : a 
passed in the negative, Ayes 196, Noes | ir. 

| | 7 ) Bill is | 


the integrity of those who are to impose them. 
Rewards of places are still left. This 
onty to prevent clandestine rewards, — 
The slor is cast already, if there be one, by the 
Commons passing this Bill. If an oath is ne- 
cessary on any occasion it is for the preservation 
of liberty. 1 will agree to any amendments. 
Halifar, The same reasons that moved our - 
ancestors tea enact lawsshould move us to rein~ 
force them. The oaths already taken are to 
the king: this'‘is to our country! Fear will 
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having been. read a second time, a metion 
was made for committing it. Which was 
first opposed by lord. Walpole, but before 
he began he moved, that some parts of the 
journals ‘in the years 1729, 30, 31, and 32, 
might be read: which being read accord- 


have effect when conscience hath none. There. 
“ may be prostituted members of the House of 
. Commons in future times: how shall the 


House discover them? A free: people should 
always be suspicious. And many persons 
think they have just grounds for their sus- 
picions. I hope there is little money left for 
pensioners, but fear they are too many. 
thie king were exonerated from these, he might 
give as queen Anne did, to the support of the 
war. Pensions are the lowest kind of cor- 
ruption, bribes are for particular jobs. Pen- 
sioners are domestic servants. And I wish the 
humble servants of the minister wore bis livery, 
as the Jews abroad du a yellow mark in their 
hats. Many of the Jews chuse to quit Rome 
yather than wear such hats. And I hope some 
pensioners would quit their pensions rather 
than wear yellow caps. Pensions undermine 
the foundation of the king’s interest. And 
places are now split and multiplied into 220 in 
the House of Commons. May they ever enjoy 
a reward suited to their merit! I am not cer- 
tain that this Bill will be quite effectual, but let 
us do what we can. Mend it if you can in the 


‘Committee. I hope it will be so strengthened 


as that no pensioner can sit in the House. 
Hinton. 1 am against the basis upon which 
the Bill is founded, that is the means by which 
it is tooperate. Have any attempts been made 
by the crown upon liberty which might give 
suspicion of undue influence upon the Com- 
mons? Passing this Bill will give a sanction 
to scandal. It sets up for the House of Com- 
mons a Court of Conscience of their own, to 


| judge of the propriety of every gift of the 


crown. 

_ Talbot. The noble lord’s eloquence is worthy 
of the cause he supports. [He spoke un- 
gracefully and with much hesitation, and things 
which could not be understood, and therefore 
were not taken down.] I defy the resentment 


- of any private person whatever. 


- 


{ 


Carlisle. This is no new law. It is only 
making the laws now in being capable of being 
put in. execution. A law that no person who 
sits in the House of Commons shall be capable 
of a pension during pleasure was brought in by 
a Secretary of State, [lord Stanhope, ] a 
of it is against taking offices in trust. For 
when a man hath an office, his electors have 
a right to re-elect. The Ttiennial Bill was 
rejected, first by the parliament, then by the 
crown, yet passed at last. This Bill will only 
prevent the crown from rewarding in away 
that the laws have declared corrupt and in- 
famous. Oaths are multiplied every day upon 
Jess pretences. The commissioners of the 
river Don swear they will act impartially. 


Debate in the Lords 
ingly, he then went on in substance as 
OWS = i: a 


Lord Walpole : 


My lords; from these Journals it ap- 


pears, that a bill with the very same title 


When persons possessed. of employments have 


given them up to a brother or a son, F cannot 


help suspecting something was reserved for 
themselves. A bill may be thrown out in the 
Commons by the single negative of the mi- 
nister. 

Cholmondeley. The evil is not proved to 


f | subsist, and the remedy is not adequate to it, 


The Bill infliets no penalty, but gives new powers 
to make the Commons independant. The 
exereise of these powers in violent times may 
overturn all. lt was once thrown out in the 
House of Commons. . , 

Argyle. I should be concerned that the 
question should be put with so little debate. Is 
there an impossibility of making the Bill good, 
and is it necessary that in timeof war a minister 
should be at libérty to ‘bribe the Commons? A 


bad minister is a more dangerous enemy than ~ 


any other. I hope both Houses will be inde- 
pendant; there should be union, but not de- 
penderce by  pawegicas The crown may still 
give even to those whom they have corrupted, 
pensions during life. Nobody doubts but there 
may be one or two in the Commons for the 
most part who do receive private gratuities. ’ I 
have always attacked corruption in every sta- 
tion, but have seen encouragement given to if, 
and reformation turned into ridicule, and have 
heard people in offices say that corruption is 
necessary to thisgovernment. I believe as the 
Bill stands it would not be effectual, but could 
offer some clauses that would make it so. In 
other countries perjury is death: make it so 
here, words may be put into the oath to im- 
rove it. No notice ts taken that there cannot 
corruption without a corrupter. Lawful 
adminigfation is swallowed up by a sole minis- 
ter. Nothing but corruption can support such 


a one; nobody will give up liberty without. 


some consideration. Jf the question was upon 
the Bill as it stands, I should be against it. - But 
if the Commons are in earnest they will thank 
you for mending it. If not, which their una- 
nimity makes suspicious, disappoint . them. 
The Place Bill had been brought up to this 
House and was thrown out. It was brought 
up again, and it was thought pitiful to do the 
dirty work of the Commons. The Bill was 


thrown out but by one vote, and there wasa — 


lord in the court of Requests buying penny- 
worths with two proxies in his pockets, else it 
had passed. 


Cholmondeley. The wordsdependency andin- 


dependency inthis case should be properly un- 
derstood. There is law against offices in trust or 
gratuities. The House is to resolve upon a decla- 
ration, what they will do. Persons in the oppo-. 
sition have rewards. A man cannot be proved, 


[oie 


Ditzse. 


‘ 
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a 
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has: been. already four times sent up from 
the other House, and as often rejected by 
this, which gave me a curiosity, as soon 
as the Bill came.up, to look into it, and to 
compare it with the Bill so often rejected; 
and, I must say, I was greatly surprized, 


to be perjured in thiscase. The noble duke can- 
not make this effectual. —_.. 

Argyle. .1 will undertake to make if a guard 
against corruption. Let it go to the Com- 
mittee. ’ " . 

_ Bishop of Sarum. The harm of corruption is 
alluwed, and there is sufficient foundation for a 
good remedy. I do not object against the 
éath, but it should he clearly: understood. Is 
& member, if his son or first cousin hath a 
glace, tu declare it? What law is there in being 
relating to those whu have any reward what- 
ever from the crown? What use do the Com- 
mons intend to make of this oath? If pone, it 
is useless. If any, it must be one not directed 
by the law, and every thing done upon it will 
be a law, passed without this House and the 
crown. ' What they say, then is, Give us a 
power to exact oaths, and we wil make laws 
apon them afterwards. ‘ Mutual dependence, 
not of a corrupt but a proper kind, is essential 
to the constitution. 
_ a fine remitted, or a lease renewed, is to subject 
this to the House of Commons, what will be the 
consequence if once the House of Commons 
should be against the crown, what will they do 
with the friends of it? Scarce a man in the 
Civil Wars durst vote for the crown because of 
the influence of the leading men in the Com- 
mons, and the consequence was that the crown 


" ‘was destroyed and this House voted useless. 


- Carleret. The reverend prelaté’s explana- 
tion of mutual dependenee is obscure, and leaves 
the text in its full strength as it was Jaid down in 
this House. Pensions are already probibited by 
Jaw, places in trust are [il] legal. Would the 
Commons disqualify Vernon for having a re- 
ward? The only thing that hinders Popish Re- 
cusants from sitting in the Heuse is the oath. If 
rou throw it out without committing it, every 

ody will interpret why, and it will do harm to 
us. If I had a mind to drop this Bill yet I would 
commit it. If it had risen here it would have 
been easting a reflection on the Commons. 
But they know their own case best. Are we 
to intercept the benefits designed by the Com- 
tnons for the nation. It will rivet all the no- 
tiens spread abroad by the malice of mankind 
against this House. It will be said, reject all 
placemen in the next parliament. It was never 
intended when commissioners were excluded 
that their clerks should sit. The parliament in 
6th Anne, 1705, prohibited pensions. In -the 
Union again it was enacted, that no pensioner 
Should sit, nor any.person in a new office after 
October, 1706. if other things than pensions 
aré not proper to be included,’ carry it to the 
Committee and restrain it. No bribe was ever 
given for the sake of the person bribed. Men 

{¥YOL. XI.} — - 
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have done. 


If every person that hath 


os 
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when I found it was almost. word for word, 
the same; because I really take it to -be:an 
affront: offered to us, to: send ‘up -a ‘fifth 
time the very: same bill that kas,: so lately, 
beén four. times rejected by:us. Surely, 
those who were the promoters of this bill 


think they only sell the contrary side, but they 
sell themselves. ae 

Bishop of Sarum. _ | ; 

Newcastle. The Commons will be judges 
whether a gratuity is well given or not. And 
so this law may take away what former laws - 

Tn some parliaments if Vernon 
hath differed in voting, after all be bath done, 
he might for a present from the crown. be 
turned out. ‘It might be for the service of the 
kingdom that the-Lords’ jurisdiction should be 
extended ; but give no more to the Commens. 
It gives the Commons a regal power. It is 
not in the power of the crown to give a pen- 
sion. If any be given it is legally given. If 
a man will take a bribe it is going but a little. 
farther to swear he hath not: and it will be as 
hard to prove the perjury as the pension, and 
if-the pension be proved it is now illegal. There 
are no more placemen in parliament now than 
formerly. And ‘it-may be as well supposed. 
that other influences prevail on others as their 
places on them ; I think oaths hut a small se- 
curity. If this goes ou, the Commons may be 
sworn like jurymen on every vote. If gifts | 
and gratuities be not included, every thing else 
will be to no purpose, and if they be,-it will be 
liable to innumerable objections. . 
. Abingdon. The crown may reward persons 
by act of parliament. Let it not be thought 
that you compliment the Commons in throw- 
ing this out. » : mS 

Bedford. No other proof can be wanted of 
the need of this Bill than sending it up so often. 
But if the evil had never been felt it would be 
right to provide against it. It would be one 
advantage, if nothing were to be done upon a 
declaration, that pensioners would be known as 
placemen are. The Commons have had no op- 
portunity of seeing what alterations the Lords 
would make in this Bill. Commit it to shew 
them that; and then they will either come 
into a good Bill or the shame would be onthem 
if they did not.: | 

Bishop of Lincoln. Let it be sufficient that 
whoever bath a pension, shall inform the House 
of it. 

Chesterfield. 1 think the Bill imperfect and 
faulty, but perhaps may offer something in the 
Committee as others have promised. The 
Bill hath gathered strength by every fall. The 
Commons would not repeat it a fifth time with- 
out reason. The Sheriffs’ Bill was thrown out 
15 times; will you let the Commons «ay, we 
have done all we can and the lords must bear 
the blame. If they have passed it to be thrown 
out, send it back to them made effectual, and let 


them throw it out, else we engrossthe whole re- 


proach. Merit will not be rewarded with clan- 
[2h] i | 


\ 
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must think, that we are either short in 
our memories, or variable in our judg- 
ments; for the circumstances of the na- 
fion. are exactly the same now, as they 
were then; and though we have several 
young lords tome. into the House since 
that time, yet, 1 am sure, if all those that 
were, upon former occasions, for rejecting 
the bill, be still of the same opinion, I may 
easily judge of its fate. - 

This, my lords, I should think sufficient, 
upon the present occasion, for prevailing 
with your lordships to put a negative upon 
this motion, if every lord now present had 
been here, upon former occasions, when 


destine pensions: both the giver and taker would 
lose their credit: these are the scandalous re- 
ward of scandalous service. The oath is obscure: 
therefore commit it.. Deserved gratuities will 
never be objected against. There is nv proof, 
and therefore no assertion of corruption, but 
this is a reason for-the Bill. For now you can- 
not have proof. No man can receive a secret 
. pension for a good purpose, he is made over in 
trust to the cerrupter for value received -for 5 
or 10s. in hand paid. The Commons threw 
out the Place Bill, because passing it would 
have been an admission that places influence. 
Now they. have passed the Pension Bill, and 
so have admitted that pensions influence. 
Now if pensions corrupt the Commons, they 
muy slide in here, and then this House from 
the most august assembly will become the must 
contemptible: worse than the Commons; be- 
¢ause the Lords have superior fortunes and per- 
_ manent seats. 

Hervey. Every part of the Bill hath been so 
thoroughly examined that it is in effect having 
been in the Committee upon it. The dispute 
_ hath always turned on the werds, Gratuity and 
Reward; and still they send the same words 
up; which shews they think this an essential 

art. The Commons, conscious of their own 
innocepce, may be willing to take their trial, 
_ but you being desirous of putting them on it 
would be saying you suspect they are guilty. 
The Bul is to take place immediately, that it 
- Maay appear that this House of Commons is 
censured. Jt will embarrass the virtuous, and 
the vicious will elude it. It will be difficult to 
put bounds to the words “ directly or indirectly 
from the crown.” The most trifling present 
to one self, or’the most trifling favour to the 
most distant relation, a picture, any thing will 
come into this Bill, and the House of Commons 
will be erected into an inquisition on all these 
Occasions. 

Abingdon. This oath is in the nature of an 
eath of office.. 


Question to commit it, 
C. 40, of whem were the Bishops of Ox- 


ford and Gloucester. 
N.C, 52. 


Debate in the Lords 


this affair was fully debated; but, as there 
are now several lords here, that were not 
then present, I shall beg leave but just to 
touch upon some of the reasons formerly 


urged against this bill, and which are | 


now full as strong as they were: at that 
time, nay, some of them, I think, much 
stronger. By wise politicians, my lords, 
it has always been laid down as a maxim, 
not to make any alterations in the funda- 
mental forms of your civil government or 
constitution, unless some grievance or in- 
convenience, that is sensibly felt, render. 
it absolutely necessary; and the reasons 
are very plain, because such alterations 
are generally attended with convulsions 
in the state, and because the remedies you 
provide, are often found to be worse than 
the grievances you intendedtocure. This 
maxim, therefore, ought always to be ob- 
served, in time of peace as well as in time 
of war: but, in time of war, we ought to 
be much more cautious of departing from 
it, than in time of peace. | , 

Now, my Lords, according to this 
maxim, we must either suppose, that there 


‘is corruption in the other House, and that 
of the worst sort; or we must allow, that we 


have now in time of war a stronger reason 


for rejecting this bill than we ever had 


before. To suppose that there is corrup- 
tion in the other House of Parliament, 
and that sort of corruption too, which con- 
sists in ready money, or a private pension, 
would be throwing a very great, and, I 
hope, a very unjust slander upon the other 


House ; but this J shall be very easy about, » 


considering how often they have sent this 
bill up to us, if it did not, at the same 
time, throw a very great, and I-am sure a 
very unjust slander upon his majesty’s go- 


vernment. My lords, it is a crime to cor- 


rupt, as well as to be corrupted ; there can 
be no corrupted unless there be a cor- 
rupter, and to suppose that there is, in the 
other House, any man corrupted by the 
crown, is to su 
guilty of a most infamous ¢rime, which no 
lord in this House will, I am sure, sup- 
pose, during his present majesty’s reign. . 
' We cannot even suppose, my lords, 
that any of those employed by his majesty 
in the administration, are guilty of cor- 
rupting the members of the other House, 
because it is not in their power. They. 


can grant no pension but by a warrant - 


from his majesty; they can give no money, 
because they have no public money but 
what they must account for.to his majesty, 
or to parliament. As for that part of the 


at 
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public money which they must account for 
to parliament, no man will suppose, they 
‘can give any part of it for bribing the 
members; and as for that part which they 
must account for to his majesty, they can 
give none of it, without letting his ma- 
jesty into the secret, and make him a sort 
of partner in their crime, which no man 
will suppose they dare attempt. The 
can, therefore, have no money for this 
purpose unless they should make use of 
their own private fortunes; and for such a 
purpose, no private fortunecan be supposed 
to be equal.. But suppose it were in their 
power f do not believe it is in their incli- 
nation ; and, I hope, many lords in this, 
are of my opinion. I have the honour to 
be nearly related to some of those em- 
ployed in the administration: From thence 
have had an opportunity of knowing 
their most secret thoughts; and from 
thence I have formed my opinion. There- 
fore, if it is neither in the inclination, nor 
in the power of any one employed in the 
administration, to corrupt the members of 
- the other House, what occasion can we 
have, would it not be altogether imprudent 
in us, to make an alteration in one of the 
most fundamental parts. of our constitu- 
tion, in order to guard against a grievance, 
‘ which is neither felt, nor can be, in his 
ein majesty’s reign, so much as sup- 

sed? . 

My lords, the prerogative our soverei 
has of cewaniig mien, in what shapes cr 
in what manner, he pleases, is ‘one of the 
most fundamental, and one of the most 
useful parts of our constitutien; and, an 
alteration in this respect, may not only oc- 
casion convulsions, which must be dan- 

erous in time of war, but likewise, it may 

attended with inconveniencies, which it 
is impossible to foresee. There are many 
sorts of public services which cannot be 
immediately explained, which it would be 
inconsistent with the public good to di- 
vulge: and yet, if this Bill should pass 
into a law, his. majesty could reward no 
services in any member of the other House 
without explaining and. divulging those 
services; nay, and putting it in the power 
of that House to judge, whether those 
services deserved such a reward, which 
might occasion disputes between that House 
and the crown, and would certainly dis- 
courage .every member of that House 
from rendering any secret services to the 
public. | 

This, my lords, would be a great pre- 
judice to.our civil government; and the 
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frequent oaths that are to be introduced 


by this Bill, would be of the most dan- 
gerous consequence, not only to our 
established religion, but even to natural 
religion itself. In our ancient polity, both 
religious and. civil, it‘-was a wise maxim, 
never to oblige or allow a man to swear in 
any case, where self-interest was concerned, 
especially when the circumstances of the 
case were such as made it impossible to 
convict ‘him of perjury, even though ‘he 
should be guilty of it; but this maxim 
seems to be quite overturned ‘by’this Bill, 
and therefore, I am convinced it will in- 
troduce amongst us an utter contempt of 
perjury, which is always followed by an 
utter contempt of religion. These, my 
lords, are some of the reasons formerly 
made use of against this Bill: they have 
already been four times approved of by 
this House: they are now stronger than 
ever they were before; and therefore, for 
the sake of your own character, as well 
as for the reason of the thing, I hope 

will give this Bill the same treatment it 
has so often before met with. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; could any opposition to a 
measure, absolutely necessary for the pree 
servation of the constitution,. have sure 
prized me, I should have been amazed at 
the reception given to the Bill now under 
our consideration. The Commons, sensible 
of the prevalence of corruption, and well 
knowing the inevitable destruction at- 
tendant upon any government infected 
with that politcal contagion, have sent 
your lordships a Bul for securing their 


own integrity, and to prevent the dreadful 


effects an evil so. subtle and: formidable 
might soon ‘occasion, if not entirely 
eradicated. Net is the Bill founded upon 
Utopian and chimerical schemes of public 
virtue; but. so extremely requisite, that 


aws calculated to obtain the same end: 
notwithstanding. which, it is still poesible 
for ministerial craft, working upon aban- 
doned prostitution, to evade and render 
them ineffectual. If you believe the Com- 
mons really intended, by their passing this 
Bill, to support their own honour, and to 
preserve their own House uncontaminated 
by secret corruption, may they not with 
reason resent your defeating so upright a 
design? May not it occasion a breach of 
that harmony, which we ought to endea- 
vour to promote between the two great 
legislative branches? nd will not the 


you have already in the statute books twe 


~ 
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whole nation ‘ espouse- their’ cause, and 


warmly join in their hanest indignation ? 
.. On the other hand, were it possible to 
_ suppose, they meant nothing by this Bill 
but to delude their constituents, by an ap- 

earance of zeal against that malignant in- 
Ricnce. which may make those that were 
chosen.as the guardians, become. the sub- 
yerters. of the liberty of . their country, 
would it be consistent with your dignity, 
with your duty to God and man, to be ac- 
cessary to the abominable craft? No, my 
Jords, this House can never sink so infa- 
mously low, as to co-operate in 80 mean, 80 
contemptible, so profligate ajob: you may 
be yourselves deceived,*but you are inca- 
pable of deceiving. A ae pension is 
a breach of trust; and if you refuse your 
assent to, this Bill,-you in some measure 
‘give a sanction to the infringement of those 
ines it is intended to enforce. a 

. The noble-lord’s argument, drawn from 
the four Journals he ordered to be read, 
concludes nothing, but that it was at those 
times the sense of the House to reject Bills 
of the same nature. But, my lords, there 
are many lords now present, who did not 
sit in this House at any one of the periods 
yeferred to ;. arid the Commons, after hav- 
ing been four.times defeated, offering this 
Bill to your lordships, is a proof of their 
opinion of the absolute necessity of such 
a law. It was observed by the noble lord, 
that the time is improper: far otherwise is 
my opinion; for at an hour when the si- 
tuation of affairs obliges the parliament to 
impose heavy burdens upon a nation, al- 
ready labouring under the severe pressure 
of an enormous debt, are we not directed 
by justiee and prudence.to give them the 
utmost proofs in our power, of the integrity 
of those persons, by whom. the oppressive 
taxes must necessarily be imposed. The 
noble lord hath said, passing this Bill would 
be a slur upon the Commons.. Surely it 
_ cannot be esteemed in that light, as they 
begin it themselves; for if by the Bill’s 
passing. their own. assembly, the slur be 
not cast, the enacting so upright a: Bill 
cannot reasonably be judged so. A par- 
liament in the 2d of Henry 8th passed .an 
act to annihiate.all the debts the king had 


~ 
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beth Houses, nor is theré mentionamade of a 
single pensioner. The parliament stigma+ 
tized by the name of the pensionary par 
liament, praposed.an expurgatory oath, to 
clear themselves from that aspersion, con 
taining many particulars, one of which 
was, that cach member should: awear, he 
had never given his vote in parliament, for 
any reward or promise whatsoever. I sins 
cerely wish.that, to gratify the people, the 
same, or such another oath, should now be 
taken ; and as the oath proposed by this 
Bill will, I think, be rather. more effectual, 
therefore 1 am for the Bill’s.being com- 
mitted, and hope it will be passed into a 
law. : 


The Earl of Halifaz : 


My lords;- unfit.as I am to offer my 
thoughts to your lordships, I shall ander. 
take the task with pleasure, whenever my 
duty calls me to it. I was in hopes, how- 
ever, that I should have had no .occasion 
of troubling your lordships to. day ; I was 


in hopes, that this Bill, calculated for the . 


independency of parliament, after having 
received the unanimous sanction of the 
House of Commons, would not have met 
with an harder fate within these walls. I 
myst confess, I am in the greatest diffi- 
culty, my lords, how to reconcile the op- 
position it finds, with the warm zeal for 
the freedom of parliament, and the tender. 
regard to the constitution of it, which your 
lordships have shewn upon so many other 
occasions. 1 am still more at a loss, my. 
lords,.when I consider the weakness of 


argument, and shadow of reason, upon 


which such an opposition is founded. 
Every friend to the Revolution must be 
zealous for fully obtaining those noble 
ends proposed by it; but this, my lords, 
can never be, till the independency of 
parliament is secured. To gain this 
essential point must be the wish.of every 
honest heart ; and though many difficulties 
may occur, before the great scheme be 
complete, yet every. step we take against 
the undue influence of power, still farther 


remaves from us that fatal danger, by. 


which this country. may one day fall. We 
have less to fear, my lords, from a foreign 


contracted upon loans. The reason given | power .abraad, than from a -ministeriak 
by historians is, that it waa filled by. his| power at home. This the House of Com- 
majesty’s seryants, with whom justice had ; mons is sensible of; and, fearing. they. 
not so much weight, ‘as complaisance to ; have not. sufficient security for the inde~ 
the crown. | ae eee ee pendency of their members, desire. your 
. The numbers of placemen in that parlia- , lordships’ concurrence, to strengthen it, 


ment are not specified ;.but, I'believe, they _ and to enforce:those laws already m being, _ 


> did not amount to near three hundred im | again: those notable friends to liberty, 
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frustrate the good design? Shall: we re- 
fuse them the security they ask? and 
shall not the. same reasons that weighed 
with our ancestors to enact laws, weigh 
with us for the enforcement of: them? 
were they not, my: lords, I should be apt 
to believe what I have often with concern 
heard, when I was abroad, that the Eng- 
lish have the best body of laws now extant 
4n the world, but want the execution of 
them. | 4 

One objection, my lords, that has been 
made to the Bill by the noble lord who 


| + spoke first, is, that it would mukiply oaths. 


If oaths are ever necessary, it is upon such 
occasions as these, when a man: enters 
upon the great trust reposed in him by his 
constituents. We swear to our king; this 
is an oath to our country. Many men, 
my lords, will break their words, who dare” 
not violate their oath ; and fear has often 
an effect, when conscience has none. I 
can easily believe, my lords, that there 
will be many wicked men in future times, 
who would betray their trust, evade the 
acts of parliament, and receive their pen- 
sion, if they. could avoid the penalty due 
to perjury —They would hazard their‘ex- 
pulsion, so they escaped the pillory. 
Another reason, my lords, that pleads 
strongly with me for this oath of purga- 
tion, is the difficulty a House of Commons 
is like to meet with, in the discevery of 
their prostituted members. If a future 
minister should follow the generous exam- 
ple of some of his predecessors, all papers, 
all necessary informations wouldbe denied, 
and corruption be as.secret as it Is de- 
structive. Is it to be imagined, that a 
man, vile enough unlawfully to receive a 


- pension, would: be also weak enough to 


avow it himself? Knavery and cunning 
are too often joined, toexpect it. Is it to 
be supposed,’ that a corrupting minister 
will ever confess, where he unwarrantably 
extends his bounty? 

It has also been said by the noble lord, 
that passing this. Bill would prove a sus- 
picion of the government. A free people, 
my lords, must always be suspicious; and 
liberty must ever be upon its guard. 
Many, perhaps, my lords, think they have 
just grounds for suspicion, when a multi- 
plicity - of places, a numerous standing 
army,:an increase of taxes, and an im- 
mense civil list, have, during so many 
years of peace, borne hard upon the sub- 
ject. As to myself, my lords, I am dis- 
posed tebe much more candid in my 


ed 
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opinion ; and I wish I could persuade my+ 
self, that as such infinite sums of money 
pass through other channels, there was’ 
but little lett for the worthy pensioners ;. 
but, I fear the case is different. -I fear, — 
my lords, it is too easily to be proved, that 
¥ his majesty’s civil list was exonerated ' 
of all unnecessary pensions, he might af- 
ford (as queen Anne did, out of a much: 
less civil list) 100,000/. per annum, for the 
support-of the present war. Thus every 
loyal heart, unbribed, unpensioned, would 
be zealous in his majesty’s service; and 
his throne would be strengthened (if pds- 
sible, more than it is at present) upon: 
that only true basis of royal power, the 
affections of his people. i | 

_ [ have ever been, my lords, and I hope 
I ever shall be, an enemy to corruption ; 
but of all the variety of corrupted, surely 
pensioners, if there ever are any such in 
an House of Commons, are the lowest: 
sect. They have no title, no pretence, to 
the salary they receive. All their merit is 
their vote: and even that is a disgrace 
when the freedom of it is Jost. They 
neither serve their country, nor. truly 
serve their king. They are the humble 
servants to a minister, whése orders they 
obsequiously obey, whatever be his con- 
duct with regard. to his master’s interest. 
Placemen may be honest, but pensioners 
in the House of Commons never can. 
They violate the laws of their country, 
when they are first hired; and when they 
enter upon their pay, they commence - 
enemies to the public. Those who are 
bribed, my lords, are far less guilty than 
such pensioners. Some author 1” have 
read, makes this distinction between a 
pension and a bribe: A bribe, he says, is 
given for a particular job, a pension is a 
constant, continual bribe. 
-are only a sort of day-labourers: but pen- 
sioners are domestic servants, hired to go 
through all thedirty business of the House... 
As they receive a minister’s wages, I wish. 
_they-had also worn his livery ; and thus the 


discovery of them had been easily made, 


without perplexing your. lordships with 


this Bill, The Jews of Romé, my lords, | 


because it is apprehended, so great a 
number of them may some time endangér 
the state, as a mark of their religion, ‘are 
obliged to wear a piece of yellow linen 
upon their hats. wish, my lords, we 
had some such institution for the unlawful 
pensioners; for as many of the Jews chuse 
rather to quit the city, than bear about . 
this mark of infamy, so I flatter myself, 


he jobbers 
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we should have got rid of a considerable 
number of our. pensioners, as soon as their 
virtuous characters were known by their 
_ yellow caps. . | 

I am. sure, my lords, I need trouble 
your lordships no more to prove the dan- 
gerous consequences that may accrue to 


‘the public, from the violation of our laws 


against these hirelings. Whether this Bill 
will be effectual, whether it will entirely 
stop this channel of corruption, I will not 
pretend to.say: but something must be 
done: Let us not refuse a good thing, be- 
cause it is not the best; or be averse to 
remedying part of the evil, because we 
cannot get rid of the whole. . The freedom 
of parliament has never been lost or re-. 
covered but by degrees; and, if your lord- 
ships have a mind to amend and strengthen 
this Bill, let it be referred to a committee 
appointed for that purpose. Any thing, 
my lords, rather than reject the Bill with 
contempt, as if the independency of par-. 
liament were a point not worthy this as- 
sembly’s consideration. My lords, it is 
most particularly our care; and though 
some paltry, venal writers of these days, 
have endeavoured to palliate and justify 
the guilt of corruption, nay, even to prove 


it necessary for the carrying on of govern- 


- mgent, yet, I am persuaded, that systems 
so inconsistent with our constitution, have 
ever been abhorred by your lordships. 

However public virtue hath been de- 
- rided: however the honest support of our 
country’s cause have been misconstrued 
resentment, spleen, malice, and disaffec- 
tion, yet patriotism is a virtue that, 1 hope, 
will always recommend itself to parlia- 
ments, since parliaments can only subsist 
by jit. To give the world a proof that 
such virtue is still amongst us, let us give 
our concurrence to this Bill; and thus 
shall we put it out of the power of future 
malice to say, that the invidious task. of 
throwing out this Bill was, with success, 
laid upon us, and that we submitted our- 
selves to the unpopular burden, too heavy 
for the Commons. . 


- Lord Hinton : 


My lords; however unpopular, however 
invidious it may appear, to oppose this 
Bill, yet, I think myself in duty obliged 
to take the task upon me; because, I think 
it a most unnecessary innovation of our 
 eonstitution; and an innovation that will 
certainly be of the most fatal consequence 
to the morals of the people. It has often 
been the fate of. this House, my lords, to 
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withstand unreasonable prejudices’ that 
have been artfully raised among the people; 
and the more general or violent such pre- 


judices may grow, the more zealous ought 


we to be for preventing the dangerous 
effects. they may produce, either in the 
nation or upon our happy . constitution. 
For this reason, so far from yielding to any 
popular outcry on account of its. being 
general, I shall always be for examining 
coolly into its foundation, and where I can 
find no solid foundation, I shall never be 
for rearing a new fabric, or any addition to 
the old. OO 

I know, my lords, a great outcry has 
of late been most artfully raised against 
corruption ; and, I believe, there are many 
well-meaning men who think there is some 
ground for it; because it is natural for 
mankind to indulge their own vanity and 
self-conceit, by imagining that those who 
differ from them, especially in politics, are 
governed by any other motive rather than. 
that of reason; and as corruption is the 
most obvious motive that can be imputed 
to those that approve of the measures of 
a court, therefore those that disapprove of 
course suppose, that most of their antago- 
nists are influenced by corruption. But 
this to me is no ar nor so much as a 
presumption. It is from court-measures 
alone that I am to judge; and if those mea- 
sures have been such as I thought reason- 
able, I cannot suppose, charity will not 
alllow me to suppose, that any gentleman 


in either House of Parliament was, from | 
corrupt motives, induced to approve of 


them. 
This, my lords, is my way of judging :. 


‘I hope it will be allowed to be a reasonable. 


way of judging; and if it is, I am sure it 
must be allowed by a great majority of this 
House, that there is at present no solid. 
ground for the outcry that has been lately 
raised against corruption. I shall 

with the noble lords who appear so séalons 
for this Bill, that our constitution may. 
hereafter, and by some changes in the si- 
tuation of our affairs, come to be in danger 
from corruption; but, if we were to think 
of providing against every possible or dis- 
tant danger that might be suggested by a 
gloomy and fertile imagination, we should 
never be a moment at rest, nor our con- 
stitution atwelvemonth the same. The 
noble lord who spoke last has allowed, that 
the liberties of a. country were never lost, 


but by degrees ; therefore he must allow, 


that our liberties cannot .at-once be swal- 


lowed up by corruption. It must.come — 


a 
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upon us ‘by degrees ; and of: all dangers 
to which our constitution can be exposed, 
that of corruption must make the most 
slow and gradual approaches. We have 
already many fences against it, fences 
which, in our present situation, I think 
insurmountable; but, if I should here- 
after find myself mistaken, I shall be 
as ready as any lord in this House to add 
new fences, and to repair the old, in as 


strong and effectual a manner as possible. 


This we shall have sufficient time to do, 
because we cannot but perceive the a 


proach of so dangerous an enemy, by the 


effect it must have upon one or other House 
of Parliament ; for if. we should find the 
parliament approving of public measures 
that: are in themselves either weak or 
wicked, we must then suppose, that cor- 
ruption has begun to break through our 
former fences, and then, indeed, it will be 
time to think of providing some new de- 
fence. a 
The present Bill, therefore, can appear 
necessary to. none but those who think, 
that the parliament has of late approved 
of some weak or wicked measures of go- 
vernment ; and as I am far from thinking 
so, I cannot agree to the committing or 
passing of this Bill, especially as I .am of 
Opinion, that it would have a most fatal 
effect upon the morals of the people. — I be- 
lieve, it will be allowed, that there is no- 
thing of more dangerous consequence to 
the happinessof society, than a general con- 
tempt of perjury among the lower sort of 
ople; and we know how ready the lower 
fort are to follow those examples that are, 
or which they suppose to be set them 
by those of superior rank. Iam far from 
supposing, that any gentleman of the 
other House has a secret pension from the 
crown, and far less shall I suppose, that 
if any one of them had, he would solemnly 
declare upon oath, he had no such thing ; 
but, my lords, it is impossible for any gen- 
tleman to guard absolutely against the re- 
proach of malicious tongues, or to prevent 
that reproach being believed by a great 
many. There are now, there will always 
be some gentlemen in the other House, re- 
P with having private pensions 
om the crown ; and this reproach will al- 
ways be believed by many without doors. 
If this Bill should pass into a law, every 
an so suspected must swear, that 
e has no such pension. Would his 
swearing so remove the reproach? No, 
my-lords, it. would add -to it anew re- 
proach of a much more heinous nature ; 
3 
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for many without doors would believe, 
he swore falsely ; and many of the meanet 
sort, being confirmed in this belief, would, 
from the example supposed to be set them 
by a gentleman of such rank and figure in 
his country, begin to lose that veneration 
every man ought to have for an oath; by 
which means perjury-might at last be- 
come contemptible among the vulgar; 
and this would of course lay open tbe 
flood-gates ofall other sorts of wickedness. 
From this consideration, my lords, if 
our liberties were now in danger from cor- 
ruption, if some new remedy were neces- 
sary for putting a stop to that evil, I should 
nevertheless be against this Bill; because 
the remedy would bring on a greater evil 
than that which it is intended to cure. 
But as, I think, we are at present, what- 
ever may be pretended, in no more danger 
from pensioners in either House of: Par- 
liament, ‘than we are from the Jews in the 
city of London, I think it as unnecessary 
to provide any new remedy against the 
former, as it would be to put yellow ca 
upon the latter ; and I believe, the noble 
lord himself does not: think it necessary, 
or that it would be proper, to put any 
mark of distinction upon the Jews that 
reside in this kingdom: Nay, I believe, © 
he will grant, that the oe i apprehend- 
ed at Rome, which was the occasion of 
putting a mark of distinction upon them 
there, was rather imaginary than real; and 
that it was suggested by that selfish, nar- 
row, persecuting spirit, which clapttails te 
the heretics in Spain. 3 
. But why, my lords, should we give so 
much attention to this outcry against cor- 
ruption, and yet wholly disregard that 
outcry against resentment, malice, envy, 
disaffection, and sedition, which prevails 
among another set of people? For as no 
man is willing to suppose, that any dif- 
ference from his opinion preceeds from 
reason, the friends of the administration 
are as apt to impute the opposition to 
these motives, as the opposers are apt ta 
impute an approbation of the govern- 
ment’s measures to corruption. For my 
own part, [ am so charitable as.to believe, 
that both sides are governed by their 
reason; and therefore, if it should: be 
thought necessary to oblige the members 
of the other House to swear, they had 
never given their vote in parliament for 
any reward or promise whatsoever, I should 
think it necessary, at the same time, to 
oblige them to swear, they had never given 
avote in parliament, out of resentment, 
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malice, envy, disaffection, or sedition:; for, 
T.think the man, who is under the govern- 
ment of: either of these, as far from: being 
a free agent, 2s he that is under the in- 
fluence of corruption. 


The Ear! of Carlisle ¢ 


- My lords ;- when one considers the na- 
ture ofthis Bill, it is really amazing to find 
it meet with any opposition in this House. 
It is so far from being an innovation with 

respect. to our constitution, that it can 
scarcely be said to bea new. law; because 
the sole intention of the Bill is, to amend 
and enforce laws.that are already in being, 
and laws too which were made to obviate 
and prevent a practice that has often been 
used; and that has always been acknow- 
ledged to be of dangerous consequence to 
our constitution. ‘lo pretend that.we are 
not at present in any danger from the pri- 
vate pensions that may be given.to mem- 
bers of the other House, mast appear ‘ab- 
surd.to every man, that considers the na- 
ture of ministers, or the nature of man- 
kind. My lords, it is a danger we can 
never be free from, nor can ever suffi- 
ciently guard against, as long as it is in 
the power of a minister to give, or of a 
member to receive. It is absolutely -ne- 
cessary for.a minister to have the consent 
or approbation of parliament in almost 
every step of his conduct ; therefore, from 
the very nature of ministers we may sup- 
pose, that if he cannot obtain such consent 
or approbation by his authority, he will 
endeavour to obtain it by his power; and 
from the-nature of mankind we must sup- 
pose, that among such a number of men as 
are in the other House, the minister will 
always find some of them ready enough to 
prostitute their consent or approbation for 
a considerable bribe or annual pension. 
Thus we must always be exposed to this 
danger, and we are now a great deal more 


'. exposed to it than ever. we were hereto- 


fore; because our ministers now have in- 
finitely more to give, and custom or exam- 
ple has, I am afraid, greatly added .to the 
number of those that are ready to receive. 
. This, my lords, the gentlemen-of the 
other House: are fully sensible of, and 
therefore they have endeavoured, by this 
Bill, to:add to the strength of those laws, 
which were-made for guarding against a 
danger that: has greatly encreased since 
the last of them was.enacted: By this 
Bill there is no alteration made in our laws 
or constitution: there is no man excluded 
fyom having a seat-in the other House, but 
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those who, while they sit there, are cuilty 
of a continued breach of the laws of their 
country, and would. certainly be not only 
expelled but prosecuted, if their crime 
could be discovered:and proved. By the 
very Act of Settlement itself, my lords, it 
was expressly enacted, amongst other 
things, that no person baving a. pension 
from the crown should serve as a member 
of the House of Commons; and though 
this clause was in general repealed, by an 
Act of the 4th and 5th of queen Anne, yet 
it: was then agein thought so reasonable to 
exclude penstoners from. having seats in 
the other House, that it was anew - enact- 
ed, that no person having any pension 
from the crown during pleasure, should be 
capable of being a member of any future 
House ‘of Commons; and by an Act of the 
first of the late king, this incapacity was 
farther extended to all persons‘having any 
pension trom the crown, for any term or 


number of years, either in theirown names, _ 


or in the name of any other person ia trust 
for them, or for their benefit. Thus your 
lordships see, that by the laws now in be- 
ing all persons who have pensions fromthe 
crown during pleasure, or for any term or 


number of years, are rendered incapable - 


of having seats in the other House; and 
by these laws-great penalties-are inflicted 
upon those, who presume to break through 
them. But-as no provision has been made 


by either of these laws for discovering se-: 


cret offenders, and as every man must be 
sensible that such pensions may be given 
privately, the: gentlemen of the: other 
House have thought it: necessary, and, I 
hope, your lordships will think it meces- 


sary, to provide the best remedy thas can. 


be thought of for this defect, which ts the 


chief, and indeed the sole intention of this _ 


Bill. 
' Tcannot help, therefore, being astonish- 


ed.at its being pretended, that this Bill — 


will occasion any alteration or innovation 


im our constitution; afd there is nothng 


convinces me.more of the necessity there 
is for passing it, than the. circumstances of 


the noble lords, who, I find, oppose it. To: 
the honour of the administration in the” 


first year of the late king, I must ob¥erve, 
that the law past at that time, for‘exclud- 
ing pensioners from the other House, was 
introduced by a secretary of state, and ape 
proved by most of those in the administras 
tion; and it.was prudent and right m 
them to do so. A minister that has no in« 
tention’ to make use of bribery and -¢or- 


ruption, has.no occagion,- to: oppose any; 


- 
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Bill that can be thought of for preventin 
such infamous and illegal practices; an 
therefore, when I find such a Bill opposed 
by those who are the known friends of a 
minister, it will always be a prevailing ‘ar- 
gument with me, not only to think that 
there is a present and pressing necessity 
for such a Bill, but also'to think that the 
Bill proposed will be in some measure. ef- 
fectual. Whether the Bill now before us 
will be altogether effectual, is what I shall 
not pretend to determine; but I am con- 
vinced, both from the nature of it, and 
from the opposition it meets with, that it 
_ will have some effect. It will at least raise 
the price of prostitutes, because the more 
risk a man runs, the higher wages he will 
of course expect; and the higher you 
raise the price of those who are liable to 
be corrupted, the more difficult will: every 
future minister find it to corrupt; so that 
at last you may render the practice impos- 
sible, notwithstanding the many and great 
boons our ministers have now to bestow ; 
and then they must think of gaining the 
‘consent or approbation of parliament by 
their authority in persuading, and not by 
their power in corrupting. = =—=§s_ | 
- But suppose it were your lordships’ opi- 
nion, that this Bill would be altogether in- 
effectual, can this be a reason for not 
committing it? If the intention of the 
Bill, if the principle upon which it is 
founded, be right, the imperfection of it is 
no reason against committing it; because 
in the committee you may alter and amend 
it, so as to remove every imperfection : 
therefore, I must think, that the noble 
jotds who oppose committing it, disap- 
sil? of the principle upon which it is 
founded, and, indeed, most of their argu- 
ments seem to tend that way. Such a 
Bill’s having been rejected by this House 
in former sessions, is no reason for our re- 
jecting it in this. Some of the best laws 
that were ever made, have at first met 
with the unlucky fate of being rejected. 
The Triennial Bill was at first rejected by 
this House, and yet the very next session 
it was approved of and passed by this 
House ; and though it was at that time re- 
jeeted by the crown, yet in the next fol- 
lowing session, it met with the approba- 
tion of the three several branches of our 
legislature, and was Sone passed 
into alaw. That law, it is true, has been 
since repealed,: but nevertheless, it bas al- 
ways been deemed by a great majority of 
the nation, to be an excellent law; and 
many of those who joined in the repeal of 
[VQu. XI. ] | | 
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it, I believe, now: heartily repent of their - 
having done so. But the very repeal of 
that law is a strong argument in favour of 


the Bill now before us; for the longer the 


term is, for which the representatives of 


‘the people are chosen, the greater secu- 


rity ought the people to have, that those 
representatives shall not, from any selfish - 
view, betray the interest of their country 


To pretend, my lords, that we ought 
never to think of guarding against pen- 


sioners in the other House, till'we findthe — 


majority of that House approving of some © 
weak or wicked measures of government, — 
is the very same with saying, that no man 
ought to think of repairing his house, till 
it has tumbled down and overwhelmed — 
him in the ruins. Will pensioners ever ac- 
knowledge, that they have agreed to any 
weak or wicked measure? Will a pen- 
sioner ever agree to give up the.only.tenure 
by which he holds his pension? and if the 


‘majority of the other House should once — - 


come to be pensioned and corrupted, could 
it be expected, that such a House of Com. | 
mons would ever concur in passing any 
law against pensioning and corrupting? I 


can freely declare that, in my opinion, 


many things have of late years met with 
the approbation of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, that very little deserved it. .I be-— 
lieve there are very few lords inthis House, 
that will now approve of every thing that 


has, for these twenty years past, been ap- 


proved of by parliament; and therefore, if 
every lord makes this the standard: for his 
opinion of this Bill, I have no great doubt ' 
of its meeting with the fate it. deserves. 
Whether the undeserved approbation some 
late measures have met with in parliament — 
was owing to the number of pensioners in 
the other House; I shall not pretend to de-+ 
termine: I shall not even pretend to affirm, 
that there are at present any pensioners in 
that House; but when we see members 
obtaining very great and lucrative posts 
for their brothers, sons, or distant rela- 
tions, it cannot but occasion a suspicion, 
that they have a fellow-feeling in the salary 
or perquisites; and this suspicion is a good 
reason for passing this Bill But suppose 
there were no such suspicion: suppose we 
were absolutely certain that there are at 
present no pensioners in the House. of 
Commons, there is a possibility, nay a very 
great probability, that there will be such, 
as soon as we have tlie misfortune to fall : 
under the government of a prince, ‘or ad- 
ministration of a minister, whose projests. 
[2M] _ . 
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or schemcs cannot be supported by tedson ; 
Jor every one must see, that: the laws in 
being are not sufficient for guarding against 
- the mischief,h axe | 
By the laws now in being, my lorda, it 
is made criminal for any mah that accepte 
of a pension to keep his seat in the other 
‘ House ; but: those laws have provided no 
method for discovering and proving that 
crime ; and as a pension may be given, as 
infamous perisions are generally given, 
without allowing any person to be privy to 
i but the corrypter and the corrupted, if 
you have a mind to prevent the practice 
as far as lies in your power, you must put 
it to the oath of one of the parties, whichis 
the design of this Bill. J] shall not say, 
that method will be in every case effectual; 
T shall admit, that some pensioners may be 
abandoned enough to add perjury to their 
treachery, and to declare upon oath, ‘they 
have no pension, in that very assembly 
where they earn their infamous wages, and 
erhaps in the very face ‘of him, who pays 
Shem: But what is proposed by this Bill 
is, my lords, the utmost you can do: it 
will be asort of Test-act upon pensioners; 
~ and surely those who are so solicitous about 
keeping the dissenters: in subjection toa 
test-act, cannot refuse to subject those who 
- ere suspected of being pensioners, to the 
same method of purgation. 
The Test-act against Dissenters, my 
lords, was never yet thought sufficient for 
preventing occasional conformity; and 


“yet, no true lover of the Church ever 


shought it ought, for that reason, to be 
‘repealed. The: test designed by this Bill 
' Sgainst pensioners, may not, perbaps, be 
sufficient for keeping all of them out of the 
House of Commons; yet, no true lover of 
our constitution can, for that single reason, 
think, it ought not to be imposed. It will 
have some effect: 1 believe it will have a 
“ very great effect; because of the danger a 
' fan must, in this case, run, by taking a 
false oath. The revenue of a gentleman, 
_ svho is no.trader or gamester, is generally 
' pretty well known; and his yearly expence 
may be pretty nearly guessed at by his 
neighbours and servants. This, upon a 
atrict enquiry, will always afford a strong 
presumption against him; ‘and, as the per- 


g0n that pays him his pension, may after-— 
‘wards turn evidence against him, he can: 
never be absolutely secure against #con-" 
viction, which will, I believe, terrify most: 


mien from being guilty of the crime. 
I find some lords are, upon this occasion, 


' extremely apprehensive of corrupting the 
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morals of the people, by a paultiplicity of — 
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new opths: I wish the same a ensions 
hed prevailed, when such an mfipite num- 


ber: of oatha were contrived, for collecting 


our custems and excises. Moat of those 


| eatbs are to be taken by maultitudea of 
| people, and in cases where there are great 
temptations “far perjury: the oath now 
proposed, is to be taken by nanebut mem- 


bers of the other House, and the tempta- 
tiona to perjury can never be great or fre- 
quent, but when our constitution is in the 
utmost danger. It is therefore something 
strange, that we should be go little appre: 
hensive of corrupting the morale of the 
people by a multiplicity of oaths, when we 
are contriving methods for preserving the 
revenue of our sovereign, aud so very ap- 
prehensive of the like effect, when we are 
contriving methods for preserving the con- 
stitution and liberties of aur country. A 


foreigner upon considering this behaviour 


would be nie to judge, we had very little 
concern about the latter, provided we 
could but enjoy a share of the former; and 
if we should reject this Bill, without much 


better reasons than I have yet heard against 
it, I fear, most of our own people wil join 


im forming so false an opinion of this ho- 
nourable and august assembly. | 

Your lordships myst be all sensible, how 
prevalent the jealousy is’ at present, of 
there being a great number-of pensioners 
in parliament: the gentlemen of the other 
House have endeavoured to allay that jea- 
lousy, and to vindicate the honour of their 
assembly, by sending us up this Bill. If 
it should be thrown ont here, what will the 
nation think? Will it not be generally 
supposed, that it isin this House where the 
number of pensioners prevails, and that 
here the pensions have their most infallible 
effect? or, perhaps it will be supposed that 
there are pensioners in the other House 
as well as In this, but that the pensioners 
in the other, for the sake of recommending 
themselves to their constituents, had leave 
from their masters to agree to this. Bill, 
because those masters knew they could 
depend upon the number and su!mission 
of their pensioners in this, for throwing it 
out. I am very sensible my lords, there 
isno real ground for either of these su 
positions ; but those without doors, who de 
not know the reasons upon which your 
lordships proceed, when they find ‘a Bill 
rejected which makes no alteration in our 
constitution, which does not so much as 


make an alteration ‘In any ‘former law, — 


which contains nothing but an enforcement 
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of the laws in bbity against pensioners; 
such persons, I say, may think they have 
reason to make one or other of the sup- 
positions; asd should not we be extremely 
ceutious of gividg the least shadow of rea- 
bon nur judging so unwotthily of our as- 
I do not know, but that some of your 
lordships may be of opinion, that the laws 
now in being, for excluding pensioners 
from the other House, are mconvenient, 
and therefore wish they were repealed: if 
they are 50, let them be repealed: for we 
 pught not to sit here, aad suffer any laws 
to remain in force, that are inconvenient 
to the sectety. But, if they are not in- 
convenient: if they are necessary for 
guarding our constitutien against corrup- 
tron, the most dangerous, because it is the 
miost secret enethy to a free state, they 
. to be enforced, they ought to be 
rendered. effectual, by all the methods that 
can by the wit of man be invented, or b 
human power exercised. In cases of suc 
A Becret natire we must, we ought to call 
the divine power to our assistance, by in- 
ns the religious solemnity of an 
. By interposing an cath, my lords, 
in matters of greatcensequence, and which 
cannot frequently ocour, we shall never 
reader the solennity. familiar and con- 


temptible ; and where is there a matter of 


greater consequence, an this side the 
grave, than the preservation of the con- 
st%ution of our government, and liberties 
of our country? It is by peed gai an 
eath in trivial matters, m such as fre- 
quently occur and chiefl:; affect the 


meaner sort, that we tender the solemnity | 
crown during pleasure, shall sit.or vote in — 


familiar end contemptible to the vulgar, 
and I wish the invention of seme of these 
who are supposed to be no friends. to 
this Bill, had, im this respect, been less 
fruitful. rn a - 
My lords, as the laws now in being, for 
excluding pensioners ftom. the other 
Howse, must, to every man that, considers 
them, ‘appear to be altogether ineffectual, 
if this Bill be rejected, 1 shall, evenin my 


time, if 1 live but a very few years, expect | 
to see the other House full of pensioners. |. 


I shall expect. to see a minister. in. that 
House, out ef a wantonness of power, by 


his sole. No, throw out a Bill ef the! , 
@pinion, my lords, no gentleman: of for 

tune will fun the risk of incurring them, . 
for the sake of any pension the crown can: 


utmost importance, without deigning to 
give his eves so much as one reason 
for what he obliges them to do. This, 
indeed, if it should ever happen, I shall 
lopk upen as a siga of his power, but not. 
of bis prudence; and, I may prophesy, 
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method that may be a aga for that 
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that ifever a minister should get such a 


power over the other-House, his power in 


this will be as absolute, and equally im © 


solent. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 7 
_ My lords; I shall always be as ready ‘ae 


any lord in this House, to enforce the laws 


now in being, fer excluding pensioners 
from having seats in the House of Comes 
mons: I. shall readily concur in 


pose, provided it be such a one as I think 


consistent with our constitution ; but when |. . 
the method proposed evidently tends te 


the overthraw of that constitution, which 
we all shew, and I hope sincerely, so warttt — 
a zeal for preserving, I hope I shall always 
have virtue and resolution enough to give 
it my negative, let the consequence bé 
what it will, Ifthe laws now in force, for 
terrifying a pensioner from keeping his 
seat in the other House, are not sufficient; 
I hope some method will be found out for. 
rendering them so, without giving such 4 


power to the other House, as must soon _ 


overturn our constitution, which, I think; 
would be the certain effect of the Bill now 
before us; for it would shew. very great 
mprudence, as well as great ignorance of 
our constitution, if we should .expose 
ourselves to a new danger, for the sake 
of avoiding a danger of a different nature; 
which we are already. pretty well, if not 
effectually, guarded against. = 

By the lgw of the 4th and 5th-of queen 
Anne, my lords, mentionéd by the noble 
lord who spoke last, it is enacted, That if 
any person having a pension from the 


the other House, he shall forfeit 5007. to 
such as shall. sue for the same. And by 
the act of the 1st of his late majesty, like- 
wise mentioned by the-same noble lord, it 
is enacted, that if any-person having a pen ; 


sion fram the crown, for any ternmi!or num» 


ber of years, either in his own name, or itt 


the name of any other.person in trust for 
him, or for his benefit, shall presume to sit _ 


or vote in the other House, he shall, in. 
such . case,. forfeit. 20/. for;every day in. | 
which he shall so sit er vote there, fo hin 


-who shall sue for. the same.. 


. These penalties are so'high, ‘that in my: 


bestow ; and we know, that nofie but gen- 
tlemen of fortune can be chosen members 


of the other House.” For this reason, 


re / 
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notwithstanding the suspicions that pre- 
' vail, and aremost industriously propagated, 
awithout doors, I cannot think, that there 
are at present any pensioners in the other 
House ; and, indeed, from the very nature 
of things, I am convinced of it. No prince, 
no minister, will ever give a- pension, for 
the sake of engaging a man’s vote in par- 
liament, unless there be an absolute ne- 
cessity for so doing; and whilst a prince, 
or minister, desires nothing of parliament, 


but what is reasonable, and agreeable to: 


the public interest, there can be no such 
necessity ; for however much some men 
peas be actuated. by malice.or disaffection, 
as long as the administration pursues no 
measures, but such as are necessary for 
securing the happiness of their country, 
I hope they will always find a majority in 
both Houses of Parliament, ready to ap- 
prove of such measures, without any pen- 
sion or reward. This has, in my opinion, 
been the case, I shall venture to say, ever 
since the accession of our present royal 
_ family ; our miristers may, perhaps, have 
thought of some measures that were disa- 
greeable; but.assoon as they found they 
were so, they have always given them up: 
andsome things have, perhaps, afterwards 
appeared not to have been so right; but 
at the:time they were resolved on, they, 
appeared otherwise-; and our parliaments 
will, I hope, be always ready to forgive 
human frailty, in all cases where no neglect 
or oversight can be imputed to the authors 
or actors, .. 
_ This, my lords, is my opinion of our late 
- conduct, and therefore I ¢annot suppose, 
_ that there are at present any pensioners in 
ithe other House, or any pensioner in the 
nation, but such as are entitled to it out of 
charity,.or such as have merited it by their 
past services to the public. I shall admit, 
that a prudent man will take care to re- 
pair his house before it tumbles about his 
ears ; but.a prudent man will not put him- 
self to the trouble and expence of repair- 
ing his house, when no flaw or defect ap- 
pears in any part .of it; and if it should 
ever appear from experience, that our 
laws for excluding pensioners from the 
_ other House, are in. any respect deficient, 
I hope those who have a regard for the 
hiberties of their country will take the 
alarm, time enough to get that defect re- 
- medied, before the most. artful minister 
can secure such an abandoned majority of 
pensioners in the other House, as to render 
the cure impossible ; for it is an old maxim, 
« Nemo repente fit turpissimus,’ and this 
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maxim may be applied to an. assembly, 
with as:much, if not more justice, than to 
any single man... 7 | ? 

But suppose, my lords, I were con- 
vinced, that these laws had by late ex- 


perience been found deficient, I should — 


nevertheless be against the method pro- 
osed by this bill for removing that de- 


ect; because I think the remedy more: 


dangerous than the disease. -Our. consti- 
tution, my lords, and the happiness of it, 
consists in an equal mixture of three prin- 
cipal forms of government; and therefore, 
no new regulation ought to be made, that 
visibly tends to destroy that equality, or 
that balance, upon which our constitution 
depends. .We have as much reason to 
avoid every thing that may tend to the 
introducing of a republican form of go- 
vernment, which generally ends in an ab- 
solute tyranny, as we have to avoid those 
things that may tend to the introducing 


of an absolute monarchy. In all such 


cases we should. consider, that we are 
steering between Scylla and Charibdis; 
and that by too cautiously avoiding the 
one, we may make a wreck of our consti- 
tution upon the other. For this reason, 
we ought of all. things to be cautious. of 
vesting any new and distinct powers in the 
other House - and as this bill vests in them 
anew power, which they are to exercise 
separately and distinctly by themselves, 
and without the concurrence of either of 
the other two branches of our legislature, 
I think it would expose us to the danger 
of falling under a republican form of go- 
vernment, ard consequently, an absolute 
tyranny, a great deal more than we are at 
present exposed to the danger of falling 
under an absolute monarchy. ‘ 

I know, my lords, that great endea- 
vours have of late been used, to persuade 
the people, that there is a great number 
of pensioners.in the other House, and as 
those of an inferior rank are naturally 
suspicious, as well as envious of. their 


superiors, these.endeavours have, I be- — 


lieve, succeeded with a great many, so.as 
to make them fond of this Bill, As their 
penetration is net generally very exten- 
sive they donot see the fatal consequences 
it is attended with; and, therefore, they 
suppose, that none but those who pay or 
receive pensions, can be against it. Jam, 
therefore, sensible, I undertake a very un- 
popular task, when I oppose this Bill; but 
I disdain a slavish popularity, as much I 
should disdain a slavish submission to the 
pleasure of any prince or minister. The 
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favour of the people may, I know, be ac- 
quired -by humouring the prejudices, as 
well as the prince by his passions; but 
this sort of favour is, in neither case, of 
any: long duration. 
prejudices, as well as the prince by his 
passions, generally soon lead themselves 
into some misfortune; and as soon as this 
happens, the parasite, in both cases, be- 
comes hateful and contemptible. 

For this reason, my lords, we ought in 
no case that comes hefore us, to give our- 
selves any concern about what the people 
may think without. doors. We ought to 


consider only the circumstances of the 


case, as they appear to us;.and when we 
do this deliberately, and resolve accord- 
ingly, the people without doors, as soon as 
they have had time to hear and consider our 
reasons, will generally approve of our re- 
solutions; and will then bepin to hate and 
despise those, who endeavoured to poe 
sess them with a bad opinion of either 
House of Parliament. 


The Duke of Argyle : 


- My lords; we are how upon 2 bill for 
putting an end to, or at least preventing 
one sort of corruption in the other House ; 
and from the opposition the Bill meets with 
here, and the imaginary dangers that are 
suggested for supporting, or rather ex- 
cusing that opposition, those who are not 
personally acquainted with the noble lords, 
_ who have spoke upon that side of the 
‘question, would, I think, be apt to sup- 
pose that opinion to be, either that cor- 


The people by their. 
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by a legal ‘administration: Every one~ 
knows what it is; and every one knows, | 
that it may be easily supported without 
corruption. Ministers, my lords, (for ac- 
cording to our constitution, we ought al- 
ways to have a great many of them) that 
have nothing in view, but the public hap- 
piness, and who have wisdom and discern- 
ment enough to pursue that steadily, may 
despise the assistance or approbation of 
those, who assist or approve, only because 
they are paid for so doing. Sach an ad- 
ministration will always have the majority 
of the nation of its side, and consequently 
may, without any corrupt means, have al- 
ways amajority in parliament. Therefore, 
a legal anda wise administration can never 
standin need of corruption, for the exercise 
of any of its functions; but an illegal one, 
an administration consisting of one. sole 
and arrogant minister who -will admit of 
no partner or assistant, but such. as im- 
licitly. submit to his direction, can never 
e supported without corruption: It is 


| against law, and against law it must be 


supported. Under. such an administra- 
tion, indeed, the forms of our government 
cannot be preserved, without evading or 
violating our laws against corrupt prac- 
tices; but under such an administration, 
whiie it lasts, the substance of our consti- 
tution must be suspended, and we had 
better be without the forms ; for preserv-. 
ing the forms of.a free government will 
only serve to lull and keep the people 
asleep, till their chains are riveted, and 
till one sole minister has so firmly esta- 


ruption is now become a necessary evil, | blished his power, that it may be easily 


without which the forms of our govern- 
ment could not be preserved, or that it is 
an evil of very little consequence, and not 
- at all inconsistent with the substance of a 
_ free gevernment. Corraption, my lords, 

has always hitherto been allowed to be 
vile, to be dangerous. I have, for my 
own part, discouraged it in all stations: I 
shall always disdain the obedience, or the 
parasitical sort of assent that is to be 
gained only by corruption ; and I have al- 
ways been sorry, when I observed it. was 
not equally discouraged by others; for if 
it were no way encouraged by those in 
high stations, it would never be possible 
for the mode in any country to covér that 
infamy, which naturally attends the cor- 
rupted ; nor would the quality of the of- 
fender ever atone for the wretched mean- 
ness of the offence. - 

I need not trouble your lordships with 
explaining what is, in thia country, meant 


transmitted to, or taken up by another. 
Many of our princes, and their sole mi- 
nisters, have in vain endeavoured to esta- 
blish an arbitrary government, without the 
assistance or shew ofa parliament. They 
have endeavoured to do it by epen force, 
and by open force they have been all dis- 
appointed, and the ministers often hanged; 
but by the slow and silent approaches of 
corruption, especially now the crown has 
got such a woe of means in its power, 
an arbitrary government, more destructive 
and more expensive than the other, may 
be established by the authority, and sup- 
orted by the shadow of a parliament ; for 
if-a prince or his sole minister, should ever 
have it in his power to have always a 
corrupt majority in each House of Parlia- 
ment, a British parliament will be no more 
than a Turkish divan. 
Corruption is therefore, my lords, of 
all dangers, the greatest our constitution 
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wan be exposed to, and the most te be 
apprehended. Its approach is impercepti- 
ble, but ite blow, if not prevented, is fatal ; 
and you cannot prevent its blow, unless 
you prevent its approach. The laws now 
in being for -excluding pensioners from 

having seats iri the other House, were de- 
signed ie asafe-guard against corruption’s 
entering, in one shape at least, within the 
walls of that House; and when we are 
considering, whether those laws ought to 
be enforced, we have no occasion for ex- 
amining into late measures, or for sup- 
posing that arly late practices have been 
made use of for corrupting the members 
of either House. We have now as much 
reason to guard against tlie approdch of 
corruption, ag we had when those laws 
were made; therefore, we are now to 
consider only the laws themselves, and if 
they appear insufficient, they ought to be 
amended, whether any corrupt practices 
have lately been made use of or not. “That 
these laws are insufficient for the end in- 
tended, must, I think, plainly appear to 
every one that peruses them. There are 
penalties, it is truc, inflicted ‘upon pea- 
sioners that shall presume to sit or vote in 
. the other House; but it is evident that 
those penalties can never be recovered, 
because. the fact can never be proved. <A 
pension of a bribe may be given in such a 
manner, that even he who gives it, can be 
no direct witness against the receiver ; and 
it is always given in such a secret manner, 
that the criminal may have good reason to 
think, his crime can never be discovered. 
For this reason, no penalty yeu cah inflict, 
will ever have a great efiect; and this 
makes it necessary, in cases of stispicion, 
to requite an oath from tlie party sus- 
pected. 

I shall not say, my lords, that the oath 
required by this Bill will have ail the effect 
that could be wished. There may be 
some so abandoned, as to despise the re- 
ligious ceremony of an oath; but it will 
have an efiect upon 4 great many; and 
even the most abandoned will be shy of 
denying their having a pension upon oath, 
in the very face, perhaps, of the man who 
pays them their pension. Nay, even pru- 
dence itself will make men shy of being 
guilty of perjury, Jest the concealment of 
their crime should afterwards be imputed to 
them as a favour, and made use of as a 
handle for obliging them to do as much 
dirty work afterwards without a pension, 
as they had done before for the sake of a 


pension. it is an oki and a true proverb, | 


crown, should be thought insufficient for 
' securing 
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that when I trust a man with my segret, 1 
make him my master: An avaricious, or an 
extravagant, necessitous man, may accept 
of iniquitous wages from a minister, and 
yet he would not, perhaps, chuse to be 
such an absolute slave to that minister, as 
he must be, should he put it in his power 


to convict him of perjury. Therefore, the 


oath prescribed by this Bill, will certainly 
have a very great effect; and as the laws 
ie to be enforced by this Bill, evi- 

ntly appear to be insufficient, this method 


of enforcing them ought to be chosen, ag 


least till a more effectual one can he 
thought on. | | ,; 
What the noble lords mean by preseut 
danger, when jthey say we are in no prey 
sent danger from corruption, I cannot 
comprehend. My lords, it is an evil we 
always have been, and always must be in 
danger of. It has often been practised, it 
always will be practised, as often as am. 
bition in a prince, or wickedness or weak- 
ness in a minister, renders it necessary fot 
him to have recourse to such an infamous. 
practice. We may sometimes be said to 
be in no present danger of an invasion, yet 
would he not be loaked on as a madman, 
who should make that an argument for not 
repairing our navy, especially if, upoh en- 
quiry, it’ should appear to be unfit for. 
service ? — | a 
Without finding fault with any late mea- 
sures, without accusing any one in the 
administration, 1 will affirm, my lords, that 
we are now in greater danger from cor; 
ruptien, than we wereeither in the 4th and 
5th of queen Anne, or in the fitst of hig. 
majesty’s reign; for the more power 
the ministers of the crown have to corrupt, 
whether they make use of that power, or 
no, the more danger we are in frem cor- 
ruption; and every one knows, that thé 
rainisters of the crown have now a much 
greater power tO corrupt, than they had as 
either of those periods. This should make 
us resolve in time, to take all the ntetheds 
that can be thought of for guarding against 
the use of that power; for it is already so 
great, that if we should have the misfor- 
tune to fall under a prince or administra- 
tion that will make use of it, I fear, # 
would thea be impossible for us to guard 
against it. On the contrary, if the meang 
of corruption now in the power of the 
& perpetual, corrupt influence 
over both Houses of Parliament, such an 
administration would take hold of every 
gilevance, every war; every misfortune, 
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‘- gnd- distinct new power which, by this 
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the nation could be exposed to, for en- 
creasing those means, in order to render 
- the effect infallible; and unless a most ex- 
traordinary spirit of virtue, as well as 
jealousy, should begin to exert itself, I am 
afraid, it would he impossible, as the laws 
atand at present, to prevent their success 
by any legal or peaceable method. Tor 

is reason, wy lords, I look upon the pre- 
gent question to be a sort of trial of skill, 


the fate of which is to determine, whether: 


' or no our constitution ms hereafter to be 
destroyed by corruption, and the people 
reduced to the fatal necessity of endea- 
¥ouring to restore it by the sword. If 
this should ever come to be the unlucky 
fate of this nation, those who now oppose 
our making use of legal means for pre- 
serving our constitution, whilst it is yet mn 
eur power, will have no great reason to 
rejoice intheir past conduct. 
Let us consider, my lords, the vast sums 
of money that are now at the disposal, or 
~ under the direction of the crown; the in- 
finite number of lucrative posts, places, and 
employments, most of them unknown to 
our ancestors, now depending upon the 
sole and arbitrary pleasure of the crown ; 
and the great variety of penal laws, by 


- one or other of which the most innocent 


may be made to suffer, the most cautious 
may be entrapped, and frem which the 
most guilty muy be screened, by virtue of 
that dispensmg or mitigating power, which, 
with respect to many of them, is now 


Jodged in the officers of the crown: Let 


us, I say, my lerds, consider these things, 
and we must acknowledge, that the pre- 
sent danger we are in, of having our par- 
liament converted : into a ‘Turkish divan, 
is far from being imaginary; and when we 


ate under such well grounded apprehen- 


sions, shall we rack our invention for vi- 
sionary dangers, in order’ to excuse our 
agreeing to any method for guarding 
egainst a danger so real, and which may, 
upon the first change of ministers or mea- 
- gures, become inevitable and irresistible ? 
I must confess, my lords, I do not 
know what the noble lord means, when he 
says, the balance of our constitution will 
be destroyed by means of that separate 


Bill, is lodged in the other House. . I do 
' got know of any Po that is by this Bill 

to be lodged m the other House, but’ the 
power of turning @ man out, that ought not, 
_ that cannot by the laws now in being, sit 
_or vote there; and this is a separate and 
distinct power which that Hause ‘now 


‘ 
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enjoys, and which has been always allowed. 
This Bill can, therefore, make no altera- 
tion in what the noble lord calls the balance 
of our constitution: but if by this Bill, or 
some such Bill, we do not prevent corrupt 
and mercenary slaves from mg into 
that House, I cam foresee where the'ba- 
lanée of our constitution will soon come 
to be: It will soon come to be lodged in 
the pocket of the prime minister for the 
time being; and if sy cloner and pri- 
vi depend u balance, 
will’ then be jodised in the same places 
which, in my opinion, is the worst repository 
they can be lodged in. | 

I therefore hope your lardships will, by 
passing this Bill, take care that no prime 
minister shall ever be able to get the ba- 
lance of our constitution mto his pocket ; 
but I rmoust hete observe, that what is 
called the balance, and, indeed, the sécu- 
rity of our constitution, consists not m the 
power which any of the three branches of 
our legislature has over itself, or any of its 
own members, but in na one of them hav- 
ing a power over either of the other two. 
As the three branches of our legislature 
are distinct; they ought to be inde- 
pendent; at least they ought to have no 
dependency, but what proceeds from the 
public good, and the mutual happiness of 


the three; for if any one of them should 


ever, by force or corruption, get the abso- 


-lute direction or command of the other 


two, our constitution will then be undone, 
though the forms of it might, perhaps, be. 


-preserved, in order to deceive the vulgar 


and ignorant. This is the misfertyne in- 
tended to be guarded against by this Bill; 
and it is not of late years only, that. this. 
good mtention has been set on foot.’ In 


the end of the late queen’s reign, there 


was just such another Bill brought. inte 
this House, which at that time met with 
so good a reception here, that .it .was 
thrown out but by one vote ; and its meet- 


‘ing with that fate was occasioned by the 


fault of one noble lord, who, at the time 
the question was put, happened to be in 
the court of Requests, buying a pen- 
knife, with two proxies in his pocket. 

I shall acknowledge, my lords, that I do 
not think the Bill now before us so perfect 
as it ought to be; but all its-defects may, 
I think, be easily remedied by proper 
clauses and amendments in the committee; 
and if your lordships go into a committee 
upon it, I shall contribute the little I can 
towards making it a perfect Bill: 1 shall 
probably offer some clauses, and particu- 
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larly I think, it will be necessary to add 
one for punishing the corruptor as well as 
the corrupted. It is criminal to receive, 
but much more criminal to give a bribe, 
and therefore the latter ought to be more 
- severely punished : the very attempt ought 
to be severely punished; and this, per- 
haps, would be as effectual a method as 
any, to prevent the committing of the 
crime ; for if it were made penal to offer, 
_ directly or indirectly, to give or receive a 
bribe, or corrupt pension, the practice 
would become extremely dangerous, be- 
cause he that offers cannot be beforehand 
assured, that the other will not, instead of 
accepting, become an evidence against 
him. In short, my lords, if the Commons 
‘were serious, when they passed and sent 
us up this Bill, we ought to assist them as 
much as we can in purging their assembly, 
or at least, in keeping it clean from all 
corruption. Whether they were serious 
or not, is, indeed, what I shall not deter- 
mine; for I must confess; I have some 
suspicions, when I consider, that this Bill 
was passed unanimously in that very as- 
sembly, which soon after disagreed ta a 
motion for bringing in a Bill to exclude 
eateerd from having seats in their House. 

here is such an affinity between a pen- 
sion and 4 sinecure place with a good sa- 
lary, depending upon the pleasure of the 
crown, that I am not quick-sighted enough 
to discern the difference ; and therefore, I 
cannot see the reason, why any member 
of the other House that was seriously re- 
solved to exclude pensioners from that as- 
sembly, should disagree to the bringing in 
a Bill for excluding at least some sorts of 

lacemen. But, my lords, if the other 

ouse, or any part of it, was not serious 


when they passed this Bill, I think we 


should make them so, by sending it back 
with such additions and amendments, as 
they can find no shadow of reason for dis- 
agreeing to. By this means, we may get 
@ Bill passed into a law, which will be of 
infinite service for securing our constitu- 
tion, and which we could: not, perhaps, 
have got their concurrence in, if the Bill 
had been firat modelled and brought in 
here. 5 , . 


The Bishop of Salisbury :_ 


My lords; as this Bill, or a Bill of the 
like nature ‘and: tendency with this,. has 
been often before us, and as often rejected, 
as it has been brought into this House, I 
have several times had_ an opportunity to 
give my sentiments upon it. I have al- 
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before given my reasons for so doing. My 


opinion is still the same, because my rea- 


-sons have never, I think, been answered ; 
nor has the least care been taken in the. 
forming of this Bill, or in its progress 
through the other House, to obviate any 
of those objections that have formerly 


been made against Bills of the same na- 


ture; therefore I am convinced, that eve 
lord in this House remains fixed in his 
former opinion ; and from thence one may 
judge of the fate this Bill may probably 
meet with here. — : 

I could declaim against ‘corruption, and 
the dangers we are exposed to from that 
quarter, though not with so much elo- 
quence, yet I hope with as much zeal and 
sincerity as any lord in this House; but 
corruption, my lords, is not, nor ought it, 
I think, upon this occasion, to be the subs 
ject of our discourse. It is, I know, a po- 
pular topic: it is a crime which those 
without doors are always ready, without 
the least shadow of reason, to lay to the 
charge of those with ; and therefore those 
without, who are by far the most numer- 
ous, are always delighted, when they hear 
it inveighed against, without considering 
whether it be properly brought into the 
debate. The Bill now before us has, it is 
true, the resemblance of being a Bill 
against corruption; but under the spe- 
clous pretence is concealed a most danger= 
ous attempt, to establish in the other 
House a distinct power, which may render 
them altogether independent of, and con- 
sequently superior to the other two 
branehes of our legislature. Upon such 
occasions, my Lords, we ought to consi- 
der, that all usurpations have been founded 
upon the most specious and plausible pre- 
tences ; and I shall readily grant, that the 
other House could not have thought of a 
more specious or plausible pretence for 
acquiring to themselves a new and danger- 
ous power, than that of preventing corrup- 
tion; but I hope your lordships will see 
through the disguise, and prevent our con- 
stitution’s being caught in the snare. 


If the other House were by this Bill to. 


acquire no new powers, the principal ob- 


| jection I have formerly made against such 


Bills as this would, indeed, be removed ; 
but, my lords, it is evident, that they are, 
even by this Bill, to acquire a new and a 
distinct power. The members of. that 


House are all to declare and give an ac- © 


count of every gratuity, reward, or pre- 
sent, they receive from the crown. Is 
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ways given my vote against it, and have © 
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there no use to be made of this declard- 
tion? If it should be turned to no use, 
why should it be made? Why should the 
necessity of making it be imposed upon 
my'man in the kingdom? If an use is to 
be made of it, by whom is that use to be 
made? Why, by the other House, in a 
distinct and separate capacity, and without 
the concurrence of either of the other two 
branches of the legislature. Nay, the 

are to become superior to the chief branc 

of our legislature, to the crown itself; for 
they are to judge of the actions of the 
Crown, and may determine that a well- 
merited reward given by the crown for the 
most eminent public services, was @ cor- 
fupt reward given for a gentleman’s cor- 
fupt behaviour in their assembly. Is not 
_ this, my lords, a new and a most danger- 
ous power? It is, in my opinion, a power 
absolutely inconsistent with our constitu- 
tion ; for if the other House should once 
render themselves superior to the crown, 
they would of course become superior to 
this House likewise, and would soon eén- 
gross, as they have done before, the whole 
power of our government. They would 
either vote this House useless, as they 
have once done already, or they would 
fender it insignificant, by making it en 

tirely subservient to them. 

Thus, I think, it is apparent, that out 
happy constitution would be brought into 
greater danger by this Bill’s being passed 
Into a law, than it Is in at present, or can 
ever well be, from corruption. But, my 
lords, how dees this Bill guard against 
corruption? In my opinion, not in the 
feast. The members are to declare upon 
oath every gratuity or reward they receive. 
If that gratuity or reward should be phiid 
and received from a corrupt motive, will 
this ever compel a discovery? Can we 
suppose, that a wretch so abandoned as to 
betray and sell his country for a small re- 
ward, will ever have any regard to an oath ; 
especially in cases where it is allowed, 
there is no probability of convicting him 
of perjury? We may as well, I think, 
make a law for obliging a suspected man to 
swear, that he has never robbed upon the 
highway. I hope, I shall be allowed to 
shew some regard for religion, by refusing 
to prostitute the sacred solemnity of an 
oath, in cases where it is almost certain, a 
gan will rather perjure himself than con- 
fess his guilt. The laws of this Kingdom 
have always been extremely cautious of 
subjecting a man to an oath, in any case 
where his interest may be concerned. By 
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the common law it is never done: Even ih 
equity, frauds only are discoverable by the 
oath of the party ; for if a man bein an 


‘danger of subjecting himself to a penalty, 


he is not obliged to answer: and even a8 
to frauds, we seldom find any discovery 
made, except in cases where the defendant 
is suspicious of the plaintiff’s having somé 
latent proofs against him. In this casé, 
therefore, as in all others of the like na- 
ture, an oath will be no check upon wicked 
men, who are ready’ to sell their country 
for a bribe or corrupt reward ; and it may 
bea trap for the honest and virtuous, who 
have served their country faithfully and 
effectually, and have most justly received 
from the crown a small reward. for their 
service. oS bn a | 
But suppose, my lords, there were in 
this case no such danger ; yet surely every 
oath that is apes by an express law, 
ought to be such 4 one as may be under- 
stood by those that are to take it. Thé 


_oath proposed by this bill is, I think, such 


aone as can be understood by no matt. 
Gratuity or reward are words so vagué 


and indeterminate, that.nd man can teh _ 


what to make of them. It is extremely 
difficult to settle’ the. boundary’ betweeri 4 
favour and a gratuity; and the favours 
that may be conferred: by the crown upon 
the subject, are so various, and so frequent, 
that there would be no end of declaring 
them, nor any possibility of determin- 
ing what was a favour, and what a gratuity, — 
A post givén to a gentleman’s brother of 
son, flay, even to his footman, at his re- 
quest, might be interpreted as a gratuity ; 
and would very probably be so by the othet 
House, in case the majority of them did 
not like his face, and he had for sdme titné 
neglécted to declare it. This would intro- 
duce so much confusion, and is apparently 
so inconvenient for every gentleman. that 
has, or may have, the honourtobe a membet | 
of the other House, that, I am persuaded, 
they would never have agreed to a regu- 
lation so incorivenient, and at the same 
time so ineffectual for the end pretended, 
if they had not had some other view thar 
merely that of preventing cotruption. 
Whether they were serious or not in 
passing this Bill, can be of no consequence, 
my lords, to us. , 
I should be for passing it, whéther they 
were serious or not. But, as I think it 4 
bad bill, as I think it 4 regulation al- 
together ineffectual for the end pre- 
tended, and very dangerous with regard 
to the end which I suppose fo be coxi- 
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If it were a good bill, | 


: \ 


cealed, therefore, I shall be against its 
passing, without considering in the least, 
whether or no the other House, or an 
number of them, was serious in sending It 
up. If your lordships think, we have now 
any just apprehensions from corruption: 
If we are in any present danger of having 
a majority of the other House made more 
subservient to the crown than they ought 
to be, by pensions and pecuniary rewards, 
any one that thinks so may present a Bill, 
or hr may order the judges to bring in a 
Bill, for obviating that danger; but the 
Bill now before you is not only so imper- 
fect, but so improper for attaining that 
end, that I think it impossible to make any 
thing of it in the Committee: and there- 
fore, I shall be against our taking up our 
time, which may be otherwise so usefully 
‘ employed, with going into a Committee 
upon it. 

For my own part, my lords, I do not 
think, we are in any immediate danger 
from corruption: I do not think, we can 
be in any such danger, while we enjoy the 
happiness of having his present majesty 
upon the throne. He will never ask, he 
will never allow his parliament to be asked 
to do any thing, but what is necessary for 
the public good ; and for such pre no 
- pension or gratuity to any of the members 
will ever be necessary, unless faction, sedli- 
tion, and disaffection should get possession 
of a great majority of the nation, which, I 
hope, will never be the! case. We have, 
therefore, no immediate call -to contrive 
any new barriers against corruption, and 
if any of his majesty’s successors should 
form ambitious views against our liberties, 
and think of rendering those views success- 
ful by corruption, the barriers we have 
already, will; hope, be able to defend our 
 jiberties against such attempt, till our 
aarges can raise -new and more effectual 


arricades against the approach of that 


litical distemper. - 

I hope, my lords, I shall always be as 
| jealous of the liberties of my country as 
any reasonable man ought to be, and I 
confess, we ought always to look with a 
ealous eye upon the new projects formed 
y ministers: but theresis another set of 
men, upon whom we ought likewise to 
look with a jealous eye, and that is, those 
gentlemen who, under the pretence of 
preserving or securing our liberties, are for 
new modelling our constitution, at a time 
‘when there is no apparent, much less an 
imminent danger. Securing our liberties 
has been before now made a pretence for 
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ceeroying them, and the vulgar and igno- 
rant are always fond of every thing that is 
new, which has too often rendered such 
designs successful. The Bill. now before 
us, I think, I have some reason to consider 
in this light, and the more so, because of 
the motion that was since made in the 


other House, for excluding all placemen, | 


except a very few, from having seats in 
that assembly. Both these regulations 
were, I find, promoted by the same men ; 
and if both had succeeded, our happy con- 
stitution would have been brought into the 
most imminent danger; for the crown 
would then have been under a necessity of 
employing none but persons of low rank in 
its service, which would of course have 
rendered the service contemptible, and 
might very probably have produced such 
a civil war as we bad, but last century, 
between our sovereign and his parliament. 
A noble historian has observed, that, in 
king Charles the first’s time the arts and 
clamouts of the disaffected party at last so 
far prevailed, that it became scandalous to 
serve the crown, which so weakened the 
hands of the crown, and so much exalted 
the power of the leading men in the other 
House, that they involved their country in 


a bloody and destructive war, overset our — 


monarchy, and at last turned your lord- 
ships out of doors. These wicked designs 
egan to be formed in the year 1640, and 
success, I should have had the sorrow to 
suspect, that some such designs were now 
in embryo; but thank God, one of them 
was defeated, upon its first appearance, in 
the House of Commons; and, I hope, the 
other will be defeated by your lordships. 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; it signifies nothing to make 
declamations against corruption, unless we 
do something against it. I believe, ‘no. 
man ever yet ventured to declaim seriously 
in its favour; but many have. declaimed 
powerfully against it, and yet, at the same 
time, have as powerfully, and much. more 
effectually recommended it by their prac- 
tice. The people without doors will but 
little regard what we say against corrup- 
tion; but the example of this - House will 
have a great effect. Let us convince them 
by what we do, that no lord of this House 
is guilty of being corrupted, which I am 
convinced is the cage, and the crime will 


sink by the weight of its own infamy. But 


if your lordships, by rejecting this Bill, 


should raise but a suspicion, that any of -  - 


b 
if these two new regulations had met with © 
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you are’ guilty, that very suspicion will 
give. countenance to the low tools of cor- 
ruption; and your supposed example will 
establish and propagate a real practice. 


-. [ am extremely sorry, my lords, to hear 


his majesty’s name mentioned upon this 
occasion. I would not be so unjust, even 
to his majesty’s ministers, as to attempt to 


windicate them upon such an occasion; 


because a vindication always supposes some 
revious reproach. The confidence we 
ve in his majesty’s wisdom and justice, 
makes such a vindication with respect to 
him, absolutely unnecessary ; and, I hope, 
no one of his ministers stands in need of 


, any vindication upon this head. But sup- 


‘pose some one of his majesty’s successors 


' should be suspected, should be known to 


‘have designs against our liberties, su 

his ministers should. be known to tale 
use of pensions and bribes, in order to 
render their master’s designs successful, 
and suppose such a Bill as this should be 
brought into either House of Parliament, 
in order to put a stop to such dangerous 


| asset would any member rise up in 
‘his place, and accuse his sovereign of | 


having such designs? Would any member 
of either House stand up in his place, and 
directly accuse a minister, even though he 
hed the most evident ages of his being 
guilty of corrupting the members? My 
ords, no member would be such a madman, 
unless he were well assured of having a 
majority in both Houses against corrup- 
tion; and this he could no way be assured 
of, but by the.success of the Bill. Were 
those designs of the prince, and those 
practices of his ministers, as apparent as 


‘the sun at noon-day, both the prince and 


the minister would be vindicated by their 
tools in parliament ; and the patrons of the 
Bil, till they saw its fate, would then do, 
out of prudence, what we now do out. of 
justice, at least with respect to his majesty. 


They would pass compliments upon the | 


prince then upon the throne, they would, 

rhaps, even compliment his ministers; 

ut as soon as they had, by the success 
and effect of their Bill, cleared the two 
Houses from corruption, they might then 
probably begin to talk in another strain, 
with regard to the ministers; because 
upon removing the corrupted, it would be 


. easy to make the crimes of the corruptor 
" gppear. 


,. The question now before us, my lords, 


- does not relate to persons, but to things. 


It. does not relate to his present majesty, 


“: or big next successor ; nor to the present, 
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| or any future administration. The: ques 


tion is, whether we should be in danger of 
having our constitution ov by 
means of corruption, supposing we had a 
prince upon the throne that would 
it, and an administration that would, in the 
most cunning manner, use all the methods 
now in the power of the crown for accom 
plishing it. This is the proper question 
now before us, and if your ips do 
not answer this question in the affirmative, 
I will be bold to say, you differ in opinion 
from nine tenths o the nation, I believe, 
I may say, from ninety nine out of a hun- 
dred of those who are not misled in their | 
judgment bysome corrupt prejudice. But 
if you do answer it in the affirmative, you 
must allow, that the danger itself'is present, 
though we may depend upon our not fall- | 
ing into it during his present majesty’s 
life. Therefore, in prudence, we ought to 
oe against it, whilst it is in our power; 
or it is a sort of danger from whence 
there is no legal recovery ; if.we once fall 
into it, it will be impossible to get any law 
passed for preventing corruption. The 
rev. prelate, when he says, he hopes, our 
posterity may at such a conjuncture be 
able to raise new barricades against cor- 
ruption, seems to forget that no new bar- 
ricade can be raised without the ‘royal 
assent; and will a prince who intends to 
rule by corruption, give the phe assent 
to any Bill for preventing it? Will not all 
corrupt methods be made use of to prevent 
such a Bill’s passing both Houses? And if 
it‘should, by a miraculous flow of virtue on 
one side, and very imprudent or rash ma- 
nagement on the other, be carried through 
both Houses, may not the prince prevent 
its being passed into a law, till that flow of | 
virtue subsides, or till he can fall upon 
methods to apply more properly the in- 
finite means of corruption now lodged in 
the crown. 

It will, therefore, be hardly possible to 
recover from the danger of se, eed iher- 
ties by corruption, after we have once 
actually fallen into it. Other dangers we 
may recover from, because we become 
sensible of them before we have lost out 
strength; but corruption, like. a consump- 
tion, is a distemper that comes by slow 
degrees, and enfeebles as it approaches; 
so that before we become sensible of our 
danger, we have no strength to use the 
proper remedies, and often think we are 
in perfect health when we are just ex- 

irmg. For this reason, my lords, the 
dependence we have.upon his present ma- 
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jesty’s. wisdom and goodness, the conf. 
dence we have, that no corrupt practices 
have of late been made use of, are so far 
from being arguments against the Bill, 
that they are strong arguments in its fa- 
vour. A time like this, is the only time we 
gan take for preventing such a contagious 
distemper ; for if the infected should once 
pet the power into their hands, they will 

ock up instead of being locked up by the 
healthful. Therefore if this Bill can be 


upposed’ to have any effect, and cannot’ 


be supposed liable to any*very great incen- 
Venience, we ought to embrace the favour- 
able opportunity we now have, of doing, 
as well as declaiming against corruption. 

_ As to the objections that have been 
, Inade against some particular clauses or 
expressions in the Bill, they are reasons, 
yny lords, not for rejecting but’ amending 
it: nay, if we despaired of being able to 
make a good Bill of this now before us, 
yet we onght to go into a committee upon 
it, that every lord may give his sentiments 
freely upon the several parts of it, and 
may offer what clauses or amendments he 
thinks necessary for rendering it effectual ; 
because, from thence, a good and effectual 
Bill may be formed, and made ready for 
being offered to the next session of parlia- 
ment. For this reason, I must think, that 
no Jord can be against committing it, un- 
jess he be of opinion, that the laws now in 
being are sufficient for preventing any cor- 
rupt influence in either House of Parlia- 
ment; and however general such an opi- 
nion may be in this House, it is such’ a 
ne as will not, I_ am sure, meet with ap- 
probation from the generality of people 
without doors; therefore, if this were 
really my opinion, I should nevertheless 
be, not only for committing, but for passing 
the Bill now under our consideration, with 
such amendments as may_be thought pro- 
per in the committee; because it would 

uiet the minds of the people without 
aors, and can be attended with no real 
inconvenience, whatever may be pretended 
tothe contrary. 
I must confess, my lords, I could not 
conceive what the reverend prelate meant, 
when he talked of a new and dangerous 


power being to be added to the Hause of 
Commons by this Bill, If such a Bill | 


should be passed into a law, it will, indeed, 
add new power to that House, because it 
will add to their character, which is the 
chief, and the only solid foundation of all 

ower ; but if your lordships reject such a 
Bill, after they have passed it, 1 ata eure, 
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it will hossom yours; atid thém, it-is tree, 
the power -of the other House may become 
dangerous ; for if the character, and, come 


sequently, the power. of. the other House 
should be raised and. yours at the same 
time lessened, you may not enly ‘putiit in 
their power, but you may make it necear 
sary for them, to vate you useless a second 
time. I¢ was this very thing that enabled 
them to do so about a century ago. It 
was not the arts, or the clamours of the 
disaffected, but the measures pursued by 
the court, that: rendered it scandaleus te 
serve the crown in king Charles ist’s times 
and it was the supporting of such measures, 
or at least preventing the authors of then 
from being punished, that made this House 
forfeit its character ameng the people 
The réverend bench ought to reme 

the fatal consequences occasioned by. that 


forfeiture, and how much their bench con . 


tributed to it, by their behaviour at that 
time. It was the imprudent and servile 

behaviour of a majority of this House, that 
then raised the power of the other, ree 
moved the reverend prelatesfrom amongst 
us, and, at last, made the House itself 
really useless,‘before it was voted sa by 
the other; for when we have not wisdom, 
virtue and courage enough te be a check 
upon the other two branches of the legis. 
lature, we are really useless, whether we 
are voted so, or no. 7 

By this Bill, my lords, there are no such 
powers as the reverend prelate means, to 
be added to the other House; they are to 
acquire no power, nor any right, but what 
they already enjoy. They neither are, 
nor sre by this Bill to be rendered, supe- 
rior to the crown; but they are, and ought 


to be a check upon the crown; and if the 


public money should be squandered ante 


by the crown, in unmerited or ill-merited 


pensions and gratuities, they might take 
Hatice of it, and put a stop to it, though 
no such Bill as this should pass into a law : 
they ought to do so: they wauld be defi- 
cient in their duty if they did not; and 
one of the ends of this Bill is, to prevent 
that deficiency ; for it cannot be supposed, 
that a House of Commons would A no- 


tice of, or put a stop to, such squandering, 


if a majority of them were receivers of 
such pensions or gratuities. Even with 

t to their own members, they are 
not, by this Bill, to acquire any new 
power: they have already a right to judge, 
whether any gentleman that claims it, has 
a good title ta be a member of thelr 
Hause; and this Bill ig only to furmish 
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them with a new, and'a necessary method 
for enquiring into that tide. A pensioner 


has no more a right ta:be a member of 


the other House than a Roman Catholic : 
the latter may be chosen, and may take 
his place there, if he will take the oaths 
eee by law; but those oaths have 
found to be an effectual bar to Roman 
Catholics; and, I hope, the oaths pre- 
scribed by this Bill, if it should pass into 
a law, will be found to be an effectual bar 
to pensioners. If the law had only inflict- 
ed a penalty upon a Roman Catholic who 
should sit and vote in the other House, it 
would, certainly, have had no effect, be- 
cause of the impossibility of proving the 
offence ; and as it is more difficult to prove 
a man’s being a pensidner, than to prove 
a man’s being a Roman Catholie, is it 
ible ‘to ‘imagine, that the laws now in 
ing can be effectual, for preventing pen- 
sioners from sitting and voting in the other 
House ? -Can any reason -be assigned for 
net taking that method in the one case 
which has been found so effectual in the 
other? A gentleman’s refusing to take 
the oaths, is very much contrary to his 
private interest, because it subjects him to 
several penalties and disabilities; yet, I 
believe, the reverend prelate will not say, 
that no such oaths ought to be imposed, 
because of its promoting perjury; and, I 
am convinced, even the reverend prelate 
will allow, we are now in greater danger 
from pensioners than from Papists. 


But the oath proposed by this Bill is, it | 


seems, an unintelligible oath, because the 
words favour and gratuity cannot be cer- 
tainly distinguished. My Jords, they are, 
I think, as distinct as any two words in 


pose, that a post granted to a brother or 
servant at his request, is a gratuity to him, 
unless he is to reap some benefit by the 
grart. But suppose a man should think 
30, and, therefore, give an account of it to 
the House, where would be the harm? 
Such a declaration would give the other 
House no greater power than they have at 
present. They might, perhaps, pass a 
wrong judgment, and turn him out of their 
House when they ought not; but may not 
they da the same as the case now stands? 
And will you prevent its being in their 
power to come at the truth of a fact, lest 
they should pass a wrong judgment when 
they have came at that truth? That judg- 
ment would subject no man to a penalty ; 
for the penalties are to be recovered only 
at common law; and it cannot be sup- 


‘that a favour or deserved rewar 


only. 
the English language. No man will sup- | 
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posed, the judges would condemn 2 man, 
tor sitting in the other House after he:had 
got a little post for bis servant, or a great 
one for his brother, unless. it appeared, 
that the member was quartered upon his © 
brother, which may sometimes the 


But, I believe, my lords, we have no 
oceasion to be afraid of the other House’s 
misinterpreting a favour, or even a ree 
ward, and taking it fer a pension or bribe, : 
if the reeeiver be such 8 one as has truly - 
merited the reward. If admiral Vernon 
were now a member of the other Hoase, 
and should receivé a reward from the 
crown for the service he has done hig: 
country, would any member look upon it — 
as a bribe? No one would ; and, I believe, 
he would soon convince them, he did not 
himself look upon it as such. There is 
not, my lords, the least danger, that ever 
the other House will call a favour,-or de- 
served reward, a pension or bribe: the. 
danger is wholly upon the other side of the 
question. The other House may now call | 
which is” _ 
really a bribe, and even though this Bill 
should pass into a law, they may do the 


game; but in this case, no more than the 


ather, the judges, when the affair comes. 
before them by way of prosecution for the . 
penalty, are not obliged to abide by the de- 

termination of the House of Commons ; 
and there is not near so much danger of 
the other House’s passing a wrong judg- 
ment in this respect, when all favours and 
rewards are declared. and acknowledged 
publicly, as when most of them remain in 
petto of the corrupter and corrupted 


I hope I have now answered all the ob- 
jections made against committing this Bill, 
and, therefore, 1 shalt conclude with ob- 
serving to ho lordships, that if you re- 
ject it, all those who think we are in dan- 
ger from corruption, will conclude, that it: 
is already become impossible to guard — 


‘against it by any legal means, and will, 


therefore, begin to think of some other 
method for preserving our constitution, 
which may prove of dangerous consequence 
to the illustrious family now upon our 
throne. This, 1 am sure, will have great 
weight with every one of your lordships ; 
and, therefore, if you consider it as you 
ought, the question must, I think, meet 
with the. unanimous concurrence of this 


‘House, and the Bill itself, with the assist- 


ance of every one of your lordships, to- 


wards renderng it a perfect Bill. . 
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_ . Fhe Earl of Abingdon : 

, rp tla I rise up only to take notice, 
that I am surprized to hear this bill repre- 
sented as a restraint upon the crown, with 

to its power of ‘rewarding merit. 

_ Can the publication, or open declaration 
of such a reward, be any restraint either 
n the giver or receiver? My lords, 
when the reward is given for real and ho- 
nourable services, the publication of it 
mdds honour both to the giver and re- 
ceiver ; and, therefore, I am convinced, 
that neither the giver nor receiver will 
ever desire to have the gratuity concealed, 
‘but when it is given for some infamous 
_ piece of service: and if this bill should be 


® restraint upon the power: of giving re-. 


‘wards for such services, I hope, no lord 
will say, it ought to be an objection to the 
bil. For my part, I am so far from think- 
ing it, wrong, to oblige the members of 
the other House to give an account pub- 
licly of the rewards and gratuities they re- 
ceive from the crown, that I wish we had 
a law for obliging every man in the king- 
_ dom to do the same. It would be so far 
from lessening, that it would render the 
favours of the crown more: honourable 
‘than they ever ean otherwise be. We 
_ have a noble duke amongst us, who now 
pbssesses an estate that was given by the 
crown to his ancestor, with the consent of 


both Houses of Parliament, and with the 


approbation, I am sure, of a great majority 
of the nation. It was a reward given for 
real and great services; and the giving it 
in this public manner, will be: a lasting 
honour to the man that received it, to the 
queen that gave it, and to the nation that 
approved offi. | - 


* The Duke of Newcastle : 


. My lords; as one of the greatest griev- 
ances a society can be plagued with, is a 
multiplicity of unnecessary, ineffectual, 
and inconvenient laws, when we are to 
give our consent to the passing of a new 

w, for.remedying a grievance already 
felt, or preventing one that is foreseen, we 
ought te consider maturely, whether the 
law proposed be necessary, whether it will 
be effectual, and what inconveniencies it 
may be attended with. In these three 
several lights I have considered the Bill 
now before us; and the result in every one 
of them, so far as I can judge, is no way 
favourable for the Bill. With regard to 
the necessity of it, I must observe, that no 
bill for preventing a grievance, can be so 
necessary as one brought in fer remedying 
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‘| a grievance; and, therefore, a Bill of the 


former sort, before it can merit our appro- 
bation, as to.the: necessity of it, ought to 
stand unimpeached as to the twoother heads, 
It cannot be said, that the Bill now under 
our. consideration, isa Bill for remedying 
a grievance already felt. . We have before 
us no proof of there being at present any 
one pensioner or bribed person in the 
House of. Commons. No such fact has 
been asserted even by the warmest: ad- | 
vocates for this Bill, nor is there so much 
as an insihuatien of it in any part of the 
preamble. The Bill, therefore,: is: in- 
tended for preventing a grievance, or a 
danger, which some amongst us pretend 
to foresee; and the necessity for the Bill 
rtion to the perspicuity 
and certain ae 


of that foresight. 

Now, my lords, for my own 2 ply I must 
confess, the danger pretended to be ap- 
prehended, is to me neither perspicuous 
nor .certain. My foreseeing faculty may, 
perhaps,. be less extensive than that of 
others; .but whilst the members of the 
other House are, for the most part, gen- 
tlemen of the best families and fortunes in 
the kingdom, as they now are, and I 
think, must always be, I can never think 
our constitution in any danger from. cor- 
ruption; because itis = a our constitution _ 
their estates and families. depend; and it 
cannot be supposed, that a gentleman of 
alarge estate and ancient family, will.con- 
sent to render both precarious, by putting 
an end to our constitution, for the sake of 
any pension or bribe it is even now in the 
power of the crown to bestow; especially 
when he considers, that even his pension 
must cease, or the possessing of his bribe 
will become precarious, as soon as our 
constitution is destroyed. For this reason, 
suppose we should fall under the mistor- 
tune of having a prmce upon the throne, 
that formed projects against our liberties, 
yet I cannot think it would be in the 
power of that ett to render his pro- 
jects successful, by bribing the members 
of the other House, unless he should first 
turn out of it most of those who have any 
estates of their own to depend on; and [ 
cannot see how this is possible, consider- 
ing the methods prescribed by our. con- 
stitution, for a gentleman’s acquiring and 
preserving a right to sit in that House. ~ 
The danger pretended to be apprehended, 
is, therefore, so far from being foreseen by 
me, that I do not think it possible for us _— 
to fall into any. such, and, consequently, I 
must think the Bill quite unnecessary. 


must be in pr 
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_: Then, my lords, .aa to its being effectual: - 


Can any one suppose, that a man whe is 
wicked enough to sell his country for a 
bribe, would have any regard for perjury ? 
Can it be supposed, that he would refuse 
to take the oath prescribed by this Bill, or 
that he would in the least, boggle at deny- 
ing, upon oath, his having ever received any 
pension, reward or gratuity fromthe crown? 
Such a man will always stand more in awe 
of a penalty, than of any oath you can in- 
vent; and the penalties of perjury can be 
no more terrible to him, than equal penal- 


' ties which may be inflicted by law, with- 


out interposing the sacred solemnity of an 
oath. It will always be as difficult to 
hee the perjury, as to prove the bribery; 

ecause the latter crime must be proved, 
before the criminal can be convicted of 
the former ; and, therefore, if the secrecy 
of the crime be an encouragement for 
men to be guilty of corruption, it will be 
an equal encouragement for their being 
guilty of perjury, by denying their cor- 
ruption upon oath. From hence, I think, 
jt 1s apparent, that the Bill now before us 
may occasion a great deal of perjury, 
without having the least effect, as to pre- 


_ venting the danger we may be in from 


¢orruption. __. | 

. This, of occasioning frequent perjuries, 
and thereby rendering the crime familiar 
and frequent in other cases as well as this, 
will, in my opinion, be a most certain, and 


a most fatal consequence of passing the 


Bill new before us into alaw; but this, my 
lords, is far from being the only incon- 
venience it will be attended with. If this 
Bill, however amended, should be passed 
into.a law, it will be attended with so many, 
and such dangerous inconveniences, that 
nothing, I think, but the utmost necessity 
should prevail with us to agree to it. Sup- 
pose a gentleman should be candid enough 
to declare to the other House any gra- 
tuity or reward he receives from the crown, 
can any one tell what such an assembly 
may do upon such a declaration? The 

may, thereupon, vote him guilty of. bri- 
bery, and not only expel him, but commit 
him to Newgate, and address his majesty 
to order his attorney-general to prosecute 
him. In this case, no merit, no public 
service would be admitted as an excuse: 
even admiral Vernon himself might -be 
treated in this manner, notwithstanding 


_ his great services, if he happened to make 


guch a declaration in a House of Commons 
that did not like his face. I shall grant, 


that the penalties cap be recovered only 
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by @ prosecution at common law, and upon 
such prosecution the judge and jury are 
not bound to follow the judgment of the 
House of Commons; but such a previous 
judgment would be of the most dangerous | 
consequence to the person accused ; for a 
judge would be loth to direct the jury, or 
determine, contrary to the judgment of a 
House of Commons. | | 

Such a declaration might, therefore, be, 
in many cases, of the most fatal conse- - 


quence to some of the best and most faith- 


ul servants of the crown. Ifa House of ° 
Commons should, at any time, become 
factious, and that such a thing may hap- 


pen, will not, I believe, be denied, the 
ablest and most faithful servants of the — 


crown would be in the greatest danger, if. 
they happened to be members of the other 
House. Nay, such a declaration might 
be of the most dangerous consequence to | 
some of your lordships ; for if any member 
of the other House should receive a well- 
merited reward from the crown, and should 
declare it to the House, as he would be 
obliged to do, should this Bill be passed 
into a law, they might first vote it bribery, | 
and then enquire who it was that gave it, : 
or advised giving it ; and if, upon such en- . 
quiry, it should appear, that any of your 
lordships had been concerned in giving or 
advising it, they might, and would probae 
bly, make it a ground of impeachment 
against that lord who had conveyed, or 
advised giving, what tley had voted to be 
a corrupt gratuity or reward. | 
. Thus, my lords, the Bill now before us, 


should it pass into a Jaw, might be made a 


handle for oppressing the best servants of — 
the crown, and, on the other hand, it may 
become a screen for pensioners and cors 
rupted members; for, by this. Bill, the 
other House is not obliged to remove a 
ensioner, even after he has declared that 
ie is so; and if a majority of them were 
pensioners, it is. not to be supposed, they 
would remove any man for having a pen- 
sion. Some excuse would be found for 
the most corrupt reward that could be 
given, for the most flagrant bribery that 
could be made use of. The most noto-— 
rious pensioner would regularly declare 
every year to the House, that he had re- 
ceived such a sum of money from the 
crown, as a reward for some supposed 
public services, and the House would, — 
every year, declare. it to be no pension, 
but a proper and just reward. . This would, - 
of course, prevent any member’s being 
prosecuted fox sitting and voting in that 
2 
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‘House, after having a pension settled upon 
him by the crown ; forno privateman would 
‘venture to prosecute, after a House of 
‘Commons had declared, that there was no 


ground for such a prosecution; and thus: 


the Bill, now under our consideration, in- 
stead of ‘enforcing, would invalidate the 
Jaws we have now in being, for preventing 
pensioners from, having seats in the House 
ef Commons. | 
_-’ E think I have now shewn, my lords, 
that this Bill is unnecessary, that: it will 
be ineffectual, and that it will be attended 
with many and great inconveniencies. 
These are the lights in which it appears to 
‘me, and no lord that views it in the same 
light, can, I think, give his consent to the 
passing it into a law. As for the effect 
_ our rejecting it may have upon the people 
without doors, I am extremely easy about 
‘it. I believe, no one will doubt my affec- 
tion for our present royal family, or my 
zeal for their preservation and security ; 
Dut I-can never be induced to think, that 
their security depends upon our passing 
unnecessary laws, and much less upon our 
passing such a lew as this, which, in my 
opimion, would very much diminish the 
“prerogative. of the crown. The power of 
' Yewarding merit, without the controul of 
either House of Parliament, is one of the 
chiefest prerogatives, and one of the firmest 
supports of the crown; and as this power 
would, by the Bill now before us, should it 
pass into a law, be exposed to the daily 
controul of the House of Commops, I am 
sure, .no man that views it in the light I do, 
_and wishes well to the royal family can 
find fault with our rejecting it. The secu- 
rity of our present royal family, depends 
upon the preservation of our constitution 
im all its parts. The liberties and privi- 


leges of the people have, ever since the 


accession of this family, remained untouch- 
ed, unattempted to. be encroached on by 
the crown; and in return, the people 
ought not, I think, to attempt to encroach 
upon the prerogatives of the crown. ‘It is 
‘upon this mutugl justice and moderation, 
the preservation of our constitution de- 
pends; it is upon: this the security of our 
present royal family depends ; and, there- 
ere, I hope, your lordships will unani- 
mously agree, not only in refasing this 
motion, but in rejecting the Bill. 
_ The Earl of Chesterfield: 


. My lords; -it is now so late, and so 
much has been said in favour of the ques- 
"tien, by lords: muck adler thar I, that I 


% 
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shall detain you but a very short while 
with what I have to say upon the subject. 
It has been said, by a noble duke, that this 
Bill can be looked on, only as a Bill for 
preventing a pata that is foreseen, 
and not as a Bill for remedying a grievance 
that is already felt, because it is not assert- 
ed, nor so much as insinuated in the pre- 
amble of the Bill, that any corrupt -prac- 
tices are now made use of for gaining an 
undue influence over the other House. 
My lords; this was the very reason for 
bringing in the Bil: they could not assert 
that any such practices are now made use 
of, without a proof; and the means for 
coming at this proof, is what they want. 
and what they propose to get by this Bill 
They suspect there are such practices, but 


they cannot prove it: the crime is of such | 


a secret nature, that it can very seldom be 
proved by witnesses ; and, therefore, they 
want to put it to the trial, at least, of being 
proved by the oath of one of the parties ; 
which is a method often taken in cased 
that can admit of no other proof. This is, 


therefore, no argument of the grievance’s | 
not being felt ; for a man may, very sensi- . 


bly, feel a grievance, and yet may not be 
able to prove it. : | 
That there is a suspicion of some sucht 
practices being now made use of, or that 
they will soon be made use of, the many 
remonstrances from all parts of the united 
kingdoms are a sufficient proof: that this 
suspicion has crept into the other House, 
their having so frequently sent up this Bill, 
is a manifest. demonstration, and a strong 
argument for its being necessary to have 
some such Bill passed into alaw. The 
other House must be allowed to be better 


judges of what passes, or may pass, within | 


their own walls, than we can pretend to 


be. It is evident, they suspect, that cor-— 


rupt practices .have been, or may soon be 
made use of, for gaining an undue influence 
over some of their members; and the 

have calculated this Bill for curing the evil 
if it is felt, for preventing it if it is only 
foreseen. That any such practices have 
actually been made use of, or are ‘now 
made use of, is what I shall not pretend te 
affirm; but, I am sure, I shall not affirms 
the contrary. If any such are made use 
of, I will, with confidence, vindicate hig 
majesty. Iam sure he knows nothing of 
them. Iam sure he would disdain to suf- 
fer them ; but I cannot pass such a com- 
pliment upon his ministers, nor upon any 
set of ministers that ever was, or will ce 


in this nation; and therefore, I think, 
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cannot more faithfully, more effectually, 


serve his present majestv, as well as his 


successors, than by putting it out of the 
power of a minister to gain any corrupt 
influence over either House of Parliament. 
Such an attempt may be necessary for the 
security of the minister ; but can never be 
necessary for, must always be inconsistent 
with, the security of his ‘master; and the 
more necessary it is for the minister’s se- 
curity, the more inconsistent it will always 
be with the king’s, and the more dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the nation. 


To pretend, my lords, that this Bill di-' 


minishes, or any way encroaches upon the 
rerogative, is something very strange. 
hat prerogative, my lords? Has the 
crown a prerogative to bribe, to infringe 
the laws, by.sending its pensioners into the 
other House? To say so, is destroying the 
credit, the authority of the crown, under, 


pros of supporting its prerogative. If 


is majesty knew, that any man received 
a pension from him, or any thing like a 
nsion, and yet kept his seat in the other 
Vous. he would himself declare it, or 
withdraw his pension, because he knows it 
is against law. This Bill, therefore, no 
way dimmishes or encroaches upon the 
gatives of the crown, whichcan never 
e exercised but for the public: good ; it 
diminishes only the prerogatives usurped 
by ministers, which are never exercised 
but for its destruction. The crown may 
still reward merit in the proper way, that 
is, openly. The Bill is intended, and can 
operate only against clandestine rewards 
or gratuities given by ministers: these are 
scandalous, and never were, nor will be 
given but for scandalous services. 
True generosity, and true merit, my 
lords, delight in sunshine. It is glorious 
to reward true merit, it is glorious to re- 
ceive the reward ; and, therefore, whoever 
gives or receives the reward, will be fond 
of doing it publicly, and of declaring it 
nly, without fear of being impeached 
of corruption. When admiral Vernon was 
a member of the other House, the majo- 
rity was generally against him: they did 
not then like his face; and, I believe, if 
he were still a member, they would as 
little like it now; yet, if he should receive 
a reward from the crown, that majority 
would not, I believe, vote that reward to 
‘bea bribe. - I am sensible, majorities have 
sometimesdone very extraordinary things ; 
but yet, I do not believe, they would do 
this; because that admiral has-so well de- 
_ served a reward: He has done with six 
(VOL. XI. j 
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ships, about 2,000 seamen, and 200 tat- 
tered soldiers from: Jamaica, .what, we 
were told, could net be done by a large 
di rabie and, at least, 8,000 seamen; 
when. our ships and sailors lay rotting at 
the Bastimentos. When war was re- 
solved on, he was. called from ploughing 
the ground, to plough the main; and as 
the service of his country required dis- 
eae he desired. but three days to settle 

is family affairs. In time of peace he was 
never employed : he was even disappointed 
in his preferment. The reason: is: plain: 


he was not fit for those services that.en- — 


title our sea and land-captains to prefer- 
ment in time of peace: he had shewed it, 
when he was a member of the other House: 
and this, I believe, is the true reason of 
his pot being a member now. But if he | 
should be.a member in the next parlia- 
ment, as he probably will, if he lives, the 
passing of this Bill could no way. preveat 

is majesty from rewarding him in any 
manner he may then think fit; nor could 
his accepting of the reward subject him to 


‘any inconvenience or danger. . 


This Bill can, therefore, no way affect 
the prerogatives of the crown, or prevent 
any man’s receiving a just and well-de- 
served reward ; which is. the only reward 
the crown ought, or has a title, even 
from prerogative, to bestow; for this pre- 
rogative, like all the other prerogatives. of: . 
the crown, is so far subject to the controul 
of parliament, that, ifit be abused, the par-. 
liament may enquire into, and punish’ the’. 
advisers of that abuse. As for,the incon-: | 
veniencies that may arise from the other: 
House’s unjustly expelling or imprisoning 


‘| any of its own members, or from its screen-. 


ing pensioners and neal members, they 
may arise, though this Bill be never passed 
into a law; and will more probably arise 
if it is not, than if it is; for mjustice of all 
kinds, is more to be feared from a corrupt 
House of Commons under the influence 
of a wicked and insolent minister, than 
from the most factious. House of Com-: 
mons that’ ever appeared, or can appear 
in this kingdom; because the crown 
would certainly put an end to the latter, 
before it could do any mischief; but 
the former will be patronized and conti- 
nued, as long as jthe crown is under the 
direction of such a minister ; or, at least, 
till that minister has got it into his power, 
to get a new one chosen, as abandoned, 
and as much under his influence as’ the 
It is very remarkable, my lords, it is 
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even diverting, to see such. a squeamish- 
ness about perjury upon this occasion, 
among those, who, upon other occasions, 


* have invented and enacted multitudes of 


oaths, to be taken by men who are under 
great temptations, from their private in- 
‘ terest, to be guilty of perjury. Is not this 
the case of almost every oath that relates 
to the collection of the public revenue, or 
to the exercise of any office? Is not this 
rjury one of the chief. objections made. 
y the dissenters against the test and cor- 
poration act? And shall we shew a less 
concern for the preservation:of our con- 
stitution, than for the preservation of our 
church; The reverend Bench should be 
. @eautious of making use of this argument ; 
_ for if they will not allow us an oath for the 
preservation. of the former, it may induce 
man ai to think, they ought not to 
be allowed an oath for the preservation of 
- the latter. ; 
By this time, I hope, my lord, all the in- 
conveniences pretended to arise from this 
Bill, have evanished; and, therefore, I 
shall consider some of the arguments 
brought to shew, that it is not necessary. 
Here I must observe, that most of the ar- 
_ guments made use of for this purpose, are 
équally strong for a repeal of the laws we 
have now in being, against admitting pen- 
sioners to sit and vote in the other House. 
If it be impossible to suppose, that a gen- 
man of great estate, and ancient family, 
can, by a pension, ,be influenced to ig 
what he-ought not to do, and if we must 
_ suppose that none but such gentlemen can 
ever get into tlfe other House, I am sure, 
the laws for preventing pensioners from 
having seats in that: House, are quite un- 
necessary, and ought to be repealed. 
_ Therefore, if these argumentts prevail with 
_ your lordships to put a negative upon the 
present question, I shall expect to see that 
negative followed by a motion for the re- 
aie of those laws :. nay, in a few-sessions, 
shall expect to see a Bill brought in, for 
preventing any man’s being a member of 
the other House, but such as have some 
place or pension under the crown. As an 
argument for such a Bill, it must be said, 
that his majesty’s. most faithful subjects 
. eught to be chosen members of parlia- 
ment, and that those gentlemen will al- 
_. ways be most faithful to the king, that re- 


_ ceive the king’s money. I shall grant, my 


lords, that such gentlemen will always be 
the most faithful, and the most obedient 
.. to the minister ; but for this very reason, 


I sheuld be for exeluding most of them 
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from 


minister to mistake it, must always be the 
same with the people’s, but the minister’s 
‘distinct from, and 
often contrary to both; therefore, I shallal- 
ways be for excluding, as much as possi- 


under the least inducement to prefer the 
interest of the minister, to that of both 
king and people; and this I take to be the 
case of eve 


sion at the will of the minister. 

Those who say they depend so much 
upon the honour, integrity,.and impar- 
tiality of men of family and fortune, seem 
to think, our constitution can never be 
dissolved, as long as we have the shadow 
of a parliament. My opinion, my lords, 
is so very different, that, if ever our con- 


‘stitution be dissolved, if ever an absolute 
monarchy be established in this kingdom, 


I am convinced, it will be under that sha 
Our constitution consists in the 


upon the crown, as well as upon one ano- 
ther. If that check should ever be rev 
moved, if the crown should, by corrupt 
means, by places, pensions, and bribes, 
get the absolute direction of our two 
Houses of Parliament, our constitution 
will, from that moment, be destroyed. 
There would be no.occasion for the crown 
to proceed any farther: it would be ridi- 
culous to lay aside the forms of parlia- 
ment; for under that shadow, our king 
would be more absolute, and Hee govern 
more arbitrarily than he could do without 
it. A gentleman of family and fortune 
would not, perhaps, for the sake of a pen-. 
sion, agree to lay aside the forms of go- 
vernment; because by his venal service 
there, he earns his infamous pension, and 
could not expect the continuance of it, if 
those forms were laid aside ; but a gentle- 


‘man of family and fortune may, for the 


sake of a pension, whilst he is in parlia- 
ment, approve of the most blundering 
measures, consent to the most excessive 
and useless grants, enact the most oppres- 
sive laws, pass the most villainous accounts, 
acquit the most heinous criminals, and 
condemn the most innocent: persons, at 


his pension. And if a majority of each 
Hoise of Parliament consisted of such 
men, would it not be ridiculous in us to 
talk of: our constitution, or to say we had 


gentleman, let his estate‘and | 
family be what they will, that holds a pen- 


pagent every man who is . 


the desire of that minister who pays him . 
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This misfortune, this terrible condition 
we may be reduced to by corruption: as 
brave, as free a people as we, the Romans, 
were reduced to it by the same means; 
and to prevent such a horrid catastrophe 
is the design of this Bill. If it had begun 
in this House, it might, perhaps, have 
been louked on as some sort of reflection 
upon the other; but as it began in the 
other. House, the reflection will be upon 
us, if we do not pass it, with proper clauses 


for preventing an infamous pension being 


given to any of the members of this House. 
Your lordships are not, it is true, so much 
liable to corruption as the other House: 
you have great estates: there are but few 
amongst us whose hard fate has not fur- 
nished them with an estate sufficient for 
supporting their dignity. But corruption 
is infectious, my lords, if it should get into 
the other House, it is too near us: ardet 
ucalegon. The infection may reach us ; and 
should corruption ever enter this House, 
either to satisfy the imaginary wants of 
luxury, or the insatiable cravings of ava- 
rice, we shall lose all character: we shall 
become entirely useless ; and then, indeed, 
we ought to be laid aside. 

* If people would at all think, if they 
would consider the consequences of cor- 
ruption, there would be no occasion, my 
lords, for making laws againstit. It would 
appear so horrible, that no man would al- 
low it to approach him. The corrupted 
ought to consider, that they do not sell 
their vote or their country only: these, 
perhaps, they may disregard; but they 
sell, likewise, themselves: they become 
the bond-slaves of the corruptor, who cor- 
rupts them, not for their sakes, but for his 
own. No man ever corrupted another, 
for the sake of doing him a service; and 
therefore, if people would but consider, 
they would always reject the offer with dis- 
‘ dain. But this is not to be expected. 
The histories of all countries, the histories 
even of our own country shew, it is not to 
be depended on. The proffered bribe, 
people think, will satisfy the immediate 
cravings of some infamous appetite ; and 
this makes them swallow the alluring bait, 
though the liberties of their country, the 
happiness of their posterity, and even their 
ewn liberty, evidently depend upon their 
refusing it.. 
_ every tree state, to contrive, if possible, 
effectual laws against corruption; and as 
the laws we now have. for excluding pen- 
sioners.from the other House, are allowed 


to be ineffectua],-we ought to make a trial, 
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at least, of the remedy now proposed ; for 
though it should prove ineffectual, it will 
be attended with this advantage, that it 
will put us upon contriving some other re- ' 
medy that may be effectual; and the . 
sooner such a remedy is contrived and ap- 
plied, the less danger we shall be exposed 
to, of falling into that fatal distemper, from 
which no free state, where it has once be- 
come general, has ever yet recovered. 


Lord Hervey : ‘ 
My lords; the argument has been al- 
ready so fully canvassed, and ihe Bill now 
under your lordships’ consideration so 
and so carefully dissected and 
exposed, that I should have given you no: 
trouble upon the present occasion, if I had — 
not observed, that the noble- lords who 
have spoke in favour of the Bill, -have mis- 
taken the argument now properly under 
our consideration, and have, by that means, 
drawn the debate to an immoderate, and a 
very unnecessary length. Corruption, my 
lerds, is such a vile, such a dangerous 
practice, that no man will pretend to jus- 
tify it, or to say that corrupt pensioners 
ought not to. be excluded from havin. 
seats in either House -of Parliament. 
am sure no such thing has been attempted 
by any lord.who has spoke against this 
Bill; and therefore, I cannot think there 
was the least occasion for any of that elo- 
quence and wit, that have been made use 
of for explaining the danger and the des 
formity of corruption. The nature ind 
consequences of corruption have nothin: 
to do in this debate; and, if all that hag 
been said upon that subject, by lords who 
have spoke in favour of the Bill, had been 


left out, the real subject now before us 


would have been long since exhausted. 
The question now before us is not, whe- 
ther corruption be a good or a bad thing; 
but whether the methods proposed by this 
Bill be proper for preventing it ; and upon 
this question, I must agree with those 
who think, that they are improper, that | 
they are dangerous, and that they will 
certainly be found altogether ineffectual. 
We have been told, my lords, that this - 
Bill is intended only as an enforcement of 
the laws now in being for excluding pen- 


‘sioners from having seats in the other 


House; but, if we examine it: strictly, I 


beli2ve, it will be found to reach a great 


deal farther. I know that by the laws 
now in being, every one who has a pension 
during pleasure, or for any number of 


years, either in his own natge, or in the 


‘ 
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name of another person in whole or in part 
for: his benefit, is excluded from having a 
seat in the other House; but I do not 
know that there is, as yet, any law in be- 
ing, for excluding those who have either 
‘received any deserved reward or favour 
from the crown, on account of some emi- 
nent service they have rendered to the 
public ;. and, though there are in this Bill 
no express words for excluding such men, 
yet, in effect, it gives the other House a 
, Pe to exclude them as often as tliey 
ave a’ mind, which is certainly a very 
great. innovation in our constitution, and it 
, 8'a power that ought not, I think, to be 
. lodged in the other House singly. If it 
should be thought necessary to exclude all 
such.men from having seats in the other 
- House, they ought to be excluded by an 
express law for that purpose, as pensioners 
now are; or if it should be thought neces- 
sary to subject every member of the other 
House that receives any gratuity or reward 
from the crown, to atrial, in order to de- 
termige whether that gratuity or reward 
_ ought to be called corruption, that trial 
soe to be by the laws of his country, 
not by the arbitrary vote of the other 
House of Parliament, which will be the 
certain: consequence of passing this Bill 
into a law; for when a gentleman declares, 
he has received such a gratuity or reward 
from the crown, we are not-to suppose, 
the other House will let it rest there, they 


_ will certainly take upon them to deter- 


mine, whether it was given for any public 
_ service, or as a bribe for his voting in their 
‘House ; and, in this case, it is to be feared, 
they will try the person much oftener than 
the cause. oo 
_. For this reason, my lords, supposing it 
_ vere necessary to exclude from the other 
House, or subject to a-trial, every man 
that, during his continuance in that House, 
shall receive any gratuity or reward from 
the crown, I think the method proposed 
by this Bill,.a very improper method for 
doing. it. But this is far from being the 
only impropriety that may be objected 
against the Bill. The words gratuity or 
reward are so general, and may be ap- 
. plied to sueh trifles, that, in my opinion, 
_ it would be ridiculous to oblige. gentlemen 
to make a. solemn declaration of every 
_ gratuity or. reward they .zeceive from the 
crown. A horse or a watch, nay the 
least trifle that can be given by the crown, 
may be called a gratuity; and surely it 
_would be ridiculous to. oblige a gentleman 
40 make a solemn. declaration, before one 


i 
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of the branches of our legislature, of his 
having received such a trifle from the 
crown: Yet, if you pass the Bill with these 
general words in it, the receipt of every 
such trifle must be solemnly declared; 
and what is still worse, even that trifle 
may, by a factious House of Commons, be 
interpreted as a bribe, and the receiver ex- 
pelled. as an infamous and corrupt member. 
- From these few remarks, my lords, the 
impropriety of the methods proposed by 


this Bill for aennne corruption must, I 


think, manifestly appear; and I shall next 
endeavour to shaw: that they may be of 
the most dangerous consequence, not only 
to our constitution, but to every gentle- 
man that shall hereafter be a member of 
the other House. When a. gentleman 
has by public services merited, and the 
crown has by a well judged gratitude be- 
stowed. a just reward, I hope, even the 
terrors of corruption will not prevail with 
us to say, that a gentleman, for receiving 
such a reward, ought to be excluded the 
House of Commons; and yet, if this Bill 
should pass into a law, no gentleman, while 
he is a member of the other House, could 
receive a reward from the crown, let his 
merit be what it will, without running the 
risk of being expelled that House, and 
loaded with the infamy of his having be- 
trayed his country for the sake of a cor- 
rupt reward from the crown ; for whatever 
gratuity or acknowledgment he receives 
from the crown, he must give an account 
of it to the House, and then he is to stand 
the event of a vote, whether that gratuity 
shall be deemed a reward from the crown, 
for the services he has rendered the pores 
or a bribe from the minister for his having 
approved of his measures in that House. 
In this case, if the majority of the House, 
perhaps not half full, should happen to be 
such as disapproved of the measures pur- 
sued by the administration, we may easily 
judge ofthe event. The gentleman, whom 
I may in this case, Properly call the cri- 
minal, would be condemned, and expelled 
the House, without having an opportunity 
to prove the public services for which the 
reward was given, or to shew the benefits 
that had, or might accrue to his country 
from those services. And thus, perhaps, 
one of the most faithful servants of ‘the 
crown, and one of the most honourable 
and usefyl members of the commonwealth, 
might, by accident, be loaded with the 
be dean of being. an infamous betrayer 
of his country, for no other reason, but 


because the crown had been gratefuj — 
: : 8B 
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enough to acknowledge his merit, and he 
s0.imprudent as to accept of that acknow- 


" ledgment, whilst he was a member of the: 


House of Commons. 

. Innocence, I shall grant, my lords, is a 

great encouragement, and may give as- 

_ surance to a person accused : but even be- 
fore the most just, the most impartial, and 


the most eats judicature, no man would - 


chuse to stand a trial, let his innocence 
-be never so manifest, let the proofs he has 
to depend on be never so clear and con- 
vincing ; and therefore, if this Bill should 
pass, I must suppose that no member of 
the other House, while he continued s0, 
would be so imprudent -as to receive any 
reward, or indeed any favour from the 
crown ; because, if he did, his own decla- 
ration would be an accusation against him, 
upon which he would be obliged to stand 
his trial, before a judicature which, con- 
sidering the number of judges, can never 
be steady in its judgments, and in a case 
which cannot be thoroughly cleared up 
- by proofs of any kind, but must always, in 
_ @ great measure, depend upon the opinion 
his judges have of his innocence and merit. 
In such a case, and before such a judica- 
ture, where no man can be certain either 
of the number or of the persons of those 
that are to be his judges, Iam sure no 
wise man would run the risk of exposing 
himself to a trial, by accepting of any 
reward or gratuity from the crown, while 
he continued a member of the other 
House; and, if the expectation of an im- 
mediate reward be allowed to be a great 
incitement to worthy actions, as, I be- 
lieve, .it will, it must be allowed, that the 
passing of this Bill into a Jaw, would very 
much disceurage all those who may here- 
after be raambess of the other House, 
from endeavouring to serve the public in 
any other capacity, which would very 
much derogate from the present character 
of that branch of our legislature, and 
might at:Jast render it contemptible, or so 
factious, that it would be impossible to 
govern the seciety according to the forms 
prescribed by our constitution. 

This Bill therefore, my lords, if it should 
be passed into a law, would not only be 
inconvenient and dangerous to those who 
may hereafter happen to be members of 
the other House, but it would be of the 
most dangerous consequence to our con- 
stitution ; for, if the members of the other 
House were of no service to their country, 
in any capacity but that of their being 
gaembers of one of the branches.of our 
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legislature, and if they did nothing, as _ 
such, but. agrée to what was proposed by 
the ministers of the crown, which would — 
be the case under a just and wise adminis- 
tration, the House itself would becorne 
contemptible among the people, and this 
would make it easy for some future am- 
bitious prince to overturn our constitution, 
by laying that House entirely aside. ‘On 
the other hand, if a majority of the mem- 
bers, in’ order to recommend. themselves 
to the notice of their country, should be-' 
come factious, and oppose the justest and 
wisest measures that could be proposed 
by the administration, unless the com- 
plexion of the House could be changed by 
a new election, which, considering the 
popularity of an opposition to court-mea- 
sures, would always be extremely pre- . 
carious, the constitution would be brought 
into an impossibility of existing ; for the 
crown would be under a necessity of yield- 
ing to the factious majority in the House 
of Commons, or of attempting to govern 
without a parliament. If in this attempt 
the crown should succeed, our constitution 
would be overturned, and an absolute go- 
vernment established ; and late experience 
has shewn us, what we are to expect from 
the crown’s yielding to a turbulent faction 
in the other House: for such a faction 


‘would never be satisfied with any reason- 


sonable concession: From one concession 
they would aspire to another, till at last 
they had left the crown nothing to yield; 
and thus a commonwealth would again 
be established, which of course would 
soon deviate into a sole tyranny, under 
some one or other of the factious leaders. 
From what I have said, my lords, I 
think it is evident, that the methods pro- 
posed by this Bill for preventing corrup- 
tion, are both improper and dangerous. 
Yet, so great an enemy am I to corrup- 
tion, so fond am I of every method that 
may in the least contribute to prevent 
it, that I should agree to the Bill now 
under our consideration, if I thought _ 
it would have the least effect. But I 
am fully convinced, that it will be found 


altogether ineffectual; I am really sur- 


pes how any lord can imagine, it will 
ave the least effect. If we suppose a man 
so abandoned to all virtue and honour, as 
to betray his country for the sake of a 
secret bribe or pension, upon such a man 
can we suppose, that an oath will have any 
effect? Such aman, my lords, will receive 
his bribe‘or his pension, and will,if you 
desire it, the very next moment declare 
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upon oath, he never received any gra- 
tuity or reward from the crown. The in- 
famy of perjury itself is not near so great, 
asthe infamy of a man’s betraying that 
trust which his country has reposed in him ; 
and can we suppose, that a man who des- 
- pises the latter, will shew the least regard 
to the former? In this case, the penalties 
of perjury will signify nothing; for the 
penalties already inflicted by law upon 
pensioners that continue to sit and vote in 
the other House, are so great, that, I am 
sure, no man would run the risk of in- 
curring them, if he thought there were 
any possibility of proving the crime 
against him; and where a man depends 
solely. upon the impossibility of the proof, 
no penalty can have any effect; for with- 
out a proof no penalty can ever be re- 
covered; and therefore, unless we can 
fall upon a way of making it easy to find 
a proof, 1 am afraid it will be impossible 
to prévent committing of the crime, any 
other way than by the electors always 
chusing gentlemen of virtue and honour 
to represent them in parliament; and 
- whilst they do so, we have no occasion 
for any laws against corruption. 

With regard, therefore, my lords, to the 
clandestine, the corrupt, and the scandal- 
ous rewards or gratuities, which may be 
given by a future minister to some of the 
members of the other House, on account 
of their voting there according to his di- 
rections, this Bill can have no effect. It 
cannot m the least contribute towards pre- 
venting such practices, but, on the con- 
trary, it will in my opinion encourage 
them; because, among the people, it will 
render: the guilty less liable to be sus- 
pected, and the less liable a man is of 
being suspected, the more easily he ma 
be tempted to be guilty. The very oat 
by this Bill prescribed, he will look upon 
"as a full vindication in the eyes of the 
world ; and thus, by his perjury, he will 
think he has wiped off the infamy at least, 
if notthe guilt of his treachery. 

My lords, it is, in my opinion, one of the 
worst arguments that can be made use of 
in favour of this Bill to tell .us, that we 
ought to agree to this remedy till a more 
effectual one can be found out. If we are 
in any danger from corruption, it would 
be a most imprudent step ‘to apply a re- 
medy which we knew to be ineffectual ; 
because, the applying of such a remedy 
might lull the nation asleep, and prevent 
our thinking how to contrive a remedy 
thas would really be effectual.” A man la- 
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bouring under a dangerous distemper, is 
apt to hope for great benefit from every ree 


medy he takes; and, by putting too much | 


trust in lenitives, too often delays thinks 
ing of, or applying an effectual remedy, 
till his case becomes incurable. This may 
be our fate ; by trusting to the remedy pro- 
posed by this Bill, we may be induced to 
delay contriving or applying any other, till 
our case be grown desperate ; and there- 
fore, I must be against the Bill for the 
very same reason that other lords seem ta 
be for it: because I am an utter enemy to 
corruption. I think it one of the most 
dangerous distempers a free state can be 
infected with, and shall always be against 
applying lenitives of ont kind. If there 
be, at present, no such infection in this“ 
state, wehave no occasion for any sort of 
prescription: if we are infected, let. us 
search the infection to the root, and at 
once apply some effectual remedy; for, F 
hope, there is: no political infection, for 
which a specific. may not be found, by s 
skilful and willing physician. . 


The Earl of Abingdon : 


My lords; I beg pardon for troubling 
your lordships asecond time upon this oc 
casion, but I rise up to speak to, order. 
My lords, it is against order to take notice, 
in this House, of any thing that has been; 
or may be done in the other.. We are ta 
do what we think right, without giving 
ourselves any trouble about what has been, 
or may be done in the other House; and 
yet, I find, the chief objection made use 
of against this Bill is, that the other House 


may make a wrong use of it. Shall we, | 


my lords, refuse to do right, because 
another assembly may do wreng ?. Shall 
we refuse to give a man a sword, for de= 
fending himself, when we know he is in 
danger of being attacked, because -he 
may turn the point, and stab himself with 
it? This, my lords, is a very strange sor 
of argument. But now I am up, I shall 
beg leave to shew, that there is nothing 
new intended by this Bill, nor any power 
given to the other House, but what they 
have already. | : — 

- Before I do this, my lords, I must ob- 
serve, that upon a question for going inta 
a committee to consider of a Bill for pre« 
venting corruption, I was surprized -to 
hear the noble lord that spoke last, find 
fault with those who had endeavoured to 
set in a true and clear light the manstrous 
deformity, and the fatal effects of that 
political distemper; for surely, the more 
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sensible we are of its deformity and fatal 


~ consequences, the more we shall abhor 


the crime, and the more we abhor it, the 
more. ready every one will be to agree to 
our spending one day at least, in endea- 
vouring to find a remedy for the contagi- 
ous distemper. I shall grant, that none 
of. your lordships. have attempted to justify 
corruption. I hope no lord will ever dare 
to do so in this House; but.without doors 
it has been justified, as a necessary means 
of government; nay pamphlets or rather 
libels upon the nation, have been wrote 
for this very purpose, and supposed. to 
have been countenanced by those whose 
business and duty it was to have sup- 

ressed them. But though none of your 


Jordships have endeavoured to justify cor- 


ruption, yet, I cannot think, that those 
who oppoee this question, are so sensible 
of its fatal effects as they ought to be ; for, 
suppose this Bill imperfect, suppose the 
methods proposed ineffectual, yet, this can 
be no reason for our refusing to go into a 
committee upon the Bill: We may be 
able to ea the Bill so as to make it a 
perfect and effectual Bill; and, as the 
noble lord who spoke last seems to think, 


_ that by an able and willing physician, a 


ific may be found for every political 
istemper, I hope he will give us his as- 
sistance; for I make no question of his 
ability, and I hope he will not, by his 
giving his negative to this question, give 
me any room to doubt of his will. ; 
How the noble lord came to imagine, 
that a gentleman who had received a just 
reward from the crown, or that any gen- 
tleman would be excluded, by this Bill, 


’ from having a seat in the other House, I 


cannot comprehend. My lords, I have 
rused the Bill with all possible care, and 
can find no words by which any man is 
excluded from having a seat in the other 
House, unless he refuses to take the oath 
rescribed by the Bill. But the noble 
d says, the other House may, upon his 
making the declaration proposed, exclude 
him by a vote of their House: That is to 
say, they oy expel him. In this case, 
can it be said, that the gentleman is ex- 
cluded by this Bill? No, my lords,. he is 
exchided by their vote; and that vote can- 
not be founded upon this Bill, but upon 
the common law, or upon the laws now 
in being against pensioners. . Therefore, 
this Bill contains no extetision, nor the. 


_ Yeast innovation of any of the laws now in 


being, with respect to those that have, or 
have nota right to sit and vote in the 


! 
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House of Commons; nor can that House 
by this Bill acquire any right or power but 
what they now enjoy. 

I shall grant, my lords, that no member 
ought to be expelled by the other House 
without a just cause; but, in this respect, 
it must be allowed, that the members of — 
the ether House are the sole and absolute 
judges. Suppose they should, by a vote, 
expel a gentleman unjustly, can that vote 
or sentence be now questioned in any other 
judicature or assembly? My lords, it is 
now as absolute and as irreversible as it | 
can be should this Bill be passed into a 
law ; and, if they have hitherto made no 
wrong use of this absolute and uncontrol+ 
able power, why should we suspect their 
doing so in time to come? With respect 
to the rewards and gratuities that are giveu 
by the crown for real public services, they 
are always well known, and openly acknow- 
ledged: They have always been so; and, 
as the other House has never yet thought 
of looking upon any of them as a pension 
or bribe, or of expelling a member on ace 
count of his having received such a re- 
ward or gratuity, though the receiving. of 
it was openly and without any legal coms 
pulston avowed, can we think that a gen- 
tleman’s acknowledging, in pursuance of — 
an act of parliament, the receipt of such a 
gratuity or reward, will any way alter the 
conduct of the other House in this respect? 
With regard to such gratuities or rewards, 
let the future conduct of the other House 
be what it will, it can be no way influ- 
enced by this Bill; because, as such re- 
wards and gratuities are publicly given, 
and as publicly received, a proof can never 
be wanting, the other House will always | 
hear of them, though no such Bill as this 
should ever pass, and they may, if. they 
have a mind, expel the receiver either 
upon his own acknowledgment, or upon a 
proof, or upon common fame; but I must 
deny, that they can load him with infamy, 
or make the world believe, that he is a 
corrupt betrayer of his trust. 

Real infamy, my lords, is a punishment 
that can be inflicted by nothing but the 
justice of the sentence; for when a court 
or assembly decrees that to be a crime 
which is really a virtue, or finds a man 
guilty that to the. world appears to be in- 
nocent, the infamy recoils upon the judges, 
and their sentence does honour to the 
person condemned. This would be the 
case, if ever the other House should un- 
justly expel a. man for receiving ‘a just 
reward for some public service: The na- 
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tion he had served, and the king who had 
rewarded him, would rige up in his vindi- 
cation ; and a sentence of infamy as well as 
dissolution would certainly be passed upon 
such a factious assembly. But, if corruption 
should ever spread over a majority of the 
other House: If a ministry should, . by 
flattery, gain the absolute direction of his 


_govereign, and by bribes and pensions, the 
direction of the House of Commons; no | 


man will suppose, I believe, that such a 
House will ever expel a member for re- 
ceiving a gratuity or reward from the 
crown; and though a sentence of infamy 
might very probably be passed upon the 


whole assembly by the nation, yet, no sen-: 


tence of dissolution would ever be passed 


‘upon it by the crown. It is this, my lords, 


that may render the other House both 
contemptible and factious. It may be- 
come a ministerial faction for oppressing 
the people and betraying the sovereign : 
Then, indeed, it will become contempti- 
ble: The very name of parliament would, 
in a short time, become hateful to the 
people; and then it would not only be 


‘easy for gn ambitious prince, but happy 


for the nation, to have the use of parlia- 
ments laid entirely aside. : 


The danger therefore of not preventing 
corruption in the other House is. very 
‘great ; and as to the dangers pretended to” 
arise from the methods proposed by this 
‘Bill for preventing it, there is not the 


least foundation for them; because they 


arise ‘not from this Bill, but from a sup- 
posed abuse of power in the other House ; 
and this, I have shewn, that House is as 


liable to run into, should this. Bill never 


ass, as they can be supposed to be, after. 
ay, they will be 


it is passed into a law. 
more liable to run into an abuse of their 


‘power, should no such Bill as this be ever 


passed; because a corrupt House of Com- 
mons, under the influence of an arbitrary 
and wicked minister, may more probably 
run into. an abuse of their power, against 
the friends and servants of their country, 
and continue that abuse longer, than a 
factious House of Commons can be sup- 


‘posed to do, against the friends and ser- 


vants of the crown; for this plain reason, 


- because the crown may, and certainly will 


put an end to the power of the latter, as 


soon as they begin to abuse it; but the 


crown will never put an end to the power 
of the former, as long as the king happens 
to remain under the direction of such a 
minister. There is not therefore the least 
shadow of reason for saying, that the 
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methods proposed by this Bill for prevent- 
ing corruption can be inconvenient or 
dangerous, either to the constitution, or to 
those who may hereafter happen to. be 
members of the other House ; and, as to 
their being improper, because of the 
trifling gratuities members may sometimes 


receive from the crown, the objection, L_ 


think, is as ill founded. My lords, .if a 


gentleman of the other House should re- 


ceive a horse, a watch, or any other trifle 
from the crown, I can see no impropriety 
in obliging bim to declare it: ifhe receives 
it upon any honourable account, I am sure 
he will, he ought to declare it, whether he 
be obliged by law to do so or no; and, I 
am sure, there is no impropriety in our 
taking every method that can be thought 
of, for preventing the members of the 
other House from.receiving a present 
from the crown upon any dishonourable 
consideration. | 7 : 
Now, my lords, with regard to the ef-. 
fect this Bill may have upon the abandon- 
ed, I shall grant, the sin of perjury will 
have very little effect upon them ; but the 
penalties ef perjury will have an effect even 
upon the most abandoned, otherwise we 
must suppose, that the laws now in being 
against pensioners are ridiculous. .When 
a crime can be secretly committed, I shall 
grant, it isa great encouragement to its 
being often committed ; but all crimes 
are committed under an expectation 
of secresy, yet we find they are often 
discovered ; and corruption is not one of 
that sort of crimes that may the most se- 
cretly be-committed, because there must 
always be at least two persons concerned, 
and if we should lay a penalty upon. the 
corruptor as well as the corrupted, these 
companions in iniquity may, as others do, 
ates auienye | tLaaean our 
adding the penalties of perjury to the 
nalties already: by law inflicted, will ag 
tainly have some effect upon the most 
abandoned, and the sin of perjury will, I 


hope, prevent some from accepting ofany | 


corrupt gratuity from the crown; for 


though it be wrong to accept of any such — 


gratuity, yet, it has been, and may often 
be accepted, without. the receiver’s sup- 
posing, he thereb 
which is reposed in him by his country. 


But the noble lords, who have |spoke  ~ 


inst this Bill, are all under a mistake 


when they suppose, that the penalties al-_ 
ready by law inflicted can, even in case of | 


a discovery, be made effeetual against 
every sort of corruption; and, to shew 


betrays that trust — 
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this, my lords,.I must observe, that cor- 


- ruption is of four sorts. It is either by 


way of pension during pleasure, or by wa 
of pension during a term of: years; or, it 
is by way of a sum of money paid for the 
whole dirty work of a session, or by way 
of a sum paid and repeated for every par- 
ticular infamous job. The first two sorts 
were long thought ‘so innocent, that it was 
@ question, whether such men should be 
excluded from their seats in the other 
House, and therefore it became necessary 
to exclude them by express statute, under 
the penalties mentioned in those statutes ; 
but before aman can be subjected to those 
penalties, it must be proved, that he had 
a pension settled upon him by sign manual, 
or some other sort of grant, either during 
pleasure or for a term of years: from 
thence it is plain, that'neither of the two 
other sorts of corruption can be brought 
within these statutes, or subjected to the 
nalties thereby inflicted ; and this, I be- 
ieve, is the chief reason that those penal- 
ties could never be recovered ; because, if 
there are, or have been any pensioners in 
the other House, those pensioners have 
been paid annually without any sign ma- 
nual, or other grantfor establishing them, 
and such pensioners or corrupt persons 
are neither excluded by those statutes, 
nor subject to the penalties thereby in- 
flicted. But, will any lord say, that such 
infamous.corruption is not prohibited by 
law? My lords, those that receive a sum 
of money for the dirty work of a session, 
or for any particular infamous job, are ex- 
cluded from their seats in the other House 
by common law; and therefore it was un- 
necessary to make any express statute for 
excluding them. If the fact could be dis- 
covered, they would of course be expell- 
ed; but, even upon a discovery, they are 
as yet subject to no penalty by express 
statute, nor could they, I believe, be pro- 
secuted by any method at common law. 
One of the chief intents of this Bill there- 
fore is, to prevent a member’s being 
guilty of either of these, which are the 
most infamous sorts of corruption, by sub- 
jecting the person so corrupted to a pro- 
secution at common law, and to the penal- 
ties of perjury, in case he should receive 
such a bribe, and afterwards be so wicked 
as to deny it upon oath. Whether this 
will be altogether effectual I shall not say ; 
I believe it will not; but, I am sure, 


- jt will be more effectual than to leave such 


criminals, as they are at present, abso- 


Jutely free from any penalty, nay, from. 
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any sg ane at common lew; and 
therefore: I must think, that those lords 
who are against our going inte a Com- 
mittee upon this Bill, are far from having 
that horror which they ought to have, at 
the infamous, contagious, and dangerous | 
practice of corruption. 


The question wags then put, and passed 
in the negative, Contents 40, Not Con- 
tents 52. After which the Bill was re- 
jected without a division. 


Address of both Houses on the Capture 
of Porto Bello.| March17. Both Houses 
went up with the following Address to. his 
majesty: — , 

‘«* Most gracious sovereign, | 

“‘ We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in parliament as- 
sembled, do congratulate your majesty on 
the glorious success of your majesty’s arms 
in the West Indies, under the command 
of vice admiral Vernon, .by entering the 
port, and taking the town of Porto Bello, 
and demolishing and levelling all the forts 
and castles belonging thereto, with six 
men of-war only.* ob oy. 4 


‘ 


* “© When the Address. came to the Com: 
mons, their House was remarkably thin; and 
the Address had not, .in the form it was sent 
down, the words “ with six ships of war only.” 


Bat several of Vernon’s friends, who had-heard . 


him say in the House, that he could take Porto- : 
Bello with that force, insisted upon those words 
being inserted. They were opposed by the 
few of the ministerial party who were in the 
House, who thought they conveyed areproach- ©. 
ful insinuation against the memory of admiral 
Hosier, and that they could only serve to ‘re- 
vive the animosities of the public, but the ad» 
dition being insisted upon, it was carried upon 
a division of 36 against$1..000—  & 
<¢ A Roman consul, after reducing a province, 
never received greater marksof public applause 
from his country, than admiral Vernon did from 
his upon the demolition of Porto-Bello. His 
name, not only amongst the lower but the most 
distinguished ranks, became proverbial for 
courage; his exploit was exaggerated beyond 
measure ; meanings were suggested that never 
were intended, and consequences drawn that 
never followed. ‘Fhe opposition, who counted 
upou Vernon as a creature of their own pre-~ 
ferring, resolved to avail. themselves -of his 
name ; and some of their heads entered into a cor- 
respondence with him, which has been since pub- - 
lished, and in which they represented the migis- 
ter and his friends as secret enemies to his per- 
son and success, and themselves as the patrons 
of his glory, and the sureties for his conduct to 
the public. A man of Vernon’s warm consti- 
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' « This enterprize, so wisely concerted 
and so bravely conducted, cannot fail of 
giving the utmost joy to all your majesty’s 
faithful subjects, since it affords the most 
reasonable hopes and expectations, that, 
by the blessing of God upon your majes- 
ty’s councils and arms, it may be attended 
with other important advantages, and 


highly contribute to the obtaining real and 


effectual security of those just rights of 
navigation and commerce, belonging to 
your majesty’s subjects, for the preserva- 
tion of which your majesty entered into 
this necessary war.” 


° ‘The’ King’s Answer.] To which his 
majesty answered : 


‘«¢My lords and gentlemen, | 
“T thank you for your dutiful congra- 
tulations on this success, which is so much 
for the honour and interest of my crown 
and kingdoms. The satisfaction you ex- 
press in the measures I have taken, is very 
agreeable to me.” 


The Merchants’ Petition against the 
Embargo.] March 28. A Petition* of 
divers merchants, exporters of woollen and 


tution and resentful temper, could not but be 
affected with those representations which he 
thought came from his friends; and he-con- 
ceived a deep dislike to every person employed, 
end every’ measure concerted for the public 
service, because he thought all came from the 
aninister or his friends ; and indeed most of the 
terrible misfortunes that afterwards attended 
the British arms in America, were owing to his 
invincible prepossessions,” ‘Tindal. 


* “¢ An embargo upon all melt pra aoa 
coasters, had continued by order of the lords of 
the Admiralty ever since the tst of February 
‘to the 28th of March, when a petition from the 
merchants and owners of ships and others con- 
cerned in manufactures and commerce, was 
sent to the House of Commons, complaining of 
the great hardships the continuance of the em- 
bargo brought upon trade in general; and 
containing some insinuatiens as if it had been 
continued through wantonness, The fact was, 
that the petitioners had been amongst the 
doudest in the outery that had been raised 
against the government for not protecting their 
trade ; and as that clamour increased, the ne- 
cessity of employing more seamen encreased 
Aikewise. The lords of the Admiralty had em. 
ployed every fair means in their power to pro- 
cure seamen, but without success, till they 
were reduced to the disagreeable alternative of 
either imposing the embargo, or permitting 
.the service of the public toeuffer. ‘To give all 
the ease, however, in their power to trade, they 
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British manufactories and fisherics, &c. as 
likewise owners and masters of ships con- 
cerned in the navigation of these king- 
doms, in behalf of themselves, and others, 
was presented to the House of Commons, 
and read; setting forth, ‘ That the late 
general Embargo, and that laid on or 
about the 2nd of February last (which 
now continues), has been a very great loss. 
and discouragement to the trade of these 
kingdoms, by lessening the exports there- 
of, besides a great loss to the merchants, 
in having their goods and effects lie perish- 
ing on board their ships many months in 


the river Thames, and elsewhere in his. 


majesty’s dominions: that these great 
losses and hardships have been borne by 
the sufferers with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, upon account of a necessity there 
might be to supply his majesty’s ships of 
war with mariners, for the defence of the 
nation in general against the common ene- 
my: that the embargo upon ships navi- 
gated by foreigners has been taken off some 
time since, ‘while that on the British is 
continued; which encourages many per- 
sons to load their goods and merchandize 
upon ‘such foreign ships only, awd not 
upon the English ; although they are mtch 
preferable for defence and security in car- 
rying them to ports beyond the seas, than 


soon took off the embargo on foreign ships, and 
arquainted the masters of British ships, that 
they were very willing to take it off entirely, if 
every master, or merchant, or owner of a ship 
would, in proportior to their number of hands, 
contribute to the supply of the navy. Though 
nothing could be more reasonable, and, indeed, 
necessary, than this conduct, yet it was repre- 
sented, in the anti-ministerial speeches and 
writings, as an intolerable oppression upon 
commerce, calculated with a view to make the 
city of London and the trading part of the na- 
tion weary of the war. The ministry, howe 
ever, did not think fit to comply with the prayer 
of the petition, which was to be heard by 
counsel against the embargo. They very 
justly thought, that ‘to admit counsel on suc 

a head, was stripping his majesty and the go- 
vernment of one of their most unquestionable 
prerogatives ; and the petition was therefore 
rejected by a majority of 166 against 95. This 
seasonable firmness of the government was at- 
tended with very good effects: for the mer- 
chants, at last, agreed to carry one third 
ef their crew landmen, and to furnish one 
man in four to the king’s ships; upon which 
condition their ships had protections granted 


them, and about the 14th of April the smbarge z 
1@ 


was taken off from all merchant ships in t 
ports of Great Britain aud lreland outward 
bound.” ‘Tindal, - | 
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those ships manned with foreigners: that, 
if the said foreign ships are permitted to 
be. the only carriers of the British mer- 
chandize, while our own ships must lie 
rotting in the river, our navigation (which 
always has been esteemed so valuable to 
the nation), the merchants and traders, 
-will meet with such discouragement, that 
in few years more it may be greatly les- 
sened: that the great: number of ships 
which usually go upon the Newfoundland 
fishery, whale fishery, and to Virginia, &c. 
generally proceed upon their several 


voyages about this season of the year ; 


and it is well known the great advantages 
those branches of. trade have been of to 
Great Britain, for many years past: that 
several merchants and owners of shi 

have applied, in the usual manner, to the 
lords of the admiralty fer protections, and 
leave to proceed on their voyages with 
their ships and joadings; many of the said 
ships have been loaden and ready to go to 
sea several months, with very valuable 


cargoes of woollen goods and products of 


these kingdoms, some of which are of a 
perishing nature: that their lordships have 
acquaiated several merchants, who have 
applied t0 them at their board, that it was 
1 masters of ships who wanted the em- 
bargo to be taken off, in order to go to sea, 
that each ship must provide a certain num- 
ber of mariners, in proportion to what they 
carry, for the use of his majesty’s ships of 
war; and, unless the merchants complied 
with those terms, they would not be per- 
mitted to have any ‘protection, or used 
words to that or the like effect: that such 
very severe terms and precedents as are 
now proposed, the petitioners are wholly 
unacquainted with; and are humbly of 
opinion, that if the present embargo is 
continued only till the merchants can sup- 
ply a sufficient number of mariners for the 
men of war, it will be such a discourage- 
ment to our foreign trade, and the naviga- 
tion of these kingdoms in the merchants’ 
service, that it is not possible to be per- 
formed or supported (the great expence 
_and charge upon each man, to be paid by 
way of premium, for his entering on board 
a man of war, may amount to more than 
ten pounds per man, besides the high 

- wages on account of the war;) and, if this 
ractice is to be encouraged and estab- 
fished in future, the crimps, and their 
Jandlords, who are seamens’ advisers, may 
raise the premium to what -price they 
please, and.in time stagnate the whole ma-. 


xitime.commerce: and that.it- is the bum-:}. 
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ble opinion of the petitioners, that such a 
method will prevent seamen from ever en« 
tering on board his majesty’s ships, while - 
the merchants are obliged to supply them, 


at such an exorbitant premium: and there-. 


fore praying the House to take the pre-. 
mises into consideration, and permit the. 
petitioners to be heard, by themselves or: 
counsel, upon the said petition ; and grant : 
that such provision may be made, in fu- 
ture, to encourage the trade and naviga- 
tion of these kingdoms, as to the House 
shall seem meet.” | 

A motion was made and. the question. 
put, That the said Petition be referred to 
the consideration of a Committee of the. 
whole House, and that the petitioners, if. 
they think fit, be heard by themselves. It 
passed in the negative, Ayes 95, Noes’ 
166. | mee : 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for a 
Vote of Censure, for not sending Land 
Forces with Admiral Vernon to America.* } 
April.15. Lord Bathurst moved, ‘That — 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


April 15. Debate on the Motion, to resolve. 
that Land- Forces should have been sent to. 
_ America. , 

Bathurst. It is 5 weeks since the motion was. 
made to take the State of the Nation into con- 
sideration. It is now near the end of the ses- 
sion: though indeed there is a standing order 
against making that au argument. 1 intended 
to call fer papers relating to ‘the Convention: | 
which was not approved.by the House, theagh 
the king was thanked. We should.know by 
whose order the matter of search was permitted . 
to be debated by persons, till then almost:un- 
known: and by whose order Mr. Keene.ac- 
cepted Quadra’s declaration about the 8. 
S. Company. There hath been a very small di-: 
minution of the Sinking Fund since 1716. Can 
the same pilot who could not conduct the ship 
well ina calm, conduct itin astorm? Had the 

ublic revenue been well conducted, we might 
have carried on a war equal to that after the Re-- 
volution. Another point isthe management of 
thenavy. 1n4707, there was a representation: 
covert ney made by this House tu the queen, : 
drawn up by lord Somers and Halifax.* The 
late lord Cowper teok into consideration the 
ceconomy of. the navy, indeed 4/. a man a 
month and 27s. for wear and tear, is easy to 
compute. . Extraordinary repairs were for- 
merly netknown. Now, as much money hath 


gone upon repairs.as would have built the navy. 


rom the beginning: A -ship was foing to: 
Georgia, 7. Nov. and was detained till the be- 
ginning of February. This was owing to the. 
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the unexpected taking and demolishing of 
Porto Bello, by admiral Vernon, with no 
other land force than 240 men lent him 
by the governor of Jamaica, might not 
only have been rendered certain and infal- 
lible, but likewise have been attended with 


meglect of sending a ship fit to sail, and at last 
another was sent in the place of it. It hath 
been a strange contrivance to fit out great ships 
and want little ones which are the only ones of 
use. I shall not fail to put you in mind ef these 
things next session." We have a great army, 
and Providence hath preserved to us’ persons 
fitto undertake any thing in council or war. 
But the war hath heen conducted by persons 
used only to controversies decided by vollies of 
Ayes and Noes. The success at Porto-Bello 
was unexpected, and was not the minister’s 
measure. If it had, he would have sent forces, 
and then Panania or Carthagena might have 
fallen into our hands. Why were none sent? 
Apprehension of the danger of an invasion is a 
perfect.chimera. Therefore I make this mo- 
tion, That the unexpected taking of Porto- 
Bello might not only have been rendered cer- 
tain and infallible, but have been followed with 
farther and greater successes, if Land-Forces 
commanded by experienced officers had been 
sent, and that sending -none hitherto is a ma- 
nifest piece of ill conduct. 1 will withdraw 
this motion if any ill consequence can follow. 
But there is no ally, no general or admiral af- 
fected by it. 7 
__. Delawar. The consideration of the State of 
the Nation hath been put off on accouat of the 
ill: state of health of the noble lord who spoke 
last, and who moved for it. The ship hath 
been extremely well conducted in the calm ; 
the nation hath’ and doth make a great figure 
abroad. No forces could. be spared when Ver- 
non went: if there had, it 1s as certain that: 
Porto-Bello is taken as it could have been ther. 
Lam not so well acquainted with the march 
ae thence to Panama as the noble lord seems 
: to e. i eos " : 

Chesterfield. This mution will shew that 
your: a will watch the conduct of this 
war. The kingdom now -pays 61,000 men, 
and Porto-Bello bath been taken with 240 
Jamaica soldiers, and six ships only out of 140. 
The intention was to take and hold something 
that might be a security fot the performance 


ofa treaty. Nothing is done towards this as - 


- yet, why are sucb numbers unknown to this 
nation and dangerous to it kept at home? Jt 
cannot be supposed Vernon had orders to do 
what he did... Nobody will own they gave him 
such orders without a force suitable. It was 
owing to his bravery, not.to say, to a happy 

‘temerity. What have the rest of our ships 
done? ‘The Spaniards have ¢ailed, if report be 
true, to the West Indies; and are perhaps too 

_ considerable for this admiral. :: What had been 

the danger of putting 9 er 8000 land forces on 
goard Vernon?, = =. | 
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‘thing; and if the next ministry 
‘used those few advantages-well, and restored 
that friendship with our ‘allies which had bees 


further and greater successes, if some of 
our land forces, commanded hy expe- 
rienced officers, had been sent to the West 
Indies about the .same time. that. admiral 
sailed; and that the sending of no land 
forces hitherto into America is a manifest 


Cholmondeley. This number of soldiers is 
extended through all our dominions. An em- 
barkation of 4 or 5,000 men requires a great 
number of ships for them and their subsistence, 
Sending them at one time of the year is 
seuding them to destruction. The troops ar- 
rived from Jreland but a few days before Vernon 
embarked, the augmentation of our troops had 
not taken place ; the marines were not raised, 
This question impeaches everything which the 
king hath done for several months. 7 

Newcastle. The Convention. was broken 14 
May : hostile orders were sent to Haddock 6th 
June, two days after the debate in this House, 
The same orders were sent to the West Indies 
at the same time, and if the wind had not hin- 
dered, Vernon would have taken the Assogues 
ship. He had as strong orders as it was pos- 
sible to pen, and he said so himself, and so had 
all the admiralty. He went from Loadon 16th 


July, and the augmentation of the troops was | 


not completed till after Christmas. It would 


‘have been betraying the king not to have kept 


a.force sufficient at home to hinder enemies 
from declaring themselves. I have no reason to 


think that we shall have disturbance from any — 


quarter; but we may, and the stake is too con- 
siderable to risque, suppuse we had put 3 or 
500 land forees aboard him, this would have 
been much ridiculed. Now we can send such 
an expedition as will do good, and I shall be 
glad to have the next debate he upon, Take and 
Hold. If it be right I am sure we. shall do 
it. I hoped the Convention would have pleased, 
as it hath produced a war. The delay of four 
months hath occasioned no inconvenience ; we 
are better justified to the world, though really 
justified before. oe 

Argyle. 1.disdain being influenced by hope 
or fear in this administration or the next. I 
wish all my thoughts upon public affairs were 
written upon Charing Cross; my only aim is to 
be reputed a man who speaks and acts wint he 
thinks right. Itis impossible to talk to the 
purpose without looking back. it must be a 


melancholy thing to every one to see in how 


different a state the nation is from what he 
must have seen it in, ifhe is not'a very young 
man, though self interest may alleviate bis 
grief. This change plainly proceeds from ob- 
stinate persevering in extreme wropg measures, 
Some ascribe all to the treaty of Utrecht. 
My thoughts of that treaty were known at the 
time. I condemned the treaty and the maker of 
it. But though it was bad considering how 
good it might have been, yet it gained sume- 
would have 
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piece of ill conduct, in the prosecution of 
this just and necessary war.”’ rs 


_ Adebate ensued, in the course of which, 


- TheDuke of Argyle spoke as follows -— 
My lords; the present question is of so 


but a little interrupted, all might have been well, 
But mstead of that, you negociated and guia- 
ranteed all oyer Europe, and made one treaty 
to break another, and this hath brought us to 
our present circumstances. The maxim hath 
been, that any peace whatever is better than 
war, and this hath led youtobe tribntary round 
the world, and, after all, who are your allies? 
i observed a great laugh in the House when 
the noble lord: said we made a great figure. 
What was the occasion of it, I cannot tell, 
So far as. I was acquainted with affairs, which 
was as much as the whole people of England, 
I do think some troops might have been spared, 
Embarkations of horse are a most tremendous 
affair: those of foot have no great difficulty. 
The time of the year when Vernon went, or a 
little after, was the properest time to have sent 
them, and after you must lose another year. 
You have sir John Jennings, whose name will 
ever. be honoured, a greater man than sir John 
Norrts, superior to any man in Europe, and 
you have sent your fleet into the Mediterranean 
under a rear admiral. And what hath that 
immense fleet done ? Till of late he blocked up 
the Spanish ships in Cadiz. I think they had 
better ‘have sailed; for then you could have 
followed them with a squadron and land-forces, 
and they could have heen secure no where but 
at the Havannah. But suppose this service 
right, it hath not been performed. Our fleet is 
gone either to Port Mabon or to refit, but could 
nothing have been done with our bomb- vessels 


_ and fire ships? I havea great opinion of Had- 


dock, though it is the first command he hath 
ever had. Is it not then doubtful whether bis 
instructions were clear? There is not a con- 


_ siderable seaman in England: but will own 


tomething might have been done. Vernon 
might have been followed by fand-forces. 
Why were not the levies begum much sooner ; 
After Haddock’s: orders not to come back, did 
any body imagine that this could end without 
@ war? Why then no preparation ? If it was 
not known that there must be a breach, produce 
paperstoshewit. But after the Vote of Credit, 
was there no time lost? 1 give up all preten- 
sions to knowledge if right measures have been 
taken in any one point. I shall be glad it may 
be known, that none of the honour of the con- 


| duct of the army may be given to me. I de- 


elare myself incapable of such conduct as I 
have seen and see every day. Vernon hath 
done every thing that lay in him, and his suac- 
cess hath had the same reward that the duke 
of Marlborough’s greatest battle had. But if 
T had read the answer to the Address dn that 
occasion without reading the Address, F should 


- with Admiral Vernon to America. 
| great importance, that I could wish that 


poor thoughts before. your lordships. 
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every lord m this House was to declare his 
opinion with the same sincerity, with the 
same upreservedness, which I think is my 
indispensable duty to use, when I lay m 


] 


bation of the measures in general. Before 
the ten battalions came out of Ireland there 


| were 18,000 men in this kingdom.’ A number 


equal to these battalions might have been sent 
away. How would an enemy have transported 


horse hither ? A fleet is not so effectual to pre- 


vent invasions as seamen say. It can prevent 


: But 10 or 
12 battalions may be-sent over by surprize, és- 
pecially if for some reasons you will quarter 
yeur troops at a distance from where they 
should be, but France willnot attack you. For 

ou are in the situation they wish you in. 

hey see you have kept these troops use 


you are afvaid of them, if they do but brin 


troops within 50 miles of the coast. . This wil] 
hinder you from making an endof the war, and 
4 or 5 years will make an end of your finances. 
If I had been consulted, I should have betrayed 
the interest of this country if 1 had not ad- 
vised to. send 3,000 men of our best troops. £ 
should be glad to dispute this point with any 
military man. 3 oe 
_ Hardwicke, C. Who the pilots were, and 
what the ship suffered in the calm I know not; 
but they who endeavoured to avoid the storm 
are the fittest to govern the ship in it: The 
war begun in October: we are now in April, | 
By the nature of our constitation we must be 
slower than -others in some things. Our pos- . 
sessions in the Mediterranean, and our trade 
have been protected, and the Spanish ships 
blocked up. Would it ave been proper to in- 
vade Old Spain? What else hath been omit- 
ted? Certain and infallible!’ what ways of 
talking are we cometo? Do we leave Provi- 
dence entirely out of the question? The asser- 
tion in the motion is that the “ unexpected” 
taking Porto Bello ‘with 240 men” would. 
have been more certain if soldiers had been 
sent from England. A few would have done 
nothing, and many would have taken too much 
time. Admiral Vernon was sent in haste to 
have done another service first. lam notina 
panic about an invasion. But any power that 
wishes to weaken you, would take advantage 
if they could, and J would offer them no temp- 


‘tation. Perhaps France may find us in a weak 


condtlion some time hence. But do not put 

ourselves im a weak condition immediately. 
You have been at war but six months, and you 
have had no little success. Yet you are finding 
fault that you have not had more: and that 
what hath proved to be certain was nut made 


more certain. At this rate; hard will be the 


fate of those who do or shall serve the crown, 
or which may be more attended to, of those 


who desire to serve the crown, 
have imagined the Address had been an appro- § 
3 


Argyle. 1 shall always be for potting dif- - 
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my lords, have no view in speaking upon 


public affairs, but. to do.that service to my | 


master and my country, that I think every 
lord in this House ought to aim at, with- 
out regarding who takes his honest endea- 
vours amiss. . For my own part, my lords, 
I have, ever since I had the honour to sit 
in this House, spoke my mind with equal 
freedom upon all occasions, and will con- 
tinue to do it the more sincerely, as I have 
neither hopes nor fears from this adminis- 
tration, and as few from the next; and, 
my lords, so void is my breast of all partial 

, considerations, of all interested views, that 
Ido not care if all my thoughts were read 
at Charing Cross; all my ambition being 
to be thought a man who speaks and acts as 
he thinks; and, my lords, it-has been long 
my opinion, that by such a conduct a man 
may even force the esteem of his enemies. 
“I, my lords, have lived long enough in 
the world, to be able to compare the once 
flourishing state of this country, with its 
, present melancholy situation ; I have seen, 
my lords, a time when Great Britain was 
glorious, triumphant, and terrible abroad ; 
her government loved, respected and en- 
vied at home; when her enmity was 
dreaded, and when her alliance was court- 
ed. Is there a subject in this kingdom, 
my lords, who can reflect that these were 


ficulties for the good of my country upon all 


that serve the crown. The noble lord’s repre-. 


sentation of the motion is toying with words. 
Nobody will suppose Providence meant to be 
excluded. It was great odds Porto Bello had 
not been taken. ae 

Bathurst. 1 mentioned not “ pilots” -but 
“that pilot,” and that pilot hath run us into 
the storm. A noble lord whom I should be 
giad to hear to day [Carteret] said very truly, 
that every year was worse than the preceding. 
We have made it possible to be as quick in this 
government as in.an arbitrary one by a Vote of 
Credit. , 

llay. The.words objected against are words 
proper to be toyed with. In 1715, home dis- 
sentions made the sceptre tremble in the king’s 
hands, and had it not been for the conduct of 
the noble duke, from whom it may be well 
thought I am unwilling to differ, the battle 


for the crown would have been fought iu the 


centre of the kingdom. . If now we had sent 
3,000 men away and any harm happened, would 
not this have been censured ? 

Bathurst. ‘ Certain and infallible’ may be 
left out. 


Question upon the motion, 
N. C. 62. Of whom was the Bishop of 


| Oxford. 
C. 40. : aa : : 
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once the happy circumstances of this coun- 
an and yet sees the deplorable alteration 
which a few years have made, who wilk 
not feel a sensible concern upon the com- 
parison, however self-interest may alle- 
viate his grief? -I know, my lords, what 
has been said in favour of those who have . 
been the instruments of bringing this me- 
lancholy change about; I know it has — 


been attributed to fortune; and to unfore- 


seen causes. My lords, I am very sensi- 
ble that fortune has very often a very great 
hand in public events, and that a nation 
may suffer a great deal from events, that 
no human foresight could prevent or.guard 
against; but I am far from thinking that 
this has been our case. I.am apt to be- 
lieve, my lords, that fortune has been fa- 
vourable to us, and presented us with 
many opportunities of raising the honour 
and interest of this nation to as high a pitch 


as ever, even while they have been suffer- 


ing the most, but that these opportunities 
have. been all wantonly slighted and neg- 
lected. It is, my lords, I am afraid, ow- 
ing to a long series of misconduct, to. a 
long train of weak measures, unsuccessful 
and unnatural expedients, and not to for- 
tune, that this nation has suffered so much 
in her character and interest in all the » 
courts of Europe. A very slight review, 
my lords, of our conduct for some years 
past, may convince any man of this truth. 
The Treaty of Utrecht, my lords, is a 
measure that we have been often told is 
the source of all those inconsistencies that 
appear in our conduct for these last five 


and twenty years. My lords, I had the 


honour of sitting in this House at that time, 
and to have some. share in the successes 
that might have entitled us to a much better 
treaty; Il am very sensible it was nota 
good treaty ; and when it came to be con- 
sidered by. the House, no lord spoke with 
greater freedom on that: occasion than I 
did.. At the same time, my lords, my 
opposition to that treaty could not pro- 
ceed from any dissatisfaction, from any 
ill-will, that I could bear to those who 
concluded it. I lived on good terms, 
nay, had personal friendships with several 
who had a large share in the negociations 
that brought it about; but I opposed it 
because I thought it might have been 
better, and because it gave up many ad- 
vantages that we might have then justly 
claimed. But, my lords, bad as it was, I 
do not think you have made a better since ; 
and had even the advantages which the, 
nation gained by the Treaty of Utrecht: 
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been. improved by: the next ministry, had 
they made a ng) t use of their power in 
cementing the short lived misunderstand- 
ings that soon after broke out among our 
allies, and thus depriving France of all the 
means of retrieving her power upon these 
differences, you might, notwithstanding 
all that then happened, have gone on from 
glory to glory, till you had fixed the 
here of power unalterably in your own 

ands. 


« But, my lords, the succeeding ministry | 


took no warning from the misconduct of 
their predecessors; they took:no care to 
avoid treading in their footsteps, though 
the ruin to which they led was so clearly 
and so evidently pointed out; they fell into 

,a train of foolish negociations, which dis- 
obliged and detached your best friends 
from your interests, and which gave your. 
natural enemies an opportunity of retriev- 
jng all they had lost. They adopted a 
maxim, my lords, that any, even the most 
dishonourable peace, was preferable to a 
war, and by their inviolable adherence to 
this maxim, they have led you into all that 
discredit, I had almost said scandal, that 
has come upon you from alj quarters. 
This. situation, my lords, is the more dread- 
ful, as it is attended with no security. We 
have negociated ourselves out of all repu- 
tation; and though we have been doing 
nothing, but forming alliances and making 
treaties for these twenty years past, we 
have not at this day one ally in the world, 
nor one treaty that at this time stands us 
in any stead. My lords, I appeal to facts: 
where are your allies ? Have you received 
the least assistance from any power in 
Europe since you entered into this war? 
or, is there any appearance of their 
declaring in your favour? 


- Having said thus much, my lords, upon 


the general state of the nation at this time, 
I shall now trouble your lordships’ with my 
. Opinion as to this particular question. 
And here, my lords, I. cannot help de- 
claring, that I think. the words of the ques- 
tion are extremely proper, and that it is 
very becoming your lordships’ wisdom and 
dignity, while you have the state of the 
nation under your consideration, to en- 
quire into the particulars which this reso- 
lution comprehends. It consists, my lords, 
of. two plain undeniable facts, and one 
consequence; -therefore I cannot see the 
least grounds fer supposing with a noble 
lord who has spoken in this debate, that 
_ our agreeing to the resolution can ever re- 
fleet the least dishonour upon the glorious 
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success at Porte-Bello, or that it is a.cen- 
sure upon the congratulations which shave 
been presented already to. his majesty on 
that account. My lords, truth will be 
truth, whatever glosses. are made to dis- 
guise it, and whatever attempts are made 
to pervert it. The present question con- 
tains nothing but what every lord must ad- 
mit, of. The parts of which it .consists, 
are no way complicated, and must be un- 
derstood by every body who takes: the 
ains to consider the fact ; which, my lords, 
is, that, if admiral Vernon had been fur. 
nished with a proper body of land-forces, 
the taking of Porto-Bello might have been | 
rendered not only more certain and infal- 
ble, but have been attended with greater , 
consequences to the nation. My lords, 
the noble lord who made the motion gave 
our lordships no ground for thinking that 
e meant.a scriptural infallibility, such an 
Infallibility as the church of Rome vests in 
her popes, by the words certain and infal- 
lible contained in this motion; no, my 
lords, as I understand the words of the re- 
solution, they mean no more, than that if 
admiral Vernon had been furnished with 
land forces, it was fifty thousand to one if 
he had failed in his attack upon Porto 
Bello; ‘whereas there were many chances- 
to one against his success, as he.was not 
furnished with them. : The words certain 
and infallible, therefore, are here put in. 
opposition to the precar‘ousness and un- 
certainty he was under in making such an 
attack with so trifling a number. For, 
my lords, give me leave to say it, had the 
Spaniards behaved with resolution, had 
they defended the place as. well as its for- 
tifications might have admitted of, admiral 
Vernon could not have succeeded. And 


as it was, my lords, nothing but his own 


intrepidity and good conduct could have 
prevented his ships coming very indiffe- 
rently off; but he acted with the resolu- 
tion that became an English adnsiral; he 
said, he. could take the place, and he would 
take ig; and, my lords, it was, owing to — 
him, and him only, that it was taken: for 
it appears that his ship did all the damage 
to the Spaniards. Now, my lords, can 
any lord doubt, that if admiral Vernon had 
been properly supported by a sufficient 
body of ath forces, that he might not 
have attempted greater matters than the 
taking and demolishing of Porto Bello? 
Having said thus much, my lords, in de- 
fence of the facts contained in the ques- 
tion, I come now te the consequence 
which I suppose to haye been that part o 


a 
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the motion that has given rise to all this 
debate. This. consequence,.my lords, is, 
that the not sending land: forces with Mr. 
Vernon was a piece of mismanagement in 
the prosecuting this just and nec 
war. My lords, who doubts that it was? 
A noble lord, who spoke first in the de- 

_ bate, was pleased to say, that a great many 
things were necessary to be provided, in 
order to embark any nuniber of land forces 
for so distant a voyage. My lords, it is 


now a long time since I served, and it is. 


possible that at my years I may have for- 
ot a good deal; but, my lords, I hope, 
that what I have forgot is amply supplied 
by the experience and. capacity of my co- 
,temporaries. and fellow-officers, and that 
they (several of them, my lords, sit in this 
House) will set me right if I should mis- 
take in any point. My lords, I have been 
a little used to embarkations, and I do 
agree with the noble lord, that the em- 
barkation of troops is.a very tedious and 
difficult matter. But your lordships will 
be pleased to observe one distinction 
which the noble lord did not make; and 
that is, my lords, that there is a great dif- 
ference: betwixt embarking horse and foot. 
I have had experience of both, and it cer- 
tain! 
mumber‘of horse; but, my lords, it is b 
no means s0 difficult a matter to embar 
§ or 6, or 8,000 foot. And had such a 
, number been embarked at the time when 
_ the troops were brought over from Ireland, 
my iords, I make no doubt but by this 
time we might have been in the possession 
of a place in the West Indies, which might 
have paid us for all the expence of this 
war, had we kept it. The taking of Porto 
Bello, my lords, was a brave action; -it 
shewed what an English squadron, if rightly 
commanded, can-do; but had Mr. Vernon 
been at that time furnished with a proper 
body of land forces, I do not know how 
far fle might have carried his conquests. 
Common fame reports, that he is now be- 
fore Carthagena, and I wish him:all the 
success.which his bravery and conduct de- 
serve : but does any lord here doubt, that 
if at this time, supposing him to be before 
Carthagena, he had eight or ten battalions 
along with him, that he might not promise 
himself a much more certain and easy con- 
quest? Had he eight or ten battalions on 
board, my lords, might he not attempt a 
conquest of more importance to this nation 
than even that of Carthagena itself? My 
" lords, I speak of these things according to 
the light’ in which. they appear to. me: 
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is NO easy matter to embark any. 


what, private .reasons. there night be ‘for 
not sending land forces along -with that 
admiral, I shall not pretend to account 
for ; because I am no otherwise acquainted 
with the public transactions, than all the 
good people of England either are or 
may be. 4 a * 7 

A noble duke, who has spoke in this de« 
bate, has. said, that the season of the year ~ 
is to be considered, and that the sending 
troops into America at certain seasons is 
attended with the worst consequences to 
the persons of the men. My lords, I am 
extremely sensible of that; and know, 
that if you send men from this kingdom 
at such a season, as that they must land in 
America during the unwholesome months, 
you send them to their death. For which 
reason, my lords, when I heard a great 


deal of talk about an expedition, and that 


we were to send over 10 or 12,000 men to 
America, in order to take the Havannah, 
or some important place from the Spa- 
mards, I thought it was a very right mea~ 
sure: but when I heard, that the troops 
designed for that expedition, were. to be 
sent off from Britain about the end of Fe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March, I said 
that it was impossible, and that they must 
land in America at the very time when the 
violent heats and unwholesomeness of the 
climate must kill, at least, one half of them. 
Therefore, my lords, I was very glad to 
hear that this expedition was'delayed to a 
more proper oppgrtunity. But, my lords, 
when admiral Vernon sailed from: henee, 
it was the properest season in all the -year 
for sending men over to America; for 
they must have landed there at the best 
time and in the mildest season of all the 
year; so that no objection of that kind 
can be brought against our not sending 
land forces with Mr. Vernon. As we did 
not think proper to send them at that time, . 
my lords, we lost that year; and if we 
shall let the approaching season pass with- 
out sending out the troops designed for 
the expedition that isso much talked of, 
we must lose another year, and so give the 
Spaniards more time for fortifying and 
putting themselves upon their guard. So 
that, my lords, I take it this is a plain ar- 
gument why we ought to agree to this res 
solution; for if we knew at the time of 
Mr. Vernon’s sailing from hence, that we 
must lose another year, in case we did not. 
send the land forces then; tobe sure, they. _ 
who were in the direction of affairs were 
the more imexcusable, as they brought 
another: year’s expences. upon the back of 
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“the nation, which is:so little wble to bear 


“ft. For, my lords, it is there that we can 
‘most effectually distress them; it is there 
that their most sensible parts lie; and it 
‘is only by attacking them there, that we 
“can ever hope to get out of this war with 
honour and advantage. 

- - The same noble duke was pleased to 
assert, that all had been done that was ‘to 
‘be expected on the coast of old Spain, 
‘where we have had a strong squadron 
‘lying for near two years past. All has 
‘been done, my lords! What singie thing 


~hhas been done, (éxcept the taking a ship 


‘or two) that could make the Spaniards 
feel that you had a squadron there? And, 
‘my lords, give me leave to say, a squadron 
“fitted out at a vast expence to this nation: 
it consisted of more and better ships than 
‘even sir John Jennings, who will always 
-be remembered on those seas to -his im- 
‘mortal honour, ever had the command of. 
‘It was a stronger fleet, my lords, than 
‘ever was given to sir John Norris, who 
‘certainly, in his way as a sea-officer, is su- 
A ance to any man in angel My lords, 
-I think the service upon which Mr. Had- 
‘dock was sent deserved to haye been com- 
‘mitted. to one of your admirals, the best 
‘and ablest officer in his majesty’s-service ; 


J say this, my lords, without any intention 


to reflect upon any gentleman who has 
‘the honour to serve his majesty as a sea- 


‘officer ; I have a great esteem for all, and | 


‘no exceptions to any of them: But, my 


_lords, as our reputation was beyond all 


things to be regarded, especially at the 


- beginning of this war, I think we ought to 


have employed those who had ‘rank. and 


‘standing in the fleet, besides courage, 
_’ which every man is supposed to have; and 
‘this would have, perhaps, given the Spa- 


-nmiards to understand that we were in 
earnest, as much as any thing, except 
‘gome vigorous stroke. 
But, my lords, give me leave to ask what 
has this great fleet done ? What return has 
the nation: had for all the intmense ex- 
a age she has been at in fitting it out? 
‘Has it done any thing to retrieve your 
‘honour? anything torevenge your wrongs ? 
any thing that may answer the great and 
‘necessary purposes for which this war was 
-entered into? No; the trade of the nation 
_ has suffered vastly in those very seas where 
ithis fleet lay. The Spaniards have indeed 


_ been prevented from sending out their 


‘ships ; but at the same time they have got 
a preat many safely home, notwithstanding 
-the vigilance of this fleet of ours.- There 

[ VOL. XI. J ee 
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has nothing been done, ‘my lords; and — 


‘that might have been done, besides. blo 


‘without. | 
differ with those who gave the orders in 
‘this respect; but I think-it had been much 


- 


— 


, 
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will any man say that nothing was to be 
done? Unexperienced as I -am in naval 
affairs, I could point out several ie 
CkKe- 

ing their ships up in the bay of Cales. - 
And here, my lords, I must beg your 


Jordships’ indulgence a little, if I give the 


House my sentiments with regard to that 
favourite piece of service, I mean ‘the 
blocking up the Spanish fleet in the bay 
of Cales. I know I am singular in my 


‘opinion on that head, and I do not expect 
that ‘many lords will be of my way of 


thinking in this particular; but, my lords, 


‘I think it was a very useless, ill judged 
piece of service: It was a piece of service 


that this nation -had much better been 
I am sorry, my lords,.that I 


better that the Spanish fleet had sailed. 
For, my lords, if it had sailed, we could | 


‘have followed them to America, perhaps 


overtaken them at open sea; in any event 


‘we must have met with them in. their | 
“West-Indies; and’ then, my lords, we could 


have destroyed or taken them, which would. 
have been a brave and.a seasonable piece 
of service to the nation. Nay, my lords, if 


_-wehad hada proper land-forceon board, we 
‘could at the same time have made other 
fdas ‘which could’ not have’ failed: ‘of 


eing of vast advantage to this nation, and 
putting the differences betwixt us and 


- Spain upon a very short issue. 


_ But, my lords, to what purpose has this 
fleet been blocking up the Spanish ships 


‘all this time in their harbour? If I am 


rightly informed, or if I am to give any: 
credit to what is very publicly talked, that 
service has been ineffectual ; for the Spa- 


‘nish ships have escaped. So that, my 


lords, we have for two years, at a vast ex- . 
pence, been endeavouring to do what we 
find turns out to no manner of account, 
while there were many services which that 


fleet might have pérformed, that must’ 


have put an end to the war in our favour 
before this time. I know, my lords, it 
was given out that Port-Mahon. was in 
danger, and that our admiral has sailed to | 
abe any surprise from that quarter ; 
ut when I reflect upon the long time he 
has now been at sea, and the nature of the 
seas where he has been lying, I doubt his 
ships have been so dreadfully out of order, 
that he has been obliged to leave his sta- 
tion. From what I have said, your lord- 
ships may see that it is evident, the war on 
[2 Q] | 
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that quarter has been very ill managed, and 
fortune is. not to blame ; for we have met 
with no cross accidents, no losses that 
have disabled us from performing services 
that might have been solid and lasting advan- 
tages to the nation, besides saving the vast 
sums that we have been obliged to expend. 
I shall not, my lords, pretend to point out 
by whose fault all this has happened. I 
know admiral, Haddock to be a very brave, 
worthy man, and one whom I am sure 
would, as far as the force he had with him 
could reach, perform any piece of service 
‘for the honour of his king and counted 
that he was sent out on: In short, my lords, 
I know him to be a man, who, as a se@- 
officer, has every good quality, except that 
of great experience in great command. 
For all these reasons, my lords, when I 
reflect upon the unactive state he has been 
in ever since he sailed from England ; 
when at the same time I teflect upon the 
reat services which it was in his power to 
ee performed, I cannot in charity but 
doubt that his instructions bound up his 
hands. There is not, my lords, a.com- 
mon sailor that will not tell you, if you 
ask him, that fifty things might have been 
. done to annoy the Spaniards upon those 
ba seas. oa eee 
Having said this much with regard to 
admiral Haddock, and what has been done 
in the Mediterranean, I shall new take the 
liberty to make some observations upon 
what a noble duke has said in excuse for 
our not sending a sufficient number of 
troops to the West Indies. His grace 
took notice, that when Mr. Vernon sailed, 
the battalions from Ireland had been ar- 
rived but two days, and therefore that they 
were in a very bad condition to be shipped 
on board for such a voyage. It is very 
true, my lords, that it must have been im- 
eet to have sent these troops on 
oard at that time. But what I would be 
informed of is, why those troops from 
Ireland were not sooner brought over? 
Can it be pretended, that it was uncertain 
‘we should enter into a war with Spain 
before that time? My lords, I appeal to 
‘the papers upon your lordships’ table, to 
prove, that, even in the opinion of our 
ministry, the war was then inevitable. I 
appeal to what passed in this very House, 
when several lords, who certainly knew a 
great deal of what was passing at that time, 
declared, that all speaking and treating 
was now at an end, and that then was the 
time for acting. But, my lords, where 


could the harm have been, if, upen even 
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the suspicion that the nation was to enter 
into a war, these troops had been brought 
from Ireland? My lords, the very letters 
which Geraldino wrote up and down this 
kingdom before he went away, do not 
leave us the least room to question, but 
that the ministry, long before that time, 
knew that a rupture with Spain was un- 
avoidable. | 

My lords, I come now to speak a little 

with regard to the management of. our 
affairs at land, the element to which my 
services have been mostly confined. And 
here, my lords, give me leave to say, that 
I must up all pretensions to common 
sense, if there have not been many wrong 
steps taken in the affairs of the army, so 
far as appears to me, since our entering 
into this war. 
tunity of disclaiming my having any 
in such a conduct as I every day observe; 
if they who give the orders shall rea 
any honour from their management, I sh 
rob them of no share of it, and I wish 
them much joy in it; but at the same time, 
while that J] renounce the honour, I re- 
fuse to have any part of the discredit that 
may arise from the present measures that 
are pursued. The noble duke who s 
in the debate, said, that he should have 
looked upon himself as a traitor to his 
prince, i 
other measures than what have been pur- 


sued. My lords, there the’ noble duke 


and I widely differ; Had Thad thehonour to 
have advised his majesty, I should have 
been clearly of opinion, that a body of 
6 or 8,000 men should have been sent out 
with Mr. Vernon, and those too of the 
best troops we have. It was owing to Mr. 


Vernon’s Cougs my lords, that he suc- — 
1 


ceeded as he did, and he has been nobly 
rewarded : He has, my lords, hadthe very 
same reward that. was bestowed upon the 
late duke of Marlborough upon the vic-. 
tories of Hochsted, Ramellies, and Mal- 
plaquet; and that is, the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament, and of the city of 
London, congratulating his majesty upon 
his success.. So that there cannot, my 
lords, be greater honours done to a subject, 


than what has on this occasion been done , 


to that brave honest man Mr. Vernon: ; 
that is the greatest character that I can 
give any man; and that character I know 
he deserves. But, my lords, no officer in 
the king’s service has for some years past 
made so little a figure in his way, as this 
gallant admiral has done. I cannot say 
what this is owing to; but his preseht 


\ 


I am glad of this oppor 
and 


he had advised him to any — 
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glory makes him.ample amends for all his 
date obscurity. And, my lords, give me 


jeave here to observe, what a vast encou- 
ragement it is for all his majesty’s officers 
¢o do their duty,’ when they reflect, that 
their success procures them the greatest 
rewards and honours. 
My lords, I am far from believing the 


gentlemen of the navy, when they tell us, 


_ that their ships are a sufficient guard to 
our coasts, and that we can by means of 


them prevent all invasions. I do admit, 
my lords, that the French may take an 
opportunity to throw over 10.or 12,000 
men here, and that our ships cannot pre- 
vent their landing ; but, my lords, though 
we had sent out ton battalions with Mr. 
‘Vernon, we still had 18,000 men left to 
guard the nation; and these must have 
been an over-match for any number of 
men the French could have landed here. 
All the number, my lords, which they can 
throw over to this country, before our fteet 
can come to our assistance, are s0 incon- 
siderable, that their landing would deserve 
the name of a surprise, rather than of an 
invasion. Let us suppose the worst, my 
Jords, and that we had been invaded with a 
greater number, our 15,000 men must still 
have made head against them ; and I dare 
say, it could have been no difficult thing 
for the government to have raised recruits 
as many as they could have occasion for. 
But, my lords, I cannot for my life con- 
ceive what should tempt France to invade 
you; she has at the head of her councils a 
minister who knows how to make peace, 
and how to make war, and both equally to 
the honour of his country. If that minis- 
ter, my lords, entertaing any designs to 
the prejudice of this nation, he will never 
invade us while he has us in the. very si- 
tuation he could wish for. We are now 
paying great fleets, great armies, my lords; 
we have been paving them for some years 
past, and all to no purpose. This plays 
the eof France, if she has a design to 
break with you, more effectually than any 
invasion can do, while the nation reaps 
no advantage from the vast expence she is 
at. My lords, I am afraid we are now 


- suffering more, than if she were actually at 


war with us: We, from year to year, kee 

up useless armaments by sea and land, 
which must ruin our finances ; and finances, 
my lords, are the blood and sinews of 
‘The noble duke took notice that our 


. agreeing to this resolution looked like 


passing @ censure upon what we had al- 


with Admiral Vernon to America. 
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ready Sia aca his majesty for. No, 
my lords, I see no reason for viewing it in 
that light. It is very possible, that this 
House may approve of one step, and dis- 
approve of the rest, and’ I believe there 
are many precedents of it. The ‘noble 
duke likewise said, that the infamous libels ~ 
which are daily published against the go- 
vernment, are @ proper consideration Tor 
this House, when we are upon the state of 
the nation. My lords, I have occasion te 
see a good many papers wrote upon pub- 
lic affairs upon both sides of the question, 
My opinion of them, my lords, is, that on 
one side they are weak, seurrilous, void of 
reasoning, and never can be accused of 
wit: On the other side, they are wrote 
with at least a show of reasoning and ar- 
gument, and with a regard to good sense 
and good manners. And, my lords, it is 
notorious, that in the papers of the former, 
some of the greatest characters in the nar 
tion have been attacked and blackened ; 
So that an enquiry of that kind would, 
believe, come out no way in favour of those 
who write for the administration. 

_ Upon the whole, my lords, I do not see 
the least mconveniency that can attend 

our Jordships agreeing to the resolution : 

Oo me it contains nothing but a plain de- 
monstrable fact; and all the arguments I 
have heard against it have rather con= . 
firmed me in favour of it. I see no reason 
why your lordships should be in any pain 
about agreeing to a thing that can affect 
but a very few, and may occasion the 
future management of this war to be put 


upon a more sure and advantageous foot-— - 


ing for this nation than it has hitherto 
been. I am persuaded, my lords, that if 
the thing that is censured in.this resolu- 
tion had been properly provided against, 
we should have by this time brought our 
enemies very low, and have either obliged _ 
those who are neuter to be our very good 
friends, or to declare themselves in such a 


‘manner as might put us upon our guard, 
and let us know what we are to expect. 


My lords, I ask your lordships’ pardon for 
having troubled’ you thus long, but I 
thought the importance of the occasion 
required it. I shall conclude with declar- 
ing, that I am for agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was negatived: Contents 
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‘Speaker Onslow’s Speech to the King on 
presenting the Money Bills**] April 29. 


* From the London Magazine. 


B99] 
The King came to the House of Lords. 
‘The Commons being come to the bar, . 


_ Mr. Speaker Onslow addressed his ma- 
jesty as follows: | : 
‘‘- Most gracious sovereign, , 
« The Commons of Great Britain, in par- 
lament assembled, beg leave to present to 
your majesty the Money-Bills for the sums 
‘that are necessary to carry on the great 
and important business of this nation. 
‘They amount, in all, to four millions of 
money; an immense sum indeed! but 
granted by your Commons not only with 
“cheerfulness, but ynanimity, and a great. 
‘part of it with unusual dispatch; this, Sir, 
arose, from the assurance they have, that 
* it will: he expended for~.the great and ne- 
essary purposes for which it is granted. | 
: & Thus, your majesty has the satisfac- 
tion to perceive, that your faithful subjects 
have done their duty, in enabling your ma- 
jesty to support those vast armaments both 
by sea.and land, which are, under your 
snajesty’s wise direction, to procure them 
satisfaction for those wrongs that have 
een wantonly inflicted upon this nation 
by an insolent enemy, who vainly ima- 
gined, that a prudent forbearance was the 
effect of pusillanimous councils, and that 
willingness to avoid, if possible, a destruc- 
tive war, proceeded from an inability to 
pean their injustice. But, thanks ta 
eaven, there is yet a strength and spirit 


in the nation, that may convince them how. 


fatally they are mistaken, and the sum 
which -your faithful Commons have now 
the honour to present to your majesty, is 
‘a proof of the great power which this na- 
‘tion is able to exert, when the glory of 
your majesty’s crown, and the preserva- 
tion of theirown jugt and undoubted rights, 
‘calls it forth. AtSéRe same time, the una- 
nimity -and cheerfulness which appears 
among your faithful Commons, to support 
your majesty in this just and necessary 


.war, may give other and more formidable 


powers to understand, what they are to 
expect, if they shall join with the present 
enemies of your majesty’s:crown and peo- 
- ple. It is, perhaps, owing to this unanimity 
and cheerfulness, that.we are. as yet en- 
gaged in a war with Spain alone, and that, 
- during the. course of this war your ma- 
jesty’s subjects have been enabled, without 
any ‘material interruption, to prosecute 
' their’ most valuable branches of trade, 
while their enemies have met with the se- 
verest checks,‘ and have fatally experi- 

enced, how feeble their riches.and wealth 
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are against the efforts of a brave people, 
united under a prince who knows no in- 
terests separate from theirs, nor aspires at 


any glory greater than that of hemes | 


them in the full enjoyment of 


eir rights 
and pvceee : 
é¢ 


a 


fore, boast of their far brought treasure ; 
let them rely upon their wide extended 
dominions, while all Europe are witnesses, 
how little the advantages that arise from 
either, avail againstthatirresistiblestrength, 
which arises from industry, liberty and 
commerce. - These invaluable mines of the: 
British treasure have been fully protected 
under your majesty, and your faithful 
Commons reflect with »leasure and grati- 
tude, that it is owing to this constant at- 
tention in your majesty to the great con- 
cerns of your subjects, that they are now 


enabled to grant to your majesty the great - 


sums contained in these bills. 
‘¢ The great success -of your majesty’s 


arms under your majesty’s brave admiral 


in America, is an illustrious proof of your 
majesty’s wise and prudent care in giving 
the proper orders for distressing the enemy 
in the most sensible parts. . The bravery of 
your majesty’s subjects on that occasion, 
will, no,doubt, convince the enemy of the 
superiority, which a just sense of the most 
ignominious treatment of your niajesty’s 
crown, and the barbarous inhumanities 
inflicted upon their fellow subjects, will 
always produce in a people jealous of their 
sovereign’s honour and their own rights. 


‘The other successes that in the course of 


this war have attended your majesty’s arms, 
are so many instances of the vast power of 
this nation, when she exerts her true and 
natural strength, and give your faithful 
Commons the pleasing prospect of your 
majesty’s a this just and necessar 
war with that glory to your majesty, with 
that security to their own undoubted rights 
of navigation and commerce, and with 
that honour to the nation in general, which 
the goodness of your majesty’s cause, the 
wisdom of your councils, and the bravery 
of your forces deserve. , 

<< It will be owing to ourselves, if we are 
disappointed in .this expectation; and we 
can only have ourselves to blame, if this 
war is not attended with numberless ad- 
vantages to- your majesty’s dominions. 
But if we are united at home, we have 


nothing to dread from abroad ; and we have | 


every thing to hope from your majesty’s 
known attachment to the rights and liber- 
ties of your people, Our situation, as-an 


(600. 


et the enemies of this nation, theres 


he | = 
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island, defends.us from all attacks of foreign 
wer, and yourmajesty’s faithful Commons 
ope, that no disunion anrong ourselves 
shall ever give the common enemies of the 
nation, whoever théy are, those advan- 
tages which they now despair of obtaining 
by arms. It is union alone, (and we may 
say with pleasure, we are all united in the 
present great work) that can take from 
our enemies the least shadow of hope to 
succeed, either by open force, or domestic 
treachery. It is by each of us in our 
several stations endeavouring to promote 
that. duty and zeal for your majesty’s per- 
son and government, that regard for the 
jaws and constitution of this kingdom, and 
that abhorrence of those principles which 
have ever tendesl to subvert our liberties: 
it is by such a behaviour alone, that we can 
reap those blessings, which your majesty’s 
‘wise and mild administration, and the 
glorious success of your majesty’s arms 
in the course of this war, gives us the 
most solid foundation for expecting. 

“< At the end of the last great war, in 
which the very power that your majesty’s 
‘arms are now chastising, was a party 
i us, we might have secured those 

vantages in the most effectual manner, 
dad we been but true to ourselves, and had 
we not given up ‘in a shameful manner, all 
the terms which this nation had a right to 
expect from a long, glorious, and expen- 
sive war. Providence has again brought 
the same opportunity about; and your 
majesty will, we hope, soon retrieve, by 
your wise and successful conduct in the 
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ministration, that your faithful Commons 
romise to themselves such a full security 
in the exercise of theiy navigation, as may’ 
raise this nation to a higher pitch of gran- 
deur than she could have hoped for even’ 
on the conclusion ofthat great war. The 
measures which have hitherto been pur- 
sued, give them the strongest reason to 
believe, that all their just expectations will 
be fulfilled, and that the reputation, com- 
merce, and influence of this nation, under 
your majesty, will be put upon such a foot~ 
ing, as to put them beyond the possibility 
of all future violation, even from-the most: 
powerful and most formidable enemy, 
which this nation now has, or may here- 
after have to encounter. as 
‘¢ As your majesty, by the attention‘ you 
have still paid to the just desires of your 
people : as by your majesty’s continual ap 
plication to the sense of your great coune 
cil upon every step that has been taken in 
the prosecution of this great work, you 
have convinced your subjects that you 
pursue no interests separate -from theirs, 
so there is nothing that may be necessary 
for them to fulfil in the future management 
of the war, that your majesty may not 
justly promise to yourself from their affec- - 
tions and gratitude. As they and all Eu--- 
rope are witness with what reluctance your 
majesty entered into this war, while there 
remained any hopes of obtaining, in the. 


way of negociation, that which your ma- 


jesty endeavours now to obtain by force of 
arms; as they feel no other inconveniences 
from it, but such as must unavoidably _ 


prosecution of this great and important | arpee in the course of a maritime war, 


' . war, those advantages, in point of com- 


‘merce and navigation, that were then sa- 
crificed to our domestic animosities, which 
would not suffer us to discern our real in- 
terests. But your majesty’s regard for 
the rights and privileges of your subjects 
on this great occasion, has united all par- 
ties in a just sense of the wrongs the na- 
tion has suffered, they are all agreed upon 
the terms your majesty has a right to re- 
quire, and your majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons will think themselves happy, they 
will think all the treasure employed at 
this important juncture, wisely and use- 
fully applied, if it shall procure to the na- 
tion those advantages of commerce and 
navigation, which we then gave up. 

- § It is from the regard your majesty has 


always shewn for the just rights of your 


subjects, from that mviolable attachment 


-40 the interest of this nation, which have 


been always the rule of your majesty’s.ad- 


so they have reason to hope that it will be 
as gloriously ended, as it has been hither- 
to successfully conducted, and that all Eu- 
rope-will be convinced from the fate of 
Spain, how dangerous it is to provoke the | 
resentment of your majesty, or to attack 
the rights of a nation, who derive their 
riches and strength from commerce. And 
indeed, who can say, that this war may 
not be critical to Great Britain, by opene. 
ing channels of trade hitherto denied to 
your majesty’s subjects? Who can say, it 
is not reserved to be the peculiar glory of 
your majesty’s reign, that Great Britain 
shall, from the event of this war, extend 
her commerce, and enlarge her posses- 
gions, so as to acquire a degree of strength 
and power unknown to her under the most | 
glorious of your majesty’s predecessors ? 
‘“‘ Their glory often desolated their king- 
doms, and impoverished their subjects, but 
it may be your majesty’s happiness to re- 


- 
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eencile your glory to‘the noblest, the 
richest gifts of peace and commerce, by 
the encouragement Sada to your majesty’s 
subjects, to attack the 

majesty’s enemies in America. A Bill, 
to which your majesty has already given 
your royal assent, has thjs same session 
passed both Houses for the purpose; by 
that Bill such encouragement is given to 
your majesty’s. adventuring subjects, or 


ether your majesty’s forces, if they shall. 


attack and conquer any part of the ene- 
mies’ distant possessions, as cannot fail of 
ebtaining those advantages in trade and 
navigation, which we were formerly so 


wanting to ourselves as to overlook; ad-. 


vantages that may raise the power and re- 
putation of this nation to the highest pitch 
ypon the most solid foundation, and un- 
terably fix the balance of Europe in the. 
hands of your majesty, and your august 
House. These are the consequences 
which your majesty’s subjects may rea- 
gonably promise to themselves from the 
event of this war. They are consequences 
- that will distinguish your majesty’s reign 
to all posterity, by. making this war as 
praductive of happiness and riches to your 
majesty’s subjects, as others have been of 
desolation and ruin. | 
- & The great aids which your majesty’s 
faithful Commons now present to.-your ma- 
jesty, will enable. your majesty to retain 
the dominion of the seas, which will ren- 
der it impossible for any power in Europe 
to give your majesty’s enemies such as- 
sistance, as to wrest from your majesty 
any of the advantages which your majes- 
ne subjects promise to themselves from 
is war, and which will be such a source 
of wealth to this nation, as may give pos- 
terity reason to reflect with pleasure upon 
the generous views of your majesty, and 
the provident wisdom of this parliament. 

‘¢ And now may that God, to whom your 
majesty has now appealed, bless your ma- 
jesty’s councils and arms with the success 
which the justice of your majesty’s cause 
deserves, and make this war as glorious 
and happy to your majesty, and subjects, 
as it has been wisely and necessarily en- 
tered into by your majesty! And that 
Se majesty’s faithful Commons may not 

e wanting to your majesty, to the nation, 
or to themselves, in providing for what 
lies at their door towards making this a 
glorious and a successful war, they beg: 
your majesty’s gracious acceptance of the 
folowing Bills, which will convince your 


majesty and all the world, that under 


\ 


possessions of your. 
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whatever difficulties this nation may labour 
from its public debts, yet your majesty’s 
subjects will always find the means of sup- 
porting your majesty, while your majesty 


so effectually employs your power in pro- 


tecting them.”’ 

The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session. | “Ais canes having sre the 
royal assent to the said Bills, put an end 
to the Session with the following Speech 
to both Houses: _ oo oo 

«« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«¢ The zeal which you have shewn, for 

the support and prosecution of the just and 


Mecessary war, in which I am engaged, is 


a fresh proof of your concern for the ho- 
nour and interest of my crown and king- 
doms. As this great and national under- 


‘taking is the principal object of our atten- 
tion and expectations; so the justice of 


our cause, and the success which hath hi- 
therto attended my arms, give us the most 
reasonable hopes, that, by the continuance 


of the divine assistance, we may see a 


happy issue of it. 
& Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘«¢ J thank you for the effectual supplies 


which you have granted me for the ser- 


vice of the current year. The best return 
I can make is, to assure Rhine that they 


shall be duly employed to the purposes for 
which they were given. | | 
«© My Lords, and Gentlemen, . - 


“ T have formerly recommended to you 
union amongst yourselves, as being highly 
conducive to the carrying on this great 


-work with honour and advantage, and to 


the more speedy obtaining of all possible 
justice and satisfaction from the crown of 


Spain, for the many grievous injuries suf-. 


fered by my subjects, and effectual secu- 


rity for the freedom of our commerce and. 


navigation for the future: I do now 
earnestly exhort you, to promote and ex« 
tend that union in your respective coun- 
tries: let the support of the common cause 


of the nation prevail, to attain this de- 


sirable end. Our énemies must already 


have been made sensible, in some degree, - 


of the weight of our just resentment. 
They see my kingdoms in such a posture 
of defence, as must render .all attempts 
from them, without encouragement from 
amongst ourselves, vain and desperate. 
They see the trade and navigation of my 
subjects protected, as far as the nature and 
circumstances of a maritime war will pose 


sibly admit; and at the same time, the 


most valuable. branches of. the Spanish — | 
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commerce greatly interrupted, and ‘sub- 
jected to many difficulties and losses. 


_ From these happy effects of my early en- 
-deavours, aad your ready concurrence at 


the first entrance into the war, I cannot 
but hope that the preparations which I 
am pow making for earrying it on, in the 
mest. proper places, and in the most vi- 
gorous and effectual manner, will be blessed 
‘with success, equal to our just expecta- 
tions.”’ 


-PrRiInciPAL OCCURRENCES DURING THE 
Recess—Divistons in dial eT aa 
tion of Foreign Affairs——Efforts of I'rance 
se lhe Piet. of Eng. 7 Death of 
the King of Prussia—And of the Emperor 
—Accéssion of Maria Theresa—Meeting 
of Parliament.| ‘ Soon after the proroga- 
tion ofparliament, and the king’s departure 
for Hanover, the division in the cabinet 
increased to so high a degree, that at ‘one 


time, ‘the continuance of Walpole and. 


‘Newcastle in office seemed incompatible ; 
and it appears that Walpole, notwithstand- 
ing the approach of a new parliament, had 
resolved to obtain his dismission, even in 
the king’s absence. A temporary recon- 
ciliatiqn was, however, effected, by the in- 
tervention of Horace Walpole, Pelham, 
and lord Hardwicke, and promises were 
made on both sides to act with renewed 


' cordiality. But the promises of statesmen 


are fickle, and soon forgotten. Although 
a dissolution of the ministry. was prevented, 
yet the same jealousy still subsisted. The 
most violent and indecorous altercations 
took place at the meeting of the lords of 
regency ; and after the return of the king, 
even in the antichamber. Walpole seems 


occasionally to have lost his usual mode-- 


ration and good temper, and to have 
adopted the peevish fretfulness of .New- 
castle. 

“¢ It was the object. of Newcastle to send 


_ all the ships which could be spared to 


of England sho 


America, for the purpose of ensuring suc- 
cess to the expedition in that quarter. 
Walpole thought that the affairs of Europe 
were too much sacrificed to those of Ame- 
rica, and was apprehensive lest the coast 

md be left exposed. The 
Grafton, a ship of 70 guns, being disabled 
from going to the West Indies, it was pro- 
posed in the council of regency, to send 
the Salisbury, a 60 gun ship, in her room. 
To this the minister objected, and peevishly 
exclaimed, “‘ What, -may not: one poor 
ship be left at home? Must every acci- 


dent be risked for the West Indies, and no 


oN 
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consideration paid to this country 2” 
Newcastle having -replied, that the num-. 
ber of sir Chaloner Ogle’s squadron ought 
not to be diminished, Walpole made a long 
speech, in the course of which, he ex- 
claimed with great heat, ‘* I oppose no- 
thing, I give-into every thing, am said 
to doevery thing, am to answer for every 
thing, and yet, God knows, I dare not 
do what I think right. 1 am of opinion 
for leaving more ships of sir Chaloner. 
Ogle’s squadron behind; but I-dare not, 
I will not, make any alteration,’ and- 
when the archbishop of Canterbury pro- 
posed that the matter should be taken into 
consideration gnother day, he opposed it, 
and said, ‘‘ Let them go, let them go.” . 

“ But a scene of still more petulant al- 
tercation took place soon after the king’s 
return from Hanover. A difference of 
opinion had prevailed in the, cabinet, cone. 
cerning the.mode of applying to the courts — 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Petersburgh, in 
which the sentiments of Walpole had been. 
over-ruled, and he bitterly complained te 
the king, that the divisions of the cabinet 
obstructed public business, In the next. 
audience, the. king remonstrated with the | 
duke of Newcastle and Harrington; and - 
said, ** As to the business in parliament, 
I do not value the opposition, if all my ser- 
vants act together, and are united; but if 
they thwart one another, and create dif- 
ficulties in transacting public business, 
then indeed it will be another case.’ - 
Coming out of the closet, the duke met 
Walpole, and mentioned the disagreeable 
expressions which he had just heard, in- 
sinuating, in reproachful language, that 
they had been adopted at his suggestion. 
Walpole denied the imputation, though he 
acknowledged that he. agreed in the senti- 
ment. Newcastle said, ‘ When measures 
are agreed amongst us, it.is very right that 
every body should support them, but not 
to have the liberty: of giving one’s opinion 
before they are agreed, is very wrong.” 
Walpole indignantly replied, ‘ What do_ 
youmean? Thewarisyour’s. You have 
had the conduct of it. I wish you joy of 
it.” The duke denied the fact, and they. 
parted in mutual disgust. | 

“¢ The situation of continental affairs was. 
not such as to compensate for the miscar- 
riages in America, or to assist in compo- 
sing the growing feuds in the cabinet. 

‘¢ An apparent harmony and good un. 
derstanding had continued between the 
courts ef Versailles and St. James’s during 
the progress of the negociation which ter< . 
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‘minated in the peace between the emperor |. 


-and the allies. . Fleury and Walpole, both 
“anxious to maintain tranquillity, courted 
each other with affected expressions of 
good will and amity ; and lord Waldegrave, 
-the channel of their mutual intercourse, 
.ably seconded the views of the British 
~ yninister. The dismission of Chauvelin, 
which had been chiefly occasioned-or pre- 
' .cipitated by the representations of Walde- 
‘grave, did not render the French cabinet 
intrinsically more favourable to England. 
-Amelot, who succeeded him, was of a pliant 
disposition, and wholly subservient to 
‘Fleury. ‘The two nations were as opposite 
in their political sentiments, as their shores 
to each. other. ‘ During the progress of the 
_-disputes with Spain, Fleury affected to act a. 
-‘conciliating part, and tendered his good 
offices; but when the rupture took place, 
the French, however inclined to assist 
‘Spain, were not, from the decline of their 
naval force, in a condition to come forward 
with effect andenergy. But when Fleury, 
deriving fond expectations from the pacific 
sentiments of. Walpole, attempted to inti- 
- midate. England, by declaring that any 
conquests in Spanish America should be 
tthe signal of immediate hostilities, and 
would inevitably bring on a general war in 
Europe, the British cabinet spurned at 
‘these menaces, and continued the expe- 
ditions to the West Indies. Alarmed at 
this unexpected firmness, Fleury anxiously 
proposed the mediation of France, and 
even offered to secure the payment of the 
95,0002. which the king of Spain had re- 
fused to liquidate. But such was the 
temper of the English nation, and such 
_ the rancour against Spain, that the mi- 
‘mister, however well inclined to an accom- 
-*+modation, could not venture to listen to 
any proposal of peace, and the mediation 
was declined. a 
‘© The French cabinet foreseeing, that if 
no compromise was effected, hostilities 
were inevitable, concluded, in the-midst of 
their amicable overtures to England, a 
family compact with Spain, laboured in 
every part of Europe to form alliances, 
and to isolate England from the continent. 
They influenced, either in a direct or in- 
direct manner, the wavering and _pusilla- 
nimous counsels of the Dutch republic, 
who weakly considered the Spanish war 
as foreign to their interests as a dispute 
between Nadir Shah and the Great Mogul. 
They governed Sweden and directed the 
Porte; swayed the imperial. cabinet, and 
. gave an impulse to most of the German 
princes. 2 . 


x 


Principal Occurrences 

“¢ Walpole, aware of these intrigues and 
efforts, counteracted them by similar ex- 
ertions. Subsidiary treaties were made 
with Denmark, and with the king of 
Sweden, as landgrave of Hesse Cassel, by 
which 6,000 Danes and 6,000. Hessians 
were to be held in readiness to be taken 
into British pay. Trevor, who had suc- 
ceeded Horace Walpole at the Hague, 
strained every nerve to rouse the Dutch 
from their supineness and apathy. -. The 
British minister at St. Petersburgh ac- 
quired an ascendency in the Russian ca- 
binet, and Robinson succeeded in rousing 
the emperor to a sense-of the disgraceful 


situation into which he had been plunged | 


by the ascendency of French ‘counsels, 
and in stimulating his fears and’ jealousies 
at the boundless ambition of the house of 
Bourbon. . oe 

‘¢ In the midst of these transactions, the 
death of Frederick-William, king of Prussia, 
opened a new scene of intrigue and exer- 
tion between the two rival. courts, and 


. 


Berlin became the centre of negociations . 


which were to pacify or convulse Europe. 
Frederick-William, who united the dis- 
cordant qualities of a pacific and military 
sovereign, and who loved the image, while 


he dreaded the dro of war, had con- ~ 


tinued, almost during his whole reign, ina 
state of wise but calumniated inaction. 
His son and successor, Frederick the 
second, whom poets and historians have 
styled the Great,-was a prince of aspirmg 
ambition, and possessed of talents, equally 
calculated for negociation or action. He 
listened with affected complacency to tha 
respective overtures of France and. Eng- 
land, without declaring his designs, watch- 
ing for a favourable opportunity to employ 
the well-organised army, which he in- 
herited from his father, to his own glory 
and interest. ots 

‘‘ The time seemed favourable to allay 
the jealousy which had so long subsisted 


between the houses of Brunswick’ and. 


Brandenburgh. ‘This had long been a fae 
vourite measure with Walpole, who had in 
vain endeavoured to reconcile their jarring 
interests. He now succeeded in over- 
coming the pertinacity of the king, and 
in fixing the wavering resolutions of the 


cabinet. At his instigation, a plan of a- 


grand confederacy against the house of 
Bourbon, of which the king of Prussia was 
to be the soul, was formed by Horace 
Walpole, approved by the duke of New- 
castle, and submitted to the king. | 

‘‘ While this measure was in agitation 
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with a fair praspect of success, the death 
of the emperor Charles the sixth, and of 
the Czarina, totally changed the system of 

uropean politics, and deranged the mea- 
sures of the British cabinet. In virtue of 
the pragmatic sanction, Maria-Theresa, 
eldest daughter of the deceased emperor, 
instantly succeeded to the whole Austrian 
inheritance. She was acknowledged by 
- all the powers of .Europe, excepting the' 
elector of Bavaria, who had alone re- 
fused to guaranty the succession of the 
female line, and she conceived the most 
sanguine hopes of being able to raise her 
husband, Francis, great duke of Tuscany, 
to the imperial throne, so Jong possessed 
by her ancestors. But the calm and sun- 
shine which ushered in the new reign, 
were soon overclouded. The king of 
Prussia revived an antiquated claim to part 
of Silesia, and asserted his pretensions, by 
leading an army, in the depth of winter, 
into that duchy. He was favourably re- 
ceived by the Drotestanteseho formed two 
thirds of the-natives, successively occupied 
Breslaw, the capital, and several other 
towns, without the smallest resistance, and 
defeated, at Molvitz, an Austrian army, 
composed chiefly of veterans, under the 
command of marshal Neuperg. The Bri- 
_ .tish cabinet, knowing the defenceless state 
of the Austrian dominions, solicited Maria- 
Theresa, to purchase the friendship of 
Frederick, by acceding to his demands, 
and by sacrificing a small part of her ter- 
ritories to secure the remainder. The 
queen of Hungary, however, peremptorily 
rejected all proposals of accommodation, 
and appealed to Great Britain for the suc- 
cours stipulated by the treaty which gua- 
rantied the pragmatic sanction. The suc- 
cessful irruption of Prussia brought for- 
ward numerous claimants to parts of the 
Austrian succession. The electors of Ba- 
varia and Saxony, the kings of Spain and 
Sardinia, all secretly abetted or openly 
aided by France, eviticed a disposition to 
join Frederick in hostilities against the 
House of Austria. Under these critical 
circumstances, both at home and abroad, 
the last session of this parliament assem- 
bled.’’* 


: during the Recess. 


* See Coxe’s Memoirs ef six Rebert Wal- 


(VOL. XI. } 


dae DY 1740, 
SEVENTH SESSION 


; OF THE «| 
. EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 
oF | 
GREAT BRITAIN. . 

The King’s. Speech on Opening the See- 
ston.* | Sates 18, 1740. “The i 
eqme to the House of Peers, and op 
the session with the following Speech to 
both Houses: | 

© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

TF acquainted you, at the close of the. 
last session of parliament, that 1 was mak- 
ing preparations for carrying on the just 
and necessary war in which Tam engaged, 
in the most oe places, and in the most 
vigorous and effectual manner. For this 
purpose, strong squadrons were got ready, 
and ordered to gail upon ithportant ser- 
vices, both in thé West Indies and Europe, 
with as much expedition as the nature of 
those sefvices, and the manning of the 
a i would admit: a very considerable 
body of land forces was embarked, which 
is to be joined by a-great number of my 
subjects raised in America; and all things 
necessary for transporting the troops from 
hence, and carrying on the designed expé- 
dition, were a long time in readiness, atid 
waited only for an opportunity to pursite 
the intended voyage. a. 

‘ The several incidents which have hap- 
pened in the mean time, have had tio ef- 
fect upon me, but to confirm mé in riiy té- 
solutions, and to determine me to add 
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* « The appruaching session being the last 
of the parliament, great efforts were made for 
having one returned against the minister. 
Though these efforts wete general all over the 
kingdom, where the opposition had any if- 
terest, yet they were most prevalent in Scot- 
land, where the duke of Argyle exerted himself 
with extraordinary vigour. io a journey which 
he made this summer there, he had collected 
tegether the whole interest of the opposition, 
which was very great in those parts, and had 
been ef late much increased by the unpopular 
proceedings of the government in the affair of 
Porteous. The people, from the late merits of 
his opposition, regarded him as their protector 
and future deliverer. Addresses from public 
bodies were presented to him as if he had been 
a crowned head; and by the popularity of his 
behaviour, he soori acquired influence enough 
to procure a great majority of the Scots repre- 
sentatives against tlie court at the next election. 
The city of Edinburgh, in particular, was ré- 
markable in their expressions of their zeal for his 


grace on this oceasion.”’ ‘Tindal. — 
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strength to my armaments, rather than to 
. divert or deter me from those just and vi- 
‘gorous measures which I am pursuing, for 
maintaining the honour of my crown, and 
the undoubted rights of my people. 

«¢ The court -of Spain having alrcady felt 
some effects of our resentment, began to 
be sensible, that they should be no longer 
able, alone,.to defend themselves against 
the efforts of the British nation; and, if 
any other power, agreeably to some late 
extraordinary proceedings, should inter- 
pose, and attempt to prescribe or limit the 
-operations of the war against my declared 
enemies, the honour and interest of my 
crown and kingdoms must call upon us to 
lose no time in putting ourselves into such 
& condition, as may enable us to repel any 
insults, and to frustrate any designs formed 
against us, in violation of the faith of trea- 
ties ; and I hope any such unprecedented 
ateps, under a colour or pretence so- 
ever they may be taken, will inspire my 
allies with a true sense of the- common 
danger, and will unite us in the support 
and defence of the common cause. 

‘‘ The great and unhappy event of the 
‘death of the late emperor, opens a new 
scene in the affairs in Europe, in which all 
.the principal powers may be, immediately 
or consequentially concerned. It is im- 

ossible to determine what turn the policy, 
Interest, or ambition of the several courts 
may lead them to take in this critical con- 
juncture. It shall be my care strictly to 
observe and attend to their motions, and 
to adhere to the engagements I am under, 
_ in order to the maintaining of the balance 
-of power, and the liberties of Europe; and 
-m concert with such powers as are under 


_.the same obligations, or equally concerned. 


to preserve the public safety and tranquil- 
‘lity, to act such a part as may best contri- 
“bute to avert the imminent dangers that 
‘may threaten them. 
“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
_ “IT have ordered Estimates to be pre- 
pared, and laid before you, for the service 
of the ensuing year. It is always with re- 
‘ gret that I ask any extraordinary aids of 
my people: but what I have already men- 
‘tioned must be sufficient to satisfy you, 
that sorae augmentations will be neces- 
sary, not oly fur carrying on the present 
war with vigour, but also to put ourselves 
In a condition of being prepared for such 
events as may arise in this new and uncer- 
tain state of Europe. I therefore depend 
on your experienced zeal and affection for 
me and my government, your concern for 


‘ Debate in the Lord [61g 


your own safety, and the support of the. 


common cause, to grant me such effectual 

supplics as may be requisite for these grea 

ends. 7 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The Scarcity of Corn,* which has 
happened in many countries of Europe, 
has induced several powers to make extra- 
ordinary provisions to obviate the ill effects 
of that misfortune; and though in many 
parts of this kingdom, the harvest has 
proved more favourable, yet common pru~ 
dence ealls upon us to provide as far as 
may be against the approach of such a ca- 


lamity. Besides, in our present circum-_ 


* « About this same time, great disturb- 
ances happened in various parts of England 
on account of the scarcity of corn, which the 
common people attributed to the arts of en- 
grossers, and the vast quantities of it exported 
to foreign countries.. Towards the end of June 
the lords justices had published an order 
against all engrossers, which was to be very 
severely executed ; and the commissioners and 
cfficers of the customs were ordered at the same 
time to have a very watchful eye over all the 
exports and exporters of corn. This precau- 
tion, however, did not prevent the populace 
from rising into little less than a rebellion at 
Wisbich in the isle of Ely, Norwich, New- 
vastle, Derby, Northarnpton, Wellingborough, 
and other parts of England; nor were they 
quelled without the interposition of the military 
force, and some bluodshed. In most places, 
their proceedings shewed that it was not in- 
digence or oppression, but the most abandoned 
dissolution of manners, that occasioned their 
rising. At Newcastle, after the magistrates 
had done all they could to pacify their clamours 
and supply their wants, they broke into the 
town-house, whcre the magistrates and other 
gentlemen of the town were assembled, wounded 
many of them, both there and in the streets, 
ransacked the whole place, destroyed the pub- 
lic writings and accounts, and carried off near 
1,800/. of the public money. Not’ satisfied 
with this, they threatened destruction to the 
whole town; and it is hard to say what the 
event must have been, had not three companies 
of Howard’s regiment entered the town in the 
evening, dispersed the tumult, and seized forty 
of the ringleaders. At Wisbich the insurrec- 
ion was equally alarming. The mob there 
seized above 25 lasts of wheat, and laid the 
shop-keepers under a kind of contribution, 
The principal gentlemen, however, in the 
neighbourhood, behaved with a becoming reso- 
lution, and forming themselves into a body, 
they inlisted above 500 men. They then at- 
tacked the ricters at Upwell, the then place of 
rendezvous, dispersed thom. and secured about 
60, GF whom 14 were condemned to die; but 
two of thein only were executed, the rest being 
ordered for transportation.” Tindal. 
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stances, it would be an inexcusable neg- 
lect to suffer our enemies to be supplied 
with any kind of provisions from my do- 
minions, and that even at the hazard of 
my own subjects being distressed. Let 
me therefore earnestly recommend it to 
you to consider of some good law to pre- 
vent this growing mischief. | 

‘¢ The difficulties which have been found 
in manning thé fleet by the usual methods 
hitherto practised, demonstrate the want 
of some parliamentary remedy: I must 
therefore press it upon you to lose no 
time in making such provisions in this re- 
spect, as, whilst we are engaged in a war 
in defence of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of this kingdom, may enable the pub- 
lic to avail itself of those great numbers of 
seamen, which make so valuable a branch 
of our strength. : 

‘‘The importance of these considera- 
tions is so apparent, that I need use no ar- 
guments to convince you of the necessity 


-of the utmost unanimity and dispatch in 


your proceedings.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.*] His majesty being withdrawn 
and the Speech reported by the Lord 
Chancellor, 


_ The Duke of Argyle} rose up, and said : 


' My lords; the custom of addressing his 
majesty upon his Speech from the throne, 
at the opening of a session of parliament, 
is, I believe, as ancient as parliameits 
themselves, and it is so because it is very 
proper and very reasonable ; but the me- 
thod of forming and drawing up that Ad- 
dress, has of late years been very much 
altered, and, in my opinion, very much for 


* This Debate is taken from the London 


Magazine. 


+ ‘“‘ In the House of Lords, the duke of Ar- 
gyi got possession of the House by starting up 

fore the Speech was well ended in the reading 
to the House after the king was gone; and 
moved for an Address in his stile of general 
assurances to support the king against all his 
enemies, without answering, part by part, the 
speech, as has been usual. He was seconded 
by Jord Bathurst; lord Holderness made the 


_ motion for an Address in the usual way, and 


was seconded by‘ lord Hyndford. After a 
pretty Tong debate, which turned chiefly on 
point of order, the previous question was put 
on the Duke’s motion, which was carried tn 
the negative by 66 against 38, and then lord 
Holderness’s motion was agreed to. This is 
the best account I am able to give yeu of the 
8 . | : 


on the Address of Thanks. — 
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the worse.* In former times, our method ° 
was to be very short and very general: to 
return thanks for his majesty’s most gra- 
cious Speech from the throne, and to mike 
some general professions of our affection 
for his majesty, and of our zeal for his 


opening, and I believe it is better than you ex- 
pected, as it exceeded my hopes.” Cuxe’s 
Memoirs of sir R. Walpole: Correspondence: 
John Orlebar to the Rev. HeEtough. ) 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 
Nov. 18. King’s Speech. 


D. of Argyle. During the first ten years 
that he sat in parliament, addresses were suit- 
able to the dignity of the House, a short ex- 
pression of thanks and duty was all. The king’s 
speech is that of the ministers or minister, con- 
taining facts for the interest of those who make 
it. More than a majority are called to hear it 


, beforehand; how this farce came in he knows 


not; then a motion is proposed containing an 
echo to the speech, and the House is called to 
give their evidence to it. You may indeed take 
the speech into consideration afterwards (i. e.) 
you may say that what you said before 
In & manner equally solemn with an oath 
is_ false. Secure the House from being 
called the screen of the administration. He 
will propose a short motion’ which is his 
own, and what may be incorrect, but he is 
sure is dutiful: ‘ Tothank the king for his 
most gracious speech, to congratulate his re- 
turn into his reyal dominions, to assure bim 
that we will stand by him with our lives and 
fortunes in this just and necessary war, and as 
a farther proof of our duty and affection, will 
exert ourselves in our high capacity of the he- 
reditary council ef the crown, to 4vhich all other 
councils are subordinate and accountable, in 
such manner as may best promote our country’s 
good, his majesty’s honour, &c.” 

Lord Bathurst. Not necessary to second 
motions: but never had greater satisiac- 
tion in any questions. Whether the parliament 
of Paris would address as we have done of’. 
late. 
Lord Holderness, [who was designed to 
move the Address,] desires to propuse a few 
words by way of amendment. Uis majesty’s 
venturing a prince of his own royal biood a 
proof of his zeal in the war. 

Motion. See the Address, 

Lord Hyndford. Seconds it. ° 

Lord Talbvt. Amendments proposed are no 
amendments, all that can be said with truth. 
comprehended in first motion, They who 
doubt the minister’s zeal, doubt not the king’s. 
The duke hath all the magnanimity inberent 
inthe family. But sending him no proof that 
auy thing was to be done; perhaps the contrary. 
Not fit to compliment his majesty on the sending 
that tleet which perhaps may be called in ques- 
tion in parliament ; the first motion will please 
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service; and when such an'Address as this 
was agreed to, a day was then appointed 
for taking his. majesty’s Speech into con- 
sideration: for our ancestors were not, it 
seems, so ready-witted as those of the pre- 
sent age pretend to be: they did not, it 


the people, because made by one who speaks 
their sense. aa | | 

Lord Cholmondeley. Read the two motions, 
.. and compare them? 

Duke of Argyle. Only one at ance, you 
may add to the first ; support the king against 
all his enemies meagg even if there be any in 
his cabinet council. ; 

Lord Chancellor. The Honse may be in- 
‘formed if the first motion should be approved, 
what will be the proposed instead of it. Many 
did not hear thesecond motion. It may either 
be taken into the first as an amendment, or the 
‘previous question put upon the first. Then he 

' read-both. 
Carteret. The first motion bath dignity ; the 
‘second weakens things by wire drawing, it is 
notthe work of one man. The first is, and 
shewshima workman. Itsays nothing offensive 
to any power, the 2d doth, not offend France 
in needless words, not afraid to do it in deeds: 
glad to see they feel the method preseribed by 
liament of making America the seat of war. 

ill not provoke them by speaking of' their 
disadvantages. But they have the advantage 
of a minister respectable and respected, of 
purity of character, he doth not yet mean to 
disturb Europe. The disposition of the late 
emperor’s dominions was made in 1703, by 

. © pacta conventa’ between Leopold and his two 
sons, and confirmed first by his great council, 
then by the estates of the upper and lower 
Austria, by whom all his dominions but Bohemia 
are concluded. We should not guarantee 
this. If we bad, the emperor would have 
trusted us in every thing. But as we did not, 
he had recourse to Spain, aud‘ this produced the 
treaty of Vienna. At last in 1731, we did, 
binding’ ourselves to furnish 8,000 foot and 
4,000 horse. All the colleges of the empire 
have agreed tosupport this pragmatic sanction, 
. Saxony, Bavaria aud El. Palatiue protested. 
But Saxony is come in, and France hath 
arranteed it, and cannot break her engayge- 
ment without exposing herself tu ail Europe. 

Newcastle. King hath bees particular, 
therefore -we ought. Scarce ever any motion 
shorter or more general thanthe 2d. If what 
is called. had been omitted, at woald bave 
been called fear: as much as the cardinal is re- 
spected, heis blamed for want of spirit, as other 
ministers are. The method said to be prescribed 
by parliament was ended, recommended by it. 

Chesterfield. The second motion was made 
by way of amendment and addition to the first, 
not to leave out any part of it. Refusing to 
say we will exert, &c. is saying we will not. 

Comfortable words to the administration, but 
lamentable ones to aninjurednation. Agreeing 
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seems, think themselves capable of ceter- 
mining u the first hearing, whether 
they eould approve of every thing meb- 
tioned or referred to in his mejesty’s 
Speech; and therefore they took time to 
consider of it, before they said sny thing 


a ee I aa 
to the first motion is saying that compliwents 
have run their fength, and you can now only. 
advise and alg the veil from between the 
crown and the people. ile Speer te Pare 
thing that bath been done, any more than the: 
nation doth. Semething relating to the 
German affairs may be added to the first mo-. 
tion. 

Cholmondeley. Every persep thinks himself 
intitled to some answer to every part of wibat § 
letter or paper he writes. ‘The words, to whi 
all other, &ce. wil} comprehend beth Houses ef 
Parliament. 
ing took place he believes first after the Bait of: 
Rights. or. 

Argyle. It did not begin so soon. No mam 
in England will understand the parliament or 
House of Commons to be meant by the words, 
to which, &c. Our negociations were execrable, 
and there hath not been one reasonable step. 
taken in the war. This he is ready to defend 
and debate. 

Chancellor. Never rese wp with greater een- 
cerp tham at present, to think what constroe- 
tion will be made of this deliberation, The 
alteration in the method of addressing begun 
about 35 or 96 years ago, when as honest and 
able men were migisters as in any time, duke 
of Marlhorough, lord Godolphin, &c. Their 
reason was to express vigour, to encourage 
allies and powers inclined to beeeme such, and 
te shew abent what things the parliament hath 
no hesitation. Thies method hath not been ia- 
terrupted since: hut if it had, should he re. 
stored now; First motion bath too ttle by 
omitting an answer to the affairs of Ger - 
and te the supposition, if any power, &e. Will 
you appear intimidated ? It hath also tou much 
by the words, to which, &c. Formerly our 
kings, the great council of their hereditary, 


. peers when they have not called a parliament. 


But the parliament only is that council, to 


which, &c. and though the good intention of 


the motion be alfowed, yet we should be exaee 
in words, and not use such as may be resented, 


. by the Commons. 


Carteret. There is no room for a supposition 
of any disturbance following the emperor's 
death, and nothing can beso provoking te France 
as tu suspect they will break their engage~ 
ments. Our own aatis hath brought us into 
the condition we are in, and France did not be- 


lieve we would attempt America, But to thank 


the kin 


for not changing his measures upor 
what 


rance hath done is an imputation upom 


him. All Europe shall see that as to the great — 


point we speak and act the same oie bp 
queen Anne’stinie, the parliament exerted itself 
in inquiries into the admiralty, the ministry 


The present method of address-". 


. that Speech. 


his mmisters ; and shall we, in our Address, 
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that might look likeanupprobation. Butnow 
we have fallen into a way of echoing back, 
im our Address, his majesty’s Speech from 
the throne, paragraph by paragraph, and 
expressing at least a seeming sort of ap- 

bation of every measure referred to in 


This, my lords, is a very considerable in- 
novation of our ancient method of proceed- 
ing, and an innovation of so modern a 
date, that there are several persons in the 
administration who must remember when 
it was first introduced. It is a method 
which I think unreasonable in itself, and 
inconsistent with the honour and dignity 
of this House. The king’s Speech is al- 
ways, in this House, considered as the 
speech of the ministers, and as it has ge- 
nerally been, we may expect it will always 
be, ashort narrative of the measures they 
have pursued, and a sort of panegyric 
upon every thing they have done; there- 
fore we ought to be extremely cautious of 
saying any thing that may imply a tacit 
approbation of any thing they. have done, 
or advised to be done. We sit here, my 
lords, as a check upon ministers: it is our 
duty, as his majesty’s sa goe | and su- 
eared council, to inform him, whether he 

as been ill or well advised or served by 


say any thing that may give our sovereign 


came into them and made alterations in it, 

though prince George was at the bead of it. 

This House hath three capacities, of legistature, 

judicature, and council. If the first metion be 
used we must pretest. 

Hersey. The previous question wilt net be a 
negative on any thing im the first motion, but 
enly a preference of the second te it. 

Bathurst. What will the world say when a 


motion is made by a person respected through- 


out Europe, to have it rejected merely because 
it is his? 7 

Gower. Fhe duke’s motion says we will er- 
quire; the other at mest onFy doth not gry that 
we wilt not | 


Then the previous qnestion was put, 
WV. C. 66, of which L was one.. 
' C4 3s. 


She onty bishop with the Minority was the 
bishop of Lincoln. Duke of Leeds, and lord 
Bomaey were with them, lord Clarendon 
with the majority. Then the 9d motion being 
proposed, lord Abingden moved to insert into it 
rom the first}motien ‘* that we will exert, &c.” 
Jeaving out the words -* t) which, &c.” On 
which there was no‘debate, but a division 


MN. €. ¢2,0fwhich Lwasaue. — 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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cause to think, he has been well served, or 
rightly advised, oY his ministers, when, for 
ought we know, he has been betrayed by 
them, or led into such.measures as may 
undo both him and his family? 

I know, my lords, it is a maxim, that 
we are not bound by any thing we can say 
upon this occasion: and that notwith- 


Standing any implied approbation of past 


measures, contained in our Address by 
way of answer to his majesty’s Speech, 
we may afterwards strictly enquire into 
those measures, and freely condemn them, 
if upon such enquiry they appear to be 
wrong. This maxim is, indeed. absolutely 
necessary, as long as we continue in that 
method of addressing which we have 
lately fallen into; but I must refer it to 
your lordships, whether it be consistent . 
either with the king’s safety, or our own 
honour. In public affairs, my lords, a 
day, an hour is often of the last conse- 
quence. A bad measure, if pursued, may 
be of such a nature as to bring irrecover- 
able ruin: if retracted or altered in time, 
the impending ruin may be prevented. 
In this case, a day, an hour may be critical, 
and may determine the ruin or the re- 
covery of the king’s affairs. If the king 
should have been Ied into dangerous mea- 
sures, shall we encourage him in the pur- 
suit of those measures, by a seeming ap- 
probation in our Address at the opening of 
the session? Without this approbation he 
might, perhaps, have reflected upon what 
he was about, and might thereby, of him- 
self, have discovered his error. But by 
this our seeming approbation, he is en- 
couraged to go on without reftection, 
without consideration, and before we have 
time to enquire and condemn, the critical 
day or hour may be past, and the ruin 
of the king’s affairs become irrecoverable. 

Fhis, my lords, must. shew how incon 
sistent it is with the king’s safety, for us to 
give so much as a seeming approbation of 
any public measure, in our Address at 
the opening of a session; and notwith- 
standing the maxim of our not being bound 
by it, I must think it absolutely inconsis- 
tent with our own honour. It is a sort of 
evidence, my lords, in favour of every 
thing the minister has done. It has 
been, and always will be looked. en, both 
abroad and at home, as the evidenee of 
this House, that the measures pursued by 
our’ ministers are all wise and right; and — 
shall we give eur evidence in favour of 
what we know nothing about, any farther 


than the minister has been pleased’ to tell 


~ 
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us.in his majesty’s Speech from the throne? 
To say that we shall first give such an evi- 
dence, and then enquire if it be right, is 
directly what is ascribed to the fawning 


. parasite, who first gives his testimony to 


the truth of a fact, and then enquires what 
it is. Is this consistent with your lord- 
ships’ honour ? In private affairs your word 
is your oath: it is allowed to be of equal 
weight with the oath of a private man: I 
believe, every one of your lordships con- 


‘siders it as such, and would be as shy of 
_ giving your word, as your oath, in testi- 


mony of a falshood. My lords, in private 
conversation, it may perhaps, be ooked 
on as a stiff sort of formality, never to say 
any thing, or to make any use of any ex- 
pressions, but such as are strictly agree- 
able to the sentiments of the mind. A 
little complaisance, or even dissimulation, 
is ‘allowable, because it is necessary for 


‘conyersation, and for keeping up a cor- 
eo 


respondence among men; but in all ju- 
dicial proceedings, and much more in par- 
liamentary proceedings, especially such as 
remain upon record as the authentic acts 
of the assembly, complaisance is no way 
pantie | and dissimulation is always a 
crime. I am therefore surprized, how this 
modern sort of complaisance in our ad- 
dresses at the opening of a session came 
first to be introduced, or how it has con- 
tinued so long; but, thank God! it has 
et acquired no prescriptive authority : it 
is not yct beyond the memory of any man 
living, and I hope it will be altered, and 
for ever abolished, before it comes to be 
so. I hope we shall return to our ancient 
method, and there was, never a greater 
necessity for it ghan upon the present oc- 
casion. 
My lords, when no measures have been 
pursued but such as seemingly at least ap- 
pear to have been right, a little complai- 


- gance in our Address may admit of some 


sort of excuse; but when the measures 
pursued, and referred to in his majesty’s 
Speech, are such as seemingly appear to 
be wrong, or such as have been generally 
condemned, the least sort of complaisance 
with regard to such measures would be 
criminal in the highest degree. This, my 
Jords, is the case at present. The methods 
taken for prosecuting the war we are now 
so justly engaged in, or rather the sur- 
prizing neglects we have been guilty of, 

ave been condemned by all but our ene- 
mies; and, indeed, in all appearance, they 
‘are such, I think, as it is impossible to 


‘justify. If upon this occasion we return 
my: : 
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such an Address as has been usual of. late 
years: if we echo back his majesty’s 
Speech paragraph by paragraph, we must 
elther justify or condemn all the measures 
that have been pursued, and all the neg- 
lects our ministers have been guilty of. 
In his majesty’s Speech they tell us, they 
have prosecuted the war in the most proper 
places, and in the most vigorous and ef- 
fectual manner. Can we say so in our 
Address, my lords? Will any man in the 
nation, besides the creatures of our mi- 
nister, say so? Have we prosecuted the 
war In the most proper places? Have we, 
pee it in any place? My lords, we 

ave prosecuted it no where, unless a little 


privateering can be called prosecuting a 


war; and even in that way we have neg- 
lected our own trade so much, thatI am 
convinced, the enemy have had greatly 
the advantage of us. As for what admiral 
Vernon has done in the West-Indies, I 
am persuaded it was not owing to the 
orders or instructions he had from our 
ministers, but because they durst not give 
him any orders or instructions for prevent- 
ing it; and because they knew, that he 
had a sincere regard for the honour and 
interest of his country, and of consequence 
would, to the utmost of his power, pro- 
secute the war, in the most proper place, 
and in the most vigorous and effectual 
manner, therefore they sent him thither 
with a force from which nothing could be 
expected, and with which no man but him- 
self, I believe, would have attempted any 
thing of consequence. si. 

For the same reason, my lords, they 
found pretences, of some kind or other, to 
delay sending him any proper supplies, for 
above a year and a half after they might 
and ought to have. been sent. Nay, I 
doubt much if they would yet have been 
sent, if it had net~been for the express 
orders given, as 1 must suppose, by his 
majesty, after his return from his German 
dominions; for by their having been sv 
long, and so unaccountably delayed be- 
fore, and sailing so soon after his majesty’s 
return, I must suppose, that their sailing at 
last proceeded solely from him, and not 
from the directions of any of his ministers, 
perhaps contrary to the advice of some of 
them. The westerly winds, I know, af- 
forded some sort of excuse ; but if the ne- 
cessary preparations had been made with 
any sort of foresight or dispatch, the fleet 
might have been ready, and might have 
sailed, before the westerly winds set in; 
and even after those winds had set in, 


‘ 


~~ 
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‘America, confirms me in this belief. But 


- accountable neglect, we have been guilty 


_ His majesty’s intended speech ‘has been 


. one of them has been appointed to make 
that motion, and another to second it. 


\ 
.4 


there were several opportunities for our 
fleet’s getting out of the channel, if they 
had been provided with every thing neces- 
sary, and had.received express orders to 
sail with the first opportunity. — 

With regard, my lords, to the sending 
of supplies to admiral Vernon, there seems 
to have been something more than neglect : 
there really seems to have been a formed 
design, to prevent his being able to prose- 
cute the war in the West Indies, till the 
Spaniards had provided for their defence ; 
and the little interruption they have met 
within sending squadrons and land forces to 


this is not the only wrong measure, or un- 


of. I may perhaps have no great share of 
natural understanding, but I have some 
experience in military affairs. It has been, 
my trade ever since I wasa child; and 
from the experience I have had, and the 
knowledge 1 have, by conversing’ with 
others, acquired, I think, I could demon- 
strate, that no one right step has been 


taken, either in the commencement or | 
_ prosecution of the war. 


But as I shall al- 
ways be as far from desiring your lord- 
ships to condemn, as 1 shall be from de- 
siring you to approve, without being fully 
and thoroughly informed, therefore, the 
only aim] have in giving you my thoughts 
upon the present occasion, is to induce 
you to return to the ancient method of 
addressing, in answer to his majesty’s 
Speech from the throne. 

I know, my lords, the modern practice 
has for some years been very different. 


communicated by his ministers to a few 
lords, before he spoke it in this House, 
and atthe same time they communicated 
such a motion, as they thought would be 
proper to be made, for an Address of this 
House by way of answer to that Speech. 
The first has generally contained an en- 
comium upon their own measures, and the 
other has regularly beenarepetition and im- 
provernent of thatencomium. This, we may 
believe, has always been approved of by 
the lords they shewed it to, and then-some 


Hitherto, my lords, I’ am no way sur- 


prised ; I am not at all surprised, that 


the ministers’ measures, or the motion 
they propose, should be approved of by 
the few lords they pick out for their con- 
fidents ; but what f am’ surprised at is, 
that this House has fallen into a method 
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of expecting and waiting for this motion, 
asif no lord in this House had a right to 
make such-a motion, but the lord appoint- 
ed for that purpose by the king’s ministers ; 


and I am still more surprised, that the mo- 


tionthus made by the appointment of the 
king’s ministers, should for so many years 
have been approved of by the majority 
of this House. Such a method of intro- 
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ducing an Address, I think inconsistent — 


with the freedom and independancy of this 


assembly, and I think our mentioning or — 


saying any thing: of measures we know 
nothing of, in a parliamentary way, in- 
inconsistent with our’ dignity and ho- 
nour. es = : 

I am therefore, my lords, for our re- 
suming the ancient method of addressing, 
and I think it more necessary upon this 

occasion, than any former, because our 
public transactions since last session. have 

been such as have not been approved ~of, © 
I believe, by many lords in this House, and 


‘Tam sure they have been complained of 


by the majority of the nation. No lord 
will oppose, no man can find fault with our 
returning. his majesty thanks for his most 
gracious Speech from the throne, or with 
any general professions we can make use 
of, for testifying our duty and affection to 
him, and our zeal for his service, which is 
the farthest we ought to go upon the pre- 
sent occasion; and for this purpose, Ihave 
thought eof a motion for an Address, 
which I hope yourlordships will approve of. 
As what I am to propose is not the work 
of many hands, and asI do not pretend 
to understand any thing of the sublime, 
my sentiments may, perhaps, be but poorly 
expressed ; but this I can say, my motion 
is my own, and made.without any man’s 
direction. It is this, my lords; that your 


v 


lordships do resolve, “ ‘That an humble . 


Address be presented to his majesty, re- 
turning him the thanks of this House for 
his most gracious Speech from the throne. 
To congratulate his majesty on his safe re- 
turn to his regal dominions. To assure 
his majesty, that we will stand by him 
with our lives and fortunes, in the prose- 
cution of the just and necessary war in 
which he isengaged. And as a further 
proof of our duty and affection to his ma- 
jesty’s sacred person, royal family and go- 
vernment, to assure him, that we will ex- 


v 


ert ourselves in our high capacity of he- | 


reditary great council of the crown (to 
which all other councils are subordinate 


‘and accountable ) in such a manner as may 


best tend to the promoting the true interest 
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of his majesty, and our coantry, in this 
critical juncture.” ts rz 

Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; it was with great satisfactio 
I heard the motion now made to you; 
confess I did not expect to hear any mo- 
‘ tion made by the noble duke upon this oc- 
casion, and his standing up gave me an 
antici sort of pleasure; because I 
suppose he was to conclude with a motion, 
~ and that motion, | foresaw, would be more 
agreeable to the honour and dignity of this 
House, than any I had heard for some 
years upon the like occasion. He has ex- 
ceeded my expectations : the motion he 
hes offered, is drawn up in as strong terms 
as can possibly be expressed. There is 
nothing in it we can object to; andI hope 
it will be thought as full, as even his ma- 
jesty’s ministers can justly expect from us 
upon this occasion. 

My lords, I have often found fault with 
that complaisant, I shall not say fawning 
method, we have of late years fallen into, 
of echoing back his majesty’s from 
the throne, and making our address a sort 
of panegyric upon the conduct of our mi- 
nisters. It is a most dangerous departure 
from the method observed by our ances- 
tors: It is an innovation of so late a date, 
- that even I remember when it was first in- 
troduced; and though it has since been 

enerally observed, yet 
now, that it has almost always been o 
. jected to"by many lords im this House, 
though they had not. the good fortyne to 
prevail in their opposition. The noble 
duke has taken the right method, I think, 
_ for prevailing with us to resume the ancient 
usage of parliament. He has proposed an 
address that cannot, 1 am sure, be dis- 
agreed to, and nothing can, I think, be 
added without weakening what he has 
proposed. If there be any amongst us, 
_ that incline to have compliments made to 
our ministers upon this occasion, I do not 
see how they can now be introdaced; for 
I shall think it very extraordinary, to see 
_ & negative put upon a motion so full ef 
strong expressions of duty to his majesty 
and our country, in order to make room 
for an address stuffed with fuleome com- 
pliments to our ministers, 

I know, my lords, it is not necessary to 
second any motion in this House, and 
therefore | now rose up only to testify the 
satisfaction I received from hearing this 
motion made, and to declare my approbe- 
tion of what the neble duke has proposed. 


our goa a 
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give you my sentiments upon the subject ; 
and if I should, I hope 
dulge me the favour of a hearing. 


- Lord Holderness : 


My lords; the present state of the af- 
fairs of Europe in general, as well as of 
this nation in particular, is so critical, and 
his majesty, in his Speech from the throne, 
has so fully Jaid that state before us, that 


every man must be sensible of what the 


British nation ought to do, and what a 
British parliament ought to say to their 
sovereign, upon this important occasion ; 
therefore, unexperienced as I am, I shall 
venture to propose what I think ought to 
be the heads of your Address, by way of 


Answer to his majesty’s speech irom the 


throne. 
His majesty has told us, that measures 
have been taken, that squadrons have been 
got ready, and land-forces raised and em- 
barked, both here and in America, for 
pushing the war against Spain, in the most 
proper places, and in the most vigorous 
and effectual manner; and that these 
things have been done, with as much ex- 
pedition as the nature of the services, and 
the manning of the ships, would admit. 
These, my lords, are facts we have no oc- 


casion to. enquire into: They are Hoa : 
low, 


licly known; and every one will. 

they were wise and right. We can- 
not therefore omit making our acknow- 
ledgments to his majesty upen this sub- 
ject: We could not in gratitude. have 
omitted it, even though he had been 


poe not to mention any thing of. it in © 
is S | 


ech. 


What resolutions our neighbours have, 


taken, or may take, with regard to the 
war between Spain and us, are not yet 
openly declared, at least they are not pub- 
licly known ; but his majesty having: hinted 
to us, in his Speech, ag if some of our neigli- 
bours intended to attempt to prescribe rules 


[eas 
I hope it will meet-with no opposition: If’ 
it does, I may, perhaps, rise up again to | 


the House will in-. . 


1 
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to us, I think we ought to thank his majesty . 
for not allowing himself to be diverted er 


deterred from the just and vigorous mea- 
sures he is pursuing, for maintaining the 
honour of his crown, and the undoubted 
tights of his people. And at the same 
time we ought to assure his majesty, that 
we will concur with him in all proper mea- 
sures for resenting such an insult, and for 
frustrating the designs that may be formed 
against us by any power whatsoeves. . 
This, I say, my -bords, we eught by ne 


\ 
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means to néglect, and we ought to - take 
this, which is the first opportunity of doing 
it; becayse when our neighbours see, that 
neither the king nor the nation is to be 
terrified by any threats they can make use 
of, ner by any designs they can form, it will 
make them reflect upon the danger they 
expose themselves to, and this may pre- 
vent their attempting fo carry such de- 
signs into execution. oe 
Another thing his majesty has men- 
tioned in his Speech, I must take notice 
of, because I think our inserting a proper 
paragraph in our Address, by way of an- 
swer to what his majesty has said upwa 
that head, will be of the utmost consequence 
to the affairs of Europe, and may prevent 


& most general and a most dangerous war. 


Your lordships must perceive, that I mean 


. the important-‘scene opened in Europe by 


the death of the late Emperor. His ma- 
jesty has told us, and every one must see, 
that it is impossible to determine what 
turn the policy, interests, or ambition of 
the several courts of Europe may lead 
them to take in this critical conjuncture. 
Ambition, my lords, is always for fishing 
in troubled waters, and the affairs of Eu- 
rope were never in a more troubled state, 
than what they have been thrown into by 
this unhappy event. But when the powers 
of Europe see that the British nation, as 
well as the British king, are resolved to 
maintain the balance of power and the li- 
berties of Europe, it may prevent not 
only the most ambitious, but the most 

owerfal from forming schemes for destroy- 
ing what Britain appears resolved to pre- 


serve.- His majesty has done his part by 


declaring his resolutions in his Speech from 
the throne. Do not let us be deficient in 
ours. Our acknowledging the wisdom of 
his majesty’s resolutions in this respect, 
and taking this first opportunity to concur 
with him in these resolutions, will very 
much encourage our allies, and contribute 
to the success of those negociations his 
majesty may now be carrying on for esta- 
blishing the balance of power, and. pre- 
serving. the tranquillity of Europe. 

I shall add no more, my lords, but con- 
clude with moving you to resolves ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to return him the thanks of this 
House for his most gracious Specch from 
the throne. To acknowledge his majes- 
‘y's great wisdom, and his adherence to 
the true interest of his kingdoms, in,re- 
solving to carry on this just and necessary 
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most vigorous and effectual mamer; and 
in not suffering himself to be diverted or 
deterred from those measures. To give 
his majesty the strongest assurances, that 
if any power should attempt to prescribe 


or limit the operations of ‘war against his. 


declared enemies, such an extraordinary 
proceeding would not fail to create a just 
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indignation-in us, and determine us to con- ~ 


cur in all proper measures for vindicating 
and defending his dignity and honour 
against any insults, and frustrating any de- 
signs formed against us. To assure -his 
majesty, that this House will zealously 
stand by and support him in adhering to 
the engagements he is under for maintain- 
ing the balance and liberties of Europe, 
on the event of the late emperor’s death, 
as well as in the prosecution of the present 
war. To express our unshaken and unal- 
terable fidelity and affection to his majes- 
ty’s person and government, and our. ar-= 


dent wishes, that all his enterprizes for 


maintaining the honour of his crown, and 
the rights of his people, may be blessed 
with success.”—These, my lords, are, in 
my opinion, the heads upon which our 
Address ought to be formed; but as I am 
little acquainted with the methods of pro- 
ceeding in this House, I shall leave it to. 
your lordships to consider, whether this 
proposition which I have ventured to make 
to you, ought to stand as a motion by it- 


self, or whether it ought to be offered by © 


way of amendment to what the noble duke 
has been pleased to-propose. 


Lord Hyndford : 


My lords; if we consider the present 
circumstances of this nation, or the pre- 
sent situation of the affairs of Europe, I be- 
lieve every one of your lordships will al- 
low, that there never was a time; when 
there was a greater neeessity for testify- 
ing, in the most public and authentic man- 
ner, a perfect unanimity amongst ourselves, 
and a firm confidence in his majesty’s wis- 
dom and conduct. We are now engaged 
in a war against one of the most powerful, 
and one of the most absolute monarchies 
in Europe. We have eaemnerly been en- 
gaged in war solely for satisfying the am- 
bition of our sovereign, or the private 
piques and resentments of some of his fa- 
vourites ; but, during his present majesty’s 
reign, we can be in no danger of being en- 
gaged in war on any such account. In 
every part of his conduct he has shewn, 


~ 


that he is swayed by nothing but the ho- 


war in the most proper places, and in the } nour of his crown, and the happiness of 
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his subjects; and the present war he did 
not engage in, till the obstinacy, injustice 
and violence of the Spaniards made it evi- 
dent to every man in the kingdom, that 
we could expect no satisfaction for past 
injuries, nor security against future, by 
any thing but by force of arms. The war 
has been hitherto conducted with the ut- 
most vigour, in the most proper place, and 
with as much success as could reasonably 
be expected; but every one knows, that 
from the very beginning of ‘the war we 
were, and still are in danger of having ano- 
ther enemy to engage with, more power- 
ful, and more capable to hurt us. This 
danger will encrease in preportion to our 
success, and nothing can contribute more 
to our eschewing this danger, than that of 
shewing a perfect harmony and unanimity 
amongst ourselves. 

- With regard to the present circum- 
stances of this nation therefore, we ought 
apon this-occasion, if ever, to-express our 
duty and affection to his majesty, our ap- 
probation of his measures, and our confi- 
dence in his wisdom and conduct, in the 
- most full and explicit terms. And with 
regard to the present situation of the af- 
fairs of Europe, your lordships must all be 
sensible, how ticklish it has been rendered, 
by the late unfortunate death of the em- 
peror: by this untimely accident, those 
who are professed enemies to the repose 
and liberties of Europe, have got such an 
oppouny for carrying their ambitious 
and dangerous designs into execution, as 
they themselves could scarcely have hoped 
for. By this accident, the princes of Ger- 
many are left without a head, (and God 
knows how long they may continue so) 
the Germanic body is thereby rendered 
lifeless and inactive, and the house of Aus- 
_ tria is on every side environed with ene- 
mies, ready to tear from it-the whole or a 
great part of its dominions. In this situa- 
tion nothing can preserve the liberties of 
Europe; nothing can preserve the liber- 
ties, the trade, or the navigation of this 
kingdom, but a speedy alliance and con- 
federacy amongst those princes and. states 
that are friends to liberty, for defeating 
the designs of those that are its declared 
enemies; and the forming of this alliance 
or confederacy will be greatly promoted or 
retarded by our behaviour in this session 
of parliament. ; 

All the princes and states of Europe are 
sensible of the weight and the power of 
this nation, when we act with concord and’ 
unanimity. If there appears to be a per- 
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fect unanimity amongst ourselves, and a 


good harmony between the king and his 


parliament, the several powers whose in- 
terest it is to preserve the liberties of Eu- 
rope will put a confidence in this nation, 
as they have done heretofore, and will 
readily join with us in a confederacy for 
our mutual preservation ; but if in this ses- 
sion of parliament we should by any means 
shew a coldness in our.duty and affection. 
to our sovereign, or a diffidence in his 
conduct, the other powers of Europe can 
expect no assistance from his majesty ; 
which will make them despair of being 
able to withstand the torrent; and the 
consequence of this will be, that every 
one of them will endeavour to make the - 
best terms they can for themselves, and 
refuse to join in any public concert for op- 
posing the ambitious designs of those who 
are, I may say, by nature as well as situa- 
tion, the professed enemies of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Let us consider, my lords, what a dread- 
ful and dangerous state this nation will be 
reduced to, if the northern powers should 
be engaged in a war against one another, 
and the tlames of a civil war kindled up 
amongst the princes of Germany. The 
several branches of the house of Bourbon 
will then be left at full liberty to turn their 
whole united force against this nation, and 
against this united force we must stand 
single and alone; for the Dutch, as they 
lie open to the continent, and could ex- 
pect no assistance from Germany, would 
not dare to assist us. We are already en- 
gaged in a war against one of the branches 
of the house of Bourbon: another, and — 
the most powerful of them, has alread 
shewn an inclination to prescribe or lim! 
the operations of our arms. In my opi- 
nion, they would have all united in the | 
war against us, long before this time, if it: 


had not been for the danger they may be 


exposed to by our forming a powerful al- 
liance upon the continent; and against 
such an united force, it is hardly possible 
for us, in all human probability, to stand 
single and alone. It is therefore necessary 
for our safety, as well as for our success in 
the war We are now engaged in, to prevent, 
if possible, a war in the north, or a civil 
war in Germany. This ‘his:majesty has 
resolved en, ‘ard-this he miay effectuate, if 
a’due-weight be given-to his negociations, 
by fetting the world ee, that ‘his majesty 
wilb be supported by the united power of 


the parliament ‘and “people of Great -Bri- 
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. For this purpose, my lords, we ought, 


_ in our Address. upon this occasion, to ex- 


press ourselves in as full and explicit a 
manner, as ever a. British | Salamon did 
to their sovereign. .An Address in gene- 


ral terms may, at other times, be right. 


The custom of echoing back (as some af- 
fect to call it) his majesty’s Speech from 
the throne, may, for a I know, be 
wrong; but it is a custom that has pre- 
vailed for many years, and I am sure it 
would be very wrong in us, at this critical 
conjuncture, to alter that custom, or to 
shew less respect for our sovereign, than 
has for many years been shewn upon the 
like occasion; for which reason, I cannot 


but approve and second the motion made. 


by the noble lord near me. 


As this last motion was the second mo- 
tion for the same purpose, and as by the 


_ forms of proceeding, it was necessary to 


put a question upon the first motion, be- 
fore the second could be come at, 


The Lord Chancellor stood up, and after 
explaining the two motions a little, both 
which he caused to be read, that the 
might be the better understood, he sid. 
he supposed the noble lord meant to pro- 
pose his motion as an amendment to the 
noble duke’s motion. If this had been al- 


Jowed of, the first question would of course’ 


have been, To agree to the amendment 
proposed. 


Lord Talbot shewed, that the noble 
lord neither meant nor could mean to pro- 
pose it by way of amendment, because the 
first paragraph in both motions was word 
for word the same: that if the noble lord 
had meant what he proposed as an amend- 
ment to the noble duke’s motionghe would 
have proposed, that the first paragraph 
only of the lattey should be left standing, 
that the two other paragraphs should be 
left out, and in their stead, by way of 
amendment, he would have moved to in- 
sert the whole of what he has proposed, 
except the first paragraph: but this he 
had not done. According to his manner 
of stating his proposition, it was plainly a 
distinct and a second motion, and there- 
fore their lordships were, by the forms of 
proreeng; to put the question upon the 
rst motion. 


The Lord Chancellor said, that he rase 
up only to speak to their methods and 
erder of proceeding: that he granted the 
motions seemed to be two distinct motions, 
and therefore if them lgrdships did not ap- 


a 
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prove of the first, and had a mind to. come 
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at the second, the proper way would be ta 
put the previous question with regard te 
the first: however he waquid make no mo- 
tion; he spoke to order only, and would 
afterwards take an opportunity to speak te 
the merits. — _ 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords: in this. debate, as well as in 
@ great many others, | find some lords. are 
mighty apt to run into a mistake, which is 
of the most mischievous consequence in 
all parliamentary enquiries. They cannot, 
or will not distinguish between his majesty 
and his ministers ; but call all public mea- 
sures ‘his majesty’s measures, and from 
thence suppose, that those who find fault 
with any public measure, are blaming. his 
majesty’s conduct, and trespassing against 
that duty. and affection they owe to their 
sovereign. This, my lords, is a most un- 
parliamentary method of proceeding ; for 
it is well known, that his majesty’s namé 
ought never to be brought into any of our 
debates. When we take his majesty’s 
speech into consideration, though we have 
heard it from his own mouth, yet we do- 
not consider it as his majesty’s speech, but 
as the speech of his ministers. Though 
we were in our private capacity convinced, - 
that his majesty had spoke off-hand, and 
without premeditation, or advising with 
any one of his ministers, yet when we 
come to consider that speech as members 
of this House, we are to consider it as the 
speech of his ministers; for while they 
continue ministers, they are answerable te 
parliament for every thing the parliament 
does or says, and if they think this a hard- 
ship, they may easily avoid it, or get rid of 
it, by refusing to accept of, or by throw- 
ing up their employments. . ee 2 

With regard to all public measures. it is 
the same. When we come to consider 
them in this House, we are to look on 
them as the measures, not of the king, but 
of his ministers, even though we were in 
our private capacity convinced, that the 
king had of his own head pursued those 
measures, without consulting with any of 
his ministers, and perhaps contrary to their 
advice: this, I shall allew, is likewise a. 
hardship upon ministers, but it is a great 
advantage to the nation; and it must be 
allowed, that the hardship is not so great 
in making the ministers and officers of the 
crown answer for what the king does, as 
in. making them answer for what he says; 
for the king may speak without the assiste 
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afice of any minister or officer, but he can- 
not act, he can prosecute no public mea- 


' gure without the assistance of some of his 


ministers or officers. Therefore, when we 
hear any lord advising us to approve of all 
his majesty’s measures, to place an entire 
confidence in his majesty’s wisdom and 
conduct, we ought to turn it inte the pro- 
per parliamentary language, and then it 
will stand thus: I advise you to approve 
of all the measures pursued by his majes- 
ty’s ministers, and to place an entire con- 
fidence in their wisdom and conduct; 
which is an advice that I hope your lord- 
ships will always disdain to take. I am 
sure it would be no sign either of your 
duty and affection to your sovereign, or of 
your regard to your country, to follow any 
such advice. | 

My lords, I have as much affection for 
my sovereign, and am as sensible of the 
duty I owe him, as any lord in this House 
can pretend to: I have a great confidence 
in his wisdom and conduct, when he is not 
misled by his ministers; but, as a member 
of this House, I have no affection for his 
ministers; 1 owe them no duty ; and from 
what is past, I have no reason to put any 
confidence in their wisdom or conduct. Our 
enemiesmay, perhaps, place aconfidence in 
their misconduct, but I am sure our friends, 
neither abroad nor at home, can place an 
confidence in their good conduct. There- 
fore, the best way to restore a confidence 
among our friends abroad, and our people 
at home, would be, to let them see that 
this House is resolved to re-assume and 
exercise its ancient right of being his ma- 
jesty’s great and chief council; and that 
our future measures will be advised, not 
‘by those who have led Europe, as well as 
their own country, ‘into distress, but by a 
free and independent British parliament. 
‘This, 1 say, would be the proper -way to 
restore a confidence in our future conduct 
among our friends, both abroad and at 
home; and nothing can contribute more 
to this desirable, this necessary end, than 
our agreeing to the address proposed by 
the noble duke. 
__ If your lordships compare the two mo- 
tions now before the House, you cannot 


but see the difference between the work of | 


@ minister, laying snares for an approbation 
of his conduct, and the work of a free and 
independent member of this House, ex- 
pressing his duty to his sovereign with 
dignity .and a true affection. The noble 
duke’s motion appears to be the work of a 
good workman. Whether your lordships 
; 3 
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agree to it or no, it will remairupon re- | 


cord, and will for ever be an honour to him 
that proposed it. It is strong: it is la- 


conic: it expresses in a few words all the 


duty and affection to our sovereign, that 


is meant by the other : it expresses more ; . 


it expresses that which is our real duty, and 
the best sign of our affection to our sove- 
reign: I mean, that we will exert our- 
selves in our high capacity . of. hereditary 
great council of the crown, to which all 
other councils, even his majesty’s cabinet 
council, are subordinate and accountable. 
Can your lordships find fault with any one 
word in this motion? Will you weaken it 
by wire-drawing it, or by adding any un- 
deserved compliments to the minister ? 

If no fault could be found with any of 
our late measures, if all of them deeded 


the highest approbation, the noble duke’s © 


motion would be a proper motion, and all 
we should say upon this occasion. But 
when our measures are the subject of a 
general complaint at home, and an uni- 
versal ridicule abroad, will your lordships 
reject such a motion, in order to come at a 
motion that implies an approbation of all 
our late measures? I say reject, my lords, 


for the previous question is but a parlia- ° 


mentary method of rejecting. Whensuch 
a motion as this is thrown out by the pre- 
vious question, and another upon the same 
subject agreed to; it is as effectually re- 
jected, as if it had been rejected in ex- 
press terms, because it- can-never after- 
wards be agreed to, winch shews a very 
material difference between putting the 
previous question upon a motion of this 
nature, and putting It upon a motion that 
may the very next day be revived and 
agreed to. Therefore, if you throw out 
the noble duke’s motion, by means of the 
previous question, the whole world will 
think we have rejected it, in order to pass 
compliments upon our minister’s conduct. 
Will this, my lords, add to the character 
of this assembly ? Will it not occasion the 
most severe reflections among al] those 
that complain of our late measurés at home, 
and also among all those that make our 
measures the subject of daily ridicule 
abroad ? 

By rejecting this motion, therefore, we 
expose ourselves to the danger of univer- 
sal contempt both abroad and at home: 
by agreeing to it, we cannot expose either 
ourselves or the nation to the least danger. 


. 


Can our agreeing unanimously to such an. 


address as this, bea sign of any discord 
amongst ourselves, or of any jealousy -be- 
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tweem the king and his parliament? Or 
can it derogate from that. confidence, 
which we ought to cherish in our allies? 
My lords, if any discord should arise 
amongst ourselves, they.only are to blame 
who endeavour to reject this motion, in 
order to make way for some compliments 
to our minister: if any jealousy should 
arise between the king and his parliament, 
they only are to blame, who endeavour to 
screen our minister under the sacred name 
of majesty ; and if any disaffection should 
arise among the people, they only are to 
blame, who endeavour to get the parlia- 
ment to approve of what the people in 
general condemn. By agreeing to this 
motion we shall restore that confidence, 
which we ought to cherish amongst our 
allies: by rejecting it, and approving of 
our late measures, we shall reduce them 
to despair. They despise our ministers; 
they despise their conduct; their only 
hopes are in a free and independent Bri- 
tish parliament. If they find that the par- 
‘liament continues to approve of the minis- 
ter’s measures. by the lump, and without 
any enquiry, they will lose the only hope 
_they have left. They will no longer ex- 
pect any change of measures or ministers 
from the parliament; and they can ex- 
pect no wisdom or conduct from a minis- 
ter who has, for almost 20 years, been de- 
monstrating to the world, that he has nei- 
ther. wisdom nor conduct. He may have 
a little low cunning, such as those have 
that buy cattle in Smithfield market, or 


such as a French valet makes use of for - 


managing an indulgent master; but the 


whole. tenour of his conduct has shewn,- 


that he has no true wisdom. This our 
allies know and bemoan ; this our enemies 
know and rejoice in; and this the present 


dangerous state of affairs, both abroad and 


at home, is a melancholy proof of. 3 

I should avoid, my lords, the ungrateful 
task of shewing the blunders and errors in 
our late conduct, if the ministers them- 
selves had not made it necessary for me 
to undertake it. If they had asked no 
approbation, I should, for this day at least, 
have found no fault; but as they insist 
upon having a parliamentary approbation, 
and for that purpose to have one of the 
best motions I ever heard made in this 
House, rejected, I think I am bound in 
duty, both to your lordships and my coun- 
try, to.expose the weakness of their con- 
duct, and to shew that the present state of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, which 
they themselves allew.to be dangerous, 
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proceeds entirely from their own blunders: 
With regard to the present circumstances 
of this nation, we have been insulted and 
plundered by the Spaniards, for almost 
20 years. Did this proceed from the 
power of Spain, or the weakness of this 
nation? Every one knows. it did not. 
We had it always in our power to make 
that nation feel the weight of our resent- 
ment; and we let slip several opportuni- 
ties, when we might have done it in 4 most 
exemplary manner, when there was no 
danger of their being assisted by any power 
in Europe, and when we were sure of as- 
sistance from our allies, if they had. 
From whence then did our dishonourable 
and destructive patience proceed?) From 
the weakness of our minister, and from that 
alone: he did not foresee, or for some sel- 
fish end pretended he did not foresee, that 
if we let one insult pass unpunished, we 
were sure of meeting with a second. He. 
trusted to negociations and treaties, though 
he knew that such insults ought to put © 
an end to all negociation, and that such 
depredations were in direct violation of the 
most solemn treaties. In this case, was it 
not evident, that we could trust to no fu- 
ture treaty, that we could expect no secu- 
rity in time to come, but by a proper re- 
sentment of what was past? Yet he de- 
ferred resentmg for almost 20 years: he 
continued.to suffer notwithstanding the re- 
peated complaints of our merchants, and | 
the repeated addresses of parlianrent ; and 
the Spaniards continued to insult and - 
plunder. By this conduct the nation was 
rendered so contemptible, that the Spa- 
niards thought they might use us as they 
pleased: this made them redouble their 
depredations, and confirmed them in their 
obstinacy ; so that when our minister found 
himself obliged, for his own safety, to in- 
sist peremptorily upon satisfaction and se- | 
curity, the Spaniards, imagining from his 
former pusillanimous conduct, that he 
would not dare to begin hostilities against 
them, as peremptorily refused his demand. — 
Thus your lordships may see, that the 
war we are now engaged in, is. entirely 
owing to the blunder of our minister; for 
if the first insult put upon us.by the Spa- 
niards, after the treaty in 1721, had been 
properly resented, and full satisfaction and 
reparation peremptorily insisted on,. the 
paniards would not. have ventured upon 
a second, nor should we have had oc- ~ 
casion for any new treaty, because the old 
were sufficient, if they had been observed. 
But this, my lords, was not all; whilst our 
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minister, by his blundering timidity, to 
call it no worse, was encouraging the 
Spaniards to continue their depredations, 
ang to persist obstinately in their refusal 
of justice, by another train of blunders he 
was detaching from us every ally we had 
in the world, cementing a close union be- 
tween France and Spain, and establishing 
a lasting cause of quarrel between Spain 
and the emperor. By the time he had 
effected these wise purposes, the insolence 
of Spain fowards us grew insufferable : 
the people of this nation could bear it no 
longer ; they would not allow hint to bear 
it. Thus he found himself obliged to be- 
gin, or at least not to oppose our begin- 
ning hostilities against Spain, at the most 
- wnseasonable time he could have chosen 
during the whole course of his adminis- 
tration ; for that the time was unseason- 
able, I shall readily admit ; but we were 
under an absolute and dire necessity, and 
the necessity we were under, as well as 
the unseasonableness of the time, were 
both owing to our minister’s misconduct. 
These measures he was, or pretended to 


be led inte by the ridiculous conceit of 


preserving the tranquillity of Europe, and 
the peace of this nation, at a time when 
every year, every month was furnishing 
us with a just cause of war against Spain, 
and consequenily with a good reagon for 
disturbing the tranquillity of Europe, if 
we could, in order to have an opportunity 
for taking our revenge of the Spaniards, 
_ without danger of their being assisted by 
any other power in Europe. 

This, my lords, was the conduct of our 
minister in time of peace; and ‘since the 
war began, I am sure it has been no way 
mended. After what the noble duke, who 
must be allowed to be a good judge, had 
said upon the subject, I was really sur- 
prized to hear it Leelee that this House 
should acknowledge the minister’s great 
wisdom, in resolving to carry on this just 
and necessary war in the most proper 
places, and in the most vigorous and ef- 
fectual manner. 
told us when ‘the minister took this wise 
resolution, or how it appears that any 
such resolution-has been yet taken. I am 
sure, it does not appear from any thing 
yet done in any part of the world. This 
resolution ought certainly to have been 
taken as soon as we resolved to begin hos- 
tilities, and we ought to have begun hos- 
tilities by carrying this resolution into exe- 
cution: If we had done so, Spain would 
have been obliged to submit before this 


I wish the noble lord had 


/ 
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time: We might have put an end to the 


war by the first blow, if we had ajmed it ~ 


aright, and given it in the most vigorous 
and effectual manner. a: 
But instead of this, my lords, we have 
done next. to nothing. It is now a year 
and a half very near since we ought to 
have begun hostilities ; it is fifteen months 
since we issued orders for reprizals; it is 


‘thirteen months since we declared war: 


The war has already cost us three or four 
millions, exclusive of the loss our mer- 
chants have suffered from captures; and 
as yet we have done nothing besides taking 
a few ships and destroying a few castles. 
I am far from endeavouring to depreciate 
the service done by admiral Vernon at 
Porto Bella and Chagre; it was a most 
signal and surprizing service, considering 
how he was provided ; but it is but a trifle 
considering what we might have done, and 


what he would have done, had he been 


properly provided; and I will venture to 
say, it was neither intended nor expected 
by our minster. Can we then acknow- 
ledge his great wisdom in resolving te 
carry on the war in the most proper places, 
or in the most vigorous and effectual man- 
ner? I say, my lords, the minister’s great 
wisdom ; for this is what must be intended 
to be meant by every paragraph in our 
Address, that relates to any past measure. 
In such cases, it is not Ins majesty’s but 
his minister’s great wisdom we are to ac- 
knowledge; and thus his tools without 
doors will be instructed to explain it to 
the people. 

td your lordshi;s mean no such thing, I 
hope you will be cautious of giving them 


any such handle; for instead of giving. 


any man a pretence to say upon your au- 
thority, that the war has been. pushed in 
the most proper places, or in the most 
vigorous manner, 1 think you aught, as 
soon as possible, to enter into an enquiry, 
why it has yet been pushed in a vigorous 
an effectual manner in no place whatso- 
ever. If we were in danger at the be- 
ginning of the war of having another 
enemy, besides Spain, to engage with, it 
should have been a reason for our pushing 
the war at the beginning with all imaginable 
vigour, and with all possible dispatch, in 
order to force the Spaniards to a submise 
sion, or to reap some signal and lasting 
advantages for qurselves, before that other 
power could be prepared for assisting them. 
But why should this power be mentioned 
in our Address? They have not yet des 
clared against us, aad I am not for pra: 
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voking such a formidable power by words ; 
for words sometimes itritate more than 
deeds. If they should declare against us, 
or if they should attempt to prescribe or 
limit the operations of his majesty’s arms, 
we must stand upon our own legs. I hope 
we shall shew them that we are able to 
defend ourselves, and make them repent 
joining with our enemies. They labour 
under several disadvantages I could name, 
but as I am for deeds, when they become 
proper, and not for words, which can 


never be proper, I shall mention none of 


those disadvantages, because it might give 
hohe and can be of no service. 

owever, I may mention one advantage 
they have over us; They have a minister 
that is not only respectable, as they call it, 
but respected, both by the people and the 
king. This is a great advantage, for it is 
of infinite loss to a nation to be under the 
conduct of a minister hated and despised 
by the people: It destroys or renders use- 
less one half-of their power; because their 
enemies can do more with half than 
they can do with double the force. There- 
fore if we should at last be involved in a 
war oo France as well as Spain, I 
hope this House will use their endeavours, 
to have our affairs put under the conduct 
of those that have some credit and esteem 
among the people. If this-House should 
now begin to use endeavours for this pur- 
pose, it might perhaps prevent the nation’s 

ing engaged in such a heavy and dan- 
gerous war: for nothing can more en- 
courage France to join against us, than the 
httle vigour we have yet shewn in the pro- 


_ I know, my lords, it has been said, in 
excuse for our not having pushed the wat 
with more vigour and dispatch, that we 
could not spare any of the troops we had 
on foot at the beginning of the war; and 
that a body of land-forces were sent to the 
West-Indies as soon as troops could be 
raised, and a squadron and transport ships 
provided for convoying and transporting 
them thither. Suppose this: were true, it 
is very bad policy, in the present situation 
of the affairs of Europe, to make use of the 
argumenf. Does not every one know, that 
this nation cannot be invaded by a great 
force, as long as we have a superior fleet 
at sea? A numerous land-army cannot 
therefore be necessary, unless the greatest 
part of our own people be disaffected ; and 
will any one say, that we must have at 

$0,000 men in Britain and Ireland, 
to support the government against the 


on the Address of Thanks. 
disaffected? Will this induce foreign states 
to put a confidence in the power of this 
nation? Will this give weight to his 
majesty’s negociations, or enable him te 
form a-confederacy for supporting the ba- 
lance of power in Europe? | — 
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' My lords, the Revolution is a proof, that — 
when the peopleare generally disaffected, an 
army is not to be depended on. Ifa smatt 
foreign force should by any means come 
safe ashore in favour of the disaffected, 
both the people and the army would join 
them, by which means those that had -en- 
tered intoan alliance with his majesty, might 
meet with the same misfortune France met — 
with, by joining in an alliance with the 
late king James: they might thereby have 
the united power of Britain thrown iato 
the scale against them. It is therefore a 
most unwise, a most wicked, and a most 
false insinuation to pretend, that out of 
30,000 men, the number of regular troops 
we had in Britain and Ireland when the 
war began, we could not spare 4 or 5,000 
to be sent directly to the West-Indies. 
And it is as unwise, and as false to pretend, 
that we could not in a few weeks have pro- 
vided a number of ships sufficient for 
transporting them, and a squadron suf- 
ficient for convoying them. At the time’ 
of the Revolution, the Dutch provided a 
squadron of fifty men of war, and ‘tran- 
sports for 14,000 men, of which a great 
number was cavalry, in three months time, 
for accompanying the prince of Orange to 
England. I say, my lords in three months 
time, for it was in July that the first reso- 
lution to assist the prince of Orange was 
taken by the states general, and they pre- 
pared with such expedition, that soon 
after the beginning of October, a fleet of 
50 men of war, 25 frigates, 25 fire-ships, 
and near 400 transports, with an army of 
10,000 foot and 4,000 horse were ready to 
sail, and actually did sail, upon the 19th of 
that month. Ifthe Dutch were able to fit 
out such a fleet in three months, shall it 
be pretended, will any one dare to in- 
sinvfate, that the British nation was not 
able to fit out a squadron of 20 or 30 men 
of war, and transports for 6 or 7,000 men, 
all infantry, in less than eighteen months ? 
Those that make such insinuations are, I 
am sure, more solicitqus about making an 
excuse for the minister, than they are 
about the character of their country, or the 
credit of their sovereign. : 
Thus it appears, my lords, that our pre- 
sent situation, dangerous as it must be 
confessed to be, is entirely owing to the 
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misconduct of our minister; and I shall 
immediately shew, that the present un- 
lucky situation of the affairs of Europe is 
chiefly owing to the same cause. ‘That 
the affairs of Europe are at present in a 


_- most unsettled state, that the balance of 


power is in the most imminent danger, is 
confessed by the friends of our minister, 
and is by them made an argument for our 
approving of his conduct. How just this 
argument is, I shall leave to your lordships 
to consider.. The affairs of Europe must 
be re-settled, the balance of power must 
be re-established, either by a most. dif- 
ficult negociation, or by a most dangerous 
war; and this nation must, in either of 
these methods, have a principal share. If 
by negociation, shall we trust the ma- 
hagement of that negociation to those 
who have been for 20 years negociating 
with Spain, and instead of adjusting any 
one difference between the two nations, 
have rendered every one of them more 

erplexed, and have at last negociated us 
into a war? If by war the affairs of Europe 
are to be re-settled, shall we trust the 
management of such adangerous war to 
those, who have for near 18 months been 
carrying on a war against the languid and 
defenceless kingdom of Spain, without 
reaping any one advantage to their native 
country, or doing-any notable mischief to 
the enemy? The present unlucky situation 
of the affairs of Europe is, therefore, as 
strong-an argument as can be urged, for 
our enquiring into, instead of approving the 
conduct of our minister, and for our de- 
claring in our address upon this occasion, 


as the‘noble duke has desired, that we will | 
exert ourselves in our high capacity of | 


hereditary great coyncil of the crown. 
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death: the time is uncertain, but the event 


is infallible; and therefore common pru- 


dence directs us to provide as soon as_pos- 
sible, against every misfortune that may. 
ensue from a person’s death. The House 
of Austria began early to provide against 
the death of the late emperor by the prag- 
matic sanction; and if we had early 
enough taken proper measurés for gua- 
ranteeing that settlement, the present un- 
fortunate state of Europe might have been 


prevented. The pragmatic sanction is far 


from being a late or a novel invention ; it 
is founded upon the Pacta Conventa m 
1703, between Leopold and his two sons, 
Joseph and .Charles: they were sensible 
of the prejudice their family would suffer 
by a division of its dominions, they fore- 


saw the danger that would ensue from a 
disputed succession, and. therefore they 


agreed, that the females as well as the 
males of their House should be established 
in the right of primogeniture. In 1718, 
this agreement was drawn into the form of 
asettlement:- or entail, and laid before the 


| emperor’s council, where it was confirmed 
and the pragmatic sanction, the name them. 
In 1720, this . 


given to it, established. 
pragmatic sanction was received and con- 
firmed by the states of Austria, and soon 
after, an application was made to us: for 
our guarantee. We had then an oppor- 
tunity of getting the affairs of Germany so 
settled, as would have prevented any dis- 
putes; but our present minister, who then 
began to have a great influence upon all 


our measures, had, it seems, laid it down’ 


as a@ maxim, to preserve a close corres- 


pondence with the court of France; and, 


therefore, lest we should disoblige that 
court, we absolutely refused the suit made 


If it could be said, that our minister has | tous by the court of Vienna, or to give 
had no hand in bringing the affairs of | ourselves any trouble about the misfortunes 
. Europe into their present dangerous, | that might be occasioned by the emperor’s 


I may say dreadful situation: if it could 
be said, that their present situation is en- 


. death. 


‘This, my lords, threw the emperor inte 


tirely owing to unforeseen accidents, and | the arms of Spain, and the affront soon 
not to any error in his conduct; yet his | after put by the court of France upon that 
conduct with regard to. Spain must eon- | of Spain, together with our minister’s re- 
vince every impartial man, that he neither | fusing the sole mediation offered, for ad- 


knows how to conduct a negociation, nor | justingall the differencessubsisting between . 


how tocarry onawar. Butcan it be said, | Spain andthe emperor, which he refused. 
that he has had no share in bringing the | likewise for fear of disobliging France, 
affairs of Europe into their present dis- | made Spain as ready te fly into the arms of 
tressed condition, or that this distressed | the emperor, which produced the treaty of 
condition is owing to any accident? Can | Vienna between these two powers in 1725. 
the emptror’s death be called an accident? ; I shall say nothing, my lords, of theterrible 
Can the death of any man be called an ac- | phantoms our minister took occasion from 
cident? My lords, it isa true and a com- : this treaty to frighten us with. The over- 


mon proverb, nothing is more certain than! grown power of the House of Austria, 


| 
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and that voracious creature Don Carlos, 


that was to swallow us all up, must be re-_ 


membered by every man that has read or 
heard - of the transactions of those times. 
Nor shall I trouble your lordships with re- 
marks upon our counter treaty of Ha- 


nover, which led us into. such a. train of 


blunders, misfortunes, and expence ; be- 
cause it has been often and sufficiéntly ex- 
posed. 1 shall only observe, that our 
conduct after that, for some years, made it 
impossible for the court of Vienna to make 
any farther progress in the pragmaticsanc- 
tion, or .in guarding against the mis- 
fortunes that were like to ensue upon the 
emperor’s death. At last, in 1731, our 
minister, in order to get out of 'a snare he 
had led himself into, agreed at once to an 
absolute guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, without taking the least care to ad- 
just the differences that subsisted between 
the House of Austria and the other 
princes of Germany, and, I believe, with- 
out the least thought how he was to make 
good that guarantee; for even the Dutch 
were at first no parties to that treaty ; 
though they were afterwards prevailed on 
to accede to it upon certain conditions, by 
the good conduct of a noble lord I have 
m my-eye. 

_ But the difference between the Dutch 


conduct and ours is, in this respect, very 


remarkable; wejumped intothis guarantee 
without obtaining, without, I believe, asking 
any one advantage for ourselves, for the 
reason I have already assigned. The 
Dutch stood aloof for-very near a twelve- 
month, and made use of this handle to 
ebtain, both from the emperor and us, 
almostevery favour they could ask. They 

ot us to interpose and to procure a peace 
or them with the Algerines, though it was 
very much our interest to have prevented 
it ; and they got us to interpose, and get 
a difference then subsisting between them 
and Denmark, accommodated to their own 
satisfaction, though it was our interest to 
have protracted that dispute. They got 
the emperor to settle the affair of East- 
Friseland, so far as he could, to their 
liking; and to give them a security for 
the payment of a sum of money due to 
them on account of the barrier in Flanders, 
besides several other advantages: and at 


last they did not accede but upon con- 


ditions, and not till after the pragmatic 

sanction, had been guaranteed by the diet 

of the empire. Will any .one say, that 

the Dutch are’ not as much concerned 

about preserving entire the possessions of 
[ VOL. XI.j 
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the House of Austria as we are? Will any 
one say, we are. not as able to stand upon 
our own legs as the Dutch are >: We had, 
it is true, very little toask from the House 
of Austria in favour of ourselves ; but we 
might have obtained some concessions. in 
favour. of some princes, that would have 
made the guarantee of the pragmatic 
sanction. a less knotty point than Jit is like 
to prove. a oe ; 
The imperial court having thus, as Ihave 
said, my lords, obtained the guarantee of 
this nation, they immediately -applied 
themselves to the diet of Ratisbon, and 
got the pragmatic sanction established, 
and guaranteed by almost the unanimous . 
consent of the princes and states of the 
empire, even before the Dutch had ac- 
ceded to that guarantee. The electors 
Palatine, Bavaria, Saxony, and the little 
bishop of Freysengen, whom the duke of 
Bavaria got to join with them, were the 
only princes that protested against it: ‘of | 
these the elector of Saxony-has since join- 
ed in the guarantee ; and the others did 
not protest against it on account of any 
claim that either of them pretended to the 
whole or any part of the dominions of the 
House of Austria, but on account of 
Hungary and those other Austrian domi- 
nions being included in the guarantee, 
which were properly no part of the empire. 
From this account your lordships will 
see, that the establishment of the prag- 
matic sanction was long delayed, . even in 
the empire itself, by the blunders of our 
minister, and by his most unaccountable 
attachment to the court of France.’ But 
this was not the sole bad consequence of 
his misconduct ; The pragmatic sanction 
was guaranteed, but the differences among | 
the princes of the empire remained un- 
adjusted, and no care was taken for pre- 
venting disputes about the election of an 
emperor, 
then emperor, before the empire’s having 
chosen a king of the Romans, both whien 
points might have been settled, if we had 
taken right measures for that purpose be- 
fore guaranteeing the pragmatic sanction 3; _ 
but as one blunder generally leads a man 
into a second, and from that to a third, 
our minister was drove headlong into this 
guarantee bya blunder he had ‘committed 
in the treaty of Seville. a ae 
This, my lords, is one of the chief causes 
of the present dangerous state of affairs in| 
Europe, and the other cause is still nore 
manifestly owing to his misconduct.. By 
his causelessly picking a quarrel with the 
{2 T) sO 
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emperor, on account of the treaty at 
Vienna in 1725, and by the measures he 
took’ after the treaty of Hanover, he re- 
stored and cemented an union between the 
courts of France and Spain, and threw a 
bone of contention between the courts of 
Madrid and Vienna, which produced the 
war in 1733 against the emperor; and by 
our inactivity in that war, the emperor was 
_ divested of the two Sicilies, and the whole 
dukedom of Lorain annexed to the crown 
of France; and, which was worse than 
either, not only a distrust, but a sort of 
resentment created in the court of Vienna 
against this nation, which makes me doubt- 
ful, whether the death of the late emperor 
was a loss or an advantage to us. But what- 
ever it was to the nation, I am convinced, 
it was an advantage, at least a temporary 
advantage, to our minister; for while he 
continued: in the administration of our 


affairs, and the emperor lived, France knew’ 


we could expect no assistance from the 
‘court ef Vienna. This left them at full 
liberty to: join with Spain against us; and 
they would probably have done so before 
this time ; but by the emperor’s death their 
attention was drawn another way, which 
made them suspend declaring against us. 
The emperor’s death was, therefore, a tem- 
porary advantage'to our minister; but if 
we do not now play our cards very dex- 
trously, which, | am persuaded it is not in 
his power to do, this temporary advantage 


may end in the thraldom of Europe, and. 


the ruin of this nation. 
I hope, my lords, I have now shewn, 
that whatever danger there may be in the 
resent situation of the affairs of Europe, 
it is entirely owing to the misconduct of 
the ‘minister, whose measures we are now 
desired implicitly toapprove of ; but though 
I must allow the danger to be great, yet 
if this nation acts with tolerable prudence 
and vigour I do not think it near so great 
as it has been represented; and therefore 
I cannot think it was right to mention 
the emperor’s death in the manner in which 
it is mentioned in his majesty’s specch. 
We ought not, in such an anticipated 
manner, to suggest jealousies and fears 
about the balance of power, and the liber- 
ties of Europe. The pragmatic sanction 
Is a@ security against all attempts upon 
either. Let us consider, my lords, that 
the pragmatic sanction was but lately 
guaranteed by France for a very valuable 
consideration; and that no power in Eu- 
rope will attempt any thing against that 
settlement without the assistance of France. 
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If the present French ministers shouldbegin - 


to act against what they guaranteed so 
lately as in the year 1738, it would render. 
them as odious as the French ministry was 
in Lewis the 14th’s time, which at last 
raised such a confederacy against that 
nation, as made their grand monarchtremble 
upon histhrone. Such abarefaced breach 
of ‘faith would hang like a load of iron 
about their necks: it would draw the ven- 
geance of all the powers.of Europe upon 
them ; and therefore I cannot believe they 
will attempt any such thing, unless they are 
prompted -to it by a supposed timidity or 
perplexity in the counsels of this nation. 
This they may perhaps, from our late con- 


‘duct, have some ground to suppose ; and 


for this very reason, we ought tu agree to 
the noble duke’s motion, in order to shew 
them that our future counsels are to flow 
from a very different fountain. | 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords; if the present crisis of affairs 
did not, in my opinion, require from us 
something extraordinary upon this occa- 
sion, I should most readily agree to the 
noble duke’s motion, because I think our 
duty and affection to his majesty cannot 
be more strongly or more emphatically ex- 
pressed, than they are in his motion; but 


as several ciroumstances of affairs abroad . 


require from us some particular expressions 
of duty and affection adapted to those cir- 
cumstances, and as the noble lord near 
me has taken care to make use of expres- 
sions in his motion extremely proper for 
this purpose, I must be for our agreeing to 


the second motion, though I have all ima- | 
ginable regard for the first, as well as I | 


have for the noble duke that made it. 

The objections I have hitherto heard 
against the second motion are all founded 
upon a supposition, which, I think, cannot 
be drawn from any thing expressed in the 
motion. It is supposed, my lords, that 
the second motion contains an implied ap- 
eoeptie of all our. past measures. 1 

eard the noble lord make it; I afterwards 


heard it read over at your table; I have. . 


since read it over by myself with the utmost 
attention, and I protest I cannot find. so 


much as an implied approbation of any © 
‘one measure lately transacted. 


It contains 
indeed an express approbation of some of 
his majesty’s resolutions, which he. has 
been pleased to mention to us in his speech 
from the throne; but those resolutions, 
call them his majesty’s or. call them the 
minister’s, which your lordships. will, are 
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suchas I am certain, no noble lord in this 


House, nor any man in the nation, that 
wishes well to his country, will disapprove 
of.. His majesty has told us, that he is 
resolved to carry on the war in the most 


‘proper places, and in the most vigorous 


and effectual manner ; in answer to which 
the noble lord proposes, that we should 
acknowledge his majesty’s great wisdom, 
and his adherence to the true interest of 
his kingdoms, in resolving to carry on the 
war in the most proper places, and in the 
most vigorous and effectual manner. We 


are not to thank his majesty for having 


carried on the war in the most proper 
places, or in the most vigorous and effectual 
manner; we are only to acknowledge his 
wisdom in having resolved to do so: And 
is not this a right resolution? Is there 


any man in the kingdom will say it is 


wrong ? 

By this therefore we do not approve of 
any past measure; we do not approve of 
any thing that has been done; we only 
approve of what his majesty resolves to do, 
and this.every one of your lordships must 
approve of, whether you express it in your 
address or no. It is the same with regard 
to the other resolution, and the only other 
resolution referred to by any thing pro- 

osed in the second motion. His majesty 
in his Speech has told us, that if any other 
power should interpose, and attempt to 
prescribe or limit the .operations of his 
arms, he is resolved not to be diverted or 
deterred by that or any other incident, 
from those just or vigorous measures which 
he is pursuing, for maintaining the honour 
of his crown, and the undoubted rights of 
his people; and in answer to this, it is 
proposed by the second motion, that we 
should acknowledge his majesty’s wisdom, 
and his adherence to the true interest of 


‘his kingdoms, in not suffering himself to 


be diverted or deterred from carrying on 
the war in the most proper places, and in 
the most vigorous and effectual manner. 


Is this so much as an implied approbation | 


of any late measure, or of any thing that 
has been done? Is it any more than an 
approbation of his majesty’s resolution not 
to suffer himself to be diverted or deterred ? 
And is, not this a resolution that every 
well-wisher to this kingdom must ap- 
prove of? | 
The other parts of his lordship’s motion 
contain nothing but assurances, and, I 
think, very proper and very necessary as- 
surances, of our concurring with and sup- 
porting his majesty in all proper measures, 
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dignity and honour against any insults, for 
frustrating any designs formed agamst us, 
and for maintaining the balance and the 
liberties, of Europe. Therefore, my lords, 


.the late conduct of our ministers, or. if 


your lordships please, the minister, has 
nothing to do in this debate, nor is it ab- 
solutely necessary to answer any of the ob- 
jections that-have been made to it; but as 
I think myself personally concerned, I 
hope your Jordships will forgive me, if I 
endeavour to vindicate some of those mea- 
sures that have been found fault with, es- 
pecially as I am resolved, in doing so, to 
take up as little of your lordships’ time as 
possible. The noble lord that spoke last, 
whose knowledge in political affairs is ver 
extensive, and whose judgment I shall al- 
ways have a great regard for, has been ~ 
pleased to inform us of a fact which, I 
confess, I was before an utter stranger to. 
As I do not pretend to any great know 
ledge of those affairs in which I have had 
no concern, I shall readily own, that I 
knew nothing of any application’s having 
been made to us by the court of Vienna, 
for our guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, so early. as soon after the year 1720. 
But if such an application was made, and 
we at that time refused the request, I can- 
not think it was for the reasor the noble 
lord has been pleased to assign: there 
might be several other reasons, and even 
the noble lord himself has. been pleased to 
hint something of what was, I believe, the 
true reason. At that time there were se- 
veral differences subsisting between the 
court of Vienna and some of the other 
powers of. Europe, particularly Spain. We 
perhaps thought the court of Vienna a 
little intractable, as has often been the case, 
and that therefore it was proper for us to 
delay yielding to their request, till we 
should get them to make such concessions 
as might engage other powers, particularly 
Spain, to join with us in that guarantee. 
this was the rcason for our refusing our 
guarantee at that time, it was a very pru- 
dent reason, even according to the noble 
lord’s method of arguing;. and it is more 
probable, that this was our reason, than - 
that any unaccountable attachment to the 
court of France could be the cause of our 
delaying at that time to guarantee, the. 
pragmatic sanction. : | 
However, my lords, it is very probable 
the court of Vienna conceived a resent- 
ment against us upon that account, which 
resentment was soon after very much 


_ 
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heightened by the dispute about the’ Os- 
tend company ; and as Spain had likewise 
_ aresentment against us, on account of our 
refusing to deliver up Gibraltar, which, 
they said, the late king had promised, this 
joint resentment threw these two courts 


intothearins of one another,and made them | 


join in those unjust and dangerous engage- 
ments, which they entered into by the se- 
ret articles of the treaty concluded at 
Vienna in 1725. These engagements, my 
lords; made it necessary for us to concert 
and conclude the treaty of Hanover; and 

when by that treaty, and the wise and vi- 
gorous measures we took in pursuance of 
it, both the emperor and Spain saw it was 
not in their:power to hurt us, or to sup- 
pert the. Ostend trade in defiance of us, 
or, in short, to carry any of their projects 
_ against us into execution, the court of Vi- 
enna found it necessary to reconcile them- 
selves to us by sacriticing their Ostend 
company, and the court of Spain by giv- 
mg up the pretensions they made to Gi- 
braltar. We had then an opportunity to 
reconcile ourselves with both these courts, 
which it is always our interest to do as 
soon as we can upon reasonable and ho- 
nourable terms; and to reconcile them 
with one another, which it is the interest 
ef Europe as well as ours to have done, 
provided that reconciliation be founded 
upon a design to preserve, and not to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of Europe. This we 
did'by getting the emperer to consent to 
the introduction of Spanish troops into 
Italy, and by getting Spain to join with us 
in the guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, both which we accomplished in the 
year 1731. : 

- Thus, my lords, it appears, that our de- 
lay in guaranteeing the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, was not owing to any misconduct in 
our ministers, but to the misconduct of the 
eourt of Vienna, in setting up an East In- 
dia company at Ostend, contrary to the 
title by which they held the Netherlands, 
and in entering: into such engagements 
with Spain, as could not but raise the in- 
dignation, as, well as resentment of this 
nation, The haughtiness and obstinacy 
of that court are well known :, it required 
& long time as well as vigorous measures 
to prevail with them to make proper and 
just concessions to us, to the Dutch, and 
to the Spaniards. As soon as we found 
them willing to do this, we guaranteed the 
pragmatic sanction: the court of Spain 
very soon after did the same; and if the 
Dutch did not immediately come into that 
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guarantee, it was owing to their form of 


government, whith made it necessary for 
us to lead the way, in order to furnish an 
argument to that party amongst them that 
were for the guarantee, for prevailing with 
those that were against it. , 

But, suppose, my lords, the Dutch had 
absolutely refused to guarantee the prag- 
matic sanction; suppose they did not or 
would not see their real interest, was that 
a reason for us to neglect ours? Suppose 
they lie by, or perhaps assist in‘ overturn- 
ing the liberties of Europe, would that be 


a reason for us to do the same? We were 


therefore in the right to agree to that gua- 
rantee, as soon as we found the court of 
Vienna ready to do what was proper for 


that purpose ; and if any disputes remain- — 


ed among the princes of.the empire, if no 
method was settled for preventing disputes 
about the election of an emperor, it was 
owing to the nature of things, and not ‘to 
any misconduct in us; for it the guaran- 
tee had been delayed, till all these mat- 
ters should be settled, I am convinced, it 
would never have been agreed to. These 
disputes micht have remained, but the 
pragmatic sanction’s being guaranteed by 
the empire, by Muscovy, by Spain, and 
by Great Britain, if all the parties had been 
sincere, and the court of Vienna satisfied 
with the security they had obtained, would 
have prevented any power in Europe from 
daring to disturb the tranquillity thereof, 
on account of any of those disputes. But 
the insincerity of Spain, which soon after- 
wards appeared, could neither be foreseen 
nor provided against ; nor could it be ima- 
gined, that the court of Vienna would enter 
into a concert with Muscovy for over~ 
awing the election, and forcing a king 
upon the republic of Poland. 

This, my lords, leads me of course to 
consider our conduct when the war broke 
out between France and the emperor. It 
is very certain, that war was occasioned 
by the conduct of the court of Vienna 
with regard to the aflair of Poland ;.. and 
we are here to consider, that the only at- 


tachment we have to the court of Viera’ 


is on account of preserving the balance of 
power in Europe. We are on this: ao- 
count to shew ‘ourselves friends to the 


‘House of Austria, as long as they do- not 


attempt to overturn that balance; but we 


are not tobe the slaves of that house, and © 
to fight their battles whenever they havea, 
‘mind, or engage in every quarrel they may 


draw upon themselves. ‘The preservation 


of the balance of .power and liberties of 
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preserving entire. the dominions of’ the 
House of Austria, as in taking care that 
none of those dominions shall devolve to 
any potentate in Europe, whose power by 
that accession may become dangerous to 
the public liberty. The emperor had 
drawn that.war upon himself, and there- 
fore we were not obliged by any treaty or 
alliance to assist him. We were only to 
take care that neither France nor Spain 
should, by the event of that war, get such 
an accession of power as might endanger 
the balance of- power in Europe. ‘This 
was the maxim the Dutch went upon as 
well as we; and it was a right maxim. 
But suppose it had been otherwise, it 
would have been very dangerous for us, 
and of the most pernicious consequence 
to our trade, to have engaged in that war, 
whilst the Dutch remained at peace, and 
consequently in an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of trade and commerce. It was 
therefore our business to delay engaging 
till the Dutch found it necessary to en- 
‘gage as well as we: this they would have 
done, if France and her allies had pushed 
their success too far: for preventing this, 
it was necessarv for us to make prepara- 
tions, and in this the Dutch kept equal 
pace with us, so far as the forms of their 
republic would admit. : 

I hope, my lords, I have now made it 
appear that the present state of aflairs in 
Karope, however dangerous it may be, is 
not owing to any misconduct in our minis- 
ters. It is entirely owing to the late em- 


peror’s riot having had a son, to the dis- 


union among the electors about chusing a 
successor to the imperial dignity, and to 
the emperor’s dying before this disunion 
could be removed: These must all be al- 
lowed to be accidents, because every one 
of them might have happened otherwise ; 
and to these accidents the present unset- 
tled state of affairs in Europe is solely to 


* be attributed. . Then as to our conduct in 


our late negociations with Spain, every 
one knows it was such as was reconmmended 
by the parliament itself; for the parlia- 
ment always advised his majesty to try 
what could be done by peaceable means, 
before having recourse to warlike ; and if 


- the negociations were drawn out to a great 


length, it was owing to the tender regard 
his majesty had for the trade of his sub- 
jects, and the advice of his parliament, 
which made him resolve not to have re- 
course to arms, till he was absolutely ‘cer- 
tain that no other method would prevail. 


7 


on the Address of Thanks. 


Europe, does not so much depend upon ! Not only the method of negociation was. 
recommended by parliament, but every 
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material step of that negociation has been 
approved by parliament, therefore I am 


surprized to hear it now found fault with. .’ 


And as to our conduct since the war 
began, 1 am convinced no fault will be 
found with it by those who consider the 
circumstances we were in when the war 
broke out. Our not sending a land-force 
to the West-Indies sooner than we have 
done, was entirely owing to the few troops 
and the few seamen we had in the nation, 
when it became necessary for us to begin 


hostilities; and to our being obliged to. 
provide for our defence at home, and for | 


the security of our valuable possessions in 
the Mediterranean.. te 

I am far from saying, my lords, that 
30,000 regular troops in Britain and Ire- 
land are necessary for supporting the go- 
vernment against the disaffected, or for 
preventing our present happy establish- 
ment from being overturned by a- sudden 
invasion with a small number of troops. 
The people are so generally well-affected 
to his majesty, and to our present. happy 
establishment, that, in all. human proba- 
bility, we should at the long run be able 
to defeat any insurrection that could be 


made by the disaffected, or any invasion 


that could be suddenly made for assisting 
them, even though we had not one regular 
regiment in the kingdom. But, my lords, 
we are to think of and provide for the 
quiet of the people, as well as for the sup- 
port of the government; and therefore 
we are to consider how to prevent, as well 
as how to defeat any insurrection or in- 
vasion. For deteating an insurrection or 
invasion, after a long struggle and a great 
deal of mischief done to the country, it 
may not perhaps be necessary to keep 
near the number of 30,000 regular troops 
in Great Britain and Ireland; but tor 
taking away from our enemies at home all 
hopes of success, and thereby preventing 
an insurrection: and for taking away from 
our enemies abroad all hopes of being able 
to do us any notable mischief, and thereby 


preventing an: invasion, I will say, that | 


30,000 regular troops is the least number. 
we ought to keep up in Britain and Ire- 
land, even in time of peace, and by much 
too small a number in time of war; and 
therefore I will say, that we could not in 
prudence spare to send any land forces to 
the West Indies, till after we -thad con- 


siderably augmented our army at home; 


beeause, though it would not have ex- 
8 
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ete our government to the danger of tained in the noble duke’s motion, and I ° 
eing overturned, it would have exposed | believe, if they are understood in the sense 
us to the danger of having our domestic | he meant them, no objection can be made 
tranquillity interrupted by an insurrection | to any one of them. However, I must ob- 


or invasion; and I am sure, the best way 
for enabling ourselves to prosecute the 
war abroad with vigour, is to preserve the 
tranquillity at home with care. 

But suppose, my lords, we could have 
spared some of our land-forces, we could 
not get seamen enotgh at first for fitting 
out all the squadrons we had occasion for, 
and for providing a sufficient number of 
transport-ships. We had been for a lon 
time in profound peace, for which, I think, 
‘we ought to thank our ministers, though 
several lords seem now to be of a contrary 
opinion. We had seldom, for many years, 
had occasion to fit out any great number 
of men of war; by which our national 
stock of seamen came by degrees to be 
reduced to a number scarcely sufficient 
for carrying on our trade, and for man- 
- ning the number of ships of war we usually 
keep in commission in time of peace. At 
the beginning of this war we were obliged 
to keep one very strong squadron upon 
our own coasts, especially as Spain was 
actually preparing to invade us, and as we 
were not very sure what another power 
might do, if we had laid ourselves open to 
an invasion. We were obliged to employ a 
great many ships of war for convoying 
and protecting our trade; and we were 
_ obliged to keep a strong squadron in the 
Mediterranean for protectiig Gibraltar 
and Minorca, especially the latter, which 
was actually threatened with an attack. 
These preparations, which were indispens- 
able for our own defence, made it impos- 
_sidle for us to provide, at the very begin- 
ning of the war, such a powerful squadron, 
and such a number of transports, as were 
necessary for making a vigorous attack 
upon the cnemy in the West-Indies. This 
was at the very beginning of the war re- 
solved on; preparations were made for it 
with the utmost expedition; and if the 
fleet had met with a fair wind as soon as 
it was ready, we might perhaps, before 
now, have heard some joyful accounts of 
yts succcss. , 

I have now, I think, my lords, answered 
all the objections that have been made to 
our conduct, or to the motion which the 
noble lord was pleased to propose; and 
shall conclude with giving my reasons for 
preferring his motion to that made by the 
noble duke. My lords, I am far from find- 
ing fault with any of the expressions con- 


| 
| 


serve, that there are some words in what 
he has proposed, which, I think, in pru- 
dence ought to be left out, because: the 
may be misunderstood ; and if they should, 
it would of course occasion a breach be- 
tween the two Houses, which, in the pre- 
sent conjuncture, would be of the most 
fatal consequence. When I say this, 1 am > 
persuaded every one of your oe 
supposes, that I mean the words, ‘ To 
which all other councils are subordinate 
and accountable.” This expression is so 
general, that I am afraid it may be mis- 
understood by the other House. I am 
convinced the noble duke does not mean 
any such thing, but I am afraid, should we 
make use of such an expression in our ad- 
dress, the other House would suppose, we 
thereby meant to assert some sort of juris- 
diction over them, which would of course 
make them insist upon an. explanation; . 
and the two Houses might very probably 
disagree about the terms of this explana- 
tion. 

Therefore, my lords, if we were to 
agree to this motion, I think an Amend- 
ment ought to be made,. by leaving out 
these words, before we agree to it; but I 
think the whole, ag well as this particular 
expression, is too general. I shall admit 
that the noble duke, so far as he goes, has 
expressed himself, as he always does, in the 
strongest and clearest terms; and for this 
reason, I hope, your lordships will avoid 
putting a negative upon the motion: but 
the present conjuncture of affairs, both 
foreign and domestic, is so critical, that 
we ought not to content ourselves with ge- 
neral expressions of duty and affection to 
our sovereign, however strong, however 
clear those expressions may be. His ma- 
jesty has in his speech repeated to us his 
resolution to prosecute the war in the 
most proper places, and in the most vigo- 
rous and effectual manner; this is a -right 
resolution, and our approving of it in a 
particular manner, will have great. weight 
with our declared enemies, in making them 
resolve to submit betimes to reasonable 
terms. His majesty has in his Speech in- 
sinuated some danger of another power’s 
attempting to limit the operations of war 
against our declared enemies, but that he is _ 
resolved not to bediverted or deterred from 
those just and vigorous measures he is: 
pursuing: this isa right resolution, and 
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our approving of it in a particular manner 
will certuinly be of great advantage to the 
nation ; it may alter the resolutions of our 
secret enemies; when they see that both 
the king and parliament of Great Britain 
are resolved not-to be diverted or deterred 
from prosecuting the war in the most pro- 

er manner for bringing it to a speedy and 

appy: issue, it may prevent their daring to 
attempt what they are at present Nesta 
resolved to attempt;, and our declared 
enemies being thus rendered destitute of 
all hopes of succour from our secret ene- 
mies, they will immediately think of avoid- 
ing the storm which, they will then see, 
can be avoided no otlier way, but by a 
speedy submission to what they themselves 
must confess to. be reasonable. 

Thus, my lords, with regard to our own 
affairs, it will be of great advantage to the 
nation, and therefore I think it absolutely 
necessary for.us to give his majesty upon 
this occasion, in a particular manner, our 
thanks for the vigorous resolutions he has 
taken, and the strongest and most particu- 
lar assurances, that we will stand by and 
support him: in those resolutions. And 
with regard to the affairs of Europe, can 
we at such a critical conjuncture omit to 
assure his. majesty,. that we will stand 
by and support him, im adhering to the en- 
gagements. he is under, for maintaining 
the. balance and liberties of Europe, on the 
event of the late emperor’s death? We 
know, my lords, what. a brittle thing a 
treaty is, let it be never so solemn. The 
pragmatic. sanction is, it is true, gua- 
ranteed; but to those that are willing, the 
election of an emperor may probably fur- 
nish a loop-hole for getting out of that gua- 
rantee; and our neglecting upon this oc- 
casion to return a proper answer upon 
this subject, would shew such a lukewarm- 
ness in the parliament of Great Britain, 
with regard to the balance and liberties 
of Europe, as might very much encourage 
those ho are already too willing to en- 
croach upon both. For these reasons, my 
lords, I think we ought to take care, in 
our Address upon this occasion, to return 
@ proper and a particular answer upon 
each of these heads; and as the noble lord ' 
in the motion he has been pleased to make, | 
has expressed himself in the handsemest | 
manner upon each of these heads, I must | 
give it the preference to that made by the | 
noble duke; but as the latter, so far as it 
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order to come at the second motion, I shall: 
take the liberty to move your lordships 
for the previous question with regard to 
the first. _ 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords ; as I never did, as I hope I 
never shall desire to screen myself, or any 
of my friends, behind the throne, I shall 


always be cautious of bringing hismajesty’s ~~ 


name into any debate in this House; but. 
upon this occasion I must be more cau- 
tious than usual, because in this debate it 
is impossible to argue with that freedom 
which becomes a member of this House, 
without taking such liberties with our past 
measures, and what are said to be our pre- 
sent resolutions, as would ill suit with the 
name of majesty: therefore, when I talk 
of measures or resolutions, I shall do what 
every lord in this House ought; I shall 
substitute the name. minister instead of 
majesty, and I hope your lordships will do 
me the justice to suppose, that whatever I 
may say, however I may express myself, 
it is far from my heart to intend the least 
reflection upon my sovereign. 

I shall likewise, my lords, be at all times 
extremely cautious of giving praise, either - 
to the measures or the resolutions of mi- 
nisters; because their measures are often 
wrapt up in such clouds, that I cannot. 
clearly discern them, and their secret re- 


‘solutions are too often contrary to their 


open professions. But when I see minis- 
ters begging hard for a little incense, and 
endeavouring to have a motion rejected, 
with which even they themselves can find 
no fault, in order to make room for enco- 


‘miums which they themselves have pre- 


pared, I shall always then be for denying 
their request, till I have examined into 
their merit. ‘ Latet anguis in herba,’ L 
shall then think a most reasonable and ne- 
cessary suspicion, and therefore I shall be 
for turning over, and searching narrowly 


‘into the weeds under which the serpent. 


may lie concealed, before I set a foot in 
any of those steps which they desire me to 
tread. ; . > | 
As the minister’s resolutions are chiefly 
the subject of this debate, it is proper I 
should begin with them; and here, my: 
lords, I must observe, that it is very un- 
usual, if not unprecedented, for this House 
to thank or applaud any minister for his 
resolutions. I have heard of ministers, 


goes, is so genteelly, and at the same time | generals, and even private men getting the. 
so warmly, expressed, I would not have a| thanks and applauses of this House for 
negative put upon it; and therefore, in | important services rendered to their coun-. 
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try; but 1 do not remember to have ever 
heard of any man’s getting the thanks -of 
either House of Parliament for a resolu- 
tion, he said, he had taken. Therefore, 


so far as I remember, what is now desired. 


of us must be allowed to be without pre- 
cedent; but this I should have no great 
concern about, if I thought it would like- 
wise be without consequence. The ne- 
cessary consequence of our acknowledg- 
ing the wisdom of any resolution will be 
this: the world will from thence suppose, 
that we were fully convinced of the minis- 
ter’s having taken such a resolution ; and 
if. it should afterwards appear from his 
conduct, that he had never taken any such 
resolution, what will the world think of our 
penetration and integrity? They must 
condemn either one or the other; they 
will, probably, condemn both; and of what 
fatal consequence this may be to that cha- 
racter which we ought to preserve both at 
home and abroad, | shall leave your lord- 
ships to judge. 

After what is premised, I shall beg 
leave, my lords, to examine the resolutions 
which the minister tells us he has taken. 
He says, he has resolved to prosecute the 
war in the most proper places, and in the 
most vigorous and effectual manner. My 
lords, he told us the same thing at the 
close of last session: can any one say, 
that it:-has since been prosecuted in any 
: place, or in any manner? We must there- 

fore conclude, either that the resolution 
was not then taken, or that it has since 
been altered ;: and is this a reason for our 
- believing that it is now taken, and that it 
_wiil be pursued, only because he says so? 
A formidable squadron with a fleet of 
.transports has now sailed, very lately, my 
lords ;; but it is not the first time he has 
gent out formidable squadrons to do no- 
thing. As the same minister formerly 
‘sent out a squadron to persuade the Spa- 
niards to give up their ships, this squadron 
may perhaps be sent out to persuade the 
Spaniards to give up their settlements, 
and their persuasions will, I am convinced, 
have as little effect. I therefore wish your 
lordships would suspend your acknowledg- 
ments, till you are convinced of the reso- 
lution’s being taken, by its effects. I am 
sure, from the minister’s past conduct, 
your lordships have no reason to believe, 
that he will ever prosecute any war, or any 
foreign measure in which there is the least 
difficulty, with vigour and effect. After 
the treaty of Hanover, he prosecuted a 


“war against the Spaniards, or at least he 
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allowed them to prosecute a war against 


this nation, for above two years: did he 
on his part prosecute it with vigour or ef- 


fect? He has been negociating with the. 


Spaniards ever since the treaty of Seville, 
about obtaining satisfaction for past inju- 


ries, and security against future: they in-- 


deed, during most of that time, prosecuted 
their depredations with vigour and effect ; 
but can it now be said, that he negociated 
with vigour or effect? He has now been 
prosecuting open hostilities against Spain 
for near seventeen months: has he yet 


done any thing? Has he attempted any 


thing that, had it proved successful, would 
have compelled that haughty and obsti- 
nate nation to submit to equitable terms? 
Does not the world know, does not the 
world stand amazed, that:we have not as 
yet done any thing? Does it not seem as 
if some malign planet hung over our coun- 
sels, and retarded or disappointed every 
vigorous resolution? And shall we upon 
an pd dixit acknowledge the wisdom of 
such a minister, in resolving to prosecute 
the war in the most proper places, and in 
the most vigorous and effectual manner ? 
Another resolution, my lords, which we 
are ‘to acknowledge the wisdom, and there- 
‘by confess-the truth of, is, that our minis- 
ter has resolved not*to be diverted or:de- 
terred from the just and vigorous measures 


he has resolved to pursue, by the attempts 


of any power whatsoever to limit, or pre- 
scribe bounds to our warlike operations. 
Here, my lords, are two facts which we 
are to affirm the truth of, without the least 
ground but the minister’s ipse dizit. We 


are to affirm, that some foreign power 


threatens, or seems inclined to attempt to 
limit the operations of the war on our side ; 
and we are to affirm, that our minister has 
resolved not to be diverted or deterred by 
those threats or appearances. These are 
two facts which we are to affirm the truth 
of, at least the whole world will conclude, 
that. we believe them to be true, if we 
should agree to what the noble lord has 
proposed; and I wish the noble lord that 
made the motion, or any other lord, would 
shew me, what parliamentary authority we 
have for believing either. es 
Our gazettes, I know, my lords, have 
told us, that- the French have sent two 
squadrons to the West Indies; and from 
the nature of things we may suppose, that 
they will endeavour to limit our warlike 


operations against Spain, because it istheir 


interest to do so, if they find they can do 
it without exposing themselves to great 
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danger. But is a common newspaper an 
authority upon which we can found an 
resqlution? _My lords, as members of this 


House, we do not, know that they have: 


sent aship to the West Indies, nor do we 
know that they have ever made the least 
insinuation of their being resolved to inter- 
pose in the war between us and Spain ; 
and, I am sure, it is no compliment to our 
minister to imagine that they will dare to 
interpose, because we must grant that he 
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his past conduct, we must, I think, con- 
clude, not only that he has been diverted 
and deterred by the court of France from 
doing what he ought to have done, but 
also that he has been influenced and led 
by that court, to do many things which he 
ought not to have done: and therefore, 
before we believe, or give cause to others 
to think we believe, that he is now resolved. 
not to be diverted: or deterred by the me- 
naces or attempts of France, we ought to 


has negociated to very little purpose, if | stay till we are convinced of it by what he 


the French have any ground to think that 
they may support Spain in such’ an unjust 
war against this nation, without exposing 
themselves to any great danger. We have 
therefore no parliamentary authority for 
believing that the French will attempt to 
limit. our operations of war against Spain, 
nor have we any authority from the nature 
of things, without supposing that the mi- 
nister deserves to be censured, instead -of 
having his wisdom acknowledged. 

_. But suppose, my lords, we had a par- 
liamentary authority for believing, that 


‘the French have sent their squadrons to 
the West Indies, and that they have sent 


them thither with a design to limit our 
operations against Spain, as they have not 
yet openly and publicly declared their de- 
think, it would be wrong in us to 
take notice of it in our Address: J think 


it was wrong to put any words relating to. 


it into his majesty’s Speech. It is a sort 
of boasting, which is never right either in 
public or private life. Let us do, my lords, 
and not boast of what we shalldo. Let 
us shew, by our actions and not by our 
words, that we are not to be diverted or 
deterred from doing whatever we think 
proper for maintaining, the honour of the 
crown, and the undoubted rights of the 
people. In all cases of danger, it is arule 


— not to believe a fellow that boasts of what 


he will do; and if we apply this rule to 
the present case, we ought from thence to 
conclude, that our minister is not resolved 
not to-be diverted or deterred by the court 
of France from pushing the war against 
Spain .in the most proper places, and in 
the most vigorous and effectual manner. 

~ This, I say, my lords, we ought to con- 
clude, if we had no other reason besides 
his boasting manner of declaring his reso- 
lution ; but if we consider his past conduct, 
especially his conduct since the beginning 
of the present war, we have many addi- 
tional reasons for concluding, that he nei- 
ther has. taken, nor is capable of taking 


y 


any such resolution. When we consider 
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oes, and not by whac he says. In all‘his 
past measures he has never said that 
ie was, he has often affirmed that he 
was not diverted or influenced by the 
court of France, though from his actions 
it has plainly appeared ; and that it may 
“still more evidently appear, I hope your 
lordships will give me leave to make a few- 
observations upon what the noble duke 
has been pleased to say in excuse for our 
minister’s conduct, in which the noble 
duke may, perhaps, think himself’ per- 
sonal]ly concerned, but if he does, I believe 
I may assure him, that he thinks worse of 


| himself than any man in the kingdom does, 


- The noble duke was pleased to say, that 
if we refused to guaranty the Pragmatic 
Sanction when it was desired of us soon 
after the year 1720, the reason was, be- 
cause there were then some differences 
subsisting between the emperor and Spain, 
If this, my lords, was our reason for re- 
fusing the guarantee at that time, was it 
not a strong reason for our accepting of 
the sole mediation soon after offered to us, 
for removing those differences? It cer- 
tainly was; but our’ minister was deterred 
by the court of France from accepting of 
that mediation, as well as he was from 
agreeing to the guarantee, though it was 
very much the interest of his country to 
have accepted of the one, and agreed ta 
the other, | 
_ With regard, my lords, to the secret én- 
gagements said to have been entered into 
by the courts of Madrid and Vienna in the 
year 1725, they were so positively and so 
babii denied by the emperor and Spain, 
as well as by a great party in this king- 
dom, that if our ministers could have pro« 
duced any positive proofs of such engage- 
ments having been entered into, I am sure, 
they would for their own vindication have 
published them; and even suppose the 
fact had been true, such engagements 
might have raised our indignation, but 
ought not to.have raised our resentment, 
We ought to have despised them, hecause 
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they were such as it was impossible for the 
contracting parties to execute. But I am 
fully convinced, and ail the world now be- 
lieves, there never were any such engage- 
ments. The case was quite otherwise. 
We were invited to accede to that treaty, 
and it was very much our interest to do 
so, in order to restore the ancient alliance 
between this nation, Spain and the empe- 
ror. This was diametrically opposite to 
the interest of the court of France, there- 
fore they resolved to prevent it; and our 
minister being then, as he has been ever 
since, very much under the influence of 
the court of France, the story of these se- 
cret engagements was cooked up by that 
court, perhaps in concert with our minis- 
ter, in order to prevail with his late ma- 
jesty to come into their measures ; and by 
the same sort of influence this nation was 
afterwards made the cat’s paw for break- 
ing off all correspondence between the 
courts of Madrid and Vienna, for esta- 
blishing a lasting cduse of quarrel between 
them, and for restoring and confirming a 
firm union between the courts of France 
and Spain. 
_ As to the Ostend company, my lords, it 
was an affair with which we had very little 
to do, any dther way than as it right 
breed a quarrel between the emperor and 
the states general: in this light, indeed, 
it was our business to prevent, if possible, 
tlie setting up of any such company ; and 
if we had strenuously opposed, and peremp- 
torily declared against the setting tp of 
any such company, we might have pre- 
vented the granting of their charter; but 
after the charter was granted, I am sure it 
was not’ the business of this nation to be 
more forward and more zealous than the 
utch in taking measures against it. I 
doubt much if the Dutch, notwithstanding 
the influence their East India company 
have upon their public affairs, would on 
that account have come to an open rupture 
with the emperor; because their company, 
By lessening their profits for a few years, 
might have ruined the Ostend company, 
without engaging their government in the 
dispute. But as the Ostend company 
would have interfered very much with the 
_ French India trade, then in its infancy, 
“and as our minister was under the influence 
_ Of the court of France, he was prevailed 
on ‘to represent the ‘Ostend’ company, ‘as 
an affair of the utmost consequénce to this 
natin, and to make it a condition sine qua 
von in the continuation or renewal of ou 
friendship with the emperor. 7 
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There was therefore no oné reason it 
the world, besides the influence of the 
court of France, that could induce this 
nation to conclude the treaty of Hanover ; 
and much less was there a reasoh for our. 
taking those measures afterwards which 
put this nation to so great expence, run 
It into such a labyrinth of negociations, 
created an open rupture between -us and 
Spain, and had like to have ted us into @ 
war, in conjunction with France and 


Spain, against the emperor. If the de- 
siva of the treaty of Vienna had been to 
attack this nation or the Dutch, we were 
sufficiently provided for our defence, and 
even for assisting the Dutch, without 
putting ourselves to any new expence, tilf 
after the attack had been begun; and if 
the design of that treaty was to attack the 
French, I am sure it was none of our busi- 
ness to prevent it. 

I was really surprized to hear the noble 
duke assert, that by the treaty of Seville 
the Spaniards gave up their pretensions to. 
Gibraltar. By that treaty, my lords, a 
gave up nothing; all their disputes with 
us, and all the pretensions they had set up 

st us, were left in suspence ; and we 
expressly yielded up a point which was of 
the most pernicious consequence to the 
affairs of Europe, and was a new demon- 
stration of the influence the court of France 
had over our minister. I mean the mtro- 
duction of Spanish troops into Italy, which 
we not only consented to, but engaged to’ 
assist in making it good. This was like to 
have engaged us in a war against the em- 
peror; and to avoid this, which our mi- 
nister foresaw no British parliament could 
be Libera on to approves he was led on 
to the precipitate and ill-conducted treaty. 
with the He be in 1731, by which he 
guaranteed the pragmatic sanction in-the 
most absolute terms, and engaged in‘a de- 
fensive alliance with the emperor, as ex- 
press and general as any that could be 
concluded. | | 

This treaty stood in full force in the 
year 1733. The emperor had done no- 
thing I know of to disoblige us: there- 
fore, to know whether we were obliged to 
assist him at that time, when he was at- 
tacked by France, Spain, and Sardinia, we 
must consider the afinirs of Poland, which, 
the French pretended, were the cause of 
that attack. I shall not enter into the dis- 
pute, whether Augustus or Stanislaus was’ 
duly elected king of Poland: perhaps nei- 
ther of them was; but this I will say, that 


it was of dangerous consequence to the 
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interest was of greater bak i and con- 

hen had with 
Spain, it was our interest at gny rate to pre- 
serve 9. close correspondence with the court 
of Vienna. The preservation of the ba- 
lance of power in Eurove was not then the 
only attachment we had to that court: 
our own immediate safety was another and 
a stronger attachment. We might have 


- foreseen what we are now so much afraid 


of; we might then have foreseen the 
slanger of having France and Spain united 
in @ war against us; and therefore, for 
our own immediate safety, we ought to 
have supported at any risk pur alliance 
with the court of Vienna, unless we were 
resolved to bear with the insylts and de- 
predations of Spain, as long as they had a 
yaind-to continue them; which was, per-' 
haps, the resolution of our minister, and a 

_ resolution he seemed resolved to stand to 
if the spirit of the nation had not forced 
him to alter it. 

The war therefore is no proof of any 
alteration in his conduct, farther than he 
js forced to by the spirit of the people ; 
and the prosecution hitherto gives some 
people a suspicion, that he designed it ra- 
ther as an amusement for our own people, 
than as a method for compelling the ene- 

_my to do us justice: at least, I am sure, 
we have as yet no proof. of his not being 
dwerted or deterred, by the menaces of 
France, from prosecuting the war in a vi- 

orous and effectual manner; and as I 
ve shewn, that in other parts of his 
conduct, he has been often deterred by the 
court of France from doing what he ought 
.to have done, and even influenced by them 
to do: what he ought not to have done, I 


. think we ought to wait for such a proof 
before we make him any acknowledgments 
alpen that head. 


. For this reason, my lords, I cannot 
agree to that part of the noble lord’s mo- 
‘tion, which proposes our making 
‘ledgments tothe minister for his wisdom 


im the resolutions he has taken; and as 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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stand by him with our lives and fortunes, 
in the prosecution of the just and neces- 
sary war in which he is engaged, is as 
much as we can say with regard to the 
present war; and if your lordships think 
it necessary, you may add, or in any war. 


in which his majesty may be necessaril 


engaged, for maintaining the balance an 
liberties of Europe, on the event ef the 
late emperor’s death. | 


Lord Chotmondeley : 


My lords; I believe it will be found © 
upon examination, that no custom, good 
or bad, was ever introduced without some . 
reason; and by enquiring into the reason 
or cause of any custom’s being first intro- 
duced, we may generally determine, whe- 
ther it be in itself good or bad.. The 
custom, therefore, of returning in our ad- 
dress, a particular answer to every thing 
the king is pleased to communicate to us 
by his speech from the throne, let it bea — 


bad or a good custom, is not withaut-its 


cause; and that cause, I believe, is to be 
found among the many good alterations 
that were made in our constitution by the 
happy Revolution.. Before that time, our 
kings were seldom very fond of parlia- 
ments, and consequently not very fond of 
communicating their measures to them. 
They seldom communicated to parliament, _ 
either what they had done, or what th 

intended to’do ;.and no wonder, for their 
measures were generally such, as they 
knew the parliament would not approve 
of. Whilst this.cqntinued to be the case, 
there is nothing strange in seeing the ad- 
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dresses of both Houses of Parliament con- 
ceived in general terms; for the parlia- 
ment could not descend to particulars, 
when nothing particular had been said to 
them in the speech from the throne. But 
’. as the public measures, since the Revolu- 
tion, have generally been such as were de- 
signed, at least, for the public good, they 
have been particularly communicated to 
parliament, at the beginning of every ses- 
sion, by the sovereign’s speech from the 
throne; and this, most reasonably, I think, 
introduced the custom of our being a little 
more particular in our addresses, by way 
of answer to that speech. 
Another reason, my lords, for intro- 
_ ducing this custom, may be drawn from the 
different methods of granting the sums 
necessary for the support of our govern- 
ment. lefore the Revolution, all the sums 
necessary for the support of our govern- 
ment were granted in general, and with- 
out appropriating any particular part of 
them to any particular service; but since 
that time, particular clauses of appropria- 
' tion have been introduced. The sums ne- 
cessary for the support of the civil list, 
are granted at the beginning of each king’s 
reign, for the term of the king’s life, and 
are particularly appropriated to that ser- 
vice, but with regard to all other services, 
the sums necessary for them are granted 
but from year to year by parliament, and 
are all appropriated by parliament to 
their particular respective services, which 
creates a much greater dependence in the 
crown upon parliament, and makes it. ne- 
cessary for the sovereign to communicate 
pace to his parliament the measures 
e intends to pursue, as far as they can be 
communicated consistently with the pub- 
lic good; and this again makcs it necessary 
for us to be a little more particular in those 
addresses, which are intended as answers 
to his majesty’s speech from the throne. 
ese, my lords, I take to be the rea- 
sons for introducing that custom, which is 
now so much exclaimed against, and which 
we are desired to abolish, though the rea- 
sons for it are now as strong as they were 
when the custom was first introduced. I 
believe none of your lordships will find 
fault with any of the alterations ‘which 
gave birth to this custom: I believe 
they will be allowed to be both pru- 
dent and necessary ; and therefore, I can- 
not condemn a custom, which appears to 
be founded upon alterations so highly com- 
mendable. At least, I shall not condemn 
it, till I see it producing effects much 
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worse than any I can at present appreliend 
from it. Itis asort of mutual complaisatice 
between king and parliament, which, m 
my Opinion, can never produce,any bad’ 
effect: because it is allowed to be of no — 
such authority, as to influence any of our ~ 
future proceedings: And as the custom 
has been now so long established, I thmk, 
we cannot alter it, without giving the world 
cause to think, that we disapprove some 
part of what his majesty has been pleased 
to communicate te us in his speech from the. 
throne, which, I am convinced, is not what 
your lordships intend; because, I thmk; 
his majesty has said nothing in his speech 
but what your lordships must -approve: 
You must approve his majesty’s resolving 
to en the war in the most proper places, 
and in the most vigorous and effectual 
manner: You must approve his being re- 
solved not to be diverted or deterred from 
prosecuting these measures, by the threats 
or attempts of any power whatsoever ; and 
you must approve his majesty’s being re- 
solved to adhere strictly to the engage- 
ments he is under, for maintaining the 
balance and liberties of Europe, on the . 
event of the Jate emperor’s death. 8 
_ These, my lords, are all of them wise. 
and good resolutions ; let them be his ma- 
jesty’s resolutions, as lam convinced they 
are, or let them be the minister’s resolu- 
tions, as it is possible they may, they are 
such as your lordships must approve of. 
Let them be taken, or not taken, pursued 
or altered, still they are’ such as must be 
approved by every man that wishes well to 
his country; and as-his majesty has men» 
tioned them in his speech, your lordships 
ought, I think, to testify your approba- 
tion of them by mentioning them in your 
address. If I thought that those con- 
cerned in the administration had not come 
to any such fixed resolutions, notwith- 
standing what his majesty has said im his 
speech ; or if I thought that any one, who 
has the honour of being admitted into hig 
majesty’s councils, would advise him to 
alter, or not to pursue these resolutions’; 
so far from its being an argument with | 
me, not to say any thing of them: in’ our 
address, it would be an argument for our 
mentioning them in the most particular 


manner, and approving of them in the 


most express and peremptory terms that 
could be invented ; and the reason is very 
plain: If such resolutions are not already 

taken by every one concerned in the ad- 
ministration, a strong recommendation of 
them from this assembly would compel 


» 
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their being immediately taken: If there 
were a probability, that some one in his 


- majesty’s councils would advise him not 


to pursue these resolutions, a particular 
and express recommendation of them from 


this august assembly would deter the bold- 


est from giving his majesty such pernicious 
counsel. : 

- This consideration, my lords, is with 
me: & most prevalent one for agreeing to 
the noble lord’s motion. It will enforce 
those resolutions, which his majesty has 
been pleased to tell us he has come to. 
It will shew his ministers what advice they 
ought to give him, and what advice they 
must not dare to give him: It will shew 
our enemies, both secret’ and revealed, 
what they must expect; and it will shew 
our friends, both abroad and at home, 
what they may hope for from his majesty’s 
arms, not only in the present war, but in 
any other his majesty may be necessarily 


' engaged in, for preserving the balance and 


liberties of Europe. These will, I think, 
be the effects of our agreeing to the noble 
lord’s motion ; and as there is nothing in 
it that implies the least approbation of any 
past measure, or that can any way pre- 
vent our enquiring into past measures, and 
censuring such of them, as may upon en- 
quiry appear to be wrong, there is not, I 
think, the least danger in our agreeing td 
it; but in altering our method of address- 
ing at this critical conjuncture, which will 
be the consequence of our agreeing to the 
noble duke’s motion, I think there is not 
only great danger, but some sort of injus- 
tice. The noble lords. who have argued 
in favour of the first motion, have said, 
that we ought not to approve, or to say 
any thing that may look like an approba- 
tion-of past measures, without a previous 
enquiry. I am sure we ought as little to 
do any thing that may look like a censure 
of past measures, without a previous en- 
quiry ; and as our forsaking a custom that 
has been so long established, will, in my 
opinion, look very like a censure of past 
measures, I shall therefore be against al- 


_ tering our method of addressing, especially 


as there is nothing now proposed, that can 
look like an approbation of any past mea- 
sures, or our consenting. to any future 
measures, but such as must be approved 
of by every man in the nation. | 
But suppose, my lords, we were now to 
of addressing, which 
has obtained for so many years: Suppose 
we ‘were now ‘to return to the ancient 


method of addressing his majesty in ge- 
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notice of any thing he has been most 
aciously pleased to communicate to us 


In his speech from the throne; yet, ever 


according to this method, I do not think, 
the noble duke’s motion can answer the 
purpose which every lord, who has spoke 
in this debate, seems to intend. If weare . 
in our Address to make only some general 
professions of affection and duty to his 
majesty, surely those professions ought to — 
be as general and as explicit as possible; 
which is far from being the case with re- 
gard to what the noble duke has been’ 
pleased to propose. He has proposed, for 
us to assure his majesty, that we will stand 
by him with our lives and fortunes, in the 
rosecution of the just and necessary war 
in which he is engaged. Is this, my lords, 
a general profession of our duty to his 
majesty? Is it not a limited profession; 
confined to the prosecution of the present 
war? Are we not in duty bound to stand 
by his majesty with our lives and fortunes 
against all his enemies? Why then should. 
we confine it to his enemies in the present 
war? This part of the noble duke’s motion, 
I am persuaded, your lordships will agree, © 
stands in need of some amendment, before 
it can be agreed to, even according to this 
favourite plan of addressing in general 
terms ; aud as to the other part of it, I 
must think it a sort of deviation from that 
very plan now so warmly contended for.. 
_ My lords, if we are to keep in such 
general terms, as to say nothing of what 
has been done, or is to be done, why should 
we come to be so particular as to what we 
ourselves are resolved to do? That we are 
the hereditary. great council of the crown, 
has never, I am sure, of late years, been 
denied, and therefore 1 can see no reason - 
for our asserting that character upon the 
present occasion ; but if it were, from any 
late transaction, become necessary for us 
to assert this character, I think it would 
be quite unnecessary and even dangerous 
to add the words, ** To which all other 
councils are subordinate and accountable.”” 
The other, House of Parliament has always 
assumed the character of being one of his 
majesty’s councils, and I believe they will 
not admit, that they are either subordinate 
or accountable to this House; therefore, 
our adding these words would be of the 
most dangerous consequence, because it 
would certainly create a breach between 
thetwo Houses. Wemay, if it were neces- 
sary, assert our character ashereditary great 
council of the crown, without adding any 
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words that can give offence to the other 
House ; and I hope we shall always exert 
ourselves in that capacity, as may best 
tend to the promoting the true interest of 
our sovereign and country; but why we 
should begin this session with declaring, 
‘in a particular manner, that we will do so, 
I can see no reason, especially as his ma- 
jesty has not, in his speech from the 
throne, made use of any expression that 
may lead us to the making of such a de- 
¢laration. From such an extraordinary 
and unsought declaration, the world would 
suppose, either that this House. had in 
former sessions been deficient in its duty, 
or that his majesty’s other councils had 
led him into very destructive measures. 
The former of these suppositions would, 
in my opinion, be a very undeserved re- 
flection upon this assembly, and the latter 
would be such a reflection upon his ma- 
jesty’s conduct, or if your lordships’ please, 
the conduct of his ministers, as f shall not 
be for giving rise to without some previous 
enquiry into their conduct. 
_. Thus, my lords, I hope, I have shewn, 
that the first motion must undergo several 
amendments, before it can be agreed to; 
and as the second stands in need of no 
amendment, as it. contains nothing but 
what we may agree to, and sit ships 
every thing we ought to say upon this oc- 
_casion, it will be saving your lordships a 
great deal of trouble and time, to set aside 
the first motion by the previous question, 
in order to come at the second, which may 
be agreed to without any amendment. 
For this reason, as the previous question 
must now:be put with regard to the first 
motion, I shall give my negative to it, in 
order to have an opportunity of giving m 
afirmative to the next question, which will 
Of course be, to agree to what has been 
proposed by the noble lord’ near me; and 
gniboth I hope to have the concurrence of 
the majority of this House. | 
_ My lords, I have carefully avoided say- 
ing any thing in justification of our Jate 
measures, which does not proceed fram 
my being conacious, that any of them were 
wrong, but from my being convinced, that 
their justification or condemnation has 
nothing to do in this debate. The noble 
lord’s motion, in favour of which I have 
_ been arguing, has nothing in it relating to 
any past measure: It may be agreed to 
by those who condemn, a3 well as by those 
- who approve of our late measures; and 


therefore I am surprized to find your Jord- ‘ 
ships’ time taken up with lgng criticisms | 


} its ruin. 
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, upon our late conduct. Political measures 


are of such a nature, that the worst ma 

be justified, the best may be condemned: 
By which I mean, my lords, that something 
may be said in justification of the worst, 
and some ill natured criticisms may be 
made upon the best public measures that 
were ever pursued ; but I must be of opi- 
nion, that in both cases the presumption 
lies against those, who unseasonably brin 

the subject before such an assembly; an 

whether or no the present time be seasone 
able, I must leave to your lerdships to 
judge. The question now before us dogs * 
not, I am sure, require any such discussion, 
nor have we before us the materials proper 
for such a purpose ; and therefore, f think, 
the presumption at Jeast lies against those 
who have, some way or other, hooked into 
this debate a long criticism upon our late 
conduct. : 


The Duke of Argyle: 


My lords; I rise up to explain some 
things in the motion I teok the liberty to 
make to you, which I find, have been very 
much mistaken by the noble lords whe | 
have spoke against it. J believe no lord 
doubts of my being for our standing by hig 
majesty with our lives and fortunes, in thig 
or any other war he may be necessarily 
engaged in. My lords, I am for standing 
by his majesty against all his enemies, 
whether they be Spaniards, or French, — 
Irish, Scottish, or English ; nay even against 
thase, if there be any such, that are in his 

rivy council. These last have always 
sek found to be the most dangerous ene- _ 
mies to the kings of this country; and 
against them our sovereign has nothing te 
depend on, but the wisdom, the honour, 
and the integrity of this assembly. A 
king may have ministers and privy coun- 
sellors, that, fer their own private ends, 
advise him to pursue such meagures, a6 
may end in his destruction. If this should 
ever happen to be the case, it is then that 
this House has an opportunity of shewing 
their duty to their sovereign, by shewaing 
their contempt of his ministers; but if, at 
such'amelancholy conjuncture, thereshould 
be @ majority im this House so blind as not 
to perceive the private views of the male 
mister, or s0 Corrupted 9s to gacrifice the 
interest of their king apd country to the 
places and pensions, which the minister 
has to bestow, the sovereign would then 
have no eouncil bold ae to.warn him 
of his danger, nor. the ceyntry any as 
sembly that could in a legal way prevent 
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_ As to those that are his majesty’s de- 
‘clared enemies, he has none, I think, at 
present, at least none worthy the notice of 
this House, but the Spaniafds; and there- 
fore I thought it was sufficient for us to 
declare, that we will stand by him in the 
prosecution of the present war against 
them, or any that shall take their part; 
for this is implied in the general declara- 
tion I have proposed ; but as to his ma- 
jesty’s secret, and the worst of all his 
bosom enemies, as we are his majesty’s 
great hereditary council, it is our duty to 
be always upon the watch against them ; 
and I thought it was incumbent upon us, 
m this time of foreign danger, to assure 
his majesty, that we would be mindful of 
our duty in this respect, by exerting our, 
selves in our high capacity of hereditary 
great council of the crown, in such a man- 
ner as might best tend to the promoting 
the true interest of his majesty, and our 
country. Surely, my lords, it will not be 
apposed, that by the words, “ To which 
all other councils are subordinate and ac- 
countable,’ I meant to include the House 
' of Commons? I do not believe any man 
in the nation will think'so. I meant only 
to inclade his majesty’s privy council, his 
cabihet council, or his council of one, if 
he has any such ; and I thought it was ne- 
- cessary to insert these words, to put the 
members of these councils in mind of 
their being subordinate and accountable 
to this assembly ; for it is so long since we 
exerted ourselves in this capacity, it is so 
nik since we had any of these gentlemen 
under our examination, that, I am afraid, 
they begin to forget their subordination, I 
-4m afraid they begin to think, that we are 
“accountable to them for our behaviour in 
fhis assembly, and that they ate account- 
‘able to none but their master. 
Having thus explained my motion, I 
- hope your lordships will think it isno way 
--. deficient in those declarations of duty and 
affection, which we ought upon this oc- 
_casion to make to his majesty, and that 
there is no expression in it, that can give 
a reasonable cause of offence to. any as- 
sembly, or any man in the nation. And 
now I am up, I must observe, that the noble 
- lordwhospokelast,seemsto havevery much 
mistaken what I have said about the custom 
we have lately fallen into, of Pans So very 
particular in our address, as to leave no- 
thing untouched that has been mentionedin 
his majesty’sspeech fromthethrone. I said, 
.there are several persons in the adminis- 
tration, who must remember when this 
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custom was first introduced: When I said 
so, I did not mean the oldest among them. 
The custom is fay from being coeval with 
the Revolution: It was not so much as in- 
troduced till many years after, and did not 


‘become in any sort an established custom, 


till after I had the honour of a seat in this 
assembly. It may perhaps be the effect of 
what has happened since the Revolution: 
It may be the effect of the many taxes 
since that time necessarily imposed, and 
the many posts and places thereby cre- 
ated; but it neither was, nor could 
be the effect of any of the good al- 
terations in our constitution, that were in- | 
tended or obtained by the Revolution: It 
was the effect of what I must now call a 
blind complaisance for the crown, or rather 
for the ministers of the crown, and an ef- 
fect that I have always thought ridiculous. 
I have often said, both in jest and earnest, 
as several lords here present can testify, 
that it is ridiculous in us, without. the least 
previous consideration or enquiry, to re- 
peat and applaud in our address, every 
thing that a minister may, for that very: 
purpose, contrive to have inserted in his 
majesty’s speech from the throne, 

But this custom, it seems, my lords, ri- 
diculous and absurd as it is, we must not 
alter, lest we should thereby seem, without 
any proper enquiry, to censure or disap- 
pore the conduct of the administration. 

oes not every one of your lordships see, 
that this argument will always be as good - 
against abolishing this ridiculous custom, 
as itis at present? But this argument is 
not now, nor ever can be of any weight ; 
for every man in his right wits must sup- 
pose, that the alteration in our conduct 
proceeds from our being convinced, : that 
the custom was bad, and not from our 
being convinced, that the conduct of the 
administration has. been wrong ; and there- 
fore our returning to our ancient method of 
addressing cannot so much as seem tobe a 
censure or disapprobation of any past mea- 
sure. Supposing therefore, we had, from all 
outward appearance, the greatest reason 
to applaud and extol our late conduct, 
yet this could be no argument against our 
forsaking such a ridiculous custom ; but 
when outward appearances operate acet | | 
against the late conduct of our public af- 
fairs, when our conduct has become an ob- 
ject of sorrow to our friends, and of mirth 
to our enemies, then surely it is high time 
for this House to forsake a custom, that 
must lead them inte a seeming sort of ap- 
probation of such a conduct. - 
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- I am not at all surprised to see the noble 
Jords, who argue for the continuance of 
this custom, avoiding as much.as possible 
any sort of disquisition into our past con- 
duct ; but when a seeming sort of appro- 
bation is desired, is it unseasonable. for 
this House to enter into that disquisition ? 
Is it not our duty to enquire, whether 
there is any seeming foundation for that 
seeming sort of approbation? And may 
not that enquiry be founded upon outward 
appearances? This, my. lords, is what we 
are now upon: we are examining our late 
measures according to outward appear- 
ances, and these, J am sure, will afford us 
a very good foundation for a seeming sort 
of censure, but not the least foundation 
for any thing that may look like an ap- 
-probation. Let us examine our late con- 
duct either in peace or war,and I am sure, 
according to all outward appearance, we 
shal] find good reason to condemn it in 
both. _ Our tedious and perplexed nego- 
ciations, the Convention in which they 
were summed up, nay every step taken to 


prevent a war, was infamous, and tended. 


only to make a war unavoidable at last. 
The excuse now made for the continuance 
of these negociations, should make parlia- 
ments extremely cautieus of being direct- 
ed by ministers in the drawing up of any 
of their addresses to the crown. The.ad- 
dresses that were drawn up and presented 
by parliament upon the repeated com- 
plaints of our merchants, were, as every 
_ one knows, chiefly penned by our minis- 
ters, and now these very addresses are 
made an excuse for the most dfshonoura- 
ble negociations that ever an unconquered 
nation submitted to carry on: I say dis- 


-honourable, my lords, for it was disho-| 


nourable as well as pernicious, to treat 
with a nation, that would not so much as 
discontinue her depredations during the 
time of the treaty. Whilst there were any 
hopes of success by negociation, whilst the 
minister could say, there were any hopes 
~(and every one knows he is pretty good at 
asserting) the parliament was loth to put 
, an end tothem by condemning them, lest 
the minister should have said, that he 
would have procured satisfaction and se- 
curity to the nation by peaceable means, 
if the parliament had not prevented it; 
‘but now we may speak feel, and I will 
say, it was ridiculous to expect either sa- 
tisfaction or security by fair means from 
the court of Spain, after their treating us 


go haughtily in the negociation previous 


to the treaty of Seville, - 


» 
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From all outward. appearance, tliere- 
fore, we must condemn every step of our 
late conduct in time of peace; and, I am 
sure,no man can say we have as yet any rea~ 
son toapprove of our conduct in time of war. 
I do not, my lords, pretend to know a great 
deal of the theory of war, but [ have learned 
something from practice; and by the best 
judgment I can from thence form, I must 
conclude, that no one reasonable step has. 
been taken for the prosecution of the war, 
either before or since we began to commit 
hostilities: this is my opinion, and this - 
a a I will venture. to support against 
the most learned in the theory of war. 
The operations of war, my lords, are not 
like the steps of a negociation: for judg- 
ing of the former we have no occasion for 
papers, memorials, or letters. When a 
war has been carried on for 18- months, 
without so much as one attempt made for 
attacking the enemy with vigour and ef- 
fect, every man may, without diving into 
secrets, determine whether this has been. 
owing to our own weakness or the strength 
of the enemy; and if to the former, whe-. 
ther it has been owing to a weakness, in 
the nation, or to a weakness in the coun- 
sels of those that conduct the affairs of the 
nation. Mr. Vernon has demonstrated, 
that our inactivity cannot be owing to the 
strength of the enemy; and will any one 
say, that out of 30,000 men we might not 
have sent 4 or 5,000 land forces to the 
West Indies, as soon as we resolved upon. 
hostilities against Spain? With regard . 
therefore to our conduct in the war, I 
think we have good reasons, founded, not 
upon outward appearances, but upon cer- 
tain facts, for testifying our disapprobation 
of it, or at least for refusing to say any 
thing in our address, that may look like 
an approbation ; and that the address pro-~ 
posed by the noble lord will imply a sort 
of approbation, must, I think, appear evi- 
dext to every one who considers the im- 
port of the several paragraphs. _ 

To carry on the war, my lords, in the 
most proper places, and in the most vigor= 
ous and effectual manner, and not to suffer 
ourselves to be diverted or deterred from 
those measures, is certainly a sign of great 
wisdom, and of a strict adherence to the 
true interest of these kingdoms. But will 
not our acknowledging, in such a particu- 
lar manner, the wisdom of such a resolu- 
tion upon this occasion, be an implication, 
that in our opinion this maxim has been 
pursued? And can any man say, that the 
war has as yet been carried on vigorously 
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‘against Spain. 


\ 


in any place? Can we say, that our minis- 


. ters have not suffered themselves to be di- 


verted’ or deterred, when they themselves 
acknowledge, that they have been diverted 
from sending proper supplies to the West. 
Indics, by the ridiculous apprehensions of 


_ Our being invaded at home? Is not this 


the very. reason they assign for not send- 
ing 4 or 5,000 of our regular veteran 
troops to the West Indies, at the beginning 
of the war? My lords, if your lordships 
think fit, I shall be, with all: my heart, for 
acknowledging the wisdom of this maxim 
or resolution; but then, to prevent the 
implication I have mentioned, I shall be 
for concluding the paragraph with saying, 


that we are sorry this resolution was not 


taken and vigorously ‘pursued, from the 
first moment we resolved upon hostilities 


_ As for the next paragraph, my lords, I 
must join with a noble lord, who has ho- 
noured my motion with his approbation : 
I say, I must join with him in thinking, 
that it looks very much like swaggering. 
This nation, my lords, has not, thank God! 
from its former behaviour, (at least from 
its behaviour before our present excellent 
minister got the reins of government sole- 


ly into his spa the least occasion to] 


boast of what it will do. I believe no court 
in Europe doubts of the nation’s being 
ready to vindicate its honour against who- 
soever shall dare to attempt: to prescribe 
limits to our arms in such a just and ne- 
cessary war; but, I believe, every court 
ef. Europe supposes our ministers will not; 


. therefore, such words as these may be na- 


tural for them, though not at all for the 
nation. But, alas! these hectoring words 
cannot now do them any service: they 
have so often already made preparations, 
aud fitted out squadrons, which have af- 
terwards appeared to be nothing but bra- 
vado, that their threatenings will now sig- 
nify nothing. Therefore, I am against 


this paragraph ; first, because it is not the: 


natural language of the nation; and next, 
because the world will from thence sup- 
pose, that our Address has been dictated 
by the minister, which can never be 
any honour to this House, and less at this. 
time, than at any former period I can 
think. of. = 

The following paragraph, my lords, is 
liable to the same objection with the first : 
it will imply an approbation of our past 
conduct, with regard to the balance and 
liberties of Europe: the world wiil from 
thence suppose this-Housé to be of api- 
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'nion, that our ministers have strictly ada . 


hered to the engagements the nation ig, 
under for maintaining the balance and li- 
berties of Europe, which, I think, is very 
far from being the case.. I shall most 
readily join m supporting his majesty, and | 
enabling him to adhere to the engage- 
ments he is under, when I know what those 
engagements.are, and that they are pro- 
per for maintaming the balance and liber- 
ties of Europe; but, I think, we ought — 
not in our Address to mention engage- 
ments, till we know what those engages 
ments are; nor can we, I think, mention 
our minister’s future adhering to the ‘ens 
gagements the nation.is under, for main« 
taining the balance and liberties of Europe, 
without, at the same time, complaining, | 
that he has not in time past adhered so 
strictly to them, as he ought to have done. — 


Therefore, if your lordships are for retain- 


ing this paragraph, I hope you will-con- . 
clude it with such a complaint as I have 
mentioned, in order to prevent the world’s 
being imposed on by an implication of ” 
what I-cannot suppose to be your cpinion : 


at least, if it is, Iam sure you differ-fromi - 


what is the opinion of the majority of this 
nation, and of every court in Europe. = 
The last. paregtaph, my lords, at least 
the latter part of it, I cannot but look on 
as alittle mean. It puts me in mind of 
what is said of our enemies the Spaniards: 
in the time of a storm, instead of running 
aloft to take care of the ship, their seamen 
all run below to pray for a deliverance: — 
We have now more occasion for asting - 
than wishing; and if we do not now begin 
to act, if we do not now begin to exert 
ourselves in our high capacity of heredi+ 
tary great council of the crown, I may, 
without a spirit of prophecy, foretel, that 
neither the henour of the crown, nor the 
rights of the people will be maintained 
with vigour or success: I: do not know, 
but that both may be sacrificed to that pus. 
sillanimous ministerial spirit, to which the ° 


‘trade and navigation of this kingdom, and 


the balance and liberties of Europe, have 
in my opinion, been sacrificed for too great 
a number of years. a os . & 
Having thus explained the motion E 
took the liberty to make, and shewn some: ° 
of my objections to the other, I must con 
clude with insisting upon my motion. 
Your lordships may amend it if you please : 
I shall readily submit any thing I propose . 
to the correction of this august assembly ; 
but I still think it ought to be made the | 
ground-work of our present address. - < | 
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.- The Lord Chancellor : as 
. My lords; having before given your 
lordshi 8 my opinion, only as to the me- 
thod of proceeding in the case new before 
you, I shall now beg leave to speak to the 
" merits. As the present custom of taking 
particular notice in our address, of every 
thing mentioned to us by his majesty in 
his speech from the throne, has always 
been objected to, and has often become 
the subject of a debate in this House, I 
have been at some pains to enquire when 


_ Jt first began, and why it was introduced. 


I find, my lords, that this custom first be- 
gan to be introduced in the reign of the 
Jate queen Anne, and in the administration 
_ of the late duke of Marlborough and earl 
of. Godolphin : these two will, I believe, 
be allowed to have been as great men, and 
as successful ministers, as ever this nation 
was blessed with. I cannot think your 
Jordships will easily suppose, that either of 
them would have given countenance to 
any thing that was inconsistent with the 
‘public good, or with the honour and dig- 
nity of this House; and the time when. 
this custom first began to be introduced, 
may point out to us the reason why it was 
introduced. At the beginning of the late 
war, we first began to return a: particular 
answer in our ideas: to every thing that 
‘had been mentioncd from the throne; and 
the reason of our doing so was, without 
doubt, to shew the powers abroad, as soon 
as possible, that there was a good harmony 
subsisting between her majesty and her 
parliament : that the parliament approved 
in general of the measures pursued by the 
administration; and that the parliament 


' would support their sovereign in all the 


engagements she had entered, or might 
enter into, for carrying on the just and 
necessary war in which she was then en- 
gaged. -.  -. | 

__ This, my lords, I think, appears evi- 
dently to have been the reason for intro- 
ducing this custom; and was this reason 
ever stronger than it. is at present? Was 
there ever a time, when it was more neces- 
sary for a British parliament to strengthen 
the hands of their sovereign, both. by their 
actions and their declarations? My lords, 
not only the balance and liberties of Eu- 
rope, but. eut success in the present war, 


must depend upon the weight his majesty's 


councils may have at present with the se- 
_ veral courts of Europe: and can any thing 


add to this weight so much as a prevailing ; 


-_ opinion abroad, that there subsists: an en- 
tire hasmony. between his majesty and his 
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-{ parliament ; that Bis pecnle lace an entire 


confidence in his wisdom and conduct ; and 
that the whole power of the British nation 


will be applied as he shall think fit to di- | 


ect if? We ought therefore to take the 
first opportunity of demonstrating to the 
world, not only our affection and duty to 
his majesty, but our reliance upon him, 
and our readiness to support him in what- 
ever he may think necessary, either for 


the prosecution of the present war, or for, 


the defence and establishment of the ba- 
lance and liberties of Europe. For this 
reason, if the.address proposed by the no- 
ble lord were warranted by no precedent ; 
if no such custom, as we are now desired 
to alter, had ever been introduced, I should 
have been for introducing it upon this oc- 
casion, by agreeing ta the noble lord’s 
motion. | ee ee 
~ But, my lords, when I consider, that 
this custom has prevailed, and beer 
generally observed, for near forty years, -I 
am really surprized, an alteration should 
be attempted at such a critical and im- 
ortant juncture. When we are engaged 
in a war of such consequence to our trade 
and navigation ; when the liberties of Eu- 
rope lie, I may say expiring at the feet of 
this nation, and expecting our helping 
hand to raise them up ; when most of the 
states in Europe seem. to be in a sort of 
doubt, whether they shall bravely stand up 
in defence of their liberties, or tamely 
submit to that power, which they find they 
cannot, without his majesty’s help, resist ; 


shall we, by an unnecessary and ill-timed — 


alteration in our conduct, give them cause 


to expect an approaching breach between 


his majesty and his parliament; and that 
therefore, instead.of assisting them, it will 
be difficult for him to support -himself ? 
This, my lords, would be such an im- 
prudent, such a fatal mistake, that I am 


surprized to hear it proposed, and much 


more to find it insisted on. 


Having thus, my lords, shewn how dan- — 


gerous it would be tu alter our customary 
method of addressing, I shall next beg 
leave to examine and compare the two 
motions now before us. The first motion, 
I shall allow, is strong, nervous, and ex~« 
pressive, and worthy of the noble duke by 


whom it was proposed ; ‘but yet I must be — 
of opinion, that it contains both too much 


and too little. I shall grant, that most of 
the councils in this nation are subordinate 
and accountable to this august assembly; 
but I think it is too much to say, that all 


other councils arg subordinate ‘and ac- 
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countable to this. I shall likewise grant, 


my lords, that from some of our old his-. 
tories and law-books it appears, that this. 


House has been in former times summoned 
to meet by itself, in order to give their 
counsel and advice to their sovereign in 
affairs of great importance, and such as 
required immediate dispatch; and that 
when it met upon. such occasions, it is 
generally in our old books called the great 
council; from whence, I suppose, the 
noble duke. took occasion to call this as- 
sembly the hereditary great council of the 
crown: This may be a proper appellation ; 
but we should be extremely cautious of 
asserting, that all other councils are subor- 
dinate and accountable to this assembly. 
We know how jealous the other House is 
of its privileges and immunities: From 
thence we may with certainty: suppose, 
that if any such words were inserted in our 
Address, the other House would .imme- 
diately appoint a committee to inspect our 
journals, and upon the report of that com- 
Mittee, would insist upon our explaining 
ourselves, and declaring, that we did not 
thereby mean to arrogate any power or 
_ jurisdiction over them. I believe your 
lordships would, not like to come to an 
such explanation; and if you did not, it 
might occasion:such a breach between the 
two Houses, as would put a full stop to all 
public business, which would certainly, at 
this critical conjuncture, be. attended with 
the most fatal consequences. Therefore, 
I hope your lordships will join with me in 
Opinion, that the first motion contains too 
much: and that’ it contains too little; is 


still, I think, more evident. - 


The noble duke, indeed, ‘proposes, that: 


we should: promise to support his majesty 
m the present war; but is this, my lords, 
enough, considering the present circum- 


stances.of Europe? His motion says no-: 
thing of the pragmatic sanction; it says. 


nothing of any other wer his majesty may 
be engaged in, for supporting. the balance 


and liberties of Europe. - Is it not possible, 
is it not probable, that his majesty may be. 


engaged in another war on this account, 
more general, more burdensome, and more 


dangerous than the present ? Such. a war | 


[ really take to be unavoidable, unless his 
majesty can form such a confederacy upon 
the. continent, as will make it dangerous 
for any power in Europe to disturb the 


tranquillity thereof, by forcibly interposing:| 


in the election of an emperor, or by 
forcibly: attempting to violate the prag- 
_meatic sanction. And as nothing can con- 
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tribute more towards enabling his majesty - 


to form such a confederacy upon the con-* 


tinent, than a declaration from the British 
parliament, that they will enable him to° 


| make good all the engagements he has, or . 


may enter into for that purpose, it would ° 
be very imprudent in us to neglect this ° 
opportunity of making such a declaration; | 
from whence it is evident, that the first 
motion contains toolittle.  :  — a 
. On the other hand, my lords, the second : ” 


motion is, in. my opinion, without fault,’ _ 


without any reasonable objection: It ac-: | 
knowledges.the wisdom of those resolu- — 

tions, which ‘every one of your Jordships 
have applauded, which every man must in: 
his heart applaud; it gives his majesty 
those assurances, both with respect .to the 


‘present war, and any other war his ma-' 


esty may be engaged in, for maintainin 
the balances and liberties of Europe, which 
I think, are absolutely necessary upon the 
present occasion: It expresses our affec-' 
tion to his majesty’s person and govern- - 
ment, and our wishes for his success, in as : 
strong, and, I think,:as laconic terms as: 
can be contrived; and it contains nothing’ . 
that can give offence, either to the other . 


House, or to anyman in the kingdom.: _ 


As to the late conduct of our ministers, 


‘let it be as bad as can be imagined, there 


is nothing in this motion, that can bar an 
enquiry, or prevent a censure: There is — 
not the least mention-made of any late 

measure, nor so muchas a reference to~ 
any part of four past conduct; and as for. 
the implications the noble duke has been 
pleased to suppose, I cannot think there 


| 1s the least ground to app nens that any 


such will be made, either abroad or at. - 
home: Surely, from qur acknowledging : 
the ,wisdom of a resolution, no man will. 
conclude, that we think it has been already : 
pursued: On the contrary, it is forestall- 
ing, if I may so express myself, the judg- 
ment of this House, and previously cen- _ 
suring the conduct of our ministers, if 
upon enquiry it should appear, that this 
resolution was not taken as soon, and -~ 
pursued .as vigorously, as our circum- 
stances would admit. 4 

. The {objection made to the next para-- 
graph of the noble lord’s motion must ap-. 
pear very extraordinary, to one who con-. 


‘siders. what has been actually done by a 
neighbouring power. When I say this, 


my lords, every one that hears me, must _- 
suppose, I mean the French: they have . 


‘lately sent two squadrons to the West- 
Indiea, without any apparent reason for. 
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pe doing: no man, I believe, supposes they 
would have put themselves to this expence 
for nothing ; or that it was done merely 
with a design to exercise their seamen. 
3. shall not so much as pretend to guess 
what was their design; but it is highly 
probable, either that they designed to 


join openly with our enemies against us, : 


if they found an opportunity by so doing, 
to do us a mischief, or that they in- 
tended, bysending these squadrons thither, 
to bully and frighten us from prosecuting 
- the war: properly and vigorously in that 
part of the world; and in either case, can 
we be said to boast or hector, when we 
pgsure his majesty, that we will stand by 
aud support him against any power that 
Shall attempt to prescribe or limit the ope- 
yations of the war against his and our ene- 
mies?. Does not such a declaration na- 
turally arise from the circumstance I have 


mentioned? As thiscircumstance is known- 


to the whole world, would not our neg- 


Jecting to make such a declaration, espe- | 


- cially as his majesty has mentioned it in 
his speech, betray a sort of fear, which 
might be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence in the present situation, not only 
pf this nation, but of Europe in general ? 
“With regard to the engagements: this 
nation may be under, for maintaining the 


balance and liberties of: Europe, I do not- 


know, my lords, that any of them have 
been of late years neglected; but sup- 
posing they have, it can be no objection 
to what the noble lord has proposed on 
that head: We-are not thereby to affirm, 
that they have been strictly adhered to, 
yrer.¢an any such thing be implied from 
what he proposes. We may hereafter en- 


“Quire into this affair, we may censure, we- 
may punish, notwithstanding any thing. 


contained in the address he proposes. If 
_ there has been any neglect, our declaring, 
| that we will stand by and support his ma- 
. Jesty in all such‘engagements, will prevent 
‘the like in time to come; and the death. of 
the late emperor renders: it necessary for 
us to make such a declaration, as soon as 
‘possible, in order to confirm the resolu- 
tions of 
the liberties of Europe, and to obviate the 


' designs of those, whose continual aim has, 


fer many years, been to overturn them. 


‘ : As to the objection made to the: last. 
paragraph of the noble lord’s motion, I. 
cannot think the noble-duke was. serious: 


when he made it. Our wishing can nei- 
ther prevent nor interrupt our-vacting : 
‘Bherefore, your jordships may this. day. 


\ 


those, who are- naturally friends to - 


.very 
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wish success to his majesty’s enterprizes, 
and to morrow, or at the same time, if 


yon please, you may begin to centribute 


y your actions towards rendering them 
successful. In my-opinion, the best thing 
you can do, is to convince the world, that 
there is a perfect harmony subsisting be- 
tween his majesty and his parliament ; that 
the British nation will concur with his ma- 


jesty in a vigorous prosecution, nat anly 


of the present war, but of any other-war 
his majesty may be necessarily engaged 
in, for maintaining the balance and liber- 
ties of Europe; and that we will carefully 
avoid every thing, that may occasien-any 
division, heat. or animosity amongst our- 
selves: These will, I think, be the effects 


of our agreeing to the. second motion : and - 


as the contrary will, in my opinion, be. the 
effects ef our agreeing to the first, there- 


fore. I shall be for setting it aside, by means 


of the previous question, in order that we 
may agree to the second motion. __ 


Lord Carteret : 


My lorda; I beg pardon for: troubling 
your lordships a second time upon this oc- 
casion :: I now rise up only to explain some 
things I said before, and: to endeavour to 
set your lordships right, as. to some facts 
that seem to be contested, or rather -mis~« 
understood. The custom of returning a 
particular answer in .our.address, to every 


thing mentioned jn the speech from. the — 


throne, I shall admit. was first introduced 
in the administration of the duke.of Marl- 
borough and: earl of Godolphin; and from 
this instance: we may see, how cautious we 
ought to be of. introducing any custom 
under.a good. administration, that ought 


net ta be followed under a bad: But this 


custom was not introduced at the very 
beginning of that administration, or at the 
beginning of the war; and therefore the 
cause of its. being introduced may be, and 
was, I believe, very different from what the 
noble lord. who by agen last has been. pleased 
to represent. If ever there was occasion 
to testify a perfect harmony between the- 
sovereign and the parliament, .by.a long 
particular address at the beginning of the 
‘session, it was upon the accession of the 
late queen, or at the beginning of the first 
‘parliament after her accession, and yet 
upon both these occasions, we find the ad- 


.dress: of: this: House was very shost and. 
general; therefore, .jt is, plain, we:. 


must look for another. reason for this 
custom; and if we attend to the many 


glorious victories and repeated: saqcesses 


be csneeedl 


— 
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this nation was blessed with, under that 
‘wise and vigorous administration, we may 


ay find it. 

e true reason, my lords, was, we were 
#0 very much elated with the success of 
our arms, and with the trophies which 
every succeeding campaign added to those 
of the former, that we went a little too 
far in shewing our gratitude and com- 
plaisance to that brave general, who con- 
ducted our armies abroad, and that con- 
summate statesman, who seconded his en- 
deavours by a most prudent conduct of our 
affairs at home. By this means, we intro- 


duced the custom of making every year an. 


express or implied panegyric upon the con- 


_ duct of our ministers, by way of address of | 


thanks for the sovereign’s most gracious 


speech from the throne, without foresee- 


ing, that every future administration would 


claim the same complaisance, though not 


at all deserving of the same gratitude. 
That administration, my lords, had some 


reason, from their continual flow of suc-. 


cess, to expect a sort of implicit faith, or 
blind complaisance from parliament. They 
deserved our confidence, because they had 


. the confidence of all our friends and allies, 


and were the terror of our enemies. But 
where are the victories, where are the 
trophies our present minister has to boast 
of? Can we trust to the conduct of a mi- 
nister, who, by his own confession, has 
stript us.of every ally? Can we put con- 
fidence in a man, who, by misconducting 
our affairs, has rendered us the pity of our 
friends, and the contempt of our enemies. 


_, Thus your lordships must see, that what 


was the true reason for introducing this 


-Gustom, is now very far from being a rea- 


son for continuing it. I shall grant, my 
lords, that a perfect harmony between 


. king and parliament has always hitherto 
- given weight to the king’s counsels abroad ; 
_ but from whence did this proceed ? It pro- 


ceeded from the parliament’s speaking the 


. language of the people; for if ever a par- 
‘lament, by corruption or any other means, 


should begin to speak the language of 
rainisters, without regard to the sentiments 
of the people, a good harmony between 
king and parliament will then have no au- 


thority at heme, and consequently can: 

_ have. no more effect abroad, than a goodhar- 

mony between the ea and his ministers, 
oO 


I was going to say his footmen; for a mi- 
nister that is hated by the people, is in a 
more precarious situation, and must be 
more dependent than any of the king’s 


footmen. Let us then consider what is 
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the language of the people. .. A parliament, 


thay force a change of ministers, but it can- 


not force a change of sentiments ameng 


the people: all the compliments we can 


make, will never prevail with the:people | 


to pe confidence in a minister they hate 
and despise ; such compliments whl - onl 

involve us in his ignommmy, and likewise, 
I must think, in his guilt. If we eonsider 
this, my lords, we shalb begin this session 
into the late conduct of 
our public affairs: and if we have a mind 


to do this, surely we should avoid saying 
any thing in our address, that may, by-any 
sort of implication, . look like an-approba- 
tion of that conduct we may, ah 

a week or two, find it necessary to censure. 


aps,:-in 


To applaud and censure in the same ses- 


sion, would be such an inconsistency’ in 
the behaviour of this House, as would de- 
stroy that character, which we must pre- 
serve ‘among the people, if we have a 
mind to be serviceable to our sovereign or 


useful to our country. ware 
My lords, we must enquire; the whole 


~ 


kingdom expects it at our hands; if we 
do not, there will be ugly insinuations 
made against the dignity and honour- of 


this House, both at home andabroad. For 
this very reason we ought to agree to ‘the 
noble duke’s motion, in order to satisfy 
the people, as soon as. possible, that in this 
session we will do our duty: it is a duty 


we owe to our sovereign, as well as: liis 


people. If this proposition is refused, or 
set aside by the previous question, I shall 


look upon it as a refusal of any enquiry, 


and therefore I must in my own vindica- 
tion protest. In the glorious and suc- 


cessful administration that has been men- 


tioned, though the ministers were willing, as 
all ministers are, to accept of all the pane- 
gyrics the parliament was willing to bestow, 
yet, being conscious of the own mno- 
cence, they were too wise to oppose or 
endeavour to evade an enquiry. -There 
was then no mutual compact. between a 
minister and his tools, to protect one ano- 
ther against an ‘impartial parliamentary 
enquiry ; and, therefore, in the year 1707, 
when a complaint was brought into this 
House against the Admiralty, and an en- 
uiry into the conduct of that board moved 
or, though’ prince George: himself was. 
then at the head of the Admiralty, yet the 
ministers were so far from opposing, that 
they promoted an enquiry. A committee 
was accordingly appointed, and a strict 
enquiry carried on, whereupon i was 


found, that the prince’s.council had been 
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for several other neglects and misdemeanors 
alledged against them, they were removed 


from that board, without so much as an. 
. attempt made by the ministers, either to 


screen them from being found guilty, or to 
protect them after they were. 

This, my lords, was the conduct of those 
two wise and great ministers, the duke of 
Marlborough and earl of Godolphin: they 
were not only wise, but they were inno- 
cent; for if they had not, if they had been 
concerned with tl:eir underlings in any 
dirty jobs, or if their underlings had been 

ivy to any of their dirty jobs, they must 

ve protected them. To a minister con- 
scious of his guilt, the very mention of an 
enquiry is frightful : let it begin where it 
will, he is afraid of its coming to him at 
last; therefore, when there arises a gene- 
ral discontent in the nation, it is no pre- 
sumption in favour of a prime minister, if 


he makes use of all his authority in parlia- 


“ment to prevent an enquiry into the causes 


of that discontent. 
‘can never arise without some foundation : 


Popular ' discontents 


they are often occasioned by the miscon- 
duct or avarice of underlings; but if the 


_ chief has really no share in the guilt, he 


will be for a strict enquiry, that his own’ 


conduct may be justified, and the blame 
laid on those that deserve it. 

We must not only enquire into our past 
conduct, my lords, but we must consider 


_eur future conduct, in order to give his 


majesty such advice as may .be_ proper at 
this critical:and important conjuncture. I 
have not learned from old books, but in 
this House I have learned, from as able 
judges as ever sat here; from my lord Ha- 
ifax, my lord Somers,'my lord Cowper, I 
have learned-that we sit here in three ca- 


pacities : we sit here as a legislative coun- ' 


cil, as a jurisdictive council, and as the 
great council of state. In this last capa- 
city we ought to give our advice to our so- 
vereign upon all important occasions ; and 
for this purpose we ought to enquire into, 


and ‘be made acquainted with the state of 
Our exerting ourselves 
‘in this capacity will add weight to all his 


our public affairs. 


majesty’s. measures. If other councils 
have brought our:conduct into disrepute, 


this House’s interposing will retrieve our 


~ 


credit. ‘ All Europe knows what we ought 
and can do; if we have not done it, the in- 
tarposition of this House.will convince the 
powers abroad, that we shall now begin to 
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guilty of great neglects, with regard to 
the appointing of cruizers and convoys. 
for protecting our trade ; for which, and 


self is'a most 
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do what we ought. Whereas, if we con- 
tinue to applaud and put an entire confi- 
dence in a’ minister, whose conduct they’ 
can put no confidence in, they will expect 
on our part, the same pusillanimous and: 
unsteady conduct in time to come, which 
they have experienced in time past; and 


this will prevent their entering into en- . 


gagements with his majesty, or giving ear 
to any thing he may propose. — - | 

My lords, we have in this debate heard 
@ great deal of a perfect harmony between 
the king and his parliament, and the good 
effects it may produce; but if those lords: 
would speak their mind plainly, 1 believe 


they mean a perfect harmony between the — 


king’s ministers and his parliament, and’ 


this can at present, in my opinion, produce’ 


no good effect, because there appears to be 
no good harmony between them and the 


king’s people, nor between them and those’ 


pe upon the continent, who are’ the: 
i Es propes and natural allies, 1 should 
be glad t 


to screen a guilty minister from the jus- 
tice of parliament; but:surely none of 
your lordships will suppose any such thing’ 
of his present majesty ; therefore our cen- 


suring, and much less our refusing to ap-_ 


prove the conduct of any minister, can no: 
way interrupt that harmony, which sub- 


sists, and, I hope, will always subsist be-: 


tween his present majesty and his. parlia- 
ment. On the contrary, it will establish 


and confirm that harmony, which now sub-' 


sists between his majesty and his parlia-' 
ment, and it will restere that confidence, 
which we ought to preserve amongst those’ 
who are our natural allies: therefore, if- 
there were no other reason for our alter- 
ing the method of addressing we have of. 


late years fallen into, I should be for it on- 


this occasion, in. order to. convince ‘the. 


powers abroad, that this House will not be 


directed or dictated to by a minister, : 


whose conduct they think they have suf-" 


ficient cause to mistrust; and this of it- 


cause I am well assured, it was. neither di- 
rected nor dictated by the minister. 

As for the other motion, my lords, it. 
has so much of the ministerial turn in it, 


that I very much suspect some minister. - 


had a hand in drawing it up: and I am 


very much surprized to hear the learned. 
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o know, how our enquiring into,- 

or censuring the conduct of a minister,” = 
can interrupt the harmony betweenthe king — 
and his parliament: I know it has done so’ 
in former reigns, when the king attempted’ 


revalent reason with me for. | 
agreeing to the noble duke’s motion, be-: 
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ee whe, 


_,cute the war in the most proper soi 
ectual 


‘.cute it with effect. 
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lord that spoke. last, whose knowledge in. 
-the doctrine of innuendoes is not to be 
‘questioned : I say, I am surprized to:hear' 
him aver, that it does not so much as im- 
.ply an approbation of the minister’s con- 
duct. We are to acknowledge the wis- 
dom of the minister’s resolution to prose-_ 


,and in the most vigorous and e 
manner: innuendo, That he has actually 
taken such a resolution, that he has taken 
"it as soon as the circumstances of our af- 
-fairs would permit, and that he will prose- 
We are. to acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of his resolving not to 
be diyerted or deterred from pursuing 
those measures: innuendo, That he has 
‘Not hithert¢ allowed himself to be diverted 
,or deterred. We are. to declare, that we 
will support him in adhering to the en- 
-gagements he has entered into, for main- 


taining the balance and liberties of Eu- 


-rope: Innuendo, That he has never en- 
.tered into any engagements, but such as 
- were proper for this purpose, and that he 
-has honourably hitherto adhered to. all 
those engagements. These innuendoes 
; @re so obyious, that I am persuaded they 
will be laid hold of by the minister’s 
friends, at least without doors, for silenc- 
.ing all those that complain of his con- 
-duct; and as I am very far from being 
convinced of the truth of any one of them, 
. 1 cannot agree to an address, that will ad- 
mit of such innuendoes. | 

_ With regard to the French squadrons 
-sailing to the West Indies, it has, my lords, 
been already observed, that we have no 
: pales knowledge of the fact; but 
if we had, his majesty has already most 
, wisely taken the proper notice of that in- 
.cident, by sending a squadron thither, suf- 
.ficient for preventing their being able to 
-limit his operations of war; which, I am 
_aure, will have a much greater effect, than 
, any words we can make use of. 

rom all which, my lords, it is evident, 
that the second motion, as the learned 
-lord observed of the first, contains too 


-much ; and, I think, it is as plain, that it 


contains too little; for it says nothing of 
our designing to enter upon any enquiry, 
_or to give any advice to his majesty, which 
is a declaration I think niost necessary to 
be made upon this occasion, in order to 
-quiet the minds of the ge Se and to re- 
gain the confidence of our friends upon the. 
-continent. This defect J am not, indeed, 
much surprized at; but there is another, 
which I am surprized the minister, or any 
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friend of the minister, should have over- | 
looked.. I mean, that of not congfatu- 
iaung his majesty on his safe return to his 
regal dominions : this is really a defect in 
good manners, as well as in the regard we 
ought to shew to our sovereign ; and it is 
the more enormous, considering the good 
effects the whole nation felt from his safe 
return. During his absence, our warlike 
operations seemed to be at a stand, or ra- 
ther we seemed to be in suspence,.whether 
we should prosecute the war or no; but 
immediately after his return, that fleet 
which had iain so long upon our coast, at 
a great expence to the nation, sometimes 
for want of a fair wind, sometimes for want 
of proper provisions, and sometimes for 
want of sailing orders, proceeded upon its | 
intended voyage to the West: Indies; 
where, I am convinced, it will be made a 
proper use of by the admiral we have there, 
if he be laid under no check, that may 
limit or disappoint his honest and bravein- — 
tentions. | — 

Lord Hervey : 


My lords; as I cannot propose to say 
much more, or better than what has been 
said by other lords, who have spoke be- 
fore me in this debate, I shall trouble your 
lordships with only a few observations upon 
the two motions. Among others, there’is 
this difference between the two, that the 
first is found fault with, and several. amend- 
ments offered to it, even by those lords 
who have spoke in its favour; whereas no. 
objection has been made to the second by 
any one lord, who has spoke in its favour; 


therefore, I thihk your lordships, in order 


to save time, had better chuse the second 
motion, which may be agreed to without 
amendment, than to chuse the first, which, 
it is confessed by both sides, cannot be 


‘agreed to without several amendments. 


As to the objection made to the second 
motion, that it implies an approbation of 
the conduct, of the ministers, 1 do not think 
there is the least foundation for it; and this, 
I think, every one of, your lordships may 
convince himself of, by supposing the 
House entered. into an enquiry, and .con- 
sidering whether he would think. himself 
tied up from censuring our late conduct, by 
any words contained in the Address pro- 
posed by the second motion. For my 
own part, I-am sure I should not, and 
therefore I shall first be for agreeing to 
this motion, and then, if your Jordships, 


please, I shall be for entermg upon an en-' 


quiry into any. part of our late conduct, and 


~ 


\ 
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aball think myself as free to censure, if I 


think it ought to be censured, as any lord 
that epposed this motion. 


The. second motion therefore, my lords, 


if we chuse it, can. give us no trouble, nor 
take up much of ourtime; whereas, if we 


chyse the first, if we do not set it aside by 
the previous question, before we can agree 


to. it, we must set about amending it: 
about these amendments we may have new 


debates, which will take up a great deal of. 


time, and must of course give us a great 
‘deal of trouble. for surely your lordships 
_ awould not agree to the first motion, till 
after you had seme way altered the words, 
«+ To which all other councils are subordi- 
nate. and accountable ;”? beeause - these 
wards’ would, in my opinion, necessarily 
breed a quarrel between the two Houses. 
I am: very well convinced, the noble duke 
did not mean to include the other House 
under these general words; but, my lords, 
we. must not consider what his meaning 
was, or what sense we think ought to be 
put upon them; we must consider what 
the other House will think of them; and 
their jealousy will, I am persuaded, sug- 
, to them, that we meant by these 
words, to lay a precedent for establishing 
some sort of jurisdiction over their assem- 
bly ; therefore your lordships must expect, 
they will not patiently. bear with your 
making use.of such a general expression. 
But. this is not the only amendment we 
must shake to the first motion. Those 
who have spoke in its favour have allow- 
el, that it is defective, with regard to the 
_ present circumstances of Europe, and the 
war his majesty may possibly be engaged 
in on: that account; . therefore we must 
here likewise make some amendments; 
and-perhaps others may occur, when we 
come to consider: it more narrowly. In 
short, my.-lords, I.am quite indifferent, 
which of 
vided the first, if yeu chuse it, be properly 
amended before you agree to it ; -but as our 
chusing the second will. save a great deal 
of. trouble and time, therefore I shall be 
for getting the first gside,by means of the 
previous question, in order to come at the 
gecond.. tit 7 


Lord Bathurst : - 


My lords; the noble. lord who spoke. 


last, has:observed 4 difference between 


the two. motions, which, in my opinion, is 
_ ¥ather a difference between the speakers’ 


-of one.side; and the-speakers of the other, 
than'.a. difference between the motions 


-generall 


the motions you agree to, pro- 
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themselves. I shall grant, that those who 
have spoke for, or seem to favour the se- 
cond motion, are more. unanimous, as they 
are, amongat themselves, than 
those who have spoke for, or seem to fa- 
vour the first; but this is no argument for 


the second motion’s being better, or more 


correct than the first; because those that 
are in the wrong may be, and often are, 
more*unanimeus than those that are in the 
right. The second motion, therefore, can 


claim no preference from the unaninity of 


its advocates; but I will observe to your 
lordships a real difference between the 
two motions, and a difference, which de- 
ee gives the preference to the 
rst. : : 

The difference, my lords, is this: the 
second motion is so bad, that objections 
have been made to every paragraph of it 
except the first, which thanks his majesty 


‘for his Speech from the throne; whereas 
‘the first motion has in the main beer ap- 
plauded, even by those who have spoke 
against it; and no objection made, but | 


only to a-few ugly words in one place, and 
the want of a few pretty words in another ; 
therefore it is evident, the first motion is 
in the main better than the second. Now, 
if I ddd the pretty words desired, and leave 
out the ugly words objected to, I am per- 
suaded the noble duke will agree to what 
I propose, and then I hope we shall una- 
nimously agree to his motion; whieh una- 
nimity will be an advantage, as has been 


‘acknowledged, and seems to be desired, 


by those who have spoke upon the other 
side of the question. 
I shall therefore, my lords, propose to 


add, at the end of the second paragraph of 


the noble duke’s motion, these words, 
‘¢ Or in any other war in which he may be 
necessarily engaged, for maintaining the 
balance and liberties of Europe, on the 


-event of the late emperor’s death.’? This 


will obviate the objection of the motion’s 
containing too little ; and as to the objec- 
tion of its containing too much, the only 


-words found fault with are these, ‘ To 


which. all other councils are subordinate 
and accountable ;”? which words, as they 
stand in a ee I propose, shall be 
out. Thus, my 


ords, I think,- 
| I have obviated every objection that has 
‘been made to this motion ; and therefore, 
-unless your lordships have something else 
in view, than merely to acknowledge your 
loyalty and fidelity to his majesty, I hope 
-you will unanimously agree to this motion 
| thusamended, 8-6 : 

i 
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- By this your lordships will save a great 
deal of trouble and time ; for if you should. 
-set.aside this motion by means of the pre- 
vious question, you cannot suppose, that 
the second motion, after so many and such 
strong objections have been made to it, 
will be agreed to without some amend- 
ments. being offered, which will of course 
introduce a new debate. Nay, 1 do not 
think, that those. who are its greatest ad- 
vocates, can agree to it, without inserting 
some words for congratulating his majesty 
upon his safe return to his regal dominions. 


Lord Gower : 


. My lords; as I have carefully attended 
to this debate, and in particular to the ob- 
jections that have been made to the noble 
duke’s motion, I think, as it is now amend- 
ed, the objections are all removed; and, 
therefore, if your lordships do not now 
agree to it, I shall think you have some 
secret reason, which has not been yet ex- 
pressed, and from hence I shall suspect, 
* that some of your lordships not only look 
upon the. address proposed by the noble 
lord,-as an approbation of the minister’s 
conduct, but that you intend. it as such, 
and as a bar to any future enquiry or cen- 
sure. And indeed, -as all speeches from 
the throne are supposed, in this House, to 
be the speech of the minister, and as, con- 
sequently, our address by way of answer to 
that speech, must be considered as an an- 
swer to the minister, I must think, it would 
not shew a thorough consistency . in’ our 
. behaviour, to censure or punish a minister, 
after having returned him such a pretty, 
smooth answer in the beginning .of the 
session. The noble duke’s motion looks 
something like what the minister may ex- 
pect, and I am sure, what we ought to 
_ make him expect from this assembly ; 
therefore, if that motion be thrown out by 
a majority, I shall expect, and the whole 
nation with me will expect, that the same 
majority will throw out every thing that 
can be offered towards an enquiry; and 
‘how dangerous this may be, at this junc- 
ture, I shall leave to your lordships to 
judge; for a, good harmony between the 
ing and parliament will signify but little, 
if it be known abroad, as it will be, that 
the people are generally discontented, that 
the parliament speaks nothing but the 
language of the minister, and that their 
speaking such language has raised the dis- 
conténts of the people almost to madness.. 
- My lords, I attended with the more 
care to the objections made to the noble 
(VOL. XI. ] 
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duke’s motion, because, when I first heard 


it, I was so well pleased with it, that I. 
thought no exception. could be reasonably: 


‘taken to any. part of it; and I must say, [' 


am still of the same opinion. However,: 
for the sake of unanimity, I approve of the 
amendments my noble friend has pro- 
posed ; but I was surprised to hear it so. 
much as supposed,.that the other. House 
would find fault with our saying, ‘* That: 
all other councils are subordinate and ac- 
countable to this;’? -or that they would — 
imagine themselves included in these ge-’ 
neral words. I never heard of the other’ 
House’s being called a council, either in: 
our old books or our new, or by any man: 
in the kingdom that understood what he. 
said. The other. House is one of the | 


branches of. our legislature: they are the | 


great inquest of the nation; and as such, 
they are accountable to none; but I never 
heard, that they were called, or that they 
called themselves a council; and there-. 
fore, should we make use of this expres- 
zion, 1 am convinced the other House 
would take no notice of it; unless we sup- 
pose them under the direction of a minis- 
ter, and. in that case, indeed, if he per- 
ceived this House inclined to make a strict. 
and impartial enquiry into his conduct, he 
might, and. probably would, prevail with: 
the other House to lay hold of any handle 
for putting a stop to that enquiry; but 
as even this danger is removed, by leaving 
out the words objected to, and as the de- 
fect complained of is removed by the 
words my noble friend has added, I can: 
now see no reason for our not agreeing 
with the noble duke’s motion, unless it’ 
be, because we are very sure it was not 
dictated by the minister, which with me is 
a strong reason for approving it. 
The previous question being then put, it 
passed in the negative; Contents 38. Not 
Contents 66. By which the motion made 
by the duke of Argyle wasset aside : where- 
upon the question was of course proposed, 
to agree to the motion made by lord Hol- 
derness; and upon this, the earl of Abing- 
don stood up, and moved, by way of 


‘Amendment, to insert in that motion im- 


mediately before the last paragraph, these. 
words, viz. “ And as a further proof of 
our. duty and affectiow to his mujesty’s 
sacred person, royal family, and govern- 
ment, to assure him, that we will exert 
ourselves in our high capacity of here- 
ditary great council of the crown, in such 
a@ manner as may best tend to the pro- 
moting the true jnterest of his majestyand 
[2X] -e ) 
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our country, in this critical conjuncture.” 
But this motion being disagreed to without 
any debate, the motion made by the lord 
Holderness was agreed to without amend- 


men te ; - 


Protests on rejecting the Address pre. 
posed by the Duke of Argyle.] On which 
occasion was entered the following Pro- 


tests : - 
“6 Dissentient. Macclesfield. ° 


1. “ Because we conceive, that a mo-|.— 


tion of this nature ought not to have been 
laid aside by the previous question: but 
we apprehend it would have been more 
consistent with the: honour and dignity of 
this House to have passed it in the affirma- 
tive, since. it contained the strongest as- 
surances of our duty to his majesty, and 
of our zeal to support him with our lives 
and fortunes in the prosecution of this just 
aod necessary war; moreover, it had been 
universally allowed in the debate, that the 
ancient usage of this House was to return 
_ immediately a general address of thanks 
only for the speech from the throne, and 
to appoint a future day for agit the said 
speech into consideration : By which wise 
method of proceeding, this House had an 
SEparantty of forming their judgment and 
offering their advice to the crown, upon 
’ the several matters contained in the speech, 
after due enquiry.and mature delibera- 

tion. | 
2. * Because, though the Speech froin 
the throne is in parliament justly con- 
sidered as the act of his ministers, yet a 
motion pre-concerted, if not drawn by 
themselves, echoing back the particulars 
of the speech, is, as we conceive, a modern 
expedient to procure a precipitate appro- 
bation of measures which might not be ap- 
roved upon better consideration. It was 
indeed alledged in the debate, in support 
of this practice, that it was introduced 
during the late war, in the administration 
of the late earl of Godolphin; but we 
should also consider the reason of it, (we 
heartily wish we had now the same) that 
the zeal of the House was then every year 
animated by the glorious successes of the 
eae arms under the command of the 
uke of Marlborough. And though it is 
always admitted that these hasty addresses 
do not preclude the House from future 
enquiries or censures; yet should censures, 
in consequence of such enquiries, become 
necessary, they would aroduce an incon- 
sistency between the first addréss and the: 
subsgquent resolutions, and argue a levity 
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highly unbecoming the wisdom and dig- 

nity of this House. : = 
3. “« Because one. part of this motion, 


the congratulation upon his majesty’s safe 


return. to his regal dominions, could be 
liable to no. objection, but seemed at this 


‘time. peculiarly seasonable, since i was 


evident to the whole kingdom, the sailing 
of the fleet, which had been delayed so 
long, was the immediate effect of his happy © 


return. 


4. ‘* Because we conceive, that our as« 
suring his majesty that we would exert 
ourselves in our high capacity of hereditary 
great council of the crown, would have given 


_encouragement to his allies, confidence to 
his armies, and satisfaction to his sub-' 


jects, especially in thiscritical conjuncture, 


wherein the advice of this House is more 


than ever necessary, since by the inaction 


of this last year in all parts (except wherein - 


admiral Vernon commanded ) notwithstand- 
ing the vast fleets and armies maintained 
at so immense a charge, this just and ne- 
cessary war seems hitherto to havebeen car- * 
ried on by the same spirit and advice which 
so long delayed the entering into it; and 
we conceive that the strictest enquiries into 
such conduct are the most probable means 
of redressing our grievances at home, and 
bringing the war abroad to a speedy and 
happy conclusion.—/( Signed, ) Buccleugh, 
Stanhope, Halifax, Chesterfield; 
Bridgewater, Winchelsea and Not- 
tingham, Beaufort, Litchfield, Tal- 
bot, Willoughby de Brook, Green- 
wich, Carteret, Shaftsbury, Clifton, | 
Haversham, Carlisle, Denbigh, Ba- 
thurst, Craven, Thanet, Gower, 
Aylesford.”” 


Then it was proposed to insert in the 
second stated question, immediately before 
the last paragraph, the words of the first 
question, except those in the parenthesis, 
viz. ‘© To which all other councils are 
subordinate ard accountable.’?§ Which 
being objected to, the question was put, 
Whether those words shall be inserted. 
It was resolved in the negative. Content 
35. Not Content 62. 


‘¢ Dissentient. : 

«‘ Because when these words made part 
of the question first ‘moved, they were - 
allowed by every lord, who spoke in the 
debate, to be proper and unexceptionable,; 
and the following parenthesis only (** To 


which all other councils are suberdinate _ 
and gceountable”) was objected to, as 


— 


i < 
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liable to @ misconstruction in another 
House; we cannot therefore but be sur- 


- prised, that when this question, freed from 
' that shadow of an objection, (as we con- 


ceive) was offered as an amendment to 
the motion for an Address, it should have 
been rejected ; and the more so, since the. 
negative passed upon it may be construed 
to amply, what we are persuaded no lord 
in this House can intend, (whatever others 
may wish) “a resolution not to enquire, 
advise, or censure, even though juat sus- 
picions, imprudent councils, or criminal 
measures shoulé require it.’? Subscribed, 
&c. as before. | 


_. Ihe Lords’ Address of Thanks.] The 
Address: was as follows : 
‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

“‘ We yoar majesty’s most dutiful and 
[oyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
‘to return your majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

“The resolution which your majesty is 
pleased to express, for carrying on this 
just and necessary war, in the most proper 

laces, and in the most vigorous and ef- 
ectual manner, is so agreeable to your 
royal wisdom, as well as to the united 
desires of your people, that it fills our 
hearts with the most grateful sentiments. 
As the West-Indies has been the scene of 
the most-outrageous depredations and vio- 
lences, committed by the Spaniards .upon 
your majesty’s subjects; we hope and 
trust, that, by the blessing of God on your 
majesty’s councils and arms, this nation 
will, in those parts more especially, obtain 
that just satisfaction for past injuries, and 


effectual security for their navigation and 


commerce for. the future, which have 
hitherto been refused, contrary to the faith 
of the most solemn treaties. 

«¢ Wemust ever acknowledge it, amongst 
the many instances of your majesty’s 
firmness, and true greatness of mind, that 
you have not suffered any incidents what- 


-goever to divert or deter you from these 


measures: And we doubt not but your 
enemies will soon be convinced, that the 


‘security of your -majesty’s government at 


home must be strengthened in the atffec- 
tions and support of your people; whilst 
your squadrons are sent to distant parts of 
the world, as well for maintaining their 
undoubted rights and interests, as the ho- 
nour of your imperial crown. 

‘¢ Under this deep sense of our obliga- 
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tions to your majesty, permit us to offer at 


-your royal feet the strongest assurances, 


that if any other power should attempt to 
prescribe or limit the operations of the war 
our declared enemies; such, an 
extraordinary proceeding would not fail to 
create in us the highest and most be- 
coming . indignation, and to determine us 
to concur in all proper measures, for vin- 
dicating and defending your majesty’s 
dignity and honour against any insults, 
and for frustrating any designs formed 
against us. ar | 

‘‘ We are truly sensible, that the death 
of the late emperor is an event, which 
calls for the vigilant attention of all those 
who sincerely wish well to the common 


safety and tranquillity; and we.beg leave 


to assure your majesty, that we will zea- 
lously stand by and support you, in ad- 
hering to the engagements you are under, 
for maintaining the balance and liberties of 
Europe on that important occasion, as well 
as in the vigorous prosecution of the pre- 
sent war. ~ 

‘* To repeat the unfeigned professions, 
that we have so often made, of our unalter- 
able fidelity and affection to your mpjésty’s - 
most sacred person and government, an 


our zeal for the continuance of the Pro- 


testant succession in your royal house, 
may seem unnecessary, when it is demon- 


‘strably our essential interest, as well as 


our duty, to persevere in these principles. 
But we should be wanting to those warm 
impressions, which we feel in ourselves, if 
we did not, in this conjuncture, declare to 
your majesty, and the whole world, the 
fixed and urshaken purpose of our hearts, 
to defend and support this glorious causé, 
at the expence of our blood and treasure ; 
and, at the same time, express our sincere 
and ardent wishes, that all your enterprizes, 
for maintaining the honour of your ma-- 
jesty’s crown, andthe rights of your people, 
may be blessed with the most prosperous 
success.” : 

The King’s Answer.] His majesty gave 
the following Answer : 

‘¢ My Lords; 

‘‘T thank you for this dutiful and af- 
fectionate Address. Nothing can be more 
agreeabléto me, than the zeal you express 
for the vigorous prosecution of this just. 
and necessary war, the support of my 
dignity and honour, and the preservation 
of the balance and liberties of Europe; 
all which I have entirely at heart.” 


! . ‘ 
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Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.*| The Commons being return- 
ed totheir House, , 

Mr. Bromley moved “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, to 
return his majesty the thanks of this House 
for his most gracious speech from the 
throne; to acknowledge, with duty and 

‘gratitude, his majesty’s great regard for 
the honour and interest of these kingdoms, 
in equipping such strong squadrons of 
men -of war, and embarking a body of 
land-forces, to be joined and strengthened 
by a considerable number of his majesty’s - 
subjects raised in America, in order to 
carry on the war in those parts in the most 
vigorous and effectual manner; to express 
our’ most dutiful sense of his majesty’s 
firmness and resolution, in not suffering 
himself to be diverted or deterred, by an 
incidents, from pursuing the just and vi- 
sor measures in which he is engaged, 
or maintaining the honour of his crown, 
‘and the undoubted rights of his people; 
- and to assure his majesty, that this House 
will stand by and support his majesty 
against all attempts made in violation of 
the faith of treaties, or tending to pre- 
scribe or limit the operations of the war 
‘against his majesty’s declared enemies ; 
and that we will, with great cheerfulness, 
grant his majesty such effectual supplies, 


* << November 22, 1740. There was a di- 
vision in the House of Commons of 226 against 
159, upon an amendment proposed to the mo- 
tion for an Address, which was, upon promising 
the king to raise the necessary supplies, to add 
some words to this effect: ‘ After we have en- 
“quired into the application of the money given 
the last session :” hut that amendment was af- 
‘terwards mullified in appearance; and it was 
proposed, instead of saying “ after we have en- 
‘ quired,” to say, “ and we will enquire.”” Mr. 
Bromley made the motion for the Address, 
and was seconded by young Selwyn. Both of 
_ them, I am told, performed very well. J do 
not hear that there was any thing very par- 
ticular in the debate; only Pitt and Lyttleton 
were very warm, which occasioned sir Robert 
tobe so too. My. Pulteney moved the amend- 
ment; but, by reason of his health, left the 
House some time before the question was put. 
That part of the Address that congratulates his 
majesty on his return, is an amendment too, 
proposed by him, and not objecte@ to on the 
other side., The speakers were the general 
teazers on one side, and on.the other only four 
or five of the most considerable. Doddington, 
and all his hon. party that were present, were 
in the minority, but two of them were absent.” 
Coxe’s Walpole: Correspondence: John Or- 
lebar to the reverend H. Etough. 


' 


as shall be necessary, not only for carrying 
on the present war with vigour, but. alse 
to put his majesty ina condition of being 


prepared for such events a8 may arise 


from the new and uncertain state of af-. 
fairs in Europe ; and that we will lose. no 
time in censidering the most proper me- 
thods of remedying the great mischiefs 
that may arise from the scarcity of-corn, 
or from suffering our enemies to be sup- 
plied with any kind of provisions from 
any of his majesty’s dominions ; and that. 
we will take such measures, as shall be 
thought most reasonable ‘and practicable, 
to enable his majesty effectually to man 
his royal fleets, for the defence of the 
kingdom, for the security of the trade and 
navigation of his majesty’s subjects, and 


for carrying on the war with vigour. 


Mr. Selwyn, jun. seconded the motion. - 


Mr. Pulteney proposed to insert after 
the words “ presented to his majesty,” 
and before the words ‘‘ to return his ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House,”’ these words, 
‘‘to congratulate his majesty upon his‘safe 
and happy arrival in these his regal domi- 
nions,’’? which was agreed to. He next 
proposed to insert after the words “ and that 
we will,” and before the words ‘ with great 
cheerfulness,’”? the words .“*‘ make a due 
examination into the application of the Sup- . 
plies given the last session of parliament, 
and will.”’?. Upon which a division took 
place. Ayes 159, Noes 226. So it pass- 
ed in the negative.* - or 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks] The 
following Address was then agreed to : 
‘* Most gracious Sovereign, x 
‘¢ We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britam in Parliament assembled, humbly 
beg leave to congratulate. your - majesty 
on your safe and happy. return:to these 
your regal dominions ; and to return our 
sincere thanks for your’ majesty’s most 
gracious speech from the throne. 
“Your faithful Commons, with hearts 


full of. duty and gratitude, cannot but ac- ° 


*.«¢ The debate in the House of Commons 
upon the question- of their Address, turoed 
upon their declaring that they would make a 
due examination into the application of the 
supplies given the last sessiun of parliament. 


‘But as this insinuated some diffidence of the | 


ministry, it was thought improper to insert it ; 


‘and therefore the Address, which was a very ~ 


loyal and constitutional one, as moved ‘by Mr. 


-\ Bromley; was agreed to.” - Tindal. 
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knowledge your majesty’s great regard for 
the honour and interest of these kingdoms, 
in equipping such strong squadrons of men 
of war, and embarking a body of land 
forces, to be joined and strengthened by a 
considerable number of your majesty’s 


subjects raised in America, in order.to 


carry on the war in those parts in the most 


_ Vigorous and effectual manner. 


‘¢ We at the same time beg leave to ex- 


press our most dutiful sense of your ma- 


jesty’s firmness and resolution, in not suf- 
fering yourself to be diverted or deterred, 
by any incidents, from pursuing the just 


' and vigorous measures, in which your ma- 


jesty is engaged for maintaining the honour 
of the crown, and the. undoubted rights 
of your people: and we assure your ma- 
jesty, that this House will stand by and 
support your majesty against all attempts 


* made in violation of the faith: of treaties, 
‘or tending to prescribe or limit the opera- 


tions of the war against your majesty’s 
declared enemies. | | 

‘¢ Your dutiful and loyal Commons will, 
with the utmost cheerfulness, grant your 
majesty such effectual supplies as shall be 
necessary, not only for carrying on the 
present war with vigour, but also to put 
your majesty in a condition of being pre- 
pared for such events, as may arise from 


' the new and uncertain state of affairs in 
Euro 


gs Your majesty’s tenderness and con- 
cern for the ease and welfare of your sub- 
jects, In recommending to the considera- 
tion of parliament the great distress that 
may’ arise from the scarcity of corn, calls 


upon us, in the strongest manner, to lose’ 
‘ no time in taking the most prope: and ef- 


fectual methods of avoiding those great 
and dangerous mischiefs, which so appa- 
rently threaten us, and of not suffering our 
‘enemies to be supplied with any kind of 
provisions from any of your majesty’s do- 
minions, 

“¢ We will also take such measures as 
shall be thought most reasonable and prac- 
ticable ‘to enable your majesty effectually 
to man your royal fleets, for the defence 
of she Lingdon, for the security of the 
trade and navigation of your majesty’s 
subjects, and for carrying on the war with 
vigour.” : | 


The King’s Answer.| ‘The King gave 
this Answer: -_ | 
‘“* Gentlemen, . = 

‘I return you. my thanks for this dutiful 
and. loyal Address, and. for the assurances 


Vote of Thanks to Admiral Vernon. 
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you have given me of supporting me in the - 


prosecution of this just and necessary war ; 
and you may depend upon it, that the sup-. 
plies you shall grant me shall be employed 
in the most effectual manner, to vindicate 
and support the honour and interest of my. 
crown and kingdoms.”’ | . 


Vote of Thanks to Admiral Vernon.*} 
Dec. 1. 
tion: ‘ That the Thanks of this House be 
given to vice admiral Vernon, for his gal- 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 
Dec, 1. Thanks to Admiral Vernon. 


Halifax. Admiral Vernon's merit bath been 
acknowledged by all the people of the nation, 
and others have added their awkward ap- 
plauses. He hath done perhaps more than he 
was instructed’ todo. The war hath been car- 
ried en with vigour by him alone. And if bis 
conquests have not been considerable, his con- 
duct hath been as much proved as the duke of 
Marlborough’s. Had 6 or. 7 ships been sent 


bim, and 3 or 4 0f those regiments which have - 


made so glorious a figure at home, this summer, 
we should have thanked him for taking Car- 
thagena, &c. But the minister, out of his in- 
finite wisdom, chose to give the enemy time 
there, and let their fleet here loose upon him. 
But this will be matter of futnre enquiry, 


Move now, ‘“ That the Thanks of the House 


be given him for his gallant aud successful 
conduct, and the services be hath done witb so 
small a force.” The proper method, by a letter 
from the Chancellor. 
_ Sandwich. The greatest honours due to him 
who hath raised the reputation of a sinking 
nation. Belisarius more to be admired than 
Scipio. Hope on his return to see him pos- 
sessed of the first marks of distinction. The- 
mistocles after the battle of Salamis was dis- 
honoured by a decree of the Lacedemonian 
Senate. 

Newcastle. When tbe admiral returns, he 
will tell what his instructions were; whether 


he did not himself declare he was satisfied, and - 


desired no alteration. It would be happy for 


the ministry to have every thing laid open. 


He -was sent with a force superior to the 
enemies. 
the French going, it was resolved to make bim 
superior still. Would you have had this ad- 
ditional force sent him before the proper time ? 
Supplies ordered for him in two days, after his 
letter to, desire them. The king hath already 
sent him his thanks, therefore agree readily to 


those of the House: and to any enquiry con- 


sistent with the national interest, to any that 
will not tell the enemy what we intend to do. 
Halifar. 1f he had instructions to take Porto 


-Bello, the ministers committed a blunder in 
-giving him no more force. 


It is fact that the 
Spanish fleet was let loose. Ours lay before 


- 


The Lords came to this Resolu- ~ 


When there was apprehension of _ 


- not proba 
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lant and successful conduct in the West 


Indies, and for the Services he has done 
his king and country, with the small force 
he commanded there; and that the Lord 
Chancellor do cause the same to.be trans- 
mitted to the said vice admiral.” 


"Debate in the Lords on a Motion Sor 
Admiral Vernon’s Instructions.*] Dec. 1. 


Cadiz all the while it was known theirs was 
not fit to sail, and within a fortnight after they 
were ready, we withdrew. Restraints intended 
to be put upon enquiries. Giving us part is 
giving us nothing. | 

The Motion of Thanks unanimously agreed 
to. | 


‘*- From the London Magazine. 
From the Secker Manuscript.. 


- Dec. 1. A Report read from the Committee 
containing all Instances of addressing for 
Papers, or ordering them to be laid before 
the House, from the Revolution to the end 
of last session. , 


Bathurst. In this report are 53 orders and 
only 32 Addresses. However for the present 
move, ‘* To Address that the House may have 
laid before them vice admira] Vernon’s In- 
structions from the time of his sailing, to the 
24th of June last, excepting such as may re- 
late to any design yet to be executed.” It is 

ble there sliould be need of' this ex- 
ception, however make it. 
Newcastle. It will be difficult to know what 
exceptions to’make. Pendente bello, nothing 
ever called for relating to it. And instructions 
have often been refused some years after ser- 
vices are over. Suppositions concerning our 
designs are said to have occasioned late motions 
abroad. Will you then make them known by 
authority ? Instructions were given him at first 
with the same’ spirit and view as since, when 
he hath 34 ships of the line besides other small 
ones; and things may have been suggested at 
first with a view to his present condition. 

Argyle. If the duke had listened to the re- 
port, he would have’ beard instructions and 
orders both addressed for, and called for in 
war time. We have been challenged now to 
call for them, and if we are not permitted they 
are such as will not justify the administration. 

Cholmondeley. In these instructions the whole 
plan of the war may be contained : suppositions 
may be made in them not fit to be published. 


And if the restraining clause be observed,. 


broken sentences must be communicated, from 
which we can have no sure light, and yet our 
enemies may fill them up and guess at our 
schemes. 

Gower.” {t is necessary to look into the con- 
duct of ministers as well as inferior officers. 


‘Then we shall know whether our success hath 
been owing to orders or to an honest heart that 


went heyond them, and judge from bence whe 
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The Earl of Warwick reported from the 
Lords’ Committees, appointed the 24th of 
November last, to inquire into, and consi- 
der of, the methods of applying for or pro- 
curing Papers to be laid | before the House, 
which have been used or practised, from 
the late glorious Revolution to this time: 
‘¢ That the Committee having directed the 
clerks to search the Journals, for instances 


ther the administration are in earnest. If these 
papers are denied it is in vain to ask for others. 
n queen Anne’s time, instructions were asked 
for pendente bello, and the whole board of Ad- 
miralty changed upon it. After the war is 
over you can only punish the criminal: now 
ou may also change the coansels. The new 
inquest of the nation, which wiil soon be chosen, 
may call on you to louk on these papers in 
your judicial instead of your Coanselligy ‘ea- 
city. : 
Chancellor. Particular instructions have been 
addressed for: some addresses complied with, 
some not; but no instructions taking in such a 
length of time have been asked for: improper 
whilst this part of the war is depending ; which 
is what the duke meant. Contingencies may be 
suggested, general considerations. proposed. 
Besides designs remaining to be executed, there 
may be others not designed to be executed 
now, which yet should not be told. Verily 
believes, if they were to be laid before the 
House they would tend greatly to the honour 
of the administration, and that every success 
we have had would be found to result from 
them, and that nolord would think any thing 
contained in them required a censure ; there- 
fore opposes the motion only for the publie 
good. Lights may be had without the instruc- 
tions, from orders, which are general things, 
and from other papers. With these the par- 
liament hath often been satisfied. Extracts 
from the instructions will convey no useful 
knowledge. Upon the nicest enquiry nothing 
will be found negligent or criminal. ; 
Carteret. This House is useless if nothing 


to be laid before it pendente bello. 3 January - 


1694, House ordered that commissioners of 
admiralty lay before them all orders givew by 
them excepting as in the motion now made, 
and also copies of the orders of those men ef 
war, who went to the West Indies last year. 
No difference between instructions and orders 
to military, but in mere form. Afraid his in- 
structions were as deficient as the force ever 

body saw him go out with. If he had failed, 
it would have been said he was mad. But he, 
‘ bene ausus varia contemnere.’ Nobody could 
answer sending him to take Porto Bello with 
such a force, If he had had more force he 
would have kept the places he took, and then 
Spain must have come to ferms before now. 
And we may still hope to take enough to give 
up and enough to hold too. If instructions 
soon called for, ministers will be careful what 
instructions they give. This motion, if com- 
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of such applications, they had produced 
divers instances accordingly, as well by 
Orders of the House, as Addresses to the 
crown.”? And the said instances were 
read by the clerk.. After which 


Lord Bathurst stood up and said: 


My lords; in the first debate that hap- 
po amongst us this session, it was ac- 
nowledged by. every lord who spoke in 
the debate, that this House not only may 
enquire into:the conduct of past measures, 
but that we may, and ought, as the great 
hereditary council of the crown, to give 


plied with, will be to the eternal honour ofa 
great part of the administration.. But if we 
cannot break in at onedoor, we must endeavour 
to force in atanother. As for any under- people 
that may have done amiss, the administration 
itself will doubtless bring an enquiry upon 
It was happy for us that the wind was 
against us, else we had sent out a fleet not 
strong enouch. 

Hay. Doth not-know what the instractions 
were. Butsuppose they contained an account 
of strong and weak places; where intelligence 
might be had, &c. Such were given in Crom- 
well’s time: cautions as to defence where our 
colonies are weak: discretionary powers: sup- 
posing foreign powers were named, and cases 


put. Not delay asking for instructions till the 


whole war is over, which may last these ten 
years, but till this branch is over. ‘Tt may be 
sugested on one side as well'as the other, that 
persons are not in earnest: it may be said per- 
sons press for an inquiry, and yet want to have 
it not go forward. But such suggestions should 
be made on neither side. 

Chesterfield. All censure or approbation, 
Without seeing these instructions, must be im- 
perfect. Suppositions proyenothing. It may 
be supposed on the other hand that orders will 


-not bear the light. If the French have acted 


on suspicions only, the barm, if any, is done 
already ; let themsee the certainty. Perheps 
their suspicion was, that if they shewed a little 
spirit, they should fright us, as they had done 
these twenty years. ‘They have seen orders for 
our fleets to use persuasions, orders by which 
a Whole fleet hath rotted before an enemies 
harbour, orders hy which onr fleet hath opened 


-and let provisions pass through them te the 


enemy. It is said the instructions have been 


-given with the same spirit from first to last: 


fear itis an evil spirit. Vernon could have no 
instructions but fur reprizals, and there can be 
no harm in shewing these. Secrets are knowa 
by other ways than being communicated here. 
The Azogues ships had notice time enough 
from Spain, to steer an unusual course, and go 
to the only port alfnost before which we had 
noships. Not probable there should be such a 
variety of matter m these instructions as is sup- 


‘ posed. The instructions which bave been 


Sor Admiral Vernon’s Instructions. 


-tions should know. 
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our advice, with regard to future measures, 
i every case that appears to be of great 
importance ; and upon that occasion every 
one of your lordships seemed extremely 
willing to enter upon an enquiry into our 
late conduct. This, my lords, encouraged 
me to think of what was proper for this 
purpose; and the result of my thoughts - 
upon this subject is the cause of the mo- 
tion, which I am now to make to your 
lordships, and which I take upon me to 
make, not only because I am willing, but 
because I think the loud complaints that 
are generally spread among the people, 


called for, have usually taken in as much time, 
The same objections lie against calling for 
Drake’s and Blake’s instructions as these. An 
innocent man suspected will strain hard, but he 
will let every thing be known: and others will 
do as much to-conceal. Ifa man wants to sell 
an estate and makes excuses about shewing his 
title, that he hath a very clear one, and he 
wishes he could produce it, for it would appear 

an excellent-one : but some of the dispositions : 
are such as it would not be convenient his rela- 

The auswer would be, 

whatever you would not have them know, you 

let me know sufficiently that you have no title. 

The best way of explaining obscure passages 

in authors is by comparing them with the spirit’ 
and usual stile of the author. Tosay you may 

ask for orders is nothing. Sailing orders pub- 

lish themselves. The thing is, what have you 

sent instructions to do? Hosier had orders to 

sail. ny to hear the lord whospoke last say 

he did not know what these instructions were. 

By his place he should have knowp, Where 

were they formed, and by whom? Will you 

let a house be fired, and then punish the in- 

cendiaries ? Are you to stay till the crown de- 

serts the administration? A very discouraging — 
specimen of examination, if these things are 
refused. 

Hervey. Very inconsistent, first to: vote him 
thanks, then desire to see his instructiona. 
The administration prefer the interest of the 
nation to their own delence. The instruce 
tions are such as shall be produced: but nos 
too soon. | . 1 o 

Halifax. It hath been said with a confidence 
almost to assurance, that the instructions are 
proper ones. But an information may be 
brought in the King’s bench against a man, or 
the Chancellor will commit him to the Fleet, if 
he refuses proper papers. ' 

N. C.57: Of which I was one. 
C. 35. i 

Bishop of Lincoln only of the minority: ‘as 
was also lord Rumney. 


~ 


The Chancellor assured me, from his know- 
ledge of the Instructions, that there were things 
which, if published, would have given advantages 
to our enemies abroad. : 4 
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have now made it absolutely necessary for 
this House to enquire into the conduct and 
management of the war we are now unfor- 
' tunately engaged in. . 

A state of war, my lords, is a most trou- 
blesome, dangerous, and expensive state 
_ to any nation whatsoever ; but to a trading 
nation it is more so, than to any other: 
this our present most excellent ministers 
have often declared: they seemed to be 
so sensible of this, but a very short while 
since, that they made it an excuse for sub- 
mitting to as cruel insults, continuing as 
tedious and hopeless negociations, and 
agreeing to as infamous treaties, as any 

e or country can parallel. Therefore, 
when our ministers found themselves una- 
voidably obliged to engage in war, their 
first and chief consideration should have 
been to have taken the most proper mea- 
sures for bringing that war to a speedy as 
well as happy conclusion. It may be the 
advantage of a minister to have his coun- 
try engaged in war, and to prolong that 
war as much as he can, especially when 
the war happens to be such a one, as he 
may manage so as not to run any consider- 
able risk of a misfortune, and at the same 
time to gain a little triumph now and then, 
for cheering the spirits, and amusing the 
minds of the unthinking part of his coun- 
trymen, without allowing them to push 
their success so far, as to compel the. ene- 
my to offer a carte blanche. ‘This sort of 
conduct, I say, may often happen to be 
. the interest of a minister, but it can never 
be the interest of a nation, especially of 
this nation. The injustice, the haughti- 
ness, or the ambition of foreign courts may 
force us into a war; but when this misfor- 
tune happens, it is certainly the interest of 
the nation to push the war with all possi- 
ble vigour and dispatch, in order to put an 
end to the misfortune, as soon as we can, 
by forcing the enemy to submit to reason- 
able terms of peace; and when ministers 
do not push the war with vigour and. dis- 
patch, it is the business and the duty of 
this House to. enquire into their conduct, 
to punish them for- their neglect, and to 
put the future management of the war into 
other hands. | ) 

When the war we are now engaged in 
was first resolved on, every one of your 
lordships, and I believe, every man in the 
kingdom, concluded, that the West Indies 
was the most proper place for prosecuting 
the war, so as to bring it to a speedy, as 
well as happy issue. Every one saw it was 
there, where we could most hurt the ene- 
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my, where they were the least capable to 


defend themselves, and where we might 
push the war with: the most ease and 
greatest advantage. Every one therefore 
concluded, that the war. would be begun 
by a vigorous push in that part of the 
world, and every one stands amazed, that 
for near a year and half. after orders had 
been actually dispatched for committing 


hostilities, no enterprize of great import- . 


ance had been undertaken against any of 


the Spanish settlements in America, nor. 


any proper force sent thither for such a 
purpose. 
would not be thought to derogate in the 
least from admiral Vernon’s enterprize 


upon Porto. Bello: it was a bold under- . 


taking, and was attended with the most 
glorious, I will say, the most unexpected 
success ; but no one can say it was an en- 
terprize concerted, or so much as dreamt 
of by our ministers; because that admiral 


was not, in their opinion, according to. 


what they had upon a former occasion de- 
clared, provided with a force sufficient for 
that or any other such enterprize ; and his 


“success shewed, that, if he had been pro- 


vided with a proper force, that enterprize 
might have been pushed much farther, 
ad made more advantageous to this na- 
tion, and more prejudicial to the enemy. 
For it is very certain, that if he had been 
provided with.a proper land force, and 
such a one as we might easily have spared 
to have sent along with him, or soon after 
him, he might have kept possession of Porto 
Bello, instead of destroying it, and might 
have made himself master of Panama, by 
which means we should have laid the whole 
coast of Chili and Peru, and the western 


coast of Mexico, open both to our trade. 


and to our attacks; and being thus mas- 
ters of the isthmus of Darien, by sending 
proper reinforcements, and taking proper 
care to prevent the enemy’s sending any, 
we might soon have made ourselves abso- 
lute masters of the mines of Peru, none of 
which lie a great way from the western 
coast of America, which would at once 
have put an end to the war, or would have 


enabled us to carry it on, at the enemy’s 


expence, against whosoever should have 
dared, either to join with them against us, 
or to prescribe limits to the operations of 
his pa arms. ,_ 
My lords, if our inactivity, or rather our 
proving for activity in the West-Indies, 
ad been retarded or prevented by a de- 
signed enterprize in any other part of the 


world, or by any well-grounded appre- 


When I say this, my lords, I 
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would have been some excuse; but as we 


-geem not to have so much as thought of 


any other enterprize, and as it is impossible 
for any power in Europe to invade these 
kingdoms with any such land-force, as may 
be dangerous, whilst we have a superior 
force at sea, and are able to lock them up 
in their ports, this inactivity in the West- 
Indies, and our delay in providing for any 
enterprize of consequence in that part of 
the world, appears absolutely inexcusable 
to all those, wii are ignorant of the secret 
springs of our public conduct. To vulgar 
eyes it appears to proceed from nothing 
but the most supine negligence, or the 
most stupid weakness, that ministers were 


_ever guy of: nay, there are many in this 
om 


kingdom, and some of them of no small 
figure, who are apt to ascribe it to some- 
thing worse than negligence or weakness : 
they know, that some of our ministers were 
against the war, notwithstanding all the 
provocation we had met with: from hence 
they suspect, that these ministers have re- 
solved we shall have no success in the war, 
so far as they are able, by their art or 
power, to prevent it; and that in pursuance 
of this resolution, they took care we should 
not attack the enemy in any part of the 


world, till they had fair warning, and suf- 


ficient time to provide for their defence ; 
ao that if we have success any where, it 
will be owing to the natural indolence and 
laziness, or the cowardice of.the enemy we 
have to deal with, and not to the wisdom, 
diligence, or conduct of our own minis- 
ters. . 

What [ have already observed shews, 


-that in this war we stumbled, our ministers 


were ty of negligence, weakness, or 
wickedness, at the very first setting out; 
but, have we since recovered ourselves ? 
Haye our ministers, by their conduct since, 
atoned for the fault they committed at the 
beginning of the war? No, my lords: 
even after we heard of admiral Vernon’s 
success at Porto Bello, and from thence 
were convinced, how defencelessthe enemy 
were in that part of the world, we took no 
care to send him any proper supply, either 
of ships or land-forces, nor did we take a 
proper care, as is generally | nH Sega to 
revent the enemy from sending reine 
orcements thither, . Nay, if any credit is 
to be given to vulgar reports, Mr, Vernon 
was sent out so ill provided with naval 
stores, that after the affair of Porto Bello, 


he was obligéd to lie by, several months, 


during the most proper season for action 
(VOL, XI] 
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in that part of the world, for mere want of. 
spare masts, sails, and other implements 
necessary for refitting his ships, which, if 
true, must be allowed to be a most criminal 
sort of oversight; for, surely, it will not 
be imputed to our want of naval storeshere 
at home, considering the vast sums that 
have of late years been given for the sup- 
port of our navy, and considering that no 
sum has lately ever been refused by par- 
liament, which was desired by our minis- 
ters, on that or any other account.* ~ 

T could mention, fay lords, many other 
mismanagements and fatal neglects in the 
conduct of the present war, which can no 
way be accounted for by those who are not 


let into any of the secrets of state; and — 


from hence, my lords, there is now such a 
Aged clamour raised in the nation, that 
is House must enquire into the late con- 
duct of our ministers, if we have any regard. — 
to our character, or if we have any regard. 
to our duty, either to our king or our coun- 
try. When a general clamour is raised 
among the people against the conduct of 
the king’s ministers, it must be either with 

or without a real foundation. If it be with- 
out a real foundation, we are in justice to 
the ministers, andin duty to our sovereign, 
obliged to enquire strictly and impartially 
into their conduct; because from thence 
the people will be convinced that their 
clamour was without any real foundation, 
and that what appeared to be owing to the 
misconduct of the ministers, was truly the 
effect of accidents or fatalities, which the 
ministers could neither foresee nor prevent, 
By this means, we shall do justice to our 
own character, by shewing the people that, 
we do not neglect their safety; we shall : 
do justice to the character of the king’s 
ministers, by shewjng the people that they - 
are innocent; and we. shall do eminent 
service to the king, by convincing the. 
eople that he employs no fools or knaves - 

in the administration of public affairs,, 

On the other hand, my lords, if there be- 
areal foundation for the clamours raised 
among the people against the conduct of 
the administration, your lordships are 
bound in duty both to your king and coun- 
try, to enquire into that conduct, To 
your country you are in duty bound, that 
jt may no longer suffer by the weakness 
or wickedness of its governors; apd to 
your king you are in duty bound, that he 
may no. longer be exposed tothe danger 
of fosin the affections of his people by the. 
cuiecondact of his ministers. 

Thus your lordships must see, that whea 
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there fs'a‘gentral clamour among the peo- 


ple, against the conduct of the administra- 


tion, whether that clamour be groundless 
or no, we-are in duty ‘to our own character, 
in duty to our king, in duty to our country, 
bound to enquire into the conduct of our 
ministers; and this enquiry must not be 
partial or superficial: we must have all 
papers, all materials, laid before us that are 
necessary for coming at the truth: with- 
out this we can give no satisfaction to the 
people: we cannot distinguish the guilty 
from the innocent: the people will judge, 
whether we are in earnest or no, by the 
materials we have before us, and by the 
persons chiefly employed to make that en- 
quity : from thence they will judge, whe- 

er our enquiry be pastial and superficial : 
and if they’suppose it is, our justification 
of the conduct of the ministers, instead of 
restoring their character, will make us lose 
our own. Therefore, if the ministers be 
perfectly innocent, if they have been guilty 
of no fault, they will not only promote our 
enquiry, “hut they will furmsh us with 
every thing necessary for our information, 
and will desire that the enquiry may be 
chiefly conducted by those who cannot be 
suspected of being partial in their favour. 
I cannot pretend to the honour of saying, 
the ministers are my friends; but I will 
say, that, if they are innocent, I am not 
their enemy ; and as I hope they will, upon 
& strict enquiry, appear to be so, I shall 
be so much their friend as to tell them, 
that, considering the public scandal they 
lie under, the wisest and best course they 
can take, either for themselves, their so- 
vereign, or their country, is to submit their 
conduct to the public censure; and for 
that purpose, to furnish us with all papers 
that can be thought necessary for our 
thorough information. : 

1 know, my lords, it may be said, that 


there are many papers which cannot, con- 


sistently with the public safety, be laid be- 
fore this House, because the secrets of our 
government might thereby be discovered 
to our enemies. This argument I do not 
think of any weight, because in such cases 
we may appoint a secrét Committee to in- 
‘spect such papers, and to report such parts 
of them, as may be communicated with- 


out danger, with their opinion upon the 


‘whole; however, as some of your lord- 
‘ships may be of a different opinion, and 


as I am willing to have what I pro- 
‘pose unanimously agreed to, I have 


taken care to obviate this argument 


“against my motion:- which is this; ‘ To: 
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resolve, That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions to the 
proper officer, to la before this House, 
copies of the several Orders and Instruc- 
tions given to vice-admiral Vernon, from 
the time of his sailing from England if the 
year 1739, to the 24th of Jume last; ex- 
cept only such parts of those orders and 
instructions, which relate to any particu- 
lar design, yet remaining to be executed,’? 

My lords, considermg the exception 1 
have taken care to add to this motion, i 
cannot suggest to myself any objection that 
can be made to it. If your lordships are 


resolved to give any satisfaction to the 
people, by an enquiry into the conduct of - 


our ministers: nay, if you have any 
thoughts of exerting adie in your 
high capacity of hereditary great council 
of the crown, upon this occasion, which 
must be allowed to be as important, as 
any that ever happened: nay farther, if 
the ministers themselves are not conscious 
of their own misconduct, this motion must, 
in my opinion, be unanimously agreed ‘to. 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords; that this House. has a righ? 
to enquire into the conduct of past mea 
sures, or that we may offer our advice to 
the crown, in relation to future measures, 
are questions that will never, I believe, be 


disputed by any lord who has the honour 


of a seat in this assembly ; but the ques- 
tionsthat usually come to be disputed upon 
such occasions, are, ‘whether it is then ne- 
cessary or proper for us to enquire, or to 
offer our advice. As to an enquiry into 
the conduct of past measures, 1 hope it 


will not be so much as alledged, that it is 


at all times proper to enquire, or that we 
ever ought to set up such an enquiry with- 
out some very good reasons for so doing; 
therefore, when an enquiry is proposed, 
the twoquestions that naturally occur, are, 
whether there be any reason for the en- 
quiry proposed, and whether that be a 
proper time for setting up such an en- 
quiry. To say, that a general ‘clamour 
among the people affords a good reason for 
an enquiry, is, in my opinion, avery impro- 
per rule for any lord in this House to. de- 


termine himself by ; because there never 


‘was an administration, whose conduct was 
not clamoured against by some; nor was 
there éver a public measure pursued, which 
‘was not misrepresented and complained of 
by some pérsons in the kingdom ; there- 


fore, ‘it is very diffoult, if not impossible, 
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for any lord tu determine, whether or no 
e clamour be general, and the deciding of 
this question will appear still more diffi- 
cult or impossible, if we consider the pre- 
sent circumstances of this nation. 
Your lordships all know, that we still 
have in this kingdom a very numerous 
rty, who are disaffected to our present 
ppy establishment. From this party we 
must expect, that they will be continually 
endeavouring to raise a clamour against 
the wisest measures that can be pursued 
by the administration ; and in this they 
will always be joined by those, who find 
fault with public measures for no other 
reason, but because they were not con- 
cerned in advising or prosecuting them. 
These two bodies of men will at all times 
form a very considerable party, and as the 
ople in general are more apt to con- 
Bein: than to applaud the conduct of men 
in power, the endeavours of these two 
bodies of men will always be too success- 
ful; especially, as in this kingdom every 
man. may not only speak, but write and 


publish, almost whatever he pleases, 


against the government of his ee 
Thus, whilst our present happy establish- 
ment endures, which I hope will be as 
long as the world lasts, we must expect, 
that there will be a clamour against the 
wisest measures that can be pursued by 
the administration; but such a clamour 
will not, I hope, be said to be a sufficient 


- ground for this House to proceed to an 


enquiry into the conduct of past measures; 
because such enquiry not only takes up 


‘the time of this House, which might be 


otherwise better employed, but 1 diverts 
the attention of our ministers, and forces 
them to apply to their own justification 
and preservation, that care and time, 
which ought to be applied to the safety and 
prosperity of the. public. | . 
A clamour, therefore, among the peo- 
le, however general it may appear, is not, 

T think, of itself sufficient to justify any 
Jord in giving his vote for an enquiry ; 
consequently. we must look for another 
rule, by which we are to determine, whe- 


_ ther there be a sufficient reason for the 


enquiry proposed, and thia rule is, in my 
opintin, very far from being difficult to be 
found. It is, in short this: before any 
lord consents to an enquiry into the con- 
duct of past measures, he ought to con- 
sider that conduct and the light in which 
it appears to him ; and if upon a general 
survey, he can find no reason. to suppose, 


that it has been extremely weal, o¢ ex- 
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tremely wicked, he ought. not; to‘give his 
consent to an enquiry, I say, my lords, 
extremely weak or extremely wicked; 
for I do not think, that human frailties or 


.| oversights can afford sufficient cause for 


this House to proceed to an enquiry ; nor 
can any public misfortune afford such a 
cause, if there appears to be a probability, 
that it was owing to such accidents as ' 


could not be foreseen, or such as could not | | 


be prevented, by those entrusted with the 
management of our public affairs. 
is, my lords, is the only rule for 
judging, whether we have at present a. suffi 
cient ground for setting up an enquiry inte 
the conduct of past measures, and accord- 
ing to this rule I can find no such ground, 
We have as yet, thank God! met with no . 
uncommon or unexpected misfortune in 
the war in which we are now unhappily 
engaged. We have not as yet, perhape; 
met with all the success, which was at the 
beginning expected by some pegs bh ere 
sons, who were ignorant of the difficulties 
we had to encounter, and the dangerous 
situation in which the affairs ‘of Europe 
happened to be, when we found ourselves 
obliged to declare war.’ But we have met 
with greater success than could reasonably 
be expected by. any man, who was fully in- | * 
formed: we have already done the enemy. 
greater mischief than they can. repair for 
many R peach we have opened a most be- 
neficial trade to the Spanish settlements in 
the West Indies; and upon the balance: 
I believe, we have taken a great deal more 
from the enemy at sea, than they have been. 
able to take from us, notwithstanding the 
vast disproportion between the trade and 
navigation of Great Britain, and the trade 
and navigation of Spain. These, my lords, © 
are considerable advantages, and if we 
have not reaped greater, if has been ens 
tirely owing to the weak condition we were’ 
in, when Spain made it absolutely neces~- . 
sary for'us to issue letters of reprisal, by: | 
refusing that satisfaction she had s0 sox | 
lemnly promised ‘in the late convention. 
We had then no troops on foot, but suck 


‘as were judged absolutely necessary for'our. 


defence in time of peace, and we had not 
near such a number of men of war in 
commission, as were necessary for guard- 
ing our coasts, our trade, and our valuable 
settlements in the Mediterranean. It was 
therefore necessary to think of providing: 
for our own defence, before we could pro= 
vide for attacking the enemy ; and as the 
power of our government is more limited: 


than the power of any other, every one 
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Anows the difficulties our government must 
always meet with both in raising soldiers 
and seamen. | 

_ My lords, if we had no disaffected party 
amongst ourselves, or if we had at the be- 
ginning of the war, had no enemy to fear 
but Spain, we might perhaps have ven- 
tured to have sent a tow of our regular 
troops for attacking Spain in the West- 
Indies, before we had replaced them by 
new. levies; but neither oF these was the 
case. We have still a disaffected party 
amongst us, and though that party may 
not of itself be formidable to the govern- 
ment, yet if the Spaniards had found means 


to land 4 or 5,000 regular treops in any. 


art of Great Britain or Ireland, at a time 
when we had not a sufficient number of 
regular troops for our defence, the invaders 
would have bees joined by such a number 
of the disaffected, as would have made it 
very difficult for us to support our govern- 
ment at home, and consequently utterly 
impossible for us to attack the enemy, or 
even to defend our own dorhinions abroad. 
T know. that this will now be represented as 
a vain and ridiculous apprehension, because 


by the wisdom and.care of our ministers, . 


the danger has. been prevented; but if 
they, by sending our squadrons and troops 
abroad, had exposed us to the danger of 
an invasion at home, and the enemy had 
thereby found an opportunity to land some 
troops in Britain or Ireland, I am sure it 
would have afforded a much better reason 
for an‘ enquiry into their. conduct, than 
may can be now assigned. : 
herefore the danger of an, invasion, 
even from Spain, was a good reason for 
our. delaying to send any troops to the 
West-Indies, till a sufficient number could 
be raised for that purpose, which was 
done, in my opinion, with all possible dis- 
eae and the fleet, with those troops on 
oard, sailed as soon as the winds would 
permit ; for I hope it will not be iraputed 
to any misconduct of our ministers, that 
the winds continued for two or three. 
_. months in the western corner. But Spain, 
_ my.lords, was not the only enemy we had, 
or have yet to fear: There is another po- 
tentate in Europe, whose interest it is to 
prevent this nation’s extending its do- 
minions in America, and therefore we had 
reason to.apprehend from the beginning, 
that he would join with Spain against us, 
if he saw any probability of doing it with 
success. The only method we. had to 
prevent this probability, was to provide for 
eur. defence, both by land and sea, in 
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such @ manner. as to prevent its being in 
his power to do us a mischief here at home, 


| or give a check to our arms abroad, even 
‘though he should openly join with Spain 
‘for that purpose; and 


is made it neces- 
sary for us to keep greater armies at home, 
and more powerful squadrons upon our 
coasts, than we should otherwise have had 
occasion fer. Even the very suspicion of 
our designing to make rin eas upon 
Spain in America, has, we find, made this 
Co send his squadrons to the West- 

ndies; What they intend to do there, is 
not as yet known; but if they intend any 
thing against us, it is to be hoped, his ma- 
jesty’s squadrons, now gone thither, will 
be able to give a good account of them. 
I am far from supposing, they have orders 
to join with Spain, or to.act any way 
against this nation; but their having 
sailed thither justifies the suspicions of our 
ministers, and shews, that they were in the 
right to provide against :the worst, espe- 
cially here’ at home; for nature : itself 
teaches us to guard chiefly the most vital 


parts, and even to expose the members _ 


for preventing a blow in any vital part. 

-. Thus, my lords, our not having till very 
lately sent any land-force to the West- 
Indies, may be easily accounted for; and 
the ill success of all our former expedi- 
tions against old Spain must shew, that it 
would have been very imprudent in us to 
make any such new attempt. ‘Such. at- 
tempts must always put this nation to a 
vast expence } and whatever profit private 
men may get by plunder, the nation can 
expect no advantage, nor can we greatly 
distress the enemy, by any such attempt, 
let it prove ever so successful. The chief 
thing we had to do in the Mediterranean, 
or upon_the coasts of Spain, was to protect 


our trade and our settlements in that part . 


of the world, which we have effectually 


‘done; and the only thing we could rea- 


sonably pretend to do in the West-Indies, 
till after we had provided for our defence , 
at home, was to prevent the return of the 
galleons, which we ‘have likewise effec- 
tually done:-. Nay, by the conduct and 
bravery of the admiral which his majesty - 
was pleased to send thither, we have done 
ot Pe deal more; for by the demolition 
the fortifications at Porto Belle and 
Chagre, we have made: it. impossible for 
any galleons ever to return, as long as the 
war continues between Great Britain and 
Spain. This of iteelf must bring great 
distress both upon the court and kingdom 
of Spaip, and will at last compel: them tq 
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‘submit to reasonable terms, without our 


making any conquests in that part of the 
-world, which will, in my opinion, be a 
‘dangerous attempt,‘ not: only because of 


' the difficulty attending the experiment, 


‘but because it-may unite all the trading 
‘powers of Europe in a league against us. 

' Therefore, my lords, as things appear 
‘to me from those circumstances that are 
public, I can see no reason to find fault 
' .with the management of the war, and 
consequently I can see no reason for our 
giving either ourselves or the king’s ser- 
‘vants the trouble of enquiring into their 
conduct. Isay, my lords, as things appear 
to me from those circumstances that are 
‘public, which every one of your erie 
qs as good a judge of as I am; ‘for I do 
not pretend to argue from any secret in- 
telligence; if I had the liberty to do so, 
I might perhaps give a much greater 
weight to my argument; I might perhaps 
de able to clear the administration of 
every suspicion of misconduct ; but this I 


do not think necessary, because in the | - 


present case it is sufficient to argue from 
ublic appearances; it is from them those 
ords must argue, who happen to have no 
share in the administration; and if from 
them we find no reason to suspect our 
‘ministers of extreme weakness or wicked- 
ness in the conduct of public affairs, we 
can have no sufficient ground for setting 
up a parliamentary enquiry, which must 
ways be troublesome, if not dangerous, 
and can be attended with no national ad- 
‘vantage, when there has been no error in 
our public conduct. For to imagine that 
such an enquiry, let it be ever so strict and 
‘impartial, would pacify the clamours with- 
‘out doors, is, in my opinion, a very vain 
amagination. There are no clamours but 
' among the disaffected and discontented ; 
as to the former, nothing will ever. satisfy 
them but the total overthrow of our pre- 
sent happy establishment, which the nation 
has great reason to-dread; and as to the 
Jatter, nothing will ever satisfy them, but 
the total overthrow of the present admi- 
nistration, which the nation, I think, has 
no reason to desire. 7 
But suppose, my lords, that from public 
appearances we had some reason to suspect 
the administration of mismanagement in 
the prosecution of the war, is this a proper 
time to enter into a parliamentary bpd 
into that mismanagement, or to call for 
the papers necessary for that purpose? 
To enter into such an enquiry, and to have 
such papers laid before this assembly, 
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pendente bello, would certainly be,attended 


‘with the most fatal consequences: It 


would of course discover all our secrets to 
the enemy, and not only prevent our being 
able to attack them with advantage, but 
instruct them how to attack usin the most | 
tender and defenceless part: It would not 
only lay open all the government’s hidden 
channels for secret intelligence, but would 
expose those who had conveyed, or en» 
gaged to convey that intelligence, to cer- 
tain and inevitable destruction; and this 
would be of infinite prejudice in all wars 
we may hereafter be engaged in; for no- 
foreigner would ever engage in a secret 
correspondence with any of our ministers, 
lest, by a parliamentary enquiry, his having ~ 
engaged in such a correspondence should 
be discovered to his own court, and he ex-_ 
posed not only to punishment, but to in- 
delible infamy and reproach. | 
My lords, the dangers, the inconve- 

niencies, the certain mischiefs attending 
such an enquiry, are obvious and innume-— 
rable ; because it is impossible to carry on 
the enquiry without having all the papers 
laid before us, that relate to the conduct 
of the war ; and as it is impossible to keep 

apers secret that are once laid before this 
House, therefore it ought to be laid down 
asa maxim, that pendente bello, no en- 

uiry into the management and prosecu- 


-tion of that war can be set on foot. | This © 


the noble lord appears to have been sen- | 
sible of, when he made his motion, and 
therefore he took care to conclude it with | 


an exception, as to those parts of orders 


or instructions, which relate to any par- 
ticular design, yet remaining to be exe- 
cuted. But do not your lordships see, 
what an heap of confusion you are going 
to call for? The instructions given to an 
admiral, employed against the enemy, at 
such a distance as the West Indies, must 
relate to many particular affairs, and to 
several particular expeditions, some of 
which may have been executed, and others 
perhaps remaining to be executed; and 
these must be so intermixed, that if you 
were to have the parts relating to the 
former, without having at the same time 
communicated to you the parts relating to 
the latter, the whole would appear: to be 
downright nonsense: it would be impos- 
sible for you to get from thence any such 
information as could be depended on, 
or to form any judgment of the conduct 
of the war. Those parts, therefore, that 
relate to designs already executed, can 


be of no service to you, if they were 
oR 3 
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_ communicated, and by this very exception 
you admit, that those parts which relate to 
_ designs yet remaining to be executed, ought 
‘mot to be communicated. 7 
- Thus your lordships must see, that the 
motion, as it stands at present, is incon- 
sistent with itself, and therefore it must be 
inconsistent with your lerdships’ wisdom to 
agree to it. But farther, my lords, there 
may be articles in the admiral’s instruc- 
tions, which relate to no design that has 
been or is to be executed; and yet they 
may be such as ought not to be made pub- 
lic. There may be articles relating to the 
where, and the persons to whom, 
or the methods by which he is ta apply 
for secret intelligence; and these your 
lordships will, 1 believe, admit, ought not 
to be made public by being communicated 
to this House, In short, I donot see how 
you can agree to this motion, unless you 
alter the exception, and conclude thus, ex- 
eept such. parts of those orders and in- 
structions, which contain secrets that 
ought not to be divulged; and what use 
an address for instructions, with such an 
exception at the tail of it, can be of to 
rour lordships, I confess, I do not com- 
prehend. | : 
From these reasons, my lords, I must 
be of opinion, that vou cannot, consistently 
with the public safety, call for any of the 
instructions thathave been given to admiral 
Vernon; but as to the orders that have 
been given him, such as sailing orders, 
erders for repairs, or orders for victualling, 
and the like, most of them, I believe, may 
be communicated without danger, and 
therefore your lordships may address for 
having them laid before you, if you think 
ft; for upon this occasion I must observe, 
lest some of your lordships should mistake, 
that there is a very great difference be- 
tween the orders and instructions given to 
an admiral: the former seldom contain 
any great secret, the latter generally do; 
and therefore the former have often been 
eommunicated to parliament, but the latter 
have seldom. or never been called for: at 
feast, I believe I may say, they have never 
‘ been called for, till those affairs were en- 
tirely over, to which they could be any 
way supposed to relate. 


Having now shewn, my lords, that we 


have no reason for setting up a_ parlia- 
mentary enquiry into past measures, and 
that if we-had, the present is not a proper 
time for it, I shall next observe, that sup- 
posing it were both proper and necessar¥ 
for your lordships to give your advice, with 


SN. 
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are no way neces 
as an enquiry into the management of the 
war would be not only improper but un- 
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how, for this purpose, it is necessary for 
you to see the instructions, given to ad 
miral Vernon before the 24th of June 
last; for the posture of affairs, both in 


Europe and the West-Indies, is so much | 


altered since that.time, that those instruc- 
tions can no. way contribute towards your 
information, or towards your determining 


what advice you ought to give upon the 


posure of affairs, as they stand at present. 
erefore as the papers now moved for, 
for this purpose, and 


safe as long as the war continues, we can 
at | sa have no occasion forseeing these 
or 


ers and instructions; and for this reason 


I must be against the motion. 
Lord Carteret : 
My lords;. we have, I think, almost 


every session of parliament seme distinc- 
tion started, where there is really no 
difference, and some new maxim intro- 
duced, which is inconsistent with the fun- 
damental maxims of our constitution. To 
Jay it down as a maxim, that no parlia- 
mentary enquiry into any part of the mar 
nagement of a war, is to be set on foot, 


pendente bello, is to tell us, that with re- — 


gard to the conducting of. a war, where 
mistakes are most dangerous and irre 
parable, our parliaments are quite useless. 
This maxim, indeed, is very much a-kin to 


another maxim I have often heard in this . 


House, that you must not enquire into the 
conduct of a negociation, till the negocia- 
tion be concluded. These two.maxims, I 
think, if they were admitted, would e& 
fectually exclude our parliaments from 
ever intermeddling in foreign affairs; at 
least it would prevent our intermeddling, 
till the mischief had become irreparable. 


In domestic aftairs, which neither relate to 


war nor peace, you may intermeddle, you 
may rectify the blunders of your minister, 
you may prevent the mischief before the 


remedy is out of your power: but in fo-. 


reign affairs, you shall not enquire into a 
negociation, till that negociation ends in 
an infamous treaty, which your enqui 

cannot set aside: or in a heavy war, whieh 


might have been prevented by a well-con- 


ducted negociation, and which your en- 
quiry cannot pe a stop to: you shall not 
enquire into t 


armies are destroyed, and the nation 


obliged to submis to a dishonourable peace, 


‘ e 
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anc ee 


conduct of a war, till by 
the blunders of ministers our fleets and. 
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when your enquiry can neither restore 


' your fleets and armies, nor prevent the 
fatal consequences of a dishonourable 


peace. 3 
- This, my lords, is the true state of the 
doctrines lately broached in perliament ; 
end from stating them in their true light 
the ridiculousness of them must appear ; 
I am sure no independent parliament will 
ever admit of them, and it is but very 
lately since they have been contradicted 
by the practice of parliament. In the year 
1694, we were engaged in a more danger- 
ous war than the present; in that year 
the war was in its greatest fury, yet this 
did not prevent the parliament’s enquiring 
into the conduct of the war. No minister 
then presumed to tell them, that such an 
enquiry was not to be set on foot, pendente 
_ bello; on the contrary, the enquiry was 
bias both by the ministers and by 
e admiral concerned: the former were 
conscious they had given such orders and 
instructions as were right, and the latter 
was conscious he had pursued his instruc- 
tions 'to the utmost; therefore both joined 
keartily in poomenng the enquiry, and in 
furnishing the parliament with bag thing 
that could be thought necessary for that 
jurpose, in order to remove the ground- 
ss clamours that had been raised. against 
them. They did not pretend, that the 
laying of the admiral’s orders or mstruc- 
tions before parliament, would discover the 
gecrets of government to the enemy : they 
were’ both laid before parliament; for 
whatever distinction may be made be- 
tween orders and instructions, there is no 
real difference: An instruction must be as 
éxactly observed, and as punctually pur- 
sued, as an order, and an order may con- 
fain secrets, as well as an instraction; and 
when an enquiry is set on foot, both must 
be laid before parliament, for without the 
instructions, as well as the orders, it would 
be impossible for the parliament to pro- 
- ¢eed. If there be in either any secrets 
which ought not to be discovered, his ma- 
jesty is to acquaint his parliament with it, 
and-upon that information, which can be 
faken from none but his majesty, a secret 
committee is to be appointed, or the en- 
guiry put off, till a more convenient season. 
To tell us, my lords, that we can ask 
for nothing but sailing, victualling or re- 
pairing orders, is to tell us, we can do 
nothing but the drudgery work of minis- 
ters. Little contracts about victualling, 
er about naval stores, are not to be en- 
quired into here: the other House may 
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sae a into them; but moe property, it 
is the business of ministers; for they are . 
to take care, that all their little under- _ 
agents do their duty: If they do not,.it is 
our business to enquire into the conduct , 
of the ministers and to punish them for’ 
their neglect. I hope some of our mimis- 
ters have been for vigorous measures : and. 
they, I hope, will enquire, how all the 
vigorous measures they had. concerted, 
have been entirely disappointed, or very _ 
much retarded, by little under-agents ; It 
is their business to remove and punish | 
those under-agents; and if they find they 
cannot do so, if they find those under- 
agents protected by a power, which ney 
cannot encounter, it is their duty to c 
for the assistance of parliament : for I hopa 
there is no power in the kingdom, whick 
=) Salona will not dare to encounter ; 
I hope there is no power in the kingdom, 
which a parliament may not be able to 
defeat. . _ 
_ To me, my lords, it is surprizing to hear 
that no lord in this House can deterniine, 
whether or no a clamour be general; we 
cannot perhaps, count noses, and tell the 
exact number of those that clamour, and 
of those that do not; but surely we can tell © 


| when the conduct of public affairs is found 


fault with, and exclaimed against by great 
numbers of men, who are governed neither 
by disaffection nor disappointment. This 
is the case at present, and as generally so, 
I believe, as ever was known in this na- 
tion; I believe there is not a man in the 
kingdom, absolutely independent, that will 
say, he is thoroughly satisfied with the 
management of the war: Even by place- 
men and officers it is exclaimed against, 
in all companies where they think they 
can speak their mind with safety. The 
clamour is general over the whole nation, 
and no wonder it should be ‘so: the pedple 
have last year paid four millions towards ‘a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and yet 
nothing done, but what has been done 
without any express orders from our mi- 
nister. Is not this a good reason for com- 
plaint? Will not the people expect from 
us a reason, why their money has. been 
thus thrown away, without anyeffect? And 
can we give them a reason without the 
least enquiry into the. affair? In this ses- 


sion of parliament, we must again load the 


people with four millions {for next year ;. 
they will pay it willingly, if they find the 
parliament as ready to censure as ap- 
plaud; but they will pay it with regret, 
with murmuring if they find, that those 
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who impose such heavy taxes upon the 
pe take no care of their being applied 
pn the most proper and effectual manner to 
the public service. | 
_ If we should return to the country, my 
lords, and tell the people, that our govern- 
ment durst not. send our forces out toinvade 
the enemy, for fear of their invading us, will 
not every man of common sense laugh us 
to scorn? Does not every one know, that 
the best way to prevent an invasion is to 
invade? Did not the Romans send Scipio 
to invade the Carthaginians at the ver 
time that Hannibal was in Italy, and al- 
most at their gates? But the case with us 
is still stronger; we could easily have in- 
vaded the enemy, when and where we 
pleased ; whereas it was difficult and dan- 
gerous, if not impossible, for them to invade 
us at any time, or in any place. To pre- 
tend, that we must always keep a merce- 
nary army of 30,000 men in Britain and 
Ireland, for supporting our government 
against an invasion with-4 er 5,000, must 
be ridiculous, or # must be a very bad 
compliment to the illustrious family now 
upon our throne: because it is supposing, 
that they have few or no friends in the 
nation, but those they keep in daily pay. 
And to say, that a common soldier, who 
has no property, who has neither ara nor 


7 Jocus, will fight against a foreign invader 


with more courage and resolution, than 
those that fight pro aris et focis, is, I am 
sure, a yery unjust reflection upon all the 
gentlemen, and all the men of substance 
in the kingdom. 

But, my lords, we were, it seems, to 
guard against an invasion from France, as 
well as Spain; and for this reason we were 
obliged to keep our squadrons and our 
armies at home, instead of sending them 
out to invade our declared enemy. I am 
sorry to hear, that an administration which 
has so long and so effectually served the 
court of France, an administration which 
so lately joined with them in pulling down 
the overgrown power of the house of 
Austria, an administration which so lately 
left the emperor to their mercy; I say, I 
am sorry, that such an administration 

_ should have the least cause to suspect, 
that France would - invade us, or that she 
would join with er in such an unjust 
war against us. But suppose, my lords, 
our ministers have now at last found, that 
the gratitude of France towards this na- 
tion is not to be depended on, which they 
have often been warned of; suppose they 
had good reason to suspect, that France 
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would invade us, if she could find an op- 
portunity; yet those who knew what ton- 
dition the navy of France was in, when the 
war broke out between Spain and us, and 
I hope it will not be said that our ministerg 


were ignorant of it, could not be under the © 


least apprehension of an open and consi- 
derable invasion from France; and if the 
had attempted to invade us by stealth with 
4 or 5,000 men, I hope the gentlemen of 
any county in Britain, with their tenants 
and servants, will always be able to give a 
ood account of such a smal] number of 
oreign invaders; for I shal not mention 
the militia, because, as they are regulated 
and managed, they are so far from being 
troops, that they can scarcely be account 
ed men. . | 
I am therefore of opinion, my lords, and 

I believe the greatest part of the kingdom 
are of the same opinion, that we had no 
occasion for above one half of the troo 
we had on foot at the beginning of the 
war, for protecting us against any inva- 
sion, either from France or Spain. We 
might, therefore, at the very beginning of 
the war, have spared to send a much 
greater number of troops, and a more 
owerful squadron, than we had occasion 
or here, to the West Indies; and if we 
had any well grounded suspicion, that 
France would at last join. with Spain 
against us, or attempt to limit the opera- 
tions of his majesty’s arms, it was so far 
from being a reason for keeping our troops 
or our squadrons at home, that it wasa 
strong argument for sending them out, in 
order to make a vigorous push, and to 
gain as much as we could from the Spa- 
niards, before the French could come ta 
their assistance, which we knew they could 


not do, till they had repaired and aug- — 


mented their navy. This was what our 


ministers ought to have done, unless they _ 


were resolved from the begmning to carry 
on the war according to directions from 
the court of France, and to push it na 
farther than that court should give them 
leave ; which, I am afraid, was the reso- 
lution of some of them, though, I am con-' 
vinced, not of all; and this is, in my opis 
nion, an unanswerable argument for a par- 
liamentary enquiry: it ought to be an ar- 
gument with many of thase concerned in 
the administration, that the guilty may be 
detected, and the innocent relieved from 
that load of reproach, which now lies in- 
digcriminately upon the whole. 

Therefore, my lords, if it was the duty 
of our miisters to have sent a land force 
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tothe West Indies at the very beginning 
of the war, and if they could have done 
so, without exposing the nation to any 
danger at home, they were guilty of mis- 
conduct, long before they could plead con- 
trary winds foranexcuse. Contrary winds 
are not to be found fault with, because of 


. him who is the author and director of 


winds. Thank God! they have been of- 
fen in favour of this nation. In queen 
Elizabeth’s time, they did ys a signal fa- 
your; ‘ Afflavit Deus, hostesque dilabun- 
tur,’ she therefore took for a motto; and 
if they were against us last summer, it 
.was perhaps a judgment, on account of our 
having so long neglected the means we 
had daily in our power: but I am far from 
thinking, that the winds were the sole cause 
ef our fleet’s lying so long at the Isle of 
Wight; this is a question, which is now 
sub judice, and is to be determined by this 
sHouge upon an enquiry, when it will per- 
nage appear, that the winds were not the 
sole cause of that fleet’s delaying to sail, 
till his majesty came to put an end to all 
contradictions; but be this as it will, the 
delay was in some measure lucky for us: 
af it had sailed two or three months sooner, 
it would not have been so strong ; and in 
that case, the Spanish ard French squadrons 
anight, perhaps, have been able to destroy 
it in the West Indies; whereas both of 
them joined together are not now to be 
‘feared, especially if it gets to the West 
Andies before admiral Vernon meets with 
any misfortune, which, I think, he will be 
very much exposed to, if the French have 
any design to join the Spaniards against 
us; and if he should, I do not see how 
pur ministers will be able to excuse their 
‘having had so bad intelligence, both of the 
French designs, and of the sailing of their 
Squadrons. 

My lords, as I have mentioned admiral 
Vernon, I must observe, that I am sur- 
prized to hear our ministers assume to 
themselves, by way of excuse for their 
conduet, any thing that has been done by 
that admiral in the West Indies. If we 
consider the method in which they began 
the war, and the time that admiral was 
sent out, we ¢annot suppose, they gave 
chim orders, or that they intended he should 


’ attack any of the Spanish settlements in 


America. And if we consider their opi- 

aion of the strength of Porto Bello, and 

-the small force they furnished him with, 

-we can far less suppose, they intended he 

ghould attack that fortress: at least, if we 

,make any such supposition, we must add 
{ VOL, XI.) 
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to it another, that they intended that both 


his orders were in the words 


he and the ships they put under his com- 
mand, should be destroyed. As our minis- 
ters began hostilities by reprizals, and as 
admiral Vernon was thereupon sent to the. 
West Indies, we must suppose, that he 
had no orders or instructions for any thing 
but reprizals: these, we may suppose, 
considering the temper of the man, were 
in the most ample terms, ‘ To seize all 
‘ ships, vessels, and goods belonging to the 
‘king of Spain, or his subjects, or others 
‘ inhabiting within any of the territories of 
‘ the king of Spain ;’ and these the admi- 
ral interpreted in the most ample manner, 
by concluding, that he might seize goods 
at land, as well as by sea, and demolish 


every thing that opposed him. , 


I could almost engage, my lords, that 

have mene 
tioned, or something to that effect: and I 
have good reason to believe, that he re- 
ceived no additional orders or instructions, 
till after his taking and demolishing the 
castle of Chagra; so that neither of admij- 
ral Vernon’s expeditions is to be imputed 
to the conduct of our ministers; for if he — 
had not put a construction upon his orders, 


which few but himself would have done, 
we should have heard no more of his ex- 


ae in the American seas, than we have 


heard of our other admiral’s exploits in the 


Mediterranean: but he put that construc- 
tion upon his orders, which the honour and 
interest of his country required, though - 
perhaps not that which some in the admi- 
nistration intended. In so doing, he did 
right; his country has already approved 
of his conduct, and I trust in God, his 
country will be able to protect him against 
all his enemies, be they Spanish or Enge 
lish. 

Thus I have shewn, my lords, that from 
the method in which our ministers began 
the war, and the time when admiral Ver- 
non was sent out, we cannot suppose, that — 
he had orders for attacking any of the 
Spanish settlements in America; and as 
they had before publicly declared it as 
their opinion, that ‘admiral Hosier could 
not propose to attack Porto Bello with 


success, notwithstanding the strong squa- 


dron he had under his command, we can 
from thence far less suppose, that the 

gave orders to, or intended, that admiral. 
Vernon should attack that fortress, since 
they did not furnish him with half the 
force. This, as I have said, we cannot 
suppose, without adding another supposi- 
tion, which, I believe, no friend to our 
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minister will be fond of admitting. But 
‘Mr. Vernon, it seems, knew better than 
‘they ; he knew that castles are a vain de- 
fence against ships of war: he then de- 
clared his opinion; and soon after his ar- 
rival in the West Indies he confirmed his 
opinion by experiment: he attacked Porto 
Bello; he carried it; and thereby he 
shtewed the true spirit of his countrymen, 
their intrepidity in attacking, their mode- 
ration in victory, their disinterestedness 
in the use they make of it, and their ho- 
nour in observing capitulation. In all 
‘these particulars their very enemies com- 
‘mend them ; and this, the Spaniards them- 
‘selves allow, was Mr. Vernon’s behaviour 
‘at Porto Bello. 
__ Let me now, my lords, state the case 
fairly and distinctly. It is allowed on all 
‘hands, that the proper method for distress- 
ing the enemy, or gaining a real advan- 
‘tage to this nation, is to take and hold 
some of their settlements in America; 
therefore, the only proper orders that 
could be given to any commander in that 
‘part of the world, was to endeavour to 
take possession of some of those settle- 
‘ments; and for this purpose, he ought to 
be furnished with a proper force ; but ad- 
miral Vernon was not furnished with a 
pre: force. If he had carried but two 
attalions along with him, he would not 
have destroyed, but would have kept pos- 
session of the castles, both at Porto Bello 
‘and Chagra. This would have been a 
real advantage to this nation, and would 
have brought such a distress upon Spain, 
as would, probably by this time, have 
forced them to asubmission. From hence 
it is evident, that there must be a fault 
‘eomewhere: if Mr. Vernon had no proper 
orders, they are 
give him such orders ; if he had proper or- 
ers, they are guilty who neglected, for 
no less than 18 months, to furnish him 
‘with a proper force. After this, will any 
lord say, that we have no reason to enquire 
into the management of the war? Will 
any one say, there is no ground for the 
clamours that are so loud and so general 
without doors ? | 
Thus your lordships must see, that you 
are not desired to proceed to an enquiry 
into the conduct of the war, without a 
most solid, a most apparent reason, and 
if there be such a reason, I am sure, 
the sooner we go about an enquiry, 
the better; for we may thereby prevent 
‘most fatal mischiefs, perhaps irreparable 
ruin, that may be brought upon the na- 
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tion by another year’s mismanagement of 
the present war, and by the mismanage- 
ment of another more dangerous war, 


which this nation may in all probability 
be engaged in, before we meet again in 


this House. The noble lord who made 
you the motion, has taken all possible care 
to obviate the modern objection, relating 
to the danger of discovering secrets. He 
does not desire to see what relates to de- 
signs yet remaining to be executed. 
Surely, if the whole of the instructions be 
not a heap of confusion, every distinct de- 
sign must have a distinct article, and there- 
fore I cannot join with the noble duke, in 
supposing they are so intermixed, that the 
one cannot be understood without the other. 
But a short and a full answer to all such 
objections is, that if his majesty should, by 
way of answer to our address, inform us, 
that what we call for contains secrets, 
which ought not to be discovered, or that 
the articles relating to designs already 
executed, are so intermixed with the arti- 
cles relating to designs yet remaining to be 
executed, that the one cannot be under- 
stood without the other ; I say, if his mas 
jesty should by his answer give us such an 
information, we must appoint a few of our 
number, as a secret committee, and desire, 
that all such instructions of papers may be 
laid before them; for there are many lords 
in this House, who must be allowed to be 
as fit to be entrusted with the secrets of 
our government, as any minister employed 
by his majesty ; and if we do appoint such 
a committee, I hope we shall chuse such 
lords, as have never been entrusted with 
any secrets of the minister. 

But suppose, my lords, that no enquiry 
into the conduct of past measures were 
at present necessary; suppose that the 
nation, as well as this House, were fully 
satisfied with the conduct of our mi- 
nisters; yet surely, if ever we~ exert 
our privilege of being the great hereditary 
council of the crown, we ought to exert 
it upon this occasion, an occasion perhaps 


the most important that ever this nationg 


saw. The affairs of Europe are at pre- 
sent in such a ticklish, such an unhappy 
situation, that one wrong step in the con- 
duct of this nation may involve Europe in 
irrecoverable thraldom. Shall we then, at 
such a critical and important conjuncture, 
for fear of disobliging a minister, refuse or 


-neglectto make the proper use of our births 


right? Shall we, for fear of discovering the 
secrets of government, delay doing our 
duty to our :country and sovereign, a8 if 


P - 
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no lord -in this House were fit to be en- 


trusted with the secrets of his country, but 


such as happen to be the favourites of the 
minister ? Secrets, my lords! I do not be- 
lieve, the government has had any se- 
crets this twenty years, that are of such 
importance, as to make it of great signifi- 
cation to the nation, whether they are dis- 
covered or no: the minister, indeed, may 
have many secrets of importance, but 
they are such as ought to be discovered, 
that the nation may see how it has been 
governed, that his majesty may see how he 

as been served. I hope, therefore, no 
fear, no pretence, shall prevent our mak- 
ing use of our birth-right, and performing 
that duty we owe both to our king and 
country : I hape we shall upon this oc- 
casion give Our most serious, our most sin- 
cere advice to our sovereign. Can we do 
this without being fully informed of the 
state of our affairs both at home and 
abroad ? Can we get this information any 


way, but by having all papers laid before | 


us without reserve, that relate to any im- 
portant transaction our government has 
been of late years engaged in ? 

The noble duke has told us, that the 
posture of affairs is very much altered since 
Junelast. My lords, I shall grant it; but 
the present unlucky posture of affairs is 
owing to the posture they were then in, 
and the unlucky posture they were then in, 
was chiefly owing, I believe, to the shallow 
conduct of our ministers for several years 
before. Ifthey had begun and prosecuted 
this war with vigour, it would have reco- 
vered the character of the nation: it 
would have attached to us our ancient 
allies; and it would have prevented any 
power in Europe from daring to disturb 
the tranquillity thereof. Therefore, be- 
fore we can give any advice to our sove- 
reign, we must see the orders and instruc- 
tions given to our admiral in the West 
Indies, because if they appear to be such 
as I suspect they are, the first advice we 
ought to give to our sovereign must be, 
to remove from his councils those that ad- 
vised the giving of such orders and in- 
structions. | ” 

My lords, if this motion be agreed to, 
it will encourage lords to move for other 
papers, that may be necessary for our in- 
formation upon this important occasion. 
Even the papers now moved for may shew 
us, that a thorough enquiry into out af- 
Fairs is become necessary, that for this 
purpose all papers must be laid before us 


without reserve, and that therefore we 
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must name a secret committee fot in- 
specting those papers, that contain or men- 
tion any affairs which ought not to be dig- 
covered. But if this modest request be 
disagreed to, can any lord expect success 
in any motion of the same kind? And, I 
am sure, without having the proper mate- 
tials before us, we can neither enquire into 
the conduct of past measures, nor give 
any advice to opr sovereign with regard to 
future measures; therefore, my lords, 
upon this question, insignificant as it may 
appear to some, the fate of this nation, the 
fate of Europe, most, in my opinion, de- 
pend. If it isagreed to, we shall be able 
to search the ulcer to the bottom, and 
in that case we may find a remedy: but, if 
it passes in the negative, I shall expect to 
see tle liberties of Europe, and conse-. 
quently the liberties of this nation, over- 
turned, by the same sort of conduct, by 
which they have been brought into their 
present danger. 


The Earl of Ilay: 


My lords; I shall be extremely ready. 
to agree to an enquiry into any part of 
the conduct of past measures, as soon as 
a proper opportunity offers for that purse 
pose; and I shall be so, I believe, for a 
reason very different from that, by which 
some lords are swayed., I shall be for it, 
because I am convinced, it will fully justify. 
our present ministers, and vindicate their 
conduct from all the aspersions that have 
been groundlessly cast upon any part of it 


so enquired into; but a general enquiry 


into the conduct of all past measures, es« 
pecially such as just then happen to be 
upon the anvil, is unprecedented and dan- 
gerous for the public safety, and there- 
fore, I shall never, for what I know, agree. 
to it. Your lordships have often enquired 
into the conduct of 4 particular affair, or 
into the conduct of a particular expedi- 
tion; but I remember no example of your. 
having set up a general enquiry into all 
the measures of an administration; and as 
little do I remember your having enquired 
into any public measure whilst it was in 
agitation, or.into the conduct of any par-. 
ticular expedition whilst it was in the pro- 
secution, and not fully completed or laid 
aside. When the war is concluded, I do 
not know but your lordships may make a 
general enquiry into the management of 
the war, from the beginning to the end; 
or even during the war, you may pick out 
any particular expedition, when it is over, 
and no hopes of resuming it, and you may 
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énquire how it was conducted, in order to 
_ fmd out the reason why it was not more 
fortunate ; for when the event has proved 
as fortunate as could be expected, your 
Tordships can have no occasion to enquire 
fnto it. But till the war is at an end, you 
éannot safely, and therefore ought not to 
set up a general enquiry into the prose- 
cution of it; nor can you safely, and 
therefore ought not to enquire into the 
conduct of any particular expedition, till 
it is quite laid aside. _ | 

This, my lords, is what is meant by not 
Setting up an enquiry pendente bello, and 
the admitting of this as a rule for your 


conduct, can be attended with no mischief 


to thé nation, nor can it any way derogate 
from the privilege or usefulness of this 
assembly ; for if your lordships should at 
any time be of opinion, that a war has 
been imprudently conducted, you may, 
éven during the war, pick out some’ part 
of it, some one expedition which is quite 
over, and which you think has been the 
worst managed; you may enquire into 
that part of the war, and by that means 
you may remove the guilty from having 
any thing farther to do'in the management 
6fthe war. Thus your lordships must see, 
that this maxim can be attended with no 
bad consequence, and the reason for ad- 
thitting it is plain; because, by a general 
enquiry before the’ war is at an end, or by 
an enquiry into any particular expedition 
Before’ it is quite laid dside, you would 
discover such secrets to the enemy as 
might prevent any future success. | 
-_ That this would be the consequence of 
the present motion, should it be agreed to 
and complied with, is, I think, highly pro- 
bable. It is certain, if the instructions 
and orders given to admiral Vernon are 
such as they ought to have been; what 
they are I do not know, for I never had 
occasion to see any of them; but if they 
are such as they ought, and such as I hope 
they will appear tobe, there must be many 
articles in them, which will make it very 
improper to lay them before this assembly. 
My lords, to lay them before this House 
would be the same with publishing them ; 
wé may as well desire they should be sent 
to the court of Spain, as desire they should 
be laid before us; for when we consider 
how many strangers are daily attending 
our debates, and how many persons have 
free access to our table, we must conclude 
it impossible to keep any thing secret that 
is once laid before us. The exception 


which the noble lord was pleased to add 
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‘to his mofion, is'no salvo for this objec- 
tion; for there must be many things in 
the instructions, which do not relate to 
any expedition yet remaining to be exe- 
cuted, and, nevertheless, are such as ought 
not to be published. In the time of 4 
very prudent and vigorous, though unlaw- 
ful‘ government, we had a war with Spain. 
An admiral witha strong squadron was 
then sent to the West-Indies, and in hit 
instructions there was a particular de- 
scription of all the Spanish forts and settle: 
merits in that part of the world, with very 


| proper and just remarks upon each: Theré 
was likewise an account of all the’ infor 
; mations wé had relating to theni, and the 
pati wheré, and persons from whonri; 
| 


e might expect any advice or assistance. 


i May we not from thence suppose, that thd 
|instructions given to admiral Vernon ard 
|of the same nature? Supposé they con- 
‘tain an account of all the strong and weal¢ 
|places in the Spanish West-lidiey, and 
|directions how each of them may with thé 


reatest facility be attacked’: Supposd 


i 

|they contain an account of all the secred 
‘intelligence’ our ministers have hau! from 
| that part of the world for many years past, 
land the persons names who gave them 
‘that intelligence: Sftppose they contain 
‘an account of the places where, and the 
| persons to whom, the admiral might apply 
for future intelligence : Suppose they coti- 
itain an account of the most deféenceless 
|placés in our own plantations, and’ the 
{methods which the admiral is to take for’ 
‘securing ‘them. These ge my 
lords, are not imaginary : : 
‘them ad libitum : Tmakethem, because itis 
ene probable they are true ; and if they 


do not makd 


are, I am sure it would not only be im- 
propér, but vastly iniprudent, to publish 
these instructions, which will be the case 
if you agree to the Address proposed, and 
his majesty complies with it; for such in- 
structions cannot be positively said'to re- 
late to any expedition, yet remaining’ to 
be executed. , 

But if your lordships say, that such ar- 
ticles of the instructions, as contain all or 
any -of the particulars I have mentioned, 
must be supposed to relate to all éxpedi- 
tions, whether already executed, or yet re- 
maining to be executed, and are thereforé 
within the exception the noble lord hag 
been pleased to add to his motion: in 
this case, I shall grant, your address can do 
no harm; but then I shall be against it, 
because, from the arguments made use of 
in its favour, if must appear, that it can do 
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- they profess. 


no good, nor produce any effect; and I 
think it inconsistent with the wisdom and 
dignity of this House to offer an address 
to the crown, which can be of no service 
to ourselves or the public. This, I say, 
my lords, appears from what has been 


"said by the noble lords, who have spoke in 


favour of the motion. ihey say, it is not 
possible to suppose admir ernon had 
any orders or instructions to attack Porto 
Bello, or the castle of Chagra: these are 
the only expeditions, the only designs al- 
réady executed: what then are you to 
address for? For nothing. If the admiral 
had no instructions for either of these pur- 
poses, all his instructions must some’ way 
relate to'designs yet remaining to be exe- 
cuted; and consequently you can expect 
nothing from his majesty in pursuance of 
your address. Thus’ it appears, that you 
must either mean’ to address for nothing, 
or for something that is inconsistent with 
the public safety ; and in either case, it is 
what I cannot agree to. - 

I have often heard it said in our de- 
Bates, that if lords were in earnest in their 
professions, they would agree to what was 
proposed. My lords, 1 hope I shall be 
éxcused, when I say, this is not parlia- 
hentary language. All sides are supposed 
to be in earnest in every thing they pro- 
fess: charity obliges us to bélievé, that 
every lord is in earmest in what he says, 
arid’ decency obliges us to avoid insinu- 
ating he is not. I know there have been 
éxamples of a contrary behaviour on both 
sides; but whatever clamours there may 
be without doors, the regard we owe to 
the august assernbly of which we are mem- 
bers, should, upon all occasions, make us 
bridle our tongues, and be extremely cau- 
tious of using any harsh expressions, of 
making ugly insinuations, with respect to 
one another: Whilst we do this, we may 
be very easy about the clamours without 
doors; for it is a sort of parliamentary ar‘, 
that has been practised by all parties, to 
make motions in parliament, which they 
know it is not possible for the opposite 
party to comply with, in order from thence 
to raise a groundless clamor without 
doors, that those who refuse to comply 
with such motions, are not sincere in what 


have already made one profession; I 
began, my lords, with professing, That I 
shall always be ready to agree to this 
House’s enquiring into any part of the 
conduct of past measures, when 4 proper 
Spportunity offers for that purpose. Whe- 
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ther or rio F am in this believed to be siti 
cere, 1s what I do not know; but I am 
myself conscious that I am, and therefore 
I shall, without scruple, to this add ano- 
ther profession or declaration, which is, 
that F shall always be ready to approve of 
our exerting our birthright, in giving out 
most sincere advice to the crown, with 
regard to future measures, provided it be 
done in a decent manner, and upot a 
proper occasion. From a great authori 
we have learned, that in a multitude off 
counsellors there is safety; but it is equally 
true, that in a multitude of counsellors 
there is no secrecy: This may shew us, 
ya what occasion it is proper for wus: to 
offer our advice to the crown. [n affairs 
of 2 public nature, where all the citcum- 
stances may be communicated to us, witli- 
out endangering the public safety, and 
when the affairs are of great importance. 
to the nation or the crown, it is very proper 
for us to take them info our consideration, 
and to offer our best advice to the crown: 
But in all affairs of a secret nature, where 
many circumstances are such, that they 
cannot be discovered to a numerous ase 
sembly, without endangering the: public 
safety, it is not proper for us to offer our 
advice, because we cannot be fully in- 
formed: at least we ought not, unless 
called upon by our sovereign to do'so, and 
then, if we do, it can only be upon public 
and’ genéral appearances; therefore, even 
upon such occasions, when we offer ani 
advice it ought to be with great deference 
to our sovereign’s better information. For 
this reason, the wisdom of our constitu: - 
tion has entrusted the care arid conduct of 
peace and war solely to the crown, because — 
nothing relating to any treaty of peace 
ought to’ be published, till’ the treaty be 
finally concluded, and every thing relating 
to war ought to be resolved’ on and con- 
ducted' with the greatest secrecy. | 
I shalf grant, my lords, that the present 
dccasion if extremely important: F shall 
grant, that a very wrong step in our con> 
duct thay Be’ fatal to the liberties of Eu- 
rope, as well‘ as our own; but I do not 
see how your lordshipé can prevent it, 
‘he ixportancé of the presént dccasion 
relates entirely to what the wisdom of our 
constitution’ has entrusted solely td the 
crown: It relates entirdly to the conduct- 
ing the war we dre now engaged in, and 
the conducting such negociations, as may 
be necessary for prevénting, ot énabling 
us to carry on another. Can you, in eittier 
of these cases, with any propriety, offer 
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your advice? You cannot pretend to offer 
your advice, as to the condact of the war 
we are now engaged im, without having 
every circumstance relating to it laid before 
you; and this may occasion, instead of 
‘preventing, ,your ruin: You cannot pre- 
tend to offer your advice, as to the con- 
duct of those negociations that may be 
necessary for preventing, or for enabling 
you to carry on another war, without hav- 
ing the present circumstances of Asia, as 
well as Europe, fully laid before you, with 
all the secret intelligence our government 
may be supposed to have, relating there- 
to; and this would not, I am sure, be a 
proper method to render any of your ne- 
gociations successful. Therefore, I hope 
the noble lords, who seem to be so fond 
‘of our offering our advice upon this occa- 
sion, will excuse me, if I thmk they are 
Aesiring us to,make a very wrong step, 
for, fear our ministers should make one; 
and this I should be against, had I a much 


_aworse Gee of our ministers than [ have. 


In short, my lords, though I have aj} 
-eunuchs, arid such as they shall chuse for 


very great opinion of the wisdom of those, 


who at present happen to be the consti- 


tuent members of this House, yet I am 
for trusting more to the wisdom of our 
constitution, than to theirs. Our minis- 
ters will for their own safety take the best 
methods they can think of, both for con- 
ducting the war, and for conducting our 
negociations; and if their awn wisdom 
should fail them, I hope providence will 
direct them to take the most proper me- 
thods for bringing the war to a happy and 
speedy conclusion, and for preserving and 
establishing the liberties of Europe. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; though charity obliges us to 
believe, that all men are sincere, till the 


- contrary evidently appears, and though de- 


cency often obliges us to avoid telling them 
they are not so; yet one cannot help a 
suspicion arising in one’s breast, when we 
find lords professing their readiness to join 
in an enquiry, or in exerting our birthright 
of being the great counsellors ofthe crown, 
and yet upon all occasions opposing it, and 
in support of their opposition offering such 


arguments, as, if they were admitted, 


would render it impossible for this House 
ever to enquire into the conduct, of past 
measures, or to offer any advice in relation 
to future. The noble lord says, we ought 
never to offer our advice in affairs relating 
to peace or war, that is’ to say, in any fo- 
reign affairs whatsoever, unless called upon 
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by the king todoso. My lords, I know 
nothing else we can have occasion to offer 
our advice in, unless it be, whether the 
king shall go to the play or the opera, 
whether he shall shew mercy to a thief, or 
order him: to be hanged, or something of 
equal importance; for in all domestic af- 
fairs of any great importance, our king, 
thank God! is limited by the laws, and 
ought not to transgress them, even though 
this House should advise him to do so. 
And as to our being called upon, we know 
from experience, that though this House 
be the hereditary great council of the 
crown, yet our advice is very seldom ask- 
ed ina serious manner. Kings, my lords, 
are generally for consulting with such as 
are of their own chusing, and these are 
often such as have no dignity, privilege or 
right by their birth, We know, the 
greatest empire that ever was on earth, 


Was once governed by the sole advice of ~ 


a freed slave ; and one of the greatest em~ 


‘ator now in being is generally governed — 


y the advice of a cabinet council of 


their privy council; therefore, if we never 
offer our advice, but when it is seriousl 
asked by the crown, I am afraid we shail 
very seldom exert that privilege, which is, 
our birthright. a 

How this House has of late years come 


‘to be so much suspected of blabbing, I do 


not know ; but it is a very new doctrine, 
to say, that nothing can be communicated 
to this House, without making it public. 
The very first instance of our being re- 
fused any paper we thought necessary for 
our information, for fear it should be 
thereby made public, was in the year 
1721: since that time, indeed, it has been 
commonly and frequently practised ; and. 
et, whatever secrets our ministers may 
ave had since that time, I de not thin 
the nation had ever fewer in any equal pe- 
riod of time. This new doctrine there- 
fore isnot of above 20 years standing ; and 
as I disapprove of many of the new politi- 
cal doctrines started in that period, so I 
likewise disapprove of this. I do not think 
it can be approved of by any lord who 
considers, that we can, whenever we 
please, shut every, stranger out of the 
House: we may even shut out our clerks, 
or we may name a secret Committee of a 
very few members. This, I say, we can 
do; but we have no occasion fo do so, till 
his majesty tells us that the papers he is 
to lay before us require it. — | 
I must therefore lay it down as @ maxim, 
| r pr aes 
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that we not only may, but that we some- 
times ought to offer our advice in affairs 
of peace and war, or in affairs of the most 
. eecret nature ; and that, in order thereto, 
we may and ought to call for all papers 
that are necessary for our information. I 
say, my lords, we not only may, but some- 
times ought to offer our advice ;.and our 
duty in this respect is to be determined 
by the notion we have of the minister’s 
conduct, and by the general appearance 
of things. It is observed, that every au- 
thor has a particular stile or spirit in 
writing; so, I believe, every administra- 
tion, or every minister has a particular 
stile or spirit nt his conduct: if we judge 
of the stile or spirit of our present minis- 
ter’s conduct from what is past, which is 
the orily way we can judge, we must con- 
clude, it is a blundering stile, it is an evil 
‘spirit. Can we expect, that he who gave 
admiral Hosier orders to persuade the 
enemy’s ships to surrender, and to lie with 
his squadron, till it rotted, before a sea 
port which Mr. Vernon has taken with a 
fourth part of the force; I say, can we 
expect, that he will give proper orders to 
any admiral ? Can we expect, that he who 
in 1727 allowed Spain to carry: on a war 


‘for two years against us, without so much — 


as attempting to give them one blow, will 
carry on the present war with vigour? 
Can we expect, that he who conducted 
our tedious negociations with Spain to the 
late most honourable convention, will con- 


duct any negociation to a happy and ho- 


nourable conclusion ? 

The noble lord told us, that we have no 
occasion to enquire into the conduct of an 
expedition, when it has met with all the 
success that could be expected : I say the 
‘same of our foreign affairs in general. 

When the sky all around appears to be se- 
_ ‘rene, when-no cloud seems to be hanging 
over us, we have no occasion to interpose 


‘by our enquiry and advice ; but when the - 


sky is overcast, when clouds appear ready 

‘to overwhelm us in a deluge, it is then the 
‘duty of this House to interpose, we ought 
then to enquire into the conduct of past 
measures, in order to give his majesty our 
advice about future. 

Thus, my lords, if we consider the past 
conduct of our minister, if we consider the 
‘present appearance of things, we must 
‘conclude, that: at this time it is our'‘duty 
to interpose with our-advice, and for that 
purpose to make a thorough enquiry into 
past measures, and into the present state 
-ef our affairs, . Shall we trust the. ma- 
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prosecuted in the most vigorous manner, 
to the advice of a minister, who, from the — 
whole tenor of his conduct, appears to be 
pusillanimous and irresolute? In the dan- 
gerous state in which the affairs of Europe 
are at present involved, shall we trust the 
extricating of them to the advice of the 
very man who, for what we know, nay in 
all appearance, has been the chief cause 
of their being so involved ? 

Having thus, my lords, shewn, that we 
not only may, but sometimes ought te 
offer our advice to the crown, even with 
respect to foreign affairs, or the affairs of 
peace and war, and as a thorough en- 
quiry is necessary for enabling us to give 
proper advice, therefore it is evident, not 
only that we may at any time, but that we 
sometimes ought to enquire into the con- 
duct of such affairs. But suppose we were 
not upon this occasion to offer any advice 
to the crown, yet a general enquiry into 
the conduct of past measures may be ne- 
cessary, in order to punish or remove a 
Minister, who, we think, has given weak 
or wicked advice to our sovereign. Upon | 
this subject, the noble lord who spoke fast 
seemed to admit, that we may enquire into | 
the conduct even of affairs relating to 
peace and war; but then says he, you must 
not make a general enquiry into the con- 
duct of a war till it be concluded, nor into 
the conduct of any particular expedition, 
if there be any hopes of its being resumed, 
which, he says, is the true meaning of the 
maxim, that pendente bello no enquiry. is 
to be made into the management of a war. 
I have already shewn, that the foundation 
of this maxim is false, because an affair 
may be enquired into by this House with- 
out the least danger of discovering to the 
enemy any secrets relating to it. - But I 
must beg leave to examine this maxim, 
as the noble lord has explained it, a. little 
farther. | | 

Your lordships must allow, that it is-our 
duty in this House to prevent a mischief 
when apprehended, as well as to punish 
the authors when it has been brought, 
upon us: It is our duty to prevent the 
mismanagement of a war, as well as te 
punish those who mismanaged it. If ine 
cendiaries were setting fire to a house, it 
would be very ridiculous in the proprietor 
to sit still, and allow them to do so,. in 
hopes of being able to apprehend and pu- 
nish them after they have burnt his house- 
down about his ears. Would not-this be 
-the very case, if it were to be admitted as 
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a maxim, that for fear of discovering the 
secrets of our gavernment to the enemy, 
this House must never enquire into the 
conduct of a war till it is concluded, that 
is to say, till by miscopduct and bad suc- 
cess, we are obliged tq submit to a dis- 
honourable peace? Suppose the persons 
chiefly caployed in conducting the war 
were traitors: suppose they themselves 
discovered all the seerets of our govern- 
ment to the enemy; would it not be ridi- 
culeus in this House, to suspend oyr en- 
quiry for fear of discovering secrets, we 
had good reason to believe to-be alread 
discovered ? 7 
The noble lord was sensible of these ri-' 
diculous consequences. from his maxim, ' 
and therefore he thought of an expedient: 
he told us, we might enquire into some 


particular expedition that had miscarried, 
and from therfce find means to remove: 
those that had been guilty of misconduct. ' 
But his expedient will, upon examination, : 
be found, like all our madern expedients, : 
Suppose the miscon- | 


ood for nothing. 
uct ig in. not prosecuting the war with 


vigour: suppose no one expedition has: 


ever been undertaken, which is the pre- 


gent case, how will you remove the guilty 


enquiring into the conduct of some par- 
Pola expedition? Suppose the miscar- 
riage of an expedition was not owing to 
those employed in carrying it on, but to 
the treachery of those that contrived and 
advised it, how will you discover or re- 
move the guilty ‘by enquiring into the 
gonduct of that particular sic eres! 
My lords, the expedient is.equally absurd 
with the maxim. By an enquiry into the 
eonduct. of any-particular expedition, the 
misconduct of under-agents and officers 
waay be detected and punished, which is 
pat the business of this house; but the 
misbehaviour or treachery of chief mi- 
nisters,.who.are the only proper objects of 
our resentment, can never be come at, 
‘or, they thereby removed from having any 
hing. farther to do in conducting the war. 
‘This ¢an only be done by a general en- 
quiry, which :therefore ought to be set on 
oot, or same steps made towards it, as 
s0on.as there arises the least suspicion of 
@ny misconduct. : 
This, my lords, is the .present case. 
Fhere isa suspicion that admiral Vernon 
had no.proper orders. I think it is evident, 
either that he had no proper orders, or 
that he was not provided with a proper 
force ; and therefore, I think, that in one 
ar other .of these cases a parliamentary 
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censure must ensue. But before we car 
pee we must have a parliamentary 
knowledge, which ef these cases we are 
to apply it to. If he had proper orders, 
our censure must be applied to his not 
being provided with a proper ferce. If he 


‘had no proper orders: if he had, as I sus- 


ct, no orders, but only a general order 
or reprizals, and to protect our own trade 
in that part of the world, we can pass no 
censure upon his not being provided with 
a proper force, because he had sufficient 
for that purpose.. -But then, I think, we 
ought to pass a censure upon his being 
sent gut.with such puny orders, against an 
enemy that merited our highest resent- 
ment. | ! 

From hence your lordships must see, 
how pece it is to have his orders and 
instructions laid before us, because with- 
out them we can have no parliamentary 
knowledge how.to.apply our censure, and 
consequently can pass no censure, though 
every one of your nara” were CON 
vinced that we ought. If Mr. Vernon’s 
orders are all right, and such -as they 
ought to be, I shall most heartily condole 
with our ministers in case your lordships 
should put a cn upon this motion. 
But if your lerdships do put a negative | 
upon if, and I find the friends of our -mi- 
nister concurring in that negative, I shall 
hugely suspect, all is not right; for if I 
were to purchase an.estate, and the seller 
should tell me, he had a very good title, 
but for certain reasons could not shew it 
me, Iam sure, I should not believe a word 
he said, and much less pay him the pur- | 
chase money. ch 

The noble lord said, he could not.agree 
to this motion, because, fram the argu- 
ments made use of in its favour, it appear- 
ed we were to address for nothing: I shall 
grant, that if Mr. Vernon had no orders 
to attack Porto Bello or Chagra, his ma- 
jesty can lay nothing before us in pur- 
suance of this address; but it is this very 
nothing we addregs for. If his majesty re- 
turns for answer, that ‘no part of Mr. Ver- 
non’s instructions relates to any expedition 
already executed, we shall then havea 
parliamentary knowledge, that he had no 
orders for attacking Porto Bello or Chagra;_ . 
and if he had not, I will aver, he had no 
proper orders; therefore this address may 
have a very good effect for. the public 
service, though his -majesty should lay no- 
thing before us in pursuance of -it. - 

The fortressesof Porto Belloand Chagra, 
my lords, Jay s0 open to our.attacks, and ig 
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.was 80 necessary for us to possess or de- 
molish them, in order to open a trade with 
the Spanish settlements, that it was a most 


' flagrant piece of misconduct, if Mr. Ver- 


_Jeast during the war. 


@ 


non had no order to attack them: It was, 
I think, a most flagrant piece of miscon- 
duct, not to send him out with a proper 
force for taking and holding them, at 
But this we are 
told, would have brought the French 
against us, who have taken the alarm upon 


hearing only, that we were preparing to 
send a land force to the West Indies, and’ 


have therefore sent their squadrons thither, 
to prevent our designs; if they have sent 
their squadrons thither with this design, 
they can do no more, and as these squa- 
drons will not, Ibelieve, beable to prevent 


-our designs, if vigorously-executed, I hope 


we shall proceed. But I do not believe, 
the French intended to attack us, or to 
join openly with the Spaniards against us ; 

believe, they sent their squadrons thither, 
only to frighten us: they know from ex- 
perience this may bedone. We have for 
these twenty years generally begun with 
a sort of bullying, that is, with putting our- 


selves to the expence of fitting our squa- 


drons, and augmenting our armies ; . but 
when we found that would not do, we have 
always grown as tame as chickens, and 
have allowed ourselves to be bullied out of, 


_ and into, every thing our enemies pleased 


to insist on. 
_. Nomenaces from France can, therefore, 


_ be an excuse; and as I suspect, that such 
menaces were a reason with our minister, 


for not furnishing Mr. Vernon with proper 
orders, I am the more curious to see them ; 
but the noble lord who spoke last has fur- 
nished me with a new argument, and such 
a one as I neither did, nor could before 
think of, for having these orders laid be- 
fore this House. He says, he never’ saw 
them: this my lords, is very surprising : 
As the noble lord has said so, it must be 
true ; and as he is not only one of his majes- 
ty’s privy council, but also, I believe, one of 
his cabinet council, and without deroga- 
tion I may say, as able a statesman as any 
lord in either, it isto me a proof, that Mr. 
Vernon’s instructions were never under 
the consideration of his majesty’s privy 
or cabinet council, and therefore, I think, 
they ought now to be taken into the con- 
sideration of this House, which is his 
majesty’s great council: nay, we ought to 
consider this very point, why they were 
not laid before his majesty’s cabinet coun- 
cil. The noble lord said, that in the mul- 
[ VOL. XI. J 
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titude of counsellors there is no secrecy. 


Itseems, thereissome oneof great influence 
about his majesty, who is of the same opi-. 


‘nion, and therefore he took care, that no 


one should see these instructions but him- 
self. This convinces me, they were not 
right, for if they had, I can -see no reason 
for so much: secrecy; and therefore, I 
think, we ought to address for them, that 
they may be altered or amended, for I 


doubt if this can be done in’ any other of 


his majesty’s councils, == 

If there are no secrets in these instruc- 
tions, my lords, but those of the nation, 
no harm could ensue from having the 
whole laid before us, because if they ought 
to be kept very secret, we could treat 
them accordingly. It is easy to make: 
suppositions about what may be in them, 
but it is-as easy to make suppositions of 
what may not be in them: I could make 
suppositions of this kind, which, from the 
stile and spirit of our minister’s conduct, 


are more probable than those the noble | 
lord has been pleased to make; and his — 


lordship has owned his being in the same 
case with me; neither of us can assert. 
If then no harm could ensue, at least to 
the nation, from having the whole laid 
beforé us, surely no danger is to be a 
prehended from having laid before us the 
nothing, or the something, now proposed 
to be addressed for. But, my lords, ac- 
cording to the modern way of arguing upon 
all occasions, when papers are proposed 
to be addressed for, and with regret I 
must confess, according to the late be- 


haviour of this House, we never can en- — 


quire into the conduct of a minister, till 
after his being dismissed the service of 
the crown: When he has lost that favour, 
upon which his influence depends, and is 
given up by the crown to be buffeted by 
the parliament, we may then, and not till 
then, have such papers laid before us, as 
are necessary for enquiring into his con- 
duct. This, I say, seems to be the result 
of those arguments that have for some 
time prevailed in this House ; but I hope 
it will never become an established maxim, 
for if it should, the parliament will then 


be made use of, not to buffet those that - 


deserve it, but to buffet every man - that 
happens to be so unfortunate, as to fall 


under the resentment of the chief favourite. 


of the crown for the time being; which, 


in my opinion, would be a most terrible | 


state of things; and as our agreeing to 

this motion will be one step towards pré- 

venting it, therefore I shall most heartily 
[3 B] 
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concor with my aebdle ‘friend in the motion 
be has made you. ? 


_ Lord Hervey: 


- My lords; in this debate, as well as a 
great mmy others of the same nature, I 
find the opinion of the 
Goors is very much mmsisted on, as if this 
House were obkged te enquire, and te 
censure, a8 often as the giddy multitude 
takes it into their heads, that the admi- 
nistration have been deficient in their 
duty, or mistaken in their politics. If this 


were the case, no minister could ever be | 


easy, nor could any one session pass over 
without an enquiry and censure: every 
session would produce a new administra- 
ticn, and every year would give the popu- 
lace the diversion of seeing a sacrifice made 
of some of the ministers or magistrates of 
the preceding, till at: last, we should have 
neither minister nor magistrate in the 
kingdom ; for what man of common sense 
would accept of a post m our government 
#f he were certain, that, before the end of 
_ the year, he would be sacrificed to the re- 
sentment ef these, whem by the duty of 
his office he must disoblige? We should 
at this rate have nothmg but anarchy and 
confusion amongst us; and therefore your 
jordships must see, that the opinions, the 
sn peng or the clamours of the people 
without doors, can be no rule fer your 
conduct m this House. In all your deli- 
_ berations here, you are to ‘considsr what 
" justice requires, and what may be most 
for the publie goed, without regard to 
what may be most agreeable to the people 
without doors. If youde this, you may 
contenm what is said against you, and 
si a those repreaches, which can have 
bo) dation, but the ignorance er malice 
of the revilers. 

' For this reason, my iords, 1 shall give 
myself very little trouble about what may 
be thought of this question without doors, 
and as little shall I give myself any trouble. 

- about enquiring, whether it be intended 
&8 a previous step towards our giving his 
‘Majesty advice with regard to future mea- 
sures, or towards our enquiring into the 
conduct of past measures ; because, what- 
ever may be thought of it without doors, 
whatever may be intended by it within 
doors, I think our agreeing to it would be 
inconsistent with the public good. For 
ae! of this I have already, in this debate, 
ard many strong arguments advanced, 
none of which have as yet been answered: 
EF. think. them -unanswerable. That the 
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laying of sach papers before us would div- 
‘cover the secrets of our government to 
our enemies ; nay, that it might probably 
make enemies of those, who are now our 
friends, is, I think, evident te a demon- 
stration. I know, my lerds, # is not very 
complaisant to say, that nothmg can be 
kept secret that is once laid before this 
assembly ; but { would not flatter even this 
assembly at the expence of my country; 
and as I shail always chuse rather to be 
sincere than complaisant, I must join with 
other noble lords in saying, that no oe 
ching can, in inion, be expected: 
Even the noble lords who have spoke i 
favour of the motion, seem to joi in this 
opinion ; and therefore have told us, that 
in case his majesty, in his answer to out 
Address, should say, that thosepapers con* 
tain secrets which ought not to be dis- 
covered; we may then appoint a secret 
committee for inspecting the papers, and 
for reporting such parts of them, as may 
be safely communicated, with their opinion 
upon the whole, to the House. : 

This I know, my lords, we may do; but. 
upon such a report how can we proceed ? 


We must either put an implicit faith m . 


the report of the lords committees, or we 
can proceed no farther. If upon such a 
report we should proceed to effer any 
advice to his majesty, can any lord concur 
in offering that advice, without seeing afl 
those papers, and knowing all those facts 
upon which it is founded? Without this 
knowledge, can he determine whether the 
advice be right or wrong? And will any 
of your tordships allow your name to be 
made ‘use of for giving weight to an advice, 
which, for what you know, may be the 
worst that was ever given? Suppose, that 
upon such a report we should proceed to 
censure, would any lord be so unjust, as to 
join m censuring a minister’s conduct, 


| without knowing any of tlre facts upon 


which that censure was founded? The 
lords committees might say something in 
their own vimdication; they might say, 
they ‘had discovered in those papers such 
facts, as gave a sufficient ground for cen- 
sure; but what could any other lord of 
this House say? They could say nothmg 


but this: the lords committees thought | 


the censure just, and therefore I believed 
it was so; which may be a Roman Ca- 


tholic, but is not, I am certam, a Pro- 


testant sort of belief; and I am as certain 
that it would no way redound to thé 
honour of the lord who said so, or to the 
character of this House in generale 


‘ 
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wreport we were to preeeed te x sentence |. his 


of justification or apprabation::. Even this 
& should: not chuse te = 
havimg very sixietly examined jato: that 
eonduct, which 1 am thus expressly to 
justify; but if. the majority of 


committees, as to jeux in this sentence of 


justification, weuld. this give. any satisfac: 
| high admiral, or the commtissioners .ay- 


tion, te the people. without doers, or 
veoukt it any way contribute to allay those 
clameurs, which ase mow said ta be so 
general against the conduct of tle admpr 
nistragon? My: bards, the: nmmisters know 
would not, and: therefore I ana not at. all 
surprized at their being agamst what must 
give your lordships a:gneat deal of trouble, 
and ¢m do them no service. They are 
conscious, I believe, that the clampurs 
egainst them: are without. any real. founda 
tion, amd therefore they- 


| parr pe them : 
' Such clamours, they know, will sulizide of 


themsebves, or wilt by the course of thimgs 
be turned: te the confusion of these that 
reise them; and for this: reason, they do 
not desire your lordships should give your: 


selves: any trouble about tire Shlreuld. 


your Jordships upon an. enquiry be: never 
80. fully convinced: of the aden; of wel 
as uprightness.of our nmisters, yet. your 
acquittal could no: way step the mouths of 


those that clamour without reason, ner 


could it give any satisfaction to the-nation ; 
because that acquittal would, probably, be 
founded on facts, which’ the: public safety 
would: not permit to. be made: public: 
Therefore, without communicating ta the 
whole: House, and consequently, I think, 
to the whole world; all the papersithat are 
' laid before you, it is, in my opinion, im- 
* possible for you to proceed, either to ad- 
visé, censure, or justify; and: as this, with 
regard to the‘papers now moved for, wauld 
be absolutely incensistent with the public 
safety, I canyot agree te your presenting 
sacl: an address a8 is now proposed ; be 


cause | shall: never be for this House’s. 


desiring anything of their sovereign, which, 
I ‘think, ba carvet grant without. iajuring 
the honour of the crown, or endangering 
the ofthe nation ~ se 
That this niay be the case, is:evident,. I 
thinks, from. the very nature of the pee 
now pri ‘to be: called: for. the 
noble lord had' been pleased to.confine ‘his 
motion. to: the orders. given to adeuiral 
the smme hit we have of late years had 


befere tities House, I ahowld:not hare been 


of tind House | 
should place. sm mach faith in the lords . 


‘enee: with, or any’ 
‘enemy’s 


motions of 


‘tmguishes wel and peoper!y in other casen, 
; vinbeasted erders. and 
matiuctions, yet. tleere is: certainty ai ver 

great difference. The orders pea lie 
admirals are always signet by the lord 


pointed to execute that high office; but 
the: instructians, ar: some of them, may: be 
such as ave signed. by his majesty alone; 
from: whence. it is evident, that they may 
contain seerets: which are knewn to. none 
at the king, and which he is: in: hanour 
ebliged not to: communicate. to any, but 
those that are to make the proper use of 
them: I know, my lords, that suppesk 
trons: off any kind may be made, bnt.there - 
are: : degrees in the reasonableness: or 
probability of suppositions, and when they 
ane made, we-are to judge whether they 
are reasonable or no. In the present 
ease; I shall: for example suppose, that his 
majesty has a secret. correspondence with 
some. of the grandees or ednsiderable: per- 
song in: New Spain, and that he is upoa 
honour engaged not to communicate the_ 
secret. to: any, but: the admiral he sends’ 
into that part of the world.. This, I shall 
grant,, is a mere: supposition; but it cant, 


net be said to be absolutely unreasonable, 


if we consider how much the people of 
that: ceuntsy ate dissatisfied with their: go0- 


lic; | vernment; and what a real advantage: it 


bart ZS for: them té be freed from the 
Now, i lords, if his. majesty has, or 
ever had such a: secreb correspondence, 
he must have comrauniecated' it to: admiral 
Vernon: by means of an instruction signed 
by hinmself? alone; how. incansistent ther 
would it be with the honour of the crown, 
and the. interest of the.-nation, especially 
with: regard. to our: success. in the present.’ 
wary to have such an instruction laid ~ 
before this’ assembly? The instruction 
meg relate. to a design already executed, 
and: yet. the. persons: that carried on this 
correspondence may still be in the: pawer 
of the: enemy: Their being apprehended 
and executed would: be the certain and 
immediate ‘consequence of a. discovery; 
and after sachs discovery; could this nas 
tion ever expect to have any correspond- — 
intelligence from aii 
coumry? = 


Such considewstions.as:theas, my lords 


. 


ne 
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must shew us, that, let the consequence 
be what it will, we can never desire all 
papers to be laid before us, that relate to 


‘any foreign affair then in agitation, and 


yet this needs not hinder us from giving a 
general advice to his majesty, when we 
think it necessary ; nor can it hinder us 
from censuring the conduct of a minister, 
if from circumstances publicly known, he 


* should appear to deserve it, or if by chance 


any facts should come to light, that might 
afford reason for that censure. Last ses- 
sion we joined with the other House in 
giving a nial advice to his majesty re- 

ating to future measures, without making 
a particular enquiry into any of those that 


were : I did not then, I do not yet 
indeed think it was necessary for us to 
offer any such advice; but 1 concurred 


| with other lords in agreeing to the request 


-of the Commons, because I thought it was 


. @ good advice, and I hope our success in 


the war shall be such as may enable his 


_ majesty to follow that advice. In the same 


to la 


~ 


manner we may, upon any other occasion, 
make use of our privilege of-being the 
hereditary great council of the crown, 
when, from the eircumstances that are 
publicly known, we can determine what 
advice we ought to give; but in order 
thereto, we must not pretend to dive into 
the secrets of. government, because it is 
inconsistent with the safety of the public, 
them before such a numerous as- 
sembly. . 

This, my lords, I take to be the right 
doctrine with regard to advice; and with 
regard to censure, if from the general state 
of things, or from circumstances publicly 
known, the conduct ‘of a minister should 
appear to be wrong, your lordships could 
certainly both censure and punish him, 
without any particular enquiry into the 
whole tenor of his conduct: Or if any of 
your. lordships knew and could prove any 
particular facts against a minister, you 
would certainly give an ‘account of them 
to the House, and have judgment upon 


them; nay, if any particular paper should 


be necessary for a proof of those facts, 
the House would, probably, agree to a 


‘motion for having it laid before us; but 


surely we are not to call for all papers re- 
lating to the conduct of public affairs for 
some years preceding, in order from thence 
to fish out an accusation against a minister. 

According to these rules, my lords, we 
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have no occasion for having the papers! 
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seeing any of those papers, proceed to ad- 
vise his majesty, or censure his ministers: 
but the affairs of Europe are at present in 
such a perplexed situation, that.I do not 
think-we can, from a general view of things, 
determine what advice may be most pro- 
per to be given to his majesty; and with 
regard to the conduct of. the war, 1 am 


‘sure we have no reason, either from gene- 


fal appearances, or from any particular 
fact I have heard of, to censure any of his 
majesty’s ministers. We have met with as 
few misfortunes, as, I believe, ever: any 
nation did in a twelvemonth, or 16.months 
course of war, and we have done ‘as much 
damage to the enemy, as could well be 
expected, considering how ill we were 
provided for carrying-it on, when we were 
obliged to begin hostilities. I must sup- 
pose, that no friend of admiral Vernon’s 
will say, he attacked Porto Bello, or Fort 
Chagra without orders: he bravely per- 
formed both these services, and if it 
been proper to keep possession of these 
two places, which f much question, it 
could wat be done, till we had-sent a pro- 
per force to the West Indies for that pur- - 
pose, which we could not do at the begin- 
ning of the war; for when a war breaks 
out between two. nations, I shall always 
think, that defence at-home is the first 
thing to be taken care of: therefore the 


best and the only thing we could do, was | 


to give Mr. Vernon orders to demolish 
these forts as soon as taken; by which we 
not only opened a profitable trade for our- 
selves, but rendered it: impossible for the 


enemy to get those supplies of treasure — 


from America, without which they cannot 
carry on the war with vigour against us. 


The Earl of Halifax : 


My lords; I am sorry to observe, that, 
it is now become a common topic in our 
debates here, as well as in our conversa- 
tion without doors, that public praise 


ought to be despised, and the opinion of © 


the giddy multitudealtogether disregarded. 
This, my lords, is a most terrible symptom, 
if Mr. Addison be right in his observation ; 
for in one:of -his Spectators, I remember, 
he observes, ‘“‘ We then only despise com- 
mendation, when we cease to deserve it.” 


As I am acquainted with the noble lord — 


who spoke last, I am convinced he will ne- 
ver cease (0 deserve commendation; but 
I was really in pain, when I heard him en- 
deavouring to persuade your lordships to 


now moved for laid before us, because, if| despise the opinions, the cs Sher and 


we think it our duty, we may, without | the clamours of the people wi 


gut doors: 


—--—e 


_ this ‘is not only the duty 
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“I say, I was in pain, lest some of those 


who are not acquainted with his lordship, 
should think of this observation, which, I 


. am sure, is very unjust, when applied to 


him. The desire of fame, the desire of 
applause is one of the most exalted, and 
ene of the most useful affections of the 
human mind; it. is-so ciosely connected 
with our nature, that I believe no man can 
eatirely rid himself of it; and therefore no 
man will pretend to despise the reproaches 
er the suspicions of his countrymen, but 
he. that is conscious of their being just. 


A man of steady resolution will not allow 


hunself to be carried away with every new 


- | opinion that: prevails among the people; 


nor will he do what is wrong, in order to 
gain a popular applause; but surely he 
will not allow his character to lie under 
suspicion among his countrymen, if he can 
by any means clear it up: -the multitude 
may-sometimes be artfully Jed into a 


‘wrong way of thinking, or they may be 


induced.to clamour without reason; but it 


is not the part of a good citizen to despise. 


that opinion, or that: clamour; it is his 
duty to endeavour to set the people right ; 
and if the opinion or. clamour be: against 


_ himself, for the sake of his own character, 


as well as in duty-to.the public, he ought 
to take the most proper and the most 
speedy method for his justification.: 

This, my lords, is the duty of every pri- 
vate man, and much more is it the duty 


of a magistrate or minister. Even in ab- 


solute governments the ministers ought to 


‘take all proper methods for gaining the 


affections and esteem of the people, and 
consequently for removing every suspicion 
and clamour that may happen to arise 
against them; but in a free government, 
of the ministers 
and magistrates, but they are. under an 
absolute necessity to do so, if they have 
a mind to continue in their office: for the 
distinguishing and the sole sign. of a peo- 


_ ple’s being free, is that of their being go- 


verned by those laws and those men they 
approve of. Ifa law comes to be thought 
Inconvenient, or oppressive, by the majo- 
rity of.a free people, it will be repealed ; 
if a magistrate or minister comes to be 
hated or despised by the majority of a free 
people, hhe-will be removed; and therefore, 
if in any country a law stands unrepealed 
for some time after it begins to be disap- 
proved by a majority of the people, or if a 
magistrate or minister continues in office 
for seme time after he begins to be gene- 
tally hated or despised, that. government is 
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not a free government, that. people have 

no pretence to call themselves a free peo- 
le. For this reason, I am surprized to 
ear it said, that our ministers despise the _ 

clamours of the pegple, or that they do 


not desire your lordships’ assistance for al- 


laying those clamours: my lords, if they 
despise those clamours, if they do not de- 
sire to take the. most proper and the most 
speedy method for allaying them, which is 
by ‘an impartial parliamentary enquiry, I 
will affirm they have, or at least they think 
they have, found out another method of 
governing, another method of preserving 
their power, than that which is the only- 
method in a free country, I mean the esteena | 
and affections of the generality of the peo- 


ple ; and if ae have any such thoughts, 


hope they will soon find themselves dis _ 

A general climour, my lords, must be 
a terrible thing to any minister: in absa- 
lute governments it at last produces mobs 
and insurrections: in free eats it 


will always produce a legal enquiry into 


his conduct, and often (for such a clamour 
is seldom raised without just ground) a 
legal condemnation. In case of any cla- 


mour, though far from being general, if a 


minister be conscious of his own innocence, 
he will desire, he will promote an enquiry, | 


.| he will insist upon its being made with the 
utmost strictness, and by those who are 


least suspected of being partial in his fa- 
vour. But when ministers are for con- 
cealing their actions, and keeping them all 
in utter darkness, 1 must always suppose 
their actions are such, as would appear. 
black and horrid in the light. | 

. That there is at present a most general 
clamour against the late conduct of our 
public affairs, no man can be ignorant, 
whatever he may pretend. The people 
clamoured against our conduct in peace, - 
they now clamour against our conduct 
in war; and in both, I am afraid, their 
clamours are not without reason. This 
clamour, my lords, is not among those that 
are disaffected to his majesty, or to the 
present establishment: upon the con- 
trary, instead of clamouring they smile, 
they rejoice in the general uneasiness the 
see among the people. The clamour is 
among those who are the best friends to 
our present happy establishment, and their 
uneasiness is increased by their having 
nothing to answer to the,sarcasms of those 
who are its professed enemies, but with 


Phaeton to say, 


~ 


t 
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/ mews © Pudet hese epprobria nobis. 
:  -© Kit daca potmiane, et non potuiaae refalla.’ 
As your lordsiips sit -here by an here; 
Gary right, yor may not porhaps thik 
yourselves so nruch obliged to-take notice 
‘of the clamoars and. complaints ef the 
people without doers, and therefore nay 
wave. giving D tganat ected trouble to en- 
quire inte the conduct. of our public af 
or cot 
denmeétion of our ministers; but if the 
ether House does not, I mast suppose, 
that a majority of that House heve ne-re 
gard, either for tlie esteem or afleetions of 
those they represent, and consequently, 
that, upon a new election, they depend 
wpon being re-chosen by other methods 
than are consistent with our censtitution. 
From hence one may soon determine, 
whether the constitution of our goverm 
ment be as yet entire; fér if this session 
should pass over without an enquiry’s bé 
ing set on foot in the other: House, aad the 
game. members should be generally re-cho- 
set, as have now seats in- that House, I 
ghall conclude, that our eonstitution is at 
an end, and that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the other House. are not, as' they 


should be, the representatives. of the peo- 


ple, but the creatures and tools of the 
court. . : 
This, I say, my lords, I shall conclude ; 
arid thts, I believe, will be the conclusion 
that will, from these errcumstances, be 
drawn by most men in the kmgdom, which 
will of course very much increase the dis+ 
contents and the murmurings ef the peo- 


| pies therefore, if our mmisters are sensi« 


4 


le, that the present clamours are without 
any foundation, it is very much their in- 
terest to have their conduct justified by 
an enquiry during this session of parlia- 


ment; nay, suppose they have been guilty | 


of some failings, it is their mterest to have 
‘an enquiry now set on foot; because they 
have many more friends in the present 


' House of Commons, than they can expect 


mm the mext, considermg the Aumour in 
which the people are at present, unless 
they are resolved to add a most heinous 


_ erime to their former failings, by making 


wse of some corrupt er illega? means. for 
influencing the ensuing elections. =. 
Thus, my lords, it is evident, that.if our 
ministers are innocent, if their conduct 
has been wise and upright, it is not only 
their duty, but their interest to have it 


_ strictly enquired into, in order to have it 
justified in the eyes of the: poe and to. 
' make their continuance in th j 


e admuinistra- 
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tree consistent ‘with. the very emehce: of & 
feee government; and if they sre guilty, 
I am sure it is ox duty to enquire inte 
their eouduct,im order to remeve them from 
the administration, and to: prevent the:nas | 
tron’s. sufferings ary longer by: their mis 
conduct. Im the foomer case, thep are 
obliged, for thew ewn suke, to lay every 
peper befere us, that is ndcesssy for 
gwing us a full view ef their comduct ; aad 
im the hatter, we should, for the sake of 
our , obige them te do. sa Even 


is the courts below, parties are: often op. . 


dered to bring imto: court all papers re 
fating to the suit depending ; if any 
one refuses, he wilk be conamitted fer a 
eontempt. How then caw say.one dowbt 


this House’s having a power to.cail for ang 


paper we think necessary for clearing up 
a@ matter mg before us? But we are . 
told we must'not do so, because we should 
thereby discevev the secrets of our go- 
vernment to our enlenmes, which: is incom 
sistent: with the safety aed welfare of ous 
country. This, my lords, is mn other terns 
saying, that is inconsistent with the 
public good, for this Heuse ever to ene 
qaire er advise; fer we can do neither; 
without: having: before we those. materials 
that are necesgavy fer ouv mformation; 
and. if it. be inconsistent with the pubke 
good to lay. such: materials befese us, it 
must be mconsistent with the public good 
for this House ever to enquire imto past 
measures, er to give our advice. about fu 
ture, — 7 A 
But e one knows, and the noble 
lord whe spoke last seemed to admit, thas 
the secrets of the government may be as 
safely committed to'a committee of this 


House, as to.any sommittea of his majes- 


ty’s privy ceuncil, or even as to orte sole 
counsellor. Hislordship, however, started 
a new: objection, by saying, that. we ceuld 
not proceed. either te advise, censure, op 
justify, upon the report of that con 
mittee; nor would. tite nation be satisiied 
with any justification founded. upon: suctt 
a ot wae because the lerds committees 
could repert nothing but their opinion, 
and their opinion could not be a founda- 
tter upon which the: other lords of this 
House, who had seen none. of the papers, 


- could proceed to advise, censure’ or Ff 


or if we preceeded to justify, the nation 
would not join with us, ia plaeing at. im 
plicit faith in the opinion: of the lords 
eemmittees, | ee : 

- Fis, I confess, my: lords, ‘is: sometiting' 
new; But it seems te- be- founded! upan-a 


~ 


N 
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wrest Obvious mistake ; “for surely we are | must net be Miscovered « I say, such a re- 


ot to suppose, that if all the papers re- 
lsting to our late public transactions were 
Jaid before ‘a committee of thts: House, that 
cormmttee would find no facts worth re- 
porting, but those that are of a secret na- 


ture, and ought not therefore to be disco-' 


‘vered. The committee wouhl certainly 
report many facts ; they would prove those 
facts by whole papers, or by extracts from 
such as -could not be wholly commnni- 
cated; and they would give us their opi- 
nion upon the whote. From thence every 
Jord of this House, and if the report were 
lished, every man without doors might 
judge for himself, and from his own ‘know- 
fedge: we might advise, we might cen- 


snk we might justify, and the nation | 


suid jo with us in an opinion they saw 
supported by such incontestable vouchers. 
But what are we now going te do? We 
are going to resolve, if this question passes 
fn the negative, that the papers moved for 
coritain most important: secrets, only be- 
cause the friends of our minister say the 
do. This is really putting a more impl- 
cit faith m our minister, than the Roman 
Cathelics putin the Pope; for, I think his 
holiness is himself obhged to pronounce 
his infalhble decrees. Will the nation join 
with us in this? Wil they not join in say- 
mg, that our faith proceeds from some- 
thing else than conviction ? 

But suppose the lords committees 
should report nothmg but their epinion, 
I shall not say, that upon their opmion the 
House could proceed to condenm a mi- 
mister; but even upon their opinion we 
might proceed to advise his majesty, with 
regard to future measares ; we might pro- 
ceed to justify the conduct of our mmis- 
ters; we might even proceed to advise his 
majesty to remove some of them from his 
councils. In this last, I am persuaded 
the fat greatest part of the nation would 
join with us; and if the opimion of the 
committee went in favour of our late con- 
dact, I believe very few of those, who op- 
pose this motion, would refuse their assent 
- to that opinion: nay, if we made a right 

choice of lords committees, I’ believe 
their opinion would have great weight with 
-mhost people in the nation. 1 could name 
several lords now in this House, whose 
characters are so well established, that if, 
_ dfter.a strict enquiry and full information, 
they should repert, that they could find no 
fault with any part of our late conduct, 
but that they could not give their reasons, 
because they depended upon facts which 


port from them would, I believe, gain cre- 


Ait with the greatest part of the nation, . 


amd would very much contribute towards 
eftaying these clamours that are now so 
loud and genersl. er 
Fer confirming what I say, I must ob- 
serve, my lords, that one of the chief com- 
plaints against the conduct of the war, is, 
that admiral Vernon either had not proper 
orders, or that he was not provided Pith a 
proper force for carrying those orders intd 
execution. That he had not a proper 
force for attacking the Spaniards at-land, 
is publicly known, and must de admitted; 
butin excuse for this it is said, we were in 
such danger at home, that we durst’ not 
venture to send any of our regular troops 
out ofthe kingdom atthe begining of the 


| war. Here then, are two facts in question, 


whether admiral Vernon had proper or- 
ders, and whether we were in any such 
danger ; and, I believe, nine tenths of the 
kingdom are upon the negative side of the © 
question with regard toboth. Now, if we 
should appomt a proper committee, and 
that committee, after having seen all they, 
could desire to see, should report barely 
their opinion, that admiral Vernon was © 
furnished with proper orders, and that the 
overnment had certain advice of such @ 
angerous insurrection intended, that it 
would have been very imprudent to have 
sent out any of our regular troops, I am 
convinced, that ,all the friends to our pre- 
sent happy establishment would give. cre- 
dit te this report, and would from thence 
cease their complaints against this part of 
ourconduct. ; - 
_ Thave said, my lords, a dangerous in-- 
surrection intended ; because, unless our: 
government had certain advice of such an 
intention, they can plead no excuse for 
not sending a sufficient land force along 
with, or soon after admiral Vernon.’ Con- 
sidering the weak condition of Spain, and - 
the bad condition the naval force of France 
was in at the beginning of this’ war, we 
could not have been in any danger from a 
foreign invasion, even though we had sent 
every regiment of foot we had in the king. 
dom to America: whereas, if we had sent 
but one third part of them thither at the | 
beginning of the war, we might have 
forced Spain to a carte blanche before this 
time. ether our ministers had cer- 
tain advice of any such insutrection in- 
tended, I shall not pretend to determine ; 
but ifthey had not, I will say they ought 
not to have allowed themselves to be 
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frightened from a vigorous prosecution of 
_ the war in the most proper place, by any 
threatenings of an invasion, either from 

France or Spain ; and I think it is highly 
probable, they had no advice of any su 
insurrection intended; for if they had 
been informed of any such design, we 
should certainly before now have had the 
Habeas Corpus act suspended, and many 

rsons of note taken into custody. 

erefore, if our ministers, or the friends 
of our ministers, should oppose an enquiry 
into their conduct, or, which is the same 
thing, our having those materials before us 
that are necessary for an enquiry, I shall 
be apt tosuppose, the opposition proceeds 
from a consciousness of their guilt, and 
not from the danger of discovering the se- 
crets of government, by laying any papers 
before this assembly. 

In the case mentioned by the noble 
lord, of his majesty’s having a secret cor- 
_ Fespondence with any of the subjects of 

Spain, which he is in honour obliged not 
to communicate to any, but those he em- 
ploys to make the proper use of the intelli- 
gence thereby received, I shall grant it 
would not be right in us to desire, that such 
a correspondence should be communicated 
to us; but this, my lords, is no argument 
against the present motion; because, if 
his majesty should, in his answer to our 
address, acquaint us with any such cir- 
cumstance, it would be our duty to thank 


| his majesty for lis care of the public, and 


to desire, that such a correspondence 
should not be laid before this assembly. 
From such arguments as_ these, his 
lordship concluded, that we never can ad- 
dress for having all papers laid before us 
relating to any foreign affair, whilst it is in 
agitation; . that is to say, we never can 
_ enquire into any such affair, whilst our 
" enquiry can be of any service to the na- 
tion; for what signifies an enquiry into 
an affair after it is past remedy, or into the 
conduct of a minister after he is laid in 
his grave? But this his lordship said could 
not hinder us giving a general advice to 
' the crown, or censuring a minister’s con- 
duct, from circumstances publicly known, 
or from facts that have accidentally come 
to light. My lords, as to advice, I am 
sure it can never be of any service to the 
crown, if it can never be founded upon 
any thing but circumstances publicly 
known, but as to censure I am afraid his 
lordship’s argument will, upon the present 
occasion, turn a very different way from 
what he intended. From the general state 
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of things, from. the circumstances that are 
publicly known, our minister’s conduct 
must be condemned : it is already censured 
by the whole nation : it is laughed at by the 
whole world: wedo not, therefore, want 
an enquiry in order to fish out an accusa- 
tion against him ; for, from public appear- 


ances, his conduct accuses itself; but it is - 


fromthe justice, the lenity, and the mode- 
ration of this House, that we desire an en- 
quiry, in order to fish out, if possible, an 
excuse for his conduct. We want to en- 


quire into secret circumstances, in order - 


to see if those secret circumstances can 
any way atone for public appearances; and 
if the minister prevents this enquiry, under 
any pretence whatsoever, I shall suppose, 
that the private circumstances of. affairs 
are as much against him, as those that are 
public, and consequently I shall be for our 
proceeding to censure, without. any pre- 
vious enquiry. | , 

I was re eae shay to hear the noble 
lord say, we have met with no extraor- 
din misfortunes during the war. It 
would seem, as if his lordship conversed 
with no merchants ; or if he did, they were 
such as dealt more in Change-alley, than 
upon the Royal Exchange. It was not 
possible for the Spaniards to attack our do- 
minions; it was not possible for them to 
attack our squadrons; ‘they could only 
attack our defenceless merchant-ships ; 
and in that they have had such surprizing 
success, that it would seem as if they had 
a license to do so. How this neglect of 


our trade can be accounted for from the ~ 


pavate circumstances of affairs, I do not 
ow; but I am sure it is impossible to 
account for it from those circumstances 
that are publicly known; and as little can 
we from such circumstances account for 
our not sending a proper land-force to the 
West-Indies at the ey beginning of the 
war. Surely, it must be allowed, that if 
we had sent but one third of the troops we 
had then on foot; to the West-Indies at 
the beginning of the war, we might have 
done a great deal.more damage to the 
enemy, and might have reaped much 
greeter advantages for ourselves, than we 

ave done; and nothing, as I have said, 
can excuse our not having sent such a 
body of troops thither, as soon as we de- 
clared war, but our government’s having 
had private advice of a dangerous insur- 
rection’s being intended at home. Thus 
our conduct of the war, both with re- 
gard to offence and defence, stands con- 
_demned by all public appearances, and can 
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be justified by nothing but private clecum- 
stances, which we now want to enquire 
ihto; and as we cannot do this without 
having the papers now moved fot . before 
us, therefore, as a friend to our ministers, 
if they are innocent, as & friend to my 
country, if they are guilty, I must be for 
agreeing to what my noble friend has pro- 


_ The question was then put, and passed 
in the negative. Contents 57: Not Cun- 
tenta35* . 


_ Protestaguinst rejecting thesaid Motion. } 
The rejection of this motion produced the 
following Protest: | 
 & Dissentient, 
1.“ Because we conceive, that the call- 

ing for all instructions given to generals 
and ‘admirals, is not only proper and pre- 
cédented; but is also a necessary step to- 
wards the exertion of our privilege, as 
hereditary counsellors for advising the 
crown, which privilegé can be propetly 
_ exercised onlyin matters depending. And, 
if fiom pretended apprehensions of ansea= 
sonable discoveries, instructions are to be 
kept secret from this House, till after the 
-have had their effect, the weakness or guilt 
of thé measures of an administration will 
appear probably too late to punish the of- 
fenders, but certainly teo late to prevent 
the mischief. | 

_ 2. Because we do not find any nega 
tive put upon motions for instructiosia be- 
fore the year 1721; from which time, 
indeed, instruetions began to be of such 
a nature, that we do not wonder their 
authors desired to conceal them. The 
instructions by which our fleet lay in 
shameful inaction before Gibraltar, when 
besieged, and suffered the enemy’s ships to 


 «t It was generally thought, that this mo- 
tion was grounded upon the secret intelligence 
which Vernon himself had sent to the gentle- 
mien in the opposes ; it was but weakly sup- 
ported, and t 
of authenticit went as far back as the 
expedition of admiral Hosier in the West-In- 
dies ; in which, the friends of the motion said, 
S3admirals, about $0 captains, above 100 lieu- 
tenants, and 4,000 private sailors, perished most 
ingloriously. Mention was likewise made of 
the behaviowr of the English fleet, which, 
when Gibraltar was besieged, tamely suffered 
the enemy to prey eee army with all kind of 
provisions. But these arguments being far 
from sufficient. to support the motion, it was 
tejestad, by a majority of 57 against 85.” 
Tindal. ) 
[ VOL, XI. } 


for Admiral Veraon's Instructions. 


ete a sly us uses ha denial of these necessary lights in the first 


brmg ammunition and provisions to ‘these 
army, and those by which three Admirals, 
about thirty | ins, above one hundred 
lieutenants, and four thousand private seas 
men, petished most ingloriously at the — 


’ Bastimentes, create, a8 we conceive, a just 


suépicion of all subsequént instructions 


flowing from the same source, and, in our 


opinion, evince the necessity of the strictest 
ehquiry, and most ample informations in 
this important conjuneture. — | 
‘S. “ Because the motion under the limi- 
tations which accompanied it, was not 
even liable, as we apprehended, tq the 
modern objection of making improper dis- 
coveries of future designs ; and it is impos 
sible togonceive, that when admiral Vernon 
sailed from hence with so small a force as" 
five ships only, and before the long-wishéd- 
for declaration of war, that his insttuctiéns 
eould contain any thing more thaa orders 
for reprisals: Since, considering his m= 
sufficient force, any orders to attempt 
even what he so happily and unexpectedly 
executed, would have been contrary to the 


‘genius, and inconsistent with the too long- 


experienced pacific disposition of the a 
ministration, == uk wun : 
4. “ Because, that as the West-Indies 
were allowed by all lords in the debate to 
be the proper scene of action, we think it 
our duty more particularly to, attend to the 
conduct of the administration in those 


parts; especially since, from the time of 
‘the declaration of war, till very lately, that 


important seehe of action. seems to have 
been neglected or forgot; while, as wé 
apprthend, the slightest alartns have beet 
foridly credited as reasons for keeping our 
numerous forces at home, to the oppres- 
sion of the people; whereas a small pro-~ 
portion of them, timely eraployed in the 
Weat-Indies, against a then unprepared 
and unprovided enemy, might probably — 
have enabled vice-admiral Vernon to have 
res oe this just and necessary war toa © 
speec y atid happy conclusion. 

5. ** Because we apprehend that the 


step of the enquiry, not only casts a damp. 
upon the enquiry itself, but must dlso 
lessen the weight of any resolutions that 
may be taken in the course of it. The 


nation that so unanimously expects and 


Calls fot ati enquity into a conduct, which’ 
at best seems to them unaccountable, 
not blameable, will be confirmed in what- 
ever suspicions they might entertain, when 
the lights necessary to rémove those sus- 
picions are denied; and should we cosie 
[3C] : | 


? 
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to any vote of approbation, such a vote 
may perhaps be misconstrued to be an 
influenced complaigance to the adminis- 
tration, the dictated result of a pretended 
enquiry founded only upon imperfect facts, 
ee partial representations ——-/ Signed ) 
Bathurst, Chesterfield, Carlisle, 
Bridgwater, Middleton, Aylesford, 
Willoughby de Brooke, Thanet,. 
Denbigh, ristol, Greenwich, West- 
moreland, Shaftsbury, Cobham, 
Haversham, Talbot, Litchfield, 
Halifax, Gower.” . 


Debate tn the Lords on a Motion for 
Letters from and to Admiral Vernon.*] 
_ As soon as the above debate was over, 

~ Lord Bathurst stood up and said :+ 


. My lords ; dibalbaoser agg the bad 
. success of my former motion, I'shall ven- 
ture to make you another, which, I hope, 


._ * From the London Magazine. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 


Dec. 1. Motion for Letters from and to |. 


Admiral Vernon. 


Bathurst. Wishes the previous question had 
been put rather than the motion rejected. Fer 
in 1721, there was a protest upon refusing Jord 
Torrington’s instructions to be asked for, and it 
is said in it, that there was never any instance 
of refusing to call for admirals instructions. 
And it was then thought by every body, that 
there was something wrong in those instruc- 
tions, and reparation was made for the ships 
ph ae by him. And now it appears since, 
that all was justifiable. [NB. Nov. 15, 1721, 
it was moved to address for lord Carteret’s 
' Instructions as minister to the Northern crowns, 

and the motion beiug rejected, it is said in the 
protest that this is “the first instance where 

*¢ lords have moved for asight of instructions of 
é< any kind, and have not been supported by the 
‘¢ House in that motion.” And Jan. 25, 1722, 
the treaties, instructions, and orders, relating 
td sending squadrons into the Baltio, moved for, 
and the motion rejected, and in the protest it 
is said, ne such motion had been refused till of 
late.] Hath another motion to make: ‘‘ That 
copies of. all. Letters from vice admiral Vernon 
to the admiralty or secretaries office or from 
them to him be laid before the House, excepting 
as before.” 

Newcastle. All letters relating to the con- 
dition of the fleet and the stores: but all letters 
‘in general, will be less proper to be called for 
than the instructions, 

_ Bathurst. There may be other things be- 
sides the condition of the fleet wanting to be 
known. — Perhaps he bath complained for want 
of land forces. It is the. general ppinion that 
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will not ap 
jection. I can at least say, that it does 
not appear 80 to me, though, I confess, I 
may probably be mistaken; for with re- 
gard to my former motion, I thought I 
had fully guarded against the objection, 
which your lordships have found suf- 
ficient for throwing it out. However, I 
shall lay before your. lordships the mo- 
tion I have thought of, and then you may 
determine, whether you will agree to it or 
no; it is, in short, this: To resolve, 
‘¢ That an humble address be presented to 
his majesty, that he will be graciously 

leased to give directions, that there be 
faid before this House copies of all letters 
written by vice admiral Vernon to the 
commissioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of ‘Great Britain, or 
their secretary, and to his majesty’s prin- 


Bre secretaries of state, from the time - 
of his sailing from England in the year 


1739, to the 24th of June last; and also 
copies of all letters written by: the said 
commissioners, or their secretary, and the 
principal secretaries of state, to the said 
vice admiral, within the said time.”? 


My reason for making you this motion, © 
my lords, is, because I have heard it con- 


there hath been occasion of complaint, and let- 
ters to that purpose are handed about. 


Chancellor. His letters on occasion of his 


instructions may be less proper to appear than 
the instructions themselves. They may cun- 
tain his opinion where we, or the Spaniards are 
strong or weak, &c. In 1694, the motion was 


only that the commissioners of the Admiralty 


lay befure the House the orders which they 
had given: those which the king had | ie 
were not asked fur, amend to motion by adding, 
‘* So far as they relate to supplies of ships, 
men, stores, ammunition, provisions, and other 
necessaries.” | 

Argyle. Will consent to no other words than 
those first moved. Never saw the instructions, 
though general of the army and cabinet coun- 
sellor. There is more than one cabinet. Those 
of the king’s cabinet know. little. He supposes, 
perhaps not without foundation, that Vernon 
may bave found fault with the conduct of the 
administration, and ma 
would have justified the motion of last year. 
The ministry have not bad success enough in 
the course of their administration to justify 
confidence in them. Would be more tender 


in enquiries, if there were reason to think they 


were doing their best with any skill. But they 
have thrown away money lavishly in their pre- 
parations, and he hath as little faith in them, as 
99 in 100 of the nation have. - - 


' The Motion, with the Amendment, ' passed 


without a division. 


ar to be liable to the same ob- 


have said things that. 


Was 
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Sdently reported without doors, that ad- 
miral Vernon has in his letters frequently 
represented the. weak condition of the 
Spanish forts and settlements in America ; 
and that if a few land forces should be 
. sent to him, before the enemy could find 
fn opportunity to provide, fortify, and 
strengthen themselves in that part of the 
world, it would probably be in his power 
to make such important conquests in Amé- 
rica, as might soon oblige the enemy to 
sue for peace ; besides this, my lords, I 
have likewise heard it confidently reported 
without doors, that the same admiral has 
frequently complained, not only of the 
want of naval stores, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, but also of the badness of those 
he carried along with him, or that were 
afterwards sent to him; and that these 
complaints were often and long made, 
before care was taken to send him any 
a supply. 
hese reports, my lords, are certainly 
such as this House ought to enquire into : 
if they are well founded, I am sure, con- 
sidering the great army we had on foot, 
and the large annual supplies we have for 
many years ted towards the support 
-and repair of our navy; I say, my lords, 
considering these things, I am sure some- 
- body ought to be punished, if it should 
appear that admiral Vernon made any such 
-complaints or representations: and if 
these reports are without any foundation, 
we ought to enquire into them, in order 
to justify his majesty’s government in the 
eyes of his people; for it is one of the 
greatest advantages our sovereign reaps 
from our happy constitution, that his go- 
vernment cannot be misrepresented to the 
people, if he allows our constitution to 
take its proper effect ; because an impartial 
parliamentary enquiry will always set the 
people right, and convict the malicious of 
_ falsehood. We may therefore depend on 
it, that when any reports are spread to the 
prejudice of the administration, no minis- 
ter will ever advise his master to obstruct 
an impartial parliamentary enquiry, if his 
conduct be blameless; and if it be other- 
wise, it is the duty of this House to set it 
ip its true light, before the eyes of our so- 
_ Vereign. 
. This, my lords, is not the first time the 
government, as well as. those i aphid 
the government, have suffered by ground- 
less reports. It was confidently and ge- 
nerally reported, and for many years be- 
_hheved, that sir George Byng attacked and 
destroyed the Spanish fleet, in 1718, with- 
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out any instructions from hence, and with- 
out making the least intimation of his de- 


‘sign to the court of Spain. No man 


doubted of our having a right to attack that 
fleet, because it was sent to attack one of 
our best allies; but every man said it was 
wrong in the admiral to attack it with- 
out proper orders for that purpose, 
and every man said, it was wrong to- 
give such orders, without first requiring 
the court of Spain to desist, and de- 
claring to them, that we would attack 
them, if they proceeded in their design. — 
Thus, both the government and sir George 
Byng lay under a heavy imputation of 
guilt, till very lately that the affair has 
been cleared up by publishing his orders, 
and the steps he took for giving notice of 
them to the court of Spain ; from whence 
it appears, that he had. express orders for 
what he did, that these orders were duly 


intimated to the court of Spain, and that — 


in this whole affair at least (whatever may 
be said of our preceding negociations for 
giving Sicily to the emperor, without re- 
serving the right of reversion, vested by 
the treaty of Utrecht: in the crown of 
Spain) we did nothing but what was right, 
nothing but what was consistent with the 
nicest punctilio of honour, with regard to - 
Spain, and nothing but what we were in 
honour obliged to do, with regard to the 
emperor. f wish the same sort of con- 
duct had been pursued till this time: if it 
had, neither the affairs of this nation, nor 
the affairs of Europe, would have been ‘in 
the melancholy posture they are now in; 
but as a new planet soon after began to get 
the ascendant in all our councils, and to 
spread its malign influence over the whole _ 
scheme of our politics, we then began to: 
lay down different maxims, and, to the ruin: 
of this nation, to the confusion of Europe, 
these maxims have eversince been pursued. 
This, my lords, was the true reason that 
prevailed with a majority of this House to ' 
refuse calling for sir George Byng’s in- 
structions in Becember 1721 *: A part of 
this House, of which I glory in having 
been one, were for having those instruc- 
tions laid before us, in order either to 
justify his late majesty’s government, or 
to punish those that had been guilty of 
what was then thought to have been a 
most rash, a most dishonourable, and most 
pernicious step, either in the admiral, or 
in those that gave him his instructions: 
but by the influence of our governing 


_* See Vol. 7, p. 935. 
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planet, we had then laid down the mex 
so invariably purgued ever-since, of suing 
for peace instead of doing what was proper 
to command it, and of cultivating a Fiend: 
ship with the House of Bourbon, at the 
expence, and even to the destruction of 
the house of Austria. ee 

In pursuance of this maxim, my lorda, 
we had, the summer before, concluded a@ 
separate peace with Spain, withaut taking 
the least notice of our ally the emperor, 
and at the same time a defensive alliances 
with France and Spain, which could be 
designed againgt none but the emperor. 
But what was worst of all, by our treaty 
of peace with Spain, we had ewned gure 


having been in the wrong, by promising. 


to. restore all the ships we had taken from 
them in the year 1718; and therefore it 
was necessary for our pew minister, wha, I 
‘oust suppose, had advised our suing for 
this peace, and agreeing to this article, to. 
continue the nation in a belief, that some- 
thing wrong and dishonourable, with re- 
eae to Spain, had been done in the year 
1718, and that we had been led into that 
meagure. by the artifice of the court o 
Vienna. If sir George Byng’s instructions 
had been then laid before this House, the 


contrary would bave appeared ; and in that’ 


ose the whole nation, as well as this 
House, must have condemned the twe 
treaties I have mentioned,. which would 
have tumbled our new minister headlong 
from his seat, before he had had time to fix 
himself in the saddle, For this reason he 
prevailed, hy I do not know what means, 
with @ majority of this House, to put a 
negative upon that motion, though ne 
negative had ever before been put oe 
any such motion in this House, which, I 
raust observe, is expressly taken notice of 
in a Protest entered upon your journals at 
that time, and as that Protest was signed 
by the lords Cowper and Trevor, whe must 
he allowed to have been good judges of 


our constitution, and expressly mentions. 


the journals to have been searched for 
that very purpose, I must suppose, it was 
the May rst time that ever such a ques- 
tion had been carried in the negative. 


These, my lords, are'the reasons which 


have induced me to make you this second 
raotion, and I cannot think it is Hable to 
the objection that was made against the 
former. I am sure it cannot be said, that 
by this motion any secrets will be dis- 
covered, that are known only te his ma- 


jesty and Mr. Vernon. But if your lord-. 


ships should. suppqse, that some of these 
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saepaal od some parts of. same il yearns 
AOAY F to desigus yet remaining to 
paecual, and that it would be 

to lay them before this House, leat it 
should occasion a discovery, you may add 
to thig motion the same exception | added 
to my former; and in that case, I think it 
impossible for the most fruitful invention 
to find any reasonable objection te it; 
therefore, i hope I shall have better inck 
upon this occasion, than I had with se 
gard te my last motion. - - ae 2 


The Lord Chancellor : 


My lords; I am sarry I differ so widely 
from the neble lard, as I do with regard 
to both his metions. The last I give my 
negative to, because I thought the. address 
thereby proposed,.was such a ene as his 
majesty could not. comply with; and [ 
shall never be for this House’s geing with 
a request of any sort to the. king, when it 
appears upon the very face of. i, to be 
such a ene as his gr nasal must necessarily 
refuse to grant. | 
cond motion is the very same ; and I think 
it is hardly possible to shew any material 
difference between the two motions. If it 
would have heen of dangerous eonsequence 
to have had ail Mr. Vernon’s instructions 
laid before us, which your. lordships were 


ie paras it would, certainly it would be 


of 

y dangerous to have all his letters 
laid before us; because the letters front 
and te him, or at least many of them, 
must relate to his instruetiona, and must 


contain several explanations, or . perhaps 


alterations, and additions tothem: So that 
if 1 be of dangerous consequence to. have 
his. instructions laid before this assembly, 
lest the secrets of our government should 
be thereby discovered to our enemies, it 
must, for the same regson, be equally dan- 
gerous to have his letters laid re us; 


and consequently, every lord who gave his 


negative to the last question, must, in my 
opmion, give his negative to this. 

I hope, my lords, it will not be ques- 
tioned, that I am as much for vindicating 
his majesty’s government against .all mae 
liciousaspersions, as any lord in this House, 
er a8 any man in the kingdom ; but I shald 
never be for vindicating his majesty’s go- 
vernment by endangering his majesty’s 
government ; for, I think it is much better: 
that. the conduct of. the administration 
should for a while labour uader some 
groundless.calumnies, than that the safety: 


@€ the nation should be brought. inte 
danger, or the success eltber of our nego~ 


y opinien of this sex 


‘| 


cistions er. arms prevented, by endeavour- 
og to remove such calummies. The no- 
ble lord himselffshewed, by the example 
he brought, how groundlessly the govern- 
ment may be 
licieus men. ‘There never was, I believe, 
@ measure more generally exclaimed 
against by the people of this nation, there 
‘mever was a measure more maliciously 
ersed and misrepresented by the ene- 
mates of the present establishment, than 
‘our attacking the Spanish fleet in the year 
1718; and yet, we find, our ministers 
thought proper to leave the government 
a. —~ to these misre echt Trae 
er than justify it by laying sir George 
Byng’s Pras it efore: this assembly. 
elr motive for this could not proceed 
from what the noble lord has been pleased 
to assign; because, though the famous 
Seuth Sea Scheme had oecasioned some 
yet several of those very lords 
continued then in the administration, that 
had been in it, and had advised that mea- 
sure in the year 1718 ; and we cannot 8 
, that these lords would have. joined m 
refusing to call for sir George Byng’s in- 
structions, if there had been no other mo- 
tive for that refusal, but that which the 
noble lord has been pleased to ‘assign. 
The true motive certainly was, they thought 
it was inconsistent with the public good, 
to have those instructions published at that 
time, and therefore they refused to ad- 
dreas his majesty for what they knew it 
_ was not proper he should comply with. 
_ This, my lords, I am convmced, was 
the true reason for a negative’s being put 
that questien; and if there was no 
precedent for that negative, I believe, it 
was because there was no precedent for 


such a motion. The ease relating to sir. 


George Rook and sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
mentioned in the protest upen that occa- 
sion, was no precedent. for that motion ; 
because im that case the motion was only 
fer the orders given to these two admirals, 
which, as a noble lord has shewn in the 
fermer debate, are very different from in- 
structions; the former being a by 
the commissioners of the Admiralty only, 
. whereas the latter are signed by the king; 
and it often happens, that an admiral’s 
orders may without danger be made public, 
when his instruetions cannet. Therefore, 
¥ think, we cannot upon this occasion fal- 
low a better precedent than that in 1721 ; 
for it must be allowed, that the case is 
rhueh stronger now than it was at that 
time. The House may with great reason 


ersed by ignorant or ma- 
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suppose, that it would now be more dan- 
and of much worse consequence, 


| to discover the instractions given to Mr. - 


Vernon, than it could have béen at that 


time, to discover the instructions given to 


admiral Byng; and if we su it 
would be of bad consequence to Nicos 
the instructions given to admiral Vernon 

we must suppose it would be of equal bad 


consequence to discover the letters that re- | 


late to those instructions, which most of 
the letters to and from that adinital must 
be supposed to do. Nor would the excep 
tion proposed to be added by the n 
lord, any way mend the matter; for this 
exception, as in the former case, would 
make the letters and paragraphs laid be: 
fore you 80 incoherent and confused, that 
no man could make any thing of them. ‘ 
Thus your lordships must see, that it 
would be very improper for us to agree te 
the noble lord’s motion. as it stands, or as 
he has pr to amend it; but as I am 
for giving that noble lord, and every lord 
of this House, as much satisfaction as pos- 
sible, if hé will agree to the adding of some 
few restraining words, I believe his motiort 
may be safely complied with. He says, it 


has been reported without doors, that adv” " 


miral Vernon has often desired supplies ef 
ships, men, naval stores, and other neces- 


saries, and that the sending of any such | 


‘ 


has been neglected or long delayed, after 


he had in his letters complained of the 
want of them. This is, indeed,'a h 


| charge agamst the administration, and as 


the communicating to this House the let- 


ters to and from him, relating to these 


particulers, eannot, I think, be of any bad 
consequence to the public, therefore this 


charge may, I think, be safely removed, _ 


and the conduct of the administration vin- 


dicated. ‘For this reason, I must beg leave. 


to propose the adding, by way of amend- 
ment to the noble lord’s motion, these 
words: “ So far as such letters relate to 
any supplies of ships, men, stores, ammu-. 
nition, provisions, or other necessaries. 


And if Phos’ lordships agree to this amend- — 


ment, I shall then be for agreeing to the 

noble lord’s motion, which, I hope, wilt’ 

give him some satisfaction, though per- 

haps not alf the satisfaction he desires. 
The Duke ef Argyle : 


My lords; I do not rise up to repeat 


any of the arguments made use of in fa-. 
vour of the former motion, or to answer 


any of the objections made to it ; but as 
something new has been started in this’ 
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debate, I hope, your lerdsliips will indulge 
me in eke 4 short. reply to what has 
been said by the learned and noble lord 
who spoke last. Through the whole of 
what he said upon this new question, he 
seemed to look upon it as admitted, that 
nothing that required the least secr 

could be safely communicated to this 
House. From hence your lordships may 
see, how cautious you ought to be of do- 
‘ing any thing that may tend toward esta- 
blishing this as a maxim of our govern- 
ment; for if this should ever come to pass, 
you will have less confidence from’ your 
sovereign, you will be treated in a more 
contemptible manner by his minister, than 
the writer of the London Gazette. An 
affair of state may be communicated by 
way of hint to a gazetteer, it may be 
~ known to all our news-writers, but the 
august ‘House of Peers will be thought un- 

«worthy of being trusted with the secret. 
If you should ever allow yourselves to be 
treated in so contemptible a manner b 
any minister, can you from thencefo 
‘Took for any respect from the people? 
~Can you be of any service to your king by. 
advising? Can you be of any service to 
your country by enquiring? 

‘ . My lords, the making use of this argu- 
ment upon any occasion, is, in my opi- 

‘nion, the highest indignity that can be of- 
fered to this assembly; and therefore I 
must say, I am sorry tosee it received with 
pale I cannot pretend to any great 
earning in your journals; but, I am per- 
suaded, many examples may be found, 
where papers of the most secret nature, 
' and of the highest importance, have been 
‘communicated to this House, when called 
for; nay, I have good reason to believe, 
that such motions were always agreed to 
by the House, till the year 1721 ; because 
I find among the protests of that year, a 
protest entered against the negative then 
ut upon a motion for laying before this 

House the instructions given to a noble 
Jord I have in my eye, as his majesty’s 
minister or plenipotentiary to the crown 
of Sweden, or any other of the northern 
crowns: and that negative is there said 
to be the first instance to be found in our 
journals, where lords have moved for a 
sight of instructions of any kind, and have 
not been supported “by the House in that 
motion. ; 

' The year 1721, I must therefore, my 
lords, look on, as the fatal era of this 
modern maxim ; which, I confess, has been 
_ @8 inviolably, as imprudently admitted by 

| A , 
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the conduct of the House, ever since that 
time. In the same year a negative was 
put upon a motion for laying the new 
treaty with Spain before this assembly : 
and in.the same year a negative was put 
upon the motion for sir George Byng’s in- 


structions, as has been already mentioned. 


for. this last negative, the noble lord who. 
moved you this question, has,in my aia 
given you what was very probably. the 
true reason. I shall grant, that there were 
several lords at that time in the service of 
the crown, who had been in that service, 
and some of them perhaps in the admi- 
nistration, in the year 1718; but we are 
not to suppose, that every lord that is in 
the service of the crown, is likewise in the 
administration of the government; for a 
lord may be in a very high office under 
the crown, and yet know nothing of what 
is doing in his majesty’s councils: These 
very instructions to Mr. Vernon, which 
are now said to contain secrets of such 
high importance, were made known, I be- 
lieve, to very few of his majesty’s great 
officers of state; at least I.can answer for 
myself, that I never saw them; and yet I 
was at that time commander in chief of his 
majesty’s forces, and one of his cabmet 


council. But yourlordships must observe, . 


that wé have now two cabinet councils in 
this kingdom; his majesty has one, and 
the minister has another ; and I am afraid 
it often happens, that his majesty’s cabinet 
council knows little or nothing of what is 
doing, or intended to be done. 

This, my lords, was perhaps the case in 
the year 1721; and if it was, we are not 
to suppose, that every lord then in any 
high office under the crown, was made 


acquainted with the true reason for putting - 


@ negative upon that motion; They knew 
itewas resolved on by the king’s principal 
favourite, that a negative should be put 
upon the motion; and as they thought it a 
matter of no great moment, they chose 
rather to be passive in the affair, than to 
come to an open breach with their sove- 
reign, which every faithful subject will 
avoid as much as possible ; because, by.a 
little compliance in matters of small mo- 
ment, he may afterwards be able to rescue 
his sovereign out of the hands of evil coun- 
sellors, or prevent his being a) them 
into more pernicious measures. Whether 
any of those who were in the administra- 
tion in the year 1718, concurred in this 
negative in 1721, I do not remember ; but 
if they did, it could not proceed from their 
believing, that the communicating of.-sir. 


i, ee 


a a ee 


Saal 


- made 


' gative, it was because the 


x 
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| George Byng’s instructions to this House 


would be of any dangerous consequence 
to the nation. . ese Instructions ate now 
published, together with an authentic at- 
count of that whole affair; and I defy the 
most artful or the most consummate poli- 
tician in this House, or any other assembly, 
to shew how it could have been of any bad 
consequence to the nation, to have pub- 
lished them in the year 1721. | 
“Their publication at that time, my lords, 
might probably have been a most signal 
benefit to the nation; because it would 
have ig eople’s eyes, and might have 
oth Houses of parliament join in 
condemning that treaty with Spain, which 
T look on as the sole cause of all the insults 
.we have since met with from that insolent 
nation; because our unaccountable fond- 
ness for peace at that time, gave them an 


"opinion, that they might safely treat us in 


any manner they pleased. If that treaty 
had been condemned by both Houses of 
Parliament, I. believe, it will be allowed, 
that the minister who was the principal 
adviser of it, would have been in great 
danger ; therefore we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that it was at that time, as it has 
‘often been since, not the danger the nation 
might be exposed to, but the danger the 
minister might be exposed to, that was the 
occasion of a negative’s being put on the 
motion for having sir George Byng’s in- 
structions laid before this House; and if 
any of the old ministers joined in that ne- 
hoped, by 
temporizing a little, to be able to get their 
sovereign out of that pernicious train of 
politics he had been led into by his new 
minister. | | 

. Teo excuse the negative then put upon 
that motion, and to get free of the prece- 
dent in 1694, great pains have been taken, 
in this and the former debate, to make a 
distinction between Orders and Instruc- 
tions ; and it has been said, that in 1694, 
the motion was for orders only. My lords, 
J have not examined that journal, and 
therefore from my own knowledge cannot 
say, whether it was so or not; but the dis- 
tinction is, I think, unworthy of this 
House: It might perhaps pass well enough 


in the courts below, where wrangling about. 


words is generally the chief part of the 
argument; but in this: House, I hope, it 
will never be indulged. .Whatever dif- 
ference there may be in the forms of issuing 
or signing orders and instructions, they 


- are in effect the same: They both equally 


relate to the expedition upon which the 


é 
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admiral is sent, and both must be equally 
obeyed: If either House of Parliament 
were to enquire into the conduct of a 
naval expedition, and should address for 
the orders given to the commanding officer, 
I should look on it as a pettyfogging sort 
of advice, if any one were to advise his 
majesty, that in pursuance of that Address, 
he was to lay nothing but the orders be- 
fore parliament, which are usually con- 
ceived in very general terms, and refer to 
the instructions for more particular direc- 
tions; and therefore no man that is not of 
a wrangling sort of disposition, would 
suppose, that the parliament did not mean 
by such an Address to have all sorts of 
orders- laid before them, whether they 
were such as by the little clerks of the 
office are properly called orders, or such 
as are by them properly-called instructions, 
But, my lords, Iam no such slave to 
precedents as to think, that we can take 


no step unless there be a precedent for it, 


or that we may do whatever our ancestors 
have furnished us with a precedent for 
doing. I shall always be for making some 
use of my own understanding, and if upon 
mature deliberation I think any step right, 
I shall be for it, though warranted’ by no 
precedent: if I think it wrong, I shall be 
against it, though warranted by an end- 
less string of precedents. That we have 
a right in this House to advise the crown, 
that we have a righf to enquire into the 
conduct of ministers as well as to prevent 
mischief as to punish it, is admitted ; that 
we-can in most cases do neither, without 
having the most important secrets of go- 
vernment laid before the House, or before 
@ secret committee, is indisputable; and 
therefore I shall always disdain the maxim, 
that no papers supposed to contain an 
secrets of government ought to be ad- 
dressed for by this House. — | 

For this reason, my lords, I think, there’ 
is no occasion for the amendment proposed 
by the noble lord that spoke last: I think | 
it inconsistent with the dignity of this 
House to agree to it. It is not the mis- 
conduct of little underlings in office we are 
to enquire into and punish in this House: 
it is the misconduct of chief ministers. 
Whereas, if we agree to this motion, with 
the amendment proposed, it will be a 
standing testimony. upon our journals, 
that chief ministers are too high for this 
House to meddle with; and if we should 
ever begin to think so, we can then only 
detect the negligence or corruption of in- 
ferior officers, but'the dangerous errors of 
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ehief ministers must remain concealed, dill 
gome terrible misfortune or general distress 
anvelves them in the common ruin of their 


eountry. 

My lords, it is generally suggested, and 
J believe, there is some truth in it, that 
Mr. — has in eid of his nenity corh- 
plained of our conduct in general, ever 
since the war commenced, “arid that he 
has given his reasons for those complaints, 
Ashe is in, as he is well acquainted with 
that country where the war ought to haye 
been most vigorously pushed, those letters 
are absolutely necessary for our informa- 
tiem; we must have them before us, if we 
resolve to do what the whole nation, I may 

the whole world, expects from us. 
These letters will, 1 am persuaded, justify 
the motion which was made, but disagreed 
to, at the end of last session of parliament 


when we had the state of the nation under : 


our consideration; therefore, I must be 
against the amendment, for if it should be 
agreed to, I shall, for the sake of the ho- 
neur of this House, be against the mo- 
tion, 

The question was then put, and the mo- 
thon carried with the Lord Chancellor’s 
Amendment.* 


- Protest against the Addition to the sasd 
| Motion.]. The following Protest was en- 
. tered: | 
‘* Dissentient. 

«* Because we conceive these restrictive 
words will prevent the House from re- 
ceiving that information which we think 
absolutely stage A for if vice-edmiral 
Vernon, in any of his letters, has given it 
as his opinion (as it is generally believed 
he has) that with a moderate number of 
land-forces he could have made such im- 
rtant conquests in America, as would 
ve brought our enemies before this time 


. 


* 6 This motion, as it stood, was very ex- 
ceptionable, because it tended to publish to the 
werld, the future operations which admiral 
Vernon might design to execute. The comt 
lords, therefore, proposed an addition to it, 
which was, ie far as such letters relate to 

supplies ips, men, stores, anmarunition, 
prt te and other necessaries.” This 
amendment, after some debate, was carried, 


bast it turned out greatly in prejudice of the | jected 


minister ; in some of the letters the 
admiral] con?plained bitterly of the stores that 
bad been sent him and, io a passage of one 
of his letters, he complained, that were 
De enough for s Spithead expedition.” 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion — 
to sue for peace, this House had, as:we 


apprehend, a right to see such letters, 
without which, we conceive, this enquiry 
can only tend to detect the negligence or 
corruption of inferior officers, and the ca- 
pital errors of the ministers themselves may 
remain concealed.’ (Signed as before at 
p- 755.) | 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for 
Rear Admiral Haddock’s Instructions.* ] 
Dec. 8. The Earl of Sandwich stood up, 
and ‘said :+ 


* From the Londoa Magazine. 


4 From the Secker Manuscript. 


Dec. 8. Motion for Rear Admiral Had- 
dock’s Instructions. | 


Sandwich. Applies tothe House in favour of 
a great man who hath suffered under unjust 
imputations. Our ministers at hume have se- 
cured themselves against censore in the most. 
effectualmanner. But the brave admiral Had- 
dovk hath been contmued where he could do 


nothing, ‘and tied down by such instructions | 


that the only imputation wu him is con- 
i ab act under them If he could not 
have made conquests, he might have 


the enemies commerce, harrassed them by 
making descents, blocked up their fleets, hin- 
— them from sending ear ha Majorca, 
and provisions to their ports, and from joining 
with a most formidable ally. Therefore pro- 
duce his mstractions. The evemics can take 
no advantage of it. There hath deed been 
no war brs those coasts, Rites ae was @ 
powerful fleet at Toulon, 5 shipsat Carthagenaz, 
squadrons at Cadiz, and Ferrol. Possibly then 
it might have been dangerous to let instruc- 
tions be known. But we. complaisantly let 
them all go by and join. There can the 

be but one reason for not letting all be known, 
and it is not ungenerous to suppose the worst 
of those who will not clear themselves. Motion, 
“ That copies of the several instrudtions &6 ad- 
tmiral Haddock from his sailing in 1788, to 
Midsummer last, be ordered to be laid before 
the House.’’ 

Halifax. This motion will do service to the 
nation, though it should be rejected: for sooner 
or later, these matters will be known. Several 
other necessary to trace the absardities 
in this war te their auther. Bat the eseape of 
the French fleet from Cadiz is what the fate of 
the war may tara upon. It is said the orders 
which predueed this were ambigueus, and oh- 
inst as such before they went. Ifso, 
the fault is on the ministry. If they were 
clear, and sir Charles Ogle mistook them, he 
was not fit to goto the West Indies. ‘The in- 
activity of Haddock, must be owing to # srinis- 
terial commander at lieme: = ma who heth 
done so good service to lis esantry canset be 


\ 


_ 
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| affairs, it is the duty of this House tomake = 


‘My lords: although [cannot pretend to 
great experience, yet if I know any thing 
of the constitution of our government, 


when from all circumstances that are pub- 


licly known, there seems to have been'an 
error or neglect in the conduct: of public 


suspected, but one who hatli never done any 
may. The Spaniards have gained every point 
as effectually as if we had had no squadron on 
their coasts. They transported men from Bar- 
celona to Majorca, in the -face of our fleet: 
they got their five ships from Carthagena, and 
they all went triumphantly to the West- Indies. 
This question will determine, whether the 
manager. of the war shall think himself ac- 
countable to parliament or at liberty to blunder 
on from bad to :worse. The Komans frequently 
recalled their consuls, and examined them in 


' the senate, pendente bello. The Turks fre- 


quently depose their Grand Viziers. In 1702, 
sir G.’ Rooke’s instructions were laid before 
the House, and approved. In 1729, Hosier’s 
instructions were laid before the House, and 
had a proper use been made of them we should 


pot have had eccasion now to complain of a 


conduct like that, which destroyed him and 
4,000 of his sailors. 7 | : 
A long silence. 
Newcastle. ‘ Against the motion as it now 
stands: but will move something to answer 
the view it was made with. Part of these in- 


"structions were previous to the war. If these 


should contain only orders for reprizals, great 
fault will be found. If more, as perhaps they 
did, tosay: nothing stronger, then it will appear 
that 10 weeks hefore the war, hostile instruc- 
tions were given. Will it be for the interest of 
‘England, that we should declare in this manner 


that we were the aggtessors? Thus, if the ad- 


sninistration’ shew all, they will hurt their 
countr 
done their duty. Every thing that relates to 
the Spaniards coming out of Cadiz, may be 
Jaid before the House. And if the motion the 


- other day had. been turned in a different man- 


ner, lords might have had all the light the 

desired. Enquire about the disposition of Had- 
dock’s squadron, and the changes of the sta- 
tious, whether he had not orders early enough 
to go before Cadiz: he was there in 30 days 
after sending the orders from hence: Whether 
afterwards there was not reason for his going 
into the. Mediterranean? He kept the Spanish 
fleet at Cadiz, for 10 months, and prevented an 
attack on Gibraltar. Sir George Rook’s in- 
structions related only to one ‘particular at- 
tempt which miscarried, and the-queen in her 


speech desired it might be enquired into. Sir 
‘Charles Ogle’s going away was an unfortunate 


step. Look into the causes of that, and the two 
cases will be parallel. There may a time 
come, and he hopes there will, when eve 

thing shall be brought to light. Then lords 
will have the same satisfaction which the world 


‘bath had in admiral Byng’s case. - The five 
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: ifnot, they are thought not to have | 
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some enquiry irito that error or neglect, im 
order to give advice to our sovereign, and 
satisfaction to our country. That conduct 
may, upon a full information, appear to be 
right, but if at first view it appears to be 


ships mentioned by the two lords as having 
escaped from Carthagena are there sul. . 
Carlisle. The duke is capable of making all - 
the ‘objections that can be, and yet hath made 
none of weight, What harm cantherebein ~ 
knowing there were letters‘of reprisal, or even 
hostile orders 10. weeks before the war, when 
Spain had been at war with us above 10. years. 
If we were aggressors, whom should we offend? 
Allies we have none. Lords who should ‘have 
known the instructions did not know them. 
Perhaps they come only from the man whode- 
claréd himself foreed into the war. .What hope 
can there befrom such a one? Instructions were 
formerly, seldom indeed, scarce.ever refused, 
because they were such as ought to be given. 

’ Ilay. Nothing more disagreeable than ego- 
tisms: but he is now forced to one. There 
was no occasion for Vernon’s instructions to be 
shewn to him, He hath a considerable office 
in Scotland, is a privy counsellor, sometimes 
called to give his opinion. ‘The secretaries re- 
ceive orders. from the king whom they shall 
call to advise him. The cabinet council is a 
common phrase, but not nomen jures. The 
fewer see instructions the better. . The secre- 
taries can tell the House:whether there bea 
minister a manager of the war. These are not 
parliamentary waysof speaking. This day’s - 
debate is the same as that of Vernon. Lords of 
great abilities, and little experience, speak im-- 
properly in saying, “* we are refused, &c.” In 
point of form, there is-no precedent ta order 
such papers as these to ‘be laid before the 
House. - : 

- Bathurst. There are several precedents, as 
29 November, 1692, 11 December, 1693, 15 
November, 1702, 21 November, 1702, Ordered 
that the instructions given to the duke of Or- 
mond be laid before the House on such a day. 
[This the only instance produced of such an 
order.] 1 February 1703, Ordered that prince | 
George be desired to lay instructions, &c. 
[This comes near it.] 15 December 1707, 
But whether the motion be in the form of an 
order, or address is not material. Orders have 
been given to the lord chancellor to lay a list of 
justices before the ‘House. [Lord Somers] 
The House hath dwindled of late years, and — 
nothing can bring you so low as to refuse en- 
quiries. Suicide is werse than murder. You 
will be ground. between the king and the Com- 
mons. They have worked you out of several 
things of late. No bills containing pains and 
enalties, permitted to be changed now. He 
ath had the honour to sit in that House, and 
accounts it one to sit amongst persons zealous 
for their own privileges. We are sometimes 
told, that we-are to take notice of nothing in 
{3 Dj} | 
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wrong, every lord in this House who is not 
Jet into the secret of affairs, has a right to 
desire satisfaction; and if it he such as ig 

erally camplained ef, he is in duty 
Sound to desire an explanation, when it 
ean be had without doing 3 manifest in- 


parliament but what appears in a parliamentary 
way. Let this be a rule on both sides, and let 
ds huow nothing of thgse instructions but what 
appears so. If they are refused, moderna pre- 
oedents will eflace the ancient. ones, and we 
shall come only to register the edicts of the 
House of Commons. 
company would bear to have their privileges 
destroyed. Bishops should remenaber they 
fell first, and the rest of the lords can perhaps 
get places in the House of Commons which 
they cannot. : 

Delawar. In 1692, there wera mutual com. 
plaints between the admiral and the secretary : 
now none. And bisory ieee Burnet] says, 
the discontented lords had gotthe Jacobites and 
jealous Whigs to assist them. Nothiog of 
this now. Therefore the cases are not at all 
alike. Lords have spoke of the dignity of the 
“House. Doth this audience contribute either 
to that or to secrecy ? 

Talbot. Vf the fewer see instructions the 
better, then if one person only sees them, it is 
best of all. . . 

Westmoreland. Every bedy should speak 
out. Haddock’s inactivity must have arisen 
from an imsufficient plan, or fuctuation of 

neels. It comes fom that man who hath 
been principal in bringing the sorest calamities 
en this. nation, a Spanish advocate, who hath 
been so far confederate with the enemy, and 
espagnolized as to treat the merchants of Eng- 
band with the highest contempt and outrage. 
our ears aretender, and the expression should 
not be used but with the utmost brutality, whe 
hath prevailed so far that the king hath been 
bereft of the counsel of one of the most eminent 
for his zeal,to whom every woilitary man inthe 
kingdom looks up as his superior, thesingle man 
capable of conducting the wary tq its true point: 
and this only for refusing to join with one of 
guilty Bands, and for exerting his richt as 9 peer 
ofthe realm, and bringing to light the insufficient 
puerility of the most shameful thing that ever 
minister attempted. to crani down the throats of 
the people. The nation is made a sacrifice.to 
the. :mmeasureable rapaciousness, and childish 
all-sufficience of a sole minister. If some 
bords have light into these instructions, it will 
be hard.to let others sit in darkness. 

‘Cholmondeley. The danger of this: motion is 
nfinitely greater than of the last. And as for 
the description that hath been made, is it pos- 
sible. that the king, the parliament, and the rest 
of the minority, should bear such a creature ! 

Romney. Call only for the instructions since 
the declaration of war. And what can.they 
disclose? If it be a design on any single place, 
. Wraf is not-of such. cousequence as this motion, 
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Not the meanest city 


jury tathe public, This is my way of 
thinking, and therefore I hope your lord. 
ships will excuse me, if the motion I am tg 
iaake should he thought improper. 

Tt is naw ahove a year and a half since 
reprisalg were resolved on, and above g 


There cannot be another Catalonian affair in- 
tended. If there were, Jet it be prevented, 
that a brave people may not be sacrificed g 
second time. Therefore, see the instructions: 
if they are wrong correct them; if right give 
them a sanction. | 

Argyle. Thata majezity were agaiast seeing 
Vernon’s instructions, can oaly be accounted 
for hy their having too much faith. Now, 
faith may be necessary te remave mountaing, 
but not to do justice. If all were seen, the 
Howse would think either uaable or ill men 
have conducted the war. It was net, thought 
in 1702, that any thing could be so much g 
secret as to be improper for the House to see, 
What spirit hath been shewn of late years 
needs not be mentioned: there are enough ia 
the nation that do meation it. Bishop Burnet 
was of all mankind the most idle story-teller 5 
his friends were always frighted, when he 
stood up to speak in the House. He hath told 
a long story of sir G. Rooke, to whom be had an 
aversion, every word of which 9 great man who 
was present hath declared to bea lie. Burnet 
might have said, as well ag the things quoted 
from him, that there were also. persons whe 
rather than part with their places, would vate 
that black was white to keep them. Formerly 
the council was the administration. It. was 
divided inta severa) committees; seme had 
care of one part, some of another. The car 
binet council was then called the committee 
for foreign affairs. When one encroached 
upoy another, the nation always complained 
if the rest_of the council did not. The great 
Duke of Buckingham set up a cabinet, council 
of his own, whence every thing came. Four or 
five peuple cannot transact the business of a 
pation, unless they, be persons of different kinds, 
Formerly, if the administration wag io come 
mission, it, was to. so: many privy counsellors 
who. had no pay for it, The project of modern 
commissioners was a parliament job, to make 
more places. And one or two direct the res 
French orders always are drawy,so exactly that 
nobody can mistake them. But here. scarce 
any are given, but they are designedly am- 
biguous. _ He hath received such, complained 
of them, and suffered for it, ~ If the:person who 
receives the orders succeeds, the giver takes 
the merit ; if not, the fault is thrown upon the 
other, Vernon’s orders were probably, first to 
make reprisals; then, in general terms, to an» 
noy the enemy. He indeed said he was satis- 
fied. Another person would probably have 
desired, further explanation, and. have: in 
the right. Had be lost his six. ships in the 
attempt on Porty Bello, be would, have been 
punished. No ane thing hath been right ia 
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year since war was declared against Spain : 
when the reprisals were issued, every man 
in the kingdom foresaw, except those who 
should have foreseen, that a declared war 
would be the consequence of those re- 
prisals; and therefore every man in the 


the fleet or the army. He saith not this from 

ique. He wants nothing, and never will ask 
bay thing of either this or any other administra- 
tion. When men attack their conntry instead 
of their enemies, it is a duty to speak his mind 
and he doth it. | 

_ Chancellor. Gave his vote not from faith, 

ut because the motion would have done pre- 
jadice to the public. And now Haddock’s ser- 
vice is still continuing: he doth not desire to 
_ be justified, and talk of people. without doors 
is nota reason for making thingsknown. The 


edmiral’s character shews there is no need of 


asking for his instructions. There is no order 
or address of the other House extending to in- 
_ gtructions. Jn the case of the duke of Ormond 
and sir G. Rooke, the service was over, and 
the thing enquired into was but one; the reason 
‘of the failure at Cadiz. In 1692, the Com- 
ynons voted thanks to admiral Russel, but some 
réflections on him having been thrown oat, at 
his desire, they ordered papers to be laid before 
ghem.‘ Fhen this House took up the matter : 
it came to conferences between the Houses, 
. and ended in nothing. Sorry for the methods 
which have been taken to raise the indignation 
of the nation: such as have not been used be- 
fore. Knows of no such monster, as hath been 
described, and will serve with no such. There 
is as much zeal im every one of the administra- 
tion to carry onthe war in a proper manner, as 
in thie House. The question being only about 
the prudence of the motion, the dignity of the 
House cannot suffer by rejecting it. Another 
thing doth diminish its dignity ; admitting all 
kinds of auditors to your debates, This makes 
theron be what they onght not to be, and gives 
Occasion to saying things which else would 
mot be said. Part of the clerk’s oath is to keep 
secret what passes in the Heuse: and the 
- Hovee admits every body. It is hoped lords 
will consider this. This is the freest govern- 
ment in the world, and he hopes will continue 
so. Butliberty should not be used merely for 
the sake of using it, nor so as to disable the go- 

vernment trom defending itself. 
Chesterfield. Never were instructions so ne- 
‘cessary to be seen: nor reasons for asking for 
them so clear of objections. They relate to 
the most unaccountable part of the most 
@accountable conduct of a war, that ever 
was: and in action of above two years without 
ene single attempt. But if we cannot see 
them, we must remember who gave them ; 
the same who hath given instruction for 20 
ears ina¢tivity. They are called for, not by 
a deluded or disaffected, but a brave and loyal 
More need to call for these than 


eople. 
Vernon's: Ee hath done somethig:: Haddock 
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kingdom, except the persons concerned if 
our administration, condemned that mé: . 
thod of beginning hostilities. E¥en though 
we had supposed, that a declared wat would 
not be the certain consequence, yet com 
sidering the natute of our quarrel with 


nothing. What can there be in his instractiony 
dangerous to telt?. He sailed before the Con. - 
vention was recalled: came back as far ad 
Gibraltar: was ordeted to stay: blocked ap 
Cadiz, whilst the Spaniards were hot ready to 
come out: when they were, he withdrew ‘ 
suffered: the Spaniards to fill Majorca with 
troops, without intercepting ahy of _ them: 
Then probably he had orders to protect Mi- 
horca: were these cleat, or were they not? 
Upon this the Spaniards got to Ferfol: sit 
Charles Ogle was ordered to the West Indies, 
and Balchen sent before Ferrol te keep them in. 
But hearing afterwards that they eould not 
sail, Balchen was recalled to inforce a 
squadron that never sailed: upon which the 
Cadiz and Ferrol squadrons sailed : after which, 
and not before, an embargo was laid wpon pro- 
visions. Ofders for Haddock beforé the was; 
for reprisals nobody will blame: and any other 
orders nobody wil beliéve there were. ) 
there is no danger from shewing them. IG 
Rooke’s case one, attempts miscarrying, though 
another sueceeded, was thought a reason fof 
calling for instructions. But here no attempé 
hath been made. The House ought to go to the 
top, and not enquire iuto pétty larceny. That 
will be carrying on the enquiry like the war, 
and there will be anend of it: and if it is to bé 
such a one, it is fit there should be an end of if. 
If the instractions be refused, all suspicions aré 
just, ‘ oronia dat qui justa negat,’ a Scipio may 
tear his papers, when he can say, Come let and 
us thank the gods, &c. But if they doso, wh¢ 
cannot get ten men in the nation to thank God 
for any thing they have done, they are all buf 
legally convict. All the dangers of seeing 
admiral MRussel’s instructions were hneg- 
lected, because he desired they might be seen. 
Shall not the desire, then, of the House, of thé 
nation, be regarded? They are not called for 
flagrante but languente bello. Unjust methods 
to raise unjust indignation, are. detestable, but 
sO are misrepresentations of the sense of tlre 
people who_have never once universally beer 
mn the wrong. The nation thinks and feels it- 
self oppressed. They have had a peace of 20 
years, and are in as bad a condition as at the be- 
ginning of it. The war hath first been long de- 
layed, then carried on at a terrible expence, but 
not one national achievment perfurmhed. The 
oppression of the people in taxes is immense, and 
it is amazing how they can supportit. Lays 
in his claim, that whatever may be done after 
refusing the instructions may not be thought an 
enquiry, and surely the administration will'not 
be fairly. acquitted by it. a, 

. Hervey. The restraining clause in the last 
motion is omitted in -this: whitli: i#- reason 


So . 
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Spain, the method of reprisals was the 
most improper we could take for obtaining 
redress. Whena nation has been no way 
injured, but, in its property, or in the pro- 
perty of its subjects, reprisals may then be 
sufficient for obtaining reparation; but 


enouch against it. Haddock hath defended 
Gibraltar and Port Mabon, bath blocked up 
Cadiz, and obliged the Flota to unload. He 


had not ships enough to do every thing that. 


might have beea wished. The orlers sent 
him might not be ambiguous but discretionary. 

Carteret. If he had instructions to detain 
the Flota, he had the worst in the world. 
Locking them up, is saying we will not take 
them. All the property. on board them is 
Spanish property, as he hath formerly proved : 
and we should have waited for them not at 
Cadiz but in the West Indies. 


N.C. 58. Of whom I was one. 7 
~C. 41. Of whom were bishop of Lincoln, 
Lichfield, and Hereford. >, 4 


Argyle. The papers relating to the forces 
which were ordered are not yet laid before the 
Heuse. . Perhaps laid before another person 
first. _ But as the affair of the state of the army 
is soon to come before the Commons, it. should 
be considered here without loss of time. Take 
it into considesation to morrow, and summon 
the House. | : 

Ordered. 

Newcastle. Hath a motion to make: but 
begs leave to observe first that the lords in the 
minority were of different vpinions, whether the 
Flota ought to have been kept in or not, and 
that it could not be suffered to sail without suf- 
fering the men of war to sail: that our two 
valuable possessions were defended: and what 
could Haddock have done more without land- 
forces; and, would the House have had sup- 
plied with suck. Motion, * To address that 
eopies of the several orders given to admiral 
Haddock from his sailing in 1738, to Midsum- 
mer last, so far as they relate to the sailing or 
stationing his squadron or any part of it, or 
- changing, their stations, be laid befure the 
House.” 

Carteret. The Flotilla was ready : the men 
of war were not. The Spaniards deceived us 
by a pretended design on Minorca. Not pro- 

er to make any attempt on Old Spain with 
fond forces. . 

~ Argyle. Is very indifferent about this motion. 
* Gibraltar needs iittle defence from our fleet, for 
it cannot be come at or taken but by famine; 
and there are or ought to be always six months 
provisions there. Indeed, if the Spaniards 
could land in Minorca with necessaries to at- 
tack St. Phillips, they might afterwards get 
supplics from Majorca by night and take Port 
Mahon, for all places may be taken that can be 
come at. But 4 or 5 ships are sufficient to 
prevent-theiz landing. | | 

The Motion agreed to, 


é 
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most valuable rights not only invaded, but 
expressly denied, an immediate declara- 
tion of war is the only proper remedy. . In 
such a case, to think of contenting our- 


selves with reprisals only, was but a new 


pattern of that irresolute conduct, of which 
we have of late years given so many and 
such destructive examples. a 
- As reprisals were not a proper method 
for putting an end to such a contest, and 
as we might have foreseen, that the cer- 
tain consequence of reprisals would be a 
war, we should, in my opinion, have 
begun hostilities by a declaration of war, 
and that declaration of war should have 
been attended with immediate and vigor- 
ous attacks upon the enemy in every part 
of their dominions, where we could either 
hurt them, or gain any advantage to our- 
selves ; for as we are a trading nation, our 
trade must suffer by every war we can be 
engaged in, and therefore we ought tobegin 
and prosecute every war with the utmost 
vigour, in order to put an end to it with 
the utmost dispatch. The right we are 
now contending for, is of the utmost con- 
sequence tous: It isa right without which 
this nation cannot long remain in its pre- 
sent splendour and power; and therefore 
I hope we shall soon be able to establish 
it, by obliging the enemy to acknowledge 
it in the most express terms, and not as 
usual, by a general confirmation of former 
treaties ;.but if by a languid prosecution 
of the war, we should not be able to ac- 
complish this just and desirable end, in @ 
short term of years, even this right which 
is now so valuable, may come to be of 
very little consequence; for after we have 
entirely lost our trade and navigation, 9 
freedom of trade and navigation will not 
be so valuable as it is at present; and if 
we consider the present circumstances of 
Europe, if we consider that all our rivals 
in trade are in profound tranquillity, and 
at liberty to pursue their trade without 
interruption, whilst ours lies exposed to 
ali the dangers and inconveniencies of war, 
what have we not to dread froma long 
continuance under such circumstances? 
Our case is now very different from what 
it was during the war in queen Anne’s 
reign: Many particular merchants might 
then suffer, but our trade in general could 
not suffer, nor could it be undermined 
by any of our rivals, because they were 
then engaged in war as well as we. If 
our merchants paid high freight and in- 
surance, our rivals. then did the same: If 
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when a nation has been insulted, and its 
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our merchants lost one cargo of goods 
bound to any foreign market,-they got the 
better price for those that safely arrived ; 
but now they can expect no such advan- 
tage: On the contrary, our merchants will 
be undersold by our rivals.at all markets, 
and: in all sorts of goods; and conse- 
quently,.in this war our trade in general, 
as well as particular merchants, must suffer 
by the captures we lie exposed to. 

If this, my lords, had been duly consi- 
dered. by those, whose duty it was to con- 
sider it, surely the war would have been 
begun in a differeat method ; at least, after 
it was declared, it would have been pro- 
secuted in a different manner. I shall say 
nothing of what has been done, or rather 
what has not been done in the West--Indies : 
As that matter has already been fully ex- 
plained in a former debate, I shall now 
confine myself entirely to the Spanish 
dominions in Europe, where, I think, we 
might have done much greater hurt to the 
enemy than we have done, or so much as 
attempted to do. . Are the Spaniards in- 
vulnerable in Old Spain? Is it impossible 
to burn a ship in any of their harbours? Is 
it impossible to land and kill a chicken, or 
sack a country village upon any part of 
their coast? From our conduct in the 
war, one would really be apt to think so, 
if the contrary were not notoriously known. 
There are very few harbours in Spain, if 
any, which we might not have entered, 
and burnt every ship in the harbour; and 
with regard to their sea-coasts, except just 
in the neighbourhoed of their fortified 
towns or camps, we might have landed 
wherever we had pleased, and might have 

plundered and laid waste the country for 
' geveral miles together, before they could 
have brought a superior force against us, 
I shall not say, that the nation, or that 
eur troops could have got any immediate 
advantage by such attempts; but by so 
doing we might have so hurt the enemy, 
and harrassed their country, as would 
have made them soon tired of the war; 
and this in. its consequences would have 
_ been a great advantage to the nation, by 
bringing the war to a speedy as well: as 
honourable conclusion. : 

Instead of this, my lords, what have we 
done? We have been at the expence of 
keeping a squadron upon the coasts of 
Spain ever since, and for some time before 
the war began; but that squadron has all 
along remained in a most unaccountable 
state of inaction. In my opinion, it has 


rather served to. protect than injure the 
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real design against. that 
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enemy; for as soon as we issued orders for 
reprisals, this squadron was stationed in 
view of the bay of Cadiz, lest any of their 


merchant ships should venture out, and 


thereby expose themselves to the danger 
of being taken by our men of war. or 
cruisers. I shall not say that this wag - 
really the design of placing our squadron | 
in that station; but if we consider those 
circumstances that are known, it would 


‘seem to have been so: There was then in 


the harbour of Cadiz a fleet of merchant 
ships full loaded, and almost ready to sail 
for the West-Indies: There was likewise | 
a squadron of men of war not near fitted : 
out, Our squadron continued on that 
station till all the enemy’s merchant ships 
were unloaded and laid up; but as soon as 
their squadron of men of war was fit for 
proceeding upon any voyage, our squadrons 
all retired from Cadiz, some into the Medi- 
terranean, and some to Gibraltar, without 
so much:as leaving an advice boat, so far 
as I have ever heard, to give them notice 
of the enemy’s sailing. Accordingly the 
enemy took advantage of the opportunity — 
we had thrown in their way: Their 
squadron sailed from Cadiz to Ferrol, and 
from thence, without the least disturbance, 
to the West-Indies. | 3 i 
My lords, I do not say it was wrong to 
allow their squadrons to sail. 1 think we 
ought from the very beginning to have 
given both their squadrons and merchant 
ships full liberty to sail out of their ports, 
since we were resolved not to attempt any 
thing against them while they were there; 
but then we should have taken all possible 
care to pursue or interrupt them as soon 
as. they did sail. We got hold by great 
chance of one of their men of war, by ale 
lowing her to sail out of port, which we 
should never have done if we had followed 
our wise scheme of confining all their ships 
close within harbour. I say by great 
chance ; because, I believe, it will not ap- 


pear that our intercepting the Princessa _ 


man of war was owing to any advice we 
had received, or any scheme we had 
formed. But we had not so good luck, 
nor indeed was it possible for us to have 
so good luck, with respect to the Cadiz 
squadron; because we did not offer to 
pursue it, either in its passage from Cadi 
to Ferrol, or from thence to the West-In- 
dies; and yet we had, 1 think, at that 
time, one squadron at Gibraltar, and ano- 
ther gone to do, I know not what at Port- 
mahon ; for suppose the Spaniards had a 


place, which, k . 
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believe they never had, three or four men 
- of war would have done as well for pre- 
venting it as ten times the number, because 
the enemy could have no squadron to con- 
voy their transports. 
we know, my lords, it will be said, that 
. the protection of our trade in the Medi- 
terranean, and the preservation of our pos- 
sessions in that part of the world, was of 
t consequence to the nation, and that 
oth have been secured by means of that 
uadron which we have kept in the Me- 
diterranean and before Cadiz. But can 
this be an excuse for our squadron’s un- 
dertaking nothing against the enemy? 
Are we to declare war against Spain, and 
then think of nothing but our own defence? 
- Jf our squadron had burnt the ships in 
_ every harbour of Spain, if it had landed 
troops from time to time, and plundered 
and laid waste their open coast from one 
end to the other, our possessions might 
have been equally well Pee our trade 
would have been much better protected, 
than it has been; for whatever may be 
said by some gentlemen in the city, whose 
chief trade consists in making the most of 
the distresses of their country, it neither 
has been, nor will be said by any number 
of real traders, that either in the Mediter- 
Yanean, or upon the coasts of Portugal, 
our trade has been so well protected as it 
eught, and might easily have been, against 
wuch a nation as Spain, which has not above 
two or three ports where their privateers 
€ould put into and remain with any safety, 
if we were to make the best use of that 
power which God Almighty has put into 
our hands. 
But whatever errors we may have com- 
mitted, whatever neglects we may have 
been guilty of, with regard to our conduct 
in the Mediterranean, or upon the coasts 
of Spain, I am far from imputing them to 
the gentleman who has the command of 
eur squadron in that part of the world. 
From that gentleman’s ‘character in life, 
from the whole tenor of his former beha- 
wiour, I must suppose, that he would will- 
ingly have acted for the honour and ad- 
wantage of his country, to the utmost of 
his power ; that for this purpose he would 
have ventured his life with pleasure, and 
_ therefore I must impute the whole of our 
misconduct to those who gave him his in- 
structions. In their favour there is no- 
thing to plead: From their character in 
life, from the whole tenor of their former 
behaviour, it must be supposed, the whole 
_ Ration decs suppose, theisingtructions were 
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such as no braye man could receive with 
pleasure, as every true British commander 
would peruse with indignation. This, I 
say, my lords, 1s the opinion that generally 

revails without doors. if there be any 
oundation fer it, your lordships must 
grant, that the conduct of those who gave 
such instructions ought not only to be en- 
alee into, but censured: if there be no 
oundation for it, your lordships ought, I 
think, to make an enquiry into the affair, 
that the administration may be justified, 
and that the nation may know, that our ine 
activity in the Mediterranean, and upon 
the coasts of Spain, was not owing to any 


neglect, timidity, or treachery im us, but to — 


the new and surprizing activity and vigi- 
lance of the enemy, who had so fortified 
all their harbours, and their extensive 
coast, that it was impossible for us to think 
of attacking them any where with success. 

For this reason, my lords, I think my- 
self obliged to move your lordshrps to or- 
der, ‘* That copies of the several Instruc- 
tions given to rear-admiral Haddock, 
from the time of his sailing from England 
in the year 1738, to the 24th of June last, 
be lard before this House.” This, my 
lords, is my motion, and I hope it will not 
be thought improper or unseasonable. I 
am sure the same objection cannot be 
made to it, that was made against calling 
for admiral Vernon’s Instructions; for, 
I am convinced, it will not be said, that 
any expedition against the enemy in Eu- 
rope has ever been so much as designed, 
and much less, that admiral Haddock 
has ever had instructions for any such 
purpose. From this motion, therefore, 
there cannot be the least danger of di- 
vulging any of the secrets of our govern- 
ment; and by having all those instructions 
laid before us, we shall have an opportu- 
nity, I hope, of vindicating our admins 
tration against those suspicions and sur- 
mises, that are now spread over the whole 
nation ; from whence I cannot but ex 
the concurrence of all those that are their 
friends, and from that concurrence, | think, 
Ihave good reason te expect success Im 
my motion. 

The Earl of Hatifex seconded the mo» 
tion. : 

The Duke of Newcastle said : 

My lords; if I could join im opinion 
with the noble lord, that what he proposes 
could no way tend towards divulging the 
secrets of the government, I should, for 


the season he has-given, most-heactily-con- 


on 
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eur. with’ him in his motion; but im this 
articular I differ from him, and therefore, 
or the sake of the public, which I shall 
always prefer to the interest of any pri- 
vate man, and even to my own interest or 
‘ curiosity, I must give my negative to his 
motion. Whether there have been any 
designs formed for attacking the enemy in 
Qid Spain, for burning the ships in any of 
their harbours, or for making a descent 
upon any part of their coasts, I shall nat 
pretend to determine; but this I am sure 
of, that a design has been formed, and: hi- 
therto prosecuted with as much success as 
could be expected, for protecting our 
trade, and-securing our possessions in the. 
Mediterranean; and as the proper me- 
thods for effecting these necessary ends 
raust be supposed to have been prescribed 
to admirat Haddock im his instructions, I 
must think it would he very improper to 
publish thase instructions, which would be 
the effect of their being laid before this 
House; because the enemy would thereby 
learn how to evade all the measures we 
can take, either for the protection of our 
trade, or the security of our dominions. 

I shall grant, my lords, that the people 
in, all countries, and in this more than any 
ather, are fond to hear of sieges, battles, 
apd bloodshed, and apt to imagine, that 

_ there ig nothing too difficult for their fleets 
aed armies to undertake; and therefore 
they are very apt to complain, when their 
warmest expectations are not answered. 
From hence there may, perhaps, be a cla- 
mour amongst the unthinking and igno- 
zant populace against our conduct in this 
war, because it has nat been attended with 
a0 much slaughter and devastation, as they 
expected; but to those who know and 
consider the situation and conduct of the 
enemy, this can be no ground of com- 
plaint. If we had te do with an enemy, 
that would give us a fair meeting either at 
land or sea, our populace might have been 
diverted. with battles, and, I hope, with 
victories; but the Spaniards are too sensi- 
ble of the superiority of our strength, to 
give.us. an opportunity of attacking them 
any where upon equal terms, especially in 
Burope. They have fortified.all their har- 
bours, at, least all these harbours, where 
there are any ships. worth burning, in 
such a manner, that. our squadeons 
- eannot, without great danger, approach 
them by. sea; and to. attack them by 
land, we must send a. greater army. to 
Spain, than what we. have now. on foot; 
finn every. qne. knows, that in Spain they 
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have a standing army. nruch neore mune 


Tous, than.that we have at presgnt m Great 


Britain. 

From this single consideration, your 
lordships may: see the. reason of the cont. 
plaints without doors, and how easy 
would be for our ministers .to justify theit 
conduct, if they had a mind to lay all pre. 

‘materials before you; but this, they 
now, would make such discoveries, as 
would be attended with great prejudice te 
the public; and therefore I mrust look 
upon their patience, under this heap of 
scandal they are so industriously loaded 
with, as a most signal piece of self-deniab. 
It is a sort of sacrifice they at present make - 
to the good of the public; and. I-shall nes 
ver, by any act of mine, divert them from 
making that sacrifice, or compel them to 
sacrifice the good of the -public to theit 
immediate justification. | 

I am far from saying, my lords, that any 
designs have, or have not been formed, for 
making an attack upon the enemy in Old 
Spain ; but this I am sure I may say, thet © 
such designs either have, or have not been — 
formed, and in either case it would be im- 
proper for us to call for admiral Haddock’s 
Instructions. If such designs have beer 
formed, we must suppose, that admiral has 
had instructions relating to them; and as. 
they have not yet.been executed, the pub» _ 
lishing of those instructions would: certains 
ly prevent its being ever possible to exer 
cute them hereafter; therefore, in this 
case, it must be allowed, that our calling | 
for these instructions. would be both im- 
proper and dangerous. On the. other - 

and, suppose no such designs have ever 
been formed; suppose it should appear, 
that. our admiral had no instructions rela- 
ting to any such designs ; if those instrac- — 
tions should be made public, it will lay 
our ministers under the fatal necessity of 
ublishing all te private informations-they 
ave had from Spain, relating to the hars- 


‘bours, fortifications, people, and troops of | 


that kingdom, in order to justify their not — 
having formed any such designs; and’pers - 
haps likewise the persons names who gave 


them these informations, inorder toshew, __ 


that they were such as might be depended 
I shall leave to. your lordships? 
consideration, whether it would be proper 
to lay the administration under such a fa- 
tal necessity, in the time of an open wat 
between the two nations. : 
My lords, I am very little. capable of | 


giving my opinion about the nature of fors | _ 


tifications, andthe probability of suecess ist 
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- attacking any fortified place; but this I 
-will say, that by the instructions given to 
our admiral we could determine no such 
‘question. For this purpose, we must have 
a plan of. the fortifications laid before us, 
‘and must examine the most expert engi- 
~ -Meers, as to the several forts and foibles of 
the place; and a public enquiry of this 
gort would not, I think, be neadont n- 
dente bello, and before any attack has heen 
made upon the place: yet it must be al- 
lowed, that without such an enquiry we 
could neither justify nor condemn our ad- 
ministration, for not having formed and 
executed such a design ; and I shall always 
think it more excusable in a minister, to 
run the risk of having his conduct cen- 
sured, for not forming and executing a 
dangerous design, than for his having 
formed such a design, and failed in the 
execution; because, in the former case, 
+his misconduct can be attended with no 
expence, nor any great misfortune ; where- 
as in the latter, his misconduct may be 
attended with great expence to his coun- 


try, and with the blood of thousands of the 


bravest of his countrymen. » 

With regard therefore to our attempt- 
ing to, burn and destroy the enemy’s ships 
in their harbour, I shaiJ say no more but 
this, my lords, that, I believe, those who 
are concerned in our administration, have 
as good information, and are perhaps as 
good judges as any lord in this House can 
pretend to be; and as they have not yet 
attempted any such thing, I must believe 
it either impracticable, or not worth the 
Tisk and expence. But with regard to 
making a descent upon their coast, and 
plundering and laying waste the open 
country, I must first observe, that no such 
thing could be done, without sending a 
body of land forces thither for that pur- 
‘pose; and this we could not do till we had 
augmented our army so as to be able to 
spare such a body of land forces, without 
‘endangering our safety at home, and with- 
out delaying our preparations for pushing 
the-war in the West Indies, where, I be- 
dieve, your lordships will allow it ought to 
be pushed with the most vigour. ‘There- 
fore, if there has been any failure upon 
_ this head, it is not to be imputed to those 
in the administration, but to those who 
have for many years opposed our keeping 
. up any greater number of troops than was 
absolutely necessary for our security in 
time of peace. 

._ To this, my lords, I must add another 
observation, which will shew the incon- 
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sistency of some peoples way of arguing. 
In all debiatsa matic pale which 5 
have heard a great many, it has been con- 
tinually insisted upon by those that ar- 
gued against the army, that our militia 
alone, without the assistance of any re- 
lar troops, -would be able-to repel any 
Invasion made upon us with 5 or 6,000 fo- 
reign veterans: whereas in this debate, 
the militia of Spain seems to be of no ac- 
count: we have nothing to fear from them ; 
and therefore, if we should land a body of 
regular troops upon their coast, we might 
plunder and lay waste the country, and 
might re-embark without opposition or 
danger ; because they could not soon bring 
a superior body of their regular tro 
against us. Now, my lords, I should be 
glad to know, why there is sucha dif- 
erence between the militia of Great Bri- 
tain and the militia of Spain. I shall 
readily admit, that our common men have 
generally more personal bravery than the. 
common men in Spain; but, I believe, 


they are pretty equal as to discipline; and , 


it is well known that when armies engage, 
it is not the personal bravery of individuals, 


but the discipline of the troops m general, - 


that gives the advantage and secures the 
victory. Therefore,.if the militia of 
Spain are as formidable as the militia of 
Great Britain, we could expect no great 
advantage, nor could we do the enemy 
any great hurt, by landing 5 or 6,000 re- 
gular troops in their country ; and, I be- 
lieve, no man will al we ought to 
employ any greater for that purpose. ° 
From these considerations, my lords, I 
am apt to suppose, that in sending a squa- 
dronto the Mediterranean, wehad no other 
design than that of protecting our trade, 
and securing our possessions in that part 
of the world. For this purpose it was ab- 
solutely necessary to send such a squadron 
as was superior to any the enemy could 
send out against us; and whatever ex- 
pence the nation may thereby have been 
put to, your lordships must grant, it was 
necessary. I can therefore see no reason 
you have for calling for admiral Haddock’s 
instructions, or for making any enquiry re- 
lating to that squadron ; since it has: not 
been complained of even without doors, 
that our trade or our possessions in the 
Mediterranean have been arly way neg- 
lected. As to the enemy’s: squadron 
escaping from Cadiz, and afterwards from 
Ferrol, it occasioned no misfortune to 
this nation, and it may be imputed to so 
many accidents, that 1 think, it argues 


‘ 
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’ @ want of charity to impute it toa bad 


design, or to a misconduct, in any person 


concerned in .our government. . Ever 

one knows, that admiral Haddock . was 
then sailed up the Mediterranean, to pre- 
vent the execution ofa design that had 


actually been formed against our island of 


Minerca; and nevertheless, if- I have been 


rightly informed, the enemy’s squadron. 


from Cadiz might probably have been in- 
tercepted, or met with at sea, if it had not 
been for an accident which happened with 
regard to some orders sent out upon that 
occasion. = | 

-- As I have now, I hope, my lords, given 
sufficient reasons for my disagreeing to 
the noble lord’s motion, I should have 


given you no more trouble at this time, if 


the noble lords who have already spoke in 
this debate, had confined themselves 
strictly to the question before us; but in 
this debate, as well as most others, several 
matters of a foreign nature: have been 
_mentioned, and found fault with, and 
therefore I hope your lordships will give 

. me leave to say something in vindication 
of what I have always, and still do approve 
of. I shall grant, that the Spaniards had 
contested several rights of great. conse- 

_ quence, which we had a just title to,.and 
likewise, that they had usurped, or pre- 
tended to some rights, which they had no 
title to; but if these contests and preten- 
sions had been attended with no real in- 


jury, they would never have afforded a. 


sufficient reason for our declaring war, or 
committing hostilities; for it often - hap- 
pens, that two nations have mutual pre- 
tensions, which neither will expressly give 
ups and yet while these pretensions are 
| owed on both sides to lie dormant, nei- 
ther of them take occasion from thence to 
declare war against the other. But this 
was not the case between us and the Spa- 
niards: they would not allow their pre- 
tensions to lie dormant: they would exer- 
cise the rights they pretended to; and 
thereby occasioned many grievous losses 
to the subjects of this nation. These 
losses, and a positive denial of reparation, 
made reprisals on our side absolutely ne- 
epee | ; but they did not make a declara- 
tion of war absolutely necessary ; because 
by treaty between us it was expressly sti- 
- pulated, that in such cases the party in- 
jured might make reprigals, and that such 
reprisals should not by the other side be 
considered as a rupture, or cause of war. 


Now if we had, by means of reprisals, ob-. 


tained full reparation for all our losses, and 
[ VOL, XI. ] a 


a. 


Spain had givea over exercising the con-' 
tested rights she pretended to, we should 
not, I think, have had the least occasion 
to declare war; because we might have, 
continued on both sides to allow our con- 
tested pretensions to he dormant, as long 
as neither side suflered by such preten-. 
sions; and therefore I must think, that we 
were in common prudence obliged to try 
first what could be done by way of repri- 
sal;.for surely.a.war,-especially against 
Spain, is to be avoided, if possible. 
But besides this, my lords,. there was. 
another reason for our entering into a war 
against Spain with all imaginable caution. — 
We know how jealous all the trading na- 
tions of Europe are of Spain’s having any 
of her dominions in America taken from. . 
her by us, or by- any other neighbouring 
power, and_how ready they would all be 
to fly to her assistance, if they saw. her in 
any such danger. . If we had entered’ 
hastily into the war against Spain, and had 
at once sent a strong squadren with a great 
body of land-forces to the West-Indies, 
the other powers of Europe would proba- 
bly have imagined, that we were directed 
by ambitious views, and that we intended 
to strip Spain of all her settlements in- 
America, which would certainly have 
united all the trading powers of Europe 
against us; und such a confederacy, I be- 
lieve, it will be granted, we were. by all 
means to prevent. We were therefore to 
take the most proper methods for-con-. 
vincing the other powers of Europe, that 
we had nothing in view but self-defence, 
and the security of our trade and naviga- 
tion in time to come; and in order to do 
thés, it was necessary for us to try what 
could be done by reprisals, before resolv- 
ing to declare war, in order to shew. that 
our declaration of war did not proceed from | 
an ambitious choice, but from mere ne- 
cessity. — 
I shall readily agree, my lords, that our 
circumstances in this war are more un-_ 
lucky than they were in the war during. 
queen Anne’s reign. Our trade in gene- 
ral must necessarily suffer by our being 
engaged in war, when all our rivals in, 
trade are in perfect tranquillity. This 
misfortune, peculiar’to the present war, 
was foreseen by those who had the con- 
duct of our public affairs, and therefore, 
they tried all possible means for avoiding | 
a war, which they saw would be of nick 
pernicious consequence to our trade and 
navigation in general. I was, indeed, 
surprised to hear this circumstance 80 _— 
[3 E] - 
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much as mentioned, by any lord that finds 
fault with the measures which were taken, 
for preventing our being obliged to enter 
iato the present war; for, in my opinion, 
io is & full justification of every step taken 
for that purpose. It is true, it is likewise 
an argument, now we are engaged, for 
prosecuting the war with the utmost vi- 
gour; but neither this nor any other ar- 
gument can make us push the war with 
more vigour than we are masters of ; and 
if we apply a part of our vigour towards 
pushing the war in one place, we must ne- 
cessarily abate of our vigour in every 
other. Therefore, if we had attacked the 
dominions of Spain in Europe, we must 
have attacked her dommions in America 
with the lees vigour : and I appeal to your 
lordships, whether it would have been pru- 
- dent or right in usto have done so. 

’ . From all which I must conclude, my 
lords, that the wisest and best method for 
‘prosecuting this war, was to make our 
whole push against the Spanish dominions 
ia America; and consequently, we were 
to act ope the defensive only in Eu- 
_ rope, and to take all possible care to pre- 
vent its being in the power of the enemy 
to send any reinforcements or supplies to 
their dominions in America. Por this 
purpose, we were to prevent, as much as 
we could, the sailing not only of their squa- 
drodns, but also of their ffotas, and even 
- their merchant-ships; and this has been 
dorie as effectually as it was possible for 
us to do, considering the boisterous seas 
“upon the coasts of Spain, and the neces- 
sity of Our squadron’s retiring sometimes 
into port, either to avoid a storm or to re- 
fresh the seamen. What occasion ther® 
fore can we have for seeing admiral Had- 
dock’s instructions? If from thence it 
should appear, that he had orders to at- 
tack any of the dominions ‘of Spain, we 
cannot upon that account find fault with 
them ; and if he had orders for making 
any such attack, but has not yet found an 
opportunity to-catry them into execution, 
would it be proper, would it be prudent in 


us, to desire such instructions to be laid 


before this House 2: 
Lord Bathursts , 


My lords ; the two noble younglords who 
opened this debate, spoke with such dignity, 
such ‘strength of argument, and.such pro- 


priety of expression, that I began to Ima- 


gine myself in an old Roman, an Athenian, 
or Lacedemonian senate ; and ‘therefore I 
must return thanks to the noble duke’ who 

a 20 . oe 
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spoke last, for he has brought me back to 
a British House of Peers. However, I 
hope he will excuse me, if I do not en- 
tirely approve of the argoments he has 
been pleased. to make use of for justifying 
the negative, he says, he isto give to-this 
motion. | 

- Ido not really know, my lords,. what 
the noble duke means by the danger of 
discovering the secret methods, which our 
ministers have in their great wisdom pre- 
scribed to admiral Haddock, for protect- 
ing our trade and secuting our possessions 
in the Mediterranean. I cannot compre- 
hend how there can be & seeret in any 
method that can be prescribed for that — 
purpose, nor can I suggest to myself how 
the Spaniards could disturb erher our | 
trade or our possessions in that part of the 
world, more than they have done, should 
they be informed of every method we have 
prescribed, or can prescribe for preventing 
it. There is but one secret that I am. 
afraid of the enemy’s getting hold of, which 


‘is the secret of procuring such instruc- 


tions to our admirals as must prevent their 
doing their duty to their country ; and the 
best method for keeping this secret from: 
the enemy is, to let our ministers see, that 
the parliament will, from time to time, 
make a strict scrutiny into their conduct, 
and for that purpose require and insist 
upon seeing the orders and instructions. 
they give to our commanders, either by’ sea: 
or land. | 

I shall admit, my lords, that in all coun-. 
tries, the people, when they are engaged’ 
in war, expectto hear of battles and blood~' 
shed: as they pay heavy taxes for support- 
ing the war, und suffer many inconve- 
niences on account of it, they have a right 
to that: expectation; bccause the more 
hotly it is pursued, the sooner it will be at 
end. They do not like to pay for Spit- 
head expeditions, nor for Hounslow en- 
campments; because they know that such 
warltke, though no war-making measures, 
render them the scorn of their enemies, 
and entail a perpetual expence upon them. 
The people of this country may, perhaps, 
seem more fond to hear of sieges and bat- 
tles in time of war, than the people in any 
neighbouring country; but it is not be- 


cause they are really so, but because they: 


have as yet more freedom to declare their 
sentiments. The people in_all countries 
have an equal right, and are equally fond, 
to hear of their money’s being properly 
applied ; and if it is, they must hear both 
of battles and sieges, let the victory be om: 
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whatside it will. Shall our people be told, 
by way of excuse for our inaction, that the 
enemy will not meet us in ve sea’, and 

ypon equal terms? My lords, we knew 


this from the beginning. We knew the 


enemy neither would nor could dare to en- 
counter ug at sea; and therefore, let the 
difficulty be never so great, we ought from 
the beginning to have resolved to attack 
them at land ; for unless we do so, the war 
will be everlasting. ‘They have no trade: 
they cannot therefore suffer by the con- 
tinuance of the war: on the contrary, they 
will be gainers ; because they will always 


be able to take more of our merchant-ships | 


than we can take of theirs, especially if we 
never think of attacking and burning their 
ships in the harbours. We must therefore 
attack them at land, if we ever expect to 
gee an honourable end of the war. This 
the. people knaw, and this makes them so 
uneasy on account of their not having yet 
heard of any such attack being attempted. 
- The complaints of the people are- not 
therefore, my lords, without foundation ; 
and if.they have any foundation, the pa- 
tience of our minister, under the load of 
reproach, which increases daily, cannot 
he owing to any self-denial, or to his re- 
gard for the public good, but to a con- 
sciousness that his conduct deserves to be 
eensured, and certainly would be censured 
if it were to be strictly inquired into. I 
say, my lords, our minister; for when I 
tall of conduct, when I talk of reproach, 
Ianust speak in the singular number; be- 
cause the whole nation supposes we have 
a sole conducter, and against him alone 
. the reprogches of the whole nation are 
directed. 


But for God's aeke, my lords, what can 


the public gaod have to do with the not 
laying an admiral’s instructions before this 
House? Their being laid before this House 


or @ secret committee of this House may 


often be of great advantage, hut never can 
he a prejudice to the public. The only pre- 
4ence for saying it may be of prejudice to 
the public,is founded upon a begging of the 


question. It is.first supposed, that-nothing. 


gan be laid before this Howse, without 


heing made public; and from thence it is" 


argued, that therefore no paper ought to 
be laid before this House, when the con- 
tents are such as eught not to be made 
public. Has this supposition ever :been 


ranted? Can.it be granted by thase who 


our constitution or 


DW any + ‘0 
forms of ciowek. Sid When we appoint a. 


Sanne: ocpmities, is it:pot:ta be supposed 


that the secrets committed to their charge 
will be as y kept, as-those com- 


mitted to his majesty’s cabinet council? 
Therefore the laying of any papers before, 
us, let them be of ever go secret 9 aature, 
can never be inconsistent with the public 
good: it can never be inconsistent with 
the good even of a minister, unless hig 
good be inconsistent with the good of the 
public; and when this happens to be the 
case, I am sure, it is not consistent with 
our honour, nor with our duty, to refuse 
to call for such papers as may discover 
that inconsistency. — 

Having thus shewn, my lords, thet the. 
public good cannot be in the least danger 
of suffering by this motion’s being agreed 


to, almost every argument the noble duke. 


was pleased to make use of against it, 
must fall to the ground. Qne, indeed, I 
shall grant, is not affected by what [ 
have yet shewn: his pe was pleased to 
observe, cui bono will you cal) for these. 
instructions? For though from them it 
should appear, that admiral Haddock had. 
no orders to make any attempt against, 
Spain, you could not on that account, 
find fault with them, because no suceess 
could be expected win any such attempt; . 


and as the sending that squadren thither. . | 


has answered every other end, you can 
neither find fault with his conduct or in- 
structions. For supporting this.argument 
his grace endeavoured to shew, that we 


} could neither burn the ships in any of the 


enemy’s harbours, nor make a descent upon 
their open coast; and that their squadron 
ee both fram Cadiz and Ferrol by. 
mere accident. : i 
My lords, these are questions that can-. 
not come properly before us, till we have. 
the instructions now moved for ; but after 
we have these instructions, we may then 
call for such papers. as will enable us to 
pass a judgment upon every one of these 
questions. In the mean time I must ab-. 
serve, that if we judge from experience, 
we must suppose, it was very. practicable. . 


to attack most of the harbours of Spain,: 


with.so much success at least, as to be. able 
to burn every ship in it; and that it was: 
still more practicable to make.a descent, 
upon their open coast, and thereby do. . 
them a deal of mischief. co 
This I say, my lords, we must suppose, 
if we judge from experience, because we 
neuer yet attacked any of the harbours of | 
Spain, nor made a descent upor any part 
of sheir coast, without daing them great. 
misghief.; and though by oversight or mis- 
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management we seldom had all the success 
we expected, yet we never met with any 
great loss, but retired in safety to our 
ships, as soon as we found it necessary, or 
perceived any danger approwching. In 
queen Elizabeth’s time, when our schemes 
were concerted with more wisdom, and 
conducted with more vigour, than, I be- 
lieve, they have ever been since, we actually 
took the town of: Cadiz, and burnt, sunk, 
or took every ship in their harbour; in 
which expedition there were but 7,000 
men employed; and I must observe, that 
_ we had then no standing army, the troops 
employed being all new-raised men, with- 


out allowing them so much as one month | 


to learn what is now called military disci- 
pline. - Again, in queen Anne’s time, the 
next queen we had, and the next time this 
nation made a glorious figure in Europe, 
we attacked the same place; and though 
by many pieces ef mismanagement on our 
side, which it would be easy to shew, we 
failed of success with regard to the city 
and harbour of Cadiz itself, yet we did the 
Spaniards ‘great damage, and our people 
got a great deal of plunder at Port St. 
Mary’s; and the same fleet, in its return, 
made the famous and successful attack 
upon Vigo, where we took and destroyed 
a great number of men of war and galleons. 
I am really surprized, my lords, to hear 

it represented as impossible for us to burn 
the ships in any of the harbours of Spain. 
I have seen plans of most of their harbours: 
} have seen in particular several plans of 
the city and harbour of Cadiz; and ac- 
_tording to them, according to all accounts 
¥ have had, it may, in some measure, be 
called an open harbour: The entrance at 
the Puntals, which is the narrowest part, 
is above a mile from land te land, so that 
it is impossible to secure it by a boom: 
they have no other way to prevent our 
entering it, but by sinking ships in the 
ehannel; and this they will never do, un- 
Tess they have certain information of our 
design, as they had in the late queen’s 
time. They have, indeed, two castles 
upon the north, and one upon the. south 
side of the Puntals; but experience has 
taught us; what a vain defence castles are 
against ships of war, especially when they 
have nothing to do but to pass by, and 


need not come within half a mile of the 


castle; and within the Puntals there is a 
large open bay without one castle to annoy 
the ships that:are in it; from all -which I 
must. suppose, that if admiral Haddock 
had. been properly provided, he might 
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| have burnt or taken all the ships in the 


harbour of Cadiz, which would have ef- 
fectually prevented their squadron sailing 
to Ferrol or the West-Indies.. Then as 
to the harbours of Ferrol and Vigo, the 
only two I can at 
are, or may be defended by booms, our 
successful attack upon Vigo, in the late 
queen’s time, shews how vain this defence 
is against the royal navy of. England, when 
our admirals are furnished with proper ine 
structions. — - - 8 oJ 


With regard to our making invasions 
or descents upon the open coast of Spain, 


the noble duke was pleased to talk of the 
militia of Spain, and to compare them with 
the militia of this kingdom. My lords, 
they have no such thing as militia in Spain ; 
and their people have been so long disused 


to arins, and so long cowed and terrified: 


by standing armies, that they dare not 
look an enemy in the face. Thank God! 
this is not as yet the case with the people: 
of this kingdom, though I do not know 


how soon it may be so, if we continue to — 


neglect our militia as much, and keep up 
such numerous standing armies, as we have 
done of late years. a 7. 

But, my lords, there is another very: 
material difference between our making an 
invasion upon Spain, and their making an 
invasion upon us; As we are superior at 
sea, the troops we land upon them may 
secure themselves by retiring to their ships, 
and reimbarking, as soon as a superior 
force, either of regular forces or militia, 
comes against them; but if they should 
land any troops in this island, or Ireland, 
they must either conquer the kingdom, or 
die ; for they will soon have no ships to 
retire to; and the fate of the Spanish 
troops that landed, or were forced ashore, 
in Ireland, after the defeat of their in- 
vincible armado, as they called it, will for 
ever prevent any Spanish troops being fond 
of landing in our dominions; for though 
the putting of those poor men all to the 
sword was a precedent I shall not recom- 
mend; yet it will shew to all foreigners, 


that unless they can conquer us, it is exe 


tremely dangerous to land amongst us; 
As they can have no retreat, whilst we are 
masters at sea, their lives must- depend 
upon the lenity of our government, — - ~ 

The noble duke observed very justly, 
that nothing can make us act with- more 
vigour than we are masters of; that if: we 
act with vigour in one place, we must. 
abate of our vigour in every other; and 


that therefore, . it. was the height ef wisdom. 


resent think of, that 


= 


7 
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in us, to resolve to-act upon the defensive 
in Europe, in order to act with the more 


vigour upon the offensive in the West- 
Indies. My lords, I shall allow, that these 
two premises are right, but in order to 
make the conclusion proper and just, there 
should have been another, which is this, 


_ that the squadrons and armies we areto 


keep up for our defence, can never be em- 
ployed for acting upon the offensive in 


Europe; and this'1 can byno means grant. 


Hf we had sent a body of 8 or 10,000 of 


' that.army which is thought necessary for 
our defence at home, to’ infest and make 


inroads upon the coasts of Spain, and to 
assist in burning the ships in their har- 
bours, as it would have been, nevertheless, 
upon a fortnight’s call, ready to be trans- 
ported to any part of the island where 
there was most occasion for it, it would 
have served for our defence at home equally 
as well, nay, better than by being en- 
a at Hounslow, or any other heath 
in the kingdom. If admiral Haddock’s 
squadron had been employed in making 
descents upon the coasts of Spain in the 
Mediterranean or about Cadiz, and burn- 
ing the ships in those harbours, would our 
eel of Gibraltar or Portmahon 

ave been less secure, than by his remain- 
ing idle and inactive in those seas? If our 
Spithead squadron had been sent out to 
burn the Spanish privateers at St. Sebas- 
tian’s, or their squadrons at Ferrol, or St. 
Andero, should ‘not: we have been fully as 
secure against an Invasion, as we were by 
their lying idle at Spithead or Portsmouth ? 
Our inaction in Europe is not therefore 
owing to those who opposed our keeping 


up. unnecessary, expensive, oppressive, 


and dangerous armies in time of peace, 
but those who do not kyow how to make 
the proper use, either of armies or squa- 
drons, in time of war. a 

- I must therefore conclude, my lords, 
that if admiral Haddock has had no in- 


- gtructions to.act in an offensive manner |. 


against the Spaniards in Europe, or if he 
has been tied up by his instructions not to 
make any attempt against them at land, 
which I believe to have been the case, 
those. who gave him such defective, or such 
restraining instructions, ought to be cen- 
sured, if not punished ; and, consequently, 
that we ought for this purpose to have 
his instructions laid before us. But sup- 
pose it could be said, that we could find 


no fault with his-not having had instruc- 
‘tions to-act upon the. offensive: suppose 


we could find no fault with his having had 
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nothing in charge, bit that of protectig~ 
our trade and possessions in that part of 
the world, and preventing the Spaniards 
from sending supplies or reinforcements’ 
to their settlements in America: can it be 

said, that these services have been punc-’ 
tually and faithfully performed? Our pos- 

sessions in the Mediterranean, my lords,” 
protect themselves, and cannot be taken: 
from us, but by treachery, whilst. we are: 
superior at sea; but our trade, even in the 

Mediterranean, has suffered a great deal 

more than could have been expected from: 
such an indolent, and such an impotent 

enemy : it could not have sufferedso much, 

if admiral Haddock had been either pro- 
perly provided, or properly instructed for. 
its defence ; for, considering his character,’ 
I cannot impute it to his imprudence or’ - 
neglect. And as to the enemy’s sending’ 
supplies or reinforcements to the West 

Indies, they seemed to have had a perntis- 
sion to do so: if their squadron had es- 
caped from Cadiz or Ferrol, immediately 
after a storm, which had drove our squa-’ 
drons and cruisers into port; or in the 
depth of winter, when it was not safe for’ 
our squadrons or cruisers to be in the open’ 
seas, there might have been some excuse: 
for its escaping, but neither of these was 

the case: The Spanish squadron sailed’ 
from Cadiz about the end of March, when’ 
there had been no remarkable storm at sea’ 
for some time before; but admiral Had-' 
dock had been sent:on a wild goose chase’ 
up the Mediterranean, and a squadron left: 
at Gibraltar, without any orders, it seems,’ 
to keep an eye towards Cadiz. And 
this very squadron sailed again from Ferrol. 
about the end of July, without our having 
so much as attempted to attack them in 
that port, without our having any squa- 


dron ‘to intercept them or follow them 


as soon as they sailed out of port, and 
without our having a sufficient squadron” 
to way-lay them in the American seas. « 
Surely, my lords, there must be some’ 
neglect, or some oversight, if not worse, in 
this management. To tell us by way of 
excuse, that admiral Haddock sailed up 
the Mediterranean to protect Minorca, or 
that an accident happened with regard to 
any orders sent to him: this is the very: 
thing complained of: it is the very thing 
we ought to enquire into; because if he’ 
had been properly instructed, he would 
not have sailed up the Mediterranean with’ 
his squadron : he would have sent only’ 
four or five ships-there for protecting 
Minorca; and if he-had:been‘at first pre- 
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‘perly instrueted, there would have been 
no eccasion for fresh orders, and, cense- 
quently, no atcident could have happened 
with regard to them. a 
If to save the public money, sufficient 
‘armies hed not been raised, or a sufficient 
number of ships had not been put ia cem- 
mission, there would have been some ex- 
cuse. But thenation has been put to the 
expence of raising and maintaining armies 
cient for any expedition we could rea- 


sonably undertake, and of fitting out 


_ squadrons more than sufficient for all the 
purposes we had occasion for. We have 
spared no expence in warlike preparations: 
ike atrue poltroon, we prepared a long 
eword, but have been so careful of our 
defence at home, that we have never once 
dared to make a bold and. vigorous push 
inst the enemy, either m Europe or 
SRerice. Even the armament now sent, 
I suppose to the West Indies, I can expect 
no gteat success from, considering the time 
and the opportunities the enemy have had 
to prepare for their defence, the troops we 
_ have employed upon that expeditien, and 
several other bad omens, which have been 

| asighias almost by every man in the king- 
I mention this, my lords, because I 
- think no part of our late conduct foreign 
to the present debate, Every error in 
our Jate conduct is a corroborating eir- 
cumstance for prevailing with us to agree 
te this motion: it is an argument for 
ear beginning to exert ourselves in our 
high capacity of hereditary great coun- 
oil of the crown, and consequently it 
ig aw argument for our calling for every 
peper necessary for our information. 
ur beginning the war by the method 
of reprisals was, for the same reason, 
' yaost. properly introduced by the noble 
Jerd who made you this motion. We 
had then, we have had subsisting for 
almost this twenty years, a most just 
reason for declaring war against Spain. 
The pretensions in dispute between us are 
gach, on our side, as cannot be allewed to 
lie dormant: we must navigate in the 
American seas; we must eut logwood 
in the bay of C chey; we mua 
r salt in the island of Tortugas: 

it does not indeed signify much, whether 
the Spaniards expressly give these rights 
up by treaty, because we find they have 


no regard to treaties; but as soon as. 


they began to mterrupt us, we ought to 
have declared war; and since paca 
‘not, we find, to be bound by treaty, 
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we ought now to take or insist upon a real . 


security. a 

The danger of Spain’s being assisted by 
any neighbouring power, or the danger of 
our being involved ina war with Spain, 
when our rivals in trade were at liberty to 
pursue their trade without interruption, 
was so far from being a reason for our cen- 
tinuing our tedious negociations, that it. 
ought to haye mede us neglect no gppor-. 
tunity of putting an end to them by a de- 
claration of war, when we feund ourselves 
in such sircumstances, as not to he ex- 
posed to these dangers. By the behaviour 
of the Spaniards seon after the treaty in 
1721, we might have foreseen, that it 
would he at last absolutely necessary for 
us to beat them into good manners; and 
can it be said, that since that time we have. 
hed no opportunity of attacking Spain, 
when we knew, that noneighbouring power 
could assist her; or when we knew, that 
our chief rival in trade could net pursue 
her trade without interruption? My lords,. 
we jet slip several excellent ppportynitias. 
for doing ourselves justice agaist Spain,. 
and by that means we were foreed by a 
fatal necessity, to have recourse to arms at 
the most inconvenient time we could chuse 


for that purpose; and what was still worse - 


when we found ourselves reduced to thig 
fatal necessity, instead of beginning the. 
war with vigour, and obtaining seme sige’ 
nal advantage ever the enemy, before they. 
could prepare for their defence, and 
before amy neighbouring power could 
give them assistance, we began it in a me-. 


thod from which we gould not so much ag, — 


hope for any advantage, a method which 
could serve for nothing but giving the. 
enemy timely notice toprepare for their de-, 
fence, and their friends timely notice to: 
prepare for their assistange. | 

If such management does not make. 
your jordships think, that it is now high 
time for you to interpose with your advice 


to your sovereign, and for that purpose, te. 


eall forall papers necessary for your im. 
formation, ee 

nent ever will; and therefore, I shall cone. 
clude with this melancholy ebservation, 
That, if this motion is not agreed to, it 
wall, I am afraid, be teo generally thought, 
that the king can never expect any he- 
nefit from your advice, the nation gam 
never expect.any relief from your enquiry. 
You may hereafter give advice, but shas 


advice will, without doors, be supposed te . 


be such as is prescribed by the ministes.s 


yeu may hereafter enquire, bat thet ee 


/ 
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am afraid, no sort of mangge- 


re ee | 
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quiry will be supposed to be such as is di- 
rected by the minister: this is what I 
dread ; and therefore, to prevent, as far as 
I can, an opinion sounworthy of this House, 
from gaining any ground without doors, 
I shall most heartily concur in this motion. 
The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


_. My lords; the chief question in this de- 


bate, as it must be in all debates of the 
game nature, is, Whether it would be pro- 
per, in the heat of war, to lay before thig 
ouse, Or even a ‘secret committee ap- 
pointed by this House, all the secrets that 
relate to the conduct of the war; and this 
question must, I think, be determined 
in the negative, if we have any regard to 
the example of all the great princes, gene- 
yals, or ministers, that ever were m this or 
any other country. I-.am not to impeach 
or doubt of the fidelity or secrecy of an 
Jord, or of any number of lords of this 
House; but I may. say, it has always been 
looked on, as an established maxim, that 
the fewer a secret of importance is com- 
municated to, the safer it will be kept. 
An affair of this kind may, perhaps, be as 
safely committed to a secret committee of 


' thie House, as to his majesty’s cabinet 


council: but'how are we sure, that ad- 
mairal Haddock’s ‘instructions have been 
¢ommiunicated to his majesty’s cabinet- 
council? From what happened in a late 
debate, we are, I think, to presume they 
have not; for two noble lords, who were 
both of his majesty’s cabinet council, then 
declared, they had not seen admiral Ver- 
non’s instructions: and his majesty may, 
I think, very probably, because ver 
wisely, have resolved to keep Mr. Had- 
dock’s instructions as private as he did Mr. 
Vernon’s. We are not to suppose, that 
his majesty’s having taken such a resolu- 
tion, proceeded from any diffidence in 
either df these two noble lords, but from a 
maxim laid down by all wise princes, that 
an affair which is designed to be kept as a 
secret, ought not unnecessarily to be com- 
municated to any one person whatsoever. 
The noble lord said, he could not sug- 
gest to himself any secret that could be 
contained in admiral Haddock’s instruc- 
tions, relating to the protecting of our 
trade or possessions in the Mediterranean. 
My lords, I think, {ft is very easy to sug- 
gest several such secrets: we may suggest 
to ourselves, nay, I think, it is highly rea- 
sonable to suppose, he has directions how 
to apply for getting secret aa, a of 
él] the schemes and designs formed by the 
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enemy, for annoymg either our trade or 
possessions in that part of the werld.. 
These directions may contain the names 


of the perzons he is to apply to, and the 


metheds by which he is to cary on & 
correspondence with them; and if he has 
any such directions, [ am sure, it would 
be very imprudent in us to do any thing 
that might possibly occasion a discovery. 
Suppose, my lords, we should appoint. 
secret committee ; # that committeeshould 
consist of such lords, as are known friends 
to the administration, their report would 
give no satisfaction to those that complain 
of our conduct, nor would it any way tend 
to remove the suspicions that are said to 
be without doors; and if that committee 


should consist of such as are supposed te _ 


be no friends to the administration, I shall 
be far from saying that any of them would, 
out of hatred or envy to our ministers, dis- 
cover the secrets of our government to the 
enemy ; but if those secrets should after. 
wards be found to have been discovered, 
it would bring them under a very great 
suspicion. ? 
esides, this, my lords, we should cen- 
sider, that whatever we do in such a case, . 
would be a precedent, which the other 
House would certainly follow; they would 
likewise appoint a secret committee, and 
in imitation of ours, that committee woul€ 
probably consist of those that were known 
to be the greatest enemies to the adminis- 
tration: they would insist upon all those 
papers being laid before their committee, 
that had been laid before the committee 
of this House. His majesty would be 
obliged to comply with their request ; 
and this might be of the most dangerous 
consequence in our present circumstances. 
We may answer for the members of our 
own House; we may assure ourselves, 
that none of them would give such scopé 
to their resentment, as, out of envy or 
hatred to our ministers, to betray the se . 
crets of our government; but I am sure, 
I shall not, i do not believe any of your 
Jordships will answer for all the members 
of the other House. The passions of some 
men are so violent, that the safety, suc- 
cess, or prosperity of their country is but 
a slender barrier, when they have an op- 
portunity of satisfying their resentment or 
revenge, by breaking through that barrier. 
Therefore, however safely the secrets of 
the government may be committed to 8 
few members of this House, I shall be 
against our making a precedent for the 
other House’s insisting upon the same 
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confidence, unless I hear better reasons 
than have as yet been urged in favour of 
this motion. . 

My lords, it is much easier to criticise 
and find fault. with a° good-poem, than to 
write as good a one; so, I believe, it is 
much easier to find fault with the conduct 
of the present war, than to conduct it in 
as cautious, wise and successful a manner 
asit has been. We have not, it is true, as 

et made any conquests upon the enemy ; 
but the reason assigned is, I think, a good 
reason: We were, according to all the rules 
of prudence, obliged to provide for our de- 
fence at home, before we could think of at- 
tacking the enemy abroad; and our having 
carefully done so, is the reason, that we 
"now only hear of the war: If we had done 
otherwise, we should, probably before now, 
have seen and felt it: If we had not kept 
& good ae in continual readiness: at 
home: If we had not kept a good squadron 
in continual readiness in the channel, we 
should, perhaps before: now, have had a 
more potent enemy to deal with; and, in- 
stead of debating here about matters which 

. XL cannot think of any great moment, we 
should have been in the field fighting for 
our liberties, our properties, our religion, 
and every thing that is dear to mankind ; 
for if by the neglect or imprudence of our 
‘ministers, a foreign army had been landed 
amongst us, I am convinced, every lay- 
_ lord in this House would znely have 
taken up arms in defence of his king and 
country: Nay, I believe, some of the 
reverend bench would have followed the 
example of their predecessors, when they 
found, that their religion was no longer to 
be defended by the pen, but by the sword. 
_ We know, my lords, the enemy cannot 
support the charge of their government, 
much less the charge of the war, without 
a frequent intercourse with their settle- 
ments in America: If we can prevent that 
intercourse, or frequently intercept their.re- 
. turns from thence, they will soon be forced 
_ to make peace, because it will no longer be 
in their power to make war. I cannot there- 
fore be of opinion, that we ought to be rash 
in making either our soldiers or our ships 
_ run their heads against stone-walls, especi- 
_ ally in’ Europe, where it would be ridi- 
lous in us to think of keeping possession 
of any town or harbour, after we have 
taken it. But if our attacking Spain in 
Europe had been absolutely necessary, or 
_ if it had been the most proper and certain 
~ way of putting an end to the war, it would 
ave been madness in us to have exposed 
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ourselves to the danger of being invaded 
at home, for the sake of burning a few, 
ships, or plundering a few country villages 
in Spain, especially considering what a 
combustion would have been raised amongst 
us by the landing of a few regular troops ; 
for they would certainly have been joined 


by all the disaffected, whose numbers are 


not, I believe, so despicable as some péo- 
This I say I believe; and 
I believe: it, because it is now: become a 
common practice for people to cloak their 
disaffection under the specious pretence 
of being discontented with the -conduct of 


our public affairs; but if they saw a fair — 


opportunity, they would throw off all dis- 
guise, and the motives of their opposition 
to our administration would then appear 
in their true colours. : 

I must therefore be of opinion, my 
lords, that if admiral Haddock’s instruc- 
tions were laid before us, and it should 


from thence appear, he had no orders to - 


attempt any thing against Spain by land, 
we could not upon that account make any 
objectiontothem. And if his orders were 
only to protect our trade and possessions 
in the Mediterranean, and prevent, as 
much as possible, the enemy’s sending any 
supplies to their settlements in’ America, 
or receiving any from thence, I think 
there has been no such misconduct in 


either of these particulars; as should pre- | 


vail: with your lordships to make an en- 
quiry into it, at the risk of preventing all 
future success in that part of the world, 
by a discovery of those schemes that may 
have been concerted, and communicated 
to that admiral for obtaining it.. Some of 
our merchant-ships have, it is true, been 
taken, even in the Mediterranean, but this 
it is impossible to prevent, whilst the 

venture to sail without convoy; and this 
they will do so long as there is an in- 
surance-office in England; for though 
such offices be a great convenience to 
trade, yet, I am convinced, it is the occa- 
sion of many more of our ships being taken 
than otherwise would, because it encou- 
rages our merchant-ships to sail without 
convoy; and as it is impossible to clear 
the seas entirely of privateers, if you had 
twenty times the number. of cruisers you 


2 


have now at sea, some of those merchant- . 


ships that do venture to sail without con- 


voy, must necessarily betaken. 


With regard, my lords, to the escape o£: 
the Spanish squadron from Cadiz, if I 


have been rightly informed, it was -en- 


tirely owing to‘an accidental mistake as to. 
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the orders that were sent to our admirals ; 
and that such a thing should happen, I am 
not at all surprised; for our sea com- 
maniders are bound to follow their orders 
so strictly and so literally, that it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to depart from them in 
the least article, even when they see, that 
‘by so ‘doing, they may do some singular 


‘piece of service totheir country. A fa- 
~ mous historian has told us, that sir George 


Rook ‘reprimanded one of our captains 


--very severely for departing from his or- 


‘ders, though by so doing he, in a manner, 
:saved the fleet of England, then under the 
‘command of that admiral. This makes it 
ampossible to give such orders or instruc- 
tions at first, as to require no new explana- 
‘tion, when circumstances alter, or fresh 
advices arrive; and though Gibraltar may 
perhaps be secure, without having a_su- 
‘perior squadron always at hand, yet no 


-one will say, that Minorca is so. That. 


island lies open to an attack, and if an 
‘army. should be once landed upon any part 
of the island, a squadron could not then 
prevent Portmahon, and, consequently, 
the island’s being taken from us. We 
must therefore, prevent its being possible 
-to Jand an army on the island ; and four 
or five ships would not have been sufficient 
for this purpose, because they could not 


spread so as to prevent the enemy’s steal-. 


ing by them in the night-time. Besides, 
we were not absolutely secure against a 
neighbouring power’s taking part with 
‘Spain; and their squadron might have 
sailed out, and might have convoyed the 


- Spanish fleet to Minorca, before our 


-squadron at Gibraltar, or before Cadiz, 
‘could prevent it. : 
The escape of the Spanish squadron 
‘from Cadiz was not, therefore, owing to 
neglect or misconduct, but to an accident 
‘which no human power could prevent ; 
and its safety at Ferrol, as well as its es- 
cape from thence, was, | believe, owing to 
-another accident of the same nature. 
- Nay, this I am so fully convinced of, that 
I am surprized to hear our conduct in that 
particular found fault with, by any one 
who considers how long sir-John Norris, 
with a: powerful squadron, (which was 
certainly designed for something ) was de- 
‘tained in the. channel by contrary winds. 
For these reasons, my lords, I cannot see 
-80 much as the appearance of any mis- 
‘conduct ; and without some such appear- 


ance, I’ can see no reason for your en- 


. quiring into the late conduct of our public 
affairs, and, consequently, no reason for 
(VOL. XI. ] | 
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your calling for the papers now moved 


The Duke of Argyle: na 


- My lords; whatever may be: the: ques- 
tion in this debate, it is evident, from the 


Opposition made to this motion, and a 


great many others of the same nature, that 
there is now a. much greater confidence 
placed in ministers than formerly. We 
seem now to form.our opinions of the con- 
duct of public affairs by a sort of faith, and 
not from examination or conviction: nay, 
we, seem resolved never to. examine into 
the conduct of any public affair,-let the 
appearances of misconduct be ever so 
glaring; and if posterity should put as 
much faith in the wisdom and. uprightness 
of ministers, as we in this age seem to do; 
if our successors here should allow them- 
selves to be governed by the maxims now 
laid down for our conduct in this House, 
I am sure, there will be an end of: all 


public enquiries, and consequently of all 


parliamentary censures or. punishments ; 
unless, when the minister gives us leave,. | 
or perhaps directions, to enquire into the 
conduct of some unlucky wretch, who has 
happened to outlive the royal or the mi- 
nisterial favour, . , | 
How we in this age come to have so 
much political faith, for I do not, think we 
have improved much in our religious, I - 
shall not pretend to account for ;. but with 
regard to this sort of faith, I am afraid, 
my lords, lest, in a short time, we adopt ‘ 
the ancient religious maxim, ‘ Credo 
‘ quia impossibile est ;’ I believe the mi- 
nister to be wise and upright, because it is 
impossible he should be so; which may be 
the case; for when the affairs of a rich, 
powerful, and flourishing nation have, in a ° 
short tract of years, been brought into 


the utmost confusion, its revenues wasted 


or anticipated, its trade diminished and 


oppressed, its people rendered uneasy and 


discontented, its allies -deserted, and its 
honour insulted, and all this without any 


signal misfortune or visible cause, it Is 


hardly possible its minister should be wise 
and upright; and yet a gentleman fargone 
in our modern political faith may assign 
these very effects, as arguments for his 
believing the minister’s counsels to have 
been prudent and upright. 

I confess, my lords, it is very hard to 
account for this most extraordinary sort of 
faith: but thank God! whatever it ang 


do within, it does not as yet prevail muc 
without doors, and its having of late years 
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prevailed so much within, may perhaps 
proceed from our having been so long 
without making a strict enquiry into the 
conduct of any minister; for a chief ora 
prime minister stands in so elevated a 
station, that many are dazzled with the 
lustre of his character; but when he is 
once brought to the bar of this House, 
that lustre generally a.) loro to be nothin 
but tinsel, and the stuff and ground-wor 
then appears to be black and horrid. 
This, t say, my lords, is generally the 
case, when a minister’s conduct is fairly 
brought under the examination of this 
House; but this can never happen in time 
to come, if the only argument made use of 
against this motion be allowed to have any 
weight. It is ve 
pretend to examine the conduct of any 
public affair, without seeing and examining 
all.the public papers relating not only to 
that affair, but to every other public affair 
that has any connection with it; and if it 
should be received as a maxim for our con- 
duct in this House, that we must never 
call for any papers, when the minister or 
his friends insinuate, that they contain im- 
portant secrets of state, a discovery whereof 
would be of infinite prejudice to the public, 
it is equally certain, that.the minister will 
always make use of this pretence, when 
he is conscious, that his conduct has been 
such as cannot bear the light. The con- 
sequence is that we must never enquire, 
but whenthe minister has a mindwe should; 
and the consequence of this again is, that 
we must be the farthest from enquiring, 
when there is the greatest occasion for an 
enquiry ; when, perhaps, the very being of 
the nation depends upon a strict and im- 
partial parliamentary enquiry. . | 
_ _[ shall grant, my lords, that an important 
secret will always be the more safely kept, 
the fewer it is communicated to; and I 
shall likewise grant, that our calling for 
papers of any kind might, probably, give 
occasion to the other House’s calling for 
the same: Nay, I shall grant farther, that 
if any of those papers contained important 
secrets of state, such secrets might thereb 
' ,come to be discovered; but, I hope, it 
will not be said, that they would certainly 
be discovered, and I am very far from 
thinking there would be any great danger 
_of such a discovery. However, let the 
-langer of a discovery be never so great, 
does not every one see, that this case, like 
most other cases in politics, is attended with 
ineonveniencies of both sides, and we must, 
‘as in all other cases of the same nature, 
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certain, we can never: 
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_chuse that side where the inconveniences 


are the least or the fewest. To say, that 
this House must never call for any papers, 
which may possibly contain secrets of 
state, and consequently must never enquire 
into the conduct of any public affair, would 


be a direct and an immediate oveythrow | 


of our happy constitution: On the other 
hand, to. say, that this House may call for 
all papers necessary for our information, 
even though they be such as may contain 
secrets of state, is attended with this in- 
convenience, that.the secrets of our go- 
vernment may thereby, peradventure, be 
sometimes discovered. Does not every 
one of your lordships see the difference 
between the inconveniencies attending 


these two maxims? By the former, we 


subject ourselves to a certain evil, and one 


of the greatest evils that can befall us: By | 


the latter we subject ourselves only to 2 
danger, and that danger is such a one as 
may, from former experience, be justly 
called chimerical; because, though this 
maxim has obtained from the very be- 
ginning of our constitution, till within 
these last twenty years, and though in 
pursuance of ¢his maxim many papers of 


state have been called for, and laid before 


this or the other House of Parliament, 
some of which must be supposed to have 
contained secrets of the utmost importance, 
yet no secret of state was ever thereby dis- 
covered; at least it does not appear, so 
far as I can recollect, that ever the nation 
suffered by any such discovery. Can it 
therefore admit of a doubt, which of these 
maxims ought to be established? And if 
the latter is to take place in all our delibe- 
rations, I hope I shall hear no more of the 
secrets that may possibly be discovered by 
our calling for papers, which we think ne- 
cessary for our information, in order to 
enable us to enquire into the late conduct 
of our public affairs. | 


Your lordships, I hope, will now see the. 


question that is really before you. It is 
not, whether it would be proper to lay be- 
fore a select committee of this House, all 
the secrets that relate to the conduct of 


the war; but whether you ought in this 


session of parliament to enter upon an 


ony into the conduct of the war; and | 


when I consider the honour and sincerity 
of those lords that have declared their 
readiness to enter into such enquiry, to- 
gether with the weight they so deservedly 
bear in this House, 1 cannot suppose, that 
such a question will admit of any dispute. 
But lest a scruple should remain with any 
| 4 is 
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noble lotd, whether or no we t now 
to enter upon such an enquiry, I beg 
leave to state the usual causes of an en- 
quiry, and the intentions with which it 
ought to be undertaken and proceeded on. 
With regard to the ‘causes, my lords, we 
must carefully distinguish between. an en- 
quiry, and a direct impeachment or accu- 
sation ; for though impeachments generally’ 
come from the other House, yet your 
lordships all know, that any one of you has 
a right to rise up in his place and impeach 
any man concerned in the administration, 
or any lord in this House, of high treason, 
or high crimes and misdemeanors; but 
‘such an accusation must always be founded 
upon some particular facts then set forth, 
and proof offered to be produced. This, 


I say, my lords, is the case, with regard | 


to a direct impeachment or accusation, 
but then with regard to an enquiry, it is 
always founded upon general murmurs, 
general surmises, or the general appear- 
ance of things. When the people in ge- 
neral murmur against the measures of an 
administration, or when the affairs of the 
nation seem, without any visible cause, to 
be in a bad situation, or when any par- 
ticular affair seems to have been miscon- 
ducted or neglected, there is in every one 
of these cases a sufficient cause for a par- 
- liamentary enquiry into the conduct of our 
minigters ; and consequently, when these 
three concur, I will affirm, that whilst we 
sit here, we are deficient in our duty to 
our country, our sovereign, and ourselves, 
if we do not enquire strictly and impar- 
tially into the conduct of our public affairs. 

That this is the case at present, must, 
I think, be granted by every lord who 
-knows any thing of the temper of the 

ople without doors, of the present me- 
ancholy state of affairs both abroad and at 
home, or of what we might and ought to 
have done in the war we are now engaged 
in. The people, my lords, have long mur- 
mured against the measures of the admi- 
nistration: They murmured against their 
measures in time of peace; they now, with 
equal reason, murmur against their mea- 
sures in time of war; and as to the state 
_ of our affairs both at home and abroad, I 
will venture to say, they were never in 
~ such an unlucky or dangerous situation ; 
for which I shall grant there may be se- 
veral causes assigned, but they are all 
such as have derived their origin from the 
late weak councils of this nation. Then 
with respect te the war, it has, I think, 
been misconducted or neglected in every 


‘ 
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part of the world, and. particularly in that 

rt which the papers now ‘called for re- 
ate to. ot 

‘It is surprizing, my lords, to consider, ~ 
that this nation has been put to the ex- 
ence of maintaining a powerful squadron 
in the Mediterranean for two years and a 
half, without attempting any thing against 
the enemy. This squadron, I know, was 
at first sent out upon that ridiculous pre- — 


tence of giving weight to our negociations ; 


and aecordingly when the convention was 
concluded, there were orders sent for its 
returning home; but when our ministers 
saw the reception their convention met — 
with from the nation in general, they 
thought it necessary for their own safet 

to countermand those orders; yet still 
our squadron was to lie there as an useless 
burden upon this nation, and a harmless 
neighbour to Spain ; and thus it continued. 
even after our declaration of war: for, 
except the taking of two or three ships, and 
afew barks, that squadron has done no 
manner of hurt to the enemy, ner so much 
attempted to do them any manner of 

urt | | —_ 

This surprizing inactivity, my lords, can- 
not be imputed to the gentleman who com- . 
mands that squadron. From the known 
character of admiral Haddock we must 
suppose, not only that he had no orders to 
make any attempt against the enemy at 
land, but that he had express orders to the 
contrary ; for though he was not pons 
with a proper force for acting offensively, 
yet he might have done something with 

isships and seamen alone, and without 
any land force. Had he, indeed, been 
provided with but 1,500 land forces, he 
might have landed and laid waste many 
s of the open country, and would have | 

ept the whole coasts of Spain in a conti- 
nual terror, which would have contributed 
towards retrieving our character abroad, 
and towards making the enemy soon tired 
ofthe war. But instead of this, we have 
never yet sent any force to that admiral, 
for enabling him to undertake any expe- 


‘dition against the enemy ; and how can we 


suppose, that he has orders for undertak- 
ing any secret expedition, when he is no 
way provided with what is necessary for 
that purpose ? — | - 
My lords, I am from hence fully con- 
vinced, that, if admiral Haddock’s instruc- 
tions were not communicated to his majes- 
ty’s cabinet-council, it was not because of . 
e danger of their being discovered tothe | 
enemy, but because of the danger of their 


U 


, times granted to men who have neither 
birth, quality, nor character, which is not- 
done for the sake of dispatching business, 


' usurped and exercised by what is called 
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being discovered to this House, or, per- 
haps, disapproved of by a majority of those 
who had'the honour to be of his majesty’s 
council; for we ‘are not to suppose, that 
_évery public measure is approved of b 

them, because we have sometimes in this 
nation a cabinet-council above that of the 
king’s, in power, though not in character. 
Whilst the duke of Buckingham was prime 
minister to king Charles 1, he had a cabiy 
net-council of his own, aselect number of 
his own creatures and tools, where every 
thing was resolved on before its being laid 
befure the king’s cabinet council. It was 


brought there only for form’s sake, and. 


- care was taken not to have any one there, 
.that would seriously and stedfastly dare to 
oppose any thing that had been resolved 


on by the cabinet-council of the prime mi- 


/pister. | : 

I know, my lords, I do not speak pro- 
perly, when, in talking of what happened 
in king Charles 1’s time, I make use of the 
term cabinet-council, because it is a term 
of a much later date; for in those days, 
besides this House, the king had no other 
council, but that which we still call the 
privy council, and of that council there 
was always a committee appointed to con- 
sider and take care of foreign affairs; but 
the resolutions of that committee were not 
carried into. execution, till they were, ap- 
proved of by the privy council: in that 
council there then sat several great offi- 
cers, such as the lord high treasurer, the 
lord high admiral, and others, who by their 
birth and qualit\, as well as by the impor- 
tance of the posts they enjoyed, added 
weight and dignity to the council of which 
they were members; but these high offices 
are now split into commissions, and some- 


_ (for every one knows, the whole business 
of the office is now chiefly directed by one, 
in the same manner it was ‘formerly) 
hut for the sake of multiplying salaries 
and gaining votes. ‘This has very much 
derogated from the authority of that as- 
sembly, and is, I believe, the chief cause 
of their power being now almost entirely 


the cabinet-council; but even what we 
now call the cabinet-council has not al- 
ways the power or influence they seem to 
have; for when any one minister happens 


to get the sole direction of all public af- 
fairs, the other members of the: cabinet-' 
council, or at Jeast the majority of them, 
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serve only to give a sort of authority to 


what the minister has been pleased to re- 


solve on. i ; 
Whether the instructions given to ad- 
miral Haddock were drawn up by the 
advice of his majesty’s cabinet-council, or 
the advice of one sole minister, I shall not 
determine; but this I will say, it is impos- 
sible they can contain secrets relating te 
any important expedition against the ene- 
my, because he was not, nor is pro- 
vided with a proper force for such an exe 
pedition ; and L think it hardly possible to 
suppose, they contain any directions about 
secret intelligence, or about carrying on a 
correspondence with any persons in Spain ; 
for, I thing, it is plain, that neither our 
ministers here, nor our admiral there, had 
any secret intelligence, otherwise the Spa- 
nish squadron could never have made its 
escape, first from Cadiz, and next from 
Ferrol, without our having any squadron 
in the way to intercept it. I really donot 
know what the noble.lord meant by giving 
our admiral directions how to get intelli- 
gence about the enemy’s designs against 
our possessions, or our trade in the Medi- 
terranean, because I cannot suggest to my- 
self any designs they could form against 
either, which might not have been easily 
prevented without our being atone shilling 
expence for secret intelligence. . With re- 
gard to Gibraltar, they could form no dan- 
gerous design against it, because I really 


take it to beimpregnable. There are but . | 
two ways of taking it from us, that is, by 


treachery or by starving. Against the 
first, the most proper way to provide, is by 
this House’s having always a watchful and 
a strict eye over the conduct of our minis- 
ters; and against the last, we may. easily 
provide, for surely it is easy.for us to have 
always three or six months provisions in 
the place, and in that time we shall always 
have an opportunity to send a squadron 
fram “England for its relief; for in order te 


take it by starving, it must be blocked up _ 


by sea as well as by land. 
With regard to Port-Mahon, indeed, I 
shall grant it may be taken by. a siege, if 


the enemy should once land a sufficient , 


army in the island for that purpose ; but 
then, if we have a squadron in those seas, 


they must send at once not only ammuni- | 


tion and all other things necessary for the 
siege, but they must also send provisions 
for subsisting their army during the siege ; 
for though their army should by stealth, 
or by accident, get into the island, they 


could expect no supply of provisions after 


» 
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our squadron came up to prevent it. 
My lords, if we consider these difficulties : 
if we consider that the Spaniards must 
land at least 10,000 men to conquer the 
island of Minorca: that this army must 
carry every thing, even provisions along 
with them: that their fleet for trans- 
porting this army might be intercept- 
ed in its passage by our men of war: that, 
even after their landing, a brisk attack from 
the seamen of a powerful squadron, assist- 
ed by a sally from the garrison, might ruin 
their whole army, and of course make 
them all prisoners of war: I say, if we 
consider these things, our fears about Mi- 
norca will appear as chimerical as our 
fears of an invasion at home. This, in- 
deed, has been the bane of our conduct 
during the whole course of this war: by 
chimerical apprehensions and mere phan- 
toms, we have been diverted from prose- 
cuting the war in the manner we ought 
to have done. The Spaniards, I believe, 


~ were sensible of our timidity, or, perhaps,- 


had directions from hence: they made a 
feint as if they intended to invade us at 
home: they made a feint as if they in- 
tended to invade Minorca: I have not 
so much ‘as a suspicion they were seri- 
ous in either, and yet.in both they suc- 
-ceeded in what was their real view. By 
the first they prevented our sending any 
land force to the West Indies at the be- 
ginning of the war: by the second they 
drew our squadron away from Gibraltar, 
- and by that means their squadron got safe 
from Cadiz. 

But suppose, my lords, we had thought, 
that their design against Minorca was real, 
and suppose they had assembled a sufficient 
army in Majorca, with a train of battering 
cannon, mortars, bombs, ammunition, and 
every thing necessary for a seige, together 
with provisions for subsisting their army 
during that siege, which, I am sure, was 
very far from being the case, what occa- 
sion had we to send our chief admiral with 
a squadron to prevent their design? We 
knew, they had not so much as one man 
of war to convoy their transports; three 
or four men of war therefore would have 
been sufficient to prevent their daring to 
put to sea, or to disperse their fleets of trans- 
port, and sink or take a great many of 
them, if they did. To tell us, that a fleet 
sufficient for transporting 10, or 12,000 
men might have stole by our men of war 
in the night-time, or in a fog, is very sur- 

rizing, especially as we knew the port 
rom which they were to sail, and the very 
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point to which th 
course; for the island of Minorga may 
justly be called a point in the terms usual : 
at sea. Our measures in the prosecution 
of this war are really provoking; but I 
must say, my lords, it is still more provok- 
ing, to hear such arguments made use of 
Our chief admiral being thus gone from 
Gibraltar as well as Cadiz, and an inferior 
admiral left there, we are next told, the 


Cadiz squadron escaped from thefice to - - 


Ferrol, by an accidental mistake with re- 


spect to some fresh orders sent from — 


hence. This, I know, my lords, may very 
well be: for our orders and instructions 
are generally so perplexed, that a mistake 
may very probably happen. In France, 
their orders to their generals and admirals 
are always so plain and explicit, that the 
cannot be misunderstood; but in thm 
country, our orders to our commanders, 
both by sea and land, are generally drawn 
up with a view to the safety of our minis< 
ters, let what will happen : for this reason, | 
some doubtful expressions are usually 
made use of, or such gs will bear a double 
meaning. If our commander sucteeds in 
any expedition, our ministers then plume 
themselves in the success ; it was owing to 
the wisdom of their instructions; but if 
our commander fails in the attempt, our 
ministers then cry, he mistook his orders; 
though the ill success was perhaps entirely. 
owing to some blunder or failure on their 
part. This was the case, I believe, with 
regard to admiral Vernon; I believe his 
orders were very ambiguous; even he 
himself seemed to think so: had he failed: 
in his attempt upon Porto Bello, our mi- 
nisters, I am convinced, would have ac- 
cused him of a rash mistake, and would. 
have denied their having given him orders. 


to make any such attempt, though, if he . 


had failed, his ill success would certainly 
have been owing to their not having 'pro- 
vided him with a proper force. ‘This is 
now the case with regard to admiral - 
Haddock: the Spanish squadron made- 
their escape, and therefore, this escape 
must now be imputed to an accidental mis- 
take with respect to orders.. My lords, if. 
there was any mistake, let us see where 
that mistake lies ; let us see whether it was. 


not a mistake, that can admit of no ex- . 


cuse. If it was, 1 am convinced, it was 
not the admiral’s ; for admiral Haddock is. 
known to be so much master of his business’ 
that he could not be guilty of a gross mis- 
take; and as little can it be suspected to. 


were to direct their - 


4 
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have been the mistake of the other ad- 
miral left at Gibraltar, whose experience 
and conduct have, upon former occasions, 


been sufficiently manifested. 


_ As for what has been mentioned in re- 
lation to admiral Rook, we know, my lords, 
the history from which it was taken. It 
is a story of bishop Burnet’s in his History 
of his own Times, and those who have.sat 
in this House with that prelate must know, 
he was a very credulous, weak man. I 
-° yemember him, my lords in this House, 
and I ‘likewise remember, that my lord 
Halifax, my lord Somers, and his other 
friends in the House, were always in a 
terror when he rose up to speak, lest he 
should injure their cause by some blunder. 


With regard to what he says against ad- 
miral Rook, I know, I have heard it from 


those that were present, that the greatest 


of it isa downright lie: the bishop, 
yt is well known, was no friend to that th 
miral; and therefore he easily gave credit, 
as he generally did in like cases, to every 
malicious story he heard against him. 
But. this, my lords, does not signify 
much with respect to the question now be- 
fore us? I took notice of it only in order 
to vindicate that admiral’s character from 
the malicious stories the bishop has re- 
corded against him. I wish we had pro- 
secuted this war with as much wisdom and 
vigour as we did the war we were engaged 
‘in, when that admiral commanded our 
squadrons. We then attacked the enemy 
both by Jand and sea; we attacked them 
“in every part with vigour, and generally 
with success; we undertook many expe- 
ditions ;-our orders to our admirals then 
certainly contained many important secrets, 
yet, during the continuance of that war, 
several parliamentary enquiries were set on 
_ foot, both into the conduct of particular 
admirals, and into the conduct of the ad- 
miralty-board in general. For. that pur- 
pose, many papers were called for, no papers 
were ever refused that were called for, and 
yet we do not find, that any of the secrets 
of our government were ever thereby dis- 
covered to the enemy.. What then should 
, make us so much afraid. now of discover- 
.ing the sécrets.of our government? Does 
this House, or does the other House now 
deserve less confidence from our ministers 
than in the late war? My lords, I am con- 
vinced, the opposition to this and all such 
motions does not proceed from any ap- 
prehension, lest the secrets of our. govern- 
ment should be.discovered to the enemy, 
‘hut from an apprehension, lest this. House 
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andthe nation should discover, ‘that our 


government have no secrets relating to the - 


prosecution of the war, or perhaps that 
our ministers have given such orders, as 
must prevent its, being prosecuted with 
effect. | | ) 

From what I have said, my lords, thera 
must, I think, arise some very strong sus- 
picions, that the war has been miscon- 
ducted or neglected; and if this be a mo- 


tive for an enquiry ; if a most general mur- . 


mur among the people be 4 motive for an 
enquiry ; if a most melancholy state of af- 
fairs be a motive for an enquiry; if these 
three motives united together can or ought 
to prevail with us to enquire into the late 
conduct of our public affairs; then, I say, 
it is now absolutely neces for us to 
enter upon that enquiry ; and if this be ner 
cessary, there can be no question about 
calling for the papers now moved for, be- 
cause whatever secrets they may contain, 
we must have them, we must see them, we 


‘must examine them, either in the House, 


er by a committee, before we can entef 
upon such-an enquiry. Therefore, if this 
motion be disagreed to by a majority, I 
shall conclude, that your fordshins are 
against any enquiry, in which case I shall 
condole with my country upon the dismal 
prospect of its affairs; for, I think, it is 
evident, that our operations of war are 
under the influence of the same pusillani- 
mous spirit, which influenced our late ne- 
gociations for peace ; and if your lordships 
are resolved to allow the same spirit to 
continue itsbanefulinfluence, I shall expect 
to see the former as tedious and fruitless 
as the latter; but the effects will be much 
more fatal; for during our peaceable ne- 
gociation, the nation was at no great ex- 
traordinary expence, and our trade suf- 
fered only in one branch; but now the na- 
tion is loaded with a monstrous expence, 
and our trade suffers in every part, which 
must exhaust us so effectually, that in a 
short time, instead of attacking the enemy 
we shall be in no condition to defend our- 
selves. | 

_ This dismal effect, I hope, your lord- 
ships will endeavour to prevent: I hope 
you will, by a strict enquiry, endeavour to 
remove that influence which clogs. the 
wheels of all our warlike operations; and 
this ought to be the chief intention of 


. your enquiry. There may be some guilty 
persons amongst us, but their punishment 
is of little consideration, when compared. 


with the impending ruin of the nation s 
the averting of this ought to be our prins 
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tipal aim ; and for this purpose, we ought 
to interpose with our most sincere advice 
to our sovereign, which we cannot pon 
to do, without first making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the late-conduct, and the 

resent state of our public affairs. We 
fave too long put an implicit faith in the 
conduct of our ministers: the effects may 
now’ convince us, we have been in the 
wrong. The dangerous state of the affairs 
of Europe, the unlucky state of the affairs 
of this nation, must convince us, that if the 
Jate conduct of our minister has not been 
wicked, it has at least been unwise. For 
many years he gave us a sample of his 
dexterity in managing foreign negociations 5 
he has now given us a sample of his dex- 
terityin managing a war: I do not think we 
have great reason to applaud his dexterity 
ineither. By negociating alliances with all 
the pewers of Europe round, we at last 
left ourselves without one friend or ally 
in the world: by negociating with Spain 
for a peace, we lundered ourselves into 
- gwar: by an imprudent prosecution of that 
war, we may blunder ourselves into ine- 
vitable ruin. We are now upon the brink 
of a precipice: shall we still keep our eyes 
shut, and trust our retreat to the guidance 
of him, who inadvertently, I shall not say 
designedly, brought us into the danger? 
I am sure, my lords, I shall not, if I can 
by any means avoid it, and therefore I 
must be for agreeing with the noble lord 
in his motion. | : 


The Lord Chancellor : 


My lords; though I may ae have 
& greater confidence in the conduct of 
our ‘ministers, than the noble duke that 
spoke last, yet I do not form my opi- 
nion, in any question of a political nature, 
by a sort of faith, but by enquiry and 
conviction. If I allowed myself to be 
governed by a faith in what any man 
says, I am sure, with regard to my 
opinion of the conduct of the present 
war, I should as readily put a faith in what 
the noble duke says of it, as in what can 
be said of it by any other man in the king- 
dom ; but in all cases that come before this 
House, I think myself obliged, both in 
honour and conscience, to depend upon 
my own judgment.alone, weak as it is, 
and according to that to regulate my be- 
‘haviour here. It is, I confess, my lords, 
@ very great misfortune to those concern- 
ed in the administration, to have the noble 
- duke’s opinion against their conduct in 
the war, because his grace’s experience in 
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military affairs, and his character in the 
world, must of course contribute a great 
deal towards giving people a prejudice 


against the measures of our administration: - | 


but as every lord jn this House is obliged 
carefully to guard against his being pre- 
judiced by the opinion of another, I have 
without prejudice or favour examined ._ 
strictly, and considered maturely, every 
step of our conduct since the war began; 
and upon the nicest scrutiny, I am fully 
convinced, that every step we have taken 
was the most prudent that could be taken 
in the circumstances we were then in, and’ 
that nothing has been omitted or neglected, 
which we could in prudence, or with any 
view of success, resolve to undertake. 
This, my lords, is my opinion, and I be- 
lieve, it would be thoroughly confirmed by | 
an impartial enquiry into the conduct of 
our ministers: by such an enquiry the 
would be justified; but, my lords, by ache 
an enquiry at this time, the nation might 
probably be ruined; andtherefore, though - 
I shall be as ready as any lord in thig 
House to enter upon an enquiry, when a 
seasonable opportunity offers, yet at this 
time I cusnatliels declaring against it. - 
The noble duke was pleased to say, 
that in most questions Of a political nature 
there are inconvenienties of both sides, 
and we ought to chuse that side, which 1 
attended with the least or the fewest in- 
conveniencies. I shall admit, that the 
question before us is a question of this 
nature: there is on each side a danger 
to be apprehended, and every lord ought, F 
hope every lord will chuse that side, which 
he thinks least exposes the nation to danger. 
By having the papers now moved for, laid 
before this House, it is granted by all, 
that we shall expose the nation to the 
danger of having its secrets divulged to 
the enemy: by refusing to call for these 
papers, and consequently deferring an 
enquiry into the conduct of the war, it 
is said, by the lords who spoke in’ favour - 
of this motion, and by them only, that 
we shall expose the nation to the danger 
of having the war continued to be con- 
ducted by those, who have already shewn, 
that they have neither wisdom, skill nor 
courage, to conduct it in a proper 
and effectual manner. Of these two dane 
gers I shall readily grant, that the last 
is the greatest; but E cannot agree 
with the noble lords in thinking, that 
there is any such danger ; for if the war 
has hitherto been conducted with all pos- 
sible wisdom and vigour, the nation can 
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then be exposed to no danger, by having 
the future condugt of: it continued in the 
game hands. . : 
Thus your lordships must see, that the 
uestion now before us turns entirely upon’ 
the opinion each lord may form to himself 
of our past conductin the war. Those who 
think, that our conduct hitherto has been 
excessively bad, will; I believe, give their 
opinion upon the affirmative side of this 
question ; and those who think otherwise, 


- must certainly declare themselves for the 


negative. But, my lords, I must observe, 
that no lord ought to declare for the 
affirmative, unless he be fully and clearly 
convinced, that our conduct has been ex- 


" cessively bad; because this question, if 


agreed to, will in its consequences expose 
the nation to two very great dangers: one 
of the two I have mentioned already, 
which 1s that of having the secrets of our 
5: abalama 8 disclosed to the enemy: this 

nger, whatever others may think, is, in 
my opinion, almost unavoidable; for I 
think, it is hardly possible to conceal what 
is communicated to two such numerous 
assemblies, as this and the other House of 
Parliament; and though we should both 
name select committees, yet every thing 
must be communicated by that committee 
to the whole House, that may be intended 
as a foundation for the opinion, determina- 
tion, or resolution of the whole House; 
for surely it could not be expected, that 


the’ House would, upon the report, agree 


to the resolutions of their committee, 


- without being ‘made acquainted with every 


fact, and seeing every paper upon which 


these resolutions were founded. 
I do not at all wonder, my lords, at our 
historians not having complained of the 


secrets of our government having been 


discovered to the enemy, or of the nation’s 
suffering by such discoveries, because, 
though we have had many parliamentary 
enquiries, yet those enqiuires have generally 
been into the conduct and management of 
some particular person, or of some par- 
ticular affair, and were never set on foot, 
till the affair was quite over, which was to 
be enquired into. Of this nature were all 
the enquiries during the continuance of 
the two late wars: That in relation to 


_ admiral Russel was set on foot at his own 


desire, which he was prompted to by some 
reflexions thrown out against his conduct, 
upon the motion for returning him thanks. 
It related toa particular affair only, and 


“was not set on foot till after the affair 


was over; so that if there were any secrets 
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in the papers relating to it, they were such 
as could be of no advantage to the enemy, 
nor of any prejudice to this nation. That 
against admiral Rook was likewise an 
enquiry into a particular affair, and into 
that particular admiral’s conduct with re- 
gard to that affair; and it was not set on 


foot, till Jong after the affair was over. . 
As to the general enquiry that was made, 


during the last war, into the conduct of 
the admiralty-board, your lordships all 
know, it was set on foot on a complaint of 
the merchants against that board, and it 
related only to the measures they had taken 
for protecting our trade by cruisers and 
convoys, which could contain no secrets 
that could be of any advantage. to the 
enemy, because the measures taken for 
protecting our trade must be in a per- 
petual course of fluctuation, according as 
accidents happen, occasions require, or 
advices arrive. a | 
From hence, my lords, it is plain, that 
none of the parliamentary enquiries set on 
foot during the wars in king William and 
queen Anne’s time, can be brought as a 
precedent for the enquiry now proposed ; 
nor can it be said, that any of them 
were so much as liable to the objection 
of being attended with the danger of 
discovering the secrets of our govern- 
ment to the enemy. 
my lords, an enquiry into the late con- 
duct of our public affairs would be at- 
tended with another danger, which in 
its consequences might] be extremely per- 
nicious to the nation; I mean that of 
creating a breach between his majesty 
and his parliament. We know how apt 
people are to find fault with those placed 
in authority over them, and, how ready 


they are to aggravate the inevitable mis- — 


takes or human frailties of a minister : 
This is the reason; that, when a minister’s 
conduct comes under the inquisition of 
parliament, he seldom gets off without a 
censure. Though our present ministers 
are, I believe, as free from faults as any 
ministers ever were, yet one does not know, 
what might be the consequence of a par- 
liamentary enquiry. With regard to some 
of them, the enquiry might end in a cen- 
sure, and the consequence of this would 
be an Address to his majesty to remove 
them: Perhaps his majesty might not be 
of the same opinion with his parliament ; 
for, in this case, I hope it will be allowed, 
he has a right to judge for himself. Per- 
haps he might not.think his ministers de- 
served censure, though his parliament did; 
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and if he thought so, he would probably 
refuse to remove them. ‘On the. other 
hand, the parliament would probably insist 


upon their request being complied with ;. 
and this might at last produce a total: 
breach between kingand parliament, which: 


would be one of the most unlucky acci- 
_ dents that could happen to this nation in 
its present circumstances. 

_ Having thus, I hope, set in a clear and 
atrue light the dangers that attend our 
enquiring into the late conduct of. our 
public affairs, aad calling for all the papers, 
and all the lights that may be necessary 
for that purpose, I hope, your lordships 
will think, we ought not wantonly, ‘and 
without a very sufficient cause, to expose 
- our country to these dangers ; and.there- 
fore, I think, every lord that is to give his 
vote in favour of this question, ought to 
be fully convinced from his own knowledge, 
_and according to his own judgment, that 
the war has been hitherto most egregiously 
ill conducted: and that it is impossible to 
_ expect any success, whilst it remains under 
the same sort of management. As I have 
no experience in warlike affairs; as I know 
nothing of them, but what I have learned 
from reading and conversation, I shall not 
pretend to account for our not attempting 
to attack the enemy at land in Europe: 
all I can say is, that we never got much 
by any such attack, and therefore, unless 
we could have expected to meet with the 
aad of some galleons, as we did at 
Vigo, or some such booty, I think no ad- 
vantage we could have proposed to reap 
by such an attack, would have equalled the 
risk and expence. And as to the West 
Indies; we have now sent a force thither, 
from which we have all the reason in the 
world to expect great national advantages, 
and which will, | hope, soon compel the 
enemy to submit to reasonable terms. 
We might, perhaps, have done more against 
the enemy, both in Europe and America, 
than we have done ; but I am very sure, I 
cannot positivelysay so: This may, indeed, 
a from my ignorance in warlike af- 
irs; but, my lords, this very ignorance 


is a good reason for my giving my negative 


to this question, because neither I, nor an 
lord in this House, ought to expose his 
re to dangers, which he clearly fore- 
sees, for the sake of avoiding a danger, 
which he cannot foresee or coinprehend. 
But, my lords, though I have no ex- 
perience, and very little knowledge in 
warlike affairs, yet I have some knowledge 


in history, and when I compare what has 
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been done in the present war, with what . 
was done in the former wars which we 
have been ,engaged in against Spain, I 
cannot much complain of. our inaction. 
either iv Europe or America. In queen 
Elizabeth’s time, though the war against 
Spain began in 1585, and lasted till that 
queen’s death in 1603, which was 17 years, 
yet in all that time there were but three 
or four expeditions of consequence under- — 
taken against the enemy, either in Spain 
or the Indies; and though the private ad- | 
venturers got sometimes a rich booty, yet 
the nation never reaped any advantage, 
nor kept possession of any one place they 
had the good fortune to take.. Again, in 
Oliver Cromwell’s time, though the war 
against Spain began in 1654, and con- 
tinued till his death in 1658, yet no one 
expedition was undertaken, or I ‘believe, 
so much as thought of, against any of the 
dominions of Spain, except that one ex- 
pedition by which the war was begun, and 
by which we got and kept the island of 
Jamaica in the West Indies; so that in 
the main it cannot, I think, be said, that 
we have been less active in the present 
war, thah we were in that begun by queen 
Elizabeth, or in that begun by Oliver 
Cromwell; and, I believe, neither. queen 
Elizabeth’s nor Oliver Cromwell’s govern- 
ment will be accused either of want of 
wisdom, or want of vigour. ‘ 
Ido not therefore think, my lords, that 
there has been any such misconduct or 
negligence in the prosecution of the’ war, 
as can afford any. reasonable cause for this 
House to set on foot such a general en- 
‘quiry as seems to be the intention of this. 
motion; and as to the other causes men- 
tioned by the noble duke, for prevailing 
with us to enter upon such an enquiry, 
they cannot, I think, when rightly con- 
sidered, have any weight. The present 
unlucky situation of the affairs of Europe, 
is evidently owing to the death of the em- 
eror; and the situation of our affairs at 
ome can no way be said to be unlucky, 
otherwise than as we may be involved in 
the misfortunes that may result from that 
unlucky accident.’ As for the murmurs or 
clamours without doors, they can never ef 
themselves be a sufficient cause for an en- 
qury, especially with regard to our con- 
uct in time of war ; for in every. war there 
will be such murmurs. In the last glorious 
war, notwithstanding our repeated and 
continued’ successes, there were murmurs 
against the coiiduct of the war, and those 
murmurs were, I believe, as general as 
[sG] ; 
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they tre against our cenduct im the pre- 
panes But, my jords, when we tak of the 
murmurs and clamours without doors, we 


ought to reflect on the many false, sedi- | 


tious, and scurrilous libels that are daily 
published against his majesty and his go- 
_vernment, as well as aguinst the measures 
of the administration. it t& to these 
‘chiefly, that all the clamours and discon- 
-tents of the le are most properly to be 
imputed. By these libels his majesty’s 
-government is traduced; and every mea- 
‘gure that can be pursued by the adminis- 
tration misrepresented ; and as the pe 
‘are always more apt to find fault with, than 
‘to applaud or peat the conduct of their 
‘superiors, they swallow greedily, and be-- 
‘Keve implicitly, the falshoods and misre- | 
presentations, contained in these Ibels, 
while at the same time they yreld no at- : 
tention, or, perhaps, will not be at the 
pains to peruse, what is wrote in favour of 
the government of their country. There- 
‘fore, if your lordships have a mind to en- 
quire inte any thing, there is no subject 
‘more proper or neeessary for your con- 
sideration, than an enquiry into the au- 
thors and publishers of tirese libels, and 
the most effectual method for putting a; 
atop to this growmg evil. | 

' Sach an enquiry as this, my lords, could 
‘expose aur country to mo danger, but, 
might lay a foundation for our tranquillity - 
‘m all time to come: whereas an enquiry | 
into the conduct of a war, fiagrante bello, : 
must always be attended with great danger, , 
by rendering in a manner public, all the: 
measures that have been taken, and all the : 
measares that have been concerted, either : 
for distressing the enemy, or defending : 
ourselves : nor is it, my lords, any way in-: 
consistent with the dignity of this. assem-. 
bly to suppose, that what is once laid be- | 
fore us must soon be made public, espe- ' 
cially whilst you admit so many strangers. 
to be present at all your debates. ‘This, 
‘my lords, is really inconsistent with the.. 
dignity of this assembly : you depart from | 
your ancient dignity, when you admit of 
sach an audience; and the misfortune 
which necessarily attends it is, that what is 
‘said or done in this House, is too often 
made a handle of, for inflaming the minds 
of the people, and for raising those cla- 
mours and discontents without doors, 
which are afterwards made use of as argu- 
ments for influencmg our proceedings 
_ within ; but such arguments I:shall never 
allow to have any weight with mes ‘and as 
they seem to be the. chief arguments in 
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favour of this motion, I must therefore 


declare myself against ss. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords ; I differ se widely from the 
noble lord. that spoke last, in my opinion 


about the conduct ofthe present war, that, © 


I think, without any skill in military ef- 
fairs, and with but a very moderate kaow- 
ledge of history, or of the present state of 
this nation and Spain, one may clearly seq, 
that this war has been moet weakly con- 
ducted in every part; and the enquiry in- 
tended by this motion, I look on asan en- 
quiry into the woret-conducted part of the 
worst-conducted war that was, ever car- 
ried on by this natsem, or, I believe, by 
any other; for a natton epg in war 
generally exerts it uomost strength, and if 
it does mot attack the enemy with vigeur, 


it is because of its bemg se gos ar 


matched, that it has hardly stre 

enough te defend itself. Is this our case 
in the present war? Is not the very con- 
trary our case? The enemy we are now 
engaged with has always been, and is 
Row, & most unequal match for thas RR- 


tion: # is absolutely impossible for them 


to attack us in any part of the word, 


with a probable view of success; it 


absolutely impossible for them. to defend 
themselves, in thet part of the world 
where it igs most our interest to attack 
them, if we exert our strength, and apply 
it in a prudent and vigorous manner, 
But this, my lords, we have not done: 
we have indeed put ourselves to a great 
expence in warlike preparations; but m- 
stead of sending our foroes abroad to at- 
tack the enemy, we have kept them at 
home as a spectacle or an oppression to 
our own people. We have made ao vigo~ 
rous effort in any part of the world; and 
in that part which the present motion re- 
lates to, the only effort we have made, has 
been, in my opinion, a wrong one. We 
have employed our squadron u 
coasts of Spain, to keep their squadron, 
their flota, and their ships in port, whereas 
we should have invited them out; we' 
should have tempted them to put te sea; 
because if we had at first sent a sufficient 
squadron to the West-Indies, they could 
have done us no harm; aad we-sheuld 
have had.a chance of meeting with, and 
destroying them at’ sea; but whilst 
remained in port, as we .had-resolved not 
to attack them there, we had no chance 
of doing them an injury. Le, 2 
‘But this, my lords, is not the worst part 
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of owr eénduct. The design on which we 
employed the squadron under sdmirel 
Haddock was bad ; but even that design, 
bad as it was, we have exevtted in a most 
unacepuntable manner. When that squa- 
dron &ist took its station eff Cadiz, the: 
enemy had then in that port a flota de- 
signed for the West-Indies: the rich car- 
goes designed to be serit by that flota 
were then all on board, and the shipsalmost 
réady to depart. ‘The enemy had besides 
in the same port, a squadron of men of 
war; but that squadron was far from being 
provided with men, stores, or provisions ;. 
and as the enemy are always in great want 
ef all these necessaries, we knew, it was 
not in their power to fit owt that squadron, 
vo as to be fit fer sailing, in a great many 
months. : These being the eriemy’s known: 
tircumetances, what did our squadren do? | 
it continued before Cadiz, not to keep in 
the enemy’s squadron, but to keep their 
fiota from sailing, lest we might have 
a chance of making something eonsiderable 
by the reprisals we had issued, which was 
at first the only method we had wisely 
proposed for bringing the enemy to reason, 
and therefore is the more surprizing, we 
should take measures to prevent its effeet.. 
However, in this, if it was our design, we 
auceesded ; the ships of the fleta were un- 
lgaded and laid up, or converted into war- 
ships, and the saamen aad steres provided 
for them, were made use of for fitting out 
| their squadron with the more expedition, 
so that at last it was fit for sailing, or at 
least as fit as the enemy could make it. 
As the preventing this squadron’s putting 
to sea, was our professed design, one 
would think, we should then have been 
more careful than ever of keeping our 
‘squadrons before Cadiz, or at least in such 
stations as to be ready to follow or inter- 
cept the enemy’s squadron, in case it 
should dare to put to sea. Was this the 
ease, my lords? No, as soon as the enemy’s 
squadron was fit for sailing, our squadrons 
_ wereall sent out of the way, and so far as 
appears, without orders to take any far- 
ther notice of the enemy’s squadron at 
Cadiz. | 
_ My lords, this conduct is really mest 
-wnaccountable: it. would almost provoke 
ene to suspect treachery; yet this stilt is 
not the worst. The enemy’s squadron 
tailed from Cadiz to Ferrol: % remained 
‘there some months: it took in regular 
$roops, warlke stores, and provisions, for 
_supplymg the Spanish garrieons inthe 
| Weat-lndies: i suiled agein from Ferrel 
4 
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te America, and all this without the least 
disturbance or interruption frem any of 
our squadrons, Sopn after, two squadrons 
sailed from France to the same part of the 
world: what was their design, { shall not 
prey to determine; but, I am sure, we 

d reason to bé suspicious; aad though 
admiral Vernon, who was now brought te 
be upon the defensive, had niade the best, 
disposition possible, yet from many eir- 


-eumstances I have some reason to believe 


that his safety, and the safety of our island 
of Jamaica, were more owing to tempests 
and Spanish indolence, than to our cén- 
duet or foresight. As we were in friend- 
ship with France, and had an uwnititer- 
rupted correspondence with every part of — 
that kingdom, we certainly knew of their 
preparations, we certainly knew of their 
squadrons spiling ; yet we took no care to, 
send a squadren immediately after them, 
but left admiral Vernon, ‘saik all owr sugar 
islands, fortwo or thrée months to the 
mercy of French faith and sincerity. 
Was there any prudence in this my 
lords? Has there appeared either wisdom 
or vigour in any one step of our conduet 
sinee the war began? The noble lord says, 
the present question must turn upon the 
opinion each particular lord hag formed to 
himself ef our eonduct of the war. It cer- 
tainly doés so ; but I will say, that if your 
lordships do not think, that our conduet 
hitherto. has been excessively bad, you 
will differ from the opinion of every tan 
in this nation, and every man in Europe, 
that knows any thing of the circumstances 
of this nation and Spain. Do not our 
common news-papers, does not evé 
traveller that comes from abroad, inform 
us, that our conduct in the war is‘ridiculed 
and hooted at every court, and in évery 
city in Europe? The learned lord wha 
spoke last may, perhaps, know very little 
of military affairs, because ke has always 
been e ed in serving his country in a 
different capacity ; but it is the business 
and the dut every lord, and of every ~ 
gentleman, that is net of the robe, to know 
something of military affairs. In France 
they have ne notion of a gentleman that is 
not of the robe or the sword ; and if your 
lordships refuse entering into an enquiry, 
because you have a good opinion, or bé- 
cause you have not an excessive bad 
opinion of our past conduet in the war, [ 
am convinced, foreigners will think, that 
this House is chiefly composed of divmes 
or lawyers, or at least they will think, we 
know nothing of what ought to be the busi- 
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ness of every gentleman, not bred to either 
‘of these professions; which is an opinion 
we ought not to propagate, at such a cri- 
tical conjuncture. — a 
The learned lord says, we ought not to 
enquire into the conduct of the war, fla- 
grante. bello. My lords, it is not proposed 
to enquire into the conduct of the war, 
flagrante but languente bello ; and if we do 
not enquire into it while it is languens, I 
believe we shall have no opportunity to 
enquire into it while it.is flagrans: at 
least, I believe, we shall have no such op- 
portunity as long as it is under the same 
management. But. why should we be so 
cautious of enquiring into the conduct of. 
the present war, even during its continu- 
ance? I am persuaded, we cannot thereby 
discover af important’ secrets to the 
enemy; because, I am convinced, there 
are none such in any of the papers now 
moyed for: at least, none but such as ma 
ruin the nation by their being concealed: 
If there are any that may hurt the nation 
by their being revealed, his majesty will 
certainly telh us so in his answer to our 
address; and then we can direct our fv- 


the danger of creating a breach between 
his may and his parliament by such an 
enquiry, I am surprized to hear such a 
thing insinuated by a noble lord who is so 
well acquainted with our constitution, and 
with his majesty’s personal virtues. Our 
present sovereign, my lords, is too well 
acquainted with the happy constitution of 
our government, and has too great a regard 
for it, to employ any minister, whom he 
knows to be disagreeable to his people or 
his wal peauae Therefore we cannot be 
in the least apprehensive, that his majesty 
“would continue in his service a minister 
. whose conduct had been censured by par- 
liament, and much less that he would ra- 
ther break with his parliament than com- 


ply with their request in removing any mi-' 


nister from his service. 

Thus, my lords, it is evident, I think, 
that no danger, no inconvenience can en- 
‘sue from our enquiry; but if we make no 
enquiry, God knows what may be the con- 
sequence: the war will be continued in 
the same languid manner ; our merchants 

.will be plundcred; our_trade will be 
ruined: our revcnues will sink ; our debts 
will rise, till at last we shall have no funds 
for continuing the war: and when we are 
thus exhausted, those we now seem so 
much afraid of, will probably declare 
against us; I say probably, my lords, be- 
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cause they may then do it without danger; 
for their having sat quiet so long, is, I be- 


lieve, more owing to their fear than their 


inclination. But suppose this misfortune 
should net befa] us, even our own people 
will at last become mutinous; they. will 
at last begin to look.upon those in au- 
thority over them, as their greatest ene- 
mies, and will be ready to join with any 
enemy, even the Spaniards themselves, in 
order to get rid of such a government. In 
all governments it is reckoned a great 7 
piness, to have a regular, legal method for 
giving the. people satisfaction, when they 
appear generally discontented with the 
conduct of those at the helm of affairs. 
The legal method established by our con 
stitution for this purpose, is by a strict and 
impartial parliamentary enquiry: by this 
method we shall always be able to quiet 
the minds of the people, either by punish- 
ing the guilty, or justifying those that are 
wrongfully accused. But if our parlia- 
ment should neglect and despise the com- 
plaints of the people, in pursuance of some 
doctrines I have lately heard advanced in 
this House, the people will despair of af 
legal redress; and in that case, they wi 
certainly begin to think of doing them- 
selves justice by a general insurrection. 
The consequence of this may be fatal to 
many innocent, as well as the guilty ; nay, 
it may prove fatal to our present happy 
establishment, and therefore I am always 
surprized to hear any one, that has a re- 
gard for our royal family, profess a con- 
tempt of popular clamours or discontents. 
My lords, I must think it very unlucky 
in any one, that argues in favour of our 
conduct in the present war, to mention 
queen Elizabeth or Oliver Cromwell : 
both of them began the war against Spam 
in a very different manner from what we 
have now done. Queen Elizabeth began 
the war, by sending an army into the Low- 
countries, to assist them in throwing off 
the yoke of Spain: at the same time she 
sent a squadron, with land-forces on board, 
to the West-Indies, not with simple or am- 
biguous orders for making reprisals, but 
express orders to attack the Spanish set- 
tlements; and accordingly they took and. 
plundered St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd 
islands, as also most part of the island of 
St. Domingo, the town of Carthagena, 
and towns of St. Antonio and St. Helena 
in Florida. The very next year after the 
return of this fleet, she sent another under 


the same admiral, Drake, to the coasts of 


Spain, which did not lie to be stared at of 


a 
y 4 


[see 


restoring the dethroned kin 


_land with a most considerable booty. 


- cause we did not then so well know the be- 
nefit of settlements in that part of the world. 
“But if queen Elizabeth did not push the . 


_ in its infancy, suffered but very little by 


’ «riches by plundering the enemy at sea or 


‘In imminent danger: and as soon as the 
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of any’ of their ports, but entered the har- |-missed her armies, and paid off her squa- 


bour of Cadiz and the river of Lisbon, and 
burnt a great number of ships; and though 
the admiral had no land forces on board, 
yet he landed at several places upon the 
coast of Spain, and ravaged the whole 
country round: at the same time she sent 
Cavendish to the South seas, where he 
ravaged the whole coast of Chili and Peru, 


and: returned to England with a booty 


vastly rich. The year following was the 
year of the Spanish Armado, the fate of 
which I need not relate. The next year, 
with the assistance of some private ad- 
venturers, she sent a fleet and army against. 
Spain itself, where they landed at several 
places, beat an army that was sent against 
them, and might have got great booty, if 
they had not amused themselves with 
of Portugal. 
The four or five years next following, that 
great queen was chiefly employed in as- 
sisting Henry the 4th of France against 
the Spaniards and his own rebellious sub- 
jects; and in the year 1596, a new fleet 
and army was sent against Spain under the 
earl of Essex, who took the city of Cadiz, 
burnt or took all the ships in the harbour, 
and after having done the Spaniards an 
infinite deal of mischief, returned to Eng- 


Besides these, my lords, there were se- 
veral other expeditions of less note under- 
taken against the Spaniards in that reign ; 
and if we did not, at that time, keep pos- 
session of any of the places we took from 
the enemy in the West-Indies, it was be- 


war against Spain with so much vigour as 
she might have done, there were two rea- 
‘sons for it, which do not now subsist. In 
the ‘first place, our trade, which was then 


the war, and we were yearly getting great 


‘land; and, in the next place, that gracious 
queen was extremely shy of loading her 
subjects with any taxes, or putting the 
| eae to any expence. When she found 
-herself under no necessity to send out 
forces to attack the ertemy, or assist ‘her 
allies,:she kept no army or squadron at 
home to be a burden and oppression upon 
her own subjects. She raised no armies, 
nor fitted out any squadrons, but when she 
had immediate occasion for them, or was 


service, or the danger was over, she dis- 


drons. I wish I could say, we have held © 
the same conduct ever since; or that we 
now hold such a conduct. | ) 
Having thus explained queen Eliza- 
beth’s conduct, I shall be but very short, 
my lords, with regard to Oliver Crome 
well’s. It is well known, he- began his 
war with Spain by the conquest of Ja- 
maica, which has since brought in so many 
millions sterling to England ; and, if it had 
not been for a mistake in his general, he 
would probably have begun it with the 
conquest of St. Domingo, which would 
have been an acquisition of much greater 
consequence to this kingdom. If he did 
not second his blow in the West-Indies, it 
was because he engaged ‘with the Frénch: 
in their war against the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, by which he got possession 
of the important city and port of Dun- 


kirk; and he died in little more than two 


months after he had made this new and 
important acquisition, which we might to 
this day have had in our possession, if the 
parliament, upon the restoration, had done 
their duty, and annexed it to the crown 
of England. I wish the nation may never 
again suffer by the same sort of neglect. 
Thus vou lerdships see, that both in 
queen Elizabeth’s, and Cromwell’s time, 
we began the war against Spain, by giving 
them a severe blow in the West-Indies. | 
Have we done so now? Such a blow might 
easily have been given at the beginning of 
this war; but it will grow every year more 
and more difficult, and is therefore not to 
be hoped: for from .those who neglected 
to give it at the beginning. It is now 
above a year since the war was declared : 
it is near eighteen months since hostilities 
were resolved on : what have we yet done ?. 
The war has already cost the people of 
this nation above 3 million sterling ; and, 
except what admiral Vernon has done, I 
shall not say without orders, but I am sure 
without express orders, we have not done 
the enemy three farthings worth of da- 
mage. I do not reckon taking their ships, 
because, in that way, I am convinced they 
are more than equal with us. Can the 
people be satisfied with such a return for 
the money they have so cheerfully ad- 
vanced? My lords, if the nation be in- 
flamed, it is not by seditious libels, but by 
weak measures, by measures that are uni- 
versally condemned ; and from our histo- 
ries it will appear, that the people of Eng- 


‘land were never universally in the wrong. 


Whilst any doubt remgins, they will hear, 
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they will attend to what jis said 6n both 
sides: and they seldom, in general, judge 
amiss. But when weak measures are sup- 


orted by weak arguments, I do not won-. 


er at the people’s refusing to read papers, 
where they can expect neither sense, wit, 
nor amusement. 
But in fact, my lords, I do not think 
there are any false or seditious libels 
published, unless it be those called ga- 
zetteers ; and suppose there were, shall 
this House descend so far beneath its dig- 
nity, as to become a court of inquisition 
into the antho:s and publishers of pamplets 
and newspapers? This, my lords, is the 
proper business of a Middlesex justice of 
peace. If we should take their business 
on us, I am sure I should be for turning 
strangers out of the House, because I 
should be ashamed of what we were about. 
I should then, indeed, be for keeping our 
doors shut ; but whilst we do nothing un- 
becoming, and when we have no impor- 
tant secrets under deliberation, it is an 
advantage to us to have as many strangers 
admitted as possible, because the dignity, 
the justice and the candour of our pro- 
ceedings are thereby published to the 
world. 
’ ‘My lords, it is not by excluding all sorts 
of strangers, that you are to preserve the 
ancient dignity of: this assembly : it is by 
excluding all manner of quibbling, imper- 
tinence, deceit, weakness, and corruption. 
These, I hope, are strangers here: I hope 
_ your lordships will take care never to ad- 
mit any one of them within these walls ; 
but by excluding other strangers, when 
you have nothing of a secret nature under 
consideration, you will only raise a jea- 
lousy of the dignity of be proceedings ; 
and if this jealousy should become general 
without doors, you will in vain seek for 
respect among the people. 


Lord Hervey : 


_ My lords; as 80 much has been already 
said wpon this question, I cannot propose 


to entertain your lordships with any. thing 
new upon the subject, and therefore should | 


have avoided giving you any trouble at 
this time ; but I think the question so im- 


portant and dangerous, that I could net 


have forgiven myself, had such a question 


been agreed to, without my testifying pre- | 


viously my dislike to it. It has, 1 think, 
on all sides been acknowledged, that no- 
thing can, that nothing ought to induce 
any lord to give his assent to this question, 
but a thorough conviction, shat our con- 
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duct in the war hitherto hae béen moat 


intolerably bad. Now, my lords, ii order 


to have such a conviction, I think there 
are several other things necessary, besides 
@ competent skill in military affairs. We 
ought to know the present circumstances 
of this nation in every respect; we 
ought to know the present circumstances. 
of the enemy in every part of their do- 
minions; the strength and conditien of 
their fleets and fortifications; the number 
and state of their land forces and garrisons; 
and the capacity, teraper; and qualifica» 
trons of their ministers, governors, and 
commanders: And farther, we ought to 
know the present interests and views, a8 
well as the strength, of all the powers in 
Europe, that may declare for us or ageinet 
us in the present war. Without @ coms 
petent knowledge in all these particulars, 
as well as in the nature of military affairs 
in general, I think, we judge rashly, if we 

s such a sentence upon our past conduct 
in this war, as to say, it has been mtolerably 


weak or sig shane and as I can pretend 
to no such 


ledge, I cannet pass sich 
a sentence; consequently, accerding te 
what has been allowed of all sides, 1 oughé 
not to declare for a general enquiry mto 
the conduct of the war, péndente, 
not say, flagrante bello, and therefore, I 
eught not to agree to this question. 
How people’s sentimente about the 
roper methods for obtaining redress, or 
or | ae the war, come to vary so 
rouch as they do, I do aot know; but, my 
lords, when hostilities first began to be 
talked of, I think it was the general opt- 
nion, that we ought not to begin with de-~ 
claring war against Spain, for fear of 
alarming the other powers of Europe; and 
because, by sending our squadrons ont to 
make reprisals, we might sden be sible to 
get sufficient for repairing the damage euf- 
fered by our merchants, and to compel 
ap to give us security for the freedota 
Gur trade and navigation in time to 
come. And in erderto prevent their bemg 
able to de us any mischief, the most prudent 
methed was theught to be, to prevent 
their sending out any squedron, by block- 
ing it up in port. These, I say, were ped- 
ples sentiments, when hostilities first began 
te be talked of: I hope they heve net 
varied fer no other reason, but because 
our ministers fell into these seatiuments, 
amd pursued these very methods. Now, 
my lords, if it would have been maprudest 
im us to have begun with a declatation of 


war against Spain, i am sure, it would hese 


shed 


But s 


. begin 


of our attack. | 
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been more imprudent, and weuld have 
given a greater alarm, to have begun with 
an expedition for making any conquests 
upoa them, either in Europe or America. 
pose, my lords, we had resolved to 
e war in this manner, it was not 
really ia our power ; we had no land forces 


_ 40 spare at the beginning of the war, nor 


cowd we send more ships to the West- 
Indies, than were actually sent, considering 
the great nureber of ships we were obliged 
to employ for blocking up the enemy’s 
squadron at Cadiz, for protecting our trade 
at home and abroad, and for guarding our 
own coasts against any invasion that might 
be designed against’ us, either by Spain, 
or any ether power in Europe; and con- 


sideriog the great distress we were in at: 


the. beginning of the war for want of 
SCRIME R. 


- Though I do not pretend, my lords, to: 
aay great skill in militery affairs, nor to' 
| any great knowledge im history, yet I’ 
could undertake to, shew, that, at the be- ; 
gianing of this war, the Spaniards were | 
better provided for their defence, both in | 


(9ld Spain and America, than they were 


,ether in queen Elizabeth’s or Oliver 


Cromwell’s time; ard that it was less in 
our power to hurt them, than it was at 
either of those periods. In queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, it is true, the lang of Spain 


had great armies on foet; but his armies | 


were mostly employed im Italy and the 
Netherlands: He had net in Seems near 


‘gach @ numerous army as they have at 


present, though he was then in possession 
of Portugal, Bich he had congested but 
a few years before, and, consequently, had 
the whole coast of Portugal, as well as the 
coasts of Spain, to defend agninst our in- 
vasions. And with regard to their settle- 
wents in the West-Indies, the Spaniards 
had then no regular troops in that part of 
the world, nor were the inhabitants near 
80 numerous as they are at present. Then, 
say lords, with regard to the fortifications, 
it is certain, that most of the sea-ports, 
both in Qld-Spain and ‘America, are now 
mach better fortified than they were in 
qaeen Elizabeth’s time, especially the port 
and city ef Cadiz; for several new works 
have since been added te the fortifications 
of the city, and several new castles built 
for defending the tharbour ; and yet, even 
at that time, the saccess:of the expedition 
ynder the earl of Hssex was more owing 
to.a lucky-accident, than to the weakness 
of the place, or to the vigour and conduct 
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From these considerations, my. lerds, I 
must conclude, that it is not now so easy 
to attack the dominions of Spain, either 
in Europe or America, as it was in queer 
Elizabeth’s time: and, with regard to the . 
strength of this nation, though queen 
Elizabeth did not keep a regular standing 
army in continual pay, because it was not 
then the custom in this or any other 
country in Europe to do so, yet she had 
always an army at command, of as good . 
troops as any that could be brought against 
her; and the militia of this kingdom was 
then better disvipliaed, and more to be de- 
pended on, than it is at present. Our own 
histories inform us, that in the year 1588, 
when the Spanish Armado was sent out 
against this nation, queen Elizabeth had 
an army of 40,000 men assembled, besides 
a well-disciplined and well armed militia, 
all ready to march against the enemy, if 
they landed in any part of this island ; 
and therefore we cannot be surprized at 
her being able to send a small body of 
troops to attack the Spaniards in the West- 
Indies, as soon as she resolved upon a rup- 
ture with that nation. To these advan- 
tages I must add, that queen Elizabeth 
was in no danger of being attacked at the 
same time by France, nor was the power 
of the crown of France near so formidable ‘ 
as it Is at present. me 

This last advantage, my lords, was like- 
wise enjoyed by Oliver Cromwell, when 
he resolved upen a rupture with Spain ; 
and he had a mueh greater regular army 
on foot, than we had at the beginning of 
the present war: Besides, the government 
of Spain was then under so weak an ad- 
ministration, that it was hardly able to 
support itself, and much less to attack 
him in either of these islands ; therefore he 
was in no danger of being invaded at home, 
and consequently might spare a few of his 
troaps for attacking the Spaniards in the 
West-indies, without exposing thedomestic 
tranquility of the mation to any danger 
of bemg disturbed. Was this our case at. 
the beginning of the i tise war? Can # 
be said, with any confidence, that we were 
ia no danger of having our domestic tran- 
quillity disturbed by an invasion, m case 
we had sent out any part ofthe small army 
we had then on foot, to attack the Spa- — 
niards at land, ether im Europe or Ame- 
rica? From Spain we were certainly m 
danger of being invaded ; for they were 
actually preparing for it; and theugh 
France has not yet, and 1 hope will not. 
declare against us, yet, considering the 
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union between the crowns of France and 
Spain, we had all the reason in the world 
to be upon our guard against France, as 
well as Spain; for the former’s having 
not yet.declared against us, may, perhaps, 
be owing to our not sending any troops 
‘out.of the kingdom, till after having in- 
creased Qur army by new levies. 

Therefore, my lords, if we have not yet 
made a vigorous attack upon Spain, either 
in Europe or the West Indies, it is not 
‘owing to any imprudence or neglect in 
sour conduct, but to Spain’s being now in 
a better state of defence than it was for- 
merly, to the small army we had on foot, 
or could raise at the very beginning: of 
the war, and to the great difficulties we 
laboured under in getting seamen, for 
many months after hostilities were not 
only resolved on, but actually begun ; and 
‘consequently, if we ought not to expose the 
nation to the dangers, inconveniences, and 
animosities, always attending parliamen- 
tary enquiries, unless we be convinced of 
. our conduct having been excessively bad, 
Iam sure, we ought not, at present, to 
agree to the setting up of any such enquiry, 
or to any motion tending that way. 

Being thus, my lords, as I have shewn, 
under an utter inability, or rather impos- 
sibility, to attack any of the Spanish do- 
minions at the beginning of the war, what 
were we to do inthe meantime? Surely, 
I think, it will be granted, that the most 
prudent thing we could do, till we should 
have time to augment our army, and dis- 
cipline our new-raised troops, was, to do 
the enemy as much hurt as possible at sea, 
and to take all possible care to prevent 
their being able to do us any. wee is pur- 

e, proper orders were privately sent to 
cae conumodore in the West Tndics: a 
squadron was fitted out, and sent to inter- 
cept the Assogues ships in their return to 
Europe, from whence it was ordered to 
sail to the West Indies; and a.reinforce- 
ment was sent to admiral Haddock, with 
orders for him to take his station off the 
harbour of Cadiz. In this there was 4 
, double design ; for by being in this station, 

he not only blocked up the Spanish squa- 
dron in that port, but lay in the way to in- 
tercept their rich ships returning from the 
West Indies ; and in both he had as mu 
success, I think, as could well be expected ; 
for we have got two very rich prizes, and 
so far as I remember, not.above one rich 
- Spanish ship has escaped safely into that 
port since the beginning of the war. But 
eur blocking up their squadron and their- 
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flota in-port was, it seems, what we ought 
not to have done; because, if both had 


sailed, they could have done us no injury, 


and we should have had a chance of meet- 


ing with, and destroying or taking them at 
sea. My lords, if their squadron had sail- 
ed, it might, perhaps, have done great pre- 
judice to us, before we could have. an 

portunity to meet with and destroy it.at 
sea ; because it might probably have met 
with some of our most numerous or richest 
fleet of merchantmen ;. and, by defeating 
the convoy, our enemies might have made 
themselves masters of that whole fleet. If 
such an accident as this had happened, the 


gereral complaint would then have been, — 


Why did you allow their squadron to sail ? 
Why did not you send a superior squadron. 
to block it up:in port? This complaint 
would, I think, have been more justly 
founded; and therefore, I think our mi- 
nisters were in the right to take the most 
proper measures for preventing such a fa- 
tal accident. : 
Then, my lords, with regard to the flota, 
I shall grant, that if we could have formed 
any probable scheme for intercepting it at 
sea, the best way would have been to have 
allowed it to sail; but I must observe, that 
as the Spanish squadron and flota lay both 
in the same port, we could not block up 
the one, and allow the other to sail; for 
the flota would never venture out, as long 
as our squadron lay before the port, and 
if our squadron had not taken up that sta- 


tion, we could neither have intercepted: 


the Caracca ships, nor could we have pre- 
vented the sailing of their squadron ; be- 
cause, if.I have been rightly informed, 
even the squadron was in such readiness, 
that it might have sailed as soon as the 
flota, had not we prevented the sailing of 
both, by stationing our squadron off the 
bay of Cadiz. a) 
But, my lords, if we had allowed the 
flota to get fairly out to sea, it is my opi- 
nion, that we should have had but a very 


indifferent chance of meeting with it any 


where in its passage to America. It 1s 
such a wide sea, and the course so uncer- 
tain, that I do not know where we could 
have stationed any squadron, so as to have 
a probable view of intercepting the Spa- 
nish 'flota; and if it should have got to 
Carthagena, or any of the other Spanish 
ports in America, its safe arrival would 
have been a. great advantage to Spein, 
and @ great prejudice to this nation. The 
Spaniards might by degrees saad eh 
returns home in single ships ;, and these 


- eo 


- fending that harbour. 
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returns being mostly gold or silver, which 
are the sinews of war, would have enabled 
them to support, and even to push the 
war against us. Then as the markets in 
New Spain would, by the arrival of the 
flota, have been supplied with all-sorts of 
European goods, it would have been a great 
prejudice to that profitable, contraband 
trade, which is now carried on in that 


part of the world by the subjects of this 


nation. — | 
. These things being considered, my lords, 


I must think, it was the most prudent step 


we could take, to station our squadron be- 
fore the bay of Cadiz; even though we 
thereby prevented the sailing of the Spa- 
nish flota as well as that of their squadron ; 
and as to our squadrons attempting to sail 


‘in, and destroy the ships in that harbour, I 


must be of opinion, that it would have 
been a most rash and dangerous undertak- 
ing, unless our squadron had been accom- 
panied with a land army sufficient for be- 
sieging and taking the city of Cadiz, or, 
at least, for taking and destroying the many 
castles and batteries now erected for de- 
Such an undertak- 
ing as this, would have required a greater 
army than we had on foot in Great Bri- 
tain at the beginning of the war, even sup- 
pose we had resolved to send every man 
of them out of the kingdom; and as such 
an expedition would have been vastly ex- 
ensive, as we must have lost a vast num- 
er of men in the attempt, if it had not 
succeeded, which very probably might 
have been the case, there would then have 
been a most general and a most just cla- 
mour raised against the measures of our 
administration, in the prosecution of the 

war. 
I have now, my ‘lords, briefly answered 


“every material objection I have heard 


against our conduct in the present 
war, except that of the Spanish squadrons 
escaping first from Cadiz, and next from 
Ferrol; and as to both, it is publicly 
known, that they were owing to mere ac- 


made 


- cidents, which could neither be foreseen 


nor provided against; so that, I think, I 
have no occasion to take any farther no- 
tice ofthem. I may say the same with re- 

ard to our fleet designed for the West 
Tadies. being so long detained in the 


channel, after the sailing of the Spanish 


and French squadrons; and therefore, 


‘upoa.the whole, I must conclude, that in 


the war hitherto, we have met with no 

misfortune, nor missed doing any thing in 

our power to do, but what has been occa- 
{ VOL. XI. j 
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sioned by accidents, which no human pru- 
dence could prevent or provide against. | 
As this, my lords, is my way of thinking 
with respect to our conduct hitherto, in 
the war we are now engaged in: as, I 
think, we have great reason to expect suc- 
cess from the same sort of conduct in time 
to come, I am not so fond as. others 
may, perhaps, be of a change of hands; 
therefore, 1 cannot think we have any. rea- 
son for. a general parliamentary enquiry 
into the conduct of the war. Such an 
enquiry would, in my opinion, be attended 
with many dangers, and that none of the 
least considerable, that it might, perhaps, 
occasion a change in our administration, 
and might .throw the future management 
of the war into the hands of those, who 
are so fond of attacking the enemy, that 
they would expose us to the utmost dan- 
ger of being attacked in the most sensible 
part, and in that way which would bring 
the greatest ruin and desolation upon this 
island. I am therefore against an imme- 
diate enquiry into the conduct of the war ; 
and as, without such an enquiry, we can ~ 
have no use for the papers now moved for, 
I shall, without any regard to what may 
be thought or said by the clamorous with- 
out doors, give my negative to the ques- 
tion. e : 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords, in this debate, as in most 
others of the like nature, facts are gene- 
rally contested, or very differently repre- 
sented; and when the justification or con- 
demnation of a minister’s conduct depends 
upon such facts, the different representa- 
tion of them is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can. be made use of for an en- 
quiry into his conduct. The noble lord 
says, the sentiments of some people have 
varied exceedingly since the beginning of 
the war. What people his lordship means, _ 
I do not know; but the sentiments of most 
peop I have conversed with, have been 
ong, and are still, the same. They 
thought long ago, that Spain deserved our 


highest resentment; and that no treaty, no - 


convention, nothing could secure the fu- 
ture freedom of our trade and navigation, 
but our taking a full revenge for past in- 
juries, and a real security against the like 
in time to come. By real security, I mean 
our taking and holding possession of some of 
the Spanish settlements in the West Indies ; 
and by a full revenge I mean our taking - 
satisfaction not only for thedamage wehave 
sustained, but for all the insults we have 
[3s H] ; 
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fet with. These were the ends we were 
to pursue, according to the sentiments of 
all those I conversed with ;: and every one 
saw, that neither of these ends could be 
answered by reprisals. Nay, every one 
foresaw, that by mutual reprisals, we should 
probably be losers upon the balance ; but 
io-one, I believe, foresaw, that our loss 
would rise to such a syrprizing height as 
it has done. : | 
My lords, through our whole conduct 
from the beginning of the war, to this very 
day, we seem to have been afraid of what 
no reasonable man could apprehend, and 
to neglect that danger, which every rea- 
sonable man had most reason to be 
afraid of. We have dreaded invasions ; 
we have dreaded what the enemy might 
do against us, by means of their squa- 
drons, and have neglected the injuries 
they might do to our trade by means of 
their privateers; we have dreaded giving 
the alarm to the other powers of Europe, 
by our making a vigorous push against 
Spain, whereas we ought to have dreaded 
giving encouragement to any one of them 
to declare against us, by a weak or pusil- 
lanimous prosecution of the war. If we 
had considered only the injuries we had 
received, and the proper methods to re- 
sent them; if we had begun by a vigorous 
push in America, and thereby made aur- 
selves, in a great measure, masters, which 
‘we might heve done, of the Spanish set- 
‘tlements in that part of the world; if we 
thad shewn, by sending our army abroad, 
‘that we could trust to our own people at 
Thome, and despised the vain threats of in- 
‘vasions, it would have restored to us the 
‘confidence of our allies, and in that case, 
these potentates in Europe, who can never 
have occasion to be jealous of our naval 
power, or of the increase of our domi- 
nions in America, would have kept in awe 
‘the other etait in Europe, who, from 
‘such ajealousy, or perhaps from a worse 
‘motive, might have inclined to join with 
‘Spain against us. But such a conduct as 
this could hardly, indeed, be expected from 
‘those, who have for twenty years together 
pursued maxims of a direct contrary 
_ Nature ; and who, by pursuing such max- 
. ims, have now at last brought the affairs 
_ of Europe into the utmost confusion, and 
the affairs of this nation almost to the brink 
“of perdition. : 
_ Yopretend, my lords, that we are not to 
take the most effectual methods for bring- 
‘ing the enemy to reason, is a maxim that 
“maust destroy itself, or it will destroy the 
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nation, by réndering the war between 
Spain‘and us perpetual. « I hope it is now 
laid aside; for if it is not, I do not know 
what we intend by the land force and stron 
squadron now sent to the West Indies: 1£ 
they are not to be employed in such a. 
manner, a8 may be disagreeable to some 
of the friends of Spain, I am sure, they 
are not to be employed m any manner, 
that can be beneficial to this nation, or ef- 
fectual for compelling Spain to do us jus- 
tice ; and therefore, I am sorry to hear 
such an argument made use of in excuse 
for our method of beginning the war, be- 
cause it gives me a most ungrateful sus- 
picion, that the same argument is hereafter 
to be made use of, for misapplying the 
force now sent to the West Indies. 

But it seems, my lords, besides this of 
giving the alarm to the other powers of 
Europe, we had another reason, and if it 


4 


were true, I shall grant, a much better one, | © 


for not beginning the war by sendmg out 
a land force to attack some of the Spanish 
settlements in America; which 'ts, that -it 


was not in our power; and in order to 


establish this fact, the noble lord endea- 
voured to shew, that Spain is now in better 
state for defence, and this nation in a worse 
state for offence, than in the days of queen 
This, I must say, seems to me 
a sort of paradox ; it is somewhat strange, 


‘that the crown of Spain, when possessed 
of Portugal as well as Spain, and when 


possessed of'a great part of Italy, and 


almost the whole seventeen provinces of 


the Netherlands. seven of which have smee 


‘made such a figure in the world ; Tsay, # 
is somewhat strange, that in these circum- 


stances the crown of Spain should not be. 
in a better state, either for offence or de- 
fence, than it is at present. Perhaps they 
had not at that time so many old regular 
regiments in Spain and Portugal, as etd 
have now in Spain : but had we any su 

regiments in England in the days of oe 
Elizabeth ? Every one knows we had not: 
She never kept up a standing army; she 
never raised any troops or regiments till 
she had occasion for them ; as'soon as they 
were raised, thev were sent upon the ser- 
vice designed; and as soon as the service’ 
was over they were disbanded, and obliged 
to betake themselves to their former in- 
dustrious employments. Were not then 


‘the militia or new raised troops of Spain, 


as good as any militia or new raised tfoops 

she had to send against them? If they 

were not, it was because the common men 

of this nation are naturally better soldiers 
= a 2 — 
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than the common men of Spain; and this 
difference, I hope, still subsists ; for as our 
common people, or what some gentlemen 
now very much affect to call them, the 
mob, have more liberty, they must of 


_ course have better spirits and more courage, 


than the common men in the country, 
where they are in a manner slaves; and 
as the common people of Spain have now 
neither arms, discipline, nor courage, 
equal with any troops we can send against 
them, therefore it would now be more easy 
to land and make inroads upon their 
coast, than it was in the days of queen 
Elizabeth ; for if they had a much more 
numerous army than they have, every part 
of their coast could not be provided with 
a body of regular troops ready to oppose 
the invaders at their first landing. 
. With regard therefore, my lords, to 
troops or armies, it is evident, I think, that 
Spain is not now in such a good state of 
defence, as it was in queen Elizabeth’s 
time ;. and with regard to their fortifica- 
tions, if the arts of fortification have very 
much improved since that time, the arts 
of attacking or besieging have kept equal, 
or rather a much quicker pace; for sieges, 
even of the best fortified places, do- not 
usually now last so long, as sieges then 
did, of places which would now be looked 
on, as very weakly fortified. For this rea- 
son, my lords, we are not to judge of the 
difficulty of attacking a place, from its 
being now much better fortified than it 
was 150 years ago; we are to judge from 
the methods now in use for attacking, if 
we know them, or from the opinions of 
those that do: and, I believe, most en- 
gineers will tell us, that very few, if any 
of the harbours of Spain, are proof against 
the navy of England, when it is properly 
commanded, properly eta and, above 
all, properly instructed. 
The next paradox I am to take notice 
of, my lords, is, that we are not now in so 
oda condition for acting upon the of- 
ensive aginst Spain, as we were in queen 
Elizabeth’s time. This likewise is some- 
what strange: the whole island of Great 
Britain is now united, and besides, we are 
now in possession of most extensive and 
populous settlements in America ; and yet, 
we haye it not now so much in our power 


to. attack Spain, either in Europe or 


America, as in queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
when the island was divided into two sepa- 
yate and distinct kingdoms, and when we 
, few or: no settlements of our own in 


America. If it really beso, I am sure, it 
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cannot proceed from the nature of things, | 
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but from the weakness of our late counsels; 
and this ought to be a prevailing argument | 
with every rd that thinks so, for resolving 
upon an immediate enquiry into our late 
conduct, and consequently for agreeing | 
to this motion. | 

But the great advantage enjoyed both. 
by queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, 
above what we enjoy at present, consisted, 
it seems, in this, that neither of them were | 
under the least apprehensions of an inva- 
sion from France, at the time they resolved 
on a ee with Spain. My lords, if 
queen Elizabeth was under no apprehen-, 
sions of an invasion from France, it wag 
owing entirely to the wisdom and steadiness 


of her preceding counsels. If she had not, 


countenanced and assisted the united 
provinces in throwing off the yoke of 
Spain: if she had not countenanced and 
assisted the protestants: of France: if 
she had not most artfully managed the 
court of Scotland; the united provinces. 
would have been reduced and oppressed ; 


the duke of Guise’s faction would have — 


poe and been at the head of affairs in 
rance; and the king of Scotland might 
erhaps have entered into the Catholic 
eague against her. If she had, by. think- 
ing of nothing but little, temporary ex- 
pedients, allowed the affairs of Europe ta 
ave been brought to this pass, she would 
pouty have been invaded from Flanders, 
‘rance, Spain and Scotland, at one and 
the same time; and in this case, neither 
her fleets nor her armies, nor even the af- 
fections of her people, which wags more 
than all, would have been able to prevent 
her ruin; but she foresaw the distant dan- 
ger, and by bold, as well as wise counsels, 
disconcerted all the schemes of her enes 
mies, before they could bring them to per- 


fection. Had we of late pursued such | 


counsels, we should not now, perhaps, haye 
seen such an union of counsels between the. 


courts of France and Spain; or jf we had, — 


we should have had no great occasion to 
dread either the union of their counsels, or 
the union of their arms: hut we have pure 
sued quite different measures; we have 


long laboured, and at a great expence too, . - 


to reconcile those two courts, though it 
was our interest to labour sacemaney at 
sowing discord between them ; and by cule 
tivating a friendship with France, which 
must always be destructive to thig nation, 
and entertaining strange jealousies of those 
whose friendship it was our business to 
cultivate, we have overturned that system 


‘ 
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of politics in Europe, upon which the 
safety of this nation, as well as the liberties 
ef Europe, very much depended. 
_ Now, my lords, with regard to Oliver 
~ Cromwell; he was not, it is true, under 
any apprehensions of'an invasion from 
France, when he resolved upon a rupture 
with Spain, because these two nations were 
then engaged in war; but, as Spain was 
then in possession of all the ports of Flan- 
ders, and even of Dunkirk itself, if Crom- 
well was not afraid of an invasion from 
Spain, it did not proceed from the nume- 
rousness of his army, or from the affections 
of the people, but from his own fearless 
spirit, which was very. different from the 
_ spirit that seems of late years to have in- 
fluenced all our counsels. Nor was the 
government of Spain, at that time, under 
so weak an administration, as has been re- 
presented; for they defended themselves 
so bravely, and were such an equal match 
for France, notwithstanding their being 
engaged at the same time in a war with 
Portugal, that France was glad to court 
the assistance of Cromwell, and to promise 
him Dunkirk, as soon as it should be taken 
from the Spaniards. Had Cromwell been 
at the head of such a lawful established 
government as the present; had he been 
chief minister to a king that enjoyed so 
much the affections of his people, as his 
present majesty does, he would have de- 
spised the fears of an invasion either from 
France or Spain ; at least he would not, on 
that account, have delayed, for one mo- 
ment, doing what he knew to be absolute- 
ly necessary for the compelling the Spa- 
niards to do justice to his king an 
master. | | 
- [hope, my lords, I have now ‘shewn, 
that at the beginning of this war, we had 
it in our power to follow the example of 
queen Elizabeth and Cromwell, by begin- 
ning the war with an attack upon the 
“enemy at land; and that we might have 
attacked them both in Spain and America 
-with a probable view of success, if we had 
not been frightened out of our serises b 
that phantom, called an invasion. Wit 
_xegard to Old Spain, I have often declared 
myself, and jt 1s still my opinion, that we 
ought not to send out any body of land- 


forces for attacking the enemy in that 


"quarter, because we. cannot propose to 
carry on a land war there, or to keep pos- 
session of any of the places, we may make 
ourselves masters of; all we can, or ought 
‘to think of is, to make inroads upon their 
open coast, and for this purpose our sea- 
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men and marines may, I think, do as well 


as a body of regular land-forces. If we 
had resolved upon-this method of harrassing 


the enemy, in order to make their people 
sensible of the war, our squadron under 


admiral* Haddock might have done them. 
great damage, and kept them in continual 
alarms, by plundering many places upon 


the open coast, and by burnmg and de- 


stroying the ships in many oftheir har- _ 


bours; for I must join with other noble 
lords in thinking, that it was very needless 
to keep that squadron constantly in its sta- 
tion before Cadiz, because, if we had at 
first sent a sufficient force. to the West- 
Indies, we had no occasion to block u 

their squadron in port, and much less their 
flota.. Their squadron would not have 


dared to have cruised in the open seas for 


intercepting any of our fleets of merchant- 
men, for fear of being itself intercepted by 
our squadron; and if we had kept a good 
look-out, about the Leeward and Carribee 
islands, we might, very probably, have in- 
tercepted the flota in its passage to Ame- 
rica: or if we had not, we should, proba« 
bly, have had a good share of the returns, 
by means of our privateers and cruisers, if 
the Spaniards had attempted to bring them 
to Europe in single ships. 

But, my lords, some of those who have 
the direction of our counsels, were really, 
1 believe, afraid, lest we should intercept 
the Spanish flota; and their fear pro- 
ceeded from a mistake which I have heard 
mentioned by some of their friends in this 
House. They imagine, mv lords, that the 
French, Dutch, Italians, and perhaps some 
of our own merchants, have a large share 
of property in the cargoes of the Spanish 
flota and galleons; and that consequently, 
if we should lay hold of any of them, it 
would involve our government in endless 
disputes with our neighbours. This, my 
lords, is a downright mistake: No fo- 
reigner can have any share either in ship 
or cargo. They must all be in the names 
of Spaniards; and. therefore the whole 


.| would be lawful prize, if we should happen 


to take them. If foreigners had any latent 


claims:on ship or cargo, we neither could, . 
‘nor ought to admit them: In time of war 


no nation does so: If the ship appears to 
belong to an enemy, both ship and cargo 
become the lawful prize of the captors, 


except in those cases that are expressly 


provided for by treaty, after the first break- 
Ing out of a war; and even in these, the 
claim must appear by the invoices or bills 
of lading, and not by latent deeds, which 
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against us, they were such as might have 


Andies. If we had intercepted the As- 
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mee afterwards be forged on purpose to 
make a claim. Therefore, if we had in- 
tercepted the Spanish flota, we should not 
have been involved in any disputes with our 
friends, because none of them could have 
had a just pretence to dispute the property 
with us; and, 1 hope, we are not brought 
so low, as to be obliged to admit of pre- 
tences that are not founded in justice and 
the law of nations. : | 
It is pretended, I find, my lords, by all 
those who have spoke against this motion, 
that the escape of the Spanish squadron 
from Cadiz and Ferrol, and the arrival of 
the French and Spanish squadrons in the 
West-Indies, so long before we sent any 
relief or reinforcement to.admiral Vernon, 
were owing to mere accidents, which could 
not be provided against by human pru- 
dence. My lords, this is the very case in 
question, and the very case we are to en- 
quire into. It is generally thought, that 
all accidents have been with us, instead of 
being against us; or that if any have been 


suspicion of misconduct, this alone de- 
serves, and ought to be enquired into by 
parliament ; for the enemy have such a 
number of privateers at sea, and we hear 
so little of our cruisers, that if our mer- 
chant-ships which sail without, or are se- 
parated fromtheir convoy, missbeing taken, 
I must ascribe it to mere accident; and, 
as it has been already observed, I do not 
know, but that the safety of admiral Vernon 
and our sugar-islands is to be ascribed to. 
the same cause. : ~ Ss 
Thus, my lords, from what publicly ap- 
pears, all accidents seem to have been in 
our favour: If any have been against us, 
let us know them in a paemeneyy: way: 
Let us enquire into them; and then we 
can determine, whether they ought to be 
admitted as an excuse for our conduct. . 
A motion for an enquiry, and much lessa_ - 
motion for enabling us to enquire,’ is ne~ 
final judgment. If the rules laid down by 
the noble lord who spoke last, were to be 
admitted, no man could move for an en- 
quiry into a minister’s conduct, but the 
minister himself ; for if one is not to move 
for an enquiry, unless he judges the minis- 
ter’s conduct to have been excessively 
bad, and if he can form no such judgment, 
without knowing all that the minister 
knows, and all that he ought to know, no 
such enquiry could ever be moved for but 
by the minister himself, the absurdity of 
which I need not explain. But this, my 
lords, is not the rule: When we are con- | 
sidering, whether or no we ought to en- 
quire into a minister’s conduct, we are to 
judge from the known circumstances and 
appearances of things; and if from them 
his conduct seems to be suspicious, we 
ought to resolve upon an enquiry, and to 
call for évery thing we think necessary for 
that purpose. The judgment we then 
form is not final even as to his conduct; 
because, when we enter upon that enquiry, 
he will have an. opportunity to justify his 
measures, by laying before the House those 
ee informations which were his motives 
or pursuing or advising such measures; 
and from these we may find that conduct 
to be right, which, according to the public 
and known appearances of things, seemed 
to be-excessively bad. This, my lords, is 
‘the only rule we can lay down to ourselves 
in all deliberations, whether or no we 
ought to enquire into the whole or any 
part of a minister’s conduct. This shall 
always be myrule; and-according to this, 
I think myse f obliged, both in duty to my 
king, and in duty to my country, to concur 


been prevented, or provided against by a 
very small share of human prudence. I 
have reason, I think, to believe, that ex- 
cept Porto Bello and Chagra, we have 
reaped no advantage in this war but what 
has happened by accident. Our taking 
the Caracca-ships was plainly owing to 
accident ; for it was highly improbable any 
Spanish ship should approach the- bay of 
Cadiz, while our squadron lay before ‘it. 
The Caracca-ships would not, if they had 
not by accident “missed meeting with any 
of the advice-boats sent out by the Spa- 
niards to give notice where our squadron 
was stationed; which shews, that the ap- 
pointing of our squadron to lie in any 
certain station, was the worst method we 
could take, for intercepting the rich Spa- 
nish ships in their return from the West- 


sogues-ships, it would have been entirely 
ewing to ‘accident; for, notwithstanding 
‘our talking so much of our secPrt intelli- 
gence, it appeared, that we knew nothing 
of the course they were to steer. In 
‘short, during the whole course of the war, 
I do not know of one capture that has 
‘been made but by accident, or by the good 
‘conduct of some of our private captains : 
‘None have been made by the good conduct 
.of our ministers; but, I am sure, the 
‘Spaniards have made many upon us by 
‘the bad conduct of our ministers. Our 
“merchants have suffered in a: most sur- 
‘prizing manner: If there were no other 


— 
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with my Rob) friend in the motion he has 

mede to you. _ 
The question waa then Vs upon the said 

motion, Content 41, Not Content 58. And 

it, was resolved in the negative.* 


Protest against rejecting the Motion for 
Rear. Admiral Haddock's imstructions.] 
The following Protest was entered : 

‘¢ Dassentient’ 

1. “ Because we conceive, that there 
" mever were instructions more necessary 
‘te be examined, than those contained in 

this question, in order to enable us to dis- 
charge our duty, both as counsellors to hig 
majesty, and guardians of the nation. 
The known and astonishing inaction, for 
the apace of above two years, of a great 
and powerful fleet, fitted out and main- 
fained at an immense expence to the 
pation, fixes a heavy’ charge either upon 
the commander of that squadron, or upon 
those who gave him his instructions. But 
when we compare the experienced cou- 
rage and abilities of rear admiral Haddock, 
upon all former occasions, with the in- 
glorious instructions given by this admi- 
nistration to the several admirals employed 
for these last twenty years, we cannot, as 
@t present informed, but impute this unac- 
ceuntable inaction to the weakness or 


* < This motion was better supported than 
. eny of the preceding. It appears from a dark 
passage in one of sir Charles Wager’s letters 
to Vernon, that there had been something 
yoysterious in Haddock’s going to Port-Mahon 
at the time he did; and as This character, as 
an admiral, was unexceptionable, the public 
was strongly impressed with a notion, that he 
bed orders tor what he did from the minister. 
As to sir Chaloner Ogle, who was the other ad- 
miral in command there, the friends of the mo- 
tion observed, that no blame cauld be thrown 
-upon him, because he had since been entrusted 
with a higher command. Notwithstanding 
these considerations, the House had before been 
fully satisfied, that the minister was not to 
blame, and that if any oversight bad been com- 
mitted, it was owing either to misinformatian 
er necessity, which had obliged the British 
fleet-to go into harbour. They, hesides, did 
not think proper to divulge the secrets of Had- 
dock’s instructions, by making them public, 
and therefore rejected the motion, by a majority 
of 58 against 41. The reader may perceive, 
that the House of Lords was this session the 
great scene of political altercation; and the 
above motions were founded upon facts that 
were to ground the chief es of the personal 
charge against sir Robert Walpole, which his 
Sr both Houses were now meditatine.’’ 
INGas. 


stop to any further effectu 
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imitty of those, whose instrue-. 


‘tions, we. are persuaded, he with concern 


obeyed. a we are pean ma this. 
opinion, is being still continued in 
that covauatid: which: a disobedience to 
his instructions would have forfeited. 

2. “ Because we think it necessary, that 
the House should be fully informed, by 
what fatal mistake, negligence, or design, 
the Spanisli squadron at Cadiz, so long 
blocked up in that port, while they were 
neither ready, nor the season of the year. 
fit for them to goout, shquidhave been, by 
the sudden withdrawing of our fleet jn the 
Mediterranean, permitted to sail without 
molestation, as soon as they were fit, and: 
the season favourable. And we cannot, 
as at present informed, impute that un- 
happy measure to sir Chaloner Ogle, since, 
orders of that great importance ought ta 
be conceived in the clearest, plainest, and 
least ambiguous terms; which, had he 
mistaken, he would not have been, as he 
now is, entrusted- with the command of so 
great a fleet, and with the interpretation of 
instructions of still greater consequence. 
Nor can we conceive, that the communi- 
cation of orders relating only to sailing, 
and the change of station, can sufficiently 
clear up a point of that great importance. 

3. * Because we think that the stale 
gbjection, that the communication of these 
instructions may discover to our enemies 
intended designs and attempts, can have 
no weight upon this occasion, when the 
reason for calling for those instructions, 
is, because no one attempt of any kind 
whatsoever has been made upon our ene- 
mies in the course of above two years ; 
and it is not credible, that, if during that 
time, any one design had been intended, - 
no one attempt should have been made in 
consequence of it. We therefore justly 


may, and only can conceive these instruc- 
tions, which we were not allowed to. apply 


for, to be of the same inactive nature of 
those which we have formerly seen flow- 
ing from the same languid source, to the 
equal dishonour of his majesty’s counsels 
and arms. -3 | 
4. ‘* Because we coneaixe, that the 
denial of these necessary lights, puts a full 
enquiry utp 
the conduct of the war; en enquiry sp 


becoming this Hause, and so unanimously | 
called for by the voice of the natigqn, that 
outward appearances have at qnce raised 


the curiosity, the astanishment, . and the 


.” |. concern of a braye and a loyal people, will- 
ing to.sacrifice their lives.and Zorfunes for 


/ 
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_ the honour and advantage of his miajesty 


and this kmgdom, in the prosecution of 


this just and necessary war: and we con- 
ceive that they ought, by the strictest en- 
quiry, upon the fullest informations, to 
have been satisfied as to the past, and se- 
cured as to the future. And we thmk, 
that all minute enquiries into the little 
abuses of inferior officers, over whom it is 
the duty of the administration ‘to watch, 
would be only amusing and deceiving man- 
kind with the name of an enquiry, and 
descending from our dignity of counsel- 
Jors of the crown, and checks of the ad- 
ministration, to the low rank:of inquisitors 
into the conduct of petty and unprotected 
offenders. We therefore think, that we 
have'discharged our duty to his majesty 
and the public, in having moved for those 
papers, which we considered as the foun- 
dation absolutely necessary for a proper 


and effectual enquiry. We here enter 


our dissent upon the denial of those papers ; 
the world must then judge of the conduct 
of the war, upon the appearance of facts 
‘and circumstances; with this considerable 
additional circumstance, that lights were 
denied. _/ Signed.) Litchfield, Bridg- 
water, Shaftsbury, Carlisle, Fal- 
mouth, Abingdon, Haversham, Tal- 
bot, Denbigh, Halifax, Bathurst, 
‘Middleton, Thanet, Suffolk, Ayles- 
ford, Oxford, Hereford, Montjoy, 
Greenwich, Willoughby de Brooke, 
Ward, Northampton, Chesterfield, 
Berkshire, Gower, Bristol, West- 
moreland, Cobham, R. Lincoln.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Corn 
Bill.*) November 19. Leave was given 
to bring in a Bill to enable his majesty to 


prohibit, for atime to be limited, the ex- 


‘portation of Corn and other provisions out 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and his majesty’s 
plantations .in America; and the‘ House 
was ordered to be called over upon the 4th 


of December. In the mean time, nume- 


rous petitions were presented against the 
said Bill, and the House resolved, “« That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, That he will be graciously pleased 
to order an Embargo to be forthwith laid 
upon all ships laden, or to: be laden, with 
corn, grain, starch, rice, beef, pork, and 
other provisions of victuals to be exported 
to foreign parts.” 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. This 
is the first debate compiled for that publication 
by Dr. Johnson :-see the Preface to the pre- 
sent Volume. 
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‘November'25. ‘The Corn Bill was‘ real 
a second time, upon which oecasion the 


following Debate ensued. 


. Mr. Pulteney rose and said: | 

Sir ; afterall the attention which hasbeen 
bestowed upon the bill now before us, I 
cannot yet conceive it such as can bereft 
the nation, or such as will not produce far 
greater mconveniences than those which it 
8 intended to obviate, and therefore as 
those inconvenierfces may be prevented by 
other means, 1 cannot but declare that I 
am far from approving it. 

Our ancestors, Sir, have always thought 
it the great business of this House to watoh 
against the encroachments of the preroga- 
tive, ‘and to prevent any increase of the 
power of the minister, and the members 
have always beer considered as more faith- 
ful to their trust, .and more properly the re- 
presentatives of the people, in ‘proportion 
as they have considered this great end with 
more attention, and prosecuted it with 
more invariable resolution. If we ens 
quire isto the different degrees of reputa- 
tion, which the several assemblies of mem- 

ers have obtained, and consider why some 
are remembered with reverence and 
titude, and others never mentioned but 
with detestation and contempt, we shall 
always find that their conduct, with regard 
to this single point,‘has produced their re+ 
nown or their infamy. Those are always 
by the general suffrage of mankind ap- 
plauded as the patrons of their country, 


who have struggled with the influence of © 


the crown, .and those condemned as 
traitors, who have either promoted it by. 


unreasonable grants, orseen.it increase by | 


slow degrees without ‘resistance. 
It has not indeed, Sir, been. always the 
practice of ministers to make open de- 


mands of larger powers, and avow, with- - 


out disguise, their designs of extending 


their authority; such proposals would, in 
former times, have produced no conse. 
quences but that of awakening the vigi- 


lance of parliament, of raising suspicions 


against all their proceedings, and of embar-' 


rassing the crown with petitions, addresses 
and impeachments. | 


They were under a necessity in those | 


times of promoting their schemes, those 
schemes which scarcely any minister has 


forborn to adopt, by more secret, artful, 


and silent methods ; by methods of divert- 
ing the attention of the public -to other 
objects, and of making invisible ap- 
proaches to the peint in view, while they 


~ 
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seemed to direct all their endeavours to 
different purpases. 

But such, Sir, have been the proofs of 
implicit confidence, which the administra- 
fion has received from this House, that it is 
now common to demand unlimited powers, 
and to expect confidence without restric- 
tion; to require an immediate possession 
of our estates by a vote of credit, or the 
sole direction of our trade by an act for 
‘ prohibiting, during their pleasure, the 
exportation of the produte of our lands. 


Upon what instances of uncommon . 


_ merit, of regard to the public prosperity, 
~ unknown in former times, or -of discern- 
ment superior to that of their most cele- 
brated predecessors, the present ministers 
found their new claims to submission and 
te trust, f am indeed at a loss to discover ; 
for, however mankind may have deter- 
mined concerning the integrity of those 
by -.whom the late memorable convention 
was transacted, defended, and confirmed, 
I know not that their wisdom has yet ap- 
peared by any incontestable or manifest 
evidence, which may set their abilities 
above question, and fix their reputation 
for policy out of the reach of censure and 
enquiries. 
he only act, Sir, by which it can be 
discovered that they have any degree of 
penetration proportionable to their em- 
ployments, is the embargo lately laid upon 
provisions in Ireland, by which our ene- 
mies have been timely hindered from fur- 
nishing themselves from our dominions 
with necessaries for their armies and their 
navies, and our fellow-subjects have been 
restrained from exposing themselves to 
the miseries of famine, by yielding to the 
~ temptation of present profit ; a temptation 
Hear so powerful as to prevail over any 

stant interest. . 

But as nothing is more contrary to my 
natural disposition, or more unworthy of a 
member of this House than flattery, I can- 
not affirm that I ascribe this useful ex- 
pedient wholly to the sagacity or the cau- 
tion of the ministry, nor can I attribute all 
the happy effects D aaeaaie by it to their 
benign solicitude for the public welfare. 

I am inclined to believe that this step 
was advised by those who were prompted 
to consider its importance by motives more 
prevalent than that of public spirit; and 
that the desire of profit, which has so of- 
ten dictated pernicious measures, has for 
once: produced, in return, an expedient 

‘fust and beneficial; and it has for once 
luckily fallen out, that some of the friends 


{ 
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of the administration have discovered that 


the public interest was combined with their | 


own. 
It is highly probable, Sir, that the con- 


tractors for supplying the navy with pro- | 


visions, considering with that acuteness 
which a quick sense of loss and gain always 


‘produces, how much the price of victuals 


would be raised by exportation, and by 
consequence how much of the advantage 
of their contracts wouid be diminished, 
suggested to the ministry the necessity of 
an embargo, and laid before them those 
arguments which their. own observation 
and wisdom would never have discovered. 


Thus, Sir, the ministers.in that instance - 


of their conduct, on which their political 
reputation must be founded, can claim 
perhaps no higher merit, than that of at- 


.tending to superior knowledge, of comply- 
ing with good advice when it was offered, 


and of not resisting demonstration when it 
was laid before them. 

~ But as I would never ascribe to one man 
the merit of another, I should be equally 
unwilling to detract from due commenda- 


tions, and shall therefore freely admit, that — 


not to reject good counsel is a degree of 
wisdom, at which I could not expect that 
they by whom the convention was con- 
cluded would ever have arrived. | 

But whatever proficiency they may have 
made in the art of government since that 
celebrated period, however they may have 
increased their maxims of domestic policy, 
or improved their knowledge of foreign 
affairs, I cannot but confess myself still in- 
clined to some degree of suspicion, nor 
can prevail upon myself to shut my eyes 
and deliver up the public and myself im- 
plicitly to their direction. - | 

Their sagacity, Sir, may perhaps of 
late have received some improvements 
from longer experience ; and with regard 
to their integrity, I believe at least that it 
is not much diminished ; and yet I cannot 
forbear asserting the right of judging for 
myself, and of determining according to 
the evidence that shall-be brought before 
me. 

I have hitherto entertained an opinion 
that for:this purpose only we are deputed 
by our constituents, who, if they had re- 
posed no confidence in our care and abili- 
ties, would have given up long since the 
vexatious right of contesting for the choice 
of representatives, They would have fur- 
nished the ministry with general powers to 
act for them, and sat at ease with no other 
regard to public measures than might in- 
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‘eite them to animate with their applauses 
the laudable endeavours of their profound, 
their diligent, and their magnanimous go- 
vernors. 


As I do not therefore check any suspi- | 


_cions in my own mind, I shall not easily 
be restrained from uttering them, because 
I know not how I shall benefit my country, 


‘or assist her counsels by silent meditations. 


I cannot, Sir, but observe that the powers 
conferred by this Bill upon the administra- 
tion are larger than the nation can safel 
repose in any body of men, and with which 
no man, who considers to what purposes 
they may be employed, will think it con- 
venient to invest the negociators of the 
convention. 

Nor do my objections to this act arise 
wholly from my apprehensions of their 
conduct, who are intrusted with the exe- 
cution of it, but from my reflections on the 
nature of trade, and the conduct of those 
nations who are most celebrated for com- 
mercial wisdom. 

It is well known, Sir, how difficult it is 
to turn trade back into its ancient channel, 


_ when it has by any means been diverted 


from it, and how often a profitable traffic 
has been lost for ever, by a short interrup- 
tion, or temporary prohibition. The re- 
sentment of disappointed expectations in- 
clines the buyer to seek another market, 
and the civility to which his new corres- 
- pondents are incited by their own interest, 
detains him, till those by whom he was 
formerly supplied, having no longer any 
vent for their products or their wares, em- 
ploy their labours on. other manufactures, 
or cultivate their lands for other purposes. 
Thus, Sir, if those nations who have 
hitherto been supplied with corn from 
Great Britain, should find a method of 
purchasing it from Denmark, or any other 
of the Northern regions, we may hereafter 
see our grain rotting in our storehouses, 
and be burthened with provisions which 
we can neither consume ourselves, nor scll 
to our neighbours. 
.” The Dutch, whose knowledge of the im- 
portance or skill in the arts of commerce 
will not be questioned, are so careful to 
preserve the inlets of gain from obstruc- 
tion, that they make no scruple of supply- 
ing their enemies with their commodities, 
and have been known to sell at night those 
bullets which were next day to be dis- 
charged against them. | 
Whether their example, Sir, deserves 
our imitation I am not able to determine, 
but it ought at least to be considered whe- 
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ther their comdtct-was rational or not, and | 
whether they did not, by a present evil, 
ensure an advantage which overbalanced 
It. a ne 
There are donbtless, Sir, sometimes 
such exigencies as require to be complied 
with at the hazard of future profit, but I 
am not certain that the scarcity which is 
feared or felt at present, is-to be number- 
ed amongst them ; but however formidable 
it may be thought, there is surely no need 
of a new law to provide against it: for it 
is one of those extraordinary incidents, on 
which the king has the right of exerting 
extraordinary powers. On occasions like 
this the prerogative has heretofore operated 
very effectually, and I know not that the 
law has ever restrained it. mar 
It is therefore, Sir, in my opinion, most 
prudent to determine nothing in so dubious - 
a question, and rather to act as the imme- 
diate occasion shall require, than prosecute 
any certain method of proceeding, or esta- 
‘blish any precedent by an act of the 
parliament. a 
To restrain that commerce by which the 
necessaries of life are distributed is a very 
bold experiment, and such as once pro- 
duced an insurrection in Turkey, that ter- 
minated in the deposition of one of their 
monarchs. . _ ae 
I therefore willingly confess, Sir, that I 
know not how to conclude: I am unwill- 
ing to deprive the nation of breau, or to 
supply our enemies with strength to be 
exerted against ourselves; but ] am on the 
other hand ‘afraid to restrain commerce, 
and to trust the authors of the Conven- - 
tion. 


Mr. Henry Pelham: 


Sir; I am always in expectation of im- 
provement and instruction when that gen- 
tleman engages In any discussion of na- 
tional questions, on which he is equally 
qualified to judge by his great abilities and 
long experience, by that popularity which 
enables him .to sound the sentiments of. 
men of different interests, and that intelli-- 
gence which extends his views to distant | 
parts of the world ; but on this occasion I 
have found my expectations frustrated, for 
he has enquired without making any dis- 
covery, and harangued without illustrating 
the question before us. 

He has‘ satisfied himself, Sir, with de- 
claring his suspicions, without condescend- 
ing to tell us what designs or what dan- 
gers he apprebends. ‘To fear without be- 
ing able to shew the object of our terrors, 
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is the last, the most despicable degree of 
- cowardice ; and to suspect without know- 
ing the foundation of our own suspicions is 
surely a proof of a state of mind, which 
would not be applauded-on commen occa- 
sions, and such as no man but a patriot 
would venture to confess. 
He has indeed, Sir, uttered some very 
- ingenious. conceits upon the late Conven- 
tion, has alluded to it with great luxuriancy 
of fancy, and elegance. of diction; and I 
must at least confess that, whatever may 
be its effects upon the interest of the na- 
tion, it has to him been very beneficial; as 
it has supplied him. with a subject of rail- 
lery when other topics began to fail him, 
and given opportunity for the exercise of 
that wit which began to languish for want 
of.employment. 
What connection his wonderful sagacity 
has discovered between the Convention 
and a Corn-bill, I cannot yet fully compre- 
hend, but have too high an opinion of his 
abilities to imagine that so many insinua- 
tions are wholly without any reason to sup- 
| pr them. I doubt not: therefore, Sir, 
ut that when some fitter opportunity shall 
resent itself he will clear. their resem- 
ance, and branch out the parallel between 
them into a thousand particulars. —_ 
_.In the mean time, Sir, it may be proper 
_ for the House to expedite the Bill, against 
which no argument has yet been produced, 
and which is of too much importance to be 
delayed by raillery or invectives. 


Mr. Sandys: ’ 


_ Sir; .the Bill before us as it is of too 
much importance to be negligently delay- 
ed, is likewise too dangerous to be preci- 
pitately hurried into a law. i 
. It has been always the practice of this 
House to consider money-bills with parti- 
cular attention, because money is power in 
almost the highest degree, and ought not 


therefore to be given but upon strong as-. 


suranices, that it will be employed for the 
purposes for which it is demanded, and that 
those purposes are in themselves just. 

But if we consider, Sir, the Bill now be- 
fore us, it will appear yet more than a 
money-bill : it will be found a Bill for re- 
gulating the disposal of that, which it is 


the great use of money to procure, and is |. 


therefore not to be passed into a law with- 
out a close attention to every circumstance 
that may be combined with it, and an ac- 
curate examination of all the consequences 
that.may be produced by it. 


Some of these circumstances or conse- - 
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quences, it is the duty-of every member to 


lay before the House ; and J shall there-.. 


fore: propose, that the inducements to the 


‘discovery of any provisions illegally ex- 


pone and the manner of levying the for- 
eiture,; may be particularly discussed ; for 
by a defect in this part, the “regulation 
lately established by the regency, however 
seasonable, produced tumults and distrac- 
tions which every good government ought 
studiously to obviate. : 
By their proclamation, Sir, half the 


corn that should be found designed for ex- - . 


portation was to be given to those who 
should discover and seize it. The popu- 
lace, alarmed at once with the danger, of a 
famine, and animated by a proclamation 
that put into their own hands the means 
of preventing it, and the 
those from whose avarice they apprehend 
it, rose in throngs to execute so grateful a 
law. Every man, Sir, whose distress had 
exasperated him, was incited to gratify his 
resentment; every man whose idleness 
prompted him to maintain his’ family by 
methods more easy than that of daily la- 
bour, was delighted with the prospect of 
growing rich on a sudden by a lucky 
seizure. All the seditious and the profli- 
gate combined together in the welcome 
employment of violence and rapine, and 
when they had once raised their expecta- 
tions, there was no small danger, lest their 


impatience of disappointment should de-_ 


termine them to conclude, that corn, 
wherever found, was designed for ex- 
portation, and to seize it as a lawful prize. 

Thus, Sir, by an imprudent regulation, 
was every man’s property brought into 
hazard, and his person exposed to the in- 
sults of a hungry, a rapacious, and ungo- 
vernable rabble, let loose by a public pro- 
clamation, and encouraged to search 
houses and carriages by an imaginary 
law. =; | 

That we may not give occasion to vio- 


lence and injustice of the same kind, let us. 
carefully consider the measures which are | 


proposed before we determine upon their 
propriety, and pass no bill on this impor- 
tant occasion without such deliberation as 


may leave us nothing to change or to re- _ 


pent. 
Mr. Erle: 7 
Sir; notwithstanding the dangers which 


have been -represented as likely to arise 


from any error in the prosecution of this 

great affair, I cannot but declare my opi- 

nion, that no delay ought to be admitted, 
3 : 7. 
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and that not even the specious pretence 
of more exact enquiries, and minute con- 


siderations, ought to retard our proceed- 


ings for.a day. 
My imagination, Sir, is perhaps not so 


this Housé, and therefore they may dis- 
cover many inconveniencies, which I am 
not able to conceive. But as'every man 
ought to act from his own conviction, it is 
my duty.to urge the necessity of passing 
this Bill till it can be proved to me, that it 
will produce calamities equally to be 
dreaded with the consequences of pro- 
tracting our debates upon it, equal to the 
amiseries of a famine, or the danger of 
enablmg our enemies to store their maga- 
zines, td equip their fleets, and victual 
their garrisons. (oo 

If it could be imagined that there was 
in this House a subject of France or 
Spain, zealous for the service of his prince, 
and the prosperity of his country, I should 
expect that he would summon all his fa. 
culties to retard the progress of. this Bill, 
that he would employ all his sophistry to 
shew its inconveniency and imperfections, 
and exhaust his invention to suggest the 
dangers of haste; and certainly he could 
do nothing that would more effectually 
promote the interest of his countrymen, or. 
tend more to -enfeeble and depress the 
power of the British nation. 

If this would naturally be the conduct 


_ of an enemy, it is unnecessary to prove 


that we can only be safe by acting in op- 


, position to it, and I think it superfluous to 


vindicate my. ardour for promoting this 
Bill, when it-is evident that its delay would 
be pleasing to the Spaniard. 


Mr. Burret on 


Sir; if this law be necessary at any 
time, it cannot now be delayed, for a few 
days spent in deliberation may make it in- 
Moctsal, -and that evil may be past of 
which we sit here contriving the preven- 
tion. | . 

That many contracts, Sir, for’ the ex- 
portation of provisions are already made in 
all the maritime parts of the kingdom, is 


generally known ; and it requires no great. 


sagacity to discover that those by whom 
they are made, and made with a view of 
immense profit, are desirous that they may 
be executed ; and that they will soon.com- 
plete the execution of them,: when they 


_ aré alarmed with the apprehension of a 


Bill which in a few days may take from 
them the power of exporting what they 


| 
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have already collected, and snatch their 

gain from them when it is almost in their 

hands... | 
A bill for these purposes, Sir, eught to 


| fall upon the contractors like a sudden 
fruitful.as that of some other members of 


blow, of which they have no warning or 
dread ; against which they therefore can- 
not provide any security, and which they 
can neither elude or resist. | 
If we allow them a short-time, our ex- 
pedients will be of little benefit to the na- 
tion, which is every day impoverished by 
the exportation of the necessaries of life, 
in such quantities, that in a few weeks the 
law, if it be passed, may be without pe- 
nalties, for there will be no possibility of 
disobeying it. | 7; 


Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; I cannot discover the necessity of 
pressing the Bill with such precipitation, 
as must necessarily exclude many useful 
considerations, and may produce errors 
extremely dangerous; for Iam not able te 
conceive what inconveniencies can arise 
from a short delay. 

The exportation of provisions from Ire- 
land is at present stopped by the procla- 


mation; and the beef which was designed 
for other nations, has been 


rudentl 
bought up by the contractors, by which 
those murmurs have been in a great mea- 
sure obviated, which naturally arise from 
disappointments and losses. ca 

ere is therefore, Sir, no danger of 
exportations from that part of our domi- 
nions, which is the chief market for pros: 
visions, and from whence our enemies - 
have been generally supplied: in Great 
Britain there is léss danger of any such 


| pernicious traffic, both because the gate | | 


here has raised all provisions to a‘hi 
price, and because merchants do not im- 
mediately come to a new market. 
The Bill, at least ought not to’be pass- 
ed without regard to the general welfare 
of our fellow-subjects, nor without an at+ | 
tentive consideration of those petitions 
which ‘have been presented to us; peti-° - 
tions not produced by panic apprehensions 
of imaginary dangers, or distant prospects 
of inconveniencies barely possible, but by ~ 
the certain foresight of immediate calami- 
ties, the total -destruction of trade, and the ~ 
sudden desolation of flourishing provinces. | 
. By prohibiting the exportation of rice, - 
we shall, Sir,:in one -year, reduce the co- 
leny of South Carolina below the possibi-. — 
lity of subsisting; the chief product of - 
that country, the product which induced 
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us originally to plant it, and with which 
all its trade is carried on, is rice. With 
rice the inhabitants of that province pur- 


chase all the other necessaries of life, and_ 


among them the manufactures of our own 
country. This rice is carried by our mer- 
chants to other parts of Europe, and sold 
again for large profit. 

That this trade is very important ap- 
pears from the number of ships which it 
employs, and which, without lading, must 
rot in the harbours, if rice be not except- 

- ed from the general prohibition. Without 
this exception, Sir, it is not easy.to say 
what numbers, whose stations appear very 
different, and whose employments have no 
visible relation to each other, will be at 
once involved in ¢alamity, reduced to 
sudden ‘distress, and obliged to seek new 
methods of supporting their families: The 
sailor, the merchant, the shipwright, the 
manufacturer, with all the subordinations 
of employment that depend upon them, 
all that supply them with materials, or re- 
ceive advantage from their labours, al- 
most al] the subjects of the British crown 
must suffer at least in some degree, by the 
ruin of Carolina. 

Nor ought the danger of the sugar 
islands, and other provinces, less to alarm 
our apprehensions, excite our compassion 
or employ our consideration, since nothing 
is more evident than that, by passing this 
‘Bill without theexceptions which their pe- 
titions propose, we shall reduce one part of 
our Colonies to the want of bread, and con- 
fine the other to live on nothing else ; for 
they subsist by the exchange of those pro- 
ducts to which the soil of each country is 
peculiarly adapted: one province affords 
no corn, and the other supplies its inhabi- 
tants with corn only. . 

The necessity of expediting this Bill, 
however it has been exaggerated, is not so 
urgent but that we may be allowed time 
sufficient to consider for what purpose it 
is to be passed, and to recollect that no- 
thing is designed by it, but to hinder our 

- enemies from being supplied from the 

British dominionswith provisions, by which 

_they might be enabled more powerfully to 

carry on the war against us. | 
To this design no objection has been 
made, but it is well known, that a good end 
may be defeated by an absurd choice of 
means; and J.am not able to discover how 

we shall increase our own strength, or di- 

minish that of our enemies, by compelling 
one part of our fellow-subjects to starve 
the other. : 
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It is necessary, Sir, to prohibit the ex- 
portation of corn to the ports of our ene- 
mies, and of those nations by which our 


enemies will be supplied, but surely it is — 


of no use to exclude any part of our own 
dominions from the privilege of being sup- 
plied from another. Nor can any argu- 
ment be alleged in defence of such a law, 
that will not prove, with equal force, that 
cern ought to remain in the same granaries 
where it is now laid, that all the markets 
in this kingdom should be suspended, and 
that no man should be allowed to sell bread 
to another. | 


[856° 
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There is, indeed, Sir, a possibility that. 


the liberty for which I contend may be 
used to wicked purposes, and that some 


men may be incited by poverty or avarice. 


to carry the enemy those provisions, 
which they pretend to export to British 
provinces. But if we are to refuse every 
power that may be employed to bad pur- 
poses, we must lay all mankind in dun- 
geons, and divest human nature of all its 
rights; for every man that has the power 
‘of action, may sometimes act ill. 
It is, however, prudent to obstruct cri- 
minal attempts.even when we. cannot hope 
entirely to defeat them, and therefore I 
am of opinion, that no provisions ought to 


‘be exported without some method of se-- 


curity, by which the governors of every 
place may be assured that they will be 
conveyed to our own colonies. Such se- 
curities will easily be contrived, and 
may be regulated in a manner that they 
shall not be defeated without such hazard, 
as the profit that can be expected from 
illegal commerce, will not be able to com- 
pensate. 

It is therefore, Sir, proper to delay the 


| Bill so long at least as that we may pro- 


duce by it the ends intended, and digtress 
our enemies more than ourselves; that we 
may secure plenty at home, without the 
destruction of our distant colonies, and 
without obliging part of our fellow-sub- 
jects to desert to the Spaniards for want 
of bread. © 


Mr. Bouwles : 


Sir;. the necessity of excepting rice 
from the general prohibition is not only 
sufficiently evinced by the agents of South 


Carolina, but confirmed beyond contro- 


versy or doubt by the petition of the met 
chants of Bristol, of which the justice and 
reasonableness appears at the first view to 
every man acquainted with the nature of 
commerce. c. 
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How much the province of South Ca- 
rolina will be distressed by this prohibi- 
tion, how suddenly the whole trade of that 
country will be at a stand, and how im- 
mediately the want of many of the neces- 
saries of life will be felt over a very con- 
siderable part of the British dominions, has 
‘already, Sir, been ey pathetically os ie 
sented, and very clearly explained, nor does 
there need any other arguments to per- 
suade us to allow the exportation of rice. 
But, from the petition of the merchants 


of Bristol it appears, that there are other 
BP : 


reasons of equal force for this indulgence, 
and that our regard for the inhabitants of 
that particular province, howevernecessary 
and just, is not the only motive for com- 
plying with their request, 

It is shewn, Sir, in this petition, that 
the prohibition of rice will very little in- 
commode our enemies, or retard their pre- 
pee for they are not accustomed to 
De supplied ‘with it from our plantations, 
We ought, therefore, not to load our fel- 
Jow-subjects with embarrassments and in- 
conveniences, which will not in any degree. 
extend to our enemies. 

‘It appears, Sir, not only that a very im- 
portant part of our commerce will be ob- 
structed, but that it will probably be lost 
beyond recovery ; for, as only a small quan- 
tity ofthe rice of Carolina is consumed at 
home, and the rest is carried to other 
countries, it is easy to conceive that those 
who shall be disappointed by our’ mer- 
chants will procure so necessary a com- 
modity from other places, as there are 
many from which it may be easily pur- 
chased ; and it is well known that trade, if 
it be once diverted, is not to be recalled, 
and therefore that trade which may be 
without difficulty transferred, ought never 
to be interrupted without the most urgent 
necessity. | 

. To prove, Sir, that there is now no such 
necessity, by a long train of arguments, 
would be superfluous, for it has been 
shewn already, that our enemies will not 
suffer by the prohibition, and the miseries 
that inevitably arise from a state of war 
are'too numerous and oppressive, to admit 
of any increase or aggravation upon trivial 
motives, : ) 

The province of Carolina, Sir, has al- 
ready suffered the inconveniencies of this 
-war beyond any other part of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, as it is situated upon the 
borders of the Spanish dominions, and as 
it is weak by the paucity of the inhabitants 
4n proportion to its extent: Let us there- 
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fore pay @ particular regard to this’ peti- 
tion, lest we aggravate the terror which 
the neighbourhood of a powerful enemy. 


naturally produces, by the severe miseries 
of poverty and famine. ae 


Sir Robert. Walpole : 


Sir; nothing is more absurd than for | 


those who declare on all occasions, with 
great solemnity, their sincere zeal for the 
service of the public, to protract the de- 
bates of this House by personal invectives, 
and delay the prosecution of the business 
of the nation, by trivial objections, re- 
peated after confutation, and perhaps after 
conviction of their invalidity. es 

I need not observe how much time 


would be spared, and how much the dis- - 


patch of affairs would be facilitated, by 
the suppression of this practice, a practice 
by which truth is levelled with falshood, 
and knowledge with ignorance; since, if 
scurrility and merriment are to determine 
us, it is not necessary either to be honest 
or wise to obtain the superiority in an 

debate; it will only be necessary to rail 
and to laugh, which one man may’ gene- 


rally perform with as much. success ai - 


another. | 

The embargo in Ireland was an. expe- 
dient so necessary and timely, that the ree 
putation of it is thought too great to be 
allowed to the administration, of whom it 
has been for many years the hard fate to 
hear their actions censured, only because 
they were not the actions of others, and 
to be represented as traitors to their 
country, for doing always what they 
thought best themselves, and perhaps 
sometimes what was in reality approved by 
those who opposed them. | 

This, Sir, they have borne without much, 


uneasiness, and have contented themselves. 


with the consciousness of doing right, in 
expectation that truth and. integrity must 
at last prevail, and that the prudence of 
their conduct and success of their mea- 
sures would at last evince the justice of 
their intentions. . 

They hoped, Sir, that there would be 
some occasions on which their enemies 
would not deny the expedience of their 
counsels, and did not expect that after 
having been so long accused of engrossin 
exorbitant power, of rejecting advice, an 

ursuing their own schemes with the most 
invincible obstinacy, they should be sup- 
posed on a sudden to have laid aside their 
arrogance, to have descended to adopt the 


opinions, and give themselves up to the 


[ent 


~ 
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direction of others, only because no ob- 
jection could be made to this instance of 
- their conduct. . 4 
~ How unhappy, Sir, must be the state of 
that man who is only allowed to be a free 
agent, when he acts wrong, and whose 
motions, whenever they tend to the proper 
point, are supposed to be regulated by an- 
other! | ~ 
Whether such capricious censurers ex- 
pect that any regard should be paid by 
the public to their invectives, I am not 
able to determine, but I am inclined to 
think so well of their understandings, as to 
believe that they intend only to amuse 
themselves, and perplex those whom they 
profess to oppose. In one .part of their 
scheme I know not but: they may have 
succeeded, but in the other it is evident 
how generally they have failed. It must 
at least, Sir,-be observed of these great 
patrons of the people, that if they expect 
to gain them by artifices like this, they 
- have no high opinion of their discernment, 
however they may sometimes magnify it 
as the last appeal, and highest tribunal. 
With regard, Sir, to the manner in 
which the embargo was laid, and the ex- 
pedients made use of to enforce the ob- 
servation of it, they were not-the effects of 
a sudden resolution, but of long and de- 
liberate reflection, assisted by the counsels 
of the most experienced and judicious per- 
sons of both nations, so that if any mistake 
was committed, it proceeded not from ar- 
rorance or carelessness, but a compliance 
with reasons, that, if laid before the House, 
would, whether just or not, be allowed to 


be specious. . aS 


But, Sir, it hes not appeared that any 
improper measures have been pursued, or 
that any inconveniences have arisen from 
them which it was possible to have avoided 
by a different conduct: for when any ex- 
pedient fails of producing the end for which 
It was proposed, or gives occasion to in- 
conveniences which were neither expected 
nor designed, it 1s not immediately tc be 
‘condemned; for it might: fail from such 
obstacles as nothing could surmount, and 
the inconveniences which are complained 
of, might be the consequences of other 
causes acting at the same time, or co- 
operating, not by the-nature of things, but 
by the practices of. those who prefer their 
own interest to that of their country. 

But though itis, in my opinion, easy to 
defend the conduct of the ministry, I am 
far from thinking this a proper: time to 
engage in their vindication. The im- 


of the ministry, this Bill is equally useful, | 
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portant business before us must now wholly 
engage us, nor ought we to employ our 
attention upon the past but the future. 
Whatever has been the ignorance or know- 
ledge, whatever the corruption or integrit 


equally necessary. The question is now 
concerning an act of the parliament, not ef 
the ministry, and the Bill may proceed 
without obstructing future examinations. 
-If the Bill, Sir, now before us be so 
far approved as to be conceived of any real 
benefit to the nation, if it can at all con« 
tribute to the distress or disappointment 
of our enemies, or the prevention of those 
domestic disturbances which are naturall 
produced by scarcity and misery ; there 
no need of arguments to evince the ne- 
cessity of dispatch in passing it. For if 
these effects are to be produced by pre- 
venting the exportation of provisions, and 


a law is necessary for that’ purpose, it is - 


certain that the law must be enacted, while 


our provisions are yet in our hands, and 


before time has been given for the execu- 
tion of those contracts which are already 
made. — a 

Tha® contracts, Sir, are entered into for: 
quantities that justly claim the care of the 
legislative power, I have been informed 
by such intelligence as I cannot suspect of 
deceiving me. ‘In one small town in the 
western part of this kingdom fifty thou- 
sand barrels of corn are sold by contract, 
and will be exported, if time be allowed 
for collecting and for shipping them. 

A few contracts likethis will be sufficient 


to store an army with bread, or tofurnish | 


garrisons against the danger of a siege; & 
few contracts like this will produce a con» 
siderable change in the price of provisions, 
and plunge innumerable families into dis- 


tress, who might struggle through the pre- _ 


sent difficulties, which unsuccessful harvests 
have brought upon the nation, had -we not 
sold the gifts of Providence for petty gain, 
and supported our enemies with those pro- 


visions which were barely sufficient for our . 


own consumption. | 

I have not heard many objections madé 
against the intention of the Bill, and those 
which were offered, were mentioned with 


| such diffidence and uncertainty as plainly 
hewed, that, even in the opinion of him. 


that proposed them, they were of little 
weight ; and I believe they had no greater 


' effect upon those that heardthem. It may 


therefore be reasonably supposed, that the 


propriety of a law to prevent the expor- — 
| tation of victuals is admitted, and surely it . 
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can be no question, whether it ought to be 
ressed forward, or to be delayed till it will 
e of no effect. 4 


Mr. Fazakerley : 


Sir; as the Bill now under our consi- 
deration is entangled with a multitude of 
circumstances too important to be passed 
by without consideration, and too nume- 
rous to be speedily examined; as its effects, 
whether salutary or pernicious, must ex- 
tend to many nations, and be felt in a few 
weeks to the remotest parts of the domi- 
nions of Great Britain, 1 cannot but think 


that they, who so much press for ex- 


pedition on this occasion, consult rather 
their passions than their reason, that they 
discover rather enthusiasm than zeal, 
and that by imagining that they have al- 
ready traced the effects of alaw like this 
to their utmost extent, they discover ra- 
ther an immoderate confidence in their 
own capacity, than give any proofs of that 


- anxious caution, and deliberate prudence, 
_ which true patriotism generally produces. 


There is another method, Sir, of pro- 
ceeding more proper on this occasion, 
which has been already-pointed out in this 
debate, a method of exerting the preroga- 
tive in a manner allowed by law, and 
established by immemorial precedents, and 
which may therefore be revived without 
affording any room for jealousy or com- 
plaints. 

An embargo imposed only by the pre- 
rogative may be relaxed or enforced as oc- 
casion may require, or regulated according 


to the necessity arising from particular 


circumstances; circumstances in them- 
selves variable, and subject to the influence 
of a thousand accidents, and which there- 
fore cannot be always foreseen, or provided 
against by a law positive and fixed. 

Let us not subject the common-wealth 
to a hazardous and uncertain security, 
while we have in our hands the means of 
producing the same end, with less danger 
and inconveniency; and, since we may 
obviate the exportation of our corn by me- 
thods more speedily efficacious than the 
forms of making laws can allow, let us not 
oppress our fellow subjects by hasty or 
imprudent measures, but make use of 
temporary expedients, while we deliberate 
upon the establishments of a more lasting 


regulation. 


Mr. Campbell ; 


- Sir; that an embargo on merchandize 
or provisions, may upon sudden emer- 
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gencies, or important occasions, be im- 
posed by the prerogative, cannot be 
doubted by any man whose studies have 
made him acquainted with the extent of 
the regal power, and the manner in which 
it has becn exerted in all ages. The chief 
use of the prerogative is to supply the de- 
fects of the laws, in cases which do not 
admit of long consultation, which do not 
allow time to convoke parliaments, or en- 
quire into the sentiments of the people. 

For this reason, in times of war, the 
royal power is much enlarged, and has 
still a greater extent as exigencies are 
more pressing. Ifthe nation is invaded by 
a foreign force, the authority of the crown - 
is almost without limits; the whole nation 
is considered as an army, of which the king 
is general, and which he then governs by 
martial laws, by occasional judicature, and - 
extemporary decrees. 

Such, Sir, is the power of the king on 
particular emergencies, and such power | 
the nature of human affairs must some- 
times require ; for all forms of government 
are intended for common good, and cal- 
culated for the established condition of 
mankind, but must be suspended when 
they can only obstruct the purposes for | 
which they were contrived, and must vary 
with the circumstances to which they were 
adapted. To expect that the people shall 
be consulted in questions on which their 
happiness depends, supposes there is an 
opportunity of consulting them without 
hazarding their lives, ‘their freedom, or 
their possessions, by the forms of delibera- 
tion. 

The necessity of extending the preroga- 
tive to the extremities of power, is, I hope, . 
at a very great distance from us: but, if 
the danger of the exportation of victuals - 
be so urgent as some gentlemen have re- 
presented it, and so formidable as it ap- 
pears to the whole nation, it is surely re- 
quisite that the latent powers of the crown 
should be called forth for our protection, 
that plenty be secured within the nation by 
barring up our ports, and the people hin- 
dered from betraying themselves to their 
enemies, and squandering those blessings 
which the fertility of our soil has bestowed 
upon them. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 
Sir; it is so unusual among the gentle- 


| men who have opposed my opinion, to re- 


commend an exertion of the regal autho- 
rity, or willingly to entrust any hae te 
the administration, that, though they have 


/ 
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of this éccasion expressed their sentiments 
without any ambiguity of language, or 
perplexity of ideas, Iam in doubt whether 

do not mistake their meaning, and can- 
not, without hesitation and uncertainty, 
propose the motion to which all their ar- 
guments seem necessarily to conduct me ; 
arguments of which I do not deny the 
force, and which I shall not attempt to in- 
validate by slight objections, when I am 
convin¢ged in general of their reasonable- 
ness and truth. . 
_ The necessity of that dispatch which I 
hhave endeavoured to recommend, is not 
only universally admitted, but affirmed to 
be so pressing, that it cannot wait fomthe 
solemnity of debates, or the common forms 
of passing laws. The danger, which is 
every moment increasing, requires, in the 
pinion of these gentlemen, to be ob- 
viated by extraordinary measures; and 
that pernicious commerce, which threatens 
the distress of the community, is to be re- 
strained by an immediate act of the pre- 
rogative. , 

If this be the opinion of the House, it 
will be necessary to lay it before his ma- 
jesty by a regular Address, that the na- 
tion may be convinced of the necessity of 
such extraordinary precaution, that the 
embargo may be imposed, at once, with 
the expedition peculiar to despotic power, 
and the authority which can be conferred 
only by parliamentary sanctions. 

Whether this is the intention of the 
members, from whose declarations I have 


deduced it, can ‘only be discovered by 


themselves, who, if they have any other 

scheme in view, must explain it in clearer 

terms, that the House may deliberate upon 

it, according to its conformity to the laws 

, of our country, and to the present state of 
our affairs, 


Mr. Pulteney 7 


Sir ; whatever may be the meaning of 
other gentlemen, who must undoubtedly 
be left at full liberty to explain their own 
, expressions, I will freely declare, that I 
am sufficiently understood by the right 
honourable gentleman, and that, in my 
opinion, no remedy can be applied to the 
present distemper of the nation, a distem- 


per-by which it is hourly pining away, by 


which its vitals are impaired, and the ne- 
cessary nourishment withdrawn from it, 
- that will operate with sufficient efficacy 
and speed, except an embargo be im- 
posed by the prerogative. 


_ Fhat this opinion, if received by the 
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House, must be the subject of an Address, 
is in itself manifest; and the reason for 
which an embargo is required, proves that 
an Address ought not to be delayed. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of re- 
marking, how plainly it must now appear 
that many of us have been unjustly 
charged with obstructing the progress of 
the Bill for pernicious purposes, with 
views of raising discontents in the na- 
tion, of exposing the administration to 
public hatred, of obstructing the measures 
of the government, or hindering the suc- 
cess of the war, when we have receded 
from our general principles, and suspend- 
ed the influence of our established maxims 


for the sake of facilitating an expedient 


which may promote the general advantage, 
by récommending his majesty to the af- 
fections of his people. : 


Mr. Henry Pelham ; 


Sir; I am far from blaming any gen- 
tleman for asserting, on all occasions, the 
integrity of his designs, or displaying the 
reasonableness of his conduct; and of 
what I do not disapprove, I shall not de- 
cline the imitation. 7. 

It is not uncommon, in the heat of op- 

Osition, while each man is convinced of 
his own honesty, and strongly persuaded 
of the truth of his own positions, to hear 
each party accused by the other of 
designs detrimental to the public interest, 
of protracting debates by artful delays, 
of struggling against their own convic- 
tion, and of obscuring known truth by 
objections which discover themselves to 
be without force. : 

These accusations, which are on both 
sides frequent, are, I hope, on both sides 
generally false ; at least 1¢ must appear on 
this occasion, that those who press the 


| Bill had no views of strengthening their 


party by a victory, of wearying their op- 

ponents by obstinacy, or of promoting any 
private purposes by a new law; since an 
expedient, by which time may be gained, 
and the avowed end of hastening this ne- 
cessary bill secured, is no sooner proposed 
on one part, than received on the other. 


The following short debate occurred on 
the question when the Bill should com- 
mence. _ : 


Mr. Campbell: __ ee 

Sir; that the laws may be observed by 
the nation without daily violence and per- 
petual compulsion, that our determina 
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tions may be received with reverence, and 
the regulations which we establish confirm- 
ed by the concurrence of our constituents, 
it is necessary that we endeavour to pre- 
serve. their esteem, and convince them 
that the public prosperity may. be safely 
trusted in our hands. 
- This confidence is to be gained as well 
. in high stations, as in lower conditions, 
by large assemblies as by individuals, only 
by a constant practice of justice and fre- 
quent exertion of superior wisdom. When 
any man finds his friend etree and 
malicious, he naturally withdraws his af- 
fections from him ;. when’ he observes him 
advancing absurd opinions, and adhering 
to them with obstinacy incapable of con- 
viction, he falls unavoidably into a distrust 
of his understanding, and no longer pays 
any deference to his advice, or considers 
his conduct as worthy of imitation. 
- * In the same manner, Str, if the legisla- 
tive powers shall, in making laws, discover 
‘that they regard any motives, before the 
advantage of their country, or that they 
pursue the public good by measures in- 
' adequate and ill concerted, what can be 
expected from the people, but that they 
should set. up their own judgment in op- 
position to that of their governors, make 
themselves the arbiters in all doubtful 
questions, and obey or disregard the laws 
at discretion. 
' If this danger may arise from laws in- 
judiciously drawn up, it may surely be ap- 
prehended from a compliance with this 
proposal; a proposal that the operation of 
the law should commence eleven days be- 
fore the law itself is in being. ; 
' I have hitherto, Sir, regarded it as a 
principle, equally true in politics as in 
philosophy, that nothing can act when it 
does not exist; and I did not suspect that 
a position so evident would ever stand in 
need of a proof or illustration. 
We live indeed in an age of paradoxes, 
and have heard several notions seriously 
defended, of which some would, not many 
years ago, have condemned their abettor to 
’ a@ prison or a madhouse, and would have 
been heard by the wisest of our ancestors 
with laughter or detestation ; but I did not 
expect that the most hardy innovator 
~ would have shocked my understanding 
‘with a position like this, or have asserted 
that a law may operate before it is made, 
or before it is projected. : 
That where there is no law there is no 
- ‘transgression, is a maxim not only esta- 
dlished by universal consent, but in itself 
(VOL. XI. J 
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evident and.undeniable; and it is, ‘Sir, 
surely no less certain, that where there is - 
no transgression there can be no punish- - 
ment... -. i 

If a man may be punished, Sir, by a law 
made after the fact, how can any man con- ° 
clude himself secure from the. gaol or the 
gibbet? A man may easily find means of 
being certain that he has offended'no law 
in being, but that will afford no great sa- 
tisfaction to a mind naturally timorous: 
since a law hereafter to be made, may, if 
this motion be supposed reasonable, take 
cognizance of his actions; and how he 
can know whether he has been equally 
scrupulous to observe the future statutes 
or future parliaments, he will find it very 
difficult to determine. : 


Mr. Henry Pelham: ~ | 


Sir; notwithstanding the abéurdity 
which the hon. gentleman imagines him- 
self to have discovered in this proposal, 
and which he must be confessed to have 
placed in a very strong light, I am of opi- 
nion, that it may, with very little consi- 
deration, be reconciled to reason and to 
justice, and that the wit and satire that 
have been so liberally employed, will ap- 
pear to have been lost in the air, without 
use and without injury. 

The operatiqn of the law may very pro- 
perly-commence from the day on which 
the embargo was laid by his-majesty’s pro- 
clamation, which surely was not issued to 
no purpose, and which ought not to be 
disobeyed without punishment. 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; I cannot but be somewhat sur- 
prised, that a gentleman se long conversant 
in national affairs, should not yet have 
heard or known the difference -between a 
proclamation and a penal law. 

By a proclamation his majesty may pre- 
vent in some cases what he cannot punish, 
he may hinder the exportation of our corn 
by ordering ships to be stationed at the 
entrance of our harbours; but if any should 


- 


escape with prohibited cargoes, he can’ 


inflict nopenalties upon them at theirreturn. 

To enforce this prohibition by the sanc- 
tion of punishments is the intention of the 
present bill, but a proclamation can make 


nothing criminal, and it Is unjust and ab- 
surd to punish an action which 


was legal 

when it was done. : 
The law ought, Sir, in my opinion, not 

to commence till time is allowed for dis- 

persing it to the utmost limits of this island ; 
[3 K] : 
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for as it is unreasonable to punish without 
law, it: isnot more-equitable to punish by 
a law, of which, they who have unhappily 
broken it could have no intelligence. 


A longer day was agreed to. 


Debate. in the ari on @ rote 
int against a printed Paper entst 
ai faivelae rite the Embargo.”*] 
Dec.. 2. Mr. Thompson made a Com- 
plaint to the House, That a printed paper 
entitled, ‘¢ Considerations upon the Ekm- 
bargo on Provision of Victual,’’ was yes- 
terday delivered to the members of 
this House, at the door thereof; and 
that part of the matter contained in the 
said printed paper was also yesterday pub- 
lished in a daily paper, printed by J. Meres 
in the Old Bailey, near Ludgate, entituled, 
6° The Daily Post :”’ the said printed papers 
were brought up to the table. And the 
said printed Paper, entituled, ‘* Consider- 

ations upon 
Victual,’’ was read, as follows : 


CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE EMBARGO 
on PROVISION OF VICTUAL. 


* It is to be considered, whether the in- 
terest of contractors for provisions for the 
public, was not the motive which first 
started the notion of an Embargo upon 
Victual, and whether the same interest be 
not now a grand, though secret motive of 
its continuance. These contractors, bein 
very sensible, that the demand sbroad 
for Irish and English beef, must greatly 
enhance the price, and that there was no 
way for them to keep it down, but by en- 
deavouring to confine these commodities 
. to their own market, had addressed to ef- 

fect their end in part, by obtainingthe Em- 
bargo in feeland: which they have good 
reason to labour to have continued there, 
and farther extended: for thus they will 
become-absolute masters,over a great part 
of the landholders in England, as the 


have been for some time over above half 


the landholders of Ireland, who are obliged 
to sell-at the price they please to give; 
the exported produce of that country, in 
the cattle trade, being near 600,000/. per 
_ @nnum, exclusive of any commodity de- 
' yived from sheep, and the whole value of 
the export of that kingdom, not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000/. which are facts extremely 
certain, and taken from the books of the 


-* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Jobnson. : 


& 
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customs there upon a parliamentary in- 
spection. 7s ; | 

“It is to be considered, whether any. 
great men were induced to favour this. 
scheme from any private advantages which. 
they were to: receive from the. contrac- 
tors, in consideration of it ; and it ought 


to be understood, that this is the fairest 


opportunity for the greatest money-job,. 
that may ever offer again to any man in 
power. | 

‘It ought to be farther considered, 


when the Bill offered to parliament for re-. _ 


gulating this affair shall be examined, whe- 
ther the hopes of extraordinary and par- 
tial powers to be granted to the crown by. 
it, might not be a principal reason for in- 
sinuating the necessity of this measure, 
especially at this conjuncture, when a new 
parliament is to be shortly called. 

‘ Itshould be observed, what industry, 
was used in the public papers, to ie pak 
and prejudice the minds of the people in 
favour of an Embargo, particularly with 
respect to the Irish beef: and whether this. 
does not seem to have proceeded rather 
from the spirit of private interest, than. 
a zeal for the public good, especially as, 
the latter end was ill answered, by alarm-, 


ing our enemies with the apprehension » 


of an epproeenns prohibition, and could 
tend only to hasten them in sae 
their provision before they were prevented. 

“tt is to be considered, what can be 
the reasons or views of a certain gentle- 
man in pressing to do that by act of par- 
liament, which by- the known constitution 


.of the kingdom may be done, and has 


been done by an allowed prerogative. | 
“It is to be eonuidereds why Ireland is 
to be mentioned by the Bill, since the pre- 


ee has already had in that country a 
ul 


effect without a bill; and whether the 
doing this by an English law, being un- 
necessary, will not create discontenta there, 
which had better be avoided, especially at 
this conjuncture. oo 

‘‘ It is to be’considered, why Irel 

which has the same Magna. Charta an 
common law with England, should be sub 
jected to an Embargo by prerogative, if 
that Embargo. was Megal ; and if it wae 
not illegal, why England was not subjected 
to it at the same time. : 


‘It ts to be considered, why that em- 


bargo upon Ireland was laid upon the whole 
trade, to the immense damage of thag 
country, notwithstanding the relaxation of 
it in some instances: and whether the do- 
ing it in that way, did not evidently tend te 
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-ereate servile applications, great loss of 
time and opportunities, great dependence 
upon men in power, and possibly great cor- 
ruption. 

'‘dity to suppose the prerogative sufficient 
‘to’ exercise a general embargo upon the 
‘whole trade, and insufficient to do it upon 

‘a few branches only. 7 

“‘ It is to be considered, that the em- 


bargo in Ireland was laid at a conjuncture 


above all others fatal; the rents of that 
‘country being chiefly made during the 
slaughter-season, which is in the months 
-of October, November, and December. 
‘¢ It is to be considered, why the embargo 
was laid after the French and Spanish 
‘fleets were sailed ; and if necessary at all, 
why not before? | 
s¢ ]t is to be considered, whether it can 
‘be upp cses that the provident administra- 
tion of France and Spain would hve ha- 
garded the success of so great a design, and 
the loss of so great an armament, to an 
event which they knew to be so much in 
‘our power, as the embargo on Irish beef. 


‘ Whether therefore it could be reasonably | 


supposed, that this measure, which has 
‘been talked up as so important, could have 
‘taken any strong effect. 

“© It is to be considered, whether any 
‘man can with any appearance of reason 
suggest, that this embargo could have had 
-any better’ effect, than to occasion some 

distress among the French and Spanish 
forces, to oblige them to be contented with 
'@ more spare and less agreeable diet, or to 


‘be at some greater expence to procure. 


provision ; and whether any man can be so 

“sanguine to believe, that we shall render 
‘them unfit for action and service by this 

‘means. 

‘¢ It is to be considered, whether if they 
-are still fit for action and service, the de- 
gree of distress we shall create to them 
‘will be of any advantage to justify so ex- 
traordinary a measure ; and whether, when 
_it is rightly understood by the public, they 
-can think it sufficient to balance the ex- 

travagant loss it will occasion to Ireland 
and to our own colonies. , 

+ “€]t is to be considered what this loss 
will be, whether it will not occasion a total 
stagnation of trade in some of our colo- 
nies: whether provisions exported from 
Ireland are not annually worth 600,000/. 
and whether it be possible that any reme- 
dy can be applied to the distress of that 
nation, occasioned by this embargo, when 

shalf the beef they export is of so bada 
kind, that no people can consume it but 
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And whether it is not an absur- | 
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the French; and consequently that if 
England were. ever so willing ‘to relieve 
Ireland, she cannot buy that product. 

‘¢ It is to be considered, how unequal! 
this blow must fall, and that this loss will 
lie in @ manner wholly upon one-fourth 
part of Ireland, above three-fourths of the 
exported beef, &c. arising from the pro- 
vince of Munster only. ‘ 

‘< It is to be considered, what a deplor- 
able ruin must attend the fourth part of 
any country, by a certain annual loss of at 
least 300,000/. when the rents of that 
whole country amount to but 1,700,000V. 

‘¢ It is to be considered, whose loss this 
im the end will be; and whether it will not 
be the loss of England: since it is demon- 
strable that England gets all the balance of 
the trade of Ireland, as appears from hence, 
that the current species of Ireland is cer- 
tainly not augmented for twenty years 
past, though the balance of trade is-knowa 
to be more than 400,000/. per: annum i 
her favour. . ; 

*¢ It is to be considered, whether tHe 
growth of wool, and the woollen manufac- 
tures of Ireland, if they are so prejudicial to 
the vd cori aid of En re 

opularly suggest, will not be enlarged 
a the orcludice of England, by driving 
the Irish out of a trade, which now em- 
ploys so great a portion .of their land. 

‘¢ It is to be considered, what was ‘the 
practice of this nation in all our former 
wars, and upon what motives it was, that 
in the reign of king Charles 2, in 1667, 
when England was at war with Holland, 


France and Denmark, at a period when 


the prejudices against Ireland first had. 
rise, and were most violent; it was resolved 
by the council of England, that the Irish 
should export their beef and provisions ¢o 
the enemy, in pursuance of which resolu- 
tion a proclamation from the lord lieute- 
nant of that kingdom was then issued to 
that purpose. — : 

‘«‘ It is to be considered likewise, upon 
what motives, in the wars of king William 
and queen Anne with France, the same 
indulgence was shewn to Ireland, and their 
exportation privately encouraged by the 
government of England, notwithstanding 
any general embargoes laid by act of par- 
liament. 

“Tt is to be considered, ‘whether ‘the 
Dutch, the wisest nation in.the world with 
respect to commerce, ever thought it ad- 
visable to. refuse to supply their enemies 
with any commodity whatever. 

‘‘ It is to be considered, now the scar- 
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city of grass and hay is so excessive, what | 


cao be done with our cattle if they are not 
exported ; and whether it be better that 
they should perish at home, than be sold 
to our enemies. 3 | 

‘It is to be considered, whether money 
be not the sinew of war; and whether to 
deny ourselves the profit of a very advan- 
tageous trade be a natural way to prove 
successful against our enemies. 

‘¢ It is to be considered, whether one of 

- the calamities of war is not the interruption 
of our commerce. | | 
“6 Whether to render this greater than 
it must necessarily be, can deserve the en- 
-comiums which a certain person and his 
adherents bestow upon this measure. 

“Whether one of the most valuable 
circumstances of admiral Vernon’s glori- 
ous demolition of Porto Bello had not 
been thought, by all knowing men, to be 
the opening of that coast to our merchants, 
and the means thereby given to supply the 
Spanish- America with commodities of this 
country. — ; 

_ © Whether there is any maxim so solid, 

and so incapable of being controverted 

with respect to trade, as that it ought ne- 
_ver to be restrained. = | 

‘‘ Whether the eternal consequence of 
restriction in commerce has not been the 
diversion of it into a new channel. 

“‘ Whether the restraint upon the‘ ex- 
portation of iron, laid by Sweden some 
years ago, has been ever recovered by 
Sweden, and whether Spain was not an 
immense gainer by it. | 

‘¢ Whether the restraint upon the Irish 
trade in cattle, imposed by England, did 
not throw the beef trade into Ireland, and 
give it to that very country, which was im- 
prudently designed to be excluded from it. 
_ “ Whether the prohibition of the Irish 
to carry on the woollen manufacture, did 
not throw the woollen trade as well out of 
their hands as ours, and establish the same 
in all parts of Europe. 

«¢ Whether any folly be more exploded, 
if futal and general experience can explode 
a folly, than the supposition, that any na- 
tion can exclude the rest of the world from 

‘any branch of commerce. 

‘¢ Whether it can be supposed that Pro- 
vidence has been so severe upon any coun- 
try, as to. put it in the power of another to 
starve her inhav.tants. 

“It is to be considered, whether it is 
possible to conceive, that any nation 
abounding in wealth can fail to-be supplied 
with necessaries formoney. .  - 


, 
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‘‘ It is to .be considered, whether Den- 
mark, Jutland, Holstein, and other places 


-in the Baltic, which now export great 


quantities of live cattle, may not salt their 


- beef, and supply France and Spain with it ; 


and whether they will not keep that trade 
when they have once experienced the ad- 
vantage of it. 

_ & It is to be considered, whether Hun- 
gary, Flanders, and France itself, may not 
upon encouragement supply a part. —- 

‘It is to be considered, whether. the 


forests of France and Germany may nat 


supply great quantities of pork ; and whe- 
ther that provision will not answer the end 
of beef. 7 
<< It is to be considered, whether Hoi- 
land may not supply vast quantities, par- 
ticularly of pork, from Germany, by means 
of the navigable rivers which flow from 
thenc@ through that country... si: 

‘¢ Tt is to be considered, what effect the 
lucre of this branch of trade may have 
upon the councils of those nations whieh 
may gain it from us: and whether. France 
may not acquire a dangerous influen¢e 
over some of our best allies by that event. 

‘< It is to be considered, nay, it 1s to be 
known, that there is a method of salting. 
and curing cattle in the very hottest lati- 
tudes, and under the line itself, though the 
secret is as yet in few hands ; and whether 
necessity and money will not open that se- 
cret to France and Spain. 

‘“ It'is to be considered, whether in all 
such cases, many places for supply and 
means of it may not be found, which no 
present foresight can suggest. 

‘ Whether a very hard -season, and -a 
dearth of grain abroad, is not by all think- 
ing men apprehended as a fatal incident to 


‘England, though she is not herself a pre- 


sent sufferer by it, and may be an imme- 
diate gainer by. the exportation of greater 
quantities of corn; since the alarm it gives 


to foreign nations, tends to put them upan — 


measures for enla@ging their tillage, and 
finding means to supply themselves at home 
with grain, which France has lately dene, 
by founding a company, and giving great 
advantages and premiums for raising rice 
in that country. 7 
‘¢ Whether therefore it may be thought 


advisable to urge this distress in any kind ; 
‘and whether it is not adding an incentive 
‘to their endeavours in. this way. 


«¢ Whether from this just consideration, 
all embargoes, or other difficulties-upon 


‘exportation, are not in the nature of the 
thing injurious and absurd... - ‘3 
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- 66 Whether it is beneath a man of sense, 

upon betterconsideration, toreject opinions, 
however warmly he may have espoused 
them, before the state of the question had 
been thoroughly canvassed. | 

«¢ Whether, therefore, there may not be 
great lope, that the act relating to the em- 
bargo will never pass. 

‘¢ And if it sheuld pass, 1. That it ma 
relate to corn only ; a restraint upon whic 
seems to be justified for the present, b 
no other reason but the great want of it 
at home, which our late ill seasons 
threaten. : , 

2. “ That it should not extend either to 


. Treland, or the plantations, who will be in- |. 
fallibly distressed beyond example, and | 


almost to utter ruin by it. 


3. “ That if it must pass, it should be | 


general as to every distinct species, to 


avoid partiality, and increase of ministerial 


power. ee | 
4. ‘. That it should be in the power of 
the crown to relieve it in any one branch. 
of exportation, provided the relicf or the 
restraint be general as to the particular 


branch; because it may be necessary to 


prevent the exportation of corn, and at the 
‘same time fatal to hinder that of other 
provisions. : 
5. * That care be taken to allow the ex- 
port of :corn to Ireland, either from the 
s ertearigae or England; without which 
reland, which does not grow corn enough 
for her home consumption, and is now in 
-great distress from the loss of potatoes by 
the frost, may greatly suffer by famine; 
especially if this winter should be attend- 
ed with more severe weather. | 
_ 46 Upon the whole, it 1s to be hoped that 
men in power, if they should be convinced, 
by these considerations, that they have not 
deserved the applause which has been 
rashly given to this measure, and that it is 
really destructive and dangerous, ‘will be 
generous enough to resign their preten- 
sions to this glory, rather than sacrifice the 
trade and ‘interest of these dominions, by. 
maintaining their first opinion. 


w 

P.S. ‘Itis actually now known, that 
the French have contracted already for 
an annual supply of 6,000 tons, or 
60,000 barrels of beef from Jutland, at 
the rate of 200 weight per barrel, which 
is within 20,000 barrels of the greatest 
quantity ever taken by them from Ire- 
land in times of peace. So that in all 
probability an irrecoverable blow is al- 
ready given to that branch of. trade ; 
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and they have actually contracted with 

Holland for a farther quantity. | 
‘¢‘ Certain advices are received, that the 
French fleets are actually arrived in 
America; which may serve sufficiently 
to evince, that some persons have beaste 
ed too much of their sagacity in impos- 
ing the embargo : the great, and indeed 
only plausible pretence for it, being te 
prevent their navigation thither at this 
critical conjuncture, which it was confi- 
dently affirmed it would effect, | 
This was foretold at a time when the pre- 
judices, in favopr of an embargo, were 
too strong to admit credit to that sug- 
hae ais to be wished, that the 
arther propheey contained in this paper- ’ 
may not likewise be most fatally ac- 
complished.” — - 


Mr. Thompson rose and said: 


Sir ; the crime of exasperating the e 
against their governors, of raising discany 
tent, and exciting murmurs in a time of 
general danger, and of attempting to re- 
present wise and salutary measures, which 
have received the approbation of the whole 
legislature, as mean artifices, contrived 
only to raise the fortunes of some favourites . 
ofthe minister, and uggrandize the officers 
of state by the miseries of the-people, isa 
crime too. enormous to enquire or admit 
any aggravation from rhetoric, and too 


dangerous to hope for any excuse from 


candour and lenity. 


874 


‘ 


To read or hear this Paper is sufficient | 


for a full conviction of its pernicious .ten- \ 
dency, and of the malice of its author; a 
charge not fixed upon particular expres- 
-sions capable of a doubtful meaning, and 
which heat and inadvertency might ca- 
sually have produced, but supported by 
the general design of the whole paper, and 


‘the continued tenor.of the argument, which 
1s evidently mtended to skew that an act 


of government, which cannot but appear 
necessary and seasonable im the present 
state of our aflairs, an act ratified by the 
concurrence of all the.powers of the fem 


‘lature, is nothing but a scheme of avarice 


to grow rich. by oppression. 
Nor is this seandalous ‘libel : written 


with more : confidence and insolence than 
it-is dispersed. :-Not-content, Sir, with 


vilifying the proceedings of the state, the 
author has industriously published his 
calumny.at our door; the time hasi been 
when defamation skulked in secret, .anal 
calumnies against the government were 
dispersed by whispers or private. conmu- 


¢ 
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nication : but this writer adds insults to his 

injuries, and at once reproaches and 
defies us. 

+ }beg leave to move therefore, that. the 
House do censure this Paper as ‘ a mali- 
cious and scandalous libel, highly and most 
injuriously reflecting upon a just and wise 
act of his majesty’s government, and also 
upon the proceedings of both Houses of 
Parliament ; and tending to create jea- 
lousies and discontents in the minds of his 
majesty’s subjects.” I alsomove, ‘“ That 
the author may be ordered to attend, to 
be examined at our bar.” : 

This was unanimously agreed to by the 
House. The door-keeper was alia in, 

‘and being shewn the paper, was asked 
‘from whom hereceived it? Who answered, 
that he believed the person, who delivered 
it to him, was then detained in one of the 
Committee Rooms ; upon which he was 
‘ordered to look for, and fetch him to the 
bar. Mr. Sandys taking notice, that the 

rson was already in custody, said, that 
fe should be glad to know by what av- 
thority. It was not reasonable to punish 
first, and judge afterwards. Upon which 
sir William Yonge replied, ‘‘ That he had 
caused him to be detained, in order to 
know the pleasure of the House; and that 

_ he thought it his duty to secure so enor- 
mous an offender from escaping.” _- 

Soon after the door-keeper brought the 
man in, when he declared, upon exami- 
nation, that his name was William Cooley, 
his profession that of a Scrivener, and 
owned, with great openness, that he was 
the Author. of the Paper. He was then 
asked,. who was the printér, and answered, 
that he printed it himself. Which he ex- 

lained afterwards, by saying, that as he 

ad carried it to the printer’s, he might 
be said, in the general acception of. the 
term, as applied to an author, to be the 

rinter; he then discovered the printer to 
be Hughes in Holborn, and was asked, 
where was the original manuscript, which 
he said he had destroyed, as he did any 
other useless paper. 

It having been observed by some of the 


members, that it was printed in one of the 


Daily Papers, he was asked, who carried 
it thither? And answered, that he carried 
it himself. It was then demanded, what 
he gave for having it inserted, and he an- 
swered, that he gave nothing. _ : 
After many questions, Mr. H..Archer 
desired that he might be asked, Whether 
on the Friday before he was not in the 


Gallery? At which some of the members 
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defeat their own endeavours, an 


_ punishments. 
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expressed their disapprobation, and the 
man being ordered to withdraw, the fol- 
lowing debate ensued upon the propriety 
of the question. © 


Mr. Sandys : | 


Sir; Those who are entrusted by. their 
country with the authority of making laws, 
ought undoubtedly to observe them - with 
the utmost circumspection, lest they should 


date by their example their own decrees. 
There is no part, Sir, of our civil con- 
stitution more’ sacred, none that has been 
more revered by those that have trampled 
upon other forms of justice, and wantoned 
in oppression without restraint, than that 
privilege by which every Briton is ex- 
empted from the necessity of accusing 
himself, and by which he is entitled to 
refuse an answer to any question which 
may be asked, with a view to draw from 
him a confession of an offence, which can- 
not be proved. | 7 , 
Whether this great privilege, Sir, is not, 
violated ; whether the unalienable right of 
a free subject is not infringed, by the ques- 
tion put to the person at our bar, the 
House must-decide. The punishment to 
which intruders are subject by the orders 
of this House, proves that his presence in 
the House is considered as a crime, of 
which, as we have no proof of it, a con- 
fession ought not to be extorted by an 
artful and insidious question, of which he 
may not discover the intention, or the con- 
sequence. Such treatment, Sir, is rather 


f a 
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to be expected by slaves in the inquisition _ 


of Spain, than a Briton at the bar of this 


-House; a House instituted to preserve 


liberty, and to restrain injustice and op- 
pr ession. 


| Mr. Campbell : 


Sir; I cannot but concur with the opi- 
nion of the honourable gentleman, that in 
requiring an answer to this’ question we 
shall expose a man toa punishment against 
whom we have no evidence but what is 
extorted from himself; and consequently 
no knowledge of his crime upon which we 
can proceed to inflict censures or penalties, 
without the manifest infraction of our con- 
stitution. . 

It cannot be imagined, Sir, that he in- 
tends to confess himself guilty of a crime 
of which no proof has been brought, or 
that he will voluntarily subject himself te 
It must therefore follow, 
that he is intrapped in his examination by 


invali- | 
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_ this House, may take into tet) all 
' strangers that shall be found in the 


‘against the 
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an artifice, which, I hope, will never find 
any countenance in this House. 


Mr. Winnington : 


Sir; It is not impossible that the hon. 
gentlemen having not lately looked into 
the orders of the House, may mistake the 
tendency of the question, I therefore move, 
that the order may be read. [The Order 


. being read by the clerk, he proceeded. | 


It is evident,.Sir, that by the order now 
read, the Serjeant at Arms, attending on 


ouse 
or gallery while we are assembled: and 
that this order is not always put in prac- 
tice, must be attributed to thelenity of the 
House. But that this order extends to 
past offences, and subjects any man to im- 
prisonment for having been present in 
some former day, cannot be conceived. 
For how far may such a retrospect be 
extended: Or at what time, after having 
intruded into the House, can any man 
Sr to consider himself as exempt 
rom the danger of imprisonment ? 

Our order, Sir, only decrees present 
punishment for present offences, and there- 


fore, the question asked by the hon. gen- 


tleman may be insisted on without scruple, 
and answered without hazard. Let ‘then 
the hon. gentlemen reserve their laudable 
zeal for our constitution till it shall be in- 
vaded by more important occasions. 


Mr. Sandys: 


Sir; wat victory the hon. gentleman 
imagines himself to have gained, or whence 
proceeds all his wantonness of exultation, 
I am not.able to discover. The question 
only relates to the interpretation of one of 
our own orders, and is therefore not of the 
highest importance ; nor can his success 
in so trivial a debate entitle him to great 
applause from others, or produce in a per- 


son of his abilities, any uncommon satis- | 
_ faction to himself. 


But whatever may be the pleasure of 
the victory, it must at least be gained be- 
fore it can be celebrated; and it is by no 
means evident that he has yet any reason 
to assure himself of conquest. 

His interpretation, Sir, of the order, 
which he has so confidently laid before the 
House, seems to me to have no foundation 
in reason or justice; for if it be an offence 
House to be present at our 
consultations, and that offence be justly 
punishable, why should any man be ex- 


-anpt from a just censure by an accidental 
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escape ? Or what makes the difference be- 
tween this crime and any other, that this. 
alone must be immediately punished, or. 
immediately obliterated ; and that a lucky: 
flight is equivalent to innocence? 

t is surely, Sir, more rational: to be-. 
lieve, that the House may punish any 
breach of its orders at a distant time; that 
if our censure is once eluded, it.may be 
afterwards enforced; and, therefore, that. 
the question put to the person at the bar 
ought not to be asked, because it cannot 
safely be answered. 7 


Mr. Pulteney : - 


Sir; I cannot but conceive that our or- 
der may extend its influence beyond the 
present moment, and that. intrusions may 
be punished by the House on another da 
than that on which they were committed, 

I am so far, Sir, from being of opinion, 
that to make the execution of this order 
valid, the House must sit without inter- 
ruption from the time of the offence to 
that of the punishment, that if the gentle- _ 
men in the gallery were to be taken into. 
custody, I should advise the serjeant to: 
wait till the House should break up, and - 
seize them as they should come out.. 


Sir Waliam Yonge : 


Sir; if any such punishment were 
now intended, I should advise the gentle-. 
men in the gallery to retire, indeed, but 
not to hide themselves like felons, or men, 
proscribed hy proclamation; for as the 
power of seizing any man in the House is 
sufficient to secure us from intrusion, there. 
is no reason to extend it farther ; and pe- 
nalties are not without reason to be in« 
flicted, neither has the House ever coveted. 
the power of oppressing ; and what else is. 
unnecessary punishment ? | 

If, therefore, an intruder is not seized in® 
the act of intrusion, he cannot legally be 
imprisoned for it. . And any of the 
strangers who now hear this debate, may 
retire to a very small distance from the. 
House, and set the serjeant of arms at de- 
flance. | | 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; whether the question be proper or - 
not, it.seems very unnecessary to debate ; 
because, however it be answered, it can- 
not be of great importance ; the man hae. 
already confessed himself the author of the 
libel, and may, therefore, be punished. 
without farther examination. en 
_ That he is the real author, Sir, I am not 
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indeed convinced by his assertion, with 
whatever confidence it was made; for so 
far as his appearance enables me to judge 
of his education and sphere of life, it is not 
probable that he should be much versed in 
political enquiries, or that he should en- 


gage im the discussion of questions like 
” this 


a 


- when the 
' which their complaisance for themselves 


_° There appears, Sir, in the b iaaee before 
‘ us, a more extensive knowle 


ge of facts, 
@ more accurate attention to commerce, 


_ more artful reasoning, and a more elevated 
stile, than it is reasonable to expect from 


this man, whom, without pretending to 
circumscribe the limits of his capacity, or 
the compass of his knowledge, I am, for 
tiny part, inclined to look upon as an agent 
to some other person of higher station, 


and greater accomplishments. 
+ Jt is not uncommon, Sir, for gentlemen 
‘to exercise their abilities an 


employ 
their pens upon political questions, and 
have produced any thing, 


equally hinders them from owning and 


suppressing, they are known to procure 


some person of inferior rank to take upon 
him in public the eharacter of the author, 
and to stand the danger of the pfrosecu- 
tion, contenting themselves with the ap- 
Sepa and admiration of their chosen 
iends, whom they trust with the im- 
portant secret, and with whom they sit 
and laugh at the conjectures of the public 
and the ignorance of the ministry. 
’ This, Sir, is a frequent practice, not 
only with those who have no other em- 
pay bei but’as I have sufficient reasons 
to believe, among some gentlemen, who 
have seats in this House, gentlemen whose 
abilities and knowledge qualify them to 
ferve the public in characters much su- 
perior to that of lampooners of the go- 


“vernment. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


i Sir; whether the man who confessed 


himself the author of the paper has ac- 
cused himself of what he did not commit, 
or has ingenuously and openly discovered 
the truth, it is beyond my penetration ab- 
solutely to decide; the frankness and un- 
concern with which he made the declara- 
tion, give it at least the appearance of 
truth, nor do I ‘discover any reason for 
doubting his sincerity. Is there any im- 
probability in the nature of the fact that 
should incline us to suspect his veracity ? 
{s there any apparent advantage to be 


* gained by assuming a false character? 


% 
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Neither of those circumstances can be pro-— 


duced against him; and an assertion is to 
be admitted for its own sake, when there is 
nothing to invalidate it. > 
But the hon. gentleman, Sir, appears. to 
haveavery particular reason for his doubte ; 
a reason which will, I hope, have no 
weight with any but himself. By deny- 
ing the paper to this man, he gives 
room for conjecture and suspicion te 
range far and wide, and wanton with 
whatever characters he shall think proper 
subjects for his emusement. .An author 
is now to be sought, and many diverting 
arguments may be brought by the dullest 
enquirer for fixing it upon one man, or 
denying it to another. - 
he hen. gentleman, Sir, has given us 
a bold specimen of this kind of wit, by in- 
-sinuating that it is the produetion of some 
one of the members of this House; a con- 
jecture of which I am not able to find the 
foundation, and therefore imagine, that 
raillery rather than argument ‘was in- 
tended. But let the honourable gentle- 
man recollect, that the chief excellence of 
aah is politeness, to which he has sure- 
ly paid little regard, in supposing that 
what has been unanimously condemned as 
@ libel, has one of those who censured it 
for its author. 
If I am particularly hinted. at in this 
sagacious conjecture, I take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring that. I am equally .ig- 
norant of the whole affair with any other 
gentleman in this House; that I never 
saw the paper, till it was delivered:to me at 
the door, nor the author till he appeared 
at the bar. Having thus cleared myself 


from this aspersion, I declare it as my ~ 


opinion, that every gentleman in the 
House can: safely purge himself in the 
same manner ; for I cannot conceive, that 
any of them can have written a. libel: like 
this. There. are, indeed, some passages 
which would not disgrace the greatest 
abilities, and some maxims true’ in them- 
selves, though perhaps fallaciously ap- 
plied, and at least such an appearance of 
reasoning and knowledge, as sets the writer 
far above the level of the contemptible 
scribblers of ministerial vindications: a 
herd of wretches, whom neither informa- 
tion can enlighten, nor affluence elevate ; 
low drudges of scurrility, whose scandal 
is harmless for want of wit, and whose 
opposition is only troublesome from the 
pertinaciousness of stupidity. 

_ Why such immense sums are distributed 
amongst these reptiles, it is scarce pom 
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Bible not to enquire ; for if cannot be ima- 


_ gined that those who pay them ss Ps any 
support from their abilities. If their 
patrons would read their writings, their 
salaries would quickly be withdrawn ; for 
a. few pages would convince them, that 
they can neither attack nor defend, neither 
raise any man’s reputation by their pane- 

_.. ytic, nor destroy it by their defamation. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


. Sir; I hope it is not expected, that the 
heat with which one class of our. political 
writers have been attacked by the honour- 
able gentleman, should engage me to un- 
dertake their defence with the same ear- 
nestness. I have neithgr interest enough 
in the question to awaken my passions, nor 
curiosity or leisure sufficient for such an 
examination of the writings on each side, 
as is necessary, before the superiority of 
an author above his brethren can be justly 
asserted. 

It is no part, Sir, of my employment or 
amusement, to compare their arguments, 
or to balance their abilities ; nor do I often 
read the papers of either party, except 
when I am informed by some that have 
more inclination to such studies than my- 
self, that they have risen by some accident 
above their common level. 

'. Yet, that I- may not appear entirely to 
desert the question, I cannot forbear to 
say, that I have never from these accidental 
Inspections of their performances, dis- 
covered any reason to exalt the authors 
who write against the administration, to a 
higher degree of reputation than their. op- 
ponents. That-any of them deserve loud 
applauses, I cannot assert, and am afraid 
that all, which deserves tq be preserved of 
_ the writings on either side, may be: con- 

tracted to a very few volumes, 

The writers for the opposition appear 
to me to be nothing more than the echoes 
of their predecessors, or, what is still more 
despicable, of themselves, and to. have pro- 
' duced nothing in the last seven years, which 
had not been said seven years before, 

- I may, perhaps, be thought by some 
~ gentlemen of each class, to speak con- 
temptuously of their advocates, nor shall I 
think my own opinion less just for such a 
censure ; for the reputation of controversial 
- writers arises, generally, from the prepos- 
session of their readers in favour of the 
opinions which they endeavour to defend. 
Men easily admit the force of an argument 
which tends to support notions, that it 
is their interest to diffuse, and readily find 
{VOL, XI, ] 
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wit and spirit in a satite pointed at cha- 


-racters which they desire to depress. But 


to the opposite party, and: even to them- 
selves, when their passions: have subsided, 
and their interest is disunited from. the 
question, those arguments appear only loud 
assertions, or ‘empty sophistry ; and that 
wit, which was clamorously praised, dis- 
covers itself to be only impudence or low 
conceits; the spirit evaporates, and the 
malignity only remains, : 

If we consider, Sir, what opposition of 
character’ is necessary to constitute 2 po- 
litical writer, it will not be wondered, that 
so few excel in that undertaking. -He that 
will write well in politics, must at the same 
time have a complete knowledge of the 
question, and time to digest his thoughts 
into method, and polish his stile into ele- 
gance; which is little less than to say, he 
must be at once a man of business, and @ 
man of leisure; for political transactions 
are not easily understood, but by those 
who are engaged in them, and the art of 
writing is not attainable without long prac 
tice, and sedentary application. | 

,Thus it happens that political writings 
are generally defective. For they are 
drawn up by men unacquainted with public 
business, and who can therefore only amuse 
their readers with fallacious recitals, spe- 
cious sophistries, or an agreeable stile; or 
they are the hasty productions of busy 
negociators, who, though they cannot but 
excel the other class of writers in that 
which is of most importance, the know- 
ledge of their subject, are yet rarely at 
leisure to display that knowledge to. ad- 
vantage, or add grace to solidity, | 

Writers of the latter sort appear but 
seldom, and most of our political papers 
are the amusements of Jeisure, or the ex- 
pedients of want. Saas. 

Whether the paper, now before us, is 
the produce of ease, or of necessity, I shall 
not determine; I have already offered my 
opinion, that the man who claims it, is not 
the author, nor do I discover any reason 
for changing my sentiment: The question 
is a question merely of conjecture, since 
neither I, nor the hon. gentleman. attempt 
to offer any demonstrative proofs of. our 
opinion. If he has any to produce in 
favour of his own notions, let him lay them. 
before you, but let him always forbear to 
impute to me- assertions. which [ never 
uttered, and beware of representing meas 
declaring that I believe this paper the 
composition of some members of this 
House. om | 
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It was then debated, whether this of- 
fence should be punished by the authority 
of the House, or referred to the cogni- 
zance of some of the courts of West- 
minster hall. 


Mr. Howe : 


Sir; It is the duty of every part of the 
legislature, not only to preserve the whole 
system of our government unaltered and 
unimpaired, but to attend particularly to 
the support of their own privileges, privi- 
leges not conferred upon them by our an- 
cestors, but for wise purposes. e 

It is the privilege of this House that we, 
and we only,are the judges of our own 
rights, and we only, therefore, can assign 
the proper punishment when they shall be 
presumptuously invaded. ae 

If we remit this offender, who has at- 
témpted to debase the House in the opinion 
of the nation, to any inferior court, we 
allow that court to determine by the pu- 
nishment that shall be inflicted, the im- 
portance of this assembly, and the value of 
the collective character of this House. 

It therefore concerns us, in regard to 
our own dignity, and to the privileges of 
our successors, that we retain the cogni- 
zance of this crime in our own hands, in 
which it is placed by perpetual prescrip- 
sion and the nature of our constitution. — 


__ Ordered, “ That William Cooley hav- 

ing. confessed himself to be Author and 
Publisher of a malicious and scandalous 
libel, intitled, ‘ Considerations upon the 
‘Embargo on Provision of Victual,’ be 
for’his said offence committed to his Ma- 
jesty’s gaol of Newgate.”’ 


Sir William Yonge then said: 


Sir; I am pleased with finding that the 
malice and indecency of° this libel, has 
raised in the House a just resentment, and 
that the wretch, wlio with a confidence so 
steady, and such appearance of satisfac- 
tion in his countenance, confesses, or ra- 
ther proclaims himself the author, is treat- 
ed as he deserves. But let us not forget 
that the same degree of guilt always re- 
quires the same punishment, and, that 
when the author of scandal is in prison, the 

rinter and propagator of it ought not to 
e at liberty. 

The printer of the Daily News is surely 
the-proper object of your indignation, who 
inserted'this libel in his paper, without the 
fondness of an author, and without the 
temptation of a bribe ; a bribe, by the help 
of which it is usual to circulate scuriility. | 
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To this man the expence or labour of 
aspersing the government was recompensed 
by the pleasure, and he could not prevail 
on himself to omit any opportunity of in- 
censing the people, and exposing at once 
the whole legislature to censure and con- 
tempt. | , : 

Those, therefore, that have concurred 


in the imprisonment of the author, will | 
doubtless join with me in requiring the at- 


tendance of his officious accomplice, and I 
cannot forbear expressing my hopes, that 
he will not meet with kinder treatment. - 


It is far from being the first offence. of 


his licentious press; and the lenity of the 
government, by which he has been so long: 
A ahs has had nos other effect upon him, 
than to add confidence to his malice, and 
incite him to advance from one degree of 


ha ean to another. 


e has for several weeks persisted in 


misrepresenting the intention of the em- - 


bargo, by letters pretended to be written- 
by friends of the government, who are in- 
jured by it. He has vented his insinua- 
tions as hitherto with impunity, so, as it 
appears, without fear. It is time, there- 
fore, to disturb his security, and restrain 
him from adding one calumny to another. 


Sir John Barnard: — 7 


Sir; the end of punishment is to pre 
vent a repetition of the same crime both in 
the offender, and in those who may have 
the same inclinations, and when that end. 
is accomplished, all farther severities have 
an appearance rather of cruelty than jus- 
tice. ; : 

By punishing the author of this libel, we 


have, in my opinion, sufficiently secured | 


our dignity from any future attacks; we 


have crushed the head of the canfederacy, ~ 


and prevented the subordinate agents from 


executing their malice. Printers can de | 


no injury without authors: and if no man 


shall dare to write a libel, it is not worthy — 


our enquiry how many may be inclined to 
publish it. 


But if the printer must jacana be 
the 


punished before the resentment o 


House can be satisfied; if-it shall not be _ 


thought sufficient to punish him without 
whose assistance the other could not have 
offended; let us, at least, confine our ani- 
madversion to the present fault, without 
tracing back his life for past misdemea- 
nors, and charging him. with accumulated 
wickedness ; Ee if a man’s whole life 
is to be the subject of judicial enquiries, 


when he shall appear at the bar of this 


BP 
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-: House, the most innocent will have reason 


to tremble when they approach it. 


Even with regard, Sir,'to the offence of | 


‘which he is now accused, somewhat may, 
‘perhaps, be said in extenuation of his guilt, 
which I do not offer to gratify any per- 
sonal affection or regard for him, to whom 
Tam equally a stranger -with any other 
‘gentleman in this House, but to prevent a 
punishment which may be hereafterthought 
‘disproportioned to the crime. ; 

t is, Sir, to be remembered, that he 
‘was not the original printer of the libel, 


which he only reprinted from a paper, 


of which he knew that it was to be dis- 
persed at our door, and in which he could 
not naturally suspect any seditious or dan- 
‘gerous assertions to be contained. It is, 
therefore, probable that he fell into the 
offence by ignorance, or, at worst, by in- 
advertency; and, as his intention was 
not criminal, he may properly be spared. 


. Mr. Winnington: 


- “Sir; Icannotbutthinkthehon. gentleman. 


betrayed by his zeal for the defence of this 


man, into some assertions not to be sup-; 


ported by law orreason. If it be innocent 
to print a paper once printed, will it not 
inevitably follow, that the most enormous 
insults on the crown itself, the most sedi- 
tious invectives, and most dangerous posi- 
tions, may be dispersed through the whole 
empire, without any danger but to the 
original printer? And what reason, Sir, 
can be assigned, why that which is crimi- 
nal in one man, should be innocent in 
another? . : | 
._ ‘Nor is this the only position which had 
been advanced contrary to the laws of our 
‘country ; for it has been asserted, that the 
general character of an offender is a consi- 
deration foreign from that of his imme- 
diate crime; and that whatever afy man’s 
past life had been, he is ony to be judged 
according to the evidence for the offence, 
which is then the subject of examinatioh. 
How much this opinion is. donsistent 


_. with the practice of our courts, a very 


slight knowledge of their methods of pro- 
ceeding, will readily discover. Is any vil- 
lain there conyicted but by the influence 
of his character? And is not the chief 
question at a trial the past conduct of the 
person at the bar? 


_ Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; I rise up only to answer a ques- 
tion, which is, whether properly or not, 
put to me, and hope the irregularity will 
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I am asked, whether it is not the chief 
ema at the bar of our courts of justice, 

hat is the character of the prisoner ? 
And cannot but feel some amazement that 
any man should be so ignorant of common 
proceedings, and so much unacquainted 
with the execution of our laws, as to have 
admitted a notion so chimerical. : 

The character of the prisoner is never 


examined, except when it is pleaded by 
himself, and witnesses are produced to of- 
fer testimony in his favour; that plea, like 


all others, is then to be examined, and 
sometimes confuted by contrary evidence. ° 
But the character of a criminal, though. it 

may be urged by himself as a proof of his 
innocence, is never to be. mentioned by 
his prosecutor as an aggravation or proof 
of his guilt. It is not required by the law, © 
that the general character of a criminal, 
but that the particular evidence of the 
crime, with which he stands charged, 
should be examined ; nor is his character 
ever mentioned but by his own choice. | 


Sir Wiliam Yonge: 


Sir; to prove the malignity of the inten- 
tion with which this libel was inserted in 
the daily paper, it cannot be improper to 
observe, that the embargo had been, for 
many days past, the favourite topic of this 
printer, and that, therefore, it was not by 
accident that he admitted so zealous an 
advocate for his opinions to be seasonably 
assisted by the circulation of his paper, but 
that he doubtless was delighted with an 
opportunity of dispersing sedition by means 
of greater abilities than his own. 

Nor can it be justly pleaded, Sir, in his 
favour, that he was.encouraged to publish 
it by the confidence with-which he saw it 
dispersed ; for it was printed by him in the 
morning, and not brought hither till the 
afternoon. I cannot, therefore, but con- 
clude, that his intentjons were agreeable 
to his practice, and that he deserves to 
accompany the author in his present con- 
finement. | 7 


Mr. Campbell : 


Sir ;'I hope it will not be imputed to me 
as a disregard of the government, orneglect 
of the honour of this House, that I declare 
myself on all occasions like this, inclined 
to lenity, and think it necessary always to 
proce by regular methods, and known 

orms of justice, not by capricious deter- 
minations, and orders variable at pleasure 
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I opposed the imprisonment of the man 
who just now appeared at the bar of our 
House, and am still more unwilling to pro- 
ceed to severities against another, who is 
criminal only in-a subordinate degree. 
The loudest declaimeérs against those men 
cannot have stranger detestation of fals- 
hood and sedition than myself; but how- 
-ever flagrant may be the crimes, they my 
be punished with unjustifiable rigour, and, 


‘in my opinion, we have already proceeded | 


‘with severity sufficient to discourage any 
other attempts of the same kind. 
: Whether it will promote the advantage 
of the public, and the efficacy of our deli- 
'berations, to deter any man from the com- 
mon practice of giving us information by 
delivering papers at our door, must be 
considered by the House. 
Nor is it less worthy of our most atten- 
tive enquiry, whether ‘it is not more rea- 
sonable to prosecute this offender in the 
common forms of justice, than to punish 
him by any act of uncontrollable, unac- 
countable authority? Whether it is not 
,~ More reasonable to have him prosecuted 
before a judge unprejudiced, and a disin- 
terested jury, than to act at once as party, 
evidence, and judge. I have no desire, 
Sir, of diminishing the privileges of this 


House ; and yet, less would I contribute to . 


establish any precedents of unlimited 
_ power, or arbitrary punishments. 


Mr. Altorney General ; 


Sir; whence-so much tenderness can 
arise for an offender of this kind, I am at 
a loss to discover; nor am I able to con- 
ceive any argument that can be produced 
for exempting from punishment the printer 
of a paper, which has been already. de- 
termined by the vote of the House, to be 
a scandalous hbel, tending to promote 
sedition. 

It has been, indeed, agreed, that there 

, @re contained in the paper some true po- 
sitions, and some ,passages innocent at 
least, and perhaps euional and seasonable. 
But this, Sir, is nothing more than to say, 
that the paper, flagitious as it is, might 
have been swelled to a greater degree of 
impudence and scurrility; that what is 
already too heinous to be borne, might by 
greater virulence become more enormous. 

If no wickedness, Sir, is to be checked 
till it has attained the greatest height at 
which it can possibly arrive, our courts of 
criminal judicature may be shut up as use- 
less; and if a few innocent paragraphs 

' will palliate a libel, treason may be written 
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and dispersed without danger or restraint’; 
for what libel was ever so crowded with 
sedition, that a few periads. might not 
have been selected, which, upon this prin- 
ciple, might have secured. it from censure. 


The danger of discouraging intelligence ~ 


from being offered at the door of our 
House, does not alarm me with any.appre- 
hensions of disadvantage to the nation ; for 
I have not so mean an opinion of the wis- 
dom of thig assembly, as to imagine that 
they can receive any assistance from 
the informations of these officious instruc- 
tors, who ought, in my opinion, Sir, ra- 
ther to be taught by some parliamentary 
censure to know their own station, than to 
be encouraged to neglect their proper em- 
ployments, for the sake of directing their 
governors. : 

When bills, Sir, are depending, by 
which either the interest of the nation, or 
of particular men, may be thought to be 
endangered, it is indeed the.incontestable 
right of every Briton to offer his Petition 


at the bar of the House, and to deliver the 


reasons upon which it is founded. This 
isa privilege of an unalienable kind, and 
which is never to be infringed or denied ; 
and this may always be supported without 
countenancing anonymous intelligence, or 


receiving such papers as the authors of 


them are afraid or ashamed to own, and 


|which théy, therefore, employ meaner 


hands to distribute. 
Of this kind, Sir, undoubtedly, is the 


paper now under our consideration, of 
which I am far from imagining that it was 


drawn up by the man'who declares himself 
the writer, and am therefore convinced of 
the necessity of calling the printer to the 
bar, that whatever the lenity er justice of 
this assembly may determine with regard 
to his punishment, he may be examined 
with respect to the real authors of the 
libel; and that our resentment: may fall 
upon him, who has endeavoured to shelter 
hitnself by exposing another. 


Mr. Ord : 


Sir; I am inclined to believe, that the 
persons associated in writing and dis- 
persing this paper, whosoever they may be, 
are of no high rank, or considerable in- 
fluence : as it is not likely that any man 
who had much to hazard, would expose 
himself to the resentment of the whole le- 
gislature ; but let us not for that reason 
exert our superiority in wanton punish- 
ments, or tyrannize merely because we 


cannot be resisted. Letus remember that 
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the same justice and the same humanity is 
due to the meanest, as the highest of our 


‘fellow: subjects; and that. there is even 


less necessity of rigorous measures, as the 
attack is less.formidable. 

- But, Sir, there is one motive to modera- 
tion that has seldom been found less effi- 
cacious than the consideration of the laws 
of justice or humanity. We ought to be 
withheld jby regard to our posterity, and 


even to ourselves, from any exorbitant ex- 


tension of our privileges.. We know, that 
authority once exerted, is claimed after- 
wards by prescription. And who knows 
by what sudden rotation of power, he may 
himself suffer by a precedent which he 
has concurred to establish, and feel the 
weight of that oppressive power which he 
first granted for the punishment ,of an- 
other. : 


_ Mr. Howe: 


Sir; I am always. unwilling to oppose 
any proposal of lenity and forbearance, nor 
have now any intention of heightening the 
guilt of this man by cruel exaggerations, 
or inciting the House to rigour and perse- 
cution. 


But let us remember, Sir, that justice | 


and mercy are equally to be regarded, 
and while we pity the folly of a misguided, 
or perhaps, a thoughtless offender, let us 
not suffer ourselves to be betrayed by our 
compassion, to injure outselves and our 
posterity. 

This House, Sir, has always claimed and 
exerted the privilege of judging of every 
offence against itself; a privilege so long 
established, and so constantly exercised, 
that I doubt whether the inferior courts of 
judicature will take cognizance of an attack 
upon us; for how can they venture to 
decide oper a question of such import- 
ance, without any form or precedent for 
their proceedings. , | 

There seems also to be at this time, Sir, 
an uncommon necessity for tenaciousness 
of our privileges, when as some whispers 
which have been wafted from the other 
House inform‘us, a motion has been made 
in terms, which might imply the subordi- 
nation of this assembly, an assertion with- 
out foundation either in reason or justice, 


. and which I shall always oppose as de- 


structive to our rights, and dangerous to 
our constitution. : 

Let us therefore, Sir, retain in our hands 
the cognizance of this affair; and let the 
criminal either suffer his punishment from 
our sentence, or owe his pardon to our 
mercy. 


sé Considerations upon the Embargo.” 
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Ordered: That J. Meres, printer of the 
said Daily Paper, intitled ‘“ The Daily 
Post,’’ in which is contained the said malix 
cious and scandalous libel, do attend this 
Also, That the said 
Hughes, printer in Holborn; and the 
clerk to the press belonging to the said J. 
Meres, do likewise attend. 


Dec. 3. J. Meres, attending accordin 
to order, was called in; and the printed 
Paper intituled ‘¢ The Daily-Post,”? &c. 


being shewn to him at the bar; and it 
being proposed, that he should be asked, ' 


Whether he printed tlrat paper; he was 
ordered to withdraw. And the question 
peg pue That Jobn Meres be againcalled 
in, and asked, Whether he be the person 
who printed the Paper, &c. The House 
divided. Ayes 220. Noes163. Soit was 
resolved in the affirmative. 


Then the said J. Meres was again called 
in; and that question being asked, he con- 
fessed, That he printed the said paper; 
and that so much thereof as contains the 
matter complained of, was printed from a 
printed paper, left for him with one of his 
servants: a written copy of which was on 
Thursday last brought to him by William 
Cooley, in order to be printed by the next 


morning ; but hot then printed, for want of . 


time. And being again asked, What he 


had to say in his justification or excuse for — 


penning the said paper; he said, That as 
e had before printed several other things, 
which he had received.from the same 
persen, which had. not given offence, he 
printed that; which he should not have 
printed, if he had thought it would have 
given offence to this House; and that he 
did not print afterwards in the Daily-Post 


the rest of the said paper, so left with one | 


of his servants; having heard, that it had 
given offence to this House.—And then he 
again withdrew. ' | 


Ordered, That John Meres, having con- 
fessed, That he is the person who printed 


‘the paper, intituled, ‘* The Daily-Post,”® 


&c. be, for his said offence, taken into the 
custody of the serjeant at arms attending 
this House. | _ 


A motion was made, and the question 


being put, That an humble Address be . 


presented to his majesty, that he will be 
pleased to give directions to his Attorney- 
General to prosecute at law the said John 
Meres, for having printed the paper, inti- 
tuled, ‘* The Daily-Post,”’ &c, The House 
divided. Ayes J8. Noes 145.. Seit was 


resolved in the affirmative. 
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John Hughes, printer in Holborn, at- 
tending according td order, he was called 
in, and the Paper brought up yesterday to 
the table, intituled, ‘« Considerations upon 
the Embargo on Provision of Victual,”’ 
being shewn to him at the bar, he con- 
fessed, That he did print the same by the 


direction of William Cooley, who brought, 


to him awritten copy thereof on Thursday 
Jast at night, to be printed by the next 
‘morning, in order to be delivered to the 
members of this House, as he was informed 
by the said William Cooley : for whom he 
. did, about two years ago, print a case in 
parliament. And in his farther excuse, he 
said, That he read the title of the said 
paper, and no more ; and that, having been 
ten years in business, he had never given 
offence before, and was sorry for what had 
now happened. And then he withdrew. 


A motion was made, and the question 
being put, That John Hughes, having 
confessed, that he is the person who print- 
. ed the paper, intituled, ‘‘ Considerations 
upon the Embargo on Provision of Vic- 
tual, &c.’? be, for his said offence, taken 
‘into the custody of the serjeant at arms at- 
tending this House. The House divided : 
Ayes 148; Noes 75. So it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 


Dec. 4. A Petition from the said John 
Hughes having been presented expressing 
his sorrow for the offence, whereby he 
had_ justly incurred the displeasure of the 
House, and praying to be discharged, he 

- was brought to the bar on the following 
day, received a reprimand on bis knees, 
and was ordered to be discharged, paying 
his fees. 


Dec. 12. Lord Barrington presented a 
Petition from J. Meres the printer of the 
Daily Paper, expressing his sorrow, pro- 
mising all possible care not to offend for 
the future, and praying to be discharged. 
This Petition being read, a motion was 
‘made, that the serjeant at arms do carry 
the Petitioner to some court of law, to 
give security for his appearance to the 

rosecution to be carried on against him 

y the Attorney General, which done, 
that he be discharged, paying his fees. 
Upon which, 3 

Sir William Yonge said : 

Sir; I know not for what reason this 
enormous offender is entitled to so much 
regard, or by what interest he has engaged 
so many, who, I doubt not, abhor his 
crimes, to pity his sufferings. 
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[soe 


and seduced into the. commission of this 


offence by artifice, -or persuasion, his act 


might have been reasonably considered ra- 
ther as an error than a crime, and: it might 
have been proper to treat with lenity a de- 
linquent neither obstinate nor malicious. - 
But how, Sir, can this plea be urged in. 
favour of a man, whose daily employment 
it has been, for these two years past, to 


misrepresent the public measures, to | 


disperse scandal, and excite rebellion, who 
has industriously propagated every mur- 
mur of discontent, and preserved every 
whisper of malevolence from perishing in 
the birth? 
The proper judge, Sir, of this affair, is 


his Majesty’8 attorney general, who is not _ 


now ig the House. .I am' therefore, for 
detaining him in custody, and for referring 
the consideration of farther proceedings 
against him to that gentleman whose pro- 
per province it is to prosecute for the 
crown. — ; 


Mr. Waller : 


Sir; it is undoubtedly the duty of every 
man to oppose the introduction of new 


laws, and methods of oppression and se- . 


verity, which our constitution does not 
admit; and what else is the mention of a 
prisoner’s character as an aggravation of 
his present offence? oa 

It is well known, and has been already 
asserted, upon this occasion, that in the 
lower courts of justice, though the prisoner 
may plead his*character in his own defence, 
his prosecutor is not at liberty to produce . 
it to his disadvantage. Even those who 
are cited to the bar for murder or ‘for’ 
treason, are tried only by the evidence of 
that crime for which they are indicted. — 

That this House is not bound to strict 
forms, and is not accountable for the ex- 
ercise of its power, is easily granted; but 
authority cannot change the nature of 


things, and what is unjust in a lower court,” _ 


would be in us not less unjust, though it 
may not be punishable. | 

t was replied that this question had been 
before sufficiently discussed. The At- 
torney General not being present, on a di- 
vision the debate wasadjourned to the L5th. 
Ayes 147; Noes 131. 


Dec. 15. Lord Barrington proposed 
that the adjourned’ debate might be re- 
sumed, and several members interceded for 
the petitioner, that he might be released ; 
to which it was objected, that it was not. 
proper to release him,. unless an informa-. 
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tion was lodged against him, without 


which he could not be held to bail; and 


_ the question being put, whether. he should 


_ be released, was determined in the negative. 
Ayes 93; Noes 131. 


January 22, 1741. A Petition of Wil- 
liam Cooley, a prisoner in Newgate, was 
resented to the House, setting forth, 
That the Petitioner was, by order of the 
House, of the 2d of December last, com- 


‘ mitted prisoner to his majesty’s gaol of 
. Newgate, &c. and representing to the 


House, That: the Petitioner heartily be- 
‘wails his having incurred the displeasure 
of the House, and humbly begs leave to 
give the strongest and most solemn as- 
surances of his never giving the least of- 
fence for the future; and that by means 
of his long confinement, and: the incle- 
mency of the season, he is reduced to the 
greatest misery and distress, not having 
even sufficient sustenance to support life: 


_ and therefore praying the House to ba 


him, on his knees, to implore pardon for 


. his said offence; and that he may be dis- 


charged from his said confinement. 


Ordered that the said W. Cooley be 
brought to the bar of this House to-morrow 
morning, in order to his being discharged 
eutofcustody. : 


January 23. W. Cooley was, according 
to order, brought to the bar; where he 
upon his knees, received a reprimand from 
the Speaker; and was ordered to be dis- 
charged out of custody, paying his fees. 


Feb. 10. A Petition of John Meres, 
Printer, was presented to the House, and 
read; setting forth, That the Petitioner 
was, by order of this House, of the 3d of 
December last, committed into the custod 
of the serjeant at arms attending this 
House, for having printed the paper, in- 
tituled, ‘The Daily Post,” &c. That the 
Petitioner most heartily bewails his having 


Incurred the displeasure of this House, 


and hopes his discontinuing to pririt the 


remainder of the said paper will be judged. 


as it really was, an instance of his un- 
willingness to give any offence: that the 
aaa ismiserably reduced by his con- 


nement, having tired out all his friends, |. 


by borrowing money from them, for his, 
and the support of his wife and several 
small children, who are become great ob- 
jects of charity; and that it is uncertain 


what pains and penalties m&y be inflicted” 


on the Petitioner, in consequence of the 


waid address for prosecution, gverand above: 


“ Considerations upon the Embargo.”* | 
what he at present labours under by-hie 
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expensive confinement: and therefore 
praying the mercy of the House, in con- 
sidergtion of the premises, to interpose, by 


preventing him being made so great an: 


object of severity, by double punishment ; 
and to order him to be brought before 


some justice of the court of King’s bench, 


to enter into recognizances for his appear- 
ing and taking his trial at the bar of the 
said court (and the rather for that, if he 
be not so admitted before the last: day of 


this term, he cannot have any other relief _ 


till the next term, as he is informed), or 
to make such other order, in the eti- 
tioner’s behalf, as to the House shall seem 


‘meet. 


Ordered, That John Meres, now in 
custody of the serjeant at arms attending. 
this House, be discharged out of custody, 
paying his fees, upon giving the usual se- 
curity, in order to be forth,coming, to 
answer the prosecution which this House 
has addressed his majesty to give directions 
to his Attorney-General to carry on agajnst 


the said John Meres, and that the said 


serjeant do carry the said John Meres, for 
that purpose, where he shall be directed b 
Mr. Attorney-General. : 


April 8. Mr. George Heathcote offered 
saiothee Petition in behalf of the said John. 
Meres, representing, that the-fees amount- 
ing to 1210. he was not able to pay them, 
that,,therefore, he hoped the House would 
consider his case ; but the Petition was not 


allowed to be brought up. He therefore 


continued in 


n custody until the end of the 
session. i. = 


_ Debate in the Lords on the State of the 


Army: and on a Resolution against aug- 


menting tt by Regiments.*] Dec.9. The 


order of the day being read for taking 


the State of the Army into consideration, — 


_ The Duke of Argyle rose and said:+ 


My lords; as the present situation of 
our affairs may require an Augmentation of 


*From the Gentleman’s Magazine : com- 
piled by Dr. Johnson. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 
Dec. 9.. Debate on the State of the Army. 


Argyle If the people of this nation were te _ 


examine whether they are most indebted to the 
ministry for their negociations in time of peace, 


or their military preparations and prosecution. 


‘of the war, they’ might be greatly at a Joss, 


(son: 
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aur Forces, and, as the success of our arms, 
and the preservation of our liberties ma 
equally depend upon the manner in whic 
the new forces shall be raised, there is, in 
my opinion, no question more worthy the 
attention of this august assembly, than 


but will agree unanimously, that-take the ad- 


ministration for all in all, it is altogether 
“inimitable. The number and strength of our 
allies, the payment of our debts, the diminution 
of our taxes, and increase of our riches during 
the short peace we have had, the encourage- 
ment of our trade and merchants, the conduct 
of our navy, the frugal management of the 


small sums that could be afforded, the excellent. 


condition our ships are in—these things make 
~it impossible to say without a blush, that there 
ever was or can be such another administratiun. 
It is strange that their self-denymg modesty 
should prevent our having the evidences laid 
hefore us, which must have made the authors 
or author of all our happiness the Darling of 
the People. We have inteed been indulged 


with some papers relating to the Army: it is. 


‘ unhappy they should have been so long in 


drawing up. The town says, a question upon 


raising New Regiments is soon to come betore 
the House. Perhaps it was not thought pro. 
that this House should consider that matter 
till the other had determinedit. Another Paper 
should have been called for; and it is strange a 
ministry so fond of Enquiries had not called for 
it, on account of the expence the nation hath 
been put to by the late necessary encampment. 
Iam fully persuaded that every word I am 
going to say is true: and ifevery method is tobe 
taken that can tend to destruction, I shall how- 
ever have done my duty. Regular forces are 
necessary in this nation in time of peace, with 
‘@ proper regard to our situation, and so long as 
our neighbours keep such forces. - And I have 
not changed my opinion, that 17,000 are not 
too many: but never was of that opinion for 
the reasons of those I voted with, as I always 
teok care to shew. I understood that the 
troops were to be a military body, net kept on 
foot for. the destruction of the liberties of this 
country. I donot mean by burning and ravag- 
ing: these are idle apprehensions. But an 
army that can assist in elections, and vote 
away our liberties, this is the danger. And 
now I will shew which is an army to do good, 
which to do mischief. An arm prs be 
rightly preportioned of every species of officers 
fitted ‘do service, A hundred general officers 
for 100,000 men would be an improper’pro- 
rtion. It must be under military direction. 
he general officers must advise in militar 
affairs, and none but military men must ad- 
vise in the military part. There must be the 
very strictest military subordination, on which: 
raust be founded the strictest discipline. And 
sp long as you have officers why have seen 
service in time of war, which alone is service, 
' you ought not te have recourse to others. 


- 
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what may be the most proper method of 
increasing our army. 3 

On this question, my lords, I shall offer 
my own sentiments with greater confidence, 
as there are few men who have had more 
opportunities. of being acquainted with. it 


There may. be exceptions to this, and distine- 
tions shewn to persons of the first rank. But. 


it ought to be a general rule. The rest of the 


places must be filled up with people that have 
such talents as experience will ripen. And, all 
these must* be preferred for their military 
merit, and punished only for military faults, or 
breach of the laws. But the methods of cqn- 
ducting an army designed for civil purpeses 
only must be very different. You must have 
no regard to military services, but take such as 
can assist you in elections or votes in pariia- 
ment. These must be indulged in applying to 
nothing military, must be raised for the same 
services they were introduced for: ‘there must 
be no subordination, for that may afflict gen- 

tlemen: they, must think of paying for their 
preferments by their votes: if they will not as- 

sist as they are directed, they must be dis- 

couraged, others put over their heads ; or, if 
they are very obstinate, turned out, and their 
bread taken from them. These being the two: 
methods, how hath the fact been? J have been 
20 years the third officer in the army, eight or 
9 years the second, several years the first. 


‘Therefore I may be a good evidence as to facts. 


And ever sincé this ministry hath mounted into 
power, military methods have been laid aside ; 
the chain broken between the crown and. 
the colonel; general officers have had com- 
missions, as a man of great wit hath said, only 
to intitle them to call one another names ; the- 
general hath been only colonel of his own re- 
giment, and a much less man even there than 
colonels were in king William’s time; no dis- 
cipline hath been kept up; for reviews and 


exercises are not discipline, but the'A BC of | 


service, of which it is necessary to know a little 
and no more; the general officers have had no 
power of acting or advising about the placing 
so much as an ensign sometimes not, even in 
their own regiments. The same methods have 
been pursued since the war begun. General 
officers have not been employed or consulted 
excepting the lowest; such as were not general 


officers in the war time: and no man hath been - 


consulted in @ proper way, It was necessary 
Jast year to augment the army, and it might 
have been very usefully employed: we: might 
have ravaged the whele coast.of Spain, as 


France will do ours if ever they break with us 
But this was not done- 


and are masters at sea. 
by additional. men to each company, which it 
was my opinion formerly, as well as now ought 
to have been done, but six regiments of marines 


‘were raised in order to erect new offiees, and. 
out of above 200 half pay officers, not above 
'36 were put into those regiments. 
‘of one youth who had distinguished himself in. 


1 spoke well. 


aan ee tN a pt ps 


- made an ensign. Nu 


of 140 men. 


tame of war, they have anly t 
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in its whole extent, as I have spent great, witheut difficulty, that I have at heast been 


part ef my life in the field and the camp. educated 


in the best school of war, and 


J commanded a regiment under king Wil- | that nothing but natural incapacity can 


t 
‘ 


liem, and have long been either the first, 
or almost the first man in the army. 
I hope, my lords, it will be allowed 


two years Russian cagapaigns, and by the 
means ef the secretary af way, the general 
rs peid for their con- 
missions ; tradesmen from the counter were 
made officera; numbers taken from school, 
that looked as if their ceckades would tumble 
them over. Aad these may be of use, if their 
fathers, brothers, cousias, or cousin's cousins 
were mem of peviiament. In these six 
regiments when they went abread, there did 


‘mat ga ome member of parliament. There hath 


heen one or twe since: but exe of them had 

eted wrang. Were there no other harm in 
this method of augmenting, it is tao expensive. 
In time of peace it is right te keep a large pro- 


Q@ompanieseach 100, you may: have a great army 
iwamediately. The six regiments of marines cost 
abeve 121,000/. If we had augmented the 
eld companies to 100, and allowed six serjeants 
and ax corperals, this would have amounted te 
99,000/. The difference is above $1,600/. And 
92,000 men mere wuuld bave come to 29,200/. 
20 thet we might bave 8,000 men instead of 
6,000, and still 1,6002 lefé to bestew in’ such 


purpose 


fer 3 officers: but I inerease the serjeants and 
cerporals. And-the imperial troops, whese ill 
success of late hath net been owing to want 
of more officers, but ta ministerial merit 
recommending to commands ; they bave three 
hettalioss in a regiment, aad only general 
officers have regiments, and their companies are 
The Saxons have 120, se have 
the Bavarians, and never treeps got more glory 
whether they eomquered or were beat. T 

Danes have'at least 100. The Prussians have 
very strong companies. I believe as many or 
meve. The Hanererians, I imagine, have ra- 
ther more thea we. It be said, the 
neore officers the better. But not unless they 
ean be. maintained, and are officers indeed. 
And besides, toe many offieers are a clog; for 
they have mare baggage and mere horses. 
The French indeed have more officers than we, 


‘theugh not double, as some have said. Bus 


they clap. their balf-pay officers on their regi- 
ments, and call them oficiers reformes. But in 
ta 60 men. 
And the difference betwixt the pay of their 
officers aad. their seldiers, is nothing to that 
hetween ours. ‘Shey hed almost as good have 
& captain, ag we a serjeant. Besides, the cem- 
mes people of Frapce are by ne meens the 
shining part of the nation: but their offieers 
ave equal to the Romans, and by them it is 
that they behave well in war. They must all 


— Ceme inte the army, and they spesd all they 
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s as I fear, often money hath been be- | 
stewed. It wil he said this ia too many men | 
pay efticera, old and decrepit persons and others 
that will not come into the new regiments. 


have hindered me from 


making some use- 


ful observations upon the discipline and. 


government of armtes, and the advantages 


have before they can get bread by their pay 
there. But the troeps of the other -natione 
above-mentioned have all of them beat the 
French. The Russians are beyond compa- 
rison the best armay in the universe, but their 
establishment | have forgot. If there be an 

more augmentations made by way of regiment 

you must do it on .a belief that commissions 
cenvey knowledge ; for you cannot find officers 
for 10 or 11 battalions. In the last that. were 
raised, there are’ not above 3 or 4 officers 


im each corps one with another, that are mea — 


of service, and in mast of them mever a one, 


The. question is, not whether you will have | 
| efficers, but people with commissions to take 
portion of officers. Vor then making up their | 


meney. Besides, if you add so many officers, 


[sos 


they must all come afterwards upon half- pay. 


And how will i look, if three months before the 
election of a pew parliament you have so 
many pew places made? | have said nothing 
ip all this but what ! would say upon oath. 
And now I move for the following Resolation : 
“ That augmenting the Army by raising of 
Regiments, as it is the most unnecessary and 
expensive method, is also the most dangerous 
to the Laberties of Britain.” ook 

It hath been said, there are amongst the half 


The former, indeed, cannot be made use of, 
The latter, perhaps, are offered to come in 
under these whe served under them formerly, 
ar, it may be, bave had but a year’s pay. Why 
are they not offered a higher rank ? There was 
more action in the ten campaigns in Flanders, 
than ever there was inany other 20. Haman 


bim under apy such odd creature as hath fa- 
veur enough to be put above him. . | 
Newcastle. Kuows the least of the affairs of 
the army of all athers: and therefore knows 
not enough to eome into this Resolution. 
Recommended two or three inferior officers, but 


not One principal ene; but hath them much - 


eemmended. He believes there is an Augmen- 
tation designed, but it is not known to the 


House in a way te justify a Resolution | 


upon it. : 

. Carteret, The nation will have obligations 
te the duke for ever for this motion. He got his 
knowledge in acie not in umbra. 
be an. augmentation, but nat by. new corps. 
In Ireland the foot were 21 battalions. For one 


regiment had two: each regiment amounted but 
to $40 private men. Ten battalions were or-. 


deved from Ireland. They filled up the 11 re- 

Insining regiments with.an addition of 3,400: 

men more, and that is the case ia Ireland now. 

The tes regiments cest 90,0004, in Ireland, and 
[3 M] e 


he | hath served there, it is mortal injastice to put . 


There should — 
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and inconverriences of the various plans 
upon which other nations regulate their 
forces. : 

‘I have always maintained, my lords, 
that ‘it is necessary in the present state of 
the neighbouring countries to keep up a 


now there is a saving of near 40,000/. and as 
many men, for 2-Sds of the pay goes to the 
officers. The Prussian regiments have two 
battalions which cost but 10,000/. Ours have 
but half that number: our marching regiments 
have but. 815 men; and they cost 16,000/. 
The Hanoverians bave two battalions, and 99 
or 100 men in a company. By this way you 
may raise men at less than half the expence. 
Another way of saving is this: We have but 
ten companies in a regiment; in the late war 
there were 18. Make them so now. Our fleet 
also might be filled hy a method which king 
William took. He put outa proclamation for 
encouraging able-bodied landmen to. go on 
board the fleet. Marines should be raised. be- 
fore marching regiments, else one will hinder 
the other. It is said there hath been a deser- 
tion from the fleet of near 4,000 men. Might 
it not be right to pardon them if they return by 
a certain day? Many will then return, for some 
of them have ten months pay due. If one 
country can bring 20,000 into the field as cheap 
as another can 10,000, the latter cannot con- 
tinue a war. The imperial regiments consist 
of 2,400.. The Swedish of five battalions, for 
saving. They have one of 15 squadrons.of 
horse. There must be a regular force here in 
time of peace. There are dangers from it, but 
greater without it. Whether this question be 
carried or no, the thing is carried. Aman and 
horse in Hanover costs 14 guineas: here 401. 
The pay should not be equal. Our men must 
live better and have more: but save what you 
cap. 

Cholmondeley. The parliament gives the 
army and pats the sovereign at the head of it. 
And whilst he shall think fit to-direct it, no man 
hath reason to complain of not directing it him- 
self. It is owing to mortality that we have not 
experienced officers. We cannot have men of 
service. How then doth this shew any bad 
_ design? Itis a security to the liberties of the 
people to put in persons of rank, And the king 

ath never in any case acted contrary to our 
liberties. ; 

' Argyle. Made an exception expressly in fa- 
vour of putting in persons of rank: and com- 
serge of nothing in relation to the sovereign. 

ut the sovereign bath advisers, and of those 
We may complain. 

Cholmondeley. Excused himself. For near 
- two-thirds nf queen Anne’s reign our compa- 
nies were of 59, and six men were deducted 
eut of them. At the latter end of her reign 
they were augmented, but not to the present 
number. In a treaty.for Prussian soldiers in her 
reign, it was insisted that their companiesshould 
not be more than ours. The Danes were 95, 


iad 
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body of regular troops, that we may not 
be less able to defend ourselves, than our 
enemies to attack us. 

It is well known, my lords, that states 
must secure themselves by different nieans, 
as they.are threatened by dangers of dif- 


but theu they had four officers, and they had 
besides a superior kind of men instead of ser- 
jeants and corporals, whom they called bya 
name answering to the French bas officers. 
You cannot send your men abroad without 
more officers, aad therefore the proposed 
saving will be perhaps for afew months only.: 
No objections were mide against raising corps 
last year. And you know not what services 
these will be wanting for. At least resolve no- 
thing till the matter comes regularly before 
you. Besides, the resolution as it is proposed, 
carries a retrospect with it, a censure on what 
hath been already done. | 

Argyle. Bas officiers mean only serjeants 
aud corporals: neither the Prussians nor any 
other foreigners in the war in queen Anne’s 
time, were brought to our establishments. The 
Dutch have the same officers that we have. 
The Prussians had not above seven companies 
in a battalion: at least they had not twelve. 

Westmoreland. Is sensible how little he knows 
of the other parts of this matter, and therefore 
will speak only as to the ceconomy. The dif- 
ference between raising four regiments of ma- 


rines and seven marching regiments, will be: 


30,000/., and when they come to half pay, 
15,000/. Suppose them then three years on 


whole pay, and 10 years on half pay, the dif- — 


ference to the nation will be 240,000 
Hervey. Surely the House will not condemn 


what is past, and make a resolution on what 


is future in this hasty manner. We have added. 
10,000 men to our troops without one officer. 
And the companies now are as large as ever 
they were in all the last war. Will you now 
censure what was done then? Taking this 
matter up bereis perverting the ancient method. 
Put the previous question. | 

Lulbot. The noble duke who made the mo- 
tion made it from his knowledge. ‘fhe noble 
duke who objected against it professed he did 
it on account of his ignorance. The king 
would‘always act right but may be advised ill. 
A great man hath been removed from the 
army for his parliamentary conduct. That the 
sons of gentlemen of fortune are in the army 
instead of being a security, is the great mis- 
chief. Hence the majority in parliament from 
boroughs: it is not from counties: hope the 
time will not come, when there shall be a 
contest for pee between the army and the 
people. If it doth, there is no man I should 


be afraid to fight my sword against. I fear no 


being upon earth. Young officers are taken 
almost from their nurses breast, whilst they 
who have deserved commissions with their 
blood are left on half pay. What atfects our 
liberty or economy is always proper for the 
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ferent kinds: policy must be opposed by 
policy; and force by force ; our fleets must 
ye increased when our neighbours grow 
 formidabie by their naval power, and armies 
must be maintained at a time like this, in 
which every prince on the continent esti- 
mates his greatness by the number of his 
troops. | 7 
But an army, my lords, as it is to be_ad- 
mitted only for the security of the nation, 
is to be so regulated, that it may produce 
the end for which it is established ; that it 
may be useful without danger, and protect 


the people without oppressing them. 


‘To this purpose, my lords, it is indis- 
pensibly necessary, that the military sub- 
erdination be inviolably preserved, and that 


House to consider. Wish this motion had been 
' made at the first of the session. There was a 
tenderness that prevented this motion last year, 
but why go on in.it? The previous question is 
parliamentary jockeyship. 

Abingdon.. An estimate is laid before the 
Commons: why not before this House also? 
Jt ought to be before the parliament. And no 
House of Commons ever called itself the par- 
liament, but that which destroyed. both the 
lords and the king. 

Chancellor. Heard the noble duke with great 
pleasure: so much method, clearness, and in- 


' struction in his speech; though he could not 


assent: to every thing in it. Hopes never to 
see an army in this country only under military 
direction. When that comes to pass, you will 
have a military constitution. Excludes him- 
self, but hopes others in civil posts will always 
have skill sufficient to give some directions 
about the army. All agree an augmentation 


is necessary: but there are different opinions 


amongst military men about the motion made. 
And what lights have you before. you con- 
cerning it? No papers relating to it: those 
which are on your table relating to the Army 
- have not been read. ‘Was there ever any re- 
solution come to in such a manner? We were 
told yesterday, by. the noble duke who made 
this motion, that we vuted teo much upon faith. 
I will not give my vote on faith in apy man. 


We have no parliamentary ground to come to a 


resolution upon. It hath been said, let us come 
to a resolution to instruct the other House. 
But we may defeat our own ends, if the Com- 
mons think ustvo hasty. There will comea 
proper opportunity. You will have a Bill iu 
which the number of forces will be mentioned. 
If you do not approve of it, you may advise 
the crown, or you may have a conference 
with the Commons. Why will you tie up 
your own hands now? Your resolution may 
make the augmentation impracticable, if the 
Commons take the other way. And what a 
figure shal we then make in Europe? It-is 
nota matter of small consequence to make an 
alteration in the constitution of the army. 
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discipline be indiscriminately exercised 
without any partial indulgence, or mali- 
cious severities; that every man be pro- 
moted according to his desert, and that 
military merit alone give any pretensions. 
to pase preferments. : 

To make the army yet more useful, it 
ought to be under thé sole command of 
one man, exalted to the important trust 
by his known skill,.courage, justice, and 
fidelity, and uncontrouled in the adminis- 
tration of his province by any other aue 
thority, a man enabled by his experience 
to distinguish the deserving, and invested 
with power to reward them. ! 

Thus, my lords, ought an army to be 
regulated, to which the defence of a nation 


They have fought and conquered as they are. 
And will you alter them merely upon dis- 
course ? There is no precedent of coming to 
such a Resolution on so short warning, and withe 


| out so much as going into. a committee upon it, 


Carteret. Hath not heard the lord who spoke 


-last with the usual pleasure, ‘because he hath 


not spoken with his usual candour. The noble 


duke did not and could not intend that the civil — 


power should be excluded from any share in 
the ‘management of the Army. And if not, 
there is an end of the rhetoric on that head. 
Weare at liberty to give up what may give 
the Commons light. Neither House is above 
receiving light from the other. And there are 
several instances of this. Was not the Excise 
taken up here, brought into every speech ? 
If the noble duke’s be not a good military 
scheme, let him consider what he hath done. 
Hope he will have the leading of this army, 
and believe he will. But if you do not take 
this scheme, take that of 13 companies, and 
take the officers from the half pay. So many 
annuities for life are adamp upon every thing. | 
If the king were to be asked, Why is the 

establishment ef your army so and so in Ger- 
many? He would answer, Because it is suf- 
ficient, and it is right. Why is it not right ~ 
here then? My winistry tell me so. What 

know they? Do not you knowa great deal 
beiter yourself than they? In Germany, wihiere 
the king doth every thing himself, he doth 
every thing right. Calling pr of these ma- 
rines, is only a word to make them po down, 
They will be marching regiments. We can- 


not take this matter up in the Mutiny Bill. It 


will be said we are tearing up the government 
by the roots. If such doctrine as that of re- 
serving this 40 the Mutiny Bill prevail, will 
never set my foot in the House more. 
Previous Question. 
N.C. 59. Of which TI was one. | 
C. 42. - : . . 
Bishop of Hereford, N.@. Lincoln C. 
Lichfield did net yote. 
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is entrusted, nor ean any other scheme be! to the duties of his profession, of which, 


formed which will not expose the public: when he has learned them, the most ac- 
to dangers more fermidable than revolu- curate practice will avail him fothing, end 
tions or invasions. And yet, my lords,| on which he must lose that time which. 
how ‘widely those who have assumed the might have been employed in gaining an 
direction of affairs have deviated from this | interest in a borough, or in fermity an al-~ 
method is well known. It is known equally | liance with some orator in the parliament. 
ta the highest and meanest officers, that. Fornothing, my lords, is now considered 
those who have most opportunities of ob- but parliamentary interest, nor is any sub- 
serving military merit, have no power of ordination desired but m the suprerre 
‘yewarding it; and therefoi2 every man! council of the kingdom. For the esta- 
endeavours to obtain other recommenda- | blishment of this new regulation the ho- 
tions then those of his superiors in the | nours of every profession are prostituted, 
army, aad to distinguish himself by other ' and every commission is become merety 
services than attention to his duty, and | nominal. To gratify the leaders of the 
_ ebedience to hiscommanders. ministerial party, the most despicable 
. » Qur generals, my lords, are only co- | triflers are exalted to an authority, and 
lonels with a higher title, without power, | these whese want of understanding ex- 
and without command; they can neither | cludes them from any other employment, 
make themselves loved nor feared in their | are selected for military commissions. 
troops, nor have either reward or punish-| No sooner have they taken possession of 
ment in their power. What discipline, | their new command, and gratified, with 
‘my lords, can be established by men, whom | some act of oppression, the wantonness of 
those, who sometimes act the farce of obe- | new authority, but they desert their charge 
dience, know to be only phantoms of au- | with the formality of demanding a pernais- 


. thority, and to be restrained by an arbi- | sion to be absent, which their commander - 


trary minister from the exercise of those , dares not deny them. Thus, my lords, 
commissions which they are invested with? | they leave the care of the troops, and the 
And what is an army without discipline, | study of the rules of war, to those unhappy 
subordination and obedience ? What, but a | men, who have no other claim to eleva- 
rabble of licentious vagrants, set free from | tion, than knowledge and bravery ; and 
the common restraints of decency, ex-| who, for want of relations in parliament, 
empted from the necessity of labour, be- | are condemned to linger out their lives at 
trayed by idleness to debauchery, and let | their quarters, amuse themselves with re- 
loose to prey upon the people? Such a | counting their actions and suffermgs in 
herd can only awe the villages, and bluster | former wars, and with reading, in the pa- 
in the streets, but can never be able to) pers of every post, the commissions which 
oppose an enemy, or defend the nation | are bestowed on those who never saw & 
_ by which they are supported. — battle. 


.They may, indeed, form a camp upon| For this reason, my lords, preferments | 


some of the neighbouring heaths, or pass | in the army, instead of being considered 
in review with tolerable regularity ; they | as proefs of merit, are looked on only as 
may sometimes seize a smuggler, and! badges of dependance ; nor can any thi 
sometimes assist a constable with vigour | be inferred from the promotion of an of- 
and success. But unhappy would be the | ficer, but that he is, in some degree or 
people who had no other force to oppose | other, allied to some member of parlia- 
against an army habituated to discipline, | ment, or the leading voters of a borough. 
of which every one founds his hopes of ho-| After this manner, my lords, has the 
nour and reward upon the approbation of | army been modelled, and on these prin- 
the commander. _ : ciples has it subsisted for the last and the 
That no man will labour to no purpose, | present reign: neither myself, nor any. 
or undergo the fatigue of military vigi- | other general officer, have been consulted 
lance, without an adequate motive ; that | in the distribution of commands, or any 
no man will endeavour to learn superflu- | part of military regulations. Our armies 
ous duties, and neglect the easiest road to | have known no other power than that of 
honour and to wealth, merely for the sake | the Secretary of War, who directs all theit 
-of-encountering difficulties, is easily to be | motions, and fills up every vacancy with- 
imagined, And therefore, my lords, it | out opposition, and without appeal. 
eannot be conceived, that any man in the 


' prmy will yery seer aa apply himself 
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_ But never, my lords, was his power more 


cpaspicuons than in raising the Jevies of last 
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3 never Wasany authority more despo- 
: scally exerted, pr ari tamely submitted 
to; sever did any man more wantonl ey 

with his command, or more caprici- 
eusly dispose of poste and preferments ; 
hever did any tyrant appear to set censure 
more openly at defiance, treat mufmuts 
and remonstrances ‘with greater contempt, 
or with more confidence and security dis- 
tribute podts among his slaves, without any 
other reason of ‘preference, than his own 
uncontrolable pleasure. 

And surely no man, my lords, could 
have made choice of such wretches for 
military commands, but to shew, that no- 
thing but his own private inclinations 
should influence his Conduct, and that he 
considered himself as supreme and unac- 
countable; fer we have seen, my lords, 
the same animals to-day cringing behind a 
counter, and to-morrow swelling in a mili- 
_ tery dress; we have seen boys sent from 

school in despair of improvement, and en- 
trusted with military command ; fools that 
cannot learn their duty, and children that 
cannot perform it, have been indiscrimi- 
nately promoted; the dross of the nation 
has been swept together to compose our 
mew: forces, and every man who was too 
stupid or infamous to learn or carry on & 
trade, has been placed, by this great dis- 
poser of honours, above the necessity of 
application, or the reach of censure. 

id not sometimes indignation, and 
sometimes pity, check the sallies of mirth, 
it would not be a disagreeable entertain- 
ment, my lords, to observe, in the Park, 
the various appearances of these raw com- 
manders, when they are exposing their 
new scarlet to view, and strutting with the 
first raptures of sudden elevation; to see 
the mechanic new modelimg his mien, and 
the stripling tottering beneath the weight 
of his cockade; or to hear the conversa- 
tion of these new adventurers, and the in- 
structivé dialogues of school-boys and 
shop-keepers. . | 

I take this opportunity, my lords, of 
elearing myself from any suspicion of hav- 
ming contributed, by my advice, to this stu- 
pendous collection. I only once interposed 
with the recommendation of a young gen- 
tleman who had learned ‘his profession 
i two campaigns among the Russians; 
and whom, yet, neither his own desert, nor. 
my patronage, could advance te a com- 
mission. And, I believe, my lords, all the 
other general-officers were equally uncon- 
sulted, and would, if their advice had been 
asked, vqually have disapproved the mea- 
sures that have been pursued. 


on thé State of the Army, 


But thas, my fords, were our new rey 
ments completed ; in which, of £50 officers 
who have subsisted upon half-pay, only 36 
have been promoted, though, surely, they 
might have pleaded a juater claim toem- 
ployment, who had learned their profession 
in the service of their country, and had 
long languished in penury, than those whe - 
had neither knowledge, nor capacity, who 
had neither acted, nor suffered, any thing; 
and who might have been destined to the 
hammer, or the plough, without any disre- 
putation to their families, or disappoint- 
ment to themselves. : 

I have been told, indeed, my lords, that 


to some of these officers commissions were 


offered, which they refused; and for ths 
refusal, every reason is alledged, but the 
true; some indeed, excused themselves as 
disabled by age, and infirmities from mi- 
litary service; not can any a ana be 
made to 60 just a plea. For how could 
those be refused in their age the comforts 
of ease and repose, who have served theit 
country with their youth and vigour ? 

Others there are, my lords, who refused 
commissions upon motives very different; 
in which, nevertheless, some justice cannot 
be denied. They who had long studied, 
and long practised their profession ; they, 
who had tried their courage in the breach, 
and given proofs of their skill in the face 
of the enemy, refused to obey the come 
mand of novices, of tradesmen, and of 
scheol-boys: they imagined, my lords, 
that they ought to govern those whom ney 
should be obliged to instruct ; and to lea 
those troops, whom they must range in 
order. But they had forgot that they had 
out-lived the time when a soldier was 
formed by study and experience, and had 
not heard, in their retreats, that a colonel 
or a captain was now formed in a day ; 
and therefore, when they saw and heard 
their new commanders, they retired back 
to their halt-pay with surprize and indig- 
nation. 7 

But, my lords, the follies of last year 
cannot be easily rectified, and are.only now 
to be exposed, that they may not be re- 
peated. If we are now to make new levies, . 
and encrease the nutnber of our land-forces, 
it isin my opinion incumbent upon us to 
consider by what methods we may best 
augment our troops, and how we may be 
able to resist our foreign enemies, with 
out exposing the nation to intestine mise- 
ries, and leaving our liberties at the mercy 
of thé court. 

There are, my ldrds, two methods of ine 
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creasing our forces; the first is, that of 


raising new regiments ; the other, of add- 
ing new men to those which already sub- 
sist. = pun | 

By raising new regiments, my lords, we 
shall only gratify the minister with the 
distribution of new commissions, and the 
establishment of new dependants ; we shall 
enlarge the influence of the court, and in- 
crease the charge of the nation, which is 
already loaded with too many taxes to sup- 
port any unnecessary expence. 

By.the other method, of adding a hun- 
dred men to every company, we shall not 
only save the pay of the officers, which is 
no slight consideration, but, what seems, 
if the reports raised by the ministry, of our 
present danger, be true, of far more im- 
portance, shall form the new forces with 
more expedition into regular troops; for, 


by distributing them among those who are’ 


already instructed in their duty, we shall 
give them an opportunity of hourly im- 
rovement; every man’s comrade will be 
is master, and every one will be ambi- 
tious of forming himself by the example of 
_ those who have been in the army longer 
than themselves. 
_ If it be objected, my lords, that the 
number of officers will not then bear a just 
roportion to that of the soldiers, it may 
be answered, that the foreign troops of the 
greatest reputation have no greater num- 
ber of officers, as every one must know 
who is acquainted with the constitution of 
the most formidable armies of Europe. 
Those of the king of Prussia, or of the va- 
rious nations by which we were assisted in 
the late-war, either as confederates or mer- 
cenaries, have but few officers. And I 
very well remember, my lords, that when- 
ever they were joined by parties of our 
own nation, the inequality in the number of 
the officers, produced contests and dis- 
putes. . 
The only troops of Europe, my lords, 
that swarm with officers, are those of 
France ; but even these have fewer officers, 
in proportion to their private men, in time 
of war ; for when they disband any part of 
their forces, they do not, like us, reduce 
their.officers to half-pay, but add them to 
the regiments not reduced, that the fami- 
lies of their nobility may not be burthened 
with needy dependants, and that they may 
pever want officers for new levies. 
_ There are many reasons, my lords, that 
make this practice in France. more reason- 
able than it would be in our kingdom. It 


“is the chief view of their governors to con- 
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tinue absolute, and therefore their constant 
endeavour to keep great numbers in depen- 
dance; it ought to be our care to hinder 
the increase of the influence of the court, 
and to obstruct all measures that may ex- 
tend the authority of the ministry; and 
therefore those measures are to be pur- 
sued, by which independance and liberty 
will be most supported. | 

It is likewise tobe remembered, my lords, 
that a French officer is supported with pay 
not much larger than that of a private sol- 
dier among us; and that therefore the ar- 


gument which arises from the necessity — 


of frugality, is not of the same force in 
both nations. BaF 

There is. yet another reason why the 
French are under the necessity of employ- 
ing more officers than any other nation: 
the strength of their armies consists in their 
gentlemen, who cannot be expected to 
serve without some command: the com- 
mon soldiers of the French army are a 
mean, spiritless, despicable herd, fit only 
to drudge as pioneers, to raise entrench- 
ments, and to dig mines ; but without cou- 
rage to. face an enemy, or to proceed with 
vigour in the face of danger. , 

Their gentlemen, my lords, are of a 
very different character; jealous of their 
honour, and conscious of their birth, eager. 
of distinction, and ambitious of prefer- 
ment. They have commonly their educa- 
tion in the army, and have no expectations 
of acquiring fortunes equal to their de- 
sires by any other profession, and are 
therefore intent upon the improvement of 
every opportunity which is offered them of 
increasing their knowledge and exalting 
their reputation. | 

To the spirit of these men, my lords, are 
the French armies indebted for all their 
victories, ‘and to them is to be attributed 
the present perfection of the art of war. 


They have the vigilance and perseverance | 
‘of Romans, joined with the natural viva- 


city and expedition of their own nation. 

e are therefore not to wonder, my 
lords, that there is-in the French armies 
an establishment for more gentlemen than 
in other countries, where the disparity be- 
tween the military virtues of the higher 
and lower classes of men is less conspicu- 
ous. In the troops of that nation nothing 
is expected but from the officers, but in 


‘ours the common soldier meets danger 


with equal intrepidity, and. scorns to see 
himself excelled by his officer in courage 
or in zeal. i 

. We are therefore, my lords, under no 
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the expence of new commissions, which in 


the army will be superfluous, and in the 


state dangerous, as they will fill our parlia- 
ment with new dependants, and our cor- 
porations with new adherents to the minis- 
ter, whose steady perseverance in his fa- 
vourite scheme of parliamentary subordi- 


nation will be perhaps the only occasion of 


these new levies, or at least has hindered 
the right application of our standing troops. 
For what reason, rny lords, can invention 
or imagination assign, why the troops who 


had been for some time disciplined, were 


not rather sent to the assistance of Vernon: 
than the new marines, except that some 
of them were commanded by men, who 
had obtained seats in the other House, and 
who by their settled adherence and avow- 
ed fidelity to the minister, had recom- 


_ mended themselves too powerfully to be 


rashly éxposed in the service of their coun- 
try to the bullets of the Spaniards. 

So great, my lords, has been the minis- 
ter’s regard to parliamentary abilities, and 
so strict his gratitude to his friends, that I 
know .of but one member of the other 
House that has been hazarded in this ex- 

ition; and he a hopeless, abandoned 


patriot, sensible of the capacity or inte- 


grity of our ministry, and whom nothing 
has been able to reconcile to our late mea- 
sures. He therefore, who has never exert- 
ed himself in defence of the ministry, was 
in his turn thought unworthy of ministe- 
rial protection, and was given up to the 
chance of war without reluctance. 

But I hope your lordships will concur 
with me in the opinion, that it is not always 
necessary to gratify the ministry, but that 
our country claims some part of our regard, 
and therefore that in establishing our army 
we should pursue that method which may 
be most accommodated to our constitution, 
and instead of imitating the military policy 
of the French, follow the example of those 
nations by whose troops they have been 
conquered. a 

Had this scheme been hitherto followed, 
had our new levies, instead -of being put 
under the command of boys, been distri- 
buted in just proportions among the stand- 
ing regiments, where they might soon 
have been qualified for service by the in- 
spection of experienced efficers, we might 
now have seen an army capable of awing 
the court of Spain into submission, or, if 
our demands had been still refused, of re- 
venging our injuries, and punishing those 
who have insulted and despised us. 


on the State of the Army. 


necessity of burthening our ‘country with 


From an army thus raised and disci- 
ion detachments, my lords, ought to 
aye been sent on board of all our fleets, 
and particularly that which is now sta- _ 
tioned in the Mediterranean, which would 
not then have coasted about from one 
port to another, without hurting or fright- 
ing the enemy, but might by sudden de- 
scents have spread terror through a great 
part of the kingdom, harrassed their troops 
by continual marches, and by frequent in- 
cursions have plundered all the maritime 
rovinces, driven the inhabitants into the 
mland country, and laid the villages in 
ashes. 
There is yet, my lords, no appearance 


‘of a peace, for our success has not enabled: 


us to prescribe terms, and I hope we are. 
not yet fallen so low as to receive them ; 
it is therefore proper to form such resolu-. 
tions as may influence the conduct of the 
war, and enable us to retrieve the errors. 
of our past measures. : 

The minister, my lords, is not without: 
panegyrists, who may perhaps: endeavour 
to persuade us, that we ought to resign all 
our understandings to his superior wisdom, 
and blindly trust our fortunes and our li- 
berties. to his unshaken integrity. They 
will, in proof of his abilities, produce the 
wonderful dexterity and penetration which 
the late negociations have discovered, and 
will confirm the reputation of his integrity — 
by the constant parsimony of all - his 
schemes, and the unwillingness with which 
he, at any time, increases the expences of © 
the nation. | 

But, my lords, it is the great duty of 
your high station to watch over the admini- 
stration, and to warn those, who are more 
immediately entrusted with the public af- 
fairs, against measures which may endan- 
ger the safety or happiness of the nation; 
and therefore, if I have proved to your 
lordships, that to raise new regiments is 
dangerous to our liberties, that a multitude 
of officers is of no use in war, and that an 
army may be more expeditiously disci- 
plined by adding new men to every com- 
pany, I hope your lordships will agree to 
this resolution which I have drawn up with 
the utmost brevity, and of which the mean- 
ing cannot be mistaken: ** That augmente | 
ing the army by raising regiments, as it is: | 
the most unnecessary and most expensive. 
methed of augmentation, is also the most 
dangerous to the liberties of Britain.” 


The Duke of Newcastle: | 
My lords;.as my education and employ- 
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ments have sfforded me no opportunities | vsilitary establishment, I hope T shall be 
of acquuing any skill in military affairs, it! allowed to offer what my experience or 


will not be expected by your lordghips, 


my remarks may suggest to me, in can- 


that I should be able to canfute the argu- roo of the sentiments of the goble 


ments of the noble duke, whose acknaw- 
ledged superiority in the art of war, and 
the abilities which he has displayed in the 


administration of every province which he | 


has undertaken, give him a claim to the 
highest deference. | | 
_ But, my lords, as I cannot assume the 
rovince of ela on thig question, s@ 
cannot, without losger consideratien, 
form any resolution concerning it; for ar- 
guments may be fallacious, which yet J} 
cannot confute, and to approve without 
knowledge is no leas weak than ta censure. 
There is not any present necessity, my 
lords, of forming a resohution on this sub- 
ject; we are not new called upon particu 
ly to consider i, and certsinly it can- 
not be prudent by so determinate a deei- 
sion, pronounced without reflection er de- 


liberation, to preclude a fuller examination |. 


of this impartant questien. 
‘Lord. Carteret : 


My lords; the noble duke who made the 
present motion hag supported it by such 
strength of argument, and so fully exvlain- 
ed the advantages of the methed which it 
tends to —— mend, that not bird _ 
present age, but posterity may proba e 
indebted :s hing, for joker-usuions of a 

military establishment than have been yet 
attained even hy those whose profession 
obliges them to such enquiries. 


Nor, my lords, could we expect less 


_ from his long experience and extensive 
capacity; experience gained in the heat 
ef war and in the midst of danger ; a capa- 
city nat galy cultivated by solitary disqui- 
sitions in retirement and security, but ex- 
ercised by difficuliies and quickened by 
Qppasitian. | 
uch shilities, my lords, matured by 
such an education, have justly made the 
noble duke the oracle of war, and pro- 
cured bim the esteem aad reverence of all 
the powers upon earth. j 
As I did net regeive from my education 
any military knowledge, I am not able to 
add much to the arguments which your 
lordships have already heard; but, never- 
theless, having been under the necessity 
of regulsting the army when I had the 
honour te be employed in Ireland, and 
having made in those countries where, I 
transacted the business of the crown, some 
observations upon the diflerant. forms of 


a 
) 


e. | So 

When J was in Ireland, my lords, the 
troops of that kingdom consisted of 21 re- 
giments, of which ten were, as last year, 
brought into England, and the Irish forcea 
were to be filled up by new levies, which . 
were raised in the manner now proposed, 
by mereasing every regiment from 340 to 
600 men, so thar the eleven regiments, 
remaining, composed a body of nearly the 
same number with the 2] regiments as fox- 
mexly eonstituted. 

Of the Swedish establiahment, my lords, 
the reputation and success ef their troepa 
aré aa uncontrovertible vindication, and I, 
have efter had an epportunity of compa- 
ring the number of officers with that of 


urs, asd found their private men to be 


far more numerous in prepertion te the 
In Hanover, my lords, I have sean hia 
majesty’s treops remarkable fer the ele- 


; ganee of their appearance, and being qnee 


asked by the commander, at what expence © 
ene of these gallant troopers and his horse 
was supported, was tald, after canfessing 
may ignorance, that he east no mere than 
fourteen paunds a year, who could nat in, 
ree country be maintained for tess than 
ty. a a 
I believe, mylords, that the French forces, 
are nat more expensive than thase ef Ha- . 
nover, and therefore we are by no means. 
to imitate their establishment, for the . 
price of provisions and habits of life dg 
not admit of any diminution of the pay of © 
either our officers or soldiers, and we can: 
only lessen our expences by reducing their 
numbers, to which J shall for my part most 
willingly eontribute. : ve 
But as this, my lorda, is net the preper — 
time for disbanding our-forcea, of which, 
the. present state of opr affairs may pez- 
haps demand an augmentation, it is neces, 
sary ta-compare the state of eur forces — 
with that of foreign traops, and supply, 
hy prudent methods, the disadvantages ta 
which we are subjeet by the peculiar cone. 
dition of our country, For if the French, 
can support an arwy ata fourth part ef 
aur expence, what must be’ the conse- 
uence of 9 war, supposing the wealth of | 
the two nations nearly equal? Is will he | 


to little purpose that we boast, heweven: 
‘justly, of the superiority of eur troaps; 
for though it should be grapied that the - 
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British cannot be resisted by an equal 
number, yet it can never be expected that. 


Oppose an 


fluence. 


they should conquer troops four times ag 
numerous as themselves. 

Thus, my lords, it appears with all the 
evidence of arithmetical demonstration, 
that the methed now abe ea is highly 
expedient, nor can any objection, in my 


opinion, be made to the resolution offered | - 


to your lordships. 
That this is not a proper time for this 


‘enquiry has been indeed urged; but surely 


no time can be more proper than when we 


may, by a Resolution unanimously rege : 
uct of | debates, because he is never to be charged 


regulate, in some degree, the conduct 

the other House, and hint to them the 

la of this assembly on a question 
ich is perhaps to-morrow to be brought 


| before them. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


_. My lords; though I was once honoured 


with a command in the army, and con- 
sequently ought to have attained some mi- 
litary knowledge, yet I have so long re- 
signed my commission, possessed it for so 
short ‘a time, and have suffered my at- 


tention to be- diverted from enquiries on. 


that subject by on of so dif- 
ferent a kind, that I cannot presume to 

knowledge of my own to the 
reasons ‘which have ae offered ; but I 
cannot think that the conclusions drawn 
by the noble duke, are so evidently true, 
as to force conviction, and exclude all pos- 
sibility of reply; nor can E conceive it 
consistent with the dignity of this assem- 
bly, to yield implicitly to any man’s asser- 
tions, or to pass any resolution without an 


accurate enquiry. 


Some objections, my lerds, arise upon 
reflection from my narrow observation and 
transient reading, and these I shall Iay be- 
fore your lordships, with an open acknow- 


ledgment of my insufficiency to discuss 


the question, and a sincere desire of being 
instructed where I may be mistaken. 

' The subordination of the army, my lords, 
appears to mein general to besuficiently 


‘ maintained, nor is it ever infringed but by 


particular partiality, that can never be pre+ 
vented, or a casual difference in the cir- 
cumstances of the officers, which, though 
not relative to the military characters, 
will always produce some degree of in- 


I know not, my lords, how the general 
regulation of our forces, and the distribu- 
tion of military honours, can be condemned 


_ without extending some degree of censure 
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| jurious to the public. 
‘lords, is maintamed by the parliament, 
- but commanded by the king, who has net 


_ A. Bo FY40. [9 
to a per 
tioned, as- concurrme in any measures in- 


either done, or directed any thing of 
which his people may justly complain— 
The Duke of Argyle : : 
ry lords; i is necessary to clear my- 
self from misrepresentations, and to pre- 
serve at the same time the order of this 


House, by reminding the noble lord, that — 


his majesty is never tobe introduced into our 


with wrong; and by declaring to your lord- 


ships, that I impute no part of the errors _ 


committed in the regulation of the army 


te his majesty, but to those ministera, | 


whose duty it is to advise him, and whom 
the law condemns to answer for the conse- 


‘quences of their counsels. 


The Earl of Cholmandeley : 


My lords; if I misrepresented any: as- 
sertion of the noble duke, it was hy misap- 
seeker or failure of memory, and not 

y malice or design ; and if in any other 
objections which I shall make, I shall fall 
into any error of the same kind, I desire 
that it may be ascribed to the seme cause. 
_ The ignorance and inexperience ef our 
present officers have been exposed with 
great gaiety of imagination, and with the 
true spirit of satirical rhetoric, nor can I 
presume to support them against so formi- 
dable censures. But, my lords, I cannot 
discover any method of protracting the 
lives of our old officers beyond the usual 
term, nor of supplying the loss of those 
whom death takes away from the army, 
but by substituting others, who, as they 
have seen no wars, can have little expe- 
rience. — | 

With regard to the number of officers 
in the foreign troops, I have been inform- 
ed, that they were by an express stipula- 
tion to be constituted in the same manner 
with the British and Dutch forces. 


The Duke of Argyle:: . — 


My lords; as it was my province in the 
late war to superintend the payment of the 
foreign troops, I may be allowed to have 
some knowledge of the establishment, and 
hope I shall not be imagined ta need any 
information on that, subject. 


- The Karl of Chalmondeley : 


My lords; I donot presume to dispute 
[$N] 


who ought not. to be men- 


Our army, my ~ 
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_ any. assertion of the noble duke, for whose 
knowledge I have the highest veneration, | seems to require. | 
but only to offer such hints for enquiry as | That the chief argument which has 
_ may be pursued by other lords of greater | been produced against raising new regi- 
abilities, and to shew, that as some diffi- | ments, is less formidable than it has been 
culties may be raised, the Resolution ought | represented, will, I believe, appear to your 
not to be agreed to without farther deli- | lordships, when it. is .considered, that the 
beration; since it not only tends to pre- | officers are always gentlemen of the first — 
scribe the measures which shall be here- | families. in the kingdom, who, therefore, — 
_after taken, and prohibit a method of | cannot be supposed voluntarily to give up 
raising forces, which when diligently ex- | their relations and posterity to the power 
_ amined, may perhaps appear most eligible, | of any. ministry, or for the sake of their 
_ . but to censure the methods, which, when 
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conviction, which the importance of it 


‘ they were put in practice the last year, re- 
ceived the approbation of the whole legis- 
_ lature.” | a 


The Earl of Westmoreland : 


‘My lords; I have for my own satisfac- 
tion, stated the difference of the expence 
. between the two methods of raising forces, 
and find it so great, that the method pro- 
posed by the noble duke, ought undoubt- 
edly to be preferred, even though it were 
attended with some inconvenience, from 
‘which he has shewn it to be free. 
. _ Frugality, my lords, is one of the chief 
virtues of an administration; a virtue, 
: without which, no government can be long 
.supported.; the public expence can never 
be too accurately computed, or the first 
.tendency to. srofusion too rigorously op- 
,posed ; for, as in private life, so in politi- 
cal ceconomy, the demands of necessit 
are easily supplied ; but if once the cal 
of wantonness and caprice are complied 
with, no limits ¢an be fixed, nor will any 
treasure be sufficient. 
Whether the burthens, under which the 
people are now toiling, were all imposed 
y again I will not enquire; but I 
think, my lords, we may readily deter- 
mine, that whatever is not necessary, is 
" cruel and oppressive, and that therefore, 
since the expence of raising new regiments 
appears at least not to be necessary, it 
eught to be opposed ; and how can it be 
opposed more properly or effectually, than 
by the noble duke’s Resolution. : 


Lord Hervey: 


My lords; .I do not claim any supe- 
riority of knowledge in any affairs that re- 
late to the A er but have less acquain- 
tance with the military establishment, than 
with any other part of the government, 
and can therefore neither oppose the Re- 
solution now offered to your lordships' by 
such arguments as may deserve your at- 
tention, nor agree to it with that degree of 


= ; ° Aor 


commissions, to betray that constitution by 
which their own properties are secured. 

Whether every other argument may not 
with equal justice be controverted, is not, 
without longer consideration, possible to 
be determined, and therefore it cannot be 
reasonably' expected, that we should agree 
to the Resolution, which would be only to 
decide without examination, and to deter- 
mine what we do not understand ; for I 
am under no apprehension of being ima- 
gined to reflect unjustly on this House, in 
supposing that many of your lordships 
may be strangers to the question, which, 
when the last levies were made, was nei- 
ther discussed nor proposed. 

I therefore move, That the previous 
question may be put, which may perhaps 
gain time sufficient for a more exact en- 
quiry upon this important subject. 


— Lord Talbot :— 


My lords; if in imitation of some noble 
lords, I profess my ignorance of the sub- 
ject on which I am to speak, may it not 
yet be allowed me, after the example of 
others, to employ the little knowledge 
which I have, in the defence of a Resolu- 
tion, which appears. to have no other ten- 
dency, than the advantage of the public, 
and to shew my zeal for the happiness of 


my country, though perhaps without the . 


true knowledge of its interest ? 
The noble lord, who spoke last, is too 
great a master of eloquence, not to be 
heard with all the attention which pleasure 
naturally produces, and a reasoner too 
formidable not to raise in his hearers all 
the anxiety, which is produced by the fear 
of being deceived by partial representa- 
tions, and artful deductiens.. I am al- 
ways afraid, my lords, lest error should 
appear too much like truth, in the orna- 
ments which his lordship’s imagination, 


may bestow, and lest sophistry should 
dazzle my understanding whilst I imagine 


myself only guided by the light of reason. ~ 
_ I shall therefore endeavour, my lords, 


\ 


SP 
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they owe their influence to the force of 
truth, or to that ef eloquence. 

His lordship has observed, that the ob- 
jections which are now made to the me- 
thod of raising new regiments, were not 

roduced last year upon a like occasion. I 
Leow not, indeed, what can be inferred 
from this assertion; for surely it will not 
maintain, that an error once admitted is to 
become perpetual. 

But, my lords, another reason may be 
assigned, for which the objections that oc- 
curred last year might not be produced. 
The ministry, after a long course of dis- 
graceful negociations, and artful delays, 
were at length compelled to a war, by the 


. general clamours of the whole nation ; but 


they acted as men unwilling to execute 
what they didnot approve. They proceeded 
so slowly in their preparations, and were 
so languid in all their motions, that it was 
evident how willingly they would have 
improved every. i alee) of retarding 
the vengeance which they were forced to 
threaten; and with what artifices they 
would have protracted any.delay, which 
they could have imputed to those by whom 
they were opposed. - It was, therefore, to 
the last degree improper to embarrass 
their measures, of themselves sufficiently 
perplexed, or to lay any obstacle in the 
way of those who would gladly be stopped. 
. That the-army is filled with gentlemen, 
is so far, my lords, from proving that 
there is nothing to be feared from it, that 
it is the only foundation of all our solici- 
tude. For none but gentlemen can in- 
jure our liberties, and while the posts of 
the.army are bestowed as rewards of par- 
liamentary slavery, gentlemen will always 
be. found, who will be corrupted them- 


_ selves, and can corrupt a borough; who 


will .purchase a vote in the House, and 
sell. it for military preferments. By 
the posts of the army the parliament may 


be corrupted, and by the corruptien of | 


the parliament, the army be perpetuated. 
. Those, my lords, who are the warmest 


opponents of the army, gt gta not 


any danger from their swords, but from 
their votes. As they have been of late 
regulated without discipline or subordina- 
tion, I should not feel much anxiety at 
seeing them led on by their new com- 
manders against a body of honest plough- 
men united in the. cause of virtue and of 
liberty ; I should with great alacrity draw 
my sword against them,. and. should not 


doubt of seeing them in a short time. 


heaped upon our fields, 


| on thé State of the Army. 
to review his ornaments, and try whether 


But, my lords, they are employed to - 


‘ruin us by a more slow and silent method: 


they are directed to influence their rela- 
tions in the parliament, and to suborn the 
voters in our small towns ; they are dis- 
persed over the nation to instill depen- 
dence, and being enslaved themselves; 
willingly undertake the propagation of 
slavery. | | 

That the army is instrumental in extend- 
ing the influence of the ministry to the 
parliament, cannot be denied, when mili- 
tary preferments are held no longer, than 
while he that possesses them, gives a sanc- 
tion by his vote to the measures of the 
court ; when no degree of merit is suffi- 
cient to balance a single act of parliamen- 
tary opposition, and when the nation is 
rather to be left to the defence of boys, 
than the minister be suspected of miscon- 
duct. 

Could either bravery or knowledge, re- 
putation or past services, known fidelity to 
his majesty, or the most conspicuous ca- 
pacity for high trust, have secured any 
man in the enjoyment of his post, the 
noble duke who madethe motion had car- 
ried his command to the grave, nor had 
the nation now been deprived either of his 
arms, or of his counsels. - = 

But, as he has now offered his advice to: 
his country, and supported his opinion 
with proofs from reason and experience, 


which even those who oppose them have 


confessed themselves unable to answer ; 
as the justness of his reasoning, and the 
extent of his knowledge, have silenced: 
those whose prejudices will not suffer 
them to own themselves convinced ; let us 
not, my lords, reject what we cannot con- 
demn, nor suffer our country to be de- 
frauded of the advantage of this resolu- 
tion, by that low parliamentary craft, the 
previous question. : | 


The Lord Chancellor : 


My lords; I am far from suspecting that: 
an open profession of my inability to exa- 
mine the question before us, in its full ex- 
tent, will be imputed to an affectation of 
modesty, since any knowledge of military 
affairs could not be acquired in those sta-’ 
tions in which I have been placed, or by 
those studies in which the greatest part 
of my life is known to have been spent. - ‘ 

It will not be expected, my lords, that 
I should attempt a formal confutation of’ 
the noble duke’s positions, or that I should: 
be able to defend my own opinion against 
his knowledge and experience; nor won: 


‘ 
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I, my lords, expose myself to the censure 
of havin harangued upon war in the pre- 
sence of Hannibal. . 

The noble duke has explained his senti- 
ments to your lordships with the utmost 
accuracy of method, and the most in- 
structive perspicuity of language; he has 
enforced thera with a strength of reason- 
ing rarely to be found, and with an extent 
of knowledge peculiar to himself. Yet, 
my lords, as his arguments, however pow- 
erful in themselves, do not strike me with 
the same force with which others may be 
affected, who are more capable of receiv- 
ing them, I hope that your lordships will 
allow me to mention such objections as 
occur to me, that in voting on this ques- 
tion I may at least preserve my consci- 
ence from violation, and neither adopt the 
opinion of another, however great, with- 
out examination, nor obstinately reject 
the means of conviction. | 

Every lord who has spoken, either in 
support of the noble duke’s opinion, or in 
opposition to it, has confessed that he is 
very little acquainted with the subject of 
our debate ; and it may not therefore be 
an impreper or useless attempt, if I en- 
deavour by objections, however injudi- 
cious, or by arguments however inconclu- 
sive, to procure some. illustration of a 
question, 60 important, and at the same 
time so little understood. 

The objections, my lords, which I shall 
produce, are such as I have heard in con- 
_ versation with those whose long acquaint- 
ance with military employments, give them 
@ just claim to authority in all questions 
which relate to the art of war; among 
whom I find no uniformity of opinion with 
regard to the most proper method of aug- 
menting our forces. And, my lords, when 
we observe those to differ in their senti- 
ments, whose education, experience, and 
oppartunities of knowledge have been 
nearly the same, and who have all obtained 
@ verv great degree of reputation in their 
profession, what can be inferred, but that 
the question is, in its own nature, obscure 
end difficult ? that it involves a multitade 
of relations, and is diffused through a great 
variety of circumstances ? and that there- 
fore it is prudent for every man, who can 
judge only upon the authority of others, to 
suspend his opinion ? 

The chief argument, or that at least 
which impressed itself most strongly on 
my mind,’ against any innovation in our 
mulitary constitution, was drawn from the 
success of our armies in their present 
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form, with that proportion of soldiers and | 


officers, which the present motion tends to 
abolish. Our forces, say the advocates 
for the present establishment, have afforded 
us a sufficient testimony of the propriety. 
of their regulation, by their frequent vic- 
tories over troops, whose discipline has 
been studied with the utmost vigilance, 
xin which ead been trained up to war 
with a degree of attention not phe £58 
tioned to the mighty design for which 
they were raised, the subjection of the 
world, and attainment of universal mo- 
narchy. These troops, who have been 
taught, almost from their infancy, that 
cowardice and flight are the greatest 
crimes, and persuaded by national preju- 
dices, and principles studiously instilled, 
that no foreign forces could withstand them; 
have fled before equai numbers of Britons, 
and been driven from one province to ano- 
ther, till, instead of grasping at general 
dominion, they were reduced to defend 
their wives and children. . 

How much of this success was to be 
ascribed to that part of the regulation 
which this motion proposes to be changed, 
it is not, my lords, within my province to 
determine ; the great comm whom f 
have the honour to oppose, can best ex- 
plain to your lordships the ince of 
every officer in the field, and how far the 
number of inferior officers may influence 
the success of a battle, and the fate of a 
kingdom. 7 

But to me, my lords, the establishment 
of our armies comprising different views, 
and connecting various subordinate regu- 
lations, may be compared to a medicine 
composed of different ingredients, and 
found infallibly efficacious in a dangerous 
disease, in which, though some of the 
parts may seem, to physicians of the pro- 


foundest learning, superfiueus or improper, — 


it weuld be no less than the folly of pre- 
ferring experiments to life, to make any 
alteration. y 

The wantonness of innovation, my lords, 
is a dangerous disease of the mind; in a 
private station, it prompts men to be al- 


ways discontented with what they find, 
an 


to lose the enjoyment of good m 
search of something better; it mcites 
them to leave the safe and beaten tracks 
of life, in search of those which they nna 
gine nearer, but which are at best less 
secure, and which generally lead them to 
points far different from teat to: which 
they originally intemled to direct ther 
course. — , 7 


\ 
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on the Stute of the Army. 
It ‘is dangerous, my lords, to admit any 


alteration whichis not absolutely necessary, 
for one innovation makes way for another. 
The parts of a constitution, like a com- 
plicated machine, are fitted to each other, 
nor can one be changed without changing 
that which corresponds to it. This neces- 
sity is not always foreseen, but when dis- 
covered by experience, is generally com- 
_ plied with ; for every man is more inclined 
to hazard further changes, than to confess 
himself mistaken by retracting his scheme. 
‘Thus, my lords, one change introduces 
another, till the original constitution is 
entirely destroyed. 
_ , By the ambition of innovation, my lords, 
have almost all those empires been de- 
stroyed of which nothing now is left but 


thememory. Every human establishment. 


has its advantages and its inconveniencies, 
end by weak attempts to remedy ‘these 
defects, which notwithstanding the utmost 
attention will embarrass the machine of 
vernment, alterations have been intro- 
uced which have been quickly followed 


‘ by a total dissolution. 


There seem, my lords, to be few re- 
gulations on which it is more dangerous to 
make experiments than on that of the 
armies of a nation. We are sufficiently 


convinced how much of success is the 


consequence of courage, and that courage 


‘is only an opinion of our own superiority, 


arising from certain circumstances, either 
gar eats or real. 

e courage which at present animates 
our forces, arises, my lords, from a very 
proper ground, their former victories over 
the enemies, which they are now to combat, 
and will therefore, doubtless, continue 
while they can consider themselves as 

‘enjoying the same advantage with those 
particular men by whom the victories were 


- , obtained. But, my lords, if any essential 


part of their establishment be changed, 
they will be considered, both by themselves 
and their enemies, as a different army, they 
will then charge with less alacrity, and be 
opposed with less dejection ; they will con- 


sider themselves as fighting without that : 


certainty of success which arises from ex- 
perience, and their enemies will resolve 
to try, by an obstinate resistance, whether 
they are now equally fermidable as in their 
fermer state. 

: Thus, my lords, I have attempted, how- 
ever weakly, to represent the arguments 
which 1 have heard for the continuance of 
the establishment, ‘of which your lordships 
‘will examine the validity, and shal now 
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procetd to consider the noble duke’s © 
system of a military subordination4n time 
of peace. , | 

Whether a standing army, in time of 
peace, is made necessary by the change of 
conduct in foreign courts, it is now useless 
to enquire, but it will be easily granted by 
your lordships, thatno motive but necessity, 
necessity absolute and inevitable, ought to 
imfluence us bo support a standing body of 
regular forces, which have always beén de- 
counted dangerous, and generally found 
destructive to a free people. - - 

_ The chief reason, my lords, of the 
danger arising from a standing army, ma 
be ascribed to the circumstances by whi 
men, subject to military laws, are dis- 
tinguished from other members of the same 
community: They are, by the nature of 
martial Boverment exposed to punish- 
ments which other men never incur, andé 
tried by forms of a different and more ' 
rigorous kind than those which are prac- 
tised by the civil power. They are, if not 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the | 
magistrate, yet subject to another au- 
thority which they see more frequently 
and more severely exerted, and which, 
therefore, they fear and reverence in a 
higher degree. They, by entering into © 
the army, lay aside for the most part all 
prospect of advantage from commerce or 
civil employments, and in a few years 
neither ae nor hope any thing but from 
the favour or displeasure of their own - 
officers. 

For these, my lords, or for other reasons, 
the soldiers have always been inclined to 
consider themselves as a body distinct from 
the rest of the community, and inde- 
pendent on it, a government regulated by 
their own laws, without regard to the ge- 
néral constitution of their country; they 
have therefore been ready to subvert the 
constitution from which they received little 
advantage, and to oppress the civil magis- 
trates for whom they had lost their ré- 
verence. 

And how soon, my lords, might such 
outrages be expected from an army formed 
after the model of the noble duke, re- 
leased from the common obligations of 
society, disunited from the bulk of the 
nation, directed solely by their own officers, 
and ultimately commanded by a man who 
had the right of commanding no other? 
Would they not soon consider themselves 
as a separate community, whose interests 
were, no less than their laws, peculiar to 
themselves? Would they not consider hint 
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from whom they received all their rewards 


and alJ their punishments, as the proper 


object of their supreme regard, and en- 
deavour to exalt him to the same dominion 
‘over others, which he enjoyed in regard to 
themselves; that they might share in his 
superiority ? - 

A body of men, my lords, thus separated 

from the rest of the people, must consider 
themselves as either ennobled or degraded 
by such distinction, and would soon find 
themselves inclined to use the power of 
their arms, either in the exertion of their 
privileges, or the revenge of their dis- 
grace. Then, my lords, would they set 
‘ at defiance the laws of the nation, nor 
would one of these noble lords be able to 
disband, nor the other to resist them. 
_ The army, my lords, is, in time of peace, 
then best regulated when it is kept under 
the strictest subordination to the civil 
power, that power which it is instituted to 
protect and to preserve. 

Thus, my lords, have I examined the 
proposal and reasons of the noble duke, 
perhaps not much to the information of 
your lordships; but it cannot be expected 
that any capacity should be able, in an 
unexpected and sudden debate, to dispute 
on a subject, which the noble duke’s edu- 
cation gave him ee oath 
of understanding far beyond almost every 
other man, and which he has had time 
to consider with respect to this present 
- motion. 

For this reason, my lords, I cannot but 
think the previous question highly ex- 
pedient, but not for this reason alone ; for 
as the state of the army and the proper 
methods of augmenting it, are soon to be 
examined by the other House, to pre- 
judice their determinations may raise. a 
contest about privileges, and oblige us 
either to persist, for our own honour, in 
opposition to measures necessary to the 
security of the public, or in compliance 
with the present exigence, accept their 
scheme however opposite to our own reso- 
lutions. ° — 


Lord Carteret : 


_My lords; the known abilities of that 
noble lord, incline me always to hear him 
with uncommon expectation and attention, 
which seldom fail to be rewarded by such 

‘pleasure and information as few other men 
' are able to afford. But his observations 
on the question before us, my lords, have 
only convinced me; that the greatest abili- 
ties may be sometimes betrayed into error, 
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and the most candid disposition be vitiated 
by accidental prejudices. For his. own 
arguments neither appear just, nor his re- 
presentation impartial, of those advanced 
in favour of the motion. 

With regard to the number of officers 
necessary in time of war, his lordship as- 
serted nothing from his own knowledge, 
nor do I believe.that any other lord will 
imagine himself qualifie 
the noble duke upon quemions pure mi- 
litary. His experience entitles him to the 
highest authority, in debates of this kind; 
and if every man has a claim to credit. in 
his own profession, surely, he who has 
given evidence of his proficiency in the art 
of war in the eyes of the whole world, 
will not. be denied in this House, that su- 
penanity which would readily be allowed 

im in any other part of the universe. 


And yet less, my lords, can it be sus- | 


pected that he intends to deceive us, than 
that he can be deceived himself: for not 
ain his probity, his love of his country, 
and his fidelity to the crown, concur to 


secure him from any temptations to make | 


an ill use of his credit; but his own inte- 
rest obliges him to offer that scheme for 
the repulation of our forces, which in his 
own opinion will most certainly contribute 
to their success. Forit is notto bedoubted, 
my lords, that when we shall be engaged 
in war too far for negociations and conven- 


‘tions, when we shall be surrounded by ene- 


mies, and terrified at the near approach of 
danger, he will be called upon to lead our 
armies to battle; and attack once. more 
those enemies that have fled so often be- 
fore him. | , 

Then, my lords, if he has contributed to 
form a weak plan of our military constitu- 
tion, must he atone for it with the Joss of 
his reputation; that reputation, for which 


he has undergone so many fatigues and | 


been exposed to so many dangers. ; 

But, my lords, it is ridiculous to suspect 
where nothing appears to. provoke suspi- 
cion, and I am very far from imagining, 
that the dangers of innovation, however 
artfully magnified, or the apprehensions of 
the soldiers, however rhetorically repre- 
sented, will be thought of any weight. 

The establishment of the army, my 


lords, is an innovation, and, as the noble ~ 
lord has justly represented it, an innovas - 


tion that threatens nothing less than the 
destruction of our liberties, and the disso- 
lution of our government. Our vigilance 
ought therefore, to be very anxiously em; 
ployed. in regulating this new part of our 


to dispute with | 
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‘government, and adapting ‘it in such a 
Manner to the national constitution, that 
‘no. detriment may arise from it, and that 
‘our civil rights may be protected, not op- 
-pressed, by the military power, 
To this purpose, says the noble lord, the 
soldiers are to be restrained by a due sub- 
ordination to the magistrate, a position 
undoubtedly true, but now superfluously 
urged. For it was never controverted by 
the noble person whose opinion he intend- 
edto oppose. , : 
__ Should any man assert, my lords, that 
the army ought to be formed into a distinct 
and independent society, which should 
receive laws only from a council of war, 
and have no other governor than their 
officers, none should oppose such an asser- 
tion with more ardour or constancy than 
myself, but what was never advanced it is 
unnecessary to confute. | 
Yet, my lords, to obviate those dangers 
from the army which have been so strong- 
ly and justly represented, it is necessary, 
not only that a legal subordination to the 
civil authority be firmly established, but 
that a personal dependance on the ministry 
be taken away. . . 7 
How readily men learn to reverence and 
obey those on whom their fortunes depend, 
_ has been already shewn by the noble lord, 
and therefore it will follow, that a minister, 
who distributes preferments at his’ plea- 
sure, may acquire such an influence in the 
army, as may be employed to secure him- 
self from justice by the destruction of li- 
berty.. And unless it can be proved that 
no.such minister can ever exist; that cor- 
ruption, ambition, and perfidy, have place 
only in the military race; every argument 
that shews the danger of an army depend- 
ent only on the general, will shew the 
-danger likewise of one dependent only on 
the minister. es 


The influcnce of the minister, my lords, 
is known to arise from the number of the 
officers, and to be proportioned to the. 


value of the preferment, which it is in his 
power to bestow; it is therefore evident, 
by adding new officers to our army, we shall 
throw weight into the scale, which already 
is, at feast, an equal balance to our consti- 
tution, and enable the ministry either to 


employ an army in defence of their mea-. 
sures, or to obtain such an influence in.the 


parliament as shall make any other securi- 
_ ty superfluous. 

Such, my lords, is the danger of'a mul- 
titude of.officers, a danger which surely 
deserves more attention, than the imaginary 


. : No 
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prejudice of the soldiers in favour of the 
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present establishment ; a prejudice repre- 
sented so powerful both in our own forces, 
and those of our enemies, that the future 
success of our arms may probably depend 
upon it. | — 

Surely, my lords, that cause may be al- 


| lowed indefensible which such a patron - 
‘defends so weakly. What can be more ° 


chimerical than to imagine that men-would 
lay down their arms, and forsake their. 


standards, because there are twenty more 


in @ company than have formerly been ?. 


That such a panic from such a cause was 
never found, I need not prove, and: I 


scarce think it necessary to assert, that. 
without supposing a universal depravity of. 
reason it never can be found. oe 
The establishment proposed by the noble 
duke, is the same with that of most foreign 
troops, and particularly with that of his 
majesty’s forces in his foreign dominions, 


and therefore, cannot but be approved by 


him, if it should be proposed by your lord- 


‘ships. _ For why should he imagine a 


greater number of officers necessary to the 
troops of Great Britain, than to those. of 
any other nation? 
The expediency of the motion, my lords, : 
is in my Opinion so obvious and incontes- 
tible, as to require no farther considera- ' 
tion, and therefore it is no argument, 
against it, that we were-not previously in- 
formed of the question. 

Much less, my lords, can I discover the 
force of the assertion, that by such a reso-- 
lution we shall excite the displeasure of the 
other House; we have, my lords, at least 
an equal right with them to examine any 
position relating to the public ous a 
right which we may exert with less dan-. 
ger of disgusting them, while they have 
yet formed no determination, and with less 
danger to the nation, than when their opi- : 
nion, whatever it may be, cannot be con- 
troverted without retarding the important: 
bill against mutiny. —- 

We are never offended, my lords, at re-. 
ceiving the opinions of the other House, , 
which we often adopt without any altera- 
tion, and often made use of for our own. 
instruction, and now are become so con- 
temptible as that no regard should be paid ; 
by them to our resolutions. = i 

It is well known, my lords, that this as- 
sembly is an essential and constituent part . . 
of the legislature of this kingdom; and 
that we received from our ancestors a. 


great extent of power, which it ought to . 
be our care.not to sufier to be centrected ; 
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by degrees, till this assembly shall become 

merely formal, and fit only to ratify im- 

pay the determinations of the other 
ouse. 


Several other lords spoke in the debate, 
and the previous question being put, upon 
a division it passed in the negative. Con- 
tent 42. Not content 59. 


Protest on rejecting the Resolution against 
augmenting the Army by Regiments.] On 
this occasion the following Protest was 
entered : 

‘‘ Dissentient. 


1. ** Because we conceive, that this / 
motion ought not to have been laid aside | 


by the previous question, the arguments 
urged in the debate against our coming to 
this Resolution at this time, being, in our 
opinion, highly insufficient ; since we can- 
not apprehend what further lights could 
be had with relation to the several propo- 
sitions contained in the question, than 
those we received in the debate, authoriz- 
ed by the usage of almost all the nations 
in Europe; nor were there any particuler 
ers pointed out, as necessary for the 
- information of the House; and we thought 
this the preperest time to come to this 
Resolution, before any steps were taken 
as to the methed ef making the intended 
Augmentation. 

2. ** Because it was proved in the de- 
bate, and universally admitted, that the 
Augmentatien of our Land forces, by the 
raising of new corps, was by near one 
third a more expensive manner of aug- 
menting, than by additional men to com- 
panies. A consideration which, in our 
opinion, ought te have the greatest weight, 
at this time, when the nation is engaged 
in a new war, and still greaning under all 
the burthen of the last, though after thir- 
ty years’ peace. 

S.'‘* Because, considering that the ceco- 
nomy of augmenting the forces by addi- 
tional men to companies, was admitted, 
that the utility of it was not disproved, we 
cannot help suspecting, that the raising of 
new: corps at this-time, when the election 


of a new parliament draws. so near, may. 


be of a dangerous tendency to the consti- 
tution of this kingdom, and relate more to 
civil than military service, especially since 
there are now no officers to be found (the 
officers now remainin n half pay, hav- 
ing been already judged, by the adminis- 
tration, unfit for service) it is, in our opi- 


nion, peo a door to introduee a large. 
commissto; : lest 
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suspicions are strengthened by the expe- 
rience we have had, that no rank has been 
either above, or below ministerial resent- 
ment, and the severity of parliamentary 
discipline; and we must with concern ob- 
serve, that the honour of the nation, and 
the fate of this important war, has been 
entrusted to raw and new levied troops, in 
order, as we apprehend, to keep the others 
at home, only for civit purposes.——. 
( Signed.) Westmoreland, North- 
ampton, Shaftsbury, Suffolk, Abing- 
ton, Chesterfield, Halifax, Carlisle, 
Willoughby de Brooke, Oxford, 
Greenwich, Bathurst, Cobham, 
Middleton, Gower, Bridgwater, ' 
Hereford, Bristol, Litchfield, Tha- 
net, Berkshire, Aylesford, Talbot, 
Haversham.”* 

Debate in the Commons on the Augmen- 
tation of the Army oe Regiments.* ] 
December 10. The House having resolv- 
ed itself into a committee of supply,+ sir 


“This important Debate (compiled by Dr. 
Johnson) is taken from the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, in which publication it was not given 
until December 1742. It was afterwards 
copied intothe Appendix to Chandler’s Debates 
for the year 1742, and thereby appears to have 
escaped the vigilance of Mr. Coxe; as will be 
seen by the following extract from his Me- 
moirs of lord Walpole, vol. 2, p. 2, Edit. 1808. 


“(In this situation of affairs, it became a 
matter of’ necessity as well as policy for Great 
Britain to augment her forces; the ae 
army was accordingly increased to 51,515 ef- 
fective men, exclusive of the Irish establish- 
ment. But this augmentation was censured 
with great acrimony, and an Address spurt 
the measure moved in the House of Lords, 
which was negatived only by 67 against 49. 

‘‘ The question was agitated in the House of 
Commons with equal acrimony ; but no speech 
on either side appears in the Debutes, excepting’ 
that of lord Gage, which however is sufficient. 
to shew the temper of the times, when this ne- 
cessary measure for the defence of the icone 
was represented as an attempt to enslave the 
people.’* 

+“ December 22, 1740. The debate, your 
oracle mentioned, was upon the subject of the 
Army, in a committee. The point disputed 
chiefly was the method of raising the pew 
forces; the most advan _ manner of 
doing which, it was insisted, would be by en- 
larging the companies, and not raising new 
i Saige : not but that some gentlemen in the 
debate declared they thought the present 
number was sufficient. The duke of Argyle, 
in the. other House, had the day before ab- 


ruptly dpened the oar question ; and afterdis~ — 


[998 


—— Ele Ee 


“That the Estimate of the Charge: of 


_5,705 men; also the Estimate of the charge 


another on the following day, when the 


- Motion for a resolution of that House, accord- 


and Jord Cholmondeley, managed the debate on 


Marlborough, as well as his own arguments, 


- tion, as from the policy of preserving such a 


r 
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ed to the House. _ As in these two debates 
the arguments were the same, they are 
here thrown into one. 4 

Sir William Yonge opened the debate 
as follows: - | ‘ 

Sir; as this Estimate has been drawn up 
after -very accurate calculations and care- 
ful enquiries, I hope that no objections 
will be raised against it, and that the sum 


William Yonge, Secretary at War, moved, 


‘seven new regiments of foot, amounting to 


of four new regiments of marine, amount- 
ing to 4,620 men, be referred to the said 
committee. Upon this Resolution, a de- | 
bate took: place in the committee; and 


Resolutions of the committee were report- 


Hungary and Bohemia. She has indeed at 
present no disturbance in her possession of the. 
whole succession ; the cusus federis for our as- 
sistance does not exist, but nobody knows how 
soon it may exist. France has declared, in 


playing a great deal of military history, con-. 
cluded in the same opinion, which ended in a 


ing to that opinion. The soldiers of that 
‘House did not undertake to clear up the matter, 
in opposition to his grace’s assertions ; but the 


civil lords, duke of Newcastle, lord Chancellor, | zagements; but the elector of Bavaria, ever 


devoted to the will of France, has laid a claim 
to all the duminions of that house ; and although 
his first pretended title to that succession has 
been proved groundless, he still continues to 
insist upon’ his pretensions for other reasons. 
And not only he, but the electors Palatin and 
Cologne, have refused to recognise the arch- 
duchess, and consequently there is a foundation 
laid for disturbance ; for it is hardly possible to 
imagine, that the elector-of Bavaria would 
persevere in his claims, if he did not flatter 
himself with the hopes of some greater support 
than his two relations, the electors, in opposition 
to all the rest of the Germanic body. 1 heartily 
wish that he may be disappointed ; but surely, 
trom the gloomy appearances of a war in those 
parts, common prudence requires his majesty 
to have in readiness, upon a sudden emergency, 
a body of troops to answer his engagements. 
By the treaty of succession and barrier; bis 
quota is 10,000 men; by that for guarantying 
the pragmatic sanction, 8,000 foot and 4,000 
horse. The king has erent 6,000 Danes, 
and 6,000 Hessians; but should the war break 
out on the continent, upon so dangerous a 
principle as that of dividing the Austrian do- 
minions, that number would by no means be 
sufficient to answer the quota which his majesty 
would be obliged to furnish.” 

He then urged the imprudence of relying on 
the pacific declarations of France, that she 
wonld not disturb the tranquillity of Germany, 
when she had already dispatched two fleets to 
thwart our operations tn the West Indies, which 
would probably occasion a war in Enrope, and 
might lead to the invasion of this country. 
‘‘ France,” he said, ‘* has already experienced 
the danger and risk of executing her views on 
the side of Flanders ; but‘an immediate attempt 
upon these dominions, has never, or indeed but 
faintly been tricd ; and our enemy will measure’ 
the prospect of their success, by the condition 


this foot: that they were assured the gentlemen 
of the army were mach divided in their opi- 
nions on the point, and therefore it would be 
improper for that House, by a vote, to deter- 
mine the method of increasing the army: soa 
previons question was put, and the negative 
_earried by a majority of 24 or 25. 

‘¢ In the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on Wednesday, general Wade took upon 
him, as-a soldier, to: argue the point; aad from 
the conduct of king William and the duke of 


ave a goud deal of satisfaction. There was, 
rowever, a division of 252 against 197. Mr. 
Pulteney and sir R. both reserved themselves 
for thé next day; when, upon the repurt of 
the resolution of the committee, there arose 
another debate; and there being fewer in the 
House that day, the Resolufion was agreed to 
by above 60 majority. In these debates, as in 
all other strong ones, there must, as you may 
suppose, he some invidious things thrown out; 
but in the main, I apprehend it was decent 
enough. The'great Dodington opened the 
Opposition with a very unequal speech. We 
suppose now the heat of the session is over. 
It is expected the Place Bill will be proposed, 
but not opposed in the lower House.” John 
‘Orlebar to the Rev. H. Etough. Coxe’s 
Memoirs of sir Robert Walpole: Correspon- 
dence, vol. 3, p. 558. ; 


Mr. Horace Walpole took an active share in 
this Debate. Inthe Walpole Papers, Mr. 
Coxe has given the public the following 
Abstract of his Speech : | 

_ After stating the obligations of England. 

to support the indivisibility of the Austrian suc- 

cession, as well ‘in consequence of the barrier 
treaty, and the guaranty of the pragmatic sanc- 


- bulwark against the preponderant power of 
. France, he observed ; ‘* The emperor is since 
dead ; his dominions, pursuant to the pragmatic 
sanction, are devolved upon his eldest daughter, 
who has, in consequence, the titles of queen of 


(VOL. XI} 


the numbers of our British forces were con- 
siderable, and’the greatest. part of them em- 
ployed abroad, because the efforts of our ene- 
mies were made in foreign parts. We had not 


[30] 


-” 


general terms, that she will stand by her en- ’ 


we are intoresistthem, la thelast great wars, © 
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necessary for raisirig the New Regiments 
will be very readily granted by that House, 
. which voted the war nécessai'y fot which 
they are designed... | 


then in Great Britain above 9,000 men, and the 

rench nothing but their militia upon their 
own coasts. At the same time our fleets, 
manned with 40 or 50,000 men, were within 
our sight and cdl. 
convoys to protect our trade in the West 
Indies, we uever before had a considerable 
squatiron there; at present the royal navy may 
be said to be employed in America, a thing 
unknown till now. Does not, therefore, the 
nature of this war, (should a neighbouring 


. power come to an open rupture with us,) re-. 


uire a disposition of our forces different from 
former wars, when the whole scene of action 
was confined to the operations by land, and 
our fleet might be employed in defending our 
coast?” | 

. He adverted to the facility with which 
France could collect a number of men and 
ships, and transport them to England, before 
we could draw together a sufficient marine to 
oppose their attempts, particularly if supported 
by Spain, who had at the beginning of the war 
assembled 7,000 men on the coast of Galicia, for 
an expedition against Great Britain. “* But sup- 
posing,” heconcluded, ‘ we could flatter our- 
selves that a rapture might be chiefly confined 
to operations in the West Indies, will not those 
fe ratio and seamen now proposed be ab- 
solutely necessary in all events? It must be 
several months before they be raised: in the 
niean time those already sent to the West 
Indies must, by the course of things and the 
climate, be extremely diminished, and want to 
be recruited ; and can it be done any other 
way than by employing these troops, or making 
‘draughts from others for. those services? So 
-that without an augmentation our present un- 
dertaking must be immediately stopt, or this 
country exposed to the most imminent danger. 
Indeed, all things considered, with regard to 
the state of affairs in Europe, and more par- 
ticularly with regard to the situation of this 
country as to the war in which we are already 
engaged, as well as that which seems to 
ilireaten us from a more formidable ‘power, 
common prudence would rather call upon us 


for a greater augmentation than this now pro- . 


posed, and that on account of the defence and 
security of this government, which ought to be 
our first and principalcare. Because, although 
foreign troops may be had cheaper than these, 
and would be more eligible,.if the present 
motions and views of others made it most 
likely that the troubles would begin abroad; 
yet surely when what we chiefly apprehend at 
this time is what immediately regards the wel- 
fare of this country, our own national troops 
are most proper to defend ourselves.”? See 
Coxe’s Memoirs of lord Walpole, vol. 2, p. 3, 
Edit. 1808. —- 


Besides the cruisers and | 
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of frugality, that this estimate requires less 
money than one that was laid before tite 
arliament in the reign of king William ; 
or if it be consideréd, that since ‘that tittle 
the necessaries of life are become dearer, 
and that, therefore, all expeirces are en- 
creased, it will appear to be the effect of 
the exactest ceconomy, that the sum re- 
quired for the same service is less. 

I have heard indeed, Sir, that in conver- 
sation, the method of raising troops on this 
occasion has been censured as improper, 
and that in the opinion of some, whose 
judgment cannot be entitely distezarded, 
it would be more reasonable to add mote 
men to our regiments already established, 
than to raise new regiments with new 
officers. £2 

The chief argument, Sir, produced in 
support of their method of Augmentation, 
is drawn front the necessity of public fru- 


-gality, a vety popular topic, which never 


ails to produce favour and attention; for 
every man is naturally inclined to hear his 
friend, and to consider that man as per- 
forming the office of friendship, who pre- 
poses methods of alleviating his taxes. 

Frugality is undoubtedly a virtue vety 
necessary to the happiness of the nation, 
and such as there occur frequent occasions 
of inculcating to those who are intrusted 
with the superintendence of public dis- 
bursements, but, I am far from thinking 
that this estimate affords any opportunity 
for declamations of this kind, and am of 
opinion that the addition of new soldiers 
to each regiment, would, in reality, be 
more expensive. a 

It cannot be denied, Sir, that by aug- 
menting the regiments, there would be 
immediately saved to the public the éx- 
pence of the officers which are necessary 
in. the method now proposed; but it is to 
be considered how much the number of 
officers contributes to the regularity ard 
discipline of the. troops, and how much 
discipline and order promote their success. 
It is to be soimidercd Sir, that the most 
successful method of making war is un- 


doubtedly the cheapest, and that nothing 
Js more expensive than defeats. oe 


If by raising the same number of men 
under fewer officers, we should give our 
enemies any advantage; if a single p 
should be cut off, a garrison forced, an ex- 
pedifion rendered fruitless, or the war 


ros 


, Thope it will be admitted as some proof 


protracted but a few months, where will _ 
be the advantage of this admired frugality ? 
'| What would be the consequence, but the 


named oo, ee 
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game or a greater expence, not to gain 
advantages, but ta repair Josses, and ob- 
viate-the effects of our formey parsi- 
mony? . ; ee aeer sae 

In private life, Sir, it is common for 
men tp jnpvolve themselyes in expence 
_ only by avoiding it, to repair houses at 

greater charges than new ones might be 
built, and to pay interest rather than the 
debt. Weak minds gre frighted at the 
mention of extraerdinary efforts, and de- 
cline large expences, though security and 
. future affluence may be purchased by 
them ; as tender bodies shrink from severe 


. @perations, though they are the certain 
_ methods of restoring health and vigour. 


The effects of this timidity are the same 
in hoth cases, the estate is impaired insen- 


sibly, and the hody languishes by degrees, | 


till no remedy can be applied. 

Such examples, Sir, are frequent, and 
the folly of imitating them is therefore 
greater, for, who, would pursue that track 

y which he has sgen others led to de- 
struction? Nor need we search for remate 
ijlustrations to discayer the destructive 
tendency of unseasonable tenderness for 
the public, for I believe the whole history 
ef the wars of king William will prove, 
that too close an attention to parsimony 
is inconsistent with great achievements. 


_ It may be expected that I, who cannot. 


claim any regard in this disquisition from 
my own experience, should produce some 
decisive evidence in favour of the method 
which I have taken upen me to defend ; 
this expectation I shall endeavour to ga- 
tisfy by. alledging the authority of the 
greatest commander of latter ages, whom 
neither his friends por his enemies will 
deny to have been well versed in these 
subjects, and whose success is a sufficient 
proof of the soundness of hrs principles. 
‘, The illustrious duke of pn Derouee 
was of opinion, that the whole force of the 
French armies cansisted in the number of 
the officers, and that to be always equal to 
them in the field, it was necessary to form 
our troops nearly upon the same plan; to 
this scheme he conformed in his practice of 
war, and how much his practice confirmed 
his opinion, let Blenheim and Ramilies 
attest. | | 


-As I pretend not to have determined | 


myself on this question, otherwise than by 


authority, aud as 1 know not any autho-. 
sity equal to that of the duke of Moarl-. 


Porough, I cannat discharge the trust re- 
posed in me by my country, any other- 
wise than by proposing, that on. this. .ac- 


on te Augmentation of the Army. 
-casion we agree to grant to hig majesty the 
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sum calculated for raising the new regie - 
ments, as I believe that method of aug-' 
mentation most likely to produce succesg 
in our undertakings, and consequently to 
procure a speedy conclusion of the war. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; I have been so long accustomed te 
the debates of this House, and have sq 
often attended to the eloquence of the 
right, honourable gentleman, that I am 
never startled at paradoxes, nor shocked 
at absurdities. J can now hear with great 
tranquillity. an harangue upon the neces; 
sity of placemep in this House, ypon the 
usefulness of standing armies, and the 
happiness of a general excise. = 

I am no longer offended with facts 
quoted in opposition to history, nor with 
calculations drawn-up without regard tg 
the rules of arjthmetic; I know that there 
are persons in this House, who think them- 
themselves pbliged to speak even when in 
their own opinion nothing can he said 
with weight or with propriety, who comg 


hither prepared against the shame of con- 


futation, and determined not to be con- 
vinced. | - 

To reason with guch men, Sir, is indeed. 
no pleasing task, it is to fight with ep- 
chanted heroes ypon whom the common 
weapons of argument haye no effect, and 
who must be softened by a counter-charm 
before ahey can be attacked with any 
prospect of success. vs 

There gre some, however, ef whom J 
am willing to belieye that they dispute 
only for truth, and enquire with the view 
of attaining a solution of their doubts. For 
the sake of these, Sir, J think it necessary 
to declare my sentiments, as I shall be 
desirous, in my turn, to hear their senti- — 
ments; but with regard to those whoge 
opinion I know already by thejr posts, J 
should think it of great advantage tp the 
dispatch of pyblic affairs, if they would 
content themselves. with voting for thejr 
pay, without any ambjtign. of other service, 
or adding the preige of volubility tq that 
of steadiness. _ e . 

Having this opportunity, Sir, of de- 


claring my opinion. of the. measures pure 
sued. in. regulating our military prepara- 
tions, I shall not confine myself entirely te 


the present question, but lay befare the 


Hause my thoughts upon some parts of the 


establishment, which may perhaps require 
a reform, and which are at least proper 


ebjscts of consideration, shongh not abse- 
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lutely necessary to the determination of 
our opinion upon the present motion. 
Ihave long ago, Sir, declared, what 
therefore it is scarcely of any use to re- 
eat, that I know not any advantage to be. 
oped from a standing army, nor can dis- 
cover why the ablest and most vigorous of 
the inhabitants of this kingdom should be 
seduced from the loom, the anvil, and the 
piough; enly to live at ease upon the 
abour. of industry, only to insult their 
landlords, and rob the farmers. I never 
could find why any body of men should be 
exempt from the common labour of social 
duties, or why they should be supported 
by a community, who contribute neither 
to its honour nor its defence. | 
I doubt not, Sir, but I shall hear on 
this occasion of the service of our troops 
in the suppression of riots; we shall be 
told, by the next’ pompous orator who 
shall rise up in defence of the army, that 
_ they have often dispersed the smugglers, 
that the colliers have been driven down b 
the- terror of their appearance to their 
subterraneous fortifications, that the wea- 
vers, in the midst of that rage which hunger 
and oppression excited, fled at their ap- 
proach; that they have at our markets 
bravely regulated the price of butter, and 
sometimes, in thé utmost exertion of 
heroic fury, broken those eggs which they 
were not sufféred to purchase at their 
“ own terms. | os 
Some:one perhaps of more penetration 
may inform us of the use which has been 
made of them at elections, where the 
. surly burgesses have been:sometimes blind 
to the merit’ of those worthy gentlemen, 
whom the soldiers have known. how to 
‘“esteem according to their desert ; nor in- 
deed do I see how those can refuse their 
. votesin favour of our troops, who are in- 
 debted for the power of giving them, to 
their kind interposition, __ 
To these arguments, Sir, I shall con- 
tent ‘myself with answering, that those, 
‘who are versed in the history of Britain, 
know, that we have had colliers and 
weavers for many years before a standing 
army was heard of among us, and that it 
is, nevertheless, no where recorded that 
any of our kings were deposed by those 
formidable bodies of men, or that any re- 
‘markable changes were made by them in 
the form of our government ; and, there- 
‘fore, till seme reason’ shall be alledged, 
why such insurrections are now more dan- 
gerous, and our civil magistrates more im- 
‘potent.than informer ages, I humbly con-. 


ceive that even without the protection of a 
standing army we might yet sleep in-se- 
curity, notwithstanding the plots of the 
colliers and the combinations of the 
weavers. 

But I must own, Sir, these are not our 
only enemies, for there is somewhere, yet 
in existence, a person that lays claim to . 
the dominion of these kingdoms, and pleads \ 
au hereditary title to dispose of our wealth, 
to subvert our liberties and destroy our 

| 
| 
| 


religion. | 7 

if any foreigner, Sir, unacquainted with 
our affairs, were to be present at our 
debates, and hear with what ardour we 
animate each other to an obstinate resis- 
tance of this ‘Pretender to the throne, how 
often he is represented as hovering over. 
us, and how often we have caught a ge- 
neral panic, and imagined ourselves upon 
the verge. of. destruction, how often our. . 
most zealous patriots take opportunities of 
declaring their resolution to die in the de- . 
fence of their liberties, and how patheti- 
cally our most elegant declaimers have 
expatiated on the misery of that unhappy . 
race whom they should leave behind to - 
groan under the oppression -of absolute 
power, what would be his opinion of this 
Pretender, whom he saw so perpetually 
dreaded, against whom so many alliances 


| 
\ 
were formed, so many armies were levied, 
and so many navies equipped? sw sti; 
Would he not believe him to be some for- 


midable tyrant in a neighbouring country, 
the lord of wide dominions, and the mas- 
ter of numerous armies and powerful 
fleets? Would he not imagine that he 
could assemble half the continent at his. 
cally that he was supported by powerful . 
alliances, and that nothing but a fair wind 
was required to land him on our coasts at 
the head of millions? And would he not, 
even on that supposition, be inclmed to 
‘censure us as timorous, as somewhat re- 
gardless of the honour of our nation, and. 
condemn us for giving way to such. suspi- 
cions and exclamations as have a natural 
tendency to heighten the apprehension of 
danger, and depress the spirits of the 
people? | 

But what would be his conclusion, Sir, - 
when he should be told, what in reality is 
true, that this dreadful Pretender is an 
unhappy fugitive, driven in. his infancy 
from this country, and by consequence 
without any personal -interest; that he is 
supported by the charity of a prince whose 
name is hated almost by every inhabitant 
of the kingdom that he has neither sove- 
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reignty, nor-money, ner alliances, nor re- 

utation in war, nor skill in policy; that all 
fis actions are watched by British spies ; 
and that the few friends that remain to 
support the farce of a court, are such only 
as dare not return to their native country, 
and are therefore without fortune, and 
without dependants ? | 

What could a wise man conceive of a 

nation held in continual alarms by an ene- 
_my like this; of a nation always watchful 

against an invasion from a man who has 

neither dominions to supply, nor money to 

hire a single regiment ; froma man whose 

title all the neighbouring princes disown, 
. and. who is at such a distance from them, 
that he cannot be assisted by them without 
open preparations, of which we cannot 
fail of having intelligence, and which may. 
be defeated, without danger, by ‘the ves- 
sels regularly stationed on our coasts ? 

- Would not any stranger imagine, Sir, 
that we were a nation infected with a ge- 
neral frenzy, that cowardice had perverted 
our imaginations, filled us with apprehen- 
sions of impossible invasions, raised phan- 
toms before our eyes, and distracted us 
with wild ideas of slavery and tyranny, op- 
pression and persecution ? 

I have dwelt thus long on this point, 
because I know the Pretender is the last 
refuge of those who defend a standing 
army ; not that I propose to convince any 
man of the folly of such apprehensions, or 
to fortify him against such terrors for the 
time to come; for if any man, in reality, 
now dreads the Pretender, fear must be 
his distemper, he is doomed to live in 
terrors, and it is of no importance whether 
he dreads an invasion or a goblin, whether 
he is afraid to disband the army, or to put 
out his candle in the night, his imagina- 
tion is tainted, and he must be cured, not 
by argument, but by physic. | 

. But the greatest part of those who dis- 
turb our consultations with the mention of 
the Pretender, are men of a very different 
character, men equally unconcerned about 
his designs, or his motions, with those 
who are most desirous of setting the nation 
_ free from the burthen of an army, and very 

often such as we may discover, from their 
conduct, to be determined to comply with 
every government, and such as have there- 
‘fore nothing to fear from a change of 
“masters. — Ve 

‘The men for whose sake I am now 
spoeenes Sir, laugh as much as I do at 
the: apprehensions of those whom the 
contribute to terrify ; they know too well 
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‘the impotence ‘of the Pretender to dread 


an invasion from him, and affect only to 
continue their outcries, that they may not 
be deprived of a topic, on which, by. long 
practice, they have attained an uncommon 
facility of haranguing, which they know 
how to diversify with various combinations. — 
of circumstances, and how to accommodate 


,to any emergent occasion without the pain 


of torturing their inventions. — 

It may be useful, Sir, to inform these 
men, that their disguise ought at last to be 
thrown off, because it deceives no longer, 
and that the nation cannot be cheated, but 
at the expence of more cunning than they 
are willing, or perhaps able, todisplay. A 
mask must necessarily be thrown aside, 
when instead of concealing, it discovers 
him by whom it is used. 

‘Those who are attempting, Sir, to de-' — 
ceive others, and whose character is exalt- 
ed, in their own opinion, in proportion to 
the success of their endeavours, have sure- 
ly a sense of shame, though they have none, 
of virtue; and cannot without pain find 
their artifices detected, and themselves. 


‘made the objects of ridicule, by those stra-: 


tagems which they employ for the decep- 
tion of others. 

I hope, therefore, Sir, that; for their own | 
sakes, these declaimers on the exploded — 
story of the Pretender, will change their 
bughesr: that if it be necessary to frighten 
those whom they want art or eloquence to: 
persuade, they will find out some other ob- 
ject of terror, which, after a little practice 
in private meetings, they may first produce 
in the court, and then turn loose in the par- 
liament. 

The world, methinks, allows them a suf- 
ficient choice of tyrants more formidable 
than the Pretender. Suppose they should. 
revive the history of the Mohocks. The 
Mohocks are a dreadful race, not to be 
mentioned without horror by a true lover 
of his country, and a steady adherent to 
the house of Hanover; they might then 
very easily increase our army, or inhance 
our taxes; for who would not be urged by 
his wife and daughter to agree to any mea- 
sures that might secure them from the 
Mohocks ? 

But as an army is at present likely to be 
kept up for our defence against an enemy 
less formidable, it may be more seasonable 
to propose the regulation than the dismis- 
sion of our troops, and to mention those 
evils which arise from the present establish- 
ment, rather than those which are insepa- 
rable from the expence of a standing force. 
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' ” ‘9f it he necessary, Sir, to support sol- 


diers, I suppose that it will not be denied 
' by the advocates for an army, that we 
ought to Jevy such troops as may be of use; 
_ yet in their practice they seem to have paid 
very little regard to this principle. Our 
troopers are mounted upon horse which 
can serve no purpose but that of show, 
which may indeed wheel about in the park 
with a formidable air, but can neither ad- 
vance upon an enemy with impetuosity 
nor retreat from him with expedition; and 
which, therefore, though purchased by the 
nation at a very high price, and supported 
at a large expence, can only grace a re- 
view, but are of very little use in an ene- 
my’s country, and must perish in the 
march, or stand unactive in the battle. 

Nor is much more service to be expected, 
Sir, from their riders than from the horses, 
fer there are very few of them acquaint- 
ed with the first elements of their profes- 
sion, or who have ever learned more than 
3 few postures of exercise, and the mean- 
ing of a few words of command, but have 
a number of officers with large appoint- 
ments. | 

- The French troops, Sir, if they are doqu- 

bly officered, are officered and maintained 
‘ata less expence, and to greater effect ; 
for the soldiers are better instructed, and 
the same number of men cost not, perhaps, 
much more than half the charge of a Bri- 
tish regiment. | 

- The guards, Sir, that are maintained 

about this metropolis, for no other purpose 
than to keep up the splendour of a mo- 
dern court, ‘cost the nation yearly such a 
sum as would be sufficient to support an 
army of Frenchmen, for the protection of 
their frontier towns, or the invasion of 
neighbouring countries. 

For my part, I cannot see what injury 
would be done to the nation by abolishing 
an establishment, at the same time both 
useless and expensive, and employing that 
money which is at present squandered upon 
idlers without effect, upon levies of useful 
soldiers for marching regiments, who might 
be employed, when occasion should require 
them, in the service of their country. 

It will doubtless be objected, that the 
officers of this body of men, many of whom 
are persons of the highest merit, and who 
have generally purchased their commis- 
sions, might very justly complain of being 
deprived, without a crime, of that whieh 
they have bought at its-full value, and to 
which therefore they imagine themselves 
intituled, till they shall forfeit their right 
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by some offence against the Jaws, or seme 
neglect of their duty. — 

I shall not, Sir, at present enquire into 
the justice of this plea, nar examine, wher. 
ther he who purchases an employment,. 
which he knows to be useless, and there- 
fore burthensome to the public, deserves, 
that the public should be solicitous to sup- 
port him in the enjoyment of it: but I shall 
declare, on this occasion, with confidence,- 


that I know many of the officers of the 


guards to be men of honour, who would 
gladly exchange their posts, sa chargeable 
to the nation, for an opportunity of serving 
it, and who are not very anxious for the 
increase of their pay, so they may not be 
degraded from their present rank. 

If these gentlemen, Sir, might, in the 
regiments that should be raised by dis- 


banding the guards, be advanced to higher 


commissions, though with some diminu- 
tion of their pay, they would imagine them- 
selves abundantly compensated by the hap- 
piness af becoming useful subjects, and 
serving that nation by which they haye 
been hitherto supported only to fill up the 


pomp of levees, andadd tothe magnificence - 


of drawing rooms, to loiter -in anti-cham- 
bers, and to quarrel at gaming tables.. 

If this scheme should not be approved, 
the method eligible, in the next degree, 
seems to be, that of incorporating our new 
levies into the regiments already raised, 
that being associated with men already ac- 


quainted with discipline, they may Jearn — 


their duty much more expeditiously than 
in separate bodies, where one officer will 
be obliged to attend to the instruction of 
great numbers, and where no man will be 
excited to application, because no man will 
see any degree of excellence, which he 
may be ambitious of attainmg. 

Ihave, indeed, héard no reason alledged 
for the necessity of new levies, which ap- 


peared likely to.convince even those by © 


whom it was produced. It appears toma 
that our present army is more than suffici, 


mentation, and that some of our regiments 
might immediately embark, not only with- 
out danger to. the nation, but with far 
greater hopes of success, -as aur enemies 
would have less time to strengthen -theiy 
fortifications, and collect their troops, and 
as disciplined forces .are. more formidable 
than troops newly levied; for discipline 
must be of great efficacy to the:success of 
military undertakings, or all arguments 
which have been used in the defence of a 
standing army fall tq the ground... , 
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In answer to this proposal, we sliall pro- 


bably be once again intimidated with an 


invasion, whether from the Pretender, the 
Spaniards, the French, or any other power 


‘it is of no great importance. An invasion 


is a formidable sound, the sack of fowns, 


the destruction of villages, the captivity of 


our children, thé ruin of our fortunes, and 
the desolation of our country are frightful 
images, and may therefore be successfully 
produced, on this occasion, to perplex our 
thoughts, and embarrass our enquiries. 


' To remove thetefote this panic, and to 


dissipate, for ever, the phantoms of inva- 
sion, I will lay before the House the opi- 
nion of the great commander whose name 
has already been introduced in this debate. 
‘In the Jate reign, on a day when the great 
officers of the ctown, and many of the 
council, were at a public feast in the cit 


‘a report was suddenly spread, that the 


‘duke of Ormond had landed in the west 
with ttvo thousand men. This account 


“was in all appearance well attested, and 


‘universally believed; all jollity was there- 
‘fore at ah end, the company departed, the 
council was summoned, and every man 
offered such éxpedients as his present 
‘thoughts, confused and oppressed with the 
east of the danger, suggested to him. 
“One proposed that a boily of troops should 
be sent to a distant part of the kingdom, 
to restrain the seditions of the populace; 
another apprehended more danger from a 
different quarter, and advised that the in- 
habitants should be awed by another de- 
tachment sent thither ; the most experien- 
ced easily saw the unprofitableness of the 
‘measures proposed, but could not so easily 
strike out more efficacious expedients, and 
‘therefore sat in great perplexity. Lord 
Sommers particularly shook his head, and 
seemed to consider the kingdom as in the 
hands of the invaders, and the dreadful 
‘Pretender as seated on the throne. | 

_’ At last the duke of Marlborough, who 
had hitherto sat silent, asked calmly, whe- 
ther they were certain that any forces were 
teally landed? and was answered, that 
though it might not be absolutely certain, 
_yet they were to consult and send orders 
upon that supposition. Then, says he, I 
will lay down this greatrule to be observed 
invariably, whenever you are invaded. 
Attend only to one point, nor have any 


‘other purpose in view than that of de- 


‘stroying. the regular forces that shall be 
landed in the kingdom, without any regard 
to petty insurrections which may be always 
easily quelled, and which will probably 
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cease of theniselves, when the army, By 
which they were excited, is cut off’ For 
this end let it be your rule to. keep your. 
army undivided, dnd to make no motion 
but towards the enemies, fight them with - 
the utmost expedition, before they can 
fortify themselves to receive re-inforcé- 
ments from the continent. 
vation of this poe method of operation, 


By the obser- 


continixed he, I will engage without any 


other force than the regiments generally 


stationed about the capital, to put a stop 
to any troops that shall be landed on the 


coast of Great Britain. 


So far was this great officer, whe was. 
acquainted with the ‘whole art of wat, 
from sinking into astonishrhent at tlte 
sound of an invasion, and so far from 
thinking it necessary, that the nation 
should be harrassed by standing troops, to 
preserve it from being plundered by a 
foreign army. | 

But though our troops, Sir, should not 
be necessary td prevent an invasion, they 
may be useful in services of equal impor- 
tarice: the ministry may think the votes 
of the officers more serviceable than their 
swords, and may be more afraid of expos- 
ing themselves than the nation by any de- 
tachmetit of their forces. : 

Such is at present, Sir, the state of this 


unhappy country, that neither in peace — 


nor war are any meastires taken, but with 
a view of encreasing or confirming the 
power of the ministry; for this purpose 
those troops, whose officers have seats 
here, are to be retained at home, and the 
fate of our West India settlements to be 
committed to new levied forces without 
military skill. | | 
For this reason is an army to be raised 

without necessity, and raised in a manner 
that may furnish the court with an oppor- 
tunity of extending its influence, by tlie 
disposal of grett numbers of new commis- 
sions. By this plan every family that is 
burthened_ with a relation, whose vices 
have ruined his fortune, ur whosé stupi- 
dity disqualifies him for employment, will 
have an opportunity of selling for a com- 
mission, their interest at the approaching 
election; dependance will be sropagated: 
and the troublesome spirit of liberty be 


depressed. 


To little purpose will it be objected, 
that soldiers and officers will be equally 
ignorant, that discipline is not infused in- 


‘stantaneously, that a military dress will 


not make a soldier, that men can onl: 
know their duty by instruction, and that 
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nothing is to be hoped from ploughmen, 
, and manufacturers commanded: by school- 
boys. The success of the expedition is 
not so much considered by those who have 
the direction of the levies, as that of the 
election, and while they keep their posts 
they are very little concerned about the 
affairs of the West Indies, 

In defence of this method it has, in- 
deed, been affirmed, that it was preferred 
_by the duke of Marlborough ; but we are 

not informed to whom, or upon what occa- 

sion he declared his opinion, and there- 
fore are left at liberty to doubt, whe- 
ther his authority is not produced for a 
method which he did not approve, or ap- 
' proved only at some particular time for 
some extraordinary. service. 7 

It is urged that he recommended it b 
his practice, and that his success is a suff 
cient proof that his practice was founded 
upon right maxims. But if it be remem- 
bered what was, in that time, the method 
of obtaining commissions, and who it was 
that had the disposal of them, it will ap- 
_ pear not absolutely certain, that his prac- 

_tice ought to be produced as a decisive 
proof of his opinion. 

If the-success of troops be proper! 
urged as an argument for the form of their 
establishment, may not the victories of 
prince Eugene afford a proof, sae 
convincing, that afew officers are sufh- 
cient?) And if the arguments which 
arise from success are equal on both sides, 
ought not the necessity of saving the 
public money to turn the balance? 

War, Sir, isin its own nature a calamity 
very grievous to the most powerful and 
flourishing people, and to a trading nation 
is particularly destructive, as it at once ex- 
hausts our wealth, and interrupts our com- 
merce, at ‘once drinks up the stream and 
choaks up the fountain. In those coun- 
tries, whose affairs are wholly transacted 
within their own frontiers, where there is 
either very little money, or where their 
wealth is dug out of their own mines, they 
are only weakened by the loss of men, or 
by the diminution of their dominions, and 
in general can only suffer by being over- 
come. 

But the state of Great Britain is far dif- 
ferent, it is not necessary to our ruin that 
an enemy should be stronger than our- 
selves, that he should be able to pour 
armies into our country, to cover the sea 
with fleets, to burn our villages by incur- 
sions, or destroy our fortresses with bombs; 
for he that can secure his own dominions 
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from our attacks, to which nothing but 
distance and some advantages of situation 
are necessary, may support a war against 
us; and he that can fit out privateers to 


interrupt our trade, may, without obtain-. 
“Ing a victary, reduce us to distress, 


Our situation, Sir, as it preserves us 


from the danger of an invasion except 


from that powerful monarch the Pretender, 
who is indeed always to be dreaded, has 
likewise the effect of securing other nations 
from being invaded by us, for it is very 
difficult to transport in one fleet, and to 
land at one time, a number sufficient to 
force their way into a country where the 
ports are fortified, and the inhabitants in 
arms. 

Our wars, Sir, are therefore to be de- 
termined by naval battles, and those na- 
tions have very little to fear from us who 
have no trade to be disturbed, and no 


‘navies to be destroyed ; if they can only 


fit out cruisers, which may always be done 
by granting commissions to foreign -adven- 


turers, they may ruin our merchants by 


captures, exhaust the nation by the neces- 
sity of convoys, and give neutral traders 
an opportunity of establishing their credit 
at those markets, which have been hitherto 
sls re by our manufactures. 

his is, indeed, far from being at pre- 
sent an exact account of the state of Spain, 
whose wide extended dominions are liable 
to insults, and from whom many of her 
most wealthy provinces may be torn with- 
out great hazard or difficulty. The par- 
ticular state of her commerce, which being 
only carried on from one part of her do- 
minions to another, can enly be for a time 
interrupted, but is in no danger of being 
invaded by any rival, or lost by disuse, at 
least requires our consideration: and we 
ought to make war with the utmost fru- 
gality against a people whom no hostilities 
can really impoverish, whose commerce 
may be said to lie at rest rather than to 
be shackled, as it will rise into greater 
vigour at the end of thé war, and whose 
treasures, though the want of them is a 
present inconvenience, are only piled’ up 


‘for a time of security. 


As the only method, Sir, of reducing 
this nation must be that of invading its 
colonies, and dismembering its provinces, 
by which the chief persons will be deprived 
of their revenues, and a general discontent 
be spread over the people, the forces which 
are levied for this expedition, (an expedi- 
tion on which the honour of our arms and 
the prosperity of our trade must so much 
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necessarily depend,’) ought to be selected 
with the greatest care, and disciplined, with 
the exactest regularity. . 

- On this occasion, therefore, it is surely 
ris ad tes to employ troops newly collected 
from 
rational to trust them to the direction of 
boys called on this .occasion from ,the 


_frolics of a school, or forced from the 


bosoms of their mothers, and the seftness 
ofthe nursery. It is-not without com- 
passion, conmpassion very far extended, 
that I. consider the unhappy striplings 
doomed toa camp, from whom the sun has 


hitherto been screened, and the wind ex- 


cluded; who have been taught by many 


"tender lectures the unwholsomeness of the 


evening mists and the morning dews, who 
have been wrapt in furs in summer, who 
haye lived a any fatigue but that 
of dress, or any care but that of their com- 
*xion. | | 
Who can forbear, Sir, some degree of 
sympathy, when he sees animals like these 
taking their last farewel of the maid that 
has £4 them with sweet-meats, and de- 
fended them from insects; when he sees 
them drest up in the habiliments of sol- 
diers, loaded with a sword, and invested 
with a command, not to mount the guard 
at the palace, not to display their lace at 
@ review, not to protect ladies at the door 
of an assembly room, nor to show their 
intrepidity at a country fair, but to enter 


_ kato a kind of fellowship with the rugged 


sailor, to hear the tumult of a storm, to 


. sustain the change of climates, and to 


be set on shore in an enemy’s domi- 
nions? 

Surely, he that can see such spectacles 
without sorrow, must have hardened his 
heart beyond the, common degrees of 


cruelty, and it may reasonably be ex-— 


eted, that he who can propose any me- 
hod b tie such hardahipa, iy be 
ea , will be thought entitled to gra- 
titude. - 

¥or my part, I should imagine, Sir, that 
en easy method might be discovered. of 
obviating such misery, without lessening 
that number of officers, which perhaps, in 
ition to reason and experience, some 
gentlemen will continue to think necessary, 
and I hope that this may be no improper 
time to declare my opinion. . 

I have observed, that for same time, no 


{private sentinel has ever risen to any rank 


aboye that of a serjeant, and that com- 

moissions have been reserved as rewards for 

pther services than those of the. camp. 
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This: procedure, I cannot but think at once 
ga or and unjust. a 
_ It is impolitic, Sir, as it has a natural 
tendency to extinguish in the soldiery all 
emulation and allindustry. Soldiers have 
an.equal genius with other men, and un- 
doubtedly there might be found among 
them great fumbers capable of learning 
and of improving the military sciences; 
but they have likewise the same love of 
ease, and the desire of honour and of 
profit, and will not condemn themselves to 
labour without the prospect of reward, nor 
sacrifice their time to the attainment of 
that knowledge, which can have no other 
effect than to make them discover the stu- 
pidity of their commanders, and render their 
obedience more difficult, as it will destroy 
that reverence which is necessary to sub- 
ordination. 

. It is unjust, Sir, because it is not to be 
doubted, that some soldiers by the natural 
force of their faculties, or by a laudable 
activity of mind, have extended their 
knowledge beyond the duties of u private 
station, and he that excels in his profession 
has an equitable claim to distinction and 
preferment. To advance any man in the 
army, because his father. is an orator in 
parliament, or the leading man of a ba- 
rough, seems not more rational, than to 
make another man a judge because some 


of his ancestors were skilled in gunnery ; 


nor would the lawyers have juster reasons 
for complaint in one case, than the. sol- 
diers in the other. ° | | 
It is therefore, Sir, in my opinion, ne- 
cessary to the advancement of milit 
knowledge, that as asentinel is, for excel- 
ling in his profession, advanced to the de- 
gree of a serjeant, the serjeant, who conti- 
nues his application, and performs his dyty, 
should, in time, be hopoured with a com- 
mnission, | | 
It may be. objected indeed, that sere 
jeants, though skilful in discipline, yet 
can very seldom arrive at any remarkable 
skill in politics, and. though they should be 
so fortunate as to gain estates, could never 
be of any use as the representatives of a 
borough; and to what purpose should those 
men be advanced, who can only serve their 
country; but can contribute. very little to 
the support of the court ? | ; 
This is, I own, Sir, an objection which 
I despair of answering to the satisfaction 
of those by whom it will be raised. The 
hardy serjeant would never cringe .grace- 
fully at a levee, would never attain to any 
successful degree of address in soliciting 
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votes, and if he should, by mere bribery, 
be deputed hither, would be-unable to de- 
fend the conduct of his directors. 

' In vindication of the present scheme, I 
believe few of those rugged warriors would 
find many argunients; they would not re- 
commend to the nation a troop of boys, 
under the command of boys, as the most 
‘proper forces to be sent to make conquests 
in distant countries; nor would imagine, 
that unskilful soldiers could, under the di- 
rection of officers equally ignorant with 
themselves, attain the knowledge of their 
duty in the same time as if they were in- 
corporated with regular troops, in which 
every man might receive instruction, and 
learn his business from his comrade. 

I had lately, Sir, the opportunity of 

hearing the opinion of one of the greatest 

ocal in the world, on this subject, who 
declared with the utmost confidence of 
certainty, that raw troops could be disci- 
plined in a short time, only by being in- 
corporated with those that had been al- 
ready taught their duty; and asserted, 
that with an army so mixed, he should 
think himself sufficiently enabled to meet 
‘any forces of the same number, and should 
not fear to acquit himself successfully, 
either’ in attacking or defending. 


' Such are the sentiments of this great. 


man, to whorh I know not whether any 
name can be opposed, that deserves equally 
to be reverenced. He has had the ho- 
nour of defending the rights of his country 
in the senate, as well as in the field, has 
signalized himself equally in the debate 
and in the battle, and perhaps deserves 
Jess regard for having hazarded his life, 
than for having been divested of his em- 
ployments. 2 

Since therefore, it is apparent that great 
numbers of officers are by no means neces- 
sary to success in war, since they are dan- 
gerous to our liberty in time of peace, since 
‘they are alma) expensive, and at best 
not certainly useful ; and since the greatest 
general of the present age has declared that 
our new levies ought to be mingled with 
our standing forces, I shall think it my 
duty, to vote against the present scheme 
of raising new regiments, and shall agree 
to no other supplies than such as may be 
sufficient for adding the same numbers to 
the present army. 


General Wade: 


Sir; though I cannot pretend to pursue 
the hon. gentleman thrergh the whole 
compass of his argument, nor shall attempt 
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to stand up as his rival, either in extent of 
knowledge, or elegance of language; yet 
as my course of life has necessarily fur- 
nished me with some observations relating 
to.the question before us, and my present 


station In the army, may, in some measure, | 


be said to make it my duty to declare my 
opinion, I shall lay before the House a few 
considerations, with the artless simplicity 


of a ae soldier, without engaging in a - 


fornial debate, or attempting to overthrow 
the arguments of others. _ 
It is observed, Sir, that for the greatest 
part, the farther any man has advanced in 
ife, the less confidence he places in specu- 
lation, and the more he learns to rest upon 
experience, the only sure guide in human 
affairs; and as the transactions in which 
he is engaged are more important, with the 
greater anxiety does he inquire after pre- 
cedents, and the more timorously does he 
prota when he is obliged to regulate 
is conduct by conjecture or by delibera- 
tion. 7 
This remark, Sir, though it may be just 
with regard to all states of life, is yet more 
constantly and certainly applicable to that 
of the soldier; because as his profession 
is more hazardous than any other, he must 
with more caution guard against miscar- 
riages and error. The old soldier, -there- 
fore, very rarely ventures beyond the verge 
of experience, unless in compliance with 
particular accidents, which does not make 
any change in his general scheme, or,in 
situations, where nothing can preserve him, 
but some new'stratagem or unprecedented. 
effort, which are not to be mentioned as 
part of his original plan of operation, be- 
cause they are produced always by unfore- 
seen emergencies, and are to be imputed, 


not to choice but to necessity ; for in con- 


sequence of my first principle, an old sol- 
dier never willingly involves himself in 
difficulties, or proceeds in such a manner, 
as that he may not expect success by the 
regular operations of war. | 
It will not therefore be strange, if I, who, 
having served in the army in the wars of 
king William, may justly claim the title of 
an old soldier, should not easily depart 
from the methods established in my youth’; 
methods by which their effects have shewn 
me, that they at least answer the intention 
for which they were contrived, and which 
therefore I shall be afraid of rejecting, lest 
those which are proposed to be substituted 
in their place, however probable in specu- 
lation, should be found defective in prac- 


tice ; and the reasonings, which indeed I 
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cannot answer, should be confuted in the 
field, where eloquence has very little 
power. . ' o oo 
.- The troops of Great Britain, formed ac- 
cording to the present establishment, have 
been found successful; they have pre- 
served the liberties of Europe, and driven 
the armies of France before thens; they 
have appeared equally formidable in sieges 
and in battles, and with strength equally 
essed forward in the 
field, and mounted the breach. It may be 
urged, that this vigour, alacrity and suc- 
cess, cannot be proyed to have been pro- 
duced by the number of officers who com- 
manded them ; but since, on the contrary, 
it cannot be shown that the number of of- 
ficers did not contribute to their victories, 


F think it not prudent to try the experi- | . 
‘Ment, which, if it should succeed, as it. 
possibly may, would produce no great ad- 


vantage ; and if it should fail, and that it 
may fail no man will deny, must bring 
upon us, not only the expence, which we 
are so solicitous to avoid, but disgrace and 
losses, a long interruption of our trade, 
and the slaughter of great numbers of our 
fellow-subjects. 2. 8 -_ 

‘Thus far, Sir, I have proceeded upon a 
supposition that the balance of argument 
is.equal on both sides, and that nothing 
could be alledged on one part, but: expe- 
rience, or objected to the other, but the 
want of it; but as Iam now called to de- 
clare my opinion in a question relating to 
-my profession, a question of great impdr- 
tance to the public, I should think that I 
had not discharged my duty to my country 
with that fidelity which may justly. be ex- 
pected from me, if I should omit any ob- 
servation that my memory may suggest, 
-by which the House may be better en- 
abled to proceed in this enquiry. 

I think it therefore proper to declare, 
that we not only, in the last great war ex- 
perienced the usefulness of numerous offi- 
cers, but that we have likewise felt the 
want of them on a signal occasion, and 
that the only greatest advantage which our 
enemies obtained, was gained over an 
army, rendered weak by the want of the 
usual number of officers. Such were the 
forces that were defeated at the fatal bat- 

- tle of Almanza, by which almost all Spain* 
was recovered from us. And it is, Sir, the 


- *, General Wade, at the head of two bat- 


talions, repulsed twenty-two squadrons of the 
enemy in that action, 


regiment. 2. 2. 


ing then colonel of a 3 ‘ 
| j charged with soldiers, so a colonel may 


* 
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| shown to arise from it. 
regiments formed of thirteen companies | 
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opinion of very skilful commanders, that 
the Germans, only by having fewer offi- 
cers than the French, did not succeed in 
those long and obstinate battles of Parma 
and Guastalla. : . 

. It is indeed natural to imagine, that a 


greater number of officers must Poe 
success, because courage is kindled by ex- 
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ample, and it is therefore of use to every | 


man to have his leader in his view. Shame 
at one time, and affection at another, may 
produce the effects of courage, where it.is 
wanted, and those may follow their com- 
mander, who are inchned to desert their 
duty ; for it is‘seldom known, that, while 
the officers appear confident, the soldiers 
despair, or that they think of retreating 
but after the example of their leaders. 

. Where there are only few officers, it is 
apparent, that more is left to chance, in 
which it becomes not a wise man to place 
any confidence; for if the officers are 
killed at the beginning of the action, the 
soldiers must become an useless, defence- 
less herd without order, without unani- 


mity, and without design ; but, by the pre- 


sent method, if an officer happens to fall, 
his place is immediately supplied by ano- 
ther, the . action goes forward, and the 
enemy receives no advantage from confu- 
sion or delay. fas 5 
- I am therefore of opinion, that in raising 
troops for the expedition now intended, 
the established method ought to be fol- 
lowed, and that we ought not to hazard the 
success of our attempt, by new. regulations, 
of which no human sagacity can foretel the 
event. | , 


Though it cannot be denied,.that some 


addition might be made to our companies 
without any visible or certain -inconve- 
nience, yet the augmentation now intend- 
ed, is too numerous to be so incorporated 
without some neglect of discipline, as. the. 
officers would be charged with more men 
than they could properly superintend. 
There is indeed, Sir, another method of 
incorporation, by adding new companies 
to each regiment ; but of this method the 
advantage would be small, because the 
number of captaizis and inferior officers 
must be the same, and the pay of. only 
the field officers would be | and this 
trifling gain would be far over-balanced by 
the inconveniences which experience has 
There have been 


instead of ten; but it was found, that as 
the officers of a company may he over- 


— 
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likewise have more companies than he can 
conveniently inspect, and the ancient re- 
gulation was restored, as the least liable to 
difficulties.and objections. 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate 
the manner in which our new troops are 
proposed to be levied, it may be‘expected 
that I should now make some observations 
‘on the service in which they are to be em- 
ployed, which I cannot think liable to any 
unanswerable objection. It is now, Sir, 
in our choice whether we will send the 
_ mew regiments abroad or keep them at 
home; and our choice may easily be de- 
termined by comparing the value of our 
colonies with that of their mother country. 
If it be not necessary to have any army 


here, to defend us against insults and in- | 
wasions, the question about the manner of | 
taising or employing new regiments is 
‘superfluous, because none ought to be 


raised, as our old troops are sufficiently 
numerous for foreign service. But if the 
security of the nation requires an army, 


would it not be madness to send those 


t4roops, to a distant part of the world, in 
which we can confide most? Would not 


those, who speak with such contempt of | 
an expedition undertaken by boys, have 


a better reason for the censure, -if only 
boys were stationed on our coasts to repel 
the veterans of the French? . Would not 
such measures animate our enemies, and 
invite an invasion ? 


It may perhaps be urged farther, that : 
the troops which are sent into the West : 
Indies, are more likely to.succeed im their 
design, than any regiment of ancient esta-' 


blishment. The chief danger to be feared 


men are most able to contend, though they 


may not. be equally qualified for attempts, : 
in which. skill is equally necessary with | 


vigour. 


chance of war, from which no prudence 
Can exempt us. 


Lord Quarendon :* 


Sir; having but very lately had the ho- 
nour of a seat in this House, I'am con- 


* Afterwards earl of Litchfield. 


‘he has 
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scious how little I am acquainted with 
either the subjects or forms of debate, end 
should therefore continue to listen to the 
sentiments of persons more experienced, 
with silent veneration, did I net observe 
with how much indulgence they are heard | 
who mean well, oe deficient im 
knowledge, or ineloquence... - 

As the hon. sentleriun who spoke last, 
Sir; professes to have formed his opi- 


nion rather from facts than arguments, I 


hope I shall be indulged by the House in 
an attempt to examine those facts which 
roduced, because I think them 
not cient to support his positions, 
which must therefore be established b 

some other proofs, before a decision of this - 


question can be fixed by them. =i. 


With regard to his experience, to which 
undoubtedly no small degree of venera- 
tion is due, he confesses that we have tried 
only one of the two forms of establishmem 
now in competition, and that therefare, 
though he has had reason to approve that 
with which he is most acquainted, he has 
no certain proefs of. the inefficacy or im- 
perfection of the other. we Fs 

But experience, Sir, may be extended 
much farther than our own personal trans- 
actions, and may very justly comprehend 


| those observations which we have had op- 


portunities of making upon the conduct 


| and success of others. This‘ gentleman, 


though he has only commanded in the 
armies of Great Britain, has seen the 
forces of other nations, has remarked their 
regulations, and heard of their actions, be 
has probably acted in conjunction: with our 


| confederates in the last war, and though 
an that part of the-world, is not from the ' 
enemy but the climate, with which young 


is known that they differ fram us im the 
preportion of soldiers and officers, che has 
mentioned no disadvantage which might 
be supposed to arise from their establish- 
ment, and therefore, I suppose, he cannot 


| deny that their behaviour and success was 
. Fam convinced, Sir, that this war has. 


hitherto been prosecuted with ardour and 
fidelity, and. that no measures have been - 
taken but such as experience and reason | 
have supported, and therefore affirm, with- | 
out scruple, that.if we are not successful, : 
_ Our miscarriages must be imputed to the ' 


the same with that of our troaps. 

The battles of Almanza, Parma, ans 
Guastalla, which he has particularly men- 
tioned, were lost, as he informs us, by 
armies not officered according to the esta- 
blishment which he recommends to us; 
but it is observable that his argument as 
defective in ‘an essential part; for though 
he affirms that the armies. which were de- 


| feated had fewer officers than the enemy, 
he has neither shown, nor attempted to 


show, that the want of officers occasioned _ 
the defeat, or that the logs would have 


{ been prevented: bya greatersnumbers - 
|. These instances, therefore, can-be of ne 


i 
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, those of France, or of any 


effect on the determination of the present 
question ; for though it is certain that at 
Almanza, and at othe places, armies with 


few officers have lost the battle, it is not 


less common for those troops that are more 
liberally supplied to be overthrown by 
others which are differently modelled. 

_ With regard, Sir, to the troops of Ger- 
many, I have heard them praised in many 
parts of Europe, as not inferior either to 
other nation, 
and have been informed that their ill suc- 
cess, both at Parma and Guastalla, may be 
justly imputed to other causes than the 
want of officers. 

There has, perhaps, Sir, seldom been an 
example of firmness, discipline and resolu- 


_ tion, beyend that which was shown by the 


Germans at the action of Parma, where 
they attacked the trenches of the French, 
sustained the fire of the ramparts of the 
city, and though they lost their com- 
mender in chief and two others, towards 


the beginning of the action, pe continued 
an 


the fight for eleven hours, at last re- 
tired only at the approach of night. 

At Guastalla, Sir, they attacked the 
‘French in their trenches, even with forces 
inferior in number, so far were they from 
any diffidence in the form of their estab- 
lishment ; and after a fight of seven hours, 
in which their loss was, gt ee 
vantages, not greater than that of their 
‘enemies, they retreated to their former 
camp uamolested and wv 
-French, Sir, were preserv 


ditches and intrenchments. 


of examp 
cers should be selected with great care, 
and not be promoted by favour, interest, 


' or caprice; for an example of cowardice 


ana leader must be pernicious, in propor- 
tion as'that of bravery is beneficial; and 


peace | there is less room for 
must 


eowardice. | 


it .appears.therefore to me, that the ex-' 
ponce of the present establishment is a 
certain evil, and that the advantages are 
very doubtful; ‘and I think it demonstrable, ' 
that the presentstate-of the nation requires: 
frugality, and therefore { shall vote for the: 
rporation of our new Jevies with the 


old regiments. 
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ued. The 
in both these 
battles, not by the number of their officers, 
bat by their situation, by woods, cassines, 


le in time of action, but that offi-' 
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By this incorporation, Sir, oyr new les 
vied troops will be no longer distinguished 
from our veterans; they will be equally 
acquainted with discipline, and will learn 
from oe conversation of their asseciates, @ - 
spirit of enterprise, and a contempt of | 
ange we may then employ forces equal+ 
ly formidable in all parte of. the publie 
service, and invade the dominions of eur 
enemies, without leaving our own country 
desolate. | 
The arguments which the hon. gentle- 
man has offered in defence of sending our 
younger troops to the West Indies, which 
may likewise be used against an incorporae 
tion, is in my opinion, Sir, far from being 
conclusive ; for it supposes, what will not 
be granted, that a cold climate may be 
changed for a hotter, with more safety by 
a young, than an old man. I have been 
told on the contrary, that superabyndant — 
heat is the great disease of youth, and that 
the want of it produces most of the infir- 
mities of age; and every one has known 
the lives of persons, languishing with age, 
prolonged by a removal into warm eoun- 
tries. Iam therefore of opinion, that the 
hon. gentleman’s argument is defective iz 
all its parts, and hope that I shall not be 
charged with obstinacy or perverseness for 
dissenting from him. eo 


Mr. Howe :* 


Sir; before I engage in a discussion of 
the question, I cannot but think i neces, 
sary to observe, that the hon. gentleman, 
who spoke the second in this debate, has 
been very far from consulting either poliey 


_ |.or justice in his declamation, and that he 
Nor do I discover, Sir, what can be in- 
ferred from his observation of the influence 


deviated from the subject only to ridieule 
his country, to exalt.our enemies, and dee 
press our efforts. 

He has described, Sir, the British youth, 
the sons of noble families, and the hopes of 
the nation, in terms too contemptuous te - 
be heard without indignation; he~- has 


| amused himself with displaying their igno- 
as, where more officers are supposed ne-. 
ice, SO Ht 

e allowed that the troops, which 
have more officers than other forces, are ' 
in more danger of being infected with! 


rance and their effeminacy, and has in- 


dulged his imagination in @ malignant king 


of gaiety, which, however it may divert * 
himself, is very far from contributing either 


‘to the reformatiqn or prevention of those 
practices which he censures. 


I believe, Sir, it will be granted, that 
nothing ought to please but in proportion 
to its propriety and truth; and if we try 


the satire that wehave ages Aiteaehe by this 
‘test, it will be found to 


e very little 
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claim to applause: for our armies must be 
composed of the youth of the nation: and 

| for my part, I cannot discover what advan- 
tage.we shall gain over the Spaniards by 
informing them how little our troops are 
accustomed to danger, how short a time 
they have been acquainted with fatigue, 
how tenderly they have been nursed, how 
easily they may be frighted, and how cer- 
tainly they will be conquered, if they but 
meet with opposition. 
. Nor, Sir, 1s such an account of the youth 
of Britain more true, in my opinion, than it 
is prudent. I am far from discovering any 
such remarkable degeneracy in the age, or 
any great prevalence of cowardice and 
unmanly. delicacy ; nor do I doubt of hear- 
ing, that our youth, if they are sent upon 
any expedition, will shew, that the British 
courage is not yet extinguished, and that, 
if they are ranged on the plains of the 
‘West odie. they will discover themselves 
the sons of those that forced the pass of 
Schellenbourg. 

That the degeneracy of the British youth 
is, at least, not uniyersal, we have just 
now, Sir, received an incontestible proof 
from the gentleman who spoke last, and 
spoke with so much elegance of language, 
and justness of reasoning, as shews, that 

there are to be found,.among the youth of 
Great Britain, persons very well qualified 
for the parliament; and I have never 
heard that a post in the army required 
greater abilities. | 
, The pleasure, however, with which I 
have attended to his remarks, has not so 
far A sie anata me in favour of his opinion, 
as 


at I shall easily consent to change that, 


method of discipline to which our troops 
have been accustomed, and of which we 


‘know by experience, that it is at least not |: 


less efficacious than that of any other na- 
tion. Customs, if they are not bad, are 
not to be changed, because it is an argu- 
ment in favour of a practice that the people 


have experienced it, and approved it, and. 


every change is disagreeable to those. who 
judge only by prejudice, of whom I need 
not say how great is the number. | 

Many arguments may, Sir, in my opi- 
nion, be added to our experience in favour 
of the present establishment. The num- 
ber of officers———But | find myself unable 
to pursue my design, because I cannot 
read my notes, which, being written by 
another hand, are difficult to make out, as 
it is the dusk of the evening 
therefore only make some observations 
u;un the speech of the gentleman who 


feat, we can be endangere 


‘I shall 
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spoke the second in this debate, and hope 
at I shall be allowed to deviate from.the 
principal question since I do it only in pur- 
suit of another. 3 . a 
He has observed, that our troopers are 
mounted, upon horses that are of no use; 
a remark, Sir, which I never heard from 
any other person,'and for which, 1 believe 
no authority can be produced: they are 
mounted, indeed, upon horses very diffe- 
rent from those which are used by other 
nations, because scarcely any other coun- 
try breeds horses of equalsize and strength, 
and therefore, as I am informed, the 
French have purchased horses from this 
island, and I believe that all the cavalry of 
Europe would be mounted upon our horses, 
if they could procure them. I have been 
informed, that their pressure in the shock 
of battle is such as no forces in the world 
are able to sustain; and that it was not 
less by the strength: of our horses, than 
the spirit of our soldiers, that the squadrons 
of France were, in the battle of Blenheim, — 
pushed into the Danube. i . 
Nor do I less disapprove his censure of 
the choice which has been-made of the 
troops. intended for the West Indian. ser- 
vice, which, though I ardently desire its 
success, I cannot think of equal import- 
ance with the defence of our own country, 
for though we may be cm erie by a de- 
only by an in- 
vasion : and. therefore I think it necessary 
to retain those troops on which we may 
best rely for the security of this island, lest 
our enemies should take the advantage of 
their absence, and set the Pretender dn 
the throne. : | 
Sir William Yonge: ; 
Sir; it is a standing maxim, both in pri- 
vate life and public transactions, that no 
man can obtain great advantages, who is 
afraid of petty inconveniences: and that 
he that will hope to obtain his end without 
expence, will languish for ever in fruitless 
wishes, and have the mortification of see- 
ing. the adventurous and the liberal enjo 


| that felicity, which though it is within his 


reach, he is afraid of seizing. 

When the depredations of the Spaniards 
became first the subjects of our debates, 
nothing was heard amongst us but threats. 
of vengeance, demands of reparation, as- 
sertions of sovereignty, and resolutions to 
obtain security: the importance of our 
commerce, the necessity of rigorous mea- 
sures, the danger of pusillanimity, the 
meanness of negociation, and the. disad- : 
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vantages of delay, were thundered from 
every part of the House. Every man 


“seemed to imagine that there was no mean 


between victory and ruin, and that not to 
humble Spain, was. to betray our country 
to insults, ignominy and slavery. 

Far was I then, Sir, from suspecting, 
that when the war, thus vehemently urged, 
should be declared, that the prosecution 
of it would produce any 
doubted not but that every man would be 
desirous of signalizing his. zeal for the 
prosperity of commerce, by expediting the 
supplies, and forwarding the preparations, 
and that the. only contention among us 
would be, who should appear the most ar- 
dent enemy of Spain. 

But no sooner are hostilities begun 
against this insolent and oppressive nation, 
than those who expressed most resentment 
at the prudence and moderation by which 
they were delayed, those that accused 
every attempt for an accommodation, of 
cowardice, and charged the ministry with 
conniving at the rapine of pirates, begin to 
enquire inte the necessity of the expences 
occasioned by the war, to harangue on the 
‘advantages of parsimony, and think it of 
more importance to ease our taxes, than 
to subdue our enemies. 

In'pursuance of this new doctrine they 
are now endeavouring to embarrass the 
measures of his majesty, that they may 
save, according to their own computation 
only 30,000/. which in reality I can easily 
shew to bé no more than 15,0001. — 

_ For the sake of this important sum our 
army is to be modelled by a new ‘regula- 
tion, and the success of the war is to be 
impeded, the security of our commerce to 
be hazarded, and our colonies are to be 
endangered. : | 

Frugality is undoubtedly a’ virtue, but 
is, like others, to he practised on proper 
occasions: to compute expence with a 
scrupulous nicety in time of war, is to pre- 

fer money to safety, ahd by a very per- 
verse kind of policy, to hazard the whole 
for the preservation of a part. 

The gentlemen, Sir, who have mest en- 
deavoured to distinguish themselves as the 
constant opponents of the administration, 
have charged it, on all occasions, with 
giving encouragement to the Spaniards, 


‘but can charge it with nothing so likely to 


raise the confidence and confirm the ob- 


‘stinacy of the enemy, as the objections 


which they themselves have made to the 


pga ear of levying forces; for to 


ow great a degree of poverty must they 
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believe that nation teduced, of which the 
warmest patriots struggle to save a sum 80 
inconsiderable, by an experiment of so 
much uncertainty? And how easilygwill 
the Spaniards promise themselves, that 


they shall gain the victory only by oblig- 


ing us to continue ina state of war, a state 
which, by our own confession, we are not 
able to support ? . 
Had any other argument, Sir, been pro- 
duced than the necessity of parsimony, it 
had been less dangerous to have agreed to 
this new scheme ; but to adopt it only for 
the sake of sparing 15,000/. would be to 
make ourselves contemptible, to intimidate 
our allies, and to unite all those against us,. 
who are inclined to trample on misery, and 
to plunder weakness. | : 
‘am inclined to judge so favourably, 
Sir, of the intentions of those whom I'am _. 
now opposing, that I believe they have © 
only used this argument, because they 
were able to produce no other, and that if, 
either reason or experience had been on 
their side, the poverty of the nation had 
not been mentioned. _ 
~ But the hon. gentleman, who has been 
so long engaged in military employments, 
has shewn that all our success has been 
obtained by the present establishment, and 
that the battle in which we suffered most 
was lost by our unfortunate deficiency of 
officers. \ : 
Nor do his reasons, Sir, however mo- 
destly offered, deserve less regard than his 
experience, for hehas shown, that a greater 
number of officers naturally contribute to_ 
preserve @iscipline, and excite courage, 
and it is not necessary that a man should 
be. much a soldier to discover, that disci- 
pline and courage united must generally 
prevail. oe | 
To the examples which he has produced 
in favour of his opinion, it has been ob- 
jected, that victories equally wonderful 
have been gained with fewer officers, and, 
by the honourable gentleman that spoke 
the second on this occasion, the actions of 
Eugene were opposed to those of the duke 
of Marlborough. oe 
. That victories have been gained by 
troops differently regulated, I cannot deny: 
vietories have tikewiae been gained, Sir, 
under every circumstance of disadvantage: 
victories have been gained by inferior 
numbers, and by raw troops, over veteran 
armies, yet no prudent general ever pro- 
duced these instances as arguments against 
theusefulness of discipline, or as proofs that 
superiority of numbers was no advantage. 
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_ The success of prince. Eugene in the late 


war, was far from convincing the British 
general that the German establishment was 
preferable to our own; for he required 
that the Hessian troops, which were paid 


by Great Britain, should be officered like 


our national troops. In this he could be 
influenced only by his own opinion; for he 
neither nominated their officers, nor could 
advance his interest at home by creating 
new to which he did not recommend; 
he could therefore only regard the success 
of the war, and changed their model only 
because he thought it defective. | 
_ The Germans themselves, Sir, are far 
from imagining that their armies might not 
be made more formidable by approaching 
nearet to the British methods; for one of 
their officers, a man of great reputation 
and experience, has informed me, that they 
were convinced of their defect, and that 
nothing hindered them from adding more 
Gfiicers, but the fear of expences, that they 
imputed all their defeats to the necessity 
of parsimony, that their men wanted not 
courage but leaders, and that their enemies 
gained advantages merely by the superiority 
their purses. | 
' In the late war it was common for the 
auxiliary troops, when they were sent upon 
any expedition of importance, to be sup- 
plied with officers either from their other 
regiments, or by the British forces; so ne- 
cessary did the duke of Marlborough think 
a larger number of officers in time of 
action, that where he could not alter the 
establishment, he deviated from the com- 
mon methods of war, and transferred his 
officers occasionally into troops over which 
they had no settled authority. 

It is therefore most evident Sir, that 

- the model on which our troops are formed 
was, by. this great commander, preferre 
ta that which is now so warmly recom- 
mended, and I know not why we should 
recede from his practice, if we are de- 

 sirous of his success. 

Nor can I discover, Sir, any better 
method of selecting officers than that which 
has of late been followed, however some 
zany censure. or ridicule it. To advance 
geutlemen to command seems to be the 
most likely way to unite authority with 

‘rank, for no man willingly obeys those to 
whom he has lately seen himself equal, 


or whose conduct in lower stations he. 


has perbaps had opportunities of examining 
teo nearl 


The distinction of birth, however ¢hi- 
secrical.in iteelf, has been.so tong admi 


ea: 
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and so universally received, that it is ge- 
nerally imagined to confer on one man an 
indelible and evident superiority over an- 
other, a superiority, which those who would 
easily imagine themselves equal in merit 
cannot deny, and which they allow more 
willingly, because, though it be an advan- 
tage to possess it, to want it cannot be 
justly considered as a reproach. _ 

For this reason, Sir, men cheerfully 
obey those to whom their birth seems to 
have subjected them, without any scru- 
pulous enquiries into their virtues or 
abilities ; they have been taught from their 
childhood, to consider them as placed in a 
higher rank than themselves, and are 
therefore not disgusted at any transient 
bursts of impatience, or sudden starts of 
caprice, which would produce at least re- 
sentment, and perhaps mutiny, in. men 
newly exalted from a low station. The 
more attentively, Sir, we look upon the — 
world, the more strongly shall we be con- 
vinced of the truth of these assertions, 
and the more evidently shall we discover 
tle influence which operates, in a degree 
scarcely credible, even to those who have 
experienced its power, and which is in- 


deed one of the chief means of subordina- - 


tion, by which society is held together. 

Nor are officers of birth, Sir, to be pre- 
ferred to men who are recommended by 
nothing but military service, only because 
they are more cheerfully obeyed, but for 
another reason of equal importance... It 
has been observed, that, in reality, they 
discharge the duty of commanders in a 
manner more likely to preserve dignity — 
and encrease reverence ; that they discover 
on all occasions, a sense of honour and 
dread of disgrace, which are not easily to 
be found in a mind contracted by a mean 
education, and depressed. by long habits of 
subjection. | | 

It is not indeed, Sir, universally. and 
unvariably certain, that a man raised from 
meanness and poverty, will be insolent and 
oppressive; nor do I doubt but there are 
many now languishing in obscurity, whose 
abilities might add new lustre to the 
highest honours, and whose integrity 
would very faithfully discharge the mast , 
important trust; and in their favour, 
wherever they can be discovered, same _ 
exceptions ought to be made; but as ge- 
neral rules are generally to be followed, as 
weil in military regulations as other trans- 
actions, it will be found upon the exactest 
enquiry by no.means improper to advance’ 


gentlemen to posts of command, rather 


~ pelves as the bulwark 
' wen ‘selected for the defence of the rest of 


“ 
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than private sentinels, however skilful or 


courageous. 


/ 
- Itis to be considered, Sir, that the pre- 
sent state of the continent has for many 


‘years made it necessary to support an 


army even when we are not engaged in an 


actual war ; that this army, though of late 


it has, for the ease of the people, been 
sometimes encamped during the summer, 
is for the greatest part quartered in 
towns, and mingled with the rest of the 
community, but governed at the same 
time by the officers, and subject to the 
martial law. It has often been observed 


_by those who have argued against standing 


forces, that this difference of government 
makes different societies, which do not 
combine in the same interest, nor much 
favour one another; and it is indeed cer- 
tain that feuds are sometimes produced, 
that when any /rivate quarrel happens 
either by drunkenness, or accident, or 
claims really disputable, between a soldier 


and any other person, each applies for 


support and assistance to those in the 
same condition with himself; the cause 
becomes general, and the soldiers and 
townsmen are not easily restrained from 
blows and bioodshed. 

_ It is true likewise that the rhetoric of 
the patriots has been so efficacious, that 
their arguments have been so clamorously 


echoed, and their weekly productions so 


diligently dispersed, that a great part of 
the nation, as men always willingly admit 
what will produce immediate ease or ad- 
vantage, believe the army to be ah useless 
burthen imposed upon the people for the 
support of the ministry; that the landlord 


‘therefore looks upon the sqldier as an in- 


truder forced into his house, and rioting 
in sloth at his expence; and the farmer 
and manufacturer have learned to call the 
army the vermin of the land, the cater- 
pillars of the nation, the devourers of 
other men’s industry, the enemies of 
liberty, and the slaves of the court. 

It is not to be supposed, Sir, that the 


_ soldiers entertain the same ideas of their 


profession, or that they do not conceive 
themselves injured by such representa- 
tions: they urdoubtedly consider them- 
their country, as 


their community, as those who have en- 

gaged at the hazard of their lives to repel 

invasion ‘and repress rebellion, and who 

contribute more than their part to the ge- 

neral felicity, by‘securing property an 

preventing danger. - : 
[VOL XI] . 
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It is not to be doubted, Sir, but senti- 
ments so widely different, must. produce - 
an equal contrariety of ‘claims, and diver- 
sity-of conduct; the trader imagines, that 
the man who subsists upon the taxes 
which are raised’ only from: his labour, 
ought to consider himself as his inferior at 
least, if not as his hireling and his servant ; 
the soldier wonders how he can ever' con- 
ceive himself sufficiently. grateful to him. 

that has devoted his life to his -defence, 

and to whom he must fly for protection 

whenever danger shall approach him, and 

concludes that he has. an _ incontestible 

right to the better of that, of which 

ed preservation of the whole depends upon 
im. . 

Thus does self-love magnify every man 
in his own eye’, and so differently will 
men determine when each.is to judge in 
his own cause. Which of these compe- 
titors thinks most justly of his own station 
and character, or whether both are not 
mistaken in their opinion; I think it by no 
means necessary to decide. This at least 
is evident, that to preserve peace and har- ~ 
mony, between two hodies of men obliged 
to live together with sentiments .so oppo- 
site, there is required an uncommon. de- 
pree of prudence, moderation, and know. 
edge of mankind, which is chiefly to be 
exerted on the part of the soldiers, because 
they are subject to more rigorous com- 
mand, and are more easily governed by — 
the authority of their superiors. : 

Let us suppose any dispute of this kind, 
Sir, to happen where the. soldiers were 
commanded only by private sentinels, dis- 
guised in the dress of officers, but retaine — 
ing, what it cannot be expected that they. 
should suddenly be able to lay aside, the 
prejudices which they had imbibed in the 
ranks, and all the ardour of trifling com- 
petition in which their station had. once 
engaged them. What could be expected 
from their counsels and direction? Can it 
be imagined that they would enquire ime . 
partially into the original cause of the dis- 
pute, that they would attend equally to 
the parties, endeavour by mildness and 
candour to soften the malevolence of each, 
and terminate the dispute by some address- 
ful expedient, or decent accommodation ? 
He surely must be very little acquainted 


with the. vulgar notions of bravery and | 


honour, that could form any hopes of such 

conduct <- —~ | - 

~ The plain soldier, Sir, has not accus- 

tomed himself to regulate his motions by 

reason, nor has learned any more of ho- 
[3 Q] | 


‘ 
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nour, than that it consists in adhering jn- 
variably to. his pretensions, even though he 
should. discover that they are false, and in 
resenting affronts with the atmost rigour, 
even when they were provoked by him- 
self.;. he is taught, that: it is his business to 
conquer in whatever cause, and, that to 
desist from any of his attempts, or retract. 
any of his assertions, is unworthy of a man 
of honour. 

Warm with: such notions as these, Sir, 
would such. officers as have been recom- 
. mended by the hon. gentleman, apply 

themselvesto the termination of differences, 
without any knowledge of the laws’ of 
society, without any settled ideas of the 
different rights of different persons ; they 
would have nothing in view but the ho- 
nour of their profession, nor endeavour to 
support it by any other method than that 
of violence. If a soldier was affronted by 
a farmer, they would probably lay his ter- 
ritories waste, and ravage his plantations 
like an enemy’s country ; if another dis- 
agreed with his landlord, they would 
advise him to make good his quarters, to 
invade the magazines of provision without 
restraint, to force the barricadoes of the 
cellar, and to forage in the stables without 
contraul. i 7 | 

-Byt gentlemen, Sir, are proper. judges 

ef debates between the army and the rest 
of the community, because they are 
equally related to both parties, as men 
who possess or expect estates, or who are 
allied to those whose influence arises from 
their property.. As men bred in affluence 
and freedom, and acquainted with the 
blessings of our constitution, and the ne- 
cessity of civil government, they cannot 
willingly contribute to the increase of the 
military ‘power, and as members of the 
army they cannot but be desirous to sup- 
port their own rank, and to hinder their 
rofession from sinking into contempt; it 
1s therefore their care to repress insolence 
_on‘one part, and to prevent oppression on 
the other,: to stop dissentions in their be- 
ginning, and reconcile all the different pre- 
tensions of the people and soldiers. 

I am indeed surprized, Sir, to hear the 

promotion of serjeants recommended by 
the hon. gentleman, who has so often 
strained his lungs, and exhausted his in- 
vention, to explain how much our consti- 
tution is endangered by the army; how 
readily those men will cencur in the aboli- 
tion of property who have nothing to-lose, 
and how easily they may be persuaded to 
aenuy te liberties of their country, who 


are already eut off from the enjoyment of 
them ; who, therefore, can only behold 
with envy and malevolence those advan- — 
tages which they cannot hope to possess, 
and which. preduce in them no other ef- 
fects than.a quicker sense of their own mi- 
sery. | | 

Upon what principles, Sir, any gentle- 
man can form those notions, or with what 
view he can so long and so studiously dis- 
perse them, it is his province to explain, 
for the only reason that can be offered by 
any other person for his incessant decla- 
mations, the desire of securing his country 
from the oppression of a standing army, is 
now for ever overthrown by this new pro- 
posal; which, if it were to be received, 
would in a very few years produce an army. 
proper to be employed in the execution 
of the most detestable designs, an army 
that could be of no other use than tq 
gratify an ambitious prince or a wicked 
pom h as it would be commanded, not by 
men who had lost their liberty, but by men 
who never enjoyed if; by men who would 
abolish our constitution without knowing 
that they were engaged in any criminal 
undertaking, who have no other sense of 
the enjoyment of authority than that it is 
the power of acting without controul ; 
who have nv knowledge of any other laws, 
than the commands of their superiors. 

To men like these, Sir, to men raised up 
from poverty and servility to rank and 
power, toignorance invested with command, 
and to meanness elated with preferment, 
would any real patriot, any zealous asser- . 
tor of liberty, any inflexible enemy to the 
corruptions of the ministry, consign the 
protéction of his country, and intrust to 
these our happiness, our properties and 


our lives? 

Whether the hon. gentleman has chang- 
ed any of the sentiments which he has 
hitherto appeared to admit with regard to. 
the army ; whether this new determination 
is only an instance of that inconsistency. 
which is scarcely to be avoided in the vin- 
dication of a bad cause; or whether he 
was betrayed to it only by his hatred of 
the administration, which would prompt 
him to recant his own advice, if it ghould — 
happen to be approved, | will not pretend 
to determine: But I must lament on this 
occasion the entertainment which the 
House will lose, by the eternal cessation of 
any harangues on the army, since he can- 
not now declaim on either part without 
contradicting his former declarations. | -. 

Nor will the hon. gentleman find less. 
i Zs 


Woe 
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difficulty in proving, ‘that justice rather 
than policy requires the premotion of ser- 
jeants to commissions. Military prefer- 
ments are always at the dispesal ef the 
crown, nor can any right be pretended to 
them but such as arises from the custom 
which has.been genérally followed in con- 
ferring them, which is not only variable at. 


pleasure, but has never been at any time 


regularly observed. The order of rotation 
has been suffered sometimes to proceed, 
because of two persons otherwise equal, he 
that has served longest may plead the most 
merit; but the plea of service has been al- 


‘ ways over-ruled by birth or powerful re- 


commendation. And though, Sir, it is 
natural for men disappointed to complain, 


hit as those officers, whose preferment has 


en delayed, were not thought in reality 
to Have received any injury, their murmurs 
have been the less regarded. 
.- It might be expected, Sir, from a pa- 
triot, lamenter of the degeneracy of man- 
kind, and an ioflexible opponent of corrup- 
tion, that he should consider rather facts 
than persons ; that he should regulate his 
decision by the invariable principles of 
reason and justice, and that therefore he 
should not applaud at one time what he 
condemns at another. 
‘ But this gentleman seems to have esta- 
blishad some new maxims of conduct, and 
thaps upon new notions of morality ; for 
e seems to imagine, that his friends may 
seize as their right, what his adversaries 


cannot touch without robbery, though the 


claim of both be the same. 

It is well known, Sir, to the whole army, 
that a noble person whose abilities are so 
loudly celebrated, whose virtues are so 
liberally praised, and whose removal from 
his military employments is 50 solemnly 
lamented as a public calamity, obtained 
his first preferments by pretensions very 
different from military merit ; and that at 
the age only of seventeen, a time of life in 
which, whatever might be his abilities, 


very little eae or experience could be 


expected, he was advanced tothe command 
of a regiment, and exalted above many 
afficers whose known bravery and frequent 
hazard entitled them to favour. 

. I do not assert that he was undeservedly 


- promoted, or condemn those who either 


solicited or granted his commission. I 
maintain only that what was then reason- 
able and just, is not now either iniquitous 
or ridiculous, and different persons in the 
same circumistances have a right to the 
same trgatment. . 2 4 : 
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. In the reign of queen Anne, a :reign, 
Sir, which every Briton recollects with so 
much satisfaction, and which will for ever 
afford examples of the wisest councils, and 
most successful wars, when new regiments 
were to be raised it was far from being 
thought necessary to observe this .gentle- 
man’s favourite method of rotation ; posts 
were filled, not with the officers of other 
regiments, that room might be left for the 
promotion of serjeants, but with gentlemen 
who had never seen a battle, or learned 
any part of the military discipline ; 
But though, Sir, the eaulatinn of our 
army be thus violently attacked, the — 
greatest crime of the ministry is, in this 
gentleman’s opinion, that of levying new 
troops, when we have no employment for 
our standing forces; of laying unnecessary. 
impositions upon the nation, and alarming 
them with the fears of an invasion, only. 
that the army might be increased. | 
On this head, Sir, a declaration of the 
duke of Marlborough has been produced, 
with a great pomp of circumstances, and 
such a seeming accuracy of narration, 
that the attention of the House was. en- 
gaged, and the account was.received with 
all the solemnity of universal silence, and 
with the veneration due to so high an. 
authority in a questien of so much impor- 
tance. oe ‘ 
The subject is indeed so worthy of :re-. 
gard, that I think, Sir, every man ought-to. 
contribute to the clearmg it up; and. 
therefore [take the liberty of adding to: 
the honourable gentleman’s relation, what: 
I hope will be heard with equal curiosity, 
the method by which that great com- 
mander proposed to put a stop to an in- 
vasion with so small a number. eee 
He was very far, Sir, from imagining 
that he sould be able to repel them by: 
open force ; he was far from being so con-: 
fident of his superiority in military skill, : 
as to imagine that he should defeat them. 
by stratagem ; and therefore he designed, . 
by burning the villages and destroying . 
the country, to deprive them of the means: 
of subsistence, and harrass them with: 
famine ; to hover ata distance, and cut off 
those parties which necessity should force. 
out to forage, till a body of troops could 
he assembled sufficient to overthrow them: 
in a battle, or to drive them back to their. 
ships. | 2 8 s 
Such was the scheme, Sir, as I have. 
been informed, of this great man, nor per-: 
haps, can any other be struck out by 


human abilities, where greater numbers. 


oa 
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are to be opposed by smaller: But this 
scheme, though preferable, in the last ex- 
tremities, to slavery, is such as cannot be 
mentioned without horror, and of which 
the execution ought to be avoided by 
every expedient that can be practised 
without the danger of-our lItberties. We 
ought certainly not to reject a nauseous 
medicine, by which that health is pre- 
served, which, if lost, can only be restored 
by the amputation of a limb. 7 
- As it was therefore necessary, Sir, to 
secure our coasts from an invasion, it:was 
necessary to raise new troops for the 
West India expedition; nor did this 
method produce any delay, for the regi- 
- ments were completed a long time before 
the ships of war and the transports were 
ready to convoy and receive them, nor 
could the utmost ardour and diligence 
dispatch them sooner from our coasts. 
The ships, Sir, were by the violence of 
_@ frost, scarcely exampled, retained for a 
long time in the harbours, without a pos- 
sibility of being put to sea; when they 
were all assembled at the place appointed 
. for their conjunction, they waited for a 
wind ;. all the delay that can. be objected, 
was produced by the seasons, of which the 
ion was in no man’s power. 
. But the time, Sir, which was unwillingly 
spent in the camp, was not however lost 
or. misemployed; for the troops were, by 
‘ the order of the general, every. day exer- 
cised, and instructed in the art of war, so 
that what was lost in time, was more than 


! @ 
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- Nor did these troops appear an herd so 
ignorant and contemptible, as they have 
been represented by malicious invectives 
and ludicrous des¢riptions ; there were not 
indeed among them’ many grey headed 
warriors, nor were.their former campaigns 
and past exploits, the subjects of' their 
srs a Pals was not one 
amongst them who did not ear read 
to oudr, m the: cause of bis county, all 
that the. most hardened veteran could un-. 
dergo, or whose alacrity and eagerness 
did not promise perseverance in the 
march, and intrepidiey in the battle. 

. Their general, Sir, who saw them. 
pursue’ their exercises, declared how 


much he was satisfied with their profi-. 


ciency, applauded their appearance, and. 
expressed his confidence in.their courage ; 


_ Nar do | doubt, but our enemies will find, 


that it is not necessary to send out our most 


formidable forces to humble them, and 


ecompensed by the advantage of better 
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that the youth of Great Britain will coms 
pensate their want of experience by their - 
courage. fae - 
If I, Sir, have been drawn aside from 
the present question, it is by following, ~ 
perhaps with an exactness too scrupulous, 
the hon. gentleman, whose propositions I 
have now. shewn to be erroneous, and 
whose reproaches will, I believe, now 


“appear rather the effects of disappointment 


than of zeal; and therefore, I think it now 
necessary to return to the business before 
us, the consideration of the present esta- 
blishment, from which, as it was approved 
by the duke of Marlborough, and has 
been defended with'very strong arguments 
by one of the most experienced officers of 
the present age, I cannot think it safe or 
prudent to depart. . 


Mr. Grenville : 


Sir; as a -noble person has been fre- 
quently hinted at in this debate, toWwhom 
my relation is well known, and whom, as 
I know him well, I have the strongest 
motives to reverence and honour, I cannot 
forbear to give, on this occasion, an attes> 
tation which he will be allowed to deserve — 
by all those whom interest has not blinded, 


and corruption depraved. 


It will be allowed, Sir, that he is one of 
these who are indebted for their honours 


only to merit, one whom the malice of a 


court cannot debase, as its favour cannot 
exalt; he is one of those whose. loss of 
employments can be a reproach only to. 
those who take them from him, as he 
cannot forfeit them but by performing his 
duty, and can only give offence by steady 
integrity, and a resolution to-speak ashe | 


‘thinks, and to act as his conscience dic- 


tates. 

There are, Sir, men I knew, to whom 
this panegyric will seem romantic ‘and 
chimerical, men to whom. integrity and. 
conscience are idle sounds, men who are 
content to catch the word of their leader, 
@ho-have no sense of the obligation of any 
law but the supreme will of him that pays - 
them, and who know not any virtue but 
diligence in attendance, and readiness in 
obedience. - | 7 : : 

It is surely, Sir, no loss to the noble 
person to be debarred.from any fellowship. 
with men like these. Nothmg can be 
more unpleasing to virtue than such a si- 
tuation as lays it under a necessity: of be- 
holding wickedness that cannot be re- 
formed; as the sight of a pest-house must 
raise horror, though we should suppose 


oa 


exorbitant demands, only that they miglit 


het reasonably be charged with extrava- 


. €onsequences will follow from it, and to 


-that the estimate in the reifn of king 
' William, was drawn up without any in- 


_ fraudulent tradesmen fix immoderate prices, 
. that the buyer may make offers propor- 
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the spectator secure from the conta-' are of very little authority, though they 


gion. might sometimes pass the House without 


Mr. Ord: censure ; for it is to be considered, that by 


| the frequency of new elections, the greatest 
‘Sir ; as I eanmot approve the scheme now | part of the members were often unges ° 
Ladi i for augmenting our forces, I ' quainted withthe state of public accounts; 
1 endeavour to shew why the argu- | and that an army -was so little known to 
ments, by which it has hitherto been sup- | this kingdom, that the true expence of i¢ 
ported, have failed to convince:me, and | might easily be concealed. | 3 
shall lay before the House some reasons| Nor is this, Sir, the only fallacy of this — 
against it, to which I shall expect an an- | argument; for it supposes likewise, that 
swer, before I shall think that I can agree | the nation is no less wealthy than in-thé 


to it, without squandering the money | time when that computation was offéred, 


which my constituents have intrusted me | with which this is so triumphantly com- 
with the disposal of. ie We fs For every man knows that pub- . 
' The argument, Sir, with which. this | lic as well as private expences are to 

motion was introduced, whieh is indeed | be proportioned to the revenue by whiclr 
the strongest that has yet been offered, ' they are supplied, and that the charges 
was, that this estimate is less expensive | which are- easily supported at one time, 
than one that was laid before the House | may threaten ruin at another. : 
in a late reign, and that therefore it could | But unhappily, Sir, it is evident, that; 
since the days of that king, the nation has 
been exhausted by a long and'wastefal war; 
and since, by a peace equally destructive. 
it is embarrassed with an enormous debt, - 
‘and entangled, in treaties, of which the 


gance. ’ 

Let us now consider this argument with 
that care which is required by the import- 
ance of the question ; let us mquire what 


what previous suppositions it must owe its 
force. 
The argument, Sir, evidently supposes 


pences; it has suffered since that time # 
thousand losses, but gained no' advantape; 
and yet the expences of that time are men* 
tioned as an example to be compared: witlt 
those which are proposed in this. 

‘The difference of the condition of thd 
British ‘nation at those two periods of 
time, Sir, is not less than that. of the 
strength of the same man in the vigour of — 
youth, and the frigidity of eld age, in thé 
flush of health and the languor of disease, 
of the same man newly risen from rest and 
plenty, and debilitated with hunger and 
fatigue. — 4 2 

‘To make such a comparison, Sir, betrays 
at. least a very ériminel insenaibility of the 
public misery, if it may not be char 
with greater malignity. I know not whes - 
ther those who shall hear of this debate; 
may not impute suck: reflexions rather to 
cruelty than negligence, and imagine that — 
those who squander tlie treasure of the na- 
_tion, take pleasure in reproaching thet | 
poverty which their counsels produce, and 
indulge their own vanity by contemplating 
the calamities from which they are thenr 
selves secure, and’ to which they are in» 
debted for opportunities of increasing thet 
own fortunes, and gratifying their ambix 
tion. It is evident, that an estimate which | 
requires less than that which has been 
xionate to their demands. i:mentioned, may yet exact more than the 
The estimates. therefore of that reign; nation can now raise, without feeling tod 


tention to deceive the House, or to raise 
money for purposes different ‘from those, 
for which it was really expended. But if 
we suppose that estimate to be fraudu- 
lently calculated, this may contain the 
same fallacies in a lower degree, and’ the 
only merit that can be claimed by the au- 
thors of it, will be that they are not the 
mast rapacious plunderers of their coun- 
try; and that however they may be 
charged with profusion of pybli¢ money, 
they are yet mere modest than some of 
their predecessors. : 

But it is known, Sir, that in the reign of 
king William, very few estimates were ho- 
nestly computed. it is known that the ro- 
tation of parties, and fluctuation of mea- 
sures, reduced the ministry to subsist upon 
artifices; to: amuse the parliament with 


obtain the necessary grants, and to pre- 
tend expences which never were incurred, 
that the supplies which the ‘public’ affairs 
“ae required, might not be withHeld’; as 


rd 


support may call every day for new ex- - - 
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great inconveniences to be compensated 
by the advantages which can be expected 

‘from our new forces. Nor is it sufficient 
that it is lower than those of former times ; 
for.as it ought to be the care of the go- 
vernment to preserve the ease and happi- 
ness of the people, it should be reduced in 
proportion to.the diminution of thenational 
wealth. 

_ The right hon. gentleman confesses, 

Sir, that frugality is a virtue, and his argu- 

ment supposes, that to contract expences 

is an argument of prudent measures; why 

then is he afraid of carrying virtue to a 

greater height, .of making the burthen still 

more light, and preferring the cheapest 
estimate that can be proposed, when it is 
asserted by those whose authority is most 
worthy of regard, that it will produce no 
weakness in our troops, nor give our ene- 

mies any superiority ? . 

I do not pretend any other skill in mili- 
_tary affairs, than may be gained by casual 
conversation with soldiers, and by a cursory 

observation of daily occurrences; but I 

speak with greater confidence on this oc- 

casion, because I do not think any other 
ualifications necessary for the determina- 
tion of this question, than a habit of just 
, Yeasoning and freedom from the prejudices 

. of interest. | | | 

_Every man knows, Gir, without a mili- 
tary education, that it is imprudent to pur- 
chase any thing at a greater Dace which 
may be procured ata less; and that when 
the same sum will buy two things, of which 
one is evidently preferable to the other, 
the best, ought to be chosen. 

If the application of either of these two 
positions will decide this controversy, 
there will be no need of recurring to expe- 
rience, of citing the authority of foreign 
commanders, of comparing the actions of 
' ¢he Germans and British generals, or of 
enquiring how battles have been lost, or to 
what causes victories are to be ascribed. 

. It is evident, Sir, that the scheme now 
proposed, is twice as costly as that which 
' Js.recommended in opposition to it; and 
therefore unless it will produce twice the 
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could be conquered, that the balance of — 
the day must remain equal, and the con- 
test would continue undecided. = 
It cannot be objected to this supposi- 
tion, Sir, that no such event is recorded 
in history, because in war many causes 
really act which cannot be estimated ; one 
army may consist of soldiers more cou- — 
ragcous, and mere confident in the justice 
ef their cause, unforeseen accidents may 
operate, orders may be mistaken, or 
leaders may be ndisintoemed ; but all these 
consideratiens are to be set aside in specu- 
lation, because they may equally be al- 
ledged ‘on either part. ae 
Two bodies of men, Sir, equally nume- 
rous, being therefore supposed equal, it is ~ 
to be enquired how either may be supe-- 
rior to the other. It is proposed on one 
part to produce this effect by doubling the 
number of officers rather than increasing 
that of the soldiers; and the other, to 
double the soldiers under the same officers, 
the expence being the same of both 
methods. oe 
When two armies modelled accordin 
to these different schemes enter the field, 
what event can be expected? Either 
5,000 men with a double number of of- 
ficers, must be equal to 10,000 differently 
regulated, or the public has paid more for 
assistance of the officers than its real value, 
and has chosen of two methods equally 
expensive that which is least efficacious. 
This, Sir, is the state of the question 
now before us, our present deficiency is 
not of men but money, and we may pro- 
cure 10,000 men regulated like the foreign. 
troops, at the same expence as 5,000 in 
the form proposed; but I am afraid that 
no man will be found to assert, that the | 
addition of officers will be equivalent to a 
double number of soldiers. | 
Thus it is evident, Sir, evident to de- 
monstration, that the. most expensive | 
method is at the same time the least ad- 
vantageous, and that the proposal of new — 
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-regiments is intended tp augment the. 


- advantage, it must be acknowledged to be |. 


imprudently chosen. The advantage in 
war is to be rated by comparing thestrength 
of different numbers in different circum- 
stances, and enquiring what degree of su- 
periority will be found. | — 

If we suppose, Sir, two bodies. of men. 
equally armed and disciplined opposed to 
each other without any advantage of situa- 
tion, we must cenceive that neither party 


LF 


strength of the ministry rather than of the 
arm : . 
If we suppose, Sir, what is more than 
any foreigner will grant, that the addi- 
tional officers raise a body of 5,000 men to 
an equality with 6,000, is not the pay of 
4,000 men apparently thrown away? And 
do not the officers receive a reward which 
their service cannot deserve? Would it. 
not be far more rational to raise 7,000, by . 
which our army would be stronger by a 
seventh part, and as the. pay of 3,000 


. 


é 
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would be saved, the public would be richer 
by almost a third. 7 

' Surely, Sir, numerical arguments can- 
not but deserve some consideration, even 
from those who have learned by long prac- 
tice to explain ‘away mere probability at 
pleasure, to select the circumstances of 
complicated questions, and only to shew 
those which may be produced in favour of 
their own opinions. 

In the present question, Sir, there is 

very little room for. fallacy, nor do I see 


' what remains to the decision of it, but 


that those gentlemen, who have been ac- 
quainted with military operations, should 
inform us, what degree of superiority is 
conferred by- any assignable number of 
officers ; that we may compare their ser- 
vice with the price, and discover whether 
the same money will not purchase greater 
advantages. 7 
The experience of the late war may 
evince, Sir, that those troops which have, 


‘ the greatest number of officers are not al- 


ways victorious; for our establishment 


never admitted the same, or nearly the 
same number with that of the French, our 
enemies; nevertheless we still boast of our 


- victories ; nor is it certain that we might 
' not have been equally successful, though 


the number of our officers had been yet 
less. % 

Foreigners, Sir, are very far from dis- 
covering the defect of their own establish- 
ment, or imagining, that they should be- 
come more formidable by. imitating our 
methods. When I travelled, I took op- 


_ portunities of conversing wth the generals 


of those nations which are most famous 
for the valour of their troops, and was in- 
formed by them, that they thought a mul-. 
titude of officers by.no means useful, and 
that they were so far from desiring to see 
their own regulation changed, that they 
should make no seruple of recommending 
Ht to other nations, who in their opinion, 
squandered their treasure upon useless 
commissions, and increased the calamities 
of war.by unnecessary burthens. 

T hope no man will think it sufficient to 


' reply to these arguments with general as- 


sertions, or will deny the necessity of fru- 
gality, and extel the opulence of the na- 
tion, the extent of our commerce, and the 
happiness of our condition. Such indeed, 
Sir, is the method of argumentation made 
use of by the hireling scribblers of the 
court, who, because they feel none of the 
public calamities, represent all complaints 


as criminal murmurs, and charge those 
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with sedition who petition only for relief. 
Wretches like these would celebrate our- 
victories, though our country should ‘be. 
over-run by an invader,-would. praise the 
lenity of any. government by which them-" 
selves should be spared, and would boast 
of the happiness of plenty, wher half the- 
people should be languishing with famine. 
I do not suppose, Sir, that the despica-’ 
ble sophistry of prostitutes like these has . 
any effect here, nor should I have thought | 
them worthy of the least notice, had it not ' 
been proper to enquire, whether those may ° 
not be justly suspected of some inclination 
to deceive, even in this House, by whom 
the most profligate of mankind are openly 
paid for the promulgation of falshood, and. 
the patronage of corruption. — . ee 
It is indeed, Sir, artful, in those who are 
daily impairing our honour and influence, 
to endeavour to conceal from the people - 
their own weakness, that weakness which. 
is so well known in foreign countries, that 
every nation is encouraged to insult’ us ; 
and by which it may reasonably be ima- 
gined that new enemies will, in a short 
time, be raised. a = 
The late changes in our military regula- 
tions have indeed taken away all the terror 
of our arms; those troops are now no 
longer dreaded, by which the liberties of 
Europe were recovered, and the Frenctr 
reduced to abandon their schemes of uni- 
versal empire, fdr the defence of their own 
country, because the officers by whom they’ 
were formery conducted to glory and ‘to 
victory, are now dismissed, and men ad- 
vanced to their posts, who are neither 
feared nor known. | aly aes oe 
When the'duke of Argyle was lately de- 
prived of his command, the Spaniards 
could not conceal their satisfaction; they _ 
bestowed, however unwillingly, the highest 
panegyric upon his bravery and conduct, 
by shewing that he was the only Briton of 
whom they were afraid. Nor did their al~ 
lies the French discover less exultation ; 
for by them it was declared, that the na-: 
tion was now disarmed, that either no war _ 
was Intended, or that none could be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, since, as they made. 
no scruple to assert, though I know not: 
whether I ought to repeat it, we have no 
other man capable of commanding armies, 
or conducting any great design. = =: 
I am informed that this illustrious war- 
rior, whose abilities are sufficiently atteste® 
by those enemies that have felt their preva- © 
lence, is of opinion, that the number of 
officers now required is not necessary, and: 
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has declared: that he should with equals| own establishment and disciplme advanced | 
‘confidence undertake either invasion or | to the highest perfection; nor would they | 
defence, with forces modelled’ after the | expect’ any other consequences from an 
German custom. And since I have shown | alteration of it, but weakness and defeats. 
that unless the troops so regulated are equi- | It is therefore dangerous to change the. 
valent to a double number added to the | model of our forces, because it is danger- 
standing regiments, sed of the expence | ous to ra ao the spirit of our soldiers. 
of the officers is evidently squandered, I Though it is confessed, Sir, that the 
shall vote against the motion, unlese it be | French, whose officers are still more nu- 
proved, which I believe will not be at-{ merous, have been conquered by our 
tempted, that, the force of a regiment is | troops,.it must be likewise alledged, that 
doubled by doubling the officers. they had yielded us far easier victories had 
General Wade; : their officers been’ wanting; for to them 
as ait oo are they indebted for their conquests . 
Sir; the learned gentleman who spoke | wherever they have been successful, and 
last, must be acknowledged to have dis- | for their resistance’ wherever they have 


covered a very specious method of reason- | been with difficulty defeated; their sol- — - 


ing, and to have carried his enquiry as far | diers are a spiritless herd, and were they 
as speculation without experience can hope | not invigorated by the example of their 
to proceéd, but has in my opinion admitted | leaders, and restrained by the fear of in- 
_ @ false: principle, by which all his argu- | stant punishment, would fly at the ap- 
ment has been perplexed. ' | proach af any enemy, without waiting for 
. . He supposes that the advantages must | the attack. ° 
be always in proportion to the money ex- | I cannot therefore, Sir, but be of opi- . 
pended in procuring them, and that there- | nion, that ths necessity of a large number __ 
fore if 5,000 men, raised at any given cost, of officers may be learned even from the 
will be equal to 10,000, they ought, if they | behaviour of those troops which have 
are regulated according to an establish- | been unsuccessful; since it is certain, that 
ment of double the charge, to be able to | though they have been often overcome, 
encounter 10,000. 7 they have generally resisted with great 
But in this supposition, Sir, he forgets, | steadiness, and retired with great order. 
that the possibility of loss is to be thrown | If thoge who are only speculative war- — 
into the palace against the advantage of | riors shall imagine that their arguments 
the expence saved; and that though the | are not confuted, I can only repeat’ what I 
strength of the troops be not encreased in | declared when I first attempted to deliver 
. proportien to the encrease of the cost, yet | my sentiments in this debate, that Ido not 
she additional security against a great loss | pretend to be very skilful in the arts of 
justly entitle the most expensive re- diawvetation: I, who claim .no other title 
eulailas to the preference. _ _ | than that of an old soldier, cannot hope to 
- Su e 5,000 men to be brought into | prevail much by my oratory ; it is enough 
the field against 6,000, if they can by mul- | for me that I am confident of confuting: 
taplying their officers at a double expence | those.arguments in the field, which J op- 
be enabled to engage successfully a body | pose in parliament. 
auperior in number by only a sixth part, the # 7. spre ree : 
nation may be justly said to gain all that See eae 
‘would have been lost by suffermg a defeat: | Sir; I am far from thinking that this 
question has been hitherto fully explained 


:. That we eught not to chuse a worse 
method when we can. discover a better, is | by those who have ejther considered it 
: only as a dispute about money, or a ques 


indisputably true, but which method is 

worse or better, can be discovered only by | tion merely speculative concerning the 

| ience. The last war has taught us, | proportions between different degrees of 
that our troops in their -present eatablish- | expence, and probability of success. Ina 
ment are superier to the forces of France, |-war of. this kind expence is the last and 

but how much they might suffer by any | lowest consideration,and where experience 

j may be consulted, the conjectures of spe- 


alteration it is not use to foresee. 
culation ought to have no weight. 


_ Suecess is -gaine courage, and cou- 
Fage is produced by an opinion of supe- | The method, Sir, by which our troops 
iort have hitherto been regulated, is well 


tiority; and it may easily be imagined, 
_ that our soldiots who judge of their. own | known to have produced suecess beyond 
our expectations, to have ekalted-us to the 


strength only by experience, imagine their 
% 7 ‘ 


tee ee tn 
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arbitration of the world, to have reduced 
the French to change their threats of fore- 
ing a monarch upon us into petitions-for 
peace, and to have established the liberties 
of almost every nation of the world that 
can call itself free. : 

- Whether this method, Sir, so successful, 
‘so easy, and so formidable, shall be chang- 
ed; whether it shall be changed at a time 
when the whole continent is in commotion, 
and every nation calling soldiers to its 
standard; when the French, recovered 
from their defeats, seem to hgve forgot- 
ten the force of that hand that crushed 
them in the pride of victory, when they 
seem to be reviving their former designs, 
and rekindling their extinguished ambi- 
tion; whether at such a time the regula- 
tions of our army shall be changed to save, 
upon the highest computation, only 30,0001. 
is the present question. : 

On such a question, Sir, I cannot ob- 
serve, without astonishment, any man de- 
liberating for a single moment. To sus- 
sa our opinion in this case, would be to 

alance our lives, our liberties, our patri- 
monies, and our posterity, against 30,000/. 
The effects of our present method, Sir, 
are well known to ourselves, our confede- 
rates, our enemies, to every man that has 
heard the name of Blenheim and Rame- 
lies; the consequences of the establish- 
ment, now contended for, our most expe- 
rienced commanders own themselves un- 
able to foresee, and I am far from believ- 
ing that theoretical disquisitions can enable 
any man to make great discoveries in mili- 


tary affairs. 


Our own inexperience of the method 
which is so warmly recommended, is not 
the strongest objection to it, though even 
this ought, in my opinion, to restrain us 
from trying it at this hazardous conjunc- 
ture. But since arguments, merely nega- 
tive, may be thought overbalanced by the 
pope of saving money, I shall lay be- 

ore the House, what effects the want of 
officers has produced with regard to those 
nations, whose poverty has laid them 
under a necessity of parsimonious esta- 
blishments. : 

When the Germans were defeated by 
the French in the late war, I was at the 
court of Turin, where the battle was, as it 
may easily be supposed, the reigning sub- 
ject of conversation, and where they did 
not want opportunities of informing them- 
selves minutely of all the circumstances 
which contribute to the event; it was 
there, Sir, universally determined, that the 
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Germans lost the day merely for want of 
officers. - 
- It.was observed also, Sir, that some 
troops which were once courted and feared 
by all the neighbouring potentates, had 
lost their reputation m latter times, of 
which no reason could be. alledged, but. 
that they had lessened the number of their 
officers; such is the change in the model 
of the Walloons, and such is the conse- 
quence produced by it. ee a 
. I am very far, Sir, from thinking, that 

reason is not to be consulted in military 
operations as in: other affairs, and have no 
less satisfaction than the learned gentle-. 
man who spoke last but.one, in clear and 
demonstrative deductions; but in this 
question, reason itself.informs me, that re- 
gard ought only to be had to experience, 
and that authority unsupported by prac- 
tice, ought to have no prevalence. Bel 

I shal) therefore, Sir, make no enquiry 
into the abilities of the generals b hor 
these contrary opinions are defended, nor 
draw any parallel between their actions or 
their knowledge. It is sufficient for me 
that the one is proposing a new scheme, 
and that the opinion of the other can 
plead the practice of king William, and the — 
duke of Marlborough, and the success of 
the last war. a 

Yet, Sir, if parsimony be a virtue at 
this time so eminently necessary, it may 
be urged in favour. of this estimate, that it 
will be less expensive than those that have 
been formerly offered; and that as. all 
changes ought to be gradual, this may be 
considered as the first step towards a ge- 
neral reduction of the public charge. 

Mr. George Heathcote : 

Sir; it was not without astonishment 
that I heard the hon. gentleman who spoke 
lately, conclude his remarks with an at- 
tempt to renew our apprehensions of the 
Pretender, a chimerical invader, and an 
enemy in the clouds, without spirit, and 
without forces, without dominions, without 
money, and without allies; a miserable fue 
gitive that has not a friend in this king- 
dom, or none but such as are exasperated 
by those, whom the men, that mention him 
with so. much terror, are attempting to 
vindicate. ; eA ae 

The vanity, Sir, of such fears, the folly 
of admitting them if they are real, and of 
counterfeiting them if they are false, has 
been sufficiently exposed in this debate, 
by my hon..friend; but as he thought it _ 
unnecessary to employ arguments in proof 
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‘of whet cannot bé denied, and belieyed it 
sufficient to ridicule a panic which he sup- 
deta merely political, 1, who judge, per- 


s, more favourably of the sincerity of 


some, and more tenderly of the cowardice 
of others, shall endeavour to shew, that the 
frequent revolutions which have happened 
_ in this nation, afford us no reason for fear- 
ing another equally sudden and unforeseen 
in fevour of the Pretender. | , 

The government, Sir, is always stronger, 
as it is complicated with the private inte- 
rest of mare individuals ; because, though 
there are few that have comprehensian 
sufficient to discern the general adwantage 
of the community, almost every man is 
capable of attending to his awn;. and 
though not many have virtue to stand up 
in opposition to the approach of general 
~ eslamities, of which every one may hope 
to exempt himself from his particular share, 
yet the most sanguine are alarmed, and 
the most indolent awakened at any danger 


x 


which threatens themselves, and will exert. 


their utmost power to obviate or escape it. 
For this reason, Sir, I have long consi- 
dered the public funds established in this 
nation, as a barrier to the government, 
which cannot easily be broken: a foreign 
prince cannot, now be placed upon the 
throne, but in opposition almost to every 
wealthy man, who having trusted the go- 
vernment with his money, has.reposited a 
pledge of his own fidelity. 
But to this gentleman, Sir, whom I am 
now answering, arguments can be Of very 
little importance; because, by his own 
eonfession, he is retained as a mere ma- 
chine, to speak at the direction of another, 
and to utter sentiments which he never 
conceived, and which his. hesitation and 
abrupt conclusion, shews him-to admit 
with very little examination. He had not 
even allowed himself time to know the 
opinion which he was to assert, or to im- 
print upon his memory those arguments to 
. which he was to add the sanction of his 
authority. He seems to have boldly pro- 
mised to speak, and then to have inquired 
what he wastosay. Yet,has this gentle- 
man often declaimed here with all the ap- 
parent ardour of integrity, and been heard 
with that regard which is only due to vir- 
_ tue and independence, | 

Some of his assertions are such, however, 
as require confutation ; which is, pee 
more necessary, since he has produced an 
authority for them, which many of those 

‘who heard him, may think of much greater 
weight than his own. He affirms, That we 
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‘quires to be generally known, 


[960 
can. suffer only by an invasion, aud infers 
from his position, that we need dnly to 


| guard our own coasts. I am of an opinion 


very different, and having not yet prevailed _ 
upon myself to receive notes from. any 
other person, cannot forbear to speak what 
I think, and what the public prosperity re- 
We may 
surely suffer by many other causes, by the 
ignorance or treachery, or cowardice of 
the ministry, by the negligence of that 
person tq whom this gentleman was pre- 
bably indebted for his notes. We may 
suffer by the loss of our sugag, colonies, 
which may he justly valued atten millions. 

These plantations, which afford us 
almost all the profitable trade that is now 
left us, have been exposed to the insults 
of the enemy, without any other guard 
than two ships, almost unfit for service. 
They have been left to the protection of 
chance, with no other security, at a time 
when the Spaniards’ had fitted out @ 
squadron, to infest and ravage our West 
Indian colonies. 

The admiral, who was sent into the 


West Indies, was confined for almost .a 


year in the ports, without forces, ships, or 
ammunition, which yet might have beep 
sent in a few mouths, had not pretences of 
delay been studiously invented, had not 
the preparations been obstructed by clans 
destine expedients, and had not every 
man been tacitly assured, that he should 
recommend himself to his superiors, by 
raising difficulties, ratherthan by removing 
them. 
Such was the conduct of those, who 
now stand up in the face of their country ; 
and, without diffidence or shame, boast of 
their zeal, their assiduity, and their dis- 
patch ; who proclaim with an air of trium- 
phant innocence, that no art or diligence 
could have been more expeditious, and 
that the embarkation was only impeded 
by the seasons and the winds. —j 

With assertions equally intrepid, and 
arguments equally contemptible, has the 
same person, who boasted his expedition, — 
endeavoured to defend the establishment 
of new regiments, in opposition to the 
practice of foreign nations, and to the 
opinion of the greatest general.among us $ 
and, to shew how little he fears confutation, 
has recommended his scheme on account 
of its frugality.. | | 

It is not to be wondered, Sir, that such 
an orator should undertake te defend the 
model of the troops sent to the West 
Indies, that he should prefer boys ta vete- — 


\ . 


and would not ber 


eet) 


‘Nand, and aséert the propriety of intrusting 


new levies to unexperienced commanders ; 
for he has given us in this debate such 
proofs’of controversial courage, that no- 
thing can be now imagined too arduous 
for him to attempt. af 
His strength, Sir, is indeed not equal 
te his spirit, and he is frequently unsuc- 
cessful in His most vigorous efforts ; but it 
must be confessed that he is generally 
overborn only by the force of truth, by a 
ower which few can resist so resolutely as 
hissée If, and which therefore, though it 
makes no impressjon upon him, prevails 
upon others to leave him sometimes alone 
in the vindication of his position. | 
The examples, Sir, of those noble per- 
sons who were advanced early to commis- 
sions, will be produced by him without 
effect, because the cases are by no means 
parallel. “They were. not invested with 
command till they had spent some time in 
the service, and exhibited proofs of their 
eoutage and their capacity; and it cannot 
be doubted, but some men may discover at 
seventeen more merit, than others in the 
full strength of manhood. 
But, Sir, there is another consideration 


‘of more importance, which will annihilate 


the parallel, and destroy the argument 
founded upon it. At the time in. which 
these persons were preferred, the nation 
had but newly seen an army, and had 


therefore very few old officers whose expe-. 


rience could be trusted, or whose services 
requitéd to be rewarded: the ministers 
were obliged to select those, who, though 
they did not understand the military 
sciences, were likely to attain them in a 
short time, and the event has sufficiently 
proved, that in the choice no greater re- 


gard was paid to interest than to judg- 
ment | | 


It was prudent likewise, Sir, to choose 
young persons, supposing their abilities 
équal with those of others, because the 
nation was likely to possess them longer, 
uced by an interval 
of peace to make war again with raw 
forces under the direction of ignorant 
commanders. 

But this provision, however reasonable, 


thé wisdom of this ministry has found 


means to defeat, by detaining at home the 
disciplined troops, and depriving fhe most 
experienced generals of their commands, 
at atime when they are most nécesgary, 
at a tinie whet the whole world ism arms, 
when the ambition of France is reviving its 
claims, and the Spaniards are prepating to 
invade our colonies. 
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Bat, Sir, though our generals are dis. 
carded, we are sufficiently informed, that 
it is not because we are imagined to be in 
a state of safety; for the increase of our — 
army betrays our fear, of which whether it 
will be dispelled or encreased by such mac 
sures, it is not difheult to determine. - 

An army thus numerous, Sir, is, in my 
opinion, and of every honest Briton, of 
evéry one that reveres the constitution, ot 
loves his liberty, an evil more to be dredd- 
ed, than any from which we can be de- 
fended by it. The most unpopular act of 
the most unpopular of our monarehs, wae 
the establishment of a standing army ; nor 
do I know any thing to be feared from the: 
advancement of the dreadful Pretender to 


the throne, but that he will govern the | | 


nation with an armed force. 

_ If our troops continue to be increased, 
which we may reasonably suspect, since, if __ 
arguments like these be admitted, pre- 
tences for augmentations can never be 
wanting, the consequences are easily fore- 
seen; they will grow too nanterots to be 
quattéred m the towns, and, with an affee- 
tation of easing them of such unwelcome 
guests, it will be proposed that after having 
spent the summer in a camp, they shall retire 
in winter to barracks. Then will the bur- 
then of a standing army be imposed for 
ever dn the nation; then may our liberties 
be openly invaded, and those who new op- 
press us by the eyed only of money, will 
then throw aside the mask, and deliver 
theniselves from the constraint of hypo- 
crisy; those who now sopth us with pro- 
mises and protestations, will they intimi- | 
date us with threatenings, and perhaps, 
revenge the opposition of their schemes 
by persecution and sequestrations. ; 

Lord Gage :* 
Sir; if the weakness of atguments 
proved the insincerity of those who pro- 


* The following reportot lerd Gage’s Speeeh 
appeared in the don Magazine for June 


(1741. 


| Sir; the hot. gentleman that made thd 
motion for at augmentation to our present 
army, of seven regiments of foot, did plainly 
tell you at the same time, that he did likewise 


intend to propose the raising also of four regi- 


merits nrore of marines: Bat as I ant against 
every part of the motion already made, so 2 
shall be against that intended té be made. 


(ati against this augmentation of troops, be- - 
| Cause no one reason hag been giver to shew tlid 
aay? Md it; and was it necessary, I should 


¢ adding of fifteen or twenty ment 


toe 


i 
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duce: them, I should be inclined to suspect 


_ the advocates for the establishment of new 


- regiments, of designs very different from 
the defence of their country ; but as their 
intentions cannot be known, they can- 
not be censured, and I shall therefore 


“the companies now in being, rather than the 
raising of new corps or regiments, which will 
he not only the most burdensome and expensive 
way tothe nation, but may also prove the most 
dangerous to our constitution. 

~ The hon. gentleman that opened this debate, 


- seemed to hint that these additional troops 


would, in reality, be no augmentation to our 
army, being only to replace those sent abroad 
on the late expedition to America. But I hope 
he will forgive me, if I say, that it is a falla- 
eious way of arguing, and not truein fact. It 
is true, indeed, they are pretty equal in number 
te those sent abroad, but they are so many more 
_ than’ the parliament last year ever intended 
keeping on foot in England; for those ver 
troops sent on the expedition, were raised wit 
no other view than to be sent abroad, so that, 
in reality, this is an addition of so many more 
men. And I am so far from agreeing to the 
raising of more forces, that I would not even 
consent to the keeping up the present number 
‘of. useless troops, was it not with a view of 
making them of some service to their country, 
by addressing his majesty to employ some of 
the marching regiments as marines on board 
some of the men of war. 
- But now Ff am talking of marines, where is 
the necessity, supposing it was even requisite 
marines should be raised, that it should bedone 
way of regiments, to put to unnecessary 
charges. a nation already groaning under the 
heavy load of taxes, duties and excises? Why 
not rather as independent companies, and so to 
be sent on board such ships where there may 


_ be a deficiency of sailors, by which means. 


not. only the pay of the colonels, lieutenant 


colonels, majors, &c. would be saved, but also’ 


there would be more seamen spared for the 

merchants carrying on their trade? Butas I do 

not at present think any additional marines 
needful, there being, as I said before, marching 
regiments sufficient that may be spared, to be 

employed that way in case of necessity, so J 

never will be for keeping on foot a ‘single com- 

pany more than is requisite for the support of 

the government. But when instead of that, J 

think, the too great increase of the army may 
. become its subversion, by making slaves of a 

free people, I shall always oppose it; and to 
shew the gentlemen of this House from history, 
how all free countries have been enslaved by. 
armies, woild be taking up of their time to na 
urpose, and telling them what they know 
etter than myself. — | | . 

_ I must own, Sir, 1 can see but one reason for 
raising, at (his present juncture, this additional 
number of troops, and that is, to. strengthen the 
hands of the minister against the next elections, 


t 
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confine myself to an examination of their 
reasons, which they have offered, and the 
authorities which they have.cited. - . 

. The German general, who has been 
mentioned on this occasion, with so much 
regard, is not Jess known to me than to the 


by giving him the power of disposing of com- 
missions to the sons, brothers, nephews, cousins, 
and friends of such as have interest in boroughs, 
into some of which, perhaps, troops may be sent 
to procure the free election of their members, in 
imitation of the late Czarina sending her troops. 
into Poland to secure the free election of a king. ~ 
But still there is one thing more fatal than all I 
have yet named, that must be the consequence 
of so great a body of troops being kept on foot 
in England, and will be the finishing stroke to 
all our liberties. For as the towns in England 
will not be able much longer to contain quarters 
for them, most of those who keep public houses 
being near ruined by soldiers billeted on them ;_ 
so on pretence of the necessity of it, barracks 
will be built for quartering them, which will be 
as so many fortresses, with strong zarrisons in 
them, erected in all parts ot’ England, which 
can tend to nothing, but by degrees to subdue 
and enslave the kingdom. But if ever this 
scheme should be attempted, it will be in- 
cumbent on every Englishman to endeavour to 
prevent it by all methods ; and as it would be 
the last stand that could be ever made for our 
liberties, rather than suffer it to be put in exe 
cution, it would be our duty to draw our swords, 
and never put them up till our liberties were 
secured,- and the authors of our intended 
slavery brought to condign punishment. 

Sir, in answer to what the hon. gentleman 
mentioned, who said, there was not only a pos- 
sibility, but a probability of the French attempt- 
ing very soon to invade England, I will not — 
dispute that point with bim, though J] do not 
believe it, but will, for argument sake, grant it 


to be true, and therefore will, on that suppo- — | 


sition, beg the general that spoke lately, and 
said that the raising of troops in regiments 
would be of more service than by adding a. 
number of men to each company of the regi- 
ments now in being, to answer me this question. 
Whether, if he was a prince of a small territory, 
and knew he was to be attacked by 8,000 men, - 
and was very poor, and had very little money 
to spare, he would pot rather chuse tor his 
defence to raise 10,000 men, by adding more 
men to every company, than only to raise. 
5,000 in the method he proposed, since the 
5,000, with so great a number of officers, 
would cest as much as the 10,000 in the other. 
way ? But as 1 am persuaded, without waiting 
for the gentleman’s answer, that he would 
chuse the 10,000, so I beg leave to bring it to 
a comparison of the present situation of our’ 
affairs at home. . Ea 2 
_ England is indebted 48 millions ; (though: 
after near $0 years peace) there is no one thing 


left that can” be taxed, but what hes already, 


[ose . - 


"like ours at home, and that he had quarrelled 


. number of men in every company as in the last 
~ the generals. 


* J hear better reasons given, (England having 
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honourable gentleman; nor have I been 
less diligent to improve the hours in which 
I enjoyed his friendship and conversation. 
Among other questions which my familia- 
rity with him intitled me to propose,.I have 
asked him to what causes he imputed the 
ill success of the last war, and he frankly 
ascribed the miscarriages of it to the un- 
happy divisions by which the German 
counsels were at that time embarrassed. 

. Faction produces nearly the same conse- 


a heavy duty laid on it, so that with the land 
tax, duties on salt, leather, soap, candles, and 
all other things, every freeholder of England 
pays hear 14s. in the pound, and if the war 
continues, there will be no means left for the 
raising money but by the way of lottery, of 
which. people will soon grow tired, and the 
last recourse we can have must be tomort- 
gage the Sinkiog-Fund, which, perhaps, will 
not answer, by reason, that the produce 
thereof, by the want of our trade in time of 
war, will come but to little, and therefore 
oeconomy is’ absolutely necessary, and jf it is 
to be determined that troops must be raised, it 
eught at least to be done in the cheapest 
manner. - — tess 
_ In answer to what another hon. gentleman 
said, who told the House he had heen acquainted 
by a person of rank in the emperor’s service, 
that the great misfortune that befel the em- 
pours arms during the last war, was found fo 
e their having too many men in each com- 
pany I do not in the least doubt but that be 
ad been told so, but shall beg leave to give 
other reasons-for his having. been constantl 
“beat, than ‘those that he has mentioned. It is 
well known, Sir, that there were factions at the 
court of Vienna as well as at this, and that there- 
was also there a prime-minister who had acted 


with the chief and greatest men, and in con- 
tradiction to the general voice of the people, 
acted in his own despotic way, and had laid 
aside the best generals because they would not 
be his tools, and employed the bad ones, which 
I ascribe in great part to be the late emperor’s 
misfortunes in his last wars ; and to prove what 
I say to be true, I appeal to every hoily’s 


memory, whether the emperor’s: troops, when. 


commanded by prince Eugene, did not behave 
well, though at that time there was the same 


war; so the fault must be, as I said at first, in 
Upon, the whole, I am against 
any augmentation of troops whatsoever, unless 


already‘in pay near 72,000 men) but more par- 
ticularly by the way of eleven more regiments ; 
and, I hope, I shall be forgiven, if during the 
debate I shall take the liberty of speaking 
again: for I am.determined to fight, inch b 
inch, every. proposition that tends, as I thi 
this does, to the enslaving wy. country. 
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siaence in all countries, and had then in« 
uenced the imperial court, as of late the — 
cqurt of Great Britain, to dismiss the most 
able and experienced commanders, and to 
intrust..the conduct of the war to men 
unequal to the undertaking; who, when 
they were defeated: for want of skill, en- 
deavoured to persuade their patrons and 
their countrymen, that they lost the vic- 
tory for want of officers. ‘ 

They might, perhaps, think of their 
countrymen, what our ministers seem to_ 
imagine of us, that to gain belief among 
them, it was sufficient to assert boldly, 
that they had not any memory of past 
transactions, and that therefore they 
could not observe, that the same troops 
were victorious under Eugene, which were 
defeated under the direction of his ‘succes- 
sors ; nor could discover that the regula. - 
tion was the same, where the effects were 
different. as oe 2 

Thus in every place, it is the. practice 
of men in power, to blind the people by. 
false representations, and to impute the 
public calamities rather to any other cause 


‘than their own misconduct. It is every 


where equally their practice, to oppress - 
and obscure those who owe their greatness 
to their virtue or abilities, because they - 
can never be reduced to blind obedience, 
or taught to be creatures of the ministry ; 


_because men who can discover truth, will | 
sometimes speak it, and because those are — 
‘best qualified to deceive others, who can: . 


be persuaded that they are contending for 


the right. 


But it is surely. time for this nation to. 


‘rouze from indolence, and resolve to put 


an end to frauds that have been so long | 
known. It is time to watch with more 
vigilance the. distribution of the public. 
treasure, and to consider rather how to - 
contract the national expences, than upon. 
what pretences new offices may be erected, _ 
and new dependences created. It is time — 
to consider how our debts may be lessened, 
and by what expedients our taxes may ba | 
diminished. | Hee) 4 

- Our taxes, Sir, are such at present, as ~ 
pet ‘no ‘nation was ever loaded with | 

efore; such as never were paid to raise 
forces against an invader, or imposed’ by 
the insqlence of victory upon a conquered _ 
people. Every gentleman pays to the 
government.more than two thirds of: his 
estate. by. various exactions—This asser- 
tion 'is received, I see with surprize, by 
some'whose ample patrimonies have 
exempted them from the necessity of nice 


» 
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computations, and. with an affected ap- 

arance of contempt by others, who in- 
stead of paying taxes, may be said to re- 
ceive them, and whose’interest it isto keep 
the nation ignorant: of the causes of its 
_Ynisery, ahd to éxtenuate those calamities 
by which themselves dre enriched. 

But, Sir, to erideavour to confute de- 
mionstration by a grin, or to laugh away 
the deductions of arithmetic, is sutely 
gach a degree of effrontery, as nothing but 
& post of profit can produce; nor is it for 
the sake of these men, that I shall endea- 
vour to clear up my assertion, for they can- 
not but be well informed of the state of 
our taxes, whose chief employment is to 
receive and to squamder the money which 
arises from them. : 

It is frequent, Sir, among gentlemen, to 
mistake the amount of the taxes which are 
laid upon the nation, by passing over in 
their estimates all those which are not paid 
immediately out of the visible rents of 


their lands, and ima mv that they are in 
ne d interested in the imposts upon 
manufactures or other commodities: They 


do not consider that whenever they pur- 
chase any thing of which the price is in- 
hanced by duties, those duties are levied 
‘upon them ; and that there is rio difference 
between paying ten shillings a year in 
tand-taxes, an paying five shillings in 
land-taxes, and five shillings to manufac- 
tures, to be paid by them to the govern- 
ment. — 

It would be in reality equally rational 
for a man to please himself with his fru- 
gality, by} dirécting half his expences to 
be p id by his steward ; the event is 
such as might be expected from such 4 
method of economy: for as the steward 
might probably bring in false accounts, the 
tradesman cormmnonly adds two-pence to 
the pe of his goods for every penny 
which is laid’ on them by the government ; 


as it is easy to shew, particularly in the | 


7 


e, candles and leather. . 
Now, Sir, let any gentleman add to the 
land-tax, the duties raised from the malt, 


¢andles, salt, soap, leather, distilled liquors, | 
and other commodities used in his house ; | 
ended only by asking the gentleman, on 


let him add the expences of travelling so 
far ag they are increased by the burthen 
laid upon inn-keepers, and the extortions 
of the tradesmen which the excises have 
occasioned, and he wil? easily agree with 
ie that he pays more than two thirds of 
his estate for the support of the govern- 
ment. ‘ . 


a of those two great necessaries of | 
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It cannot therefore. be- doubted that it 


is now necessary to. stop in our career of 
expences, and to enquire how much longer 
this weight of imposts can possibly be sup- 
ported. It has already, Sir, depressed our | 
commerce, and ever-borne our manufac. 
tures; and if it be yet increased, if there 


be no hope of seeing it alleviated, every 
wise man will seek a milder government, 
and enlist himself among slaves that have 


miasters more wise or more compassionate, 


We ought to consider, Sir, whether 
some of our present expences are not 


superfluous or detrimental, whether many. | 


of our offices are not merely pensions 
without employment, and whether multi- 
tudes: do not receive salaries, who serve 
the government only by their interest and 
their votes. Such offices, ifthey arefound, . 
ought immediately to be abolished, and 
such salaries withdrawn, by which a fund 
might be now established for maintaining 


the war, and afterwards for the payment 


of our debts. | | | 
It is now, Sir, in my opinion, a question 
whether we shall choose the dearest or 
the cheapest method of encreasing our 
forces, for it seems to me not possible to 
supply any new expences. ew trodps 
will require more money to raise and to. 
pay them, and more money can only be 
obtained by new taxes; but what now 
remains to be taxed, or what tax can be . 
increased? the only resource left us is a 
lottery, and whether that will succeed is 
likewise a lottery; but though folly and 
credulity should once more operate accord- 
ing to our wishes, the: nation is in the 
mean time impoverished, and at last Iotte- 
ries must certainly fail like other expe- 
dients. When the public wealth is entirely: 
exhausted, artifice and violence will be 
ey vain. And though the troops may 
possib ? be raised accordmg to the esti- 
mate, I know not how we shall pay them, 
or from what fund, yet unmoftgaged, the 
officers who will be entailed upon us, can 
e to receive their half-pay. a 

or my part, Sir, I think the question. 


, #0 easy to be decided, that I am astonished 


to see it the subject of a debate, and 
imagine that the controversy might be 


whose opinton all his party appear to rely 
without aiy knowledge or conviction 0 

their own, whether, if he were to defend . 
@ nation from its enemies, and could pro- 
cure only a small sum for the war, he 
would not mode) his ferces by the cheapest 
method.. : 
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Mr. Sloper: 5. oe 

Sir; I cannot, without the highest sa- 
tisfaction, obaerve any advances made in 
useful knowledge, hy my fellow-subjects, 
as the glory of such attainments must add 
to the reputation of the kingdom which 
gives rise to such elevated abilities, 

This satisfaction I have received from 
the observations of the right hon. member, 
whose accurate computations cannot but 
promise great improvements of the doctrine 
of arithmetic; nor can J forbear to solicit 
him, for the sake of the public, to take into 
his consideration the present methods of 
traffic used by our merchants, and to strike 
out some more commodious method of sta- 


_ ting the accompts between these ‘two con- 


tending parties debtor and creditor. This 
he raule doubtlessexecute with great repu- 
tation, who has proved from the state of aur 
taxes, that new forces require new funds, 
and that new funds cannot be established 
without a lottery. . 

I am, indeed, inclined to differ frem 
him in the lest of his positions, and believe 
the nation not yet so much exhausted, but 
that it may easily bear the expence of the 
war; and shall therefore vote for that esta- 
blishment of our troops which will be most 
likely to procure success, without the 
least apprehension of being censured either 
by the present age, or by posterity, as a 
machine of the ministry, or an oppressor 
of my country, = - 


General Wade spoke again: 


Sir; since the right hon. member has 
been pleased to insinuate, that by answer- 
ing a plain question I may put an end to 
the debate, 1 am willing to give a proof of 
my desire to promote unanimity in our 
councils, and dispatch in our affairs, by 
complying with his proposal. 

if I were obliged with a small sum to 
raise ay army for the defence of a kingdom, 


I should undoubtedly proceed with the 
- ntmost frugality; but this noble person’s 


ideas of frugality would, perhaps, be very 
different from an ; he would think these 
expences superfluous, which to me would 


- geem indispensibly necessary, and though 
_ we should both interd the preservation of 
_ the country, we sbould provide for its 


security by different methods. 

- He would employ the money ia such a 
manner as might procure the greatest 
numbers; I should make my first enquiry 
after the most skilful officers, and should 
imagine myself obliged by my fidelity to 


the nation, that entrusted me with its de- 
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fence, to procure their agsistance, though 
at a high price. 

It is not easy for persons who have never 
seen a battle or a siege, whatever may be 
their natural abilities, or however cultivated 
by reading and contemplation, to conceive 
the advantage of discipline and regularity, 
which is such, that a small body of” veterat 
troops will drive before them multitudes of - 
men, perhaps equally bold and resolute 
with themselves, if they are unacquainted 
with the rules of war, and unprovided with 
leaders to direct their motions, : 

I should therefore, in the case which he 
has mentioned, prefer discipline to nun- 
bers, and rather enter the field with a few 
troops well governed and well instructed, 
than with a confused multitude unac- 
beer with their, duty, unable to con-, 

uct themselves, and without officers to 
conduct them. : 


Mr. Viner : 


Sir; Iam not very solicitous what mg 
be the determination of the House upon 
this question, because I think it more ne- 
cessary to resolve against an augmentation 
of the army, than to enquire, whether 
it shall be made by one method or an- 
other. an 

Every addition to our troops I consider 
as some approach towards the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power, as it is an aliena- 


‘| tion of part of the British people, by which 


they are deprived of the benefits of the 
constitution, and subjected to rigorous. 
laws, from which every other individual is 
exempt. a ae | 
. The principal ofthese laws, which all the 
rest are intended to enforce, requires from 
every soldier an unlimited and absolute 
obedience to the commands of his officers, 
who hold their commissions, and expect 
advancement by the same compliance with 
the orders of the ministry. 
The danger of adding to the number of 
men, thus separated from their fellow sub- 
jects, and directed by the arbitrary de- 
terminations of their officers, has been 
often explained with hee strength and 
perspicuity ; nor should I have taken this 
occasion of recalling it to the attention of 
the House, but that I think it aconsidera- ~ 
tion, to which, in all debates on the army, 


' 


the first regard ought tobe paid, 
Colonel Mordaunt : 2 
Sir; the objection which the hon. gen- 
tleman has raised, will -be most easly’ re- 
moved, by considering the words of the 
4 


o 


4 
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‘act by which the military authority is esta- 


blished; where it is by no means declared 
that either officers or soldiers are obliged 


- indiscriminately to obey all the orders 
which they shall receive, but that they 


shall, on pain of the punishments there 


enacted, obey all the lawful. orders of their 


commander. 


The obedience therefore, Sir, required 
‘from a soldier, is an obedience according to 
law, like that of any other Briton, unless. 


it can be imagined that the word lawful is 
in that place without a meaning. Nor 


‘does his condition differ from that of his 


fellow-subjects by an exemption from any 
law, but by a greater number of duties, 
and stricter obligations to the performance 


of them; and I am not able to conceive 


how our constitution can be endangered by 
augmenting an army, which, as it can only 
act in conformity to it, can act only in de- 
fence of it. 


__ The question being put, ‘ That an ad- 
ditional number of Land-Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 5,705 men, commission and non- 
commission officers included, be raised for 
the service of the year 1741 ;’’ it passed 
by 232 against 166. The other Resolutions 


_ were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Employ- 
ment of the Half-Pay Offcers.*| Dec. 
12. Mr. Sandys maya ‘¢ That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, that, 
for the present and future ease of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, he would be eecouey 
‘pleased to employ in the army all suc 
persons as now remain upon half-pay,”’ 
and supported it as follows: | 


Mr. Sandys : | 
Sir; though I have often knopwr mo- 


tions opposed without any just objections, 


or at least without any proof of such in- 
conveniences likely to arise from them, as 
were equivalent to the advantages which 
they would have produced, yet I cannot 
but confess, that any opposition to this 
will be unexpected and surprising ; for it 
is, in my opinion, supported by every law 
of justice and humanity. If we regard the 
public in general, it cannot but produce 
soma alleviation of the national expence ; 
and if we consider the particular persons 
to whom it immediately relates, they have 


certainly a just claim to that regard, which 


Se 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine; com- 
piled by Dr. Jobnson, 
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it is the tendency of this motion to procure 
them. : . aa ee UM 
To burthen with superfluous officers, | 
and unnecessary expences, a people alt 
ready overwhelmed with taxes, and over~ 
run with the dependents -on the crown, ik 
surely to the highest degree cruel and ab+ 
surd. And to condemn those men to con- 
tempt and penury, who have served theit 
country with bravery and fidelity, to prefer 
unexperienced striplings te those commis- 
sions which would gladly be accepted by 
men who have already tried their courage 
in the battle, and borne the fatigues of 
marches, and the change of climates, is 
surely not only to oppress the deserving, 
and scatter promotion without just distinc- 
tion; but, what is yet more enormous, it’ 
is to wanton with the public safety, and 
expose us to our enemies. i 
Nor does it appear to me sufficient, that 
the veteran officers be restored to the 
commissions which they formerly enjoyed; 
they ought, upon an augmentation of our | 
troops, to be recompenced by some ad- 
vancement for their services and their suf- . 
ferings; the ensign ought to become @ 
lieutenant, and the lieutenant be exalted 
to a captain; stations which they will | 
surely fill with more dignity and greater 
abilities, than boys newly discharged from 
school and entrusted with unexpected au- 
thority. . ¢ a 
If it be reasonable, Sir, that expence 
should be spared in a time of general po- 
verty; if it be politic to carry on war in 
the manner most likely to produce’ suc- 
cess; if it be just, that those who have 
served their country should be préferred | 
to those who have no merit to boast, this 
motion cannot be rejected. 


| Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; to the motion now made, it will not 
I believe be objected, that it is unreasona- 
ble, or unjust, but that it is unnecessary, 
and that it is not drawn up with sufficient 
consideration. - oa 
It-is unnecessary, because his majesty © 
is advised by it to no other measures than 
those which he has already determined to 
poe for he has declared to me, Sir, 
is intention of conferring the new com- 
missions upon the officers who receive half 
pay, before any other officers shall be pro- 
moted. oe oo 
The motion appears to me not to be 
very attentively considered, or drawn up © 
wit ee ne of expression ; for it 
supposes all the half-pay officers fit for the 
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service, which cannot be imagined by any 
man, who considers that there has been 
peace for almost thirty years ; a space of 
time, in which many vigorous constitutions 
must have declined, and many who were 
. once well qualified for. command, must be 
disabled by the infirmities of age. Nor is 
the promotion of one of these gentlemen 
considered always as an act of favour, 
many of them have in this long interval of 
dare engaged in methods. of life very 
itfle consistent with military employments, 
many of them have families which demand 
their care, and which they would not for- 
sake for any advantages which a new com- 
mission could afford them, and therefore 
it would pot be very consistent with hu- 
manity to force them into new dangers 
and fatigues, which they are now unable 
. te support. : 

- With regard to these men, compassion 
and kindness seem to require that they 
should be suffered to spend their few re- 
maining days without interruption, and 
that the dangers and toils of their youth 
should be requited in their age with ease 
’ and retirement. | 

There are others who have less claim-to 
the regard of the public, and who may be 
"sac by in the distribution of new pre- 
ferments without the imputation of neg- 
lecting merit. These are they who have 
voluntarily resigned their commissions for 
' the sake of half-pay, and have preferred in- 
dolence and retreat to the service of their 
country. 

So that it appears, that of those who 
how subsist upon half-pay, some are un- 
able to execute a commission, some do not 
desire, and some do not deserve it, and 
with regard to the remaining part, which 
can be no great number, I haye already 
declared the intention of his majesty, and 
therefore cannot but conclude that the 
motion is needless. | 


_ Mr. Pulteney : 


-Sir; 1 know not by what fatality it is, 
that all the motions made by one party 
are reasonable and necessary, and all that 
_are unhappily offered by the other, are dis- 
covered either to be needless er of perni- 
cious tendency. Whenever @ question 
can be clouded:and perplexed, the ee 
nents of the ministry are always mistaken, 
confuted, and in consequence of the con 
futations defeated by the majority of votes. 
When truth is too notorious to be denied, 
and too obvious to be contested, the ad- 
ministration always ¢laim the honour of 
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the first discovery, and will never own 
that they were incited to their duty by 
the remonstrances of their opponents, | 
though they never before those remon- 
strances had discovered the least intention 
of performing it. | 

t that the motion is allowed to be 
just and proper, is sufficient, the impor- 
tance of it will be easily discovered. . For 
my part I shali always consider that mo- 
tion as important, which tends to contract 
the expences of the public, to rescue me- 
rit from neglect, and to hinder the increase 
of the dependents on the ministry. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; there is no temper more opposite 
to that incessant attention to the welfare 
of the public, which is the perpetual boast 
of those who have signalized themselves 
by opposing the measures of the admmis- 
tration, than a lust of contradiction, and a 
disposition to disturb this assembly with 
superfluous debates. | 

ether this disposition is not disco- 
vered in the reply made to the declaration 


| ofhis majesty’s intentions, and the confes- 


sion of the propriety of the motion, let the 
House determine. It must surely be con- 
fessed, that it is not necessary. to advise 
what is already determined. —_ 
Nor is it less evident, that many of the 
officers whose interest is now so warmly 
solicited, must be incapacitated, by their 
for service, and unable to receive any © 
benefit from the offer of new commissions. 
To deny this, is to questidn the flux of 
time, or to imagine that the constitution 
of a soldier is exempt from its injuries. ~ 


Mr. Sandys : ce : 


Sir; I am far from intending by this 
motion to fill the army with decrepid of- 
ficers, or to obstruct in any manner the 
service of the public; nor have I any other 
intention, than to secure to those whose 
years permit, and whose inclinations incite 
them to enter*once more into the army, 
that preferment to which they have a 
claim, not only from their past services, 
but from the state of penury and ob- 
scurity in which they have languished. 

I desire to preserve those whose'valour 
has heretofore made our nation the terror 
of the world, from the mortification of see- 
ing themselves insulted by childhood, and 
commanded by ignorance; by ignorance 
exalted to authority, by the countenance 
of some rhetorician of the House, or some 
mayor of a borough, 
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| 


Whoever has observed the late distribu- 
tion of military honours, will easily dis- 
cover that they have been attained by 


qualifications very different from bravery, 
or knowledge of the art of war; he will 


- find that regiments and companies are the 


rewards of 2 seasonable vote, and that no 


man can preserve his post in the army, |, 


whether given him as the reward of ac- 
knowledged merit, or sold him for the full 
value, any longer than he: employs all his 


influence in fivour of the ministry. 


Sw Robert Walpole : 

Sir ; it has been already admitted, that 
the motion can only he objected to as 
superfluous, and thereforeall farther debate 
is mere waste of time without any pres- 
pect of advantage, nor is any thing now 
necessary, but to review the motion, and 
correct such expressions as may be thought 
inaccurate or improper. 

_ That all the half-pay officers are not 
able to enter into the service, has been 
already shewn, and. therefore I should ima- 
gine, that instead of all the officers, we 
might Mat pel substitute ‘ officers pro- 
perly qualified. | 


"Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; though I cannot discover the ne- 


cessity of any alteration, since it cannot 


be concejved that the parliament can ad- 
vise impossibilities, yet since so much ac- 
curacy is affected, it may be allowed that 
the word ‘all’ shall be left out, as seem- 
ing to imply more than can be intend- 
e . 


But the hon. gentleman is not, in my 
‘opinion, so happy in his amendment, as in 
is objection; for the words ‘ properly 
ualified? convey to me no distinct idea. 
e that is qualified, is, I suppose, properly 


qualified, for I never heard of improper 


qualifications; but if the word * properly’ 
be omitted, I have no objection to the 
amendment. eS “ 


Resolved, nem. con, That an humble 


" Address be presented to his majesty, that, 


for the present and future ease of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, he would be graciously 
pleased to employ in his army such per- 
sons as now remain upon half pay, who 
are qualified to serve his majesty.” 


Debate in the Lortls on the King’s An- 


- gwer to an Address lah the Issue of the 


Prince of Wales to be prayed for.] Jan. 


Debate in the Lords on an Address 
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12, 1741. The Earl of Chesterfield* 
moved, that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, ‘“ That he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that * 
the Issue of their royal highnesses the | 
prince and princess of Wales Be inserted 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


Jan. 12. Chesterfield, Moved for an Ad- 
dress, that the king will order the issue of the 
prince and princess of Wales, to be inserted in 
that part of the Common Prayer which relates 
to the royal family: said this was done in the - 
late king’s time, and that it would have been 
proper for the prelates to have taken care of. it 
now. 
~ Bishop of Scrum. Provision is made by law | 
for his majesty to make alterations, and the 
bishops have no concern ia the matter. 

Chesterfield. They have no power: but this 
alteration might have been suggested by them. 

The Motion d to unanimously. 

Jan. 16. Halifar. Too much indisposed to 
speak fully to the subject upon which he bad 
desired the House to be summoned. His ma- 
jesty’s Answer tothe Address about the prince's 
issue being prayed for, viz. that he would give _ 
order about it in due time, improper. Motion, 
‘‘ ‘To Address the king to acquaint the House 
who had advised him to give that answer.” 

Sandwich. The Answers of the king are the ‘ 
‘answers of the minister. Able and upright 
ministers of late, much less the produce of 
England than other countries. If a minister 
grow luxuriant, to crop the branches will be 
salutary to the field beneath and to the service 
of the tree. This Answer is saying, that if the 
thing be done, it will not be done at our request. 
You will not suffer surely your privileges to be 
trampled on, by one who out of gratitude ought 
at least to treat you with common decency. 

Raymond. ‘ In due time’ implies it will be 
done. 

Chesterfield. I in some degree repent of | 
making the motion. It hath occasioned one 
of the greatest slights, though not the first by 
many that have been put upon us. Our con- 
stitution and my knowledge of his majesty’s 
regard for the House, makes me look upon this 
as the advice of the minister. In other cases 
the minister might know it was not a proper 
time, but in this the first time was demonstrably 
the proper time. In the late reign, persons in 
the same situation were prayed for immediately 
after the accession. What more natural and 
universally expected than the same thing now. 
But it might arise more naturally from another, - 
than the king: Itmight escapehim. Itwould | 
have been a proper compliment to represent it 
to him. And it was mentioned in this House 
two years ago. [See vol. 10, p. 1862.] The 
Answer implies it is not a due time, and 1s v 
little different from that when a bill is refused. 
And it can be given only, because you have 
advised; there may be a consciousness that 


@ 
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in the prayers fer the royal family, in tlie 
book of Common Prayer.” Ordered. 


Jan. 14. The earl Fitzwalter ‘reported, 
<¢ That the Lords with white staves had 
(according to order) presented to his ma- 


the crown hath never acted so long cantrary to 
the advice that would have been given, if any 
had been given. And this is checking it in the 
most unexceptionable instance. This part of 
the royal family can have given no offence. 
They cannot even pray for themselves. And 
all that can he done for them, is to pray for 
them. And that is denied them. We are 
treated thus: The other House hath been 
singly applied to: hath been called the Par- 
liament, and in many instances since hath 
been treated assuch. But Rode caper vitem. 

Wilmington. President.* The king was ad- 
vised to give this Answer with great regard to 
the dignity of the-crown, and every branch of 
the royal family. The request was never de- 


signed to be denied or delayed: But the 


ounger children of the crown are now named 


in the Prayers, and there may be a difficulty in. 


settling the precedence. Not a moment’s time 
was lost in applying to the archbishop to search 
former editions of the Prayer Book, in ex- 
amining the statute of precedency and several 
_ other books. Seldom declines going into the 
question, but refers to about 60 authors: 
amongst others the codes of Justinian and 
Theodosius, and we must bave recourse tu the 
eivil law where the laws.of our own country 
are silent.. If the words, ‘due time’ had not 
been used, directions might have been ey parain 
- jmmediately. And it was not known whether 
this could be done before the next council or 
not: I cannot tell whether your lordships will 
think this advice deserves a censure, but I own 
that I gave it. 
Lovel. Clear the House. 
Abingdon. Standing Orders not necessary to 
—be enforced whilst persons behave with decency. 


The occasion .of this was, that the arch- 
bishop, who was about to speak, was quite 
hid ‘by persons standing before him. At 
length with very great difficulty the 
House was entirely cleared. 


_ Potter, Archbishop. I was employed to 
search into former Prayer Books, and have 


® The invaluable Manuscript from which 
this Debate is copied, serves to correct a ma- 
terial error into which Tindal has fallen ; who 
says, that this speech of the earl of Wilmington 
tvok place on the 14th of May 1739, upon the 
third reading of the King’s Children Annuit 
Biull; and adds, ‘that this generous, f 
declaration of the noble earl had the desired 
effect, and the Bill without further op- 
position.” See the 
this work. 


Jor Extracts of Treaties, §0. 


ote to vol. 10, p. 1362, of 


ast, that he would be pleased to give di- 
rections that the issue of their royal high- 
nesses the prince.and princess.of Wales-be 
inserted: in the prayers ‘for the royal fa- - 
mily, in the beok of Common Prayer ; and 
that his majesty was pleased to say, He 
would give proper directions thereupon in 
due time.” | | 


. Jan. 16. Lord Halifax moved, *“ To 
order, that an humble Address be te 
ed to his majesty, that he will be gras 
ciously pleased to acquaint this House, 
who advised him to return the Answer 
given to the most dutiful Address for in- 
serting the issue of their royal highnesses 
the prince and princess of Wales, in the 
prayers for the royal family, in the book-of 
Common Prayer.” _ | 
And'a question being stated thereupon ; 
after debate, the House adjourned. —S=s—- 


Debate in the Lords on an Address for 
Extracts of Treaties from 1714 to 1740.]*. 


made some progress: The House may see 
the papersif they please. - 

Lords. No: no. 

Argyle. Every body hath thought it an odd 
Answer, designed to shew that the advice of 
the House should not be regarded. Now, it 
appears in a different light, but the president’s 
explaining it, shews it wanted explaining. 
Could have wished the king had thanked the 
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jesty the address of this House on Monday 


f 


House, and: said the thing should be dene as: 


goon as it could. °s 


~ 


* From the Secker Manuscript. | 


Jan, 20. Standing orders of the House read. 
No, 17, 20, 24, 25, 62, 77, read twice over 
atthe duke of Argyle’s request. | 


Chesterfield. Let Lordstake their places. 


Gower. Read the List of Peers. 

Then the teunporal Lords were called over, 
beginning with the Chancellor. And after the 
lowest Baron, the Archbishops and Bishops. 

The Earl Bench being filled with Dukes as 
fay as the Cross Bench, 

Shaftesbury. There ought to be no Dukes on 
the Cross Bench. . . 

- Abingdon. I have seen the House placed by 
Garter King at Arms, and lords were placed 
upon the Barl’s Bench as far as the Cross 
Bench ; then upon the Cross Bench. . 


Thus, then, they were placed for the present, 


Argyle. This administration hath outdone 


all preceding ones, in the number of their Trea- ‘ 


ties. And the consequence hath been, that the 
whole system of politics in Europe hath been: 


changed. We have not one ally, unless it be" 


France, the most powerful one in the universe. 
There must be some complgisance shewn ta 


‘ 


“ 


\ 
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January 19.° After debate, it was ordered, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, That he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions to the proper 
officer, to lay before this House, Extracts 
of all the Treaties concluded between the 


such aone. Accordingly, we have facilitated 
whatever the French desired. Some may think 
our ally will not be so kind to us as may be ex- 
pected. But though they have not yet assisted 
you, surely they soon will shew us the good 
effects of having courted them. We have been 
peculiarly fond of subsidy treaties, and shall 
probably have sume more at the end of this 
session. It may he instructive, and possibly 
entertaining, to see such as have been made 
therefore. 


Motion ‘ Fo address the King for Extracts 

of all treaties made by the crown frem 

_ . 1714 to 1740, so far only as they relate to 
mutual Guarantees and Subsidies.” 


Newcastle. Not many treaties for some years 
past. There may possibly be inconveniences 
from this motion. Suppose any conditional 
treaty bath been made, not that I recollect any 
such disagreeable to any power, and the case it 
Was made to provide for, hath never existed. 
The changes in Europe are owing to the un- 
happy conclusion of the war in the queen’s 
time, which put all princes on patching as well 
as they could. Except two subsidy’ treaties 
with Denmark and Hesse, and another 5 or 6 
years ago with Denmark alone, since 1730, 
there hath not been one treaty but the conven- 
tion. There is not that cordial union amongst 
ee who ought to be concerned for the ba- 

ance ef Europe as might be wished. Hope 
when things are at the worst they will mend. 

Chesterfield. The ihtention is to know what 


engagements. we are under to other powers, 


and 2. v. . | 

Hardwicke, C. Let the expression be copies 
or extracts. | 

Hervey, P.S. And so far as such treaties 
are still subsisting and in force. 

Bedford. Copies, not extracts. The House 
can make extracts. 

Carteret. Extracts were proposed, to have it 
in a narrow compass. But nothing can be 
built on extracts, Therefore have both. 


Treaties not in force may be necessary, to | 


see how things have been managed. 
ties which may be offensive should be kept 
secret, provisional treatjes may be made, and 
never brought out, The crown not obliged to 
produce treaties till it asks assistance. 
treaties that are extant, you will see mistakes 
which may be* fatal. The quadruple alliance 
was a wise and honest measure; by it Orleans 
Maintained his power in France, and this fa- 
mily maintained itself here. 
game to talk of executing that treaty, we broke 
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But when we | 
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crown of Great Britain and any:other of 


the powers of Europe, from the time of his. 


Jate majesty king George the first’s happy 
accession to the throne, to the year 1740, 
which have already been communicated to 
either House of parliament, so far only as. 


not care to be at the expence of them. BEm- 
peror wanted them to be Germans, Spain to be 
Spaniards, we referred each of them to the 
other, and might have kept fhem in suspence 
many years longer. But when we intreduced 
Spaniards then the flame broke out. 

Ilay. It is a novelty to have copies and ex. 
tracts called for at the same time. Better when: 
any difficult or dangerous nicety in’ words 
arises, to adjourn it to another day. . 

HardwickesC. There is mere difficulty ia 
this matter than is apprehended ; it~is un- 
usual to address at once for copies or éx- 
tracts of treaties for. 26 years. The usual if not 
constant way hath been to apply for the treaties 
under consideration. . If the address be general, 
what answer must the king return, if there be: 
any which he thinks not proper to give; must 
he make exceptions in his answer? If the 
reason of those exceptions doth not appear, the. 
House will not be satisfied ; if it doth, the treaty 
is disclosed. ‘The words which ‘ are still sub- 
‘ sisting’ will not salve the difficulty, ‘ extracts. 
‘or copies’ right. Both will take up too much: 
time, if upon extracts more light be wanted, 
then ask for a copy, but adjourn the considera-: 


tion, till a proper question can be formed. 


Bathurst. Though there be no occasion to 
demand money, the House may want to see 
what engagements ministers have brought the | 
king intvu. The king will make no exception,but 
let you know all. If there are treaties that 
may be offensive, let them be made public. 

ewcastle. The House not being unanimous, 
whether any treaty may be suppressed of no, 


‘if the king gives directions pursuant to this mo-. 


tion, how shall they be complied with and obey- 
ed? Adjourn till to-morrow. i oe 
Talbot. Then it may be said, there is some 
person not within these walls whose opinion’ is 
wanted. Add ‘ which have been communicated 
‘to parliament.’ Treaties have been so contra- 
dictory, that we are obliged to all Europe, and 
v.v. Letus know whatis in force. | 
Abingdon. Let it not be supposed that ao- 
body is able to form a proper question, or that 


Trea- | nothing is to come hither but from one man. 


Argyle. I asked for extracts, only in order 
to deliberate upon future subsidy treaties. Mi- 
nisters have made treaties with princes who 


n the | have never hadallthe money. It is with a had 


grace that present ministers, or such as haye a. 
mind to succeed them, talk of secrets not pro~ 
er to trust this House with. The word secrets 
ath been abused, to the hurt of the people and 
the good of the minister. The papers that 
have been already refused, I believe contained: 


the charm. Neutral troops were stipulated to ; things the ministry did not care to stand. 


rance diq 


f 


be put in Tuscany, England and 
v 


f 


Newegstle. 1 call God to witness 1 bad a 
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any of the said Treaties relate to mutual 
guaranties anu subsidies of any kind what- 
soever.”’ , | | 


Debate in the Commons on a Motion 
Jor: Rear Admiral Haddock’s Instruc- 


tions.*] January 26. Mr. Waller rose and | 


said ; 2 

Sir; no man who considers the present 
situation of our affairs, the expence and 
inefhcacy of our military preparations, 


the appearance of negligence in our naval. 


expeditions, and the general disappoint- 
ment of the hopes which the nation had 
conceived of victories, vengeance, and re- 
parations, can, in my opinion, doubt the 
expediency of the motion which I have 
taken the liberty to make. . 
When the expectations of the nation 
are deceived, it certainly becomes those 
who are deputed to watch over the pros- 
perity ‘ofthe public, to enquire whence the 


disappointment proceeds, and either to in- 


form their constituents that their uneasi- 
ness arises from their own error, and that 
their hopes are destroyed because they 
had no rational.foundation; or to detect 
the weak management of those by whom 
the public measures have been ill con- 
ducted, or the national treasure has been 
misapplied. , 
With regard, Sir, to the present war, 
I know not how the nation can be charged 
with having formed unreasonable expec- 
tations. If they considered the speech 
from the throne as the most authentic de- 
claration of the intentions of the govern- 
ment, they found there the warmest re- 
seritment of the injuries which they had 
sustained, and the strongest assurances of 
& vigorous prosecution of all those mea- 
sures which might produce speecy recom- 
pence and inviolable security. 
If they reflect, Sir, on the preparations 
for war, on the multitude of ships, the de- 
mand of materials fér naval equipments, 
and the -high prices at which workmen 
were retained, they could not but imagine 
that either some mighty attempt was de- 
signed, or some formidable enemy dreaded, 


particolar treaties, nor consulting any parti- 
cular person in my view. I like very weil all 
treaties not laid before either House, and move 
also, that the treaty with Hesse Cassel be laid 
before the House. x. ‘ 

This was agreed to, after some farther de- 
bate, without a Division. 


*From the Gentleman’s Magazine: 


com- 
piled by Dt, Johanson. - Do < 
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and as they knew not whom they had to 
fear, they ascribed the vigour of our pro- 
ceedings to a resolution of humbling our 
enemies by one fatal blow, and re-esta- 
blishing our nayal dominion bya single 
effort. : 

And justly, Sir, might they indulge this 
pleasing imagination, with reason might 
they anticipate a triumph over an‘ énemy 
whose strength bears no proportion to the 
force that was fitted out against them, and 
expect that in a few months they should 
see the embassadors of Spain supplicating 
for peace. a 

To raise their expectations yet higher, 
their trade was suspended by an embargo, 
long continued, and in the strictest man- 
ner enforced, and the impresses were let 
loose upon the sailors; they saw nothing” 
omitted, however grievous to the ‘nation, 
that could contribute to make it formidable, 
and bore part of the miseries of war with- 
out impatience, in hopes of being rewarded 
by military glory, and repaid by the 
plunder of Spain. : 

But, Sir, when so long a time has 
elapsed, and no account is brought, of 
either a victory or a battle, when they hear 
nothing but that our fleets have visited se- 
veral neutral ports, and those of the ene 
sailed unmolested from coast to coast, and 
when they are every day told of the losses 
of our merchants, who are insulted in out 
own channel by the Spanish privateers, 
and receive no relations of our success 
upon the shores of our enemies, can it be 
wondered that they suspect the reality of 
our designs, or enquire whence it proceeds . 
that their money has been wasted, their 
trade interrupted and the liberty of their 
fellow-subjects invaded to no purpose ? 

But how much more justly, Sir, are they 
inflamed when they hear of the lucky stra- 
tagems, or daring enterprizes of those 
enemies, which a just sense of their own 
superiority had induced them to consider 
as vanquished before the battle, and of 
whom they had no apprehensions but that 
their cowardice would always secure them 
from vengeance? How justly may they 
murmur when they read that our fleets 
leave every part of the enemy’s coast 
where their presence is necessary, and 
have afforded the Spaniards an opportunity 
of changing one port for another, as it 18 
most convenient, and at length of joming 
the French squadrons, and sailing to the 
defence of their American dominions. 

May they not justly, Sir, require of their | 


representatives some reason for such in- 
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explicable conduct? May they not rea- 
sonably demand an account of the argu- 
ments which procured their approbation 
of measures, which so far as they can be 
examined by those who have no.opportu- 
nity of perusing the necessary papers, 
appear either cowardly or treacherous? 

_ And what answer, Sir, can we return to 
such remonstrances, unless this motion be 
_.agreed to? How can we appease the dis- 
contents of our constituents, or discharge 
- the trust reposed in us, without-a very 
minute and attentive enquiry into. ques- 
tions thus obscure, and thus important. 
Are we te tell our -constituents, that 
we absolutely rely upon the prudence and 
- fidelity'‘of the ministry and admirals, and 
recommend to them the same implicit de- 
pendance? Are we to confess that we have 
now for two sessions voted in the dark, 
and approved what we were not suffered to 
examine and understand? | 
Such answers, Sir, to questions so rea- 
sonable, will not contribute to increase the 
veneration of the people either for ourselves 
or ‘our constitution ; and yet this answer, 
and this only, they can receive from us, if 
‘the papers mentioned in my motion are 
denied; I move, Sir, *“* That an humble 
. Address be presented to his majesty, that 
he willbe graciously pleased to give direc- 


> tions, that there. may be laid‘ before this 


House, copies of the Letters, written by 
his majesty’s Secretary of State, to rear- 
admiral Haddock, the 14th of February 
1739, the 4th of April 1740; and of the 
Letters received from sir Chaloner Ogle, 
mentioned therein; together with copies 
of all Letters, written by — rear-admiral 
Haddeck, to either of his majesty’s secre- 
taries of state, concerning the said Letters, 
and the execution of the orders contained 


therein.’ | 
. Mr, Clutterbuck : _ 


_ Sir; this motion, though so warml 
urged, and so artfully supported, I can 
consider only as a repetition of a former 
motion which was approved by this as- 
‘ sembly, so far as it could properly be com- 
plied with, nor was any paper then con- 
cealed which it would not have been an 
Injury to the nation to have divulged. 
.° Ifthe design of this motion be to pro- 


raote the success of the present war, and- 


the zeal, with which it has been pressed, 


-be. incited ‘only by the ardour of true. 


| garner ad I doubt not but it will easily 
¢ withdrawn, by those who are now 
mostly inclined to support it, when they 


. Mr. Sandys : 


J 
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{ shall réflect that it tends to the discovery . 
‘of our schemes, and to the overthrow of. 


our designs, that it will expose all our. 
consultations to our enemies, and instruct 
them how te annoy us with-most. success, 
and how to shelter themselves from our 
intended attacks. | 
It is the first care, Sir, of every admi- 
nistration, that their military designs 
should only be discovered by the execu-. 
tion of them, and that their enemies, by: 
being obliged to guard all parts, should be: 
weak in all : it by laying our papers before. 
this House, the Spaniards should come to 
be informed against what part of their do-, 
minions our expeditions are designed, will 
they rot increase their strength, improve 
their fortifications, and double their vigi- — 
lance? and if we are thus obliged to form 
new schemes, must we not ‘impute the ~ 
defeat of the former to our own imprudent: 
zeal, or unseasonable curiosity ? oo 


Sir; that we should demand the schemes 
laid for the future conduct.of the war with 
Spain was never proposed, nor, as it may — 
reasonably be concluded, ever imagined; 
for what is mentioned in the motion but | 
the papers relating to the transactions of 
the two last years? a rn 

That it should be necessary to remind 
gentlemen of the difference between the’ 
future and the past, would hardly be-sus- 

ted by any man not accustomed to par- 
jamentary contreversies and artifices of 
state ; and yet in thé argument which has 
been atiered against the motion, nothing 
has been asserted, but that the orders re- 
lating to past transactions are not to be 
laid before us, lest the enemy should 
thereby gain intelligence of what we now 
design against them. ne 
_ The necessity of secrecy in war needs 
not to be urged, because it will not be de- 
nied; but when degigns have been laid, 
and miscarried, the reasons of that mis- 
carriage may surely be enquired into with- 
out danger of betraying the counsels of - 
our country. 


If the negligence of our counsels, and 


the misconduct of our commanders has 
been such, that no designs have been pre- 
meditated; if a war has been carried on 
by chance, and nothing has succeeded be- 
cause nothing has been attempted ; if our 
commanders have not done ill, and have 
only done nothing ; if they have avoided - 
loss by avoiding danger, we-may surely | 

enquire to whom such proceedings are to 


- Spanish squadron. 


tion, and the panegyriste of the court. 


e 
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be imputed, whether the defeat of our de- 
signs is to be charged upon fhe strength 
of the enemy, or the cowardice of our 
officers ; or whether the inactivity and ap- 


parent neutrality of our forces, is occa- 
. Sioned by the negligence of our admirals, 
or the irresolution of our own minis- 


try. 7 : 
There have been, Sir, many incidents 
in these two last years, of which the exa- 
mination can be of very little advantage 
te the Spaniards; I do not know what 


| Seba intelligence they can glean 


rom an enquiry into the reasons for which 
KIaddock’s fleet was divided, and Ogle 
‘sent to the defence of Minorca, or for 
which he afterwards returned. 

_ Nor can I conceive that any advantage, 


except that of merriment and diversion, 


can be thrown into the hands of our ene- 


‘ mies, though we should seriously enquire 


into what no man has’ yet pretended to 
understand, the wonderful escape of the 
A transaction on 
which we had dwelt long enough with that 
admiration which ignorance produces, and 
on which it may not be improper at length 
to enable us to reason. 

This is an affair perhaps much better 
understood by our enemies than by our- 
selves) and surely we cannot therefore be 
afraid of informing them of it; at least 
since the fleet has long since sailed out 
and left their coast, we can hardly be re- 


strained in our enquiries by the fear of | without any discoveries made either by 


‘discovering our future designs. 

If therefore it be the uncontestable 
right of the House to examine the conduct 
of public affairs, which I suppose will 
scarcely be denied, this motion cannot be 
rejected as unseasonable, nor can thie 
papers be refused without increasing those 
suspicions which already are too prevalent 
throughout the nation. | 

Nor indeed, for our own sakes, ought 
we to delay this enquiry any longer, lest 
by having long acted without being ac- 
countable, the minister should form a pre- 
scription against our privilege, and in 
time tell us in plain terms that we are his 
slaves, and that we are not to presume-to 


‘carry our examinations, however solemn 


and important they may continue to ap- 
pear, further than he shall be pleased to 
permit; and that whatever may be the 
Opinion of the people that depute us, or 
whatever ancient claims we may plead to 
authority, we are now to consider our- 
selves only as the oppressors of the na- 
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Mr. Horatio Walpole : - 

Sir; it cannot be denied to be rea- 
sonable that all those papers should be laid 
before the House which can be commu- 
nicated without injury to the public. Of 


this number we may justly imagine the . 


orders sent to the admirals, in..which the 
time of their departure is fixed, and many 


others which: may be of use to inform the. 


House, but cannot enable the enemy to 
judge either of our force, or our designs. 
But it is evident that there .must be 


others included in this motion, which .our ° 


regard for the success of the war, and the 
prosperity of our country, ought to de- 
termine us to conceal, and such as are 
never exposed by any administration; it 
is therefore proper to limit the address to 
papers of a certain kind, or a certain date, 
which may be considered by the House 
without benefit to our enemies, and for 
the examination of which a day or two 
will be more than sufficient. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; 1 know not what' number of papers 
the wisdom of the administration will 
allow us, but, if we judge by the time pro- 
posed to be spent in examination, we shall 
not be distracted with a great diversity of 
subjects ; intelligence will be very penu- 
riously dealt out, and if we submit to their 


choice of the writings, which shall be laid 


before us, our enquiry will probably end ~ 


our enemies, or ourselves. 

But, I hope, Sir, we shall not be so 
cheaply satisfied, nor exposed by the fear 
of one enemy, to the insolence of another. 


I hope we shall resolutely continue our . 


demands of information, while a single line: 


is concealed, from which any light can be 
expected. 4 

There may indeed be circumstances in 
which our 
necessarily be vain. It is not impossible 
that we may suspect those transactions of 
deep art, and secret contrivance, which 
have been the consequences of mere in- 
dolence, and want of consideration. Our 
great ministers have been, perhaps, only 
doing nothing, while we have imagined 
that they were working out of sight. 


emands, however loud, will . 


~ 


Misled, Sir, by this notion, we may call | 


for the orders that have been dispatched 
in these two last years, when ab our 
secretaries of state have been fattening on 
their salaries, without employment, and 


have slept without care and without cu- | 


| riosity, while we have been congratulating 
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ourselves upon their vigilance for our pre- 
servation. 


'. Or if orders have-been given, itis to be | 


considered, that the end of inspecting 
erders is to compare them with the con- 
duct of the admirals to whom. they were 


_ directed; from this comparison I doubt 


not but many gentlemen expect uncom- 
mon discoveries; but to check all unrea- 
sonable hopes before they have taken pos- 
session of their hearts, for unreasonable 
hopes are the parents of disappointment, 
I think it proper to remind them, that to 
draw any conclusions from the orders, it 
ig necessary to understand them. 

This: consideration alone is sufficient to 


repress the ardour of enquiry, for eyery- 


man that has had. opportunities of knowing 
the wonderful accomplishments of our mi- 
nistry; the depth of their designs, the sub- 
tilty ef their stratagems, and the closeness 
of their reasoning, will easily conceive it 
probable that they might send such orders 
* as none but themselves could understand ; 
and what then will be the consequence of 
our idle curiosity, but, that we may be led 
into a labyrinth of endless conjectures? 
for we have long ago found, that no expla- 
nations are to be expected, and that our 
Ministry are too wise to discover their 
secrets to their enemies. 

Let us, therefore, examine the naked 
facts, which have fallen within our obser- 
vation, and endeavour to inform ourselves 
of the meaning of these secret orders by 
the execution of them. | 

Admiral Ogle was dispatched from 
Haddock’s fleet to protect Minorca, and 
in his absence the Spanish squadron sailed 
away. \ Perhaps he was ordered to watch 
Ferrol and Minorca at the same time, and 
not understanding how that was to be done, 
neglected what. was to be done, neglected 
one part of his charge by an attention to 
the other; as a watchman who should be 
employed te guard at once the bank in 
London and the treasury in Westminster. 

Admiral Norris, Sir, sailed lately forth, 

I suppoge in pursuance of orders, with a 
very formidable fleet, and after having lost 
‘sight for some days of the British coast, 
sailed back again with great precipitation. 
Whether his orders were only to sail 
forth, or whether when he examined them 
farther he could not understand them, I 
pretend -not to determine; but it may rea- 
sonably be imagined that his erders were 
of the eame kind with these of our other 
admirals, because they produced the same 
opnsequences. | - 2 
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. I have been told that fermerly our. coni- 
manders were ordered to burn, sink, and 
destroy; and that in those times it was 
not uncommon for a British admiral to de 
much mischief with a strong fleet; but, it 
is evident that the stile is since changed, 
for admirals are now very inoffensive, and 
go out only to come back. I therefore 
think the motion highly necessary,’ and 
such as ought to be complied with. 


Admiral Norris: 


Sir; Iam not conecious, that my con- 
duet in any part of my life has exposed - 
me to be justly treated with contempt and 
ridicule, and what I have not deserved I 
will not bear. | | 

If any gentleman in this House can 
accuse me of having neglected my. duty 
or deserted it, let him not spare insults. or 
invectives, let him now expose my. co- » 
wardice or my carelessness, let him prove 
me ynworthy of trust or of command. _ 

- But my own conscience acquits me, and 
I defy any man to produce and support 
his accusation; nor can you, Sir, [{Mr, 
Pulteney, ] who have thus contemptuously 
treated me, alledge any thing against me 
that may justify your neglect of decency ; 
that you have transgressed the rules of 
decency is the softest censure that your 
behaviour admits, and I think it may, with 
equal propriety, be asserted, that you have 
broken the lawa of justice. : 


Mr. Pulteney: 


Sir; I shall submit to you and all who 
hear me, whether I have treated the hon. 
gentleman’s name with any contemptuous 
freedom of speech. The usual method of 
mentioning an expedition, is that ofnaming 
the commander, who is not thereby neces- | 
sarily included in the censure of an unsuc- | 
cessful attempt, and I am very far from — 
calling his courage and capacity into 
question. = 

Not that I shall ever think it necessary 
to make an apology for expressing my 
sentiments with freedom as a member of 


»this House, in which I shall always speak 


what I think, and in. what manner it shall 
appear to me most proper; nor shall I fear 
to repeat without doors what I say here.. 


Sir Robert Watpole : 


Sir; as 1 am not scjusnie’ with any — 
measures pursued by the administration 
which it is their particular interest to con- 


ceal, I am desirous that all papers should 
be laid before the House w 


ich will not 
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-afford cur eneniies any opportunity of ob- 

viating our designs. : 
What necessity there is for this Ad- 
-dress, I cannot indeed discover, because I 
know not any foundation for suspicion of 
either negligence or treachery, which have 
been both insinuated in this debate. 
Nor are the ministry, however ludicrous- 
ly their abilities have been-treated, afraid 
.of discovering their ignorance by laying 
.before the House the orders which they 
have given to our admirals, orders of which 
they are far from doubting that they will 
‘appear, upon a candid examination, ra- 
tional and proper. | 
The chief objection to this motion arises 

‘from its unseasonableness, and the neces- 
sity which it will produce of assigning to 
a fruitless enquiry those hours that may 
be more usefully employed. 


Mr. Pitt : 


Sir; itis my opinion, That our time can- 
mot be more usefully employed during a 
.war, than examining how it has been con- 
ducted, and settling the degree of confi- 
* dence that may be reposed in those to 
whose care are entrusted our reputations, 
ur fortunes, and our lives. } 

There is not any enquiry, Sir, of more 
importance than this; it is not a question 
about an uncertain privilege, or a law, 
which if found inconvenient may hereafter 
be repealed; we are now to examine whe- 
ther it is probable that we shall preserve 
aur commerce and our independence, or 
whether we are sinking into subjection to 
a foreign power. . 

But this enquiry, Sir, will produce no 

eat information, if those whose conduct 

s examined, are allowed to select the evi- 
dence. Forwhat account will they exhibit 
but such as have often already been laid 
before us, and such as they now offer 
without concern. Accounts obscure and 
fallaciqus, imperfect and confused; from 
which nothing can be learned ; and which 
an never entitle the minister to praise, 
though they may screen him from punish- 
ment. | 


- ‘Mr. Petham : 


‘Sir; I am confident that no man en- 
geged in the administration, desires to be 
‘screened from the most rigorous enquiry, 
sr would defer to exhibit the papers a 
amoment for any other reason than his re- 
gard for the public. 

I am confident, that nothing could so 
gauch contribute to advance the particular 

CVOL, XI.) - 
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and distinct interest of the ministry as.the 
publication of all the writings that relate 
to the present war, by which it would in- 
contestably appear, that nothing has been’ 
omitted that could promote our success, 
that our commanders haye been sent out 
with orders to act with the utmost vigour, 
and that our preparations have not been 
disproportioned to the importance of our 
designs. aa a ae 

It will appear that no former ministry 
have given greater proofs of their zeal for | 
the public interest, or have more steadily 
pursued the most proper measures by 
which it might be advanced. — 

I am not indeed certain that those who 
now call so loudly for information would. 


be prevailed on by any degree of evidence 


to suspend their censures. Them,. who 
are,now dissatisfied, I shall despair of in- 
fluencing by reason or testimony ; for they 
seem to enquire only to condemn; nor is 
this motion perhaps made so much for the 
sake of obtaining information, as of har- 
rassing the ministry with delays, and sus- 
pending affairs, of greater importance. 


The motion was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
Paving and Cleansing the Streets of West- 


minster*.| January 27. Lord Tyrconnet 
rose and said: 


Sir; though the grievance which I am 
about to lay before the House, is not of 
the most formidable or dangerous kind, 
yet as it is such as grows every day 
greater, and such as every day endangers 
the lives of thousands, I hope it will not 
be thought useless or improper to propose 
it to the consideration of this assembly, to 
offer my thoughts on the methods by 
which it may be most easily removed, and 
to endeavour to incite others to the same 
considerations. | 

It is impossible, Sir, to come to this 
House, or to return from it, without ob- 
servations on the present condition of the 
streets of Westminster ; observationstorced 


| upon every man, however inattentive, or 
| however engrossed by reflections of a dif- 
| ferent kind. 


The warmest zeal for public happiness, 
the most anxious vigilance against general 
dangers, must, I believe, sometimes give 
way to objects immediate, though of less — 
importance, nor will the most public- 
en a neameamarnennemen 

* From the Genmleman’s Magazine;. come 
piled by Dr, Johnson. 

[3] 


~ 
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‘spirited members deny, that tlley have 


often been in the streets alarmed with ob- 


. structions, or shocked with nuisances. 


The filth, Sir, of some parts of the town, 
and the inequality and ruggedness of 


~ others, cannot but in the eyes of foreigners 


disgrace our nation, and incline them to 
imagine us a people, not only without de- 


licacy, but without government, a herd of 


‘ Barbarians, or a colony of Hottentets. 


The most disgusting part of the charac- 


‘ter given by travellers, of the most savage 
‘nations, is their neglect of cleanliness, of 


which, perhaps, no part of the world af- 
fords more proofs, than the streets of the 
British capital; a city famous for wealth, 
commerce, and plenty, and for every other 
kind of civility and politeness, but which 
abounds with such heaps of filth, as a 
‘savage would look on with amazement. 

If that be allowed which is generally 
believed, that putrefaction and stench are 


_ the causes of pestilential distempers ; the 


removal of this gricvance may be pressed 
from motives of far greater weight than those 
of delicacy and pleasure, and I might so- 
licit the timely care of this assembly, for the 
preservation. of innumerable multitudes, 
and intreat “those, who .are watching 


' against slight misfortunes, to unite their 


endeavours with mine, to avert the greatest 
and most dreadful of calamities. 
. Not to dwell, Sir, upon dangers, which 
may perhaps be thought only imaginary, I 
hope it will be at least considered, how 
much the present neglect of the pavement 
is detrimental to every carriage, whether 
of trade or pleasure, or convenience, and 
-that those who have allowed so much of 
their attention to petitions, relating to the 
roads of the kingdom, the repair of some 
of which is almost every session thought of 
importance sufficient to produce debates 
in this House, will not think the streets of 
the capital alone unworthy of their regard. 
That the present neglect of cleansing 
and paving the streets, is such as ought 
not to be borne, that the passenger is every 
where either surprized and endangered by 
unexpected: chasms, or offended and ob- 
structed by mountains of filth, is well. 
known to every one, that has passed a sin- 
gle day in this great city; and that this 


. grievance is without remedy, is a sufficient 


proof, that no magistrate has at present 
power to remove it; for every man’s pri- 
vate regard to his own ease and safety, 
would incite him to exert his authority on 
this occasion. — 3 


I humbly propose therefore, « That 
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leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
better paving and cleansing of the streets 
within the city of Westminster, and the 
libertics thereof; and for preventing nui- 
sances therein.” . 


Mr. Sandys : 


Sir; I believe the grievance, so much 
complained of by the right hon. member, 
is not difficult to be removed without a 
new act of the legislature, being, perhaps, 
more properly to be imputed to the negli- © 
gence of the justices, than a defect of their 
authority ; for they have already sufficient 
power to regulate this disorder; and I 
may be allowed to hope, Sir, that they do. 
not want leisure to observe it, for their 
number is so great, that if we suppose 
them to be wholly engaged by the com- 
mon business of their office, a foreigner 
would have occasion of reproaching us 
with defects more important than want 
of delicacy, and might justly censure us as 
a people corrupt, beyond the common 


rN 


rate of human wickedness, a nation divided 


only into two classes, magistrates and cri- 
minals. 7 

But they, in reality, abound so much 
among us, that most of them are only no- 
minal magistrates, vested with authority, 
which they never exert, or exert to bad 
purposes, and which it were well if they 
were obliged to employ in the real service 
of their country, by superintending the 
paviours and the scavengers. 

For this reason it is unnecessary to erect — 
a new officer, as an inspector of our streets, 
since every office that is not necessary is 
pernicious: were the consequences of this 
grievance such as they have been repre- 
sented, I should perhaps willingly erect a 
new office, though I should not be sur- 
prised to hear the wisest man declare, 
rather for a pestilence than an increase of 
officers. 

As I neither think the grievance sare 

or 


‘portable, nor the methods proposed 


removing it necessary or proper, I declare 


myself against the motion. 


Lord Gage: 


Sir; as the grievance cannot be denied 
to be real, and the motion therefore may 
reasonably be imagined to have been 


made without any other intention than of 


benefiting the public by an useful law, I 
cannot discover any sufficient reason for a 
rejection so peremptory and contemptuous. 

That every man is disgusted, and almost 
every man daily endangered in our streets, 


\ 
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has not been denied, nor will any man, I 
“suppose, question what, if he has not yet 
experienced it, he may perhaps be fully 
convinced of, in his next visit’ or excur- 
- sion. 

Those evils, which every man feels, 
though slight, are worthy of the.attention 
of the legislature, and that danger that 
threatens multitudes, though distant, ought 
to be averted; for a small disorder, like a 
small expence, when it extends to multi- 
tudes, becomes a national affair. 

But though this motion may perhaps be 
liable to some objections, there 1s certainly 
no such absurdity to be found in it, as may 
justify ug in rejecting it without examina- 
tion ; to reject a motion when it is first 
offered, is a proof of prejudice, next to 
that of rejecting it unheard ; it is to deter- 
mine a question, before it is discussed or 
can be fully understood. 

. Mr. Sandys.: 

Sir; I cannot but differ very widely in 
opinion from the right hon. member. that 
spoke last, with regard to the propriety of 
opposing a motion, when it is first made ; 
a practice, which I can by no means think 
inconsistent with either decency or pru- 
dence, and which would perhaps be of use 
to the public, if it was more frequent. 

: When any motion is made, it 1s subject- 
ed to the consideration of this House, and 
every member is at full liberty to examine 
and discuss it. If it appears to deserve 
farther attention, it may be admitted ; but 
. if the subject be either improper or unsea- 
sonable, or the measures proposed injudi- 
cious or dangerous, it is then to be reject- 
ed; and if it is at last to be rejected, it is 
apparent, that no time ought to be thrown 
‘away upon it. 

The hours, and days, and weeks, that 
have been unprofitably spent upon bills, 
which after all our endeavours could not 
be passed; the delays of real benefits to 
the public, which have been produced by 
long pursuits of shadowy advantages, have 
inclined me to 4 more expeditious method 


of proceeding, and determined me speedily |. 


to reject what I cannot hope to amend. 


The question being put, it passed in the 


hegative, 144 against 118. , 


‘ Debate in the Lords on a Motion res- 
pecting the Appointment of Receivers and 
Triers of Petitions.]* January 28. The 


© From ihe Secker Manuscript. 


Sati: 28. Receivers and Triers of Petitions. 
Abingdon. Receivers and Triers of Petitions 


respecting Receivers and Triers of Petitions. AL Dz 1741. 
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order of the day being read, for taking into 


consideration the Standing Order of this. 
House, of the 23d of May 1678, em-. 


have been several times laid aside, ang resumed. 
A number of persons not peers amongst the 
Receivers. They have stopt some cases of 
Meum and Tuum in my- memory. Motion, 
that the Clerk may be excused in leaving out 
those relating to Great Britain. You may keep 
in those for Petitions beyond the Seas. For all 
we have is a few small Islands, who always 
apply to the privy council. 

Hardwicke, C. -1 am inclined to adhere fo 
all parts of the ancient constitution. The Re- 
ceivers consist of some assistants of the House ; 
the Triers of several of the Jords and assistants 
also. Before the Union there were for. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the ancient domains in 
France. Since that, those for the whole 
island put together. They were introduced in 
Edw. 1; continued, as appears by the first Par- 
liament Rolls, from tbat time to 1640. Im- 
mediately after the Restoration, they were 
considered by a Committee and restored, and 
continued to the Revolution. Then, after being 
intermitted to 1705, they were revived by lord 
Cowper. At present it is mere matter of form: 
the House may make use of them when they 
please. They are one of the most ancient 
Evidences of the Judicature of the House, and 
of the extent of it. In the other House they 
have four Committees, of Religion, Trade, 


Grievances, and the Courts of Justice. No 


man now ative remembers their being made use 
of. Yet the House will not intermit any of 
them, because they are evidence of their au- 
thority. The Lords Triers are not to try the 
merits of Petitions, but appeinted in November 
1660, to try what Petitions are fit for the House 
to receive. In Ryley’s Placita Parliamentaria, 
are the most ancient Records of our Judica- 
ture, and those are upon Petitions preferred in 
this manner. 3 
Abingdon. If they can stop Petitions, that 
is as great a power as rejecting them. If they 
must report them to the House, they save the 
House no trouble. They may bereferred to a 
particular Committee, who will lay the reasons 
of their opinion before the House, of which the 
House will judge. The Lords of the ‘Articles 
were a part of the Scotch Constitution: but was 
thought such acurb upon parliament as was 
not to be suffered. a. 
Carteret. An attempt to exercise this power 
would not be suffered now. Therefore of_ nu 
consequence to keep it in our books. The 
jurisdiction of the House hath been much ex- 
tended. No appeal from Chancery brought in 
here, till 19 Jac. 1. If these triers had re- 
ported to the House that this was a novelty, 
you had never had it. The Lords of the 


' ‘Articles were a Political Committee, and abo- 


lishing them was of great service. 
N.C. 55. | 
' C,45. Of which I was one. 


‘ 


-~ 
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owering the Lords sub-committees for 
rivileges and Perusal of the Journal 

Book to meet and examine the same: 

It was moved, * To order, that, after 
the end of this present parliament, no en- 
try be made in the Journals of this House, 
of any appointment of receivers and triers 


of petitions for Great Britain and Ire-. 


land”? Which being objected to: after 
debate thereupon; the question was put, 


upon the said motion, and it was resolved 


in the negative. 


“Debate in the Lords on a@ Motion Sor 
Admiral Vernon’s Representations for 


more Ships, §c.]* January 28. It- was 


* From the Secker Manuscript. — 


| __ Jan. 28. Motion for Admiral Vernon’s Re- 


presentations. 


ae 
Bathurst. I have not found satisfaction from 


the papers relating to the sailing of sir Charles 
Ogle from Gibraltar to Minorca. But that is 
not the point I would speak to at present. 
The intelligence sent to Haddock says, there 


are 60 picces of cannon embarking at Bar- 


celona. The Letter either says 100. Therefore 
all is not laid before the House. In Vernon’s 
Letters there is none relating to want of ships 
or men, but many relating to want of stores. 
The duke of Newcastle often writes that suf- 
ficient force shall be sent him. Is not that in 
answer to letters from him. Once, indeed, he 


refers himself to the Duke’s intelligence for 


-~ 


the number of men. If every thing Vernon. 
hath ,said were known, it could now do no 
rat I hope his hands are at liberty to 
ullow the dictates of his heart. Motion, 


«©To Address fot such representations as 
“have'beeh made by admiral-Vernon con- 
cerning the want of more ships or men, 
or intimating of the services he could have 
done, if supplied with more ships ‘or land 
forces.” rane 


It is fit this House should know what half 
the.city of London knows. 
_ Newcastle. The order of the House relating 
to sir Charles Ogle was exactly complied with. 
is reasons were not inclided in the order. 
But I am willing they also should be laid 
before the House. The order was made on 
Haddock’s inactivity, to see if it was not di- 
rected from hence and upon Ogle’s sailing. 
Now there was no order about that matter sent 
to Ogle, nor was it thought the order would 
fall into,his hands. The orders to Haddock 


were to send what ships were necessary to. 


Minorca. He was gonebefore. Ogle thought 
Haddock’s squadron not sufficient, sailed after 
him, was sent back, but came too late. The 
difference of 100. Sixty cannon wasa mistake. 
Every thing relating to the supplies of ships 
was not laid before the House, but may be. 
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ter 
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moved to resolve, ‘* That dn humble Ad- . 
dress be presented to his majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions to the proper officers, to lay before: 
this House, such representations, as have: 
been made by vice-admiral Vernon, m any 


As to men, it will appear there was no back- 
wardness to send land forces when they could: 
be sent in a, proper number. When.Vernon’s, 
letters come to be seen, it will appear whether. 
he was for-land forces or always against them. 
But it isnot proper these things should appear 
now. Jf you call for part of such things call 
for all; and will that be proper? Suppose he 
was directed at first to consider what part it 
might be most advisable to attempt, and how 
many forces would be necessary, is it propet 
to lay this open? Suppose he said at one time, 
when going from Carthagena, that he could 
have taken it with 2 or 3,000 men, but was 
against land forces both before or after. I ' 
hope he is gone, not to do one thing only and 


‘cone back, but to stay till a peace is made to 


the satisfaction ef every man ian England. 

Gower. Appoiut a Secret Committee of such. 
members of the House as are of the Privy 
Council, with directions to report nothing which | 
ought to be concealed. : 

Bathurst. I will withdraw the latter part of 
my motion, on condition this be received. 

Cholmondeley. No conditions can be made. 

Abingdon. He may move it afterwards. 

Argyle. 1 believe Vernon was against armies 
in the West Indies, but hath intimated that. 
with a few more ships and a few land forces, 
as much might have been done as by the ex-. 
pedition now depending. Sir Charles Ogle 
must be lost or arrived, and what Vernon judged 
proper, must have been attempted before now. 
Aud he would attempt rather above than below’ © 
his force. Not the fate of. his expedition, buf 
somebody here, and that no member of this: 
House would. be affected by shewing all. Ifa. 
Committee of Privy Counsellors be appointed, 
I shall know ten times more as a Privy Cown- 
sellor, than T ever did asa cabinet counsellor. 

Hardwicke, C. it is not probable that any 
thing can be done yet. Abd if for haste you 
had sent but a few, it would have been said 
this was doing nothing. There are great ob- — 
jections against lord Gower’s rtetion. No in- 
stance of any such thing without a complaint: 
first made. _What have the ministry done to. © 
deserve it? You have net yet appointed a day 
to take into. consideration the Papers you have 
already. The war hath subsisted a year and 
a quarter, a great fleet hath been sent out 
a ctnert) to the advice of parliament. It :is 
impossible to say any thing hath failed. 
Secret Committees are appointed only on oce 
casion 6f chargés and accusations: 

Argyle. We might have sent a few first, arid 
more afterwards. A small force will do things 
at one time, which the preatést Will not dé af 
erwards, Tie Went Indies Were in a Yery 


1617] —_for Adrntral Vernon’s Representaitons. 


of his Letters to his majesty’s principal Se- 
cretaries of State, orto the commissioners 
of the Admiralty, in relation to the want 
of more ships, or mote men, or any inti- 
mations of services he could have perform- 
ed, if he had been supplied with a few 
more ships, and some land forces.”’ 

The same was‘ objected to, and after 
debate thereupon, the question. was put, 
Whether such an address shall be pre- 
sented to his majesty? It was resolved in 
the negative. Content 44. Not Content 


Protest against rejecting the said Mo- 
tion.) Upon which the following Protest 
was entered : ys ' 7 

Dissentient? | . 

“¢ Because we coficéive, that the House 
entered into this enquiry with a view to 
form a proper judgment on the conduct 
of the war; and some extracts of letters 
have been laid before us, but such as we 
apprehend do not even answer the de- 


different situation a year ago. In Carthagena 
they had but 1,600 men, and wanted every 
thing. It was not the wind but mismanage- 
ment that hindered the fleet sailing in the end 
of July. , 7 
Cholmondeley. There is infinite difficulty 
and a long time required in getting ready 2,000 
men. Thre French and Spaniards had a fleet 
in Europe. -We could not spare a convoy 
without exposing ourselves. If they had gone 
in June they might have met hurricanes. 
Newcastle. If I suspected any man of a de- 
sigt) to carry on the war coolly with a design to 
patch tp a peace; nay, if I did not koow the 


contrary of him, I would be as much against | 


such a person as any one can be. Vigorous 
orders were sent to the West Inilies previous 
to the war. They who were for sending land 
forces immediately thither, thought the French 
would not meddle. That hath proved otherwise. 
The true misfortuie is that we have not sea- 
men. Nobody could know that France and 
Spain weuld send their fleets to the West la- 
dies. Had we sent ours first, they would not 
have gore thither, but eame hither. The rais- 
ing forces in the West Indies may be a lasting 
séelirity to us. | | 

Aylesford. You night have sent your Expe- 
dition before the Freneb were ready, and whilst 
sir Charles Ogle fay: before Cadiz. 

Carlisle. In the motion of Decembe? -1, 
< Men’ inwst means land forces: as it doth t 


fréaties, when men, ships or meney is mer- 


tioned. | | 
Division on lord Bathurst’s motion. 
N. C. 71. Of which I wasone, and bishdp 
OFGlecester. om 
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mand of the House, miucli less the end of 
the enquiry: yet it appears plainly, from 

those few extracts, that admiral Vernon 
has made frequent and grievous complaints 
of the insufficiency of his stores, ané has. 
represented them as fit only for a Spithead 
expedition: we have therefore thestrongest 
grounds to be persuaded, that in some of 
his letters, he has made demands of more. 
ships, and more men, though nothing re-. 
lating to those articles has been laid before, 
us hitherto. Had he been sent out with a. 
greater force at firat, or had fresh succours: 
of ships and men, with proper stores, been 
sent after him in due time, we ate firmly. 
of opinion, that he would have gained such, 
further advantages as might long before 
now have proved decisive. By the dila- 
tory procecding of the administration, as 
it appears to us, the scene is much chang- 
ed: the Spanish fleet has been suffered to. 
sail out of their ports, to carry supplies of 
all kinds to their garrisons; oppértunity- 


| has been given them to repair their fortifi- 


cations in America; and, which is still of 
more consequence, as we fear, to procure 
the assistance of another power, who was 
not ready, if willing, at that time, to give 
‘us any disturbance in those parts—— 
( Signed.) Greenwich, Berkshire, Exeter, 
Bathurst, Shaftsbury, Mansel, 
ratiaeMnat Foley, ‘Thanet,. Car« 

isle, Middleton, Mentj Bru 
Suffolk, . Westrnorelanl..” Gia. 
Haversham, Ker, Aylesford, Bue- 
cleugh, Cobham, Beaufort, Here 
ae Denbigh, Abingdon, Litch- 
eld.’ , — ia 


Debate in the Lords on a Motwn yor # 
Secret Committee to inquire into the Con» 
duct of the War.\* en it was propesed. - 
to order, “ That a Secret Committed be . 
appomted to enquire’ into the Conduct of 
the War, consisting of all the Lords of this, _ 
House wire are of his majesty’s most hdé- 
nourable privy council.” Which being ob- 
jected to, after further debate, the question 
was put upon the second proposition, and 


* From the Secher Manuscript. 

‘Gower. Appomt a Secret Committee, &t. 
Aylesford. Denying so maay things, is the 

strongest reason for this. . wires 
N.C. 66. | - 

C. 43. Of which I was Ohe, and bishep of 

____Gtocester. | ' 
Newcastle. Address for Copies of the An- 
swers from Haddock atid Ogte, about the sail-: 


| ing of the latter.<-A gewed, 


” 
fv 
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it was resolved in the negative. Content | 


43. Not Content 68. 


Protest against refusing the said Mo- 
tion.| The following Protest was en- 
tered : . : 

«¢ Dissentient’ 

1. * Because the necessity of secrecy, 
_-and the danger of communicating matters 
of importance, to so numerous an assembly 
as this House, having been constantly 
urged as the only arguments for refusing 
the lights absolutely necessary for carry- 
ing on, with any hopes of success, our en- 
quiry into-the unaccountable conduct. of 
the war, we thought the proposing of this 
committee would fully have obviated those 
objections by confining the knowledge of 
those secrets, (if any such there be) 
amongst those wlio by the constitution are 
supposed and appointed to be informed of 
them; and the negative put upon this mo- 
tion, gives us but too just reason to sus- 
pect, that the most material transactions, 
with relation to this war, have even been 
concealed from those, who, by their situa- 
tions, ought, in the very first instance, to 
have been consulted. _ | 

2. “ Because the so often urged argu- 
ment of secrecy. proves too much, and 
may as often without, as with reason, be 
used in bar of all enquiries, that any ad- 
ministration, conscious ‘either of their 
guilt, or their ignorance, may desire to 
defeat. It may not only prove the secu- 
rity, but the cause of a sole minister, se- 
crecy being undoubtedly best observed 
by one; and such a sole minister may, by 
the same reasoning, as well refuse the 
communication of measures to the rest of 
his majesty’s council, and thereby engross 
.&@ power! inconsistent with, and fatal to 
this constitution ; and we cannot help ob- 
serving, that such a timorous and a scru- 
pulous secrecy, is much. oftener the refuge 
of guilt, than the resort of innocence.” 
_. (Signed by the same Lords as before.) 


- Debate inthe Lords on a Motion for an 
Address against the intended Augmentation 
of the Army.|* Feb. 3. The order of the 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


Feb. 3. Estimate for the Army of 7 New 
Regiments of Foot, and 4 of Marines. 


Chesterfield. The matter of the Army hath 
usually been debated in the course of a Bill, of 
which the enacting part hath no relation to the 
number, and if it had been thrown ont there 
would not have been a man the less. Another 
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day being read, for taking into considera- 
tion the several Estimates of the charge of 
the Guards, Garrisons, and other Land- 
forces, the charge of his majesty’s forces 
in the plantations, Minorca and Gibraltar 

and the charge of seven regiments of 


opportunity is the Appropriating, commonly 
called the Hodge Podge Bill. Indeed, it can 
scarce have too bad a name. Itis the greatest 
violation of the Standing Orders and dignity of 
the House. And yet you must pass or reject 
the whole. It were to be wished the Howse 
were some way sectired from a Bill so full of 
Tacks, . In one of them was the portion of the 
Princess Royal, the Westminster Dormitory, 
and Train Oil. The method now taken, there- 
fore, isthe proper one. You will proceed upon 
the same ground with the other House, and your 
opinion may be’ laid before.the king. I shall 
give my reasons, ist, against the intended 
Augmentation. 2dly, Against the proposed 
method of making it. 3dly, Shew the bad 
consequences of each upon the constitution. 

1. lt may seem strange for those wh were 
most for the war, to oppose an Augmentation. 
But there need not be-such a one made, as 
panic may suggest to an administration sensi- 
ble of fear. The Forces for 1740, were 
$5,903, which was an Auginentation of 18,000. 


‘| These, with’ the troops in cther places, amount 


to 51,000, exclusively of 12,000 in. Ireland. 
This is equal to the number of effective men in 
the Jate war, where the highest number was 
67,000 including the non-effectives, which will 
take off 10,000. The war we are engagedin is 
anaval one. The queen of Hungary is an 
ally that should be assisted in the way she de- 
sires, to preserve her dominions in Flanders and 
Germany. But,no pretence of that should 
cover other operations.. She can call fer 8,000 
foot and 4,000 horse, which she will certainly 
desire in money. For how are our troops to 
get at her? Atleast the expence will be double 
to furnishing her in money. Bot if she de- 
sires men, we have 6,000 Hessians, and as 
many Danes. And if more are wanted it will 
be cheaper to hire, and you will save half pay 
afterwards, and hinder them from being hired 
by the enemy, and they will be near the scene 
of action. As for security at home, in the last 
general war there never were above 9,000 men 
in Britain, when the duke of Marlborough was 
in the heart of Germany, and when the princi- 
ples of Jacobitism were much stronger. Many 
troops cannot be sent over on asudden. Your, 
fleet is greatly superior, which in such a case 
I hope will be allowed to act. The place of 
preparation must be known, and you will not 
suffer them to come out. Invasions must be 
inconsiderable or public. You will have time 
to raise forces, to call your allies. The Dutch 
can come sooner than such an invasion. What, 
then, is this Augmentation for: Is the reason 
of it the confidence you have in the adminis- 
tration, and the pa effects of former Aug- 
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foot, and four regiments of marines, to be 
raised for the year 1741, laid before this 
House the 19th of January last. 

It was moved to resolve, ‘* That an 
humble Address be presented-to his ma- 
jesty, humbly representing to his majesty, 


mentations? In 1722, the army was 14,000. 
This was high, compared with those in peace of 
former reigns. - In 1723, they were increased 
to 18,000, now the common number in time 
of peace. These 4,000 were added for the 


_bishop of Rochester’s plot. This continued for 


four years without any other reason, In 1727, 
was the never to be forgotten Augmentation of 
8,000 men to pull down the House of Austria 
in conjunction with France, and in consequence 


. Of the treaty of Hanover. In 1728, was are- 


duction of 3,400, which brought them down to 
abvut 23,000 ; after the treaty ofSevilie in 1729, 


there was another reduction of about 5,000, 


which brought them to about 17,000. This 
continued till 1734. Whereas in king Wil- 
Jiam’s and queen Anne’s time, they were but 
‘? or 8.000. But in 1734, 8,000 men were 
added, by bringing over 8 regiments from Ire- 
land and increasing the corps in England. 
For the Emperor was attacked and we were 
obliged to assist him. These men were raised 
to wait the event of the war and give weight to 
our plan of pacification. Yet we threw our 
weight into no scale. Our plan was rejected 
with contempt by both parties. The Emperor 
made such a peace as he could, disadvan- 
tageous to himself and to us; and France grew 
heavier by the addition of Loraine. This Aug- 
mentation was the year of the election of the 
present parliament. [But I have a notion it 
was after the election.] In 1736, it was re- 
duced to 17,000: so it hath continued, and I 
am afraid we must look upon that as our Es- 
tablishment, though expensive and dangerous. 
Now, hath any goo! come from any one of 
these unpopular Augmentations? Foreigners 
know what we can afford. If we exceed that, 
they will suspect we are weak. They will 
look at other things. They will consider the 
authority, courage, skill and steadiness of the 
administration and judge upon these. They 
-know you have made the grand tour of Eu- 
rope in your alliances. Will they have confi- 
dence in an administration in whom they know 
the nation hath no confidence? What hope 
will they form of our negociations? What 
will they expect from the author of the Con- 
vention ? What opinion will they have of the 
conduct of a future war, when they see how we 
have conducted this ? 

2. As to the Method of the Augmentation, 
it is by one-third at present the most expensive, 
exclusive of the half-pay hereafter. Seven re- 
giments proposed to be raised, which will con- 
sist of 5,700 men, and will cost 116,000/. 
Whereas additional men would cost but about 


.86,000/. which is a present saving of about 


49,000/. and a future one of above 10,000/. 


\ 


= 
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that this House cannot conceive the in- 
tended Augmentation of land-forces, to be 
necessary, either from the present situa- 
tion of affairs in Europe, or from any lights 
they have received; such as have always 
been thought necessary by our ancestors, 
Goa gaa A a Ae Rl ee eet 
Economy should now be the great object, for 
past negligences may make a Fong war neces- 
sary. What will be for the advantage of the 
service must be judged from the best authority. 
Now, the oldest officer, that I may say though ° 
he bears me, and will say no more because ke 
hears me, hath assured you the service will not 
suffer by this method. But we have also hia 
majesty’s own authority, where no ministerial 
or parliamentary consideration interposes. The 
Hanoverians are 100 men in a company, of 
which 89 are effective men. ‘There is 1 captain, 
1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 2 serjeants, 3 corporals, 1 
something between aserjeant and corporal, and 
a clerk of the company. And there is intended 
an augmentation by additional men to these 
companies, which will raise them much higher. 
And such are all over Germany, 90.the lowest, 
others 100: the Swiss still more. In France 
not so, But one English regiment costs as 
much as two French. They have a numerous 
and necessitous nobility, men of spitit who 
would feel their chains too heavily if the go- 
vernment did not gild them. No danger can 
arise there to the constitution from the in- 
fluence of a military power. There are no 
parliaments for them to sit in. In Holland 
also, there are not so many private men in 
companies, But there nepotism prevails, and 
the magistrates desire to have as many com- 
missions as possible for the sake of their ‘rela- 
tions. But now they are adding men to their 
companies. In the isa war our army made 
but a small part of the combined army of the 
allies. And the army that was beaten by them 
had many more officers.in proportion, and 
amongst their troops those who made the best 
stand, as the Bavarians and Swiss,had but few 
officers. : : Ss 
3. But the dangerous consequences both of 
the augmentation, and the method of making it, 
to the constitution, is the chief point, and I must 
speak plain upon it. I appeal to all men if 
parliamentary considerations have not had the 
chief weight in all military matters. Civil 
mutiny hath been the forfeiture of commissions, 
and civil subordination the tenure of them. 
At this time, when from a peace of 30 years, - 
you.can have but few who have served at all, 
and fewer in any considerable rank, the king 
and the public are deprived of the assistance of 
several of the oldest and most considerable offi- 
cers. I can say nothing of those who hear me. 
But there is one not here, [Earl of Stair] who 
after a series of long service is reduced to the 
plough, and handles it. with as much honour 


to himself as his sword. How should man- 


kind turn 


rophets, unless this were the rule. 
Itis, ind 


javowed, and can any thing be incre 
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to justify the laying any .extraordinar 

heen the nibee : sid most bambly 
to beseech his majesty, that if. he should 
fhowever think so great an Augmentation 
absolutely necessary, he will, at least, be 
graciously pleased, as well for the present, 


‘dangerous. The soldiery are as little liable to 
influence as any body of men. But no man is 
to be trusted in these cases farther than needs 
oust. What numbers are tliere in the other 
louse! And how have they increased with- 
in few years! for it is the known way to mili- 
tary preferment. The late earl of Strafford, 
when lieutenant of Ireland, was a very willing 
minister for the prerogative, and in a Letter 
upon the calling of a New Parliament says, 
‘$6 T will labour to make as many captains and 
officers burgesses, as I can: because, having 
' an immediate dependance upon the crown, they 
may almost sway the business between the two 
parties as they please.” The king writes in 
answer: ‘“* This we altogether dislike, because 
‘it is fitter that they attend their charges.’ The 
ing meant them for military employment, 
but I believe the minister carried his point. 
He was wise: but we should not be wise if we 
did not take warning. It hath been said, You 
cannot trust uew raised troops. Yet the very 
ast raised troops have been sent upon the mast 
important and decisive expedition that troops 
cap be sent upon by us. The reason is, there 
awas but one single parliament man in commis- 
sion in them. He had voted against the con- 
stitution, and his sentence was changed into 
transportation. There will be 362 commissions 
in these regiments to be disposed of in the year 
of election. Many are given, and every one 
hath seen why. Some have already had their 
effect, Ifyou desire the freedom of parliament, 
now is the time. 


Motion, ‘* To represent to the king, that the 
House cannot conceive an Augmentation 
necessary by any lights which they have 
received, and to desire that if he thinks it 

_ hecessary, he will order it by such an ad- 
dition of private men as he shall judge 
properest and jeast dangerous.” 


Newcastle. Agreeing or disagreeing to the 
Estimate can have no more effect, than agree- 
ing or disagreeing to the number in the pre- 
amble of the Mutiny Bill. The Estimate is by 
custom laid hefore the Commons first, and is 
voted and approved there already. The ap- 
propriating Bill mentioned by the noble lord 
was very improper, but the improper parts not 
af weight enough to throw out the whole. 
No such mixtures have been made for some 
years, and the necessitating of appropriating 
_every shilling is a great happiness. 

_ If ever there was a time for augmenting, it 
is the present, Of the $5,000 men we had last 
year, there are 10,000 in the West Indies. The 
6 regiments ef marines are 6,000, and there are 
twa old regiments with them, and two regiments 
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as for the future ease of his subjects, to 
order it to be made in the most frugal 
manner, by such an addition of private 
men to the present regiments, as his ma- 
jesty, from his owr wisdom and knowlédge — 
of the practice of most other countries, 


more were sent to man the fleet, and all went 
that were well. _Of the remaining 26,000, 
there are 5,000 in Scotland, 1,800 invalids, and 
when the guards also are deducted there will 
not remain above 14,000 at most. It is not 
certain how long this will continue a naval war. 
May aot the activity of it turn it into One of 
another kind. And should we not bave such 
a strength as may keep it a naval war? It is 
not before the House that the queen of Hun- 
gary hath made her demand in money, and 


therefore it may be supposed that perhaps she | 


hath not. Her dominions are extensive, and 
should all be protected. But must not the do- 
minions of her allies be covered also? May 
not the Dutch make demands? And suppose 
a power desirous of disturbing the Pragmatic 
Sanction should think making a disturbance 
here the best way. Iam informed that in the 
late war we had more men in pay than now. 
But the Allies had a great army in Flanders, 
and in 1708, 10,000 men were sent from Flan- 
ders when the Pretender was invadiog us. 
Military men in France think Louis 14 did 
wrong in attacking usin Flanders. Some per- 
sons acquiesced in queen Anne’s government, 
who were against this family. Itis difficult to 
have a great force at sea, and not possible to 
keep it up superior to all others. All methods 
used hitherto have net been able to do any 
thing like it. You have been obliged to send a 
great part of your fleet te the West Indies, and 
have left yourselres in no flaurishing condition 
here. This is the chief reason for augmenta- 
tion. There is the authority of king William 
and theduke of Markorough for the present 
constitution of the army. ‘There were then 60 
men, and only 51 effective in a company ; 
there are now 70 such. ‘The regiments then 
consisted of 13 companies of 60 each, now of 
10 of 70. There were then 9 officers more, 
and many private men Jess. The parliament 
in William 3d.’s reign were great economists, 
and very jealous, and every winter seat up a 
Place Bill, yet never fell upon this expence. 

Chesterfield. I mean only that we have now 
more national troops, not more men in our pay. 
After deducting those who are gone with Cath- 
cart, there will remain 27,000 men iu Britain, 
12,000 of which may go abroad, and there wil 
be 15,000 left; which is 6,000 more than in 
the last war. ‘Nothing will increase the diffi- 
culty of mapning the Navy more than aug- - 
menting the Army. There are men enough ~ 
to be raised from the mines of our manufac- 
tures. These would go into the sea.service if 
a could not be taken into that of the Jand. 

ewcastle. Of the proposed troops, 4,000-arq 

iatended for the fleet. " ii 


’ wherever they are a vote. 
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"aay judge to be. inost propet for military 


service, and least dangerous to this consti 
tution.” ; | 


; Bathurat. If yeu make thig Address new, 
the number will not be the same in the Mutiny 
Bill. The troops in Scotland and the Guards 


qught not to be left out of the account. Pray 


an occasion may come that may be a 


. éause of quarrel on the French side. There 


is already cause enough on ours. The Dutch 
may be assisted cheapet atid with better troops 
than by ours. The affair of the invasion iti 
uéen Anne’s time was decided without the 
10,006 mén from Flanders. Jacobite princi- 
ples are totally eradicated. There is dissatis- 
iction enourh and too much: prevent the 
éauses of it: but disaffection very little. The 
French have totally neglected their fleet from 
fiugality. We have spent more money in re- 
pairing ships in a few years than woitld have 
Built them hew. Therefore we must have 
Ships. If we canrct man them, it is because 
‘they have been irapressed when they could 
have had employment elsewtiere, and turned 
Off when they could not, sent from the eoldest 
Climates to the hottest immediately and 2. ». 
aid used very ill. Hence they have fotsaken 
tis ant this may be hard to retrieve. 
Shiould not all that are proposed to be raiset! be 
Marines, instead of not half Marines? Ships 
Will do very well with only half'sailors. Only 
inarines have fewer officers. Is that an ob- 
jection? Tn England and Holland the nation 


: pays: and the government disposes of the places. 


ti Germany the person that hath the power 
pays the money. Before the Revolution the 
crown had so much money to pay for ever 


thing. An officer then who had advised this 


scheme would have been very well heard. It 
hath been often said there can no ham happen 
frvim a parliamentary army. That means an 
army to assist in making parliament men. 

ow you might give. every conimon soldier 
hey will chuse 
their own officers. And had they only all the 
rreat estates, this would be our old Gothic 

Onstitution. The proposed Augmentation 
will make 73,000 men, reckoning the Ame- 
fican regiments and those in Ireland together, 
witliout the 12,000 Hessians and Danes. And 
this hefore we are called upon by any ally. 
Whiereas all possible economy is necessary in 
our circumstan¢ées. If is a melancholy consi- 
dération that in the beginning of a war the 
4 oldest officers are discarded. {Lord Barri- 
fnore one.] This is wrong, and therefore not 


‘the act of the king. 


_ Hervey. C.P.S. Tn a.former deliate, eve 
lord admitted the expédiency of an Augmen- 


‘tation. .The order against Tacks is only 


against. joining matter which doth not relate 
to Supplies with a Bill of Supply. In the 
Fast war, we had 59,000 men in pay abroad, 
exclusive of men heré and in West Indies, 
d of 6,000 on board the fleet. France had 
er hands full elséwhere in thie late war, but 
(VOL. XI.] - — 
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Which being objected to, after long: 
debate. thereupon, the question was put, 


Whether such an address shall be pre 


new is. at liberty to attack where she pleases. 
Perhaps will. not attack here but in Flanders, 


and what will become then of the Barrier of 
the Dutch and queen of Hungary ? There isa 
war begun in Silesia, of which France tiay 
take the advantage. We were not obliged by 
treaty to assist the Emperor in the war intd 
which he entered wantonly about Poland; not 
was it politic to do it without the Dutch, who 


would have got all the trade, and the Emperor 


must have made a separate peace and left us 
the object of the resentment of France. In 
time of peace ceconomy is the le’ pri thing 
in keeping up troops. t in war, if the most | 
expensive way be the most efficacidns, it is the 
worst ceconomy to take the cheapest. The 
success of the Emperor’s troops should not 
induce you to follow their establishment. And 
the want of success at Guastafla and Parma 
hath been ascribed to want of officers. And 
last spring it was determined in a council of 
war to advise the Emperor to reduce the com < 


panies 20 men, and add a jieutenant to each. 


In the last war with the Emperor, France 
had 300,000 men, and the proportion of officers 
was 21,000. And at the end of the war they 


| reduced by private men, and had only 10 pri- 


vate men to one officer. ‘The Prussian troops 
were refused by the duke of Marlborough till 
they were reduced tothe Dutch and English — 
establishment. The Danes consisted of 94 
men in a company. But they bad one lieute- 
nant more: so they had 4 officers to 94, and 
we have 3 to 70, which is almost the same 
thing. With the marines, are sent 2,000 men 
draughted out of the old corps. Our last Aug- 
metitation was made by adding men. Thé 
i would have been made so too, if it hal 
een sp safe. Se 

Talbot. The question is of such importance 
that the event of it is Liberty or Slavery. Thé 
complexion of the next parhiament depends on | 
it, and the fate of the nation on that. A good 
parliament may retrieve us from the mischief 
done us by an ignorahft and iniquitous adminis- 
tration. Our expenice is greater than in 1704, 
It was then 1,600,000/.: It will now after 
the Augmentation takes place, be 1,480,0002, - 
and with other things.it wilt be 60,Q00/: more 
than 1704. We pay riow 10 millions out of 30, 
which is the produce of the Jand. The method 
of appropriating destroys the good effect of the 
power gained at the Revolution, by joining 
things which we must pass or deny the Supply. 
The gentlemett pensioners were the old guard 
of the crown, and were the king guarded b 
them now he would be safe, but the Consti- 
tution in great danger. With 4,000 Cheshire 
mien, Richard 2 established his tyranny, and 
liad a parliament devoted to Him who made the 
first, Vote’ of Confidence. | | 

Finlater. Great fotces may be brought 
fiom Frante id sniall véssels ahd open beats, 

[3 U] | 
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‘sented to his majesty?. It was resolved in 
the negative. Content 49. Not Con-. 
tent 67. ' 


Protest thereon.] The following Pro- 
test was entered upon the Journals : 
Dissentient’ 3 

_ 1. & Because we conceive, that nothing 

less than an evident and absolute necessity 


and a wind such as shut up sir J. Norris 
may hinder us from stirring. The stake is 
great. They who think there are few Jaco- 
bites are not acquainted with the people. 

Abingdon. The increase of the poors’ rate 
disables us for bearing this expence. Nothing 
can be done more to increase the dissatisfaction 
of the people. | 

Raymond. The queen of Bohemia will want 
more help than stipulated by treaty. 

Carteret. 1 thought the Commons would 
have taken notice of what passed here: but 
they have proceeded in the dearest and slowest 
manner. I would not have opposed the Aug- 
mentation if it had not been proposed in this 

‘manner. The Mutiny Bill is only whether 
you will have martiallaw. If the appropri- 
ating Bil} were thrown out this would not 
revoke the grant of money, but leaves the 
money loose. You cannot stop it but by a ne- 
gative on the Money Bill.—By adding private 
men, the army could be sooner raised and 
sooner disciplined. King William and queen 
Anne had 3 companies more in a regiment. 
No reason hath been given against this: the 
whole scheme is therefore now to raise them 
in the most expensive manner. If jeqlousies 
re wrong founded, do not do every thing to 
inflame them. People will say the design is 
to raise an army to vote for peace. Adding 
3 companies will give you 3,000 men and save 
you much in present and futare. They were 
reduced, to keep a standing force of a small 
number so as to make it a large force soon, if 
wanted. Some have thought ita mistake to 
say France would not join Spain. I desire 
lords: wiJl remember dates. We have lost 
time. When France made this last push, she 
thought we should be intimidated, and hath 
erobarked herself in a step that may be most 

ernicious. to her interests. War cannot be 
Kept upon a set diet, and therefore the utmost 
economy necessary. The whole fatality of 
our circumstances is plainly to be deduced 
from our conduct. Many members of the 
House were prophets. Had the House of 

Austria been now in as good a case as in 1732, 
all had been safe. It is said that we then gave 
promises for Stanislaus, But there will bea 
time for these things. | 

Hardwicke C. "Proceeding upon the Esti- 

_ ‘Mates is intirgly new. I do not object to it. 

But be cautious inchanges. The situation of 

Europe was never more embarrassed than now. 

One power hath attacked the queen of Hun- 

gary: another not owned her. This is the 
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should prevail with us, to consent. to any 
Augmentation of our land-forces, which in 
our opinions are, at present, fully sufficient 
for any good purposes, either abroad or at 
home ; being very near equal tothe highest 
establishment, during the whole course of 
the last general war; the national troopsnow 
subsisting (exclusive of those in Ireland) 
amount to 51,515 effective men: whereas 


time that all the powers of Europe have been 
waiting for. In such a case 12,000 men 
would not do. And there are great opinions 
for national troops. No invasion hath been 
prevented by a fleet since 1588. And now 
France is much at liberty. Land forces being 
used to handle arms and submit to discipline, 
are much more useful on board the fleet than 
common men. If you add three companies 
you must have the same number of officers 
except field officers. And it is said, this method 
with 70 men in a company will increase the 
battalions so much, that no voice can command 
them, and that great battalions aré inconvenient. 
—The question is drawn with great consi- 
deration. One expression is ‘ by any lights 
that they have received.” This implies that 
more should have been given. Some, lords 
were for more, but the House was not. Will - 
you say this to the king? You have received 
such as were always laid before your ancestors 
to justify laying burthens ou the people. It 
is regular to take notice of what appears in 
the votes of the other House. And they have 
voted the manner of the Augmentation. This 
is not conducive to you. But this Address 
will be a remonstrauce against what the 
other House hath done. And there is no in- 
stance of tbat but after a Conference between 
the two Houses. If you deviate from old 
rules, confusions will follow; and the parlia- 
ment must break up with very bad conse- 
quences. You might have a Conference 
upon the preamble of the Mutiny Bill. But 
you cannot enter into a conference with the 
Commons after you have given your advice to 
the crown. Inthe method of 13 companies, is 
but 15,0001. difference. | | 
Abingdon. What invasions have there been 
since the Spanish invasion? ‘The duke of Mon- 
mouth landed with 40 men. And when the 


prince of Orange came, the first minister dis- 


poset the fleet so that they could not meet | 
tim. After this question is carried, then send 
to the Commons and desire a Conference. 

Argylc. The question is, Whether you are 
to vest the liberties and properties of this — 
country in absolute trust in a minister who 
may send his Congé d’élire to the counties 
and boroughs. . The answers made to the ar- 
guments used sometime ago for another 
method of augmenting and managing the 
army are, That an able general was of another 
opinion, and that a military army would bring 
in a military constitution. 

Only one lord in the opposition was explicit 
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our 

the. war, was but 67,000 men, inclu- 
ding the non-effectives ; which, reduced 
to the foot of our present establishment, 


for an Augmentation. I said nothing about it.. 
But it would not have been wuch valued b 

the ministry in any other shape. And this 
Augmentation. of 7 or 8,000 men isa small 
matter. If other’ powers do not apply their 
whole force to support the Pragmatic Sanction, 
will you? 1 wish the ministry would speak 
out, I verily believe the meaning is to keep 
the whole force within the kingdom. Will 
any general say, that 25,000 men with a fleet 
are no( sufficiept to guard you against France? 
France, may toss over 8 or 10 battalions, by 
surprize. Bat will they do that when they 
can dono more? If they come out with a fleet 
it is great odds they do not miss you. The 
troops sent with the Pretender were prevented 
by lord Torrington from landing. A great 
descent with horse and artillerymen may be 
prevented by a fleet. Lords have endeavoured 
to shew that a fleet is of. little use. ae the 
nation begins to suspect it. We have but 40 
sail in the West Indies. Our ships here have 
never gone from one port to another without 
needing to be repaired. I wish this be “not 
the case of those in the West Indies. The 
Spithead expedition and forcing sailors to pro- 
vide for long voyages, and then patching up 
Conventions, have driven them out of the 
country. - You disbanded the squadron at the 
Nore even before the Convention was signed. 
Most of our flag officers are in the House of 
Commons, and every captain that hath a 
vote is voting there. When you say in the 
motion “ by any light you have received,” 
you advise the king against an Augmentation, 

ut do it with submission. 

The General of another opinion is a worth 
and able man in all stations im which he hat 
served, Ido not oppose my authority but my 
arguments to his. It is’ said, Why will you 
change? And this is sz‘d by all tenants against 
improvements. My father and his father did 
very well the old way. In king William’s 
time, when we had at least twice the number 
of national troops, we were very unsuccessful. 
In queen Anne’s time they .were a small part 
of the army; the chief part of it was com- 
posed on the model which I have proposed. 
Collateral considerations might weigh with 
king William. The duke of Marlborough was 


. not a sole minister: Some of those joined with 


views. But 


him might have parliamentar 
the officers of 


then there was not one-tenth o 


_ the army and fleet in the House, tbat are now. 


There was but one captain, and he was chosen 
for the county of Northumberland. And in 
that reign the military body stood their ground 
against the ministry, aad were not turned out. 
The prince of Parma, Spinola, the duke of Alva, 
Gustavus Adolphus, duke of Lorain, prince 
Lewis of Baden, prince of Eugene, Staremberg, 


these men experienced the method I proposed in 


| iagaie number of national troops; in| 
ast 


- | 
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makes but 57,000 effective men; and the | 
present intended augmentation of 10,325 
men, is such arfexceeding ascan only beau- 
thorized by the like public dangers ; which 


above 100 battles. Our Articles of War give 
as much authority to inferior officers as .any 
Articles of War whatever. If our serjeants 
have not authority, why have they not? Have 
more of them. e have severer punishments. 
But abroad they do not punish through hu- 
‘mour and passion, as we do. How is our army 

‘overned? Are there not corps where the ser- 
jeants do the chief part of the business? Per- 
haps they must come to teach our officers to 
poise a firelock. Lord Galway who lost the 
battle of Almanza was a politician, but no ge- - 
neral. ' Neither the battles of Parma, nor Guas- 
talla, lost for want of officers. If any officers 
had been of my opinion in the House of Com- 
mons, they would not have been two days in 
their offices afier the parliament wasup. Doth 
any one general differ from me about the poli- 
tical uses made of the army ? 

1 have been misapprehended to plead for a 
military government, It is as much a military 
government when the minister is general, as 
when the general is minister. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu lessened the power of all the great officers, 
erected himself into a first minister, and France 
is now a military government. Both there and 
in Turkey, the minister becomes general. 

Send some companies of each regiment 
aboard the fleet, and then 13 companies will 
be proper. The chaplains were made first. 
The persons fittest to advise, I believe, were not 
heard about them. - These are made like others 
for parliamentary reasons. Not a man made 
colonel now who served in the war in any rank 
above a captain: many who never served m 
any business abrvad ; though you have a num- 
ber of half- pay officers not provided for. Nay, 
general officers are not thought worthy to have 
a regiment; by promotions 2 or 300 officers 
may split into 2,000.. , 

Cholmondeley. The Danish companies con- 
sist of 94 men, with 4 officers, but they have . 
reduced the number of their companies, so that 
no battalion ever amounts to above 700. Im- 
perial regiments have 2,300 in 3 battalions. 

Ilay. The expression “ we cannot conceive”’ 
is the most indecent and disrespectful that was 
ever offered ta the crown. Remember that you 
are peers, but do not forget that you are sub- 


jects. 

Chesterfield. Made some short answer to 
this. 

Bishop of Oxford [Secker.] The, motion 
consists of two very different parts. Lords. 
may be for one argl against the other. Divide © 
them. | 


This was not seconded, and therefore not in- 
sisted on, though a matter of right. 


N. C. 67, of whom I was one. 
- C. 49, of whom bishop of Gloces- 
ter was one. ‘. 
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the debate, or from any information we 
-have obtained, we are unwilling to trust 
Amore force in the hand of an admimistra- 
tion, which (as far as we are able to recol- 
lect) have not hitherto employed any they 
have been so trusted with to the honour 
and advantage of the nation. Extraordi- 
nary trust and confidence ought, as we 
apprehend, only to be placed in such, who, 
by. the experience of their past conduct, 
have justly established their credit, and 
entitled themselves to be so trusted. But 
when we look back upon the several aug- 
‘mentations within these last twenty years, 
demanded and granted upon causes more 
‘strongly asserted, than clearly proved, but 
visibly without any good end ever attained : 
and particularly when we reflect that by a 
.most unaccountable fluctuation and con- 
-trariety of measures, a very great aug-' 
mentation was made in the year 1727, to 
act in conjunction with France, against 
the house of Austria, for whose defence 
the present augmentation is said to be 
_ principally intended: we thought it our 
‘duty to endeavour to prevent any unne- 
cessary increase of our land-forces, not 
being influenced either by the pretended 
‘apprehensions, or real fears of an adminis- 
tration, the boldest in domestic, but, as we 
apprehend, the most pusillanimous in fo-: 
reign transactions. 
2. ** Because we conceive, that dangers. 
alledged from disaffection at home, are, in 
@ great ‘measure, groundless; no symp- 
toms of such disaffection having appeared 


for many years, and the principles upon | 


which it was formerly, grounded, being 
almost universally worn out and exploded... 
And we think it highly necessary to dis- 
‘tinguish betwéen disaffection arising only 
from. the conduct of the administration, 
and disaffection. to his majesty and his 
royal family, though some may desire to 
‘blend them. For had the present general 
dissatisfaction at the inglorious, though 
‘burthensome measures of the administra- 
tion, been, in truth, disaffection to his ma- 
jesty, as hath been often falsely suggested 
y those who desire to confound his cause. 
with their own, twice the number of troops 
Ow proposed would not be sufficient to’ 


secure the peace of the kingdora; but, on: 


the contrary, we are persuaded, that the 
duty and loyalty of the nation to his ma-. 


jesty and his royal family, and their hopes | 
from his virtues, have checked and kept: 


the dissatisfaction against the administra- 


lamentation. 
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dangers not appearing: to us, either from { 


3. “ Because, considering the advantage 
of our situation, as an island, and our:su- 
periority at sea, it is impossible for ys to 
think ourselves in aay er of an n- 
vasion from Spain, even if those fleets 
were now in their ports, which we suffered 


them to send to America: nor can we con- | 


ceive, that about 28,000 effective men, now 
actually in this kingdom, with all. the ad- 
vantages of horse and artillery, is net 
force sufficient to secure us from any bedy 
of foot, that any other power could possibly 
land on our coasts by surprize. And, as for 
any great embarkation, it can neither be 
made on a sudden, nor in secret ; we must 
have timely notice to provide superior 
fleets, (which, in such a case, we presume 
would be allowed to act) to strengthen 


‘our own corps, and render sueh an_at- 


tempt wholly impracticable: in which 
opimion: we are the more-confirmed, be- 
cause that in the most glorious year ef the 
last war, when the duke of Marlborough 
and his army were in the middle of Ger- 
many, out of the reach of giving us any ase 
sistance at home, it was not thought ne- 
cessary, by the wise administration of that 


time, to keep abeve 9,000 men in this 


island, for our defence against France, 
then irritated by our successes ; and surely, 
three times that number must be now 
abundantly sufficient, unless more are 
wanted for purposes not thought of by for- 
mer administrations, ner yet openlyavowed 
by this. | . . 
4. ‘¢ Because, whatever demands may 
be made upon us by our allies on the con- 
tinent, we conceive may be answered by 


the foreign troops now ia our pay: and 


should any further assistance to them be 
necessary, it will not only be cheaper, and. 
safer to us, but more advantageous and 
agreeable to those powers themselves, 
that we should furnish our quotas in 
money, with which they may raise a greater 


number of men than we ere ebliged to 


supply. : 


5. * Beeause it has been undeniably 
pee that this method of augmentation — 


y new corps, is, by one third, more ex- 


pensive than that of adding private men 


to.companies ; the expence of raising those 
5,705 men amounting te 116,322/. 14s, 2d. 
whereas 5,780, raised by additional men 
to cempanies, with a second liewtenant to 
each company, would have amounted but 


to 86,992/. 15s. which would be not only 
a present saving of 29,3297. but a future 


saving of 10,134/. per annum, upon the 


tion within the due bounds of concern and || half-pay of the olficers of those seven s@- 


4 


——— 


— 


| gimente, the few officers taken eut of the 
“pay 


:sacvery considerable, the strictest caconemy . 


_ disposed of with regard to parliamentary. 
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single member of parliament, which could 
hardly have been the case of any equal 
number of regiments im the whole service. 
And what further induces ys to entertain 
those suspicians is, that this method of 
augmeatatian, by one third the most ex. | 
penaive, and by no means proved to be the 
mist conducive to the service, should be 
preferred at this time, when an ceconomy 
proportioned to the greatness of our ex- 

pences, seems particularly requisite ; since 
the war, by our inaction hitherto, and the 
advantages thereby given to the enemy, 
may ated ihaeont be of long-duration, if nos 

of 


only excepted. And we think, 
that at'a time when the public experice is 


is ‘requisite, the better to enable a burdened 
and indebted nation to continue those ex- 
nces, that may be more necessary to be 
orne, than easy to be supplied. And, as 
to the advantage of the service, the facts 
plainly proved in the debate, together with 
the practice of most sther nations in 
Europe, and, in particular, of his majesty’s 
electoral deminions, cenvince us, that if 
this augmentation was made by additional 
men to companies, with a proper increase 
of scents ona tceparale he military 
‘service, at least, for which alone it ought 
to be intended, would be better carried 
on than by the methods now to be pur-: 
sued. . 
6. “ Because arguments drawn from 
the usage of France, we conceive, do not | 
-hold with relation to us, it being well: 
‘known, that the-expence of 150,000 French | 
troops do not ameunt to “more than 50,000 | 
English ; that Vheir government, though 
ence limited, is now absolute and military. | 
That the poverty of their numerous no- 
bility forpes most of them iato the army, 
where the court is glad to engage and keep 
them in dependance ; and that no danger 
can arise to that constitution from the’ 
-civil influence, which may attend such an 
establishment, their parliament being only 
nominated by the crawn, and long since! 
reduced, by ministerial arts, from their | 
original power and dignity, tobe no more | 
than courts of justice and revenue. | 
7. ‘ Because we apprehend that this! 
method of augmentation by new corps, ' 
saay be attended with consequences fatal. 
in time to our eonstitution, by increasing 
the nymber of commissions which may be 


of deubttul success. Our distrust of the 
motives of thisaugmentation, which creates 
-at ance 870 efficers, which by the re- 
movais in the army may occasion three 
times that number of new commissions; 
ought to be the greater, and our care to 
revent the ill effects of it the more vigi- 
ant, so near the election of a new par, 
liament; a crisis, when any increase of 
influence gained tp a minister may give a 
decisive and incurable wound 60 this con- . 
stitution. And we cannot forget that an 
augmentation of 8,040 men was likewise 
made the very year of the elections of the 
present parliament, by bringing over eigh 
regiments from Ireland, and by additional 
mén to corps in Britain, which time hag 
since shewn were never intended for foreign 
service, thaugh they were said te be de- 
signed fer the preservation of the dominions 
of the house of Austria, which we then 
lay under the same engagements both of 
interest and treaties to defend. The num-- 
ber of officers in parliament has gradually 
increased, and is now more considerable 
than ever; and though we think the gen- 
tlemen of the army as little liable to andue 
influence as any other bedy of men, yet 
we think it woald be very imprudent to 
trust the very fundamentats of our constj- 
tution, the independency of parliaments, 
to the uncertain effects of ministerial fa- 
vour or resentment. And as it is wel} 
known that the four eldest offieers of the 


influence only. And whea we look back’ 
upor the conduct of the administration, in’ 
relation to military affairs, we have bat too: 
much reason to suspect, that parliamentary 
considerations have of late been the prin- | army (the only officers who haye served in 
cipal causes of favour and disgrace. We | any high rank abroad) are new displaced, 
have lately too, seen new raised, raw, and | withoat any erime having ever been al- 
undisciplined regiments sent abrodd upon | ledged against them, we have great cause 
Ahe mest important services, and others, | to dread, that an army thus circumstanced | 
Reomingly much fitter for such services, | and thus influenced, would, in each capa: 
peneeably encamped at home, far no other | city, be fatal to our liberties, since minis: 
2eagon, 9 is generally supposed, than the | terial art in parliaments can alone destroy 
fufferent situation of the respective offcers | the essenee of our constitution, and oper 
of the several cerps: but this, at least, is | violence alone the forms of it. (Signed ) 
eexigin, that in all the new-raisad regi-. co=,Ward, Bueeléngh, Denbigh, 
weenie sent te Arsevica, shere is but one. Westmoreland, Zxeter, Bridg. : 
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water, Greenwich, Bristol, Berk- 

- shire, Falmouth, Abingdon, R. 

- Lincoln, Montjoy, Aylesford, Ches- 

terfield, Halifax, Shaftsbury, Cob- 

"ham, Bathurst, Litchfield, Beaufort, 

- Macclesfield, Bruce, Bedford, 

3 Gower, Carlisle, Hoes Thanet, 
Ker, Hereford, Mansel, 

Talbot, Haversham.’?’* 


_ Debate in the Commons on the Sailing of 
the French and Spanish Fleets.t] . Feb. 3. 
Mr. Sandys moved, ‘“* That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that he 


will be graciously pleased to give direc- |° 


* « The great aim of opposition in this me- 
morable session was to increase the unpopula- 
rity of the minister, by pressing his misconduct 
in the prosecution of the war, by imputing all 
the miscarriages and il] success to him, to har- 
rass him with repeated motions and questions 
relative to the production of papers and letters, 
_ and to the prosecution of the war, which might 
tend either to criminate him if granted, or if 
denied, to throw an odium on his mysterious- 
ness and uncandid reserve. In the House of 
Lords, in. particular, various letters and copies 
of instructions were moved for, and refused 
only by small majorities; others were carried 
which ought to have been denied, owing to the 
feeble resistance of some members of the ca- 
binet. — | ' a 

‘¢ At this period the opposition were dis- 
united amongst themselves, and could not be 
brought to form a consistent party, moving re- 
gularly towards one great object; but thinking 
themselves secure of success, began already to 
quarrel about the spoils. The Tories, jealous 
of the Whigs, complained, that though far in- 
ferior in number, they assumed a consequence 
and superiority to which they were ‘not enti- 
tled. They suspected that several of them 
had already begun to tamper with the party in 
the cabinet, which was known to be adverse to 
the minister. The death of sir William Wynd- 
ham dissolved the ties which had kept the 
Tories in union with the Whigs, and enfeebled 
both parties by a want of mutual confidence. 
From these causes the debates in the House of 
Commons were not conducted with their usual 
energy. But asthe peers in opposition were 
more closely united, and less distracted with 
jealousies, their efforts were more vigorous and 
concentrated, and their motions Jed to the per- 
~ sonal attack on the minister, which distin- 
guished this memorable session. To prepare 
the public mind, they entered into long and 
frequent Pretests, which, during the interrup- 
tion given to the publication of debates, con- 


veyed ‘their sentiments unanswered to the 
world.” Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Robert Wal- 
pole. | 


‘+ From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Jobnson. : 


Debate in the Commons on the 


Masham, | 
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tions, that this House may be ifformed, 
when his majesty, or the lords justices, 
first received certain advices of the Ferrol 
squadron being ‘sailed from that port, and 


of: the Brest and Toulon squadrons being . 
sailed for the West Indies.” sti 


Mr. Waller : \ 


Sir; the information now moved for, 
appears to me so-necessary in our delibe- - 
rations on the conduct of the war, that 
without ‘it-we can only conjecture in the 
dark, and entangle ourselves in an inextri- 
cable labyrinth. 7 , 
It is well known, that in war all motions 
are in a great degree to be regulated b 
those of the enemy, and that therefore no 
vigilance is to be spared by which any 


knowledge can be gained of- their designs, 


nor any methods omitted of communicat- 


ing them to those who have the direction 


of the war. : ; 
A ministry may, in conducting military 


operations, disappoint the expectations of 


their country, either by neglecting to pro- 


cure intelligence, or by failing to make use 
.of those opportunities which seasonable 


information puts into their power, and they 
may, when their designs fail of success, . 
justify themselves, by proving that they 


were deceived by mtelligence, which tt 
‘was reasonable to belieye, or that better 


intelligence was not attainabte; or that the 
made use, however unsuccessfully, of at 


the forces that. could then be employed, 
and of all the advantages that were then. 


in their possession. 
But how shall we judge of our adminis- 
tration, how shall we know what confi- 


dence we oyght to repose in their pru- 


dence and fidelity, and what miscarriages 


are.to be attributed to the chance of war, 


or superior force of our enemies, if we can- 
not be informed with what diligence they 


endeavour at information, .and how early 


they have notice of the 
enemy? 3 | 

The sailing, or rather escape of the 
Ferrol squadron, and departure of the 
French fleet, are the most important events 
of the present war; events that threaten 


motions of the 


-very dangerous consequences, no less than. 


descents upon our British colonies, the 
conquest of our dominions, the slavery of 
our fellow subjects, and perhaps the de- 
struction of the brave Vernon, who is se- 
cure in the imagined vigilance of the other _ 
commanders, and may, perhaps in a few | 


‘days, see himself surrounded by formida- 


ble squadrons of different. nations, .and-ex- 


‘ 
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osed to‘ the attack of. forces to: which his 
ttle fleet bears no proportion. 

Nothing appears more evident, than that 
we had opportunities‘of observing, at least, 
all the preparations of the French, and of* 
watching. the moment of their departure ; 
and that our force on the coast of Spai 
was sufficient to have confined their fleets. 
for ever in their harbours, or to have de-. 
stroyed them at their first entrance into 
the open seas; of which we may justly en-. 
quire, why it was not attempted ; but shall 
enquire to no purpose till we know when 
they departed, that we may consider the 
state of our own forces, and.whether our 
enemies escaped .by our negligence, 
cowardice, or weakness. 


_ Mr. Winnington : 


. Sir; that we cannot deliberate upon 
subjects which we do not understand ; and 
that, therefore, no necessary or useful in- 
formation ought to be denied to the House, 
I shall readily admit : but must observe at 
the same time, that the reputation .of the 
House would be very little consulted, in 
demanding information which cannot be 


given. | 


To address his majesty to inform us of 
the time at which the squadrons of our 


. enemies sailed, is to enquire of him what it 


ought to be the highest -care of. those 
princes to conceal from him, and which he 


‘can only know by having spies in their 


privy councils. 

- And of what importance is it to enquire 
what intelligence was brought him, or 
when he received it, if it appears that his 


intelligence must be in its own nature un-’ 


certain and dubitable. , | 
That they have left their ports, is now 


certain, because they have been twice | 
‘discovered in different parts of the world ; 


but as we can now only form conjectures 
of their designs and courses, so, before 
they sailed, it was impossible to know, 
when they were fully equipped, or what 
time was fixed for their departure, It is 
to be remembered, that they form mea- 
sures, and make their preparations in their 
own dominions, and therefore have more 
advantages from concealing their schemes, 
than we from discovering them. 


Mr. Campbell : | 


Sir; this motion, which has been repre- 
sented as unreasonable and absurd, is, in 
my opinion, not only proper, but important. 

It 1s important, because it will enable us 
to judge upon sufficient foundations, of the 


sailing of the French and Spanish Fleets. -. Ac D. 1741. 
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conduct of-the ministry, who are censured 
by the voice of the nation, for having been 
either defective in vigilance, or in acti- 
vity; for having been either ignorant by 
their own fault of the designs of the 
enemy, or perfidiously passive in permit- 
ting the execution of them. . 8 

r am far from believing that such intel- 
ligence, as our ministry is expected to pro- 
cure, requires any uncommon subtlety, or, 
any other agents than are always employed 
by every mipister, to transmit to them in- 
formations from foreign courts. Such, I- 
am afraid, are always hovering about our 
consultations, and I know not why our 
ministers should be less diligent, or less 
successful than those of other princes. 

If, therefore, such intelligence might 
have been obtained, it was. criminal not to 


obtain it; and if the departure of the 


Spanish squadron was foreseen, it ought to 


‘be enquired, why it was not prevented ; 


and if it was only known when it was too 
late to hinder it from sailing, why it was 
not pursued, or why succours were not 
immediately dispatched to admiral Vernon. 

All these questions can be only resolved, 
in consequence of the information which 
his majesty shall give us; and for which, 
it is therefore, in my opinion, necessary te 
petition. | 

Mr. Henry Pelham : 


_ Sir; how the regency could be informed 
of the intention of the Spaniards to leave 
their ports till it appeared by their de-— 
parture, or by what means it can be ex- | 
pected that his majesty should be now ac- 
quainted with their particular_course, or 
farther designs, I confess myself unable to 
conceive. , 

With regard, Sir, to the intelligence 
transmitted from foreign courts by agents 
and spies, a little consideration will easily 
discover that it is not to be trusted. For 
what can be generally expected from them, 
but that they should catch flying reports, 
or by chance intercept uncertain whispers, 
that they should enquire timorously, and 
therefore, for the greatest part, of those 
from whom no satisfactory accounts can 
be received, and that they should often 
endeavour to deserve their salaries by such 
information as is rather pleasing than true. 

All the knowledge that can be obtained 
of an enemy’s desigtis, must arise from a 
diligent comparison of one circumstance 
with another, and from a general view of 
his force, his interest, and his opportunities. _ 
And that such conjectures will be’ often 
erroneous, needs notto be told. — 


"  ‘Probabaity, therefore, ts, th mioh en- 
suirtes, aH that cali Bé attained, and he 
that sits id?e in the time of war, expecting 


certain intelligence, will see his ehemies| It 
ofthe papers which have passed between. 


enjoying the advantages of his folly, and 
laying hold on 4 thousand opportunities 
which he has neglected to Hhprove, 

' The war, in which we are now engaged, 
has been carried on by the #dmitistration 
with the utmost diligence and vigout ; ref 
have any measures been omitted thet could 


probably produce success, and the success | , 

: aay be collected from‘ those papets, but 
nothing eam be expeeted from them, that 
_ Will énable us te prosecute a patHamentar 


_ Of the wisest measures is nia probable. 
Should the great admiral, who is now 
present in the House, have met the Freneh 
4nd Spaniards in the open séas, by what 
art could he arrive at a certain knowledge 
of their designs? he might, by his ac- 


quaintance with the situation and state of | 
‘indeed be laid before us, without any be- 


heighbouring countries, the observation of 
their course, the periods of particular 
winds, and other hints of observation, form 
probable conjectures, but could never 
teach to certainty or confidence. 
It seerns to me, therefore, highly im- 
proper to petition his majesty for intelli- 
‘gence, which he cannot be imagined to 
ave received, and I cannot agree to any 
motion for that purpose. 


_ The motion was negatived. 


Mr. Sandys then moved, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
_ jesty, that he will be graciously pleased to 


letters which have been received from, or 
. Written to, vice-admital Vernon, since his 
going to the West Indies, by either of the 


ptincipal secretaries of state, so far as the | 


same relate to a supply of ships, or land- 


forces.” | 
Me. Pelham :. 


Sir; this motion, if the mtention of it 
be litnited by proper restrictions, is doubt- 
less reasonable and just, for the right of 
. this House to examine into the conduct 
of public affairs, and consequently for call- 
ing for the papers necessary to enlighten 
their enquiries, is not to be disputed. 
_ But,.as the end of all such enquiries is 
the promotion of the public welfare, so 
ey are net to be made in a manner by 
which that end may be cefeated. Papers 
dre hot to be demanded, which cannot be 
produced without discovering our own se- 
Crets, anid acqaainting our etremies either 
with that weaktiess which we ought care- 
Bu y to conceal, or that force w 
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‘known, and therefqre no preparations are- 
tiade: to. oppose it. 


ich will 


\ 


\ 
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It cdnnot be imagined, but that reraty’ 


the admiralty, arid the commander in 


' Ametica, contain plans of the prosecution 


Githe war, observations on the conditions. 


of our own colonies, and perhaps intelli- 
geice of the estate of the Spanish. for- 


tresses and towne. Many- informations of 
the utmost consequence to our enemies 


enquiry with more success, since it will 


Not put it in our power to discover frauds, 
' negligence or treachery. 


There are, Sir, other papers which may 


nefit to out everiies, and perhaps with: 


‘some advantage to ourselves, thé papers 
which contain the aecompts of out prepa- 


rations and store, the lists of our forees, 
and the caleulation of eur expences are 


_the proper subjects of parliamentary eti-- 
-quiries, and if the motion be restrained: to 
those, I believe, it will not be opposed by 


any gentleman engaged in the administra- 


tion of our affairs. I shall beg ledve te 


prepese that after the word ‘ Ships,’ and: 
before the words.‘ Land forces, the word 


© Marines’ be inserted. [The motion thus 
amended was agreed to. ] 

give directions, that there may be laid be- | ' 
. f6re this House, copies or extracts of all 
| Should take their due Places*.”?| February 
(10. The order of the day being called 


Debate on a Motion “ That the Lords 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 
Feb. 10. Act for placitig the Lords read. 


. Argyle. This order is a law. No other ig 
so. Lords should be placed according to it. 

Delawar; When a lord hath been sick, he 
hath been indulged to sit by the fire. Indulge 
the Lord President now. 

Newcastle. When this act was made, there 
was room and no Jord needed to sit upon the 
woolsack. Since the House was not large 
enough, the great officers have always sat 
upon it. This act doth not direct how the 
lords shall be called. The custom hath been 
to call first the lords at the bottom of the House 
who must go first in occasions ef any solem- 
nity. And if the junior lords are placed first, 
nobody can tell where the place of the rst 


gs er | 
dford. The place of the first lords is de- 
termined, therefore you must begin with them : 


else the duke of Cumberland may be placed - 
‘ where the clerks are, | ee 


eS 


BOLL) Instriections volatiny to.the Convention with Spain. A. D. 1741. 
_ for, it was insisted on, “ That the Lords 


should take their-due pixqes.”? And there- 
upon, the act of patliament of 31 Hen. ‘8, 
Jatituled, “ For Placing of the Lords,” 
being read: it was moved, That the House 
be called over... Which being objected to ; 


. after debate, the question was put upon 


. 


Abingdon. Some lords have been indulged 
with a chair set near the fire. A question was 
Stopt, because the great lord Lincoln sat by the 
lord on the woolsack. He was afterwards ex- 
cused from kneeling on account of his unwil- 
lingness. | 

arwick. Which is the Earls’ bench P 

Gower. The act of patlixment must take 


* place of the order of the day. 


Bedford. 3t ts nonsense that lords should 
take their plates without knowing them. There- 
fore yeu must be called over. 

Delawar. The House is in good order at 
present. Where are the lords to sit—who if 


the House be called, will have no place? No: 
business ought to interfere With an adjourned 


debate. 


Aylesford. If the House fs mere numerous, . 


that doth not void the act of parliament. - 

Newcastle. If you begin with the first now, 
what will you do upon Trials? Are lords to 
alter their places every day or leave vacancies? 
Then there will be one-fourth of the peers will 
mot have places. 

Bedford. Preeedence here is the post of ho- 
nour :. in processions it is otherwise. In the 


Orders of the House it is required, that the. 


order of the Lords be observed, only the Chan- 
‘celior to sit on the woolsack as Speaker. 
Newcastle. When the House sits in West- 
yninster-hall, and the youngest baron comes in 
firet, what shall he do? Wait till all are placed, 
‘er take his pface immediately ? ot 
Abingdon. You cannot set a sick lord upon 
the woolsack : it is the place of the Masters in 
Chancery; but in a chair near the fire. 
Tlay. Not clear whether the act of pariia- 
“ment requires to begin with the highest. The 


- places on the woolsack are the best.. Must the 


youngest barons sit there, or must it bée in the 
gallery P ; 
| Hervey, C. P. 8. The act mentions no call. 
Till you determine where the overflowing at 
‘the lower end shall be placed, you can do no- 
thing. Nothing should intervene upon an ad- 
journed debate. 
Carteret. There was room the last time for 
every lord but two. Since that another bench 
hath been brought in. Unless the Earls go 
ar 


“spon the cross bench after theirs is filled as 


as there, they must sit in worse places than the 
Darons. : 

Htlay. According to the act, the question of 
good or bad places is nothing. 

Bishup of Oxford. Is there any order that 


frothing shall intervene upon an adjourned de- 


Pate? If there be, let it be read. 
Hardwicke, C. No written order, 
{ VOL. XI. } 


‘body to bave been in the tight. 


‘pioad 
the said motion, and it was resolved in the 
negative. : 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for 
instructions relating to the Convention with 
in*.] Then the order for adjourning 
the debate which arose on Friday last, 
Lovel. Before you call, say where must thé 
lowest go. | ‘ : 7 


Motion to call the House. | 
N. C. 63. Of whom bishop of Gloucester 
: one, | 
C. 45. Of whom Pembroke, Cadoga 
Lovel, Raymond, bishop o 
; Oxtord. , 


Gower. No lord must sit upon the woolsack. 

Sandwich. I know not where to sit. | 

Hardwicke, C. Lords take their places as 
before. | 

Bedford. The act of parttament will not let 


me. 7 7 
Aylesford. No lord is to speak out of hit 

place. . 

Hervey, C. P. S. Adjourn. 
Bathurst. Not when there is an adjourned 

debate. Read the Order of the Day. = 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


Order read, That the Debate on a motion to 
address for all Powers, Instructions and 
Memorials relating to the Convention be. 
afljjourned to this day. | 


Cholmondeley. Where will you begin ahd 


where end? © 
Bathurst. Begin with the Address of the 
House, to which No Search was added. It is 
said the negociations began without nyention of 
No Search. The court of Spain shy there was 
none till Jaly, after the Convention was breke., 
We have acquiesced in this for 20 years toge- 
ther. it is said there was a Convention signed 
in August and sent back, and that the proposal 
of the 68,000/. was made by a minister in Eng- 
land: that another wrote an office letter to say 
he would not agree to it, and that matter was 
over-ruled. You should know how this is. 
Some things relating to the present time nobody 
hath meved for, as lerd Catheart’s Orders. 
Some relating to future time have not been 
agreed to, as the queen of Hungary’s demand. 
This niotion relates ta time past_and intirely 
over, except that it hath drawn us into mischief 
by delays. We ought to have all the transac- 
tions relating to this affair or none. One lord 
hath intimated that if the Convention was not 
d to be kept, it ‘was to be broken. 
or by it we have proved ourselves to every 
alifat. ‘Had this motion been made for 

curiosity, nv argument hath been offered w 
it shoald not be gratified. There hath been 
at praises of the Convention. The nation 
ath not yet seen the excelleney of it, The | 
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upon a motion then made, “‘ That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to. his majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
' directions to the proper Officers, to lay 
before this House, all the powers, instruc- 
tions, memorials, letters, and. papers, re- 
lating to the Convention concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, dated at 
the Pardo, January 14th, 1739, N. S.’ 
being read; a question was stated upon 
the said motion. After debate, the ques- 
tion was put, ‘ Whether such an Address 


ministry. should not be so modest as to keep 
the secret of their merit. Perhaps it was the 
work of one man, and the workman known by 
his work. It is no matter at present whether 
the Convention be good or bad.’ But every 
Tord is supposed to-move.for the honour of his 
king and country. And therefore should not 
be refused if there be no reason against his mo- 
tion. And why confine it to any part? A law- 
yer conceals what doth not make for his client: 

ut we are advocates in the sate cause, that of 
the king, the minister and the nation, which 
shoukl be one. I thought the ‘argument of 
secret had been carried far enough. And if 
past present and future is hid from your deli- 
beration you will have little todo. If:the mi- 
nistry have been ever so right, and these papers 
prove only the Spanish insvulence, Jet the nation 
_ see them. A negative upon this question will 
be a declaration that. you are against all retros- 
‘pect. Who may not afterwards flatter himself, 
if the ever memorable Convention escape exa- 
mination? It-may be said that whilst it was 
depending, we took some steps that may, if 
they are known, ‘give umbrage to our allies. 
But we were told then that we had none. And 
“surely we sacrificed none to. bring it about. 


: We sacrificed nothing but the trade and honour 


and security of the nation. It may, indeed, 
be an. objection to letting our transactions be 
‘known that then all foreign nations may see 
_ show low we will stoop. ~ : | 
Newcastle. You will not go upon what ru- 
' .mours or enemies have said.. There are many 
‘papers upen the table relating to proceedings 
before the Cenvention. And there is a paper 
' proving, that by the first opportunity after the 
. Address of this House, No Search was ordered 
to be -insisted:on in the strongest. terms... And 
there were no private orders to contradict the 
public ones. It is not suitable to the dignity 
‘of the House. to cal] for papers to contradict 
rumours. More of the proceedings before the 
‘Convention have been laid before the House 
than on any other occasion : more within two or 
three years, than in 30 years before. You can- 
not reasonably call for papers relating to the 
Convention, till you have censured it as a bad 
-one. The restoration of a good correspondence 
with Spain is certainly. desirable, And there 


roay have things passed in. the negociations |. 


which if made 


public, may prevent a thorough 
Tecongiliation. ae | ; 


c = j ~ 


resolved in the negative; 
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shail be presented to his majesty?’ It wad 

- i = 4 

: Protest against rejecting the said’ Mo- 

tion.| The following Protést was entered : 
‘“¢ Nissentient? : 

1. “Because we thought an enquiry 
into a transaction of such great importance 
to the honour, trade, and rights of this | 
nation, ‘not only necessary, but totally free 
from all the objections usually made to 


the calling for papers. The Convention _ 


having been concluded in January, 1739, 
and war having been since declared against . 


Argyle. There was an Address from this 
House with an air of approving the Conven- 
trun; the reason of which was, that we did. 
not see the papers now asked for. By. these 
we should have perceived that a much better 
bargain might have been made. -If we are | 
not to judge by Spanish. pamphlets, let us have 
what we are to judge by. I believe the de- - 
mand of No Search was made, but given up by | 
those in the direction. I do not mean any 
lord in this House, whose maxim it kath been 
never to regard the people of Britain against 
the. demands of aforeign power. Spain would - 
have given you reasonable terms, if you had io 
sisted on them with your swords in your hands, 
Papers may be called for before you condemn 
the transaction ; else you must try the cause 
before you seek‘for evidence. It hath always | 
been said, If the papers could but be produced, 
all would appear well. Now in the present case, . 
there is no secret but this, that no one step of 
‘the administration will bear the light.. After 
the Treaty of Utrecht had been approved, the 
houses of those who made it, were ransacked 
for papers, and many of them brought before 
this House. The interpretation of refusing | 
papers now will be, that giving them may affect. 
some minister, The lords who.voted against 
the Convention surely can never be of opinion — 
to refuse calling for more light. oat oe 

Cholmondeley. I never saw a question of this 
extensive nature or so maby ill consequences. 
All the papers relating to a negociation were 
mever asked for befure, when the treaty. had 
been communicated and not condemned. The 
correspondence before the Partition Treaty 
was not laid before the House till the makers 
of it were impeached. The House came toa 
full and ample approbation of the Convention. 
‘What was done about the Treaty of Utrecht 
was accompanied with an Impeachment of — 

High Treason. Ina course of lettersthere may - 
be things relative to the interests of other courts. 

Argyle. The Papers about the Treaty of 

Utrecht were seized by the crown, and some 

laid before the House before any were seized. 


.. ‘Lhave forgot the Division on this question : 
but believe the bishop of Oxford voted on 
neither side, and the bishop of Glocester . 
against the motion. . | 


° 


a 


/ 
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Spain, so: that we cannot conceive, that 
any discovery -prejudicial ‘to this nation, 
or advantageous to any other, can possibly 
result from an ‘examination into. thé mi- 
nutest particles of that negociation ; but, 
we rather apprehend from the manifest un- 
willingness: of the administration to lay 
any such lights: before us, that discoveries 
of another nature.would be the necessary 
consequence of the communication of the 
papers. called for in this question. ' | 

2... Because, when we compare the 


conduct of the administration through the - 


whole course of the Spanish affairs, with 
several ‘circumstances that have acciden- 
tally appeared to the public, we conceive 
every part of that conduct liable to just 
suspicions of one kind or other. The re- 
peated applications of the merchants, both 
to the crown and to parliament, for repara- 
tion for the past losses, and future security 
for their trade, the universal cries of the 
nation upon their insulted honour and vio- 
lated rights, the several addresses of par- 
liament -to the crown, and the gracious 
answers and assurances giyen by the crown 
in sreturn, seemed all to promise a just 

and at that time easy) vengeance by the 
force of our arms, or an effectual repara- 
tion of past and solid security against fu- 
ture injuries, by an advantageous treaty of 
peace, whereas a Convention only was con- 
cluded, by which a scanty and insufficient 
reparation for our injured merchants was 
stipulated, and our most: essential and un- 
doubted rights of a freé navigation to the 
West Indies without search or molestation, 
was at most refesred to the future -discus- 


the other hand we see very strong reasons 
why the administration should desire to 
conceal them, if, they are true. 

4. ** Because if the bare supposition of 
cases that may possibly exist, is to be used ° 
ag. an argument why the House should 
not apply for lights, we conceive that 
the suppesition of other cases equally 
possible, and.it may be more probable, is 
as good an argument why the House 
should apply for such informations; con- 
sequently, if we suppose that the Conven- 
tion concluded at Madrid, Jan. 14, 1739, 
was originally negociated and executed at ’ 
London in August 1738, with the Spanish - 
minister then residing here, but that upon - 
Spain’s inserting in the body of the ratifi- - 
cations of that Conyention, an act obliging 
our South Sea Company to pay the sum 
of sixty-eight thousand pounds towards 
the reparation to be made to our. mer- - 
chants, which act was then intended to be 
kept secret, though. since discovered by 
the necessary communication of it to the 
South Sea Company, and their non-com- 
pliance therewith; if we suppose that 
thereupon the same treaty was re-execu- 
ted by our minister ‘at -Madrid, who was’ . 
instructed at the same time, to consent to 
an act of the same import, but varied only 
so as to conceal it; and if we further sup- 
pose that this sacrifice of the South Sea 
Company was originally proposed by one — 
English minister to. the Noanleli minister, . 
and upon his accepting it, rejected in an.. 
office-letter by another English minister, - 
though afterwards brought into execution ; 


and if these suppositions arein a great mea- | 
sure confined | by some of Mr. Keene’s . 
letters, which have been made public, we 
conceive such transactions ought not to be , 
buried in oblivion, and the author and his 
accomplices remain uncensured. | 

' 5. * Because we conceive the argument - 
‘of its being too late in point of time, can be ° 
of no. force, and only tends to prove that 
the House will think ‘no time proper for ' 
calling for such papers. Some have been 
refused to be calle for by the House, be- . 
cause they related to the present time, and 
whilst matters were in transaction, a dis-— 


sion of ‘plenipotentidries, if even it was. 
ever mentioned at all. 
3. ** Because it has been asserted in a 
public paper dispersed all over Europe by 
the court of Spain, that our pretension to 
-a free navigation was never so much as: 
mentioned by our ministers, till the confe- 
rences arising in consequence of the Con- 
vention, and that the demand was never: 
made in form till July 1739, which was 
after the Convention was broke by the 
non-payment of the money stipulated 
on the appointed 24th of May, and 


A 


though we are far from asserting the con- 
tents of such. papers to be true, yet, as 
they cannot but raisé some doubt, that 
alone, in a matter of such great national 


covery might be dangerous ; others, be- 
cause they related to tuture operations, | 
and there also a discovery of designs 
might be detrimental. The present mo- 


— ee 


tion related to matters entirely passed, ' 
which being rejected, we must give up all 
further hopes of receiving any lights ree | 
lating either to past, to present, or,to fu- 

ture transactions. Posterity naust there- . 


consequence, seems to be a sufficient rea- 
son for a strict enquiry, especially since 
we cannot see any advantage that could 
arise: to. the king of , Spain from asserting 
_ these facts, if they: were not true; but on 


Ss 
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fore:be convinced, that we have been re- 
duced to the necessity of taking matters in 
the gross, and of weighing the sum of 
things, since the particulars are hid from 
our sight.—// as ees ') Carlisle, Bruce, 
Bathurst, Northam 
Aylesford, Suffolk, Ker, Maeccles- 


field, Mansel, Falmouth, Ward, 
Gower, Westmoreland, Hereford, 


Cobham, Exeter, Litchfield, Green- 
wich, Clinton, Beaufort.” 


_Desate in tHE Lorps on Lorp 
CaRBTERET’s MoTION roR THE ReE- 
MOVAL OF. SIR RoBERT. WALPOLE: 
From the. London Magazine*.| February 
13. Lerd Carteret + rose and addressed 
theit lordships as followg : | 

* Pwo distinct Reports having appeared in 
the London and Gentleman’s Magazines, of 
the important Debates ia both Houses on mo- 
tions for the removal of sir Robert Walpole, it 
has been thought proper to preserve both of 
them in this Collection. The London Maga- 
zine gave the Debate in May 1741; the Gen- 
tleman’s:ia the July following. 


+ From the Secker Manuscripé. ; 


Feb. 15. Motion for removing sir Robert 
_ Walpole. 


- Carteret. T am glad to see the House so 
full. The henour of the nation is at stake. 
And the eldest man hath not known such cir- 
cumstances as we are in. When storms rise 
you must see what pilots you have, and take 
methods to make the nation easy. I shall, 
1. go through the Foreign Transactions of se- 
veral years. 2. The Domestic. 3. Prove that 
what { am about to propose is a parliamentary 
methed. | 

1. ¥ remember great apprebation given to 


the Treaty of Utrecht, and in a litle time the | 


makers of itimpeached. The eapital fault of 
it. was making Franee toe strong, and German 

too weak, Aud if the House of Austria hat 

ever heen too powertul since, it is a great jus- 
tification of the Treaty of Utreeht. Errors in 
foreign affairs are worse than in domestic, for 
you cannot correct them. France made a 


peace-with the emperor at Rastad, in which 


she stipulated nothing for Spain but the neu- 
trality of Italy.. The Quadruple Alliance was 
made afterwards to secure the duke of Orleans, 
and peace in France. The Emperor acknow- 
Jedged Philip for the first time, and Spain gave 
up Italy and Flanders. Spain was forced to 
_atcept the Emperor’s renunciation, and when 
he had renounced she must. Sull there were 
many hittle difficulties between them, about 
which methods were proposed in Englaud and 
Franee which nobody cared to execute, so all 


pton, Masham, 
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My lotda; I have a motion to make te. 
your lordskips, which, as a friend to ons 
prees hippy establishment, as a friend ta. 

is most gtacious majesty now upon the 
throne, as a friend to my cauntry, and as 
a member of this House, I think I am is»: 
duty bound to:make; but, as it is a mon 
tion of an extraordinary, though not an. 
unprecedented mature, I must first beg: 
leave to shew you my reasons for making 


jit, and, I hope to shew such reasons, 


@s will induce every lord of this House, to 
think, that it is now absolutely necessary 
to comply with it. oe 
My lords, it is the duty of parliament, 
and especially of this House, to give our 
sovereign our most sincere advice, net: 
only when it is asked, but often when it is. 


remained quiet and in suspence. We were 
frightened afterwards at the conjunction of the 
Emperor and Spain in 1725, and France 
laughed at us. This Treaty of Vienna con- 
sisted of four instroments: the last of which . 
it was said was for setting up. the Pretender, 
taking away Gibraltar, and invading the elec- 
torate of Hanover. Now this the Emperor 
would not do: but much less would he stipu- . 
late to do it: and show the world that he bad — 
broken his oath with the princes of the empire : 
at the same time Spain stipulated to grant to 
the Emperor all the privileges in trade that - 
were granted to the English and Dutch. But 
this was nothing to a power that could not use 
them; and the privileges were nothing but a 
total exclusion from all trade: for such was 
our treaty and that of the Dutch with Spain. 
This was the second instrument. The third 
carries it on to the empire, and is of no con- 
sequence. The fourth stipulates that the Em- 
peror will not oppose the restitution of Gibraltar 
and Minorca, if done in an amicable manner. _ 
This was done only because Spain said we had 
promised it. And I believe nobody will say 
now that there was any thing in it in favour of 
the Pretender. Yet read the king’s speech, 17 
Jan. 1726, expressing the danger of the Pre- 
tender, of Gibraltar, and te Ostend trade, but. 
still recommending the care of the Sinking - 
Fund, that all might see that the present ne- ;. 
cessity should be no interruption of that. These 
terrible things came probably from a letter, pro- 
bably written to be intercepted, and sent us by 
France. It was also stipujated that if any of 
the Emperor’s ships was attacked on either side 
of the Line, it should be made cause commune. . 
But this could relate only to the East Indies. 
And the affair of the Ostend Company might 
have been stopt for 20,000/. and would hare 
come to nothing. The Dutch would have de- 
stroyed it immediately, if we bad not meddled. 
But we took it up ourselves, and lost the court 
of Vienna. Now the enquiry is, in whose time 
these things happened? For aremedy to these 
dangers at Hanover in 1725, France agreed to 


\ 
» 
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mot desired by the crown. As members 
of this House, we are in duty bound to 
have a watchful eye over the public mea- 
sures his majesty is advised to pursue, and 
over. the chief ministers he is pleased to 
employ in the administration of public 


furnish 12,000 men, England 12,000, and 
Prussia 5,000, for 15 years. And these parties 


" ‘were not to enter inte contrary measures without 


revious eoncert. This delivered us tied into 
hands of France. Hence we-lost all our 
allies. For every thing for 15 years that 
should pass was to be communicated to France. 
The same persons were in power then who are 
now. You cannot answer non putearvam. You 
were of the cabinet council. You ought to have 
known these things. By this treaty all the 
Sica guaranteed each others possessions in 
urope, and outof Europe. The king of Prus- 
sia hath none out of 
uarantee our dominions out ef Europe? Or 
we want the guarantee of France to our pos- 
sessions in Ameriea ? No: but we thus gua- 
rantee theirs there. Another stipulation was 
to preserve the tranquillity of the Empire by 
attacking the emperor. But it was a cost 
treaty, and perhaps that recommended it. 
Hence came the-Hessians, and the Baltic 
fleet, and we ‘ost the Swedes fer ever. There 
was then a talk of attacking the Emperor by the 
Prussians in Boheniia as not belonging to the 
Empire, and so Silesia is said now nat to belong 
to it. In the same year 1725, the commigsaries 
who had been at Dunkirk ever since 1717, 
returned. Now Dunkirk was te be no port, 
and it was the duty of the administration 
to take care of this. Yet the treaty was in- 
fringed, and nothing heard of it till the Dutch 
awaked ; who are indeed awake when they 
seem to sleep, and sent to us in 1728. The 
commissioners of England and Holland made 
a repert, that there was work done contrary to 
treaties. They apply to France, who says, We 
will comply by degrees, to binder an eclat, i. e. 
to hinder the n 
from appearing. But still in 1729, the D 
sent new notice, and we sent again to France, 
who says, she knows nothing of the matter, 
but nothing shalt be done against treaties. Our 
commissary says, piles may be driven if the 
aré not made for batteries. In 1730, this 
matter came intothe Commons. Then a third 
cemplaint was made, and orders seht upqn it 


_ to demolish the works, but they were never 
" put in execution so far as appears. And now 


there are batteries raised, and Dunkirk is knowu 
as a port in our books since these batteries. ‘ Hf 
people fali asleep on their post, it is mild to 
say only, Pray remove them. But it was not 
enough to fall isto the hands of France, unless 
we fell inta these of Spain also, by the treaty 
of Seville, where we agreed to introduce Spa- 
nish troops into Italy, and sent a great fleet for 
it. And hence begins the ruin of the House of 
Austria, which, indeed, we have accomplished 


| pert of the treaty and did well. 


urepe, and was he to. 


/ time with that of 1731. 


| again. 
'alanguid manner, at least by part of the ad- 
' ministration. 
werd: it hath been doubted who was meant: 
| and it was said, Let us name whem we mean. 
| Fhe earl of Oxford was accused as treasurer, 
- as privy counsellor. If I wasin employment, - 


ct of the English perrenat 7 
u 


‘debt. 


,carried on all their negociations. 
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affairs ; and when we are of opinion, that 
the measures he is advised to pursue are 
wreng, or that:the ministers he is pleased 
to employ are weak or wicked, it is our 
duty and our business, while we sit here, 
to warn eur sovereign of his danger, and 


most luckily. It is our benumbing hand that 
hath put the Dutch ina palsy. After this in 
17381, a treaty of alliance was made between thé 
Emperor and us, to which the Dutch were ° 
brought to accede by the abilities ef a noble 
lord, {Chesterfield} by which we guaranteed 


| the emperor’s dominions and succession. Had 
this been done 10 years sooner, it had saved. 


millions. We were obliged by treaty to cem- 
municate thiy to France. But we broke that 
France took 
this il} : we were frighted, and resolved to breaks 
our treaty with the Emperor, to be well with 
Franee. Then they were both displeased, at 
last they made peace without us, and the 
Emperer connected himself with France. We 
broke the treaties of 1716, 1718, at the same 
In the matter of 
Poland, we encouraged Saxony and Stanislaus. 
After this we suffered the depredations of Spain: 


' then we made the Convention. “This, it was 
‘ said, was to gain time to prepare for war. But 
‘if that had been the truth 


you would not have 
disbanded your sailors, whom you have not got 
And the war hath been carried on in 


The administration is a large 


‘and said there was no principal person and 
‘ spring, I should be turned out. If one phy~ 
_sician cannot cure a fever, take another. Iam 


not fer appearing in any thing peevish or per- . 
sonal. i 

_what I shall propose: nor any serious and con- 
 siderate people here. 


o fereign court will find fault with 


2. In Domestic Afftirs I shall begin with 
1727. ‘Fhen the Sinking Fund became » 


great machine, and it hath produced 15 millions, 
‘which weuld bave paid 20 millions of debt. 


Here we were all to blame; but we were 
misled, and we may resent that. Indeed, 


above 9 millions bave been applied right: but 


in the same time you incurred 7 mitions new 
We have applied 5,400,000/. to the 
by this means they 
Monied 
people were unwilling to receive their munies : 
the landed people were unwilling to pay taxes: 


service of the year, and 


and so each deceived the other. We have 


borrowed upon a mere name of Sweets, 
§00,000/. They have not brought in 50/.; and 
if they are mot a good security the Sinking 
Fund must pay it. They may as well raise 
it from stones as Sweets. If the minister could - 
carry to the king the Speech which hath been 


read, and sey, This clause about the Sinking 
| 2 


( 
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to remove tweak or wieked.ecounégellors from 
about his throne. As.to. the parliamen- 
tary methods of removing a minister, I 
need not acquaint your lordships that they 
are of several kinds, and that all but.one 
tend to punish as well as-remove. -When 


Fund I drew and have followed it, all would 
be well. . But to say, the parliament broke in 
upon it! What, did. they overpower. you ? 
Did you not oppose it? Have you no weight 
with them? The Place Bill just come from 
the Commons says, there hath been undue in- 
fluence there. None of them contradicts it, and 
they know best. When persons of sueh a rank 
are turned out of the army in the beginning of 
a war, is not this as bad as attacking a mi- 
nister in the beginning of a war ?* The earl of 


Stairs did such services abroad as no man else. 


could have done, and I hope none will .ever 
have need. to.do again: Yet'we do not see him 
here, These things prove too much that some- 
thing must be done. And what difficulty can 
there be in pointing out the cause of all P 

S$. The method I shall propose'is not hard 


nor unparliamentary. The usage of parlia- 


ment is the law of the land. And .you must 
not measure parliaments. by. the 10 foot rule of 
the law. The law must be jmperfect frem its 
universality. A judge is Quamdiu bene se 
gesserit ;.and if he is convicted he may lose 
more than his.place. But there is an excep- 
tion unless by an Address of either House of 
Parliament. If a Judge is disliked so that 
| people will not bring causes before him, if he 

ath discharged Juries without cause, &c. 
would you not address against him? You must 
make precedents when the case requires it. 
There are two ways in parliament quite re- 
gular :. [Impeachment and Address. The first 
may extend a great way: that is a criminal 
process, and there must be proof. But re- 


moving from a place is.not punishing. If 


the generality of the people of all ranks think 
things would be better, were one obstacle re- 
moved, such a one is not fit to be continued. 
Our whole situation hath been foretold, and 
hath cebbetes accordingly. And I wish there 
bad not been the evidence there is to the nation, 
to all Europe. . If he could lead us out, J 
should be willing to let him to do it. I put 
no reason into the. Motion, because I would not 
do any thing offensive. 1 do.not mean a pro- 
secution. Commons may prosecute: we can- 
not.. 1 bequeath my fame to posterity,on this 
affair, Motion, — a an ‘ 
. “ That an humble Address be presented, to 
his majesty, to. advise. and beseech. him 
to remove sir. R. W, &c. from his presence 

__ and counsels forever,” . | 
Abingdon. Common fame is a ground for 
Impeachment, though I would not condemn 
aman upon it. 
complaints will produce. Universal poverty 
by unnecessary increase of expences : A large 


army kept; to conquer nobody but ourselves « 


One knows not what general | 
‘Spanish garrisons which were agreed in 1721, 


we proceed. by impeachment, by bill of 


attainder, or by bill of pains and penal- 
ties, the design js to punish as well as. ree 


move; but there is another way.of pro-. 
ceeding in parliament, which tends only, 


to remove the minister from the king’s 


neglect of our naval forge: one of our best 
ships reported. unserviceable: one of the best 
ship-builders in the world turned out [sir, 
Jacob Ackworth] to make way for an ignorant 
man: undue influence in elections: Instruc-, 
tions to Pool and Weymouth to turn out every. 


man that will not vote so and so. _ The general. 


discourse is, that the late Lord. Chancellor 
broke his heart for not being able to make a. 
Judge. Mr. Fazakerley is still at the .bar, 
Dr, Waterland died a Presbyter. Each ought, 
to acf in his own a babe and the people to be. 
at liberty to chuse their representatives. — 
Newcastle. What hath been said affects a, 
variety of persons alive and dead. An imperfect. . 
and partial account of things is made the, 
foundation of an unparliamentary, unprece-. 
dented, and dangerous resolution, without one, 
single fact contained in it, built upon the opi-; 
nion of one lord, different from what the House; 


.hath determined upon mature debate. Nobody. 


can make a full answer in one debate. The. 
noble lord was Jong upon Foreign Affairs, shert 
upon Domestic. . Their opiniun that the Qua-.. 
druple Alliance would not be executed, was the 
reason. why Spain and the Emperor agreed. 
There was a treaty concluded at Madrid ia 
1721, between England, France and Spain, 
without the knowledge of the Emperor, whilst. 
France and we. were. mediators between the 
Emperor and Spain, .in which we consented to. 
Spanish Garrisons, to restoring the ships taken. 
from Spain, éc. This might offend the Em-. 
peror: and we say we will consent to any al-. 
teration of the treaty that we can bring the ’ 
powers to.. The Regent in his declaration of, 


war says, he hath promised the restoration of. 
_Gbbraltar, and he engaged with Spain that he 


would never desist till it was procured. This a. 


“minister either did or should have known. 
‘Upon these things the Emperor concluded a. 


treaty with Spain, which the effect shews to 
have been an offensive one. The intelligences 
about it were not suggested here, nor came by, 


an intercepted letter. The Imperial minister | 


directed the proceedings of Spain absolutely at, 
the time of the siege of Gibraltar. The Dutch, 
had ‘nothing so much at. heart as the Ostend. 
Company. The Treaty of Munster excluded 
Flanders from trade to East and West Indies, 
and that of Vienna gives both. | | ma, 
Here the Proceedings of the. House re- 
lating to the Treaty of Hanover, 17th, 


 . Feb. 1726, [See Vol. 8, p. 509.] were, 
: rea eam ; a . . 6 
The treaty of Seville stipulated only the, . 


and. this was done with the Emperor’s consent, 


The second treaty of Vienna brought all right. ) 


- 


cp ee Mh | 


“o ee eee = 


- Vienna. 


‘ Now in this, no man was ever abler ; there- 
- fore his faults cannot be ascribed to want of 


N 
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counsels, without inflicting any real pu- 
wishment upon him, and that is, by an 
humble address to our: sovereign, that he 
would be graciously: pleased to remove 
such a one from his counsels. | - 

I believe, my lords, it will not be ques- 


Sir R: W. had no concern in the treat of Ha- 
gover, but concurring-afterwards. The Em- 


.. peror’s ministers were to blame for the treaty 


of Havover, and for what followed after that of 
They should‘ not havé begua the 
wars in Potand and Hungary, without knowing 
what their allies would do, -[t was entirely 
owing to the Emperor that he had not Sardinia 
and Spain for his friends. He would not hu- 
mour. them in some. punctilios, else the Spa- 
niard declared he would aot have joined against 
him ; and these peints he would have given up 
when;,it was too late. An accident happened 
at Dunkirk in 1722, by which the harbour 
cleansed itself insensibly to 1725.’.. What hath 
been said about Domestic Affairs is chiefly on 
the. wrong application of the Sinking Fund, 
which was approved by parliament. “As to 
the method of proceeding, God forbid that ever 
a judge should be addressed-ggainst without 
proof. -There hath been no precedent of the 
ia kind in either House, but in the.case of 

ishop Lloyd, when the Commons addressed 
the queen, to remove him from being Almoner, 
and this House declared that no person what- 
ever ought to be subjected to punishment with- 
out being heard, and desired her majesty not to 
jnflict any punishment on him without legal 
proof of some crime. _ The censure of' this’ 
House is a great punishment, and more will 
follow.- This is a House of Judgment, and 
eught not to judge without proof. In the other 
House, Common Fame is only a foundation 
for accusing to the king or the Lords. I have 
concurred in those matters which J have de- 
fended. Whais superior may possibly not al- 
ways be clear: and, I hope, whether superior 
or inferior, all will be punished when they do 
wrong. But every body is.to answer for him- 
self. I desire -no fault of mine to be excused, 
by the influence, authority, or advice of any 
man, - os | 
: Argyle. The parliament only can protect the 
king againstan evil minister, who hath pursued 
methods of self interest, till the king and-king- 
dom are brought into danger. , Had his admi- 
nistration been as good for the public as benefi- 
cial to. himself, still there is. one objection 
against them that would havejustified this Ad- 
dress; but it hath been as. destructive to the 
public as it hath: been ineonsistent with the 
constitution.. His. conduct of the Treasury is 
his natural province, and, indeed all his share. 


ability. I shall mention only two. This na- 
tion hath paid as mach in a time of peace un- 
der bis administration, as hath ever been paid 
hy ,any pation, whether under .a free or arbi- 


¢ 


Duty eat up o1 
They say this duty is to be mortgaged now. 
These officers are intended for other purposes. 


~ 
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tioned, that either House of . parliament 
may offer such advice to the crown by 
way of humble address; I believe it will. 
not be said, that it is unusual, or unprece- 
dented; and therefore I shall not trouble 
your lordships, with calling to your re- 


trary government; and is now as much in 
debt as when he. came into power. There- 
fore he hath managed wrong. The Civjl List 
is the. greatest that ever was known ; greater 
than that of any prince in Europe, not guided I 
hope by any body, I am sure not by me. And it | 
is some hundreds of thousands in debt, perhaps 
not less than half a million, and if it were but 
20/. in debt, is not that a proot of wrong ma- 
nagement? Not one man without doors, and 
very few of either House jn a private room, 
willdeny upon his honour, that he thinks money | 
bath been employed mar ees pravate pen~ 
sions to members of the House of Commons ; 
Treasury and Admiralty boroughs, &c. If 


‘every lord that believes these things would but . 
‘join for the Address, I should not fear being 


for once of the majority. Taxes are invented 
for bad purposes. The gatherers of the Salt — 
one half of what they receive. 


This gentleman’s administration in the army 
hath extended to putting in and putting out of- 
ficers. In treaties, others may have had some 
hand, but in the army, who else hath had any 
thing to do? ‘All the generals together hayenot | 
made ten officers. The fleet hath been much . 
upon the same foot. But the finances ofithave | 
been more abused,, The money that . hath 
been paid on account of the fleet within six or 
seven years, hath. been more than would have 
built the whole ; and. yet not one third of them | 
are now. fit for service.. The fact of hg foo 
and the Emperor agreeing to bring in the Pre- 
tender, I did believe, and.do not. The squadron 
to the Baltic was of no useto us, buttothe . 
same purpose as the money given away in | 
Sweden. Hosier’s Instructions have heen seen, 
and I hope there wiltnever be such again, He ‘ 
was to stop the galleons by persyasion.- The 
minister is answerable at the tribunal of God 
for-every. man that died at the Bastimentos, 
What, then, hath he to answer for? Our tleet 
came time enough to prevent the, siege of 
Gibyaltar. . The Spaniards began after this. to 
fetch the whole attirail for thesiege. Our,admi- 
ral saw this, and permitted them to go through 
his ships, and never fired till they had. begun 
hostitities, Why. did we send more than one | 
or two ships to carry Don Carlos? Why, the 
Spaniards insisted that we should humble our- 
selves. This fleet saw.the Spaniards in pos- 
session of our ground belonging te Gibraltar. 
For by the rules of war, we have.a right to ag 
much as our cannon can throw a. ball over. 
This was given up after notice taken of it here, 
though it takes away the use of our Bay. It | 
was an Article qf impeachment against the 


S : / 
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membrance any of the precedents that. 


miay be found in the journals of parlia- 
ment. I shall only take notice of the dif- 
ference between the methods of proceed- 
ing by impeachment, by bill of attainder, 
or bill of pains and penalties ; and this me- 


earl of Oxford, that he contrived to put Tournay 
into the hands of our enemies. Cabinet coun- 
selHors know nothing. But I have heard that 
this gentleman gave encouragement to the 
Emperor in the affair of Poland. And not as- 
sisting the Emperor, was owing to him also. 


_. Will the noble duke, and other lords in great 


offices, declare that they were of the same mind 
with him? But when we did resolve not to as- 
#ist the Emperor, why did we not get our own 
terms of Spain, who had injured us, and of 
whom we might have had any thing ? Yet we 
not only neglected this, but refused to send 
' treeps to assist the Portuguese ; and the Spa- 
thiards sent an insolent memorial full of mer- 
riment, telling that they could not believe you 
meant any thing by sendmg your fleet to 
Lisbon if you did send it. Could they have 
conquered us, we ought rather to have died 
with our swords in our hands, than have borne 
it. When you sent Haddock first, there were 
six adinirals older than he. Stewart had been 
infinitely discouraged for his behaviour at the 
time of the Convention, and was only sent 
to Spithead. Upon signing the Convention, the 
#ailors were disbanded after two months, and 
orders-sent to Haddock to return. It was im- 
mediately known the Convention would be 
broken. Geraldino told them bis master would 
hever give up Georgia or the Searching. 
. Why were not preparations then immediately 
tmade? Why was there no mere haste in 
- mising men? Vernon’s ships were bad. No 
force was sent after him, no troeps sent to Had- 
- dock. Generals not advised with about the 
present expedition. I never chose a service in 
my life, and would have gone upon the first in- 
timation. It was not offered to aby other 
general, but a man sent who had served only 
as a lieutenant colonel. The trooops sent were 
officered ina manner shameful to be named. 
A great part of them were the scum of the 
universe: many of them should bave had 
nurses sent with them. They might have 
sailed if they had been ready the end of Jaly. 
Ys soon as the Contention passed, orders were 
sent to Georgia to leave off work. Why did 
you not think of Georgia when you saw the 
war necessary ? Why not reinforce Oglethorpe. 
JA ship- with stores ordered to sail, Nov. 7, ley 
mear three months for want of a@ convoy. 
Dunkirk ought to be no harbour: not proper 
indeed to make war with France upon this. 
The engineers sent by the government, both 
dead and alive, were ignorant, and they never 
received any orders through the master of the 
ordnence. The Freach may re-fortify that 
harbour even in time of war, and asthe founy 


dations are not demolished, they may proceed 


thod of proceeding by way of humble ad- 
dress to the crewn. en we proceed 
by impeachment, by bill of attainder, or 
by bill of pains and penalties, some parti- 
cular criminal facts must be alleged, and 
there mast be some sort of proof of these 


apace. You ought not to surrender the 9th | 
article of the Treaty of Utrecht, which this 
gentleman hath done. For he hath permitted — 
the custom-house officers to clear ships fer the 
port of Dunkirk, and to receive custom froihk 
thence. as 

If my father or brother took upon him the 
office of a sole minister, I would oppose it as 
inconsistent with the constitution, as a bich 
crime, and misdemeanout. I appeal to your 
consciences whether he hath- not done this. 
Hath not every body applied to him in every 
thing? Each sheald have his department, and 
a council be held when any thing concerns all. 
A plain preof of his being sete minister is his 
being Treasurer. There is no first commis. 
sioner of the Treasury or Admiralty. If things 
can-be aseribed to him singly in the Treasury, 
they may every where. He hath turned out 
men lately for, differmy with him. A creat — 
Judge, whea it was pleaded that where different 
senses could be put upon words, the most fa- © 
vourable should be taken; answered riyhtly, 
that the court would eee what every man he 
England sees. Whois it hat, made officers 
in all offices? To whose house \doth every 
body that wants any thing ge twice a week, 
Clergy, Laity, &¢.P I sheuld require more 
proof tha’ most me where a mah was to suffer 
in life or estate: but removing a man is a dif- 
ferent thing. What hath he done to many 
persons? Hath not he advised the crown to do 
this mattet without proof, Sec.P This is being a 
sole minister indeed. The Petition of Rights 
says, nobody is to be questioned for what they 
say in parliament, in any courteof justice, &c. 
In the case of tord Halifax and others, even 
the House of Commons, who may impeach, havé 
taken this method uaboruwan when they had 
no mind to go so far as impeaching would carry 
them. My meaning is not to put out this man 
and see another in his place. The late Em- 

ror was undone by favorites. Henry 5 had 
ike to have been undone by a favourite Treas 
surer of the Exchequer, lord Scrope, who was 
not thought this prince’s friend in his father’s 
life time. The king gave him many things. 
He misled the king into negotiating. But 
when the king discovered him at last, he wes 
tried and condemned, and the first prince of the 
blood sat upon his trial. This is what the 
people of England expect now. ‘ Take away 
the wicked from before the king, and his throng 
shall be established in righteousness.” 

Hardwicke, C. There is not one reason as 
signed in the motion, nor any attempt of a pre~ 
vious resolution to build it upon. Facts ought 
to be stated, and proofs given, not legal proofs 
to be insisted on, but parliamentary evidence. 


~ 


we n-ne 
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facts; but when we proceed by way of 


° 


. applied the Sinking Fund. 
-Impute .as a crime, a proposal made by any 


_erted in the Jate war. 


address to the king, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to remove such a minister 
from his counsels, a general view of that 
minister’s conduct, a general view of public 
affairs, may afford just cause for such an 


But the way here taken is indulging every in- 
clination, every suspicion. This question con- 
cerns your lordships more thap the gentleman. 
Consider how far any inclination to wound bim, 
May wound yourselyes and your posterity.» 
t is impossible to judge maturely upon trea- 
ties without more materials. The treaties of 
Hanover and Seville have been approved iu 
the strongest manner by parliament. The 
Convention was approved in effect. The 
treaty of Vienna is allowed to have been a good 
one. We could do nothing about the ground 


‘adjoining to Gibraltar, unless we entered into a 


war upon it. Remonstrances have been made 
about Dunkirk with effect, in some degree. 
There hath been no year since the treaty of 
Utrecht, but vessels of some kind or otiier, 
It may have been to be 
ed that the Emperor had found more sup- 


~ and yet no fault in us that he did not. 


as it not the general opinion, that it was not 


advisable to enter into a war without the 


Dutch, who in the beginning made a neutral 
treaty? nor can their doing this be proved to 
proceed from England. 

As to Domestic Affairs: the legislature hath 
It is dangerous to 


person in padiiament. This is against freedom 
of debate. Undue influence is so general an 
expression, one knows not what to say to it. 
Such influence may arise from interest, hopes, 
‘fears, resentment, envy. This hath been im- 


_ properly called a time of peace for many years; 


and our debts arose from the strength we ex- 
This is the first time I 
ever heard that the Civil List was some hun- 
dreds of thousands in debt. If you will proceed 


Upon this enquiry, you may, without this 


- question. 
. Office, that itis none. Yet a noble Jord (Car- 


A sole minister is so illegal an 


-teret] says, Superior respondeat, which is lay- 


-Ing down a rule for a prime minster: whereas 


the noble duke was against any. In fact, there 


_ hath always been some person in peculiar con- 


fidence with the king, and there is nothing in 


this against the constitution. Before the law 
of Treason was reduced to a certainty, ac- 


: Croaching regal power was treason, snd every 


thing was called so, and parties and persons 
destroyed one another under this name. At 


‘ this rate the phrase of ministerial power will be 


capable of the same abuse. 
No proof of the allegations hath been 


- brought, but their notoriety. Now Common 
-Fame was never used for more than a ground 


of accusation. The House of Commons dis- 


Claimed their proceeding upon Common Fame 


against the duke of Buckingham. [See Vol. 
( VOL. XI. 
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address, and common fame is a. sufficient 
proof; for when no particular fact is in- 
sisted on, it is impossible to bring any par- 
ticular proof. This, my. lords, is the dif- 
ference; and the reason of this difference 
is very plain. When a man is to be pu- 


2, p. 52.] Lord Clarendon was run down ia 
the House of Commons, though an able and 
upright minister. Serjeant Maynard was 
against impeaching him upon Common Fame. 
See Vol. 4, p.370.] If felony appears to 

done, and circumstances make it probable 
that such a one is guilty,. he may be arrested 
upon fame. Adopt not those proceedings of 
other courts which have been most censured. 
Yet courts which proceed upon fame, inquire 
whether the fame hath not been industriously 
spread. 


- The method of proceeding is the most irre- ~ 


gular Ihave seen. It is a condemnation and 
branding a man to all posterity, wathout hear- 
ing or evidence. The Address against lord 
Halifax and others, in the House of Commons, 


was upon a Resolution, first, concerning the . 


matter of’ fact. [See Vol. 5, p. 1248.] This 
method was condemned in the case of the 4 
Lords impeached in king William’s time, by 
this House. The Commons first impeached, 
then voted an Address to remove, but not till 
théy had resolved upon the facts. This House 
voted an Address to the king, that. he would 
not inflict any punishment till they had been 
legally tried. They considered removing as a 
punishment. The House of Commons had con- 
demned bishop Lloyd, upon proof of the fact, 
and had voted an Address, &c. [See Vol. 6, 
p- 50.] But 19 Nov. 1702, this’ House re- 


solved to address and set forth, Fhat it is the © 
undoubted right of every subject to make his. 


defence, before he suffers any punishment, and 
therefore they desire the bishop may not be re- 
moved till he be found guilty by due course of 
law. Removal from offices and‘ from court, 
hath been part of a form of judgment, as in the 
Cases of lord Middlesex and lord Bacon, in 
Jac. 1. bee Vol. 1, pp. 1239, 1411.] The 
Answer of Car. 2. about the earl of Halifax was, 
that he did not find the grounds, for they men- 
tioned grounds, sufficient; but when any one 
was proved guilty by law, he would-not stop 
justice. Removing judges was considered as 
a punishment hy the legislature, and surely 
this would not be done without proof. There 
are some instances of such an Address from 
the House of Commons, as is now proposed, 
but.none from the House of Lords, which is a 
firm and stable body, whose proceedings are 
not so liable to fluctuate, but more regular and 
on a better foundation. Lord Clarendon gives 
it as their character, that they proceed delibe- 
rately upon matter of fact. This is a House 


of judicature, not accusation or presentment. 


When you deviate from that, you depart from 
your dignity, and may give an extrajudicial 
Opinion in q case that may come ip judgment. 


rs], | 


cd 
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nished, either in his person, his freedom, 


or estate, some crime, or criminal neglect, 
ought to be not only alleged, but proved 
by a legal proof, or by strong presump- 
tions; but as his not being employed in 
the king’s counsels neither affects his per- 


Perhaps the Commons are now turning this 
into a charge, aod you are in the meanwhile 
judging upon facts before they come to you. 
The 47th standing order directs, that all just 
means of defence shall be allowed. Thisin 
the nature of Appeals in parliament. One lerd 
might stand up, and appeal another for a high 
crime, and require the Lords to proceed to exa- 


Mination and judgment. This was found sub-. 


ject to great inconveniencies. There were 
many of these in the time of Richard 2, par- 
ties appealing each other as their power pre- 
vailed, and it ended in removing each other 
from the counsels and presence of’ the prince. 
Henry 4 abolished this as soon ashe came to 
the crown, and as it tended to partiality, all his- 
torians and Jawyers commend him for it. 
Many wise men have expressed their doubts 
about Bills of Pains and Penalties, and certainly 
a frequency of them would be bad. Yet they 
amit proofs and defence: whereas this is a 
' proceeding not only against the forms, but the 
.essence of justice; Jets in suspicion, imagina- 
tion, &c. Common Fame is often raised from 
enmity, credulity, libels. Things are often as- 
cribed in courts to one person, which come out 
_to be the doings of another. I desire not to be 
trusted with such a discretionary power as this 
would be. The only way to prevent its being 
yon own case, is to prevent its being at all. 
ake away the nccessity of proof and resent- 
ment, ambition, avarice, malice, every thing 
will be evidence. (This was a quotation from 
some lawyer.] This is an attempt to condemn 
the whole series of measures in the king’s 
reign, and part of his fathers: to eondemn se- 
_veral of the king’s Speeches, one of which hath 
been read for that purpose, and the proceedings 
_of three parliaments: to censure many persons 
who had more hand in many of these transac- 
tioys than the gentleman accused: and this 
ane a sally rather than a deliberation of one 
ay. 

Carlisle. The last impeachment in the Com- 
mons was only on common fame: and the opi- 


nion of the person now under consideration. 


was for it. Gibraltar was besieged, and the 
Emperor gave Spain no assistance; therefore 
he had not stipulated it. The affair of the 
Hawkers and Pedlars was a neglect of this 
. gentleman’s, who called it a pound of candles. 
The Excise Scheme. If a minister should 
propose giving the Land-tax anid other taxes for 
_7 years, his proposing it in parliament should 
not hinder me frem voting for such an Address 
asthis. There was a proposal for inquiring into 
the frauds in the Customs, which were pre. 


tended to be the foundation of the Excise | 


Scheme. Upon this the niinister conyened his 


_been for the honour of the public. 
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son, his freedom, nor his estate, therefore 
weakness alone, or a general bad charac- 
ter may be a good cause for removing him. 
A weak man 1s, certainly, in any country, 
very unfit for being in the king’s counsels : 
and, in a popular government, a man who 


friends and made a speech to them, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed, but nothing came of it; 
no one officer displaced nor one regulation 
made. [See Vol. 9, pp. 10, 154.] If this mo- 
tion is nut carried, he must be lett to bis own 
thoughts and the justice of an injured nation. 

Cholmondeley. For a man to say he was the 
sole adviser but perbaps out-voted, this is a mean 
subterfuge. This gentleman hath never prose- 
cuted any thing important without the concur- 
rence of the council, and what he hath Jone hath 
been since confirmed by parliament. The Com- 
mons will resent an attack upon a member of 
their House, who no way declines the strictest 
enquiry of parliament. Scipio and Hannibal 
were distressed by sedition, sir Thomas More, 
earl of Essex, sir Walter Raleizh. Such pro- 
ceedings do most honour to the persons attack- 
ed. He hath been a steady friend to liberty, 
never ill-natured, &c. and will yet rise superior - 
to any attempts of popular accusation. 

Westmorelund. When common fame amounts 
to a notoriety of facts such as nobody doubts of, 
you should not tie yourselves to the fetters and 
chicanery of legal forms. The minister hath 
assumed to himself the airs of a saucy master : 
hath treated with his usual buffoonery what the 
nation hath set its heart upon, and will take 
care the ill success which he foretold in the 
war shall come to pass. [He also touche: de- 
cently on the private bad example of this per- 
son, and wished he had a little hypocrisy. } 

Halifar. Every subject of England could 
speak in this case from what he teels. The 
satety of the nation and the crown depend on 
the determination of this question. No-one 
step in this gentleman’s administration hath 
Fach year 
hath furnished fresh causes of complaint. The 
dispute is between this one man ani the nation. 
Excepting those who depend on him, there are 
not 50 subjects in the kingdem but most ar- 
dently wish to have him removed, © Former 
parliaments have been under the pecuniary in-— 
fluence of this gentleman, who made the same 
thing a charge in the case of the treaty of 
Utrecht. [Concluded with a citation of ‘Tully 
against Verres. ] 

Bishop of Sarum. Hf this were considered as 
a matter of politics, what lords have said might 
be of weight, but not as a judicial thing. Rich. 
1, left the Regency to the bishops of Ely anil 
Durham. The first was deposed upen Articles 
against him, that he imprisoned the bishop of 
Durham and managed all himself.: In the 
next reign was the case of Hugo de Burgo,* 


* See State Trials, (edit. by Mr. Howell) Vol. 
1,p.13. ac is 
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has incurred the general odium of the 
people, ought not to be continued in the 

ing’s counsels, because the unpopularity 
of the minister may at Jast affect the throne 
itself, and render the people disaffected to 
their sovereign, © | . 


ETE eer eee -HeruRp. 


{of which I did not take an exact account. ] 
‘The Commons accused the duke of Bucking- 


' ham on facts: a multiplicity of places, &c. 


Every one who usurps what belongs not to him 
But there 
are many things in the king’s free will. Isa 
man to blame if the king ask hit alf these to 
give his opinion? You must accuse him of 
recommending improper persons, and that will 
constitute acrime. You may advise the crown 
‘to remove him, but you ought not to do it with- 
out reason. It would be very bad that our 
allies should know we think treaties good to 
make, which are bad to execute. When the 
Emperor had got Sicily, he would not grant the 
‘investiture of Parma to Don Carlos. Common 
fame is grown in Spain and Portugal into the 
Inquisition. You took away the oath ex officio 
which hath lamed the proceedings upon com- 
anon fame. But if you will proceed upon fame, 
you must purge the fame first from all malice. 

f fame is not supported by evidence there is 
an end of the proceeding. f was hard to find 
prosecutors. Therefore the civil magistrate in 
some cases in Germany and the Ecc'esiastical 
Courts here proceed upon common fame: but 
do not go on if they find no proof. The House 
.of Commons proceed upon fame because they 
.are a house of presentment, not definitive jydg- 
Rient. The essential rules of justice are the 
practice of all courts. To hear the person ac- 


cused belongs to all causes. When pope Cle-. 
- ment was to put down the Knights ‘Templars, 


he says, ‘ Quanquam de jure non possumus 
* tamen ex plenitudine potentiz dictum ordinem 


| ,reprobamus.’ By such proceedings you will 


sap the foundations of liberty. 
Bedford. When the troops raised in North 


- America came to Jamaica, they did not find 


sixpence to pay them: and the governor en- 
gaged his own fortune for it. Since October 
Jast, not the the least provision hath been suffer- 
ed to go from Ireland to Jamaica, though 
there is now a quantity lying ready. Suppos- 
jng a corrupt minister and a corrupt House of 
Commons, what can you do but that which is 


-now proposed? = 


Hervey, C. P. S.. You are arrogating the 
office of the Commons. Indeed you are de- 
bating whether justice shall prevail. You would 
be worse than the Inquisition, if you would not 
hear the ‘criminal. And if you did, you have 
ho witness to confront him. Four couusellors 
informed the Commons that they heard Lau- 


derdale say, that Charles 2d’s proclamations | 
were 


: equal to law, upon this there was an Ad- 
dress. If this gentleman be so bad, it is much 
he should never have thought of -an act‘of In- 
demnity. If tried by law he would be fonnd 


invulnerable as to every thing charged to day. — 
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I must therefore desire your lordships 
to take particular care to distinguish be- 
tween the method of proceeding against a 
minister by impeachment, by bill of at- 
tainder, or bill of pains and penalties, and 
the method of proceeding against a minis- 


Raymond. se 

Huversham. In 1679, Charles 2 declared 
he would never be governed by a single mi- 
nister any, more. — 


\ 


Berkshire. The lords against this motion | 


speak of their legislative and judicial eapacity, 


and forget that of counsellors. 
Hinton. o 6% 
Finlater. 


4 


Bathurst. The greatest part of the debate 


hath run upon a false footing, This isa motion 


-that arises from the request, the general de- 


mand of the people of England. Suppose a 
minister gets a House of Commons with 230 
placemen, besides pensioners and other de- 
pendants, what can you do but this? You are 
not to be judges; the king will judge whether 

our advice be good. The king may desire ty 

now your reasons. Give them as set forth to 
day. This gentleman hath not blundered but 
acted systematically to the ruin of the nation. 
There are things on your table that prove this. 
In the impeachment of the earl of Oxford it is 
charged, that he assumed regal power, as this 
gentleman hath done, and tbat he obtained the 
approbation of parliament to his dangerous 
designs. No Commoner ever before usurped 
the power this person hath done. A mischief 
is better than an inconvenience. And yetthere 
is no. great mischief to a. man in being removed, 


Llay. Vf lords were proceeding in any thing | 


that ever was called a form: of justice it might 
beborn. But this would be a perpetual infamy 
upon the House. No such thing was ever 
attempted in any country in the world. Will 
lords assume the regal power, and pardopevery 


body concerned but this gentleman? As far as — 


I have had occasion to know, there is nething 
of this single influence. With what decency 
or dignity will it come from the House that 
there is. No lord, to be sure, expects to come 
into any place by this motion. It isa disso- 
lution of the constitution, in which the king 
as the head hath his prerogatives: of these 
the chief is the executive power; and he must 
have the nomination of his servants, unless 
reason and evidence can be given against them. 


This is a preamble to usurping the nomination — 


of Officers. Let the voice of parliament prevail, 
and those of faction be silent. 


N.C. 89. Amongst whom duke of Feeds, 
earl of Oxford, bishops of Glocester, 
Oxford, Hereford. 

C.47. Amongst whom lord Romney. 

Coventry, ‘Foley, Brook, Darnley ‘did not 

vote. | —— 
Proxies N. C. 19. 
C. 12. 
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- ter by address only; because, if you do 
not take care to fix this distinction in your 
minds, you.may expect from me what I do 
not intend to give, and what the nature of 
the motion Iam to make, renders it not 
only urinecessary, but unfit for me to-give. 
Tam to move only for an humble address 
_ to his majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to remove a minister, I may say, 
the minister, from his counsels; and there- 
fore, it is both unnecessary, and unfit for 
. me, to charge that minister with any par- 
ticular crime, or to acquaint your lord- 
ships that I have, and am ready to pro- 
duce particular proofs against him. — If 
this were my intention, I should think it 
below my dignity, as a member of this 
House, to content myself with moving for 
an humble address; I should think it in- 
cumbent upon me directly to impeach, let 
the consequence be what it would. There- 
fore your lordships are not to expect, that 
IT am to accuse any minister of a particular 
crime, or that I am to tell you, that 1 am 
ready to bring proofs of what I allege 
against him. If I can- shew that the 
atfairs of Europe have been brought into 
the unlucky situation in which they are at 


present, by the conduct of this nation ; or 


Marlborough, Motion, 


* That an attempt to inflict Punishment upon 
any person without allowing him an op- 


abate of defending himself, or without 


roef of acrime, is contrary to justice, 


few and usage of parliament, and a high 
“infringement of the liberty of the Subject.”” 


Lovel. 


Argyle. 
Talbut. 


v. 2 The lords who havespoken for it, are in 
great places [ hope they will not be in- 
‘fluenced by them, I will not say of any man 
that he is not influenced by a place. | 
Cholmondeley. Such words will do no lord 
“any good, I do not desire they should be taken 
down, but hope the noble lord will guard him- 
self. It is wanting respect to the whole 
House. _ 
Lulbot. By the eternal G—, I will defend 
my cause every where—[But lords calling to 
order, -he reoollentea himself and made an 
‘excusé.]: 


Marlborough. 1 am not more influenced bya] 


place, than others by 


the hope of getting into 
place. oN | 


| 
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| question of this kind, 
| House upon the other ? 


'| Only on the contrary proposition. 
’ dial Po Whether the Church was in 


Should this motion go, it would be: 
observed how many in place support it, and: 


+ 
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if I can shew, that the distressed condition 
in which our people now are, is wholly. 
owing to our own conduct; either of thesé 
will be an argument that must, that ought 
at least, to prevail with every lord who is 
convinced, that this minister has been the 
principal, if not the sole adviser of that 
conduct. If the people be generally dis- 
satisfied with the late conduct of our 
pee affairs, and if that general dissatis- 
action be wholly directed against any one 
man in the administration, as our govern- 
ment is still, I hope, a popular govern- 
ment, it is a sufficient cause for this House 
to let his majesty know the character of 
his minister, by an Address to remove hima 
from his counsels. If there be any one of 
his majesty’s ministers that has usurped, 
or that even is generally thought to have 
usurped the ole power of directing all 
public affairs, and recommending to all 
public posts, honours and employments, it 
is our duty, at least, to address his majesty 
to remove such a minister, because such a 
one is inconsistent with the constitution of - 
our government. . 
Upon this question, my lords, it signi- 
fies nothing whether the general character 
the minister has gained, or the miscon- 


Abingdon. This question hath no relation to 
the last. Put the-previous ‘question upon it. 
Halifax. Every \ord’s indignation must be 
raised. There is not one single argument for 
the motion. It is an indecent reflection on this 
House. 5 | 
Shaftesbury. The previous question. | 
Aylesford. Where is there an instance of ‘a 
put by one part of this 


Hlay. It is no censure upon any lords, but 
here wasa 


anger. It was voted safe, and then voted, 


‘| That whoever went about to insinuate the con- 


trary, wasan enemy, &c. [This was 6th Dec. 
1705. But the whole question was put to- 
gether, That the Church is safe, and whoever, 
&e.] * [See Vol. 6, p. 506.] 

Argyle. This means a reflection; but we 
shall not be reflected on. | 

Carteret. The question is a truism: and if 
the previous question is not carried in the ne- 
gative, must pass nem. con. 

Previous Question. 


‘C. 81. Amongst whom duke of Leeds, 

N.C. 54. Amongst whom bishops of Ox- - 
ford, Glocester, Hereford, earl of ‘Oxfort, 
lord Foley, ‘Coventry. 


Bishops of Lincoln and Litchfield protested 
against both. aa 


‘House ‘rose a little béfvre one. 


a 
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duct he has been guilty of, has been 
owing to his weakness, or his wickedness ; 
for either is a sufficient cause for having 
him removed.: But I must observe, that 
till he is removed, it cannot be made ma- 
nifest by proper proofs, whether his mis- 
conduct, or his general bad character, be 
owing to his weakness or wickedness ; for 
artful ministers always act by tools and 
under agents, who, whilst their patren is 
in power, will never reveal the flagitious 
secrets committed by him to their charge; 
but as such men ere seldom faithful any 
longer than it is their interest to be so, re- 
move the minister once from the king’s 
counsels, put it out of his power to reward 
the wicked fidelity of his associates and 
tools, and the secret history of his dirty 
jobs’ will then begin to unfold itself, and 
may be made manifest by a legal proof. 
Suppose the king should be advised by a 
favourite minister to keep up a constant 
friendship and alliance with the greatest 
rivals and most inveterate enemies of his 
cotntry ; and that he should for this pur- 

ose sacrifice the interest, and forfeit the 

iendship of its most natural allies: whilst 
the minister is in power, this may seem to 

roceed from his weakness, or from his 
ignorance of the true interest of his coun- 


try ; but remove him from the person and. 


counsels of his sovereign, and then it may 
appear to have proceeded from his wicked- 
ness: it may appear that he was corrupted 
by the enemies of his country, or that 
‘he knowingly and wickedly sacrificed the 
interest of his country to some private 
view of his own: if he employed any one 
m transacting or receiving the bribe, if he 
‘ever was 80 free in conversation with his 
friends as to unfold the motives for his 
‘Misconduct, or the reasons why he gave 
auch wicked advice to his sovereign, some 
of them, either for conscience or interest, 
may be induced to discover the secret, 
when it is safe for them to doso; but 
whilst he continues solely to enjoy the ear 
‘of his sovereign, it can never be any man’s 
Interest to accuse hin, it will always be un- 
‘safe for a private man todo so; because the 
power of the crown will beemployedin blast- 
ng the credit, or preventing the effect of 
‘iis evidence ; and probably in making the 
punishment fall, hot dpon the guilty mi- 
‘nister, but upon the brave and honest ac- 
cuser.. The case of the earl of Bristol in 
‘king ‘Charles Ist’s time, may shew ow 
‘dangerous it is to accuse a favourite mi- 


hister, whilst he is in the aenith of his |. 


‘power ‘and interest at court. Nothing 
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could be more just than the accusation 
brought by that earl against the duke of . 
Buckingham, yet it produced an accusa- | 
tion of high treason Yom ‘that earl, in 
which the king himself was the’ accuser, | 
and his Attorney-General the prosecutor*. | 
This was a most terrible situation which 
that noble earl was brought into by his 
fidelity to his country and. his own honour ; 
and if the power of the crown had been in 
the same condition it is now, notwithstand« 
ing the heinousness of his charge against 
the minister, notwithstanding his full and 
well vouched’ defence as to the ch 
exhibited against him, he might, probably, 
have fallen a sacrifice to the resentment of 
that favourite minister. 

Thus, my fords, from the danger there 
is In accusing a minister, from the inspos- 
sibility there is of finding any legal proofs 
against him, whilst he continues in power, 
we may see the wisdom of our cohstitue 
tion, that has contrived a method for res 
moving him from the king’s counsels, with+ 
out subjecting any single man to the dans | 
ger of ministerial resentment, and without | 
making it necessary to have any particular 
proofs. According to this method, and | 
upon the motion I am to make agreeable 
thereto, your lordships are to form your 
judgment from the knowledge you have of 
our past conduct, and the -general view- 
you have of the present posture of our af- 
fairs, both abroad and at home. I am 
sure no man can say, that either the fo- 
reign or domestic affairs of this nation are 
at present in a good posture; ‘and those 
who have for so long joined with me in 
blaming many of our public measures, and 
in foretelling what would be the conse- 
quences of them, must, I think, join with | 
me in imputing our present unlucky situa- 
tion entirely to our own conduct, and con-: 
sequently to those, or to the minister, that 
has had the chief share in advising that 
conduct. For this reason, with regard to 
the motion. I am to make, I cannot doubt 


of having the concurrence of all those, 


who have joined with me in condemning - 


any of those measures that have brought 
‘us unto this distress: nay, I hope to have 
the concurrence of many of those, who 
have joined in approving most of our late 


measures; for though lords may be in- © 


duced to approve of a public: measure at 


the time it is transacted, either by the de- 
ceitful light in which it is represented by 
an artful minister, or by the false gloss 


* See State Trials, (edit. by Mr, Howell) 
Vol. 2, p. 1281, aa 


! 
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then put upon public affairs, yet when time 
and consequences clear up the truth, they 


' nay condemn‘ the measure they were 


formerly induced to approve; and, of all 
others, they have then the greatest reason 
to concur in addressing to remove a mi- 
‘nister, who has deceived them, as well as 


their sovereign. = * 


With regard to such of your lordships as 


_ + have; by your opinions in this House, con- 


demned many of our late measures, | 


should think it unnecessary to say any 


thing farther, in favour of the motion I am 
to make; but as there are many lords in 
this House, who had not an opportunity to 
consider, and give their opinion upon past 


_ measures, and as there are some, who ap- 


proved: most of them, in order to gain 


‘their concurrence, I think it necessary, 


and, I hope your ‘lordships will give me 
Jeave to examine the conduct of our pub- 


- lic affairs for 15 or 16 years past, in order 


to shew, that the present unlucky situation 
of affairs in Europe, and the present dis- 
tress of the people in this nation, are both 
owing to our own misconduct. The 
maxims established ever since the Revolu- 


- fen, and the maxims upon which both the 


Jate heavy wars were founded, have been, 
to prevent the increase of the power of 
‘France, to support and increase the power 
of the house of Austria, as a balance to 


that of France, and to prevent, if possible, 
an union between the kingdoms of France 
and Spain. That these were right maxims 


for this nation to pursue, must be acknow- 
jedged by the friends of. that minister, 
whose removal is to be the question I am 
to put to your lordships, because the chief 
reasons for ‘condemning the treaty of 
‘Utrecht, which that gentleman had a great 
share in, was on account of its leaving too 
much power in the crown of France, and 
one of the branches ef the house of Bour- 
bon in possession of the monarchy of 
Spain; and the only reason we had for 


concluding the treaty in 1716, by which 

the island of Sicily was given to the empe-: 
_ ror, and in which that gentleman had like- 
‘-wise a great share, was because the treaty 


ef Utrecht had not given a sufficient power 
to the house of Austria in Italy. This, I 
say, was our motive for concluding that 
treaty, which was perhaps the foundation 
of all our broils with Spain ever since that 
time; and this motive prevailed, though 
we had then no immediate cause to be 
:afraid of the power of France, or of an 


union or confederacy between France and 


Spain; because by the late king of France’s 
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death, and the: duke of Orleans getting. 
the government of that monarchy into his 
hands, the French nation was divided into 
two powerful factions, and a great distrust 
established between the courts of France 
and Spain. | a 
Now, my lords, if these maxims are such — 
as this nation ought to pursue; or ought 
ever since that time to have pursued ; and 
if I can shew, that they have, every one of 
them, been departed from, aud that the 
present untoward state of affairs in Europe, 
as well as the present distressed condition 
of this nation, are both owing to this de- 
parture, ney it must be allowed, that our 
conduct has been directed by weak coun- 
sels, or something worse. By the regent’s 
death, and the government of France’s 
coming into the hands of the duke of Bour- 
bon, a mutual confidence seemed to be 
restored between the courts of France and 
Spain, and this ought to have put us upon 
contriving methods to interrupt or diminish 
that confidence; but so far from it, that 
we refused to take advantage of the most 
favourable accident that could happen for 
this purpose. By the French court’s send- 
ing back the infanta of Spain, this mutual 
confidence was not only broke off, but an 
enmity established between the two courts, 
which might have been rendered perpetual 
and implacable, if we had made the proper 
use of that accident. The court of Spain 
resented so highly the affront, that they 
would no longer admit of France as a me- 
diator at the congress of Cambray, for ad- 
justing the differences between them and _ 
the emperor. They offered us the solé 
mediation, and it was very much the inte- 
rest of this nation to have those differences: - 
adjusted in an amicable manner, and to © 
have a perfect good correspondence re- 
stored, and the ancient alliance revived, 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid ; 
but, I do not. know how, a maxim then . 
begun to prevail amongst our ministers, 
that we ought not to do any thing that 
might disoblige the court of France; and 
I must observe, it was at that time, a cer- 
tain hon. gentleman began to have the as- 
cendant in all our counsels. For this rea- 
son, we refused to accept. of the sole me- 
diation offered us, both by the court of 
Madrid, and that of Vienna, or to inter- 
fere between them, without the assistance 
of the court of France. ae eee 
Thus, my lords, we neglected the best 
opportunity that could have offered, for 
establishing the system of affairs in Europe, 
upon that footing which is the most happy 
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for this nation; but providence:atoned for 
this neglect, and would have done it for 
us, if we had not, by a most.unaccountable 
fatality, counter-acted this new interposi- 
tion of providence. The court of Spain 
was so much irritated against France, that 
they resolved, at any rate, to be reconciled 
with the court of Vienna, and when they 
found they could get no mediators, these 
two courts began a correspondence be- 
tween themselves, which ended in a treaty 
of peace concluded at Vienna the 30th of 
April'1725, and a treaty of alliance and 
guaranty concluded the next day at the 
same place. This, my lords, was the very 
thing we ought to have wished for, the 
very oe France had to fear. It was the 
Interest of Britain toaccede tothisalliance, 
and we were invited to do so: it was the 
interest of France to break this alliance, 
fo prevent our acceding to it, and to re- 
-concile themselves with the court of Spain, 
if possible. These ends they accomplished; 
but what is most surprizing, they not only 
‘prevented our accession to this alliance, 


- but they made us their instrument for re- 


‘conciling themselves to the court of Spain, 


- and for creating a new difference between 


- the courts of Vienna and Madrid. For 


‘ 


‘this’ purpose, they made us believe, that 
a secret treaty had been concluded between 


- Spain and the emperor, by which these two 


. ‘powers had agreed to set th® Pretender 


‘upon. the throne of these kingdoms, to take 
- Gibraltar from us, and to destroy our trade 
both in Spain and the Indies. 


I say, my lords, the French made us 


‘believe this; for I am thoroughly con- 
‘vinced, it was all a forgery; and I am 
convinced, the forgery was first contrived 
‘in France. But suppose the fact had been 
true: was it in the power of the emperor 
and Spain to carry any of these stipulations 
into execution? was it in the power of 
‘both, joined together, to hurt this nation 
either in its trade or possessions? what 


, then ought we to have done? we ought 


to have despised it; and when these two. 
powers had found that they had been mis- 
guided by some of. their ministers, and 
‘advised to concert schemes, which both, 
joined together, could never put in execu- 
tidn, they would have been glad to recon- 
‘eile themselves to this nation atthe expence 
‘of those who had put them upon forming 
such chimerical projects. We had not, 
therefore, the least occasion to seek for 
‘allies, in order to defend us against these 
-‘4wo powers, or to attack either of them, 
‘unless they had attacked us. But this 
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would: not have answered the ends of the 
French court, and therefore, by means of 
this bugbear they prevailed on us to join 
in an alliance with them by that most fatal 
treaty of Hanover. Still this was not 
enough: the politic court of France saw, 
that the emperor was a proper ally for de- 
fending Spain against an attack from them, 
but a very improper and useless ally for 
defending Spain against an attack from us. 
For this purpose they knew, that they 
only were a proper ally for Spain, and in 
order to convince the Spanish court of this, 
it became necessary to prevail with us, to 
make some sort of an attack upon Spain. 
How to do this, one would think, might 
have ols Pig a little difficult even for the 
court of France. 

bad as it was, was only a defensive treaty: 
we were not thereby obliged to begin the 
attack. What was then to be done? 

My lords, the consequence is really 
amazing: they persuade us, that the em- 
peror and Spain were cettainly to. begin 
the war, as soon as the latter got their 
treasure home from the West-Indies, and 
that therefore it was necessary to send out 
one squadron to prevent the Spaniards 
from making an invasion upon us, and 
another to prevent their getting their trea- 
sure home from the West-Indies. As the 
French have ships of war as well as we have, 
it was natural for us to desire the French 
to join with us in these expeditions; but 
as they had a mind to make us quarrel with 
Spain, without their having any hand in 
the quarrel, they got us to take the whole 
of the naval expedition upon ourselves, 
under pretence that they were to’ make 


preparations by land; and accordingly we' 


sent, at a great expence, two powerful 
squadronsto sea, one to the coasts ‘of Spain, 
and another to the West-Indies, which the. 
Spaniards-looked on as a real attack, and 
immediately began hostilities against us. 


The treaty of Hanover, 


However, as the French had no mind that , 


we should hurt Spain, or get any advantage 
to ourselves, both our squadrons had orders 
not to make any real attack upon Spain ; 
nay, even after the Spaniards had begun 
hostilities against us, and actually besieged 
our town of Gibraltar, our good allies the 
French would neither assist us, nor allow 
us to commit any hostilities against the 
Spaniards. _ - 

Our squadrons, my lords, were only to 


prevent an invasion, which I am sure wae 


never. intended ; and by obstructing’ the 


arrival of the Spanish treasure, to prevent: 


a war, which | am confident was never de- 


v 
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signed. By this means, however, the 
French accomplished what they had in 
view. The court of Spain was in great 
distress for want of their treasure, and they 
saw themselves unable tohurt us. By this 
they were convinced, that it was absolutel 

necessary for them to be reconciled wit! 
the court of France, in order to prevent 
’ their being thus insulted by us; and this 
prevailed on them to forgive an affront 


which otherwise they. never, perhaps, 


would have forgiven. Assoon as this was 
done, the French became mediators for 
reconciling the differences between Spain 
and us, which they themselves had raised; 
but this was not out of any good-will to us: 
it was to lead us into another snare by 
making us joint instruments with them in 
causing a new difference between Spain 
~and the emperor. By the quadruple alli- 
, ance it had been provided, that 6000 Swiss 
or neutral troops, should be introduced 

into the strong places of Tuscany, Parma, 
and Placentia, in order to secure the even- 
tual succession of those duchies to the 
- queen of Spain’s eldest son. This the em- 
peror had agreed to, and the queen of 

Spain was satisfied with; but after the 

French had by our means, as I have shewn, 
fully reconciled themselves to the court of 

Spain, and. had become mediators between 

that court and us, they persuaded her ca- 

tholic majesty to insist, in her negociations 
with us, that instead of neutral troops, 6000 
- Spanish troops should be introduced into 
the strong places of Tuscany, Parma, and 
Placentia. As this was an article we had 
nothing to do with, as it was an article 
which we knew the emperor would not 
willingly agree to, and consequently, would 
raise a diflerence between him and Spain, 
it is surprizing, we should allow it to be 
mentioned in eny negociation between 
Spain and us; yet so prevalent was the 
influence of the French upon our minister, 
.that he not only allowed it to be men- 
tioned in the negociation, but agreed to its 
being made an express article in the treaty 
-of Seville; and for the performance of this 
article, we became sureties jointly with 
France; that is, my lords, we engaged to 


join with Franceand Spain in a war againat. 


the neil 3 and this we did without any 
sort necessity, without obtaining any 
one advantage for ourselves. | 
. The emperor foresaw the danger of ad- 
a¢itting Spanish troops into those places ; 
nay, it was foretold in this House when 
-that treaty was under our consideration ; 
aod for this reason the emperor would by 
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no means consent to it, unless we should 
become guarantees of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, without any condition or restriction. 
This we were obliged to agree to, in 
order to get out of the labyrinth we had 
led ourselves into, and a treaty for this 
purpose was concluded between the em- 
peror and us at Vienna, in the year 1731, 
without stipulating any one advantage for 
this nation, or so much as a tariff or treaty - 
of commerce between this kingdom and 
the emperor’s dominions in ltaly and 
Flanders, though our trade to both these 
places wanted much to be regulated, and 
the latter has since furnished our minister 
with a pretence to pension some of his 
friends, under the title of commissaries 
to settle that tariff. This treaty at Vienna, 
however, I. shal] not find fault with: the 
greatest fault was its being delayed too 
long : if we made it with a design to-per- ° 
form it, I shall allow it was a right measure ; 
but by what happened soon after, I sus- 
pect, that some amongst us had no inten- 
tion to perform this guarantee, even at the © 
very time it was agreed to ; and for justi- 

fying my suspicien in this respect, I must | 
turn to the other side of Europe. At the 

very time we concluded this treaty of 
Vienna, Augustus the late king of Poland 

was in a bad state of health, and the no- 

bility of Poland, as well as the neighbour- » 
ing powers, were beginning to think of a 
new election. Every one foresaw, that 
the contest would lie between the electeral 
prince of Saxony, son of the then king of 
Poland, and Stanislaus, father-in-law to the 
king of France ; and if we were serious in 
our guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
it was easy to see which side we ought to 
take in this contest. It was easy to ‘see, 
that it was our interest to oppose, as much 
as was consistent with the liberties of 


Poland, the election of Stanislaus. Whe- 


ther we did so or not, does not yet appear, 
for the parliament was denied the hberty 
ofseeing any papers or instructions re- 
dating to that affair ; but if credit is to be 
given to common fame, we shewed great 
regard to the court of France in this par- — 
ticular, as well as every other. Never- 
theless, the court of Vienna did their duty ; 

they made all the interest they could - 
against the election of Stanislaus, without 
encroaching in the least upon the liberties 
of Poland. The Muscovites, indeed, went — 
alittle farther, because the republic 0 
Poland was obliged by treaty with them, — 
never to chuse Stanislaus, and therefore 

they opposed his election by force of arms. 
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__ -This gave a pretence to France, in comi- 
junction with Spain and Sardinia,. to ‘at- 


tack the Emperor in the year 1733. Our 
joining the emperor in this war would, in 
all human probablity, have entirely cast 
the balance, and by .the event, we might 
have repaired all the faults and oversights 


that were committed in the negociations 


and treaty of Utrecht; but we remained 
idle spectators, and by this our. inaction, 
the power of the house of Austria was di- 
minished, the power of France increased, 
and the whole system .of . Europe turned 
upside down; which to me -is an evident 


proof, that those who had the direction of 
‘ our counsels, had no intention to perform 
‘the stipulations they entered into by the 


treaty at Vienna in 1731 ; and if they had 
not, it was a downright betraying of the 
emperor : it was, by a treacherous promise, 
mever intended to be performed, lead- 


ing him in to consent to the introducing of 


troops into Italy, which he was sure, 
would be employed against him the 
very first opportunity, as they accordingly 
were within two years after. What dis- 
honour this brought upon the nation, what 
distrust it begot among those whe are our 
natural allies, what injury it did to that 


| ag of affairs in Europe,-which it was 
? 


8 
the interest of this nation to support, I 
need not explain to your lordships. 

That this system is now almost entirely 
overthrown, is evident to every one who 


considers the present circumstances of 


Europe ;. and that this overthrow is owin 
entirely to our conduct, 1 have, I thin 
demonstrated. My lords, it is owing to 


_ our' having been in French leading-strings, 


ever since a certain hon. gentleman began 
to have. the ascendant in all our counsels, 
and in the conduct of our public affairs. 
If by this conduct, if by sacrificing our 
allies, and re-uniting the two branches of the 


house of Bourbon, we had got great ad- 


vantages for ourselves, it woul be some 
excuse for this unaccountable conduct ; 
but:so far otherwise, my lords, that during 
this whole period, and notwithstanding the 
many signal services we have lately done 
to the House of Bourbon, we have been 
sacrificing our trade and navigation to the 
manufacturers of France, and the pirates 
of Spain. The French have, during this 
whole time, been improving their trade, 
and their manufactures, at the expence of 


. ours; and the Spaniards have been plun- 


dering our merchants, and interrupting 

our navigation, under the most unjust and 

ridiculous pretences, both in the American 
(VOL. XI.j 
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and Mediterranean seas; without our sti- 
pulating any thing in: favour of our trade, 
or. manufactures, from the former ; and 
without our obliging the latter to ackstow- 


ledge our just rights, disavow their unjust 


clatms, or make satisfaction to our injured 
merchants and seamen ; notwithstanding 
the many acts, preliminaries, conventions, 
and other sorts of treaties, we have con- 
cluded with these two powers; and the 
great expence we have put ourselves to, 
solely for their service. ° 


In short, my lords, upon a general view | 


of our conduct, with regard to Foreign Af- 
fairs, it appears so unaccountable, and the 
consequences now shew it to have been so 
destructive, that it is hardly possible to 
think it altogether owing to weakness ; 
and if the truth were known, which never 
can as long as the same ministers continue 


in power, and have the disposal of all pub- 


lic honours and favours, something worse 
than weaknese, might, perhaps, be made 
appear by legal proofs. This, however, I 
shall not aver nor insist on; but to doubt 
of the. weakness of this conduct, or to de- 
sire that this weakness: should be made 
appear. by legal proofs, is the same with 


7 


doubting. or desiring proofs of the parts — 


being equal to the whole, or of the sun’s 
shining, when our eyes are dazzled with 
his beams. Let us new examine what ef- 
fect this conduct has had upon our de- 
mestic affairs. If we had made the proper 
use of those providential accidents. that 
occurred, for establishing a good corres- 
pondence between the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna, and, of course, a sort of dis- 
trust between the courts of France and 
Spain; if we had not defeated the effect 
of those accidents by our following the 


counsels of France, it is more than pro- 


bable, I think, it is certain, that we should 


have had no oceasion to keep: up dange- 
rous armies, or fit out expensive squadrons. . 


Ten or twelve thousand regular troops, 


and a few guard-ships, as asecurity against — 


any sudden attack, would have been the 
most we should have had occasien for; 
and this expence, the malt-tax, and the 
land-tax at two shillings in the pound, 
would have been sufficient to answer. If 
we had reduced the publie expence within 
these bounds, we should have been able 
to pay off a great part of our old debt, 
without contracting any new; and. might 
have abolished a great many of those taxes 
which lie heavy upon poor labourers and 
manufacturers, and which, consequently, 
enhance the price, and. thereby prevent. 
[32] | 
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‘the sale of our manufactures at all foreign | in the war, we took care to have a share | 
markets; As Spain would have had a cen- | in the expence, by. making great warlike 
tinual dependance upon, and a close cor- | preparations.. In short, for these fifteen 
‘responderice with thig nation, they would | or sixteen years past, we have missed no 
not haveattempted to make such encreach- | pretence for putting ourselves to an extra- | 
ments upon tis as they have done; for we | ordinary charge, as if we had thought, 
may observe, that their insults and en- | that the worst thing we could do, was to 
_croachments upor us, have always borne | pay off our debts, or ease our people of - 
@ proportion to the correspondence sub- | their taxes: when any of our. neighbours 
sisting between them and:France: our | came to an agreement, we were to raise 
South-Sea Company would have met with | armies, and fit out squadrons, in order to 
- no interruption in their trade to New-| make them fall out; when any of our. .. 
Spain; nor would the sale of our manufac- | neighbours fell out, we were to raise 
tures have been interrupted and discou- | armies, and fit owt squadrons, in order to 
raged, as they have been, both in New | make them.agree: when we were engaged | 
and-Old-Spain. And the certain conse-| in negociations, we were to keep armies — 
quence of'all this would have been, an | and squadrons in pay, in order to render 
utter impossibility for France to improve | those negociatians effectual: when our. 
and increase her manufactures, especially pk, la ended in a treaty, we were 
those of wool; which would have ‘been a | to keep armies and squadrons im pay, for 
more effectual step-to thie clandestine ex- | enforcing the performance or observance 
portation of our wool, than any other me- | of that treaty; and when ne other pre- 
thod we can contrive. For if we could | tence could be found, whea the tranquil- 
work up woollen manufactures as cheap as | ity of Europe seemed to be perfectly 
they can do in France, we could sell them | established, we were to keep armies. on 
eheaper at all markets, because we have | foot, because, when our neighbours had 
the wool cheaper, which would prevent | no quarrel amongst themselves, they had 
the sale of their manufactures at any fo- | the more leisure to think of invading us. 
reign market, nay; even in their own mar-| This, my lords, has been our conduct 
kets at last, by the clandestine running of | with respect to domestic affairs, and the 
eurs in upon them; and if they could sell | consequence is, that our public debts are — 
no woollen manufactures, they would nei- | now very near as great as they were at the 
ther be at. the paims, nor expence, to steal | end of the last heavy war: if we have paid 
our wool away from us. off with one hand, we have contracted near 
All: these consequences, my lords, the | as much with the other; and no one tax _ 
court: of France were fully sensible of; and | that was jmposed during the war, has 
therefore they made it their business to | either been taken off, suspended, or dimi- - 
re-unite themselves as soon as possible with | nished, except one moiety of. the land tax, 
the court of Spain, to create breaches be- | and the salt tax for one year. It is this, - 
tween Spain and us, and between Spain | my lords, that has given the French such | 
andthe emperor, and to make us put our- | an advantage over us with regard to trade 
selves to an extraordinary expence upon | and manufactures. It is this that keeps 
every occasion. All this they have, fatally | the interest of money at a higher rate, and: 
for u8, succeeded in; but it is very sur- | private credit at a lower ebb in this coun-. 
izing, that, in every step, they should | try than in any trading country in Eurepe; 
ve been able to make us their toels for | and it is this that has rendered our people 
our own undving. After our being drawn | generally discontented, which discontents - 
in to the treaty‘of Hanover, as I have men- | have been very much heightened by the _ 
tioned, we immediately put ourselves to | severe and oppressive laws that have been: 
the expence of augmenting our. army, 
which was before too numerous ; of taking 
foreign troops, and foreign princes, into 
our pay; and of fitting out costly, but 
. useless squadrons. When Den Carles was 


that have been attempted, under pretence: — 
of their being necessary for collecting the: . 
public revenue. The excise scheme alone 
was cause sufficient for all the discontents - 
to be sent-ta Italy, we put ourselves io the | that have since appeared: i¢ was such an-. 
expence of sending a powerful squadron | attempt upon our liberties as could net but. 
to the Mediterranean, to: pay that prince | give a general alarm to a free nation; and 
- the compliment of. conducting him in | it was. resented accordingly by the people. - 
triumph thither. When the emperor was; We may remember how the author of it. - 
attacked ix 1733, though we toek no share | was treated..at most of the cities and be-.- 


we 
v 


enacted, and the more essive schemes. 


4 


that deficiency. 


~~ eouneil, and the 
his other councils have neglected to give 


- ter may be 
. reaching the ears of bis master, by means 


“ every step of his conduct since that time 
_ riveted himself in the hatred of the people, 
{ mear those who are not immediately in 


_ fore I shall confine myself to our late ma- 


. easioned between Spain and .the emperor ; 
_ put that was far from being the only one. 
_ . he-‘Spaniards had befere then set up their 


‘board which they were pleased to cail con- 


_ the-two nates by the Convention, signed 
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reughs in the kingdem. Whether that 
attempt proceeded from weakness or 
wickedness, 1 shall not determine; but the 
minister that patronized it ought imme- 
diately to have been removed from his ma- 
jesty’s councils, in order to shew the peo- 
ple that his majesty no way favoured such 
a barefaced attempt upon their’ liberties ; 
and if none about his majesty has yet ad- 
vised him to remove euch an : 
such a hated minister, we ought to supply 
Your lordships in ‘this 

House are his majesty’s great and chief 
, when you find that 


him proper advice, it is your duty, it is 


' your busmess, when assembled here, to 


supply that neglect. A sole prime minis- 
able to prevent the truth’s 


of any-of those he suffers to have free ac- 


cess to his person; but, I hope, no minis- 


ter will ever be able to intimidate your 
lordships, or prevent your speaking de- 
cently, freely, honestly and ‘sincerely to 
your sovereign. 


-If in a free state, no unpopular minister. 
ought te be allowed to continue in the | 


king’s councils, er about bis person, I am 


sure the motion 1 am to make, ought te 
bave been the resolution of this House, 
the véry next session after. the excise 


scheme was rejected; but your lordships 
were willing, perhaps, to indulge the 


people by his future conduct. Has he 
done so, my lords? Has he not, almost in 


bis-‘pay, or in expectation of: soon being 
so? It wowld be too tedious, my lords, to 
mention all the weak and unpopular parts 
‘of his conduct since that time, and there- 


nagement with regand to Spain. i have 
already shewed the weakness of the treaty 
‘of Seville, with regard to the breach it oc- 


etence to-a right of searching our shi 
a the American seas, and confiscating ‘in 
‘and cargo, if they found any goods on 


graband. In purauance of this right, they 


had confiscated several of our: merchant 
a@rips, after peace was. vestored between 
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at the Pardo, March 6, 1728. . Gur mer. 
chants, after having ied in vain to our 
minister, made their application to parlia- 
ment in 1728, and plainly pointed out td 
him, what we ought -te -insist on from 
Spain, yet all he desired, or at least ob- 
tained by the treaty of Seville, was a re- 
.newal of former treaties, though he knew, 
that, under the colour of those treaties, 
the Spaniards. had set up this very right ; 
and with regard to the depredations that 
had been committed, he contented him- 
self with stipulating to have them referred 
te commissaries of ‘each side, whe were to 
assenible at the court of Spain, and had 
three years to make their report; by which 
our minister got an opportunity of obliging 
some of his friends with pensions, and the 


Spaniards got an opportunity not only pf 


contiauing their depredations, but of rob- 
bing us of that money which our commise 
saries, their clerks and servants, were 


obliged to spend in the dominions of Spain, — 


These oversights, lords, might, per- 
haps, have proneeded om weakness ; ‘but 
it 1s impossible to suppose, that what fol- 
lowed could proceed fram weakness alone. 
The Spaniards continued their depredar 


thereby shewed the meaning they put upor 
those treaties that had been renewed 
the treaty af Seville: and they made suc 
trifling work with eur. commissaries, that 


| before the year 1733, every one saw we 
. patron of that scheme, with an opportu- ; 
‘ nity of. regaining the goed will of the 


could expect no reparation for what was 
passed, ner security in time to come, but 


free navigation in the American seas, 

the right we had to carry what gaods we 
pleased from one part of our own dom#i- 
nions to. another, was.a point that could 
admit ef no discussion: it was a plain, 
simple question we were to put to the 
Spanish court, Will you admit of this right 
arno? If they denied it, if they shuifed, 
the immediate: consequence should have 
been a declaration of war: They did not 


| shuffte: they in a manner expressly denied 


it: they not only insisted upon, but exer- 


every British ship they’ met with in the 
American seas, and to seize and confiscate 
‘ship and eargo, if they found on board 
any of these geods they were pleased tea 
call -contraband. This was the state of 
affairs between the two nations when the 
Spaniards attacked the emperer in Italy. 
Ought we nat, for our own sake alone, so 
have Jaid held of that oppertunity for de- 
darog war against Spain? 


tiens with as. much vigour as ever, and | 


by foree of arms. The right we had toa. 


cised the right they had set up, ta search - 


en the con- 


oN 
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trary, we continued to negociate about a 
oint which could admit of no negociation; 
and though it. was evident, that if we al- 
lowed the French and Spaniards ‘to pre- 
scribe terms to our old ally the emperor, 
it might very probably be in their power 
afterwards to prescribe terms to us, yet we 
let slip this oppor eunity ; we continued to 
suffer patiently the insults and injuries that 
were put upon us by the ‘Spaniards: we 
continued to negociate, and by so. doing 
ave up the point in question. Nay, my 
ords, the very papers upon our table shew, 
that either our minister and those he em- 
ployed did not understand the point in 
question; notwithstanding the clear light 
it had been put .in by the repeated appli- 
cation of our merchants; for after having 
seen how little care had been taken of them 
in the treaty of Seville, they had applied 
again to parliament in the year 1730. I 
say, my lords, the papers upon our table 
shew, that either our minister and his 
_ under agents did not understand the point 
in question, or-wickedly gave it up; for 
when they complain to the Spanish court, 
as they do in‘some of their memorials, of 
the Spaniards carrying clandestinely some 
pieces of eight on board our merchant 
ships, and then seizing them for having 
such goods.on board, they admit, that if 
those goods had been found on’ board, 
without having been. first clandestinely 
carried there, it would have been a just 
cause of seizure. - 8 
__ But my lords, this of giving up.the right 
of this nation, and of mankind, by nego- 
' ciation, was not enough for our minister ; 
he was resolved to give .it up by treaty, 
which leads me to consider our late Con- 
vention with Spain. By our continuing to 
negociate, and to suffer, the Spaniards 
grew at Jast so insolent and rapacious, that 
our merchants were forced to apply a third 
time to parliament in the year 1738, and 
the resolutions of both Houses thereupon 
were so strong, that our minister found, 
something must be done: A new treaty 
must be obtained, or a war must be de- 
clared. Upon this, what did he do? He 
put the nation to a great expence: He 
amused the people with warlike prepara- 
tions ; but this. was not done, as appeared 
afterwards, to obtain repration; or to 
force the Spaniards to acknowledge . our 
andoubted rights, or disavow the claims 
they had so unjustly set up. It was done 
with a view only to gbtain a new treaty ; 
and after he had negociated a whole sum- 
yner, at the wc ai of 4 or 500,000/. ex- 
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traordinary to the nation, he by treaty ac- 
cepted of 27,000/. I can call it no more, in. 
fall satisfaction-for all past depredations, 
damages and insults; and what was. still 
worse, he expressly gave up the freedom 
of our navigation in the American seas, by 
referring it to be regulated by plenipoten- 
tiaries. This, I insist, my lords, was ex- 
pressly giving it up; for what, could our 
plenipotentiaries. say to the Spanish upon’ 
this subject? They could not say, we will 
admit of no regulations in a case which is 
expressly referred to us to be regulated ; 
and ifthey had admitted or agreed.to any 
regulations, our navigation could no longer ~ 
have been called free. ia 8 
Upon this, my lords, upon the first view 
of this Convention, the. spirit of this nation 
began. to appear, and to exert itself in such 
& manner, as convinced our minister that 
even he, notwithstanding his unparalleled 
power, durst no longer venture to trifle 
with the honour, the trade, the navigation, 
and the rights of his country. Thus, by. 
his own misconduct, and by that alone, he 
saw himself reduced to the necessity of — 
coming to an open rupture with Spain, at 
a time when the affairs of Europe were in 
the most unhappy situation for ee 
dom. Spain at ‘that time in a close alli- 
ance with France: the power of the house 
of Austria very much diminished by the 
late war, and. by his conduct. brought 
under a sort of dependence upon the court 
of France: the Dutch not at all inclined to 
join with us in any warlike schemes; and 
the kingdom of Sweden entirely governed 
by French councils. In these .circum- 
stances it was evident, that we must either 
submit to carry on the war against Spain, 
according to French directions, in which 
case we could never expect to meet with 
success, or to bring it to a conclusion ; or 
we must resolve to support a.war by our- 
Selves alone, against the two powerful 
kingdoms of France and Spain. In this 
unfortunate dilemma it was easy to chuse ; 
but from what .has since happened, I fear 
our minister has chosen the worst side of 


this dilemma. . Our business certainly was 


to resolve to prosecute the war with vigour, 
even though France should threaten to join 
against us; and therefore we ought to 
have been as expeditious as possible, both 
in our preparations and attack ; im ‘order 
that we might have possessed ourselves of 
some of the most convenient parts of the — 
Spanish settlements im America, or the 
whole, if we could, before Spain could pre- 
pare for her defence, or France prepare to 
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assist her. I donot say, my lords, that we 
eught to have ed ourselves of the 
whole Spanish West Indies, with a design 
to hold them, but only with a view to force 
Spain to a compliance, or to enable our- 
selves to support the war, in case France 
should resolve to support the Spaniards 
against the just demands we had upon 
them.. : | 

_ Now, my lords, Jet us see if the warlike 
conduct of our minister has been better 
and more prudent than his peaceable. 
Though he saw that an immediate war was 
become unavoidable, as soon as the Con- 
vention was published in this nation: I say, 
an immediate war; for though the Spa- 
niards had paid the 95,000/. yet if they had 
not expressly and immediately given up 


the point of search, it would have been ab- 


solutely necessary for us to declare war 
against them; and this our minister knew 
they. would not do by fair means, there- 
fore he must have been sensible, that an 
immediate war was unavoidable; yet he 
did not, for four months after, make the 
least preparation for beginning it; and’ 
when it was begun, it was by way of re- 
prisals only ;_ by which method we could 
never prepose to bring the Spaniards to a 
eoimpliance, and it was giving them warn- 


ing to provide against us, in those places’ 


where it was most our advantage to attack 
them. When I say attack them, I believe 
every one of your lordshi s will suppose, I 
mean the West-Indies. It was there, 
Jords; where we could make the Spaniar 
most sensible of our power: it was there 
they were least prepared to resist us: it 
was there we could do them the greatest 
mischief; and it was there only, we could 
attack them with any considerable advan- 
tage to ourselves. For this reason we 
should have begun the war, we should 
have begun hostilities by an attack, not 


- apon their ships, but upon some of their 


settlements in that part of the world ; .and, 
for this purpose, we might have had a fitet, 
with. five or six thousand regular troops on 
board, ready to sail for the West-Indies, 
before we published our reprisals, and that 
without giving any previous alarm. Ad- 

ral Vernon’s success at Porto Bello is 
an evident proof of what success we might 
have had, if that admiral had been properly 
provided for taking and holding as many 
of the ish settlements in America, as 
ke could conquer. We should soon have 
been masters of Porto Bello and Panama, 
which would have laid both Mexico and 
Peru open to our attacks; and by sending 
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that admiral proper supplies, which neither. 
the Spaniards, dr ede French could 
prevent, we might, by this time, have been. 
in possession of all the mines of Peru;  . 
which would have compelled the enemy to - 
submit to our terms, or it would have en-. 
abled us to support and carry on the wap 
at the expence of our enemies, and with- _ 
out loading our own people with any new 
debts or taxes. . , . S 
But instead of this, my lords, what have 
we done ! nothing that can be of any great 
advantage to ourselves, or prejudice to the 
‘enemy. No troops were ever sent to the 
West-Indies till the end of October last, 
which was above a year after the declara- | 
tion of war, and near 16 months after.the 
Spaniards had notice to prepare for their - 
defence in that part of the world. Nay, . 
by such of admiral Vernon’s letters as we 
have been indulged with the sight of, it. 
appears that, notwithstanding the notable 
services he had done to his country, not- 
withstanding his a aa requests,no care _ 
was taken to send him proper stores or _ 
rovisions, for enabling him to proceed in 
is. designs against the enemy. By this . 
neglect it would really seem, as if our mi-. | 
nister were afraid, lest that brave admiral | 
should too much distress the enemies of . 
his country: and for this I can assign ne © 
reason, unless it be, that our minister has | 
laid himself under engagements to a cer-_ 
tain foreign minister, not to distress the . 
Spaniards more than he shall give him . 
leave todo. It would be endless, my lords,’ 
to explain all the weaknesses we have been | 
guilty of since.the beginning of the war; 
our suffering the Spanish squadron to sail 
from Cadiz, after having blocked it up so 
long at that port: our suffering it after- 
wards to sail from Ferrol: our suffering 
that squadron, and both the French squa- 
dgons to sail so long before we sent any. 
squadron to the relief of admiral Vernon, | 
and our colonies in the West-Indies: our 
leaving a squadron quite inactive in the 
Mediterranean: our distressing our trade 
by pressing and embargoes, and, -at the 
same time, neglecting to offer any reward 
for landmen to enter into his majesty’s 
sea-service, or a sufficient reward even for 
seamen ; and, above all, our neglecting ta 
have in readiness, orto fit out, a sufficient 
number of small cruisers at the beginning 
of the war, for the protection of our trade, 
by intercepting the enemy’s privateers. __ 
My lords, the errors in our negociations 
before the war were so enormous, the 
faults in our conduct since the war hegan 


/ 
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“ “have beeti 60 many, and: go glaring, that’ 

‘it is almost impossible for me te impute 
“to weakness alene. i must suspect, that 
* our minister’s # 


wag himself stich an obe- 


Ee dient slave to the views of France, when. 


_ they were ‘s0 contrary to the interest of 
_ his country; and his unwillingness to enter 
into a war with Spain, when he had so 


~ “many provocations, and so fair an oppor- 


oy 


_of prosecuting it with success: I 


say, 1 mbst suppose, that this unaccount- 


~ able conduct proceeded from some private 
' metivesof his own. These motives I have 
- mot discovered : they cannot:be discovered 
' whilst he continues minister: if I had dis- 


covered them, and could prove them. te 
yenr lordships, my motion this day should 


' mot be for an address to remove him: I 


should, according to my duty, stand up in 


" ny place, and impeach him ofhigh-treason. 


Jy the same manner [ must impute our 
method of beginning the war, our dilatory 
method of prosecuting it, and particularly 


,. the great negiect of our trade, to some pri- 
vate motives of dur minister’s own: Iam 


afraid he is under the direction of France 


__ in the prosecution of the war, as much as 


he seems to have been in the treaties and 
Beégociations that preceded it. But, my 
tords, none of these things can be proved 
by a direct proof, especially as we have 
been denied all those lights that are neces- 
sary for ceming at such a proof. The 
thing is impossible, and, in the present 
ease, it is unnecessary: Upon a general 
view of our affairs, and the present circum- 


' stances we are in, the late conduct of our 


public affairs both at home and abroad, 


appears to have been most notoriously 
. weak ; and if there be any one in the ad- 


mainistration who is known, or generally 
supposed to have been for several years 
the sole adviser and chief conductor of all 
our public affairs, this apparent wéaknegs 
is a sufficient foundation for your lordships 
to address his majesty, that he would be 


_ pleased to remove that minister from his 


“ presence and councils. 


_ That there is in our administration at 


present, a minister who is generally sup- 
posed to have a superiority in all our coun- 


| cils, and that be has enjoyed that. superio- 


rity for these 15 or 16 years, I believe, 
our lordships will not desire me to prove. 
hen I say that there is one man now in 
the administration, whose advice has pre- 
vailed in all.our councils for these 15 or 16 
years past; who has had the sele disposal 
of all the revenues of the crown, and of all 


_ the honears; posts, and employments. the 


‘ 
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-erown' could bestow} .wito has in a mapat 
‘arbitrary manner. directed, not only. at the 


beard to which he properly belongs, but, 
by some of his under agents, at every 


‘other board in the kingdom ; who-has had 


it in his power to dismiss,.not only from 
every public employment, but even from 


the king’s councils and presence, all.those, 


let their rank be what it will, who have: had 
the courage and honesty te. one vigo- 
reusly any of his measures; When I say 


‘this, my lords, I am convinced, none of 
your lordships, I am sure no one without 


doors, will doubt, that I mean sir Rebert 
Walpole; and this common fame, this ge- 
neral opinion, is a sufficient foundation for 


your lordships to point your. address parti- 


cularly at him. The weakness he has 
shewed-in the conduct of our public affairs, 


' the general hatred he has incurred among 


the people of this kingdom, render it 
almost necessary for his majesty to remove 
him from his councils, lest the discontente 
of the people, which are as yet levelled © 
against the minister only, should at-Jast be 
converted ito a general disaffection to his 
present majesty, and to his illustrious family, 

This danger must, | thick, my lords, 
prevail with every one that has a true re- 
gard for our present happy establishment, 
to concur with me in the motion I am to 
make; but there is another danger, which 
affects the hoaour, the character, and the 
dignity of this House. ‘The same minis- 
ter has had the misfortune, by his condueé, 
to propagate and establish a general: opis 


‘nion through the nation, that corruption 


is the only art of governmeat he under- 
stands: that by corrupt means he gets his 
creatures and tools chosen at most of the 


-electionsin the kingdom : that both Houses 


of Parliament are induced by a coreapt in- 
fluence to approve of his measutes; and 
that the-public money is squandered away 


‘for the sake of gaining him a legal sup+ 


port. This charge cannot: be proved, as 
long as he has the disposal of all the mo 
and all the favours of the crown ; bit it is 
so well established by commen fame, and 
so generally beheved, that if you refuse to 
put the question upon a fair and impartial 
issue, by first putting it out of the power 
of the person accused to screen himself b 
means of that very crime of which he is 
accused, the world will be confirmed isi 
that dpinion, which is already toe general, 
and too stedfastly believed. As the: weaker 
ness of our late measures is manifest te 
the whole world, as the unpopularity ef 


this minster’ is: known to‘every man that 
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converses with any independent person in. 


the nation, and as he is generally suspected 
of being a most notable corruptor, tf you 
put a negative. upon the motion I am to 


“Iaake, Lam afraid, it may affect the honour, 


the character, and the. dignity of this 
House, by.making the world suppose that 
very negative to proceed from the influence 
of corruption, But as I am convinced, 
thatno suchinfluence can ever prevail in this 
House, and as, I thik, I have given. sul- 
ficient reasons for your concurring with 
wie, therefore, I shall conclude with mov- 
ing. your. lordships, “ That an humble Ad- 
‘¢ dress be presented to his majesty, most 
** humbly to advise and beseech his majes- 
** ty, that he will be. most graciously 


_ © pleased to remove the right. honourable 


“¢ sir Robert Walpole, knight of the most 
“ noble order of the garter, first commis- 


° sioner. of his majesty’s treasury, and 


“ chancellor of the exchequer, and one of 
‘* hig. majesty’s. most honourable privy 
* eouacil, from. his majesty’s presence and 
“ counsels for ever :” Ouch 
_ The Duke of Newcastle: — | 

My lords; that this.House, or , that 
either House of Parliament may. address 
the crown, for the removal of any minister, 
is a ,question.I shall not contest with the 
noble lord, who has made you this motion ; 


but I must observe, that such a motion. 


was never, so far as I can recollect, agreed 
to, but in troublesame and factious times, 
and that. general charges or general accu- 
sations against ministers, without . fixing 
upQgn.any.pasticular crime, or offering any 
sort ef fegal proof, have sometimes proved 
fatal to the king himeelf. The famous 
case of the earl of Strafford. * in king 
Charles, the Ist’s time, ought to.be a warn- 


mg to all future kings, not to allow their 


ministers. to be. attacked. in parliament 
upon general rumours, disgusts, or accusa- 
tions. “The particular circumstances of 
that case are so well ‘known, that I need 
not recapitulate thens to your lordships: 
the accusation against him consisted only 
of some gerieral charges, unsupported by 
proper proofs; and every one knows, that 
the violeat proceedings against that earl 
were attended with such consequences as 


_ eaded in a catastrophe, which all good 


men detest and abhor. 

‘The noble lord was pleased to tell us, 
that an Address to remove a minister 
from the king’s counsels and presence, can 
no way affect a man’s person, freedom, or. 


estate. My lords, E must. beg leave to | 


differ from the noble lord in this particular. 


\ 
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Such an address would affect @ minister’s 


character, and whatever affects a man’s 


character, must be allowed to affect hig _ 
person. Do not men every day venture _ 
their lives for the sake of their character ? 


Would not any man chuse to lose his. life, . 


rather than live the infamy and reproach — 
of. his country? And shall we in this - 

House attempt to inflict a punishment’ — 
worse than death itself, upon a man against 


‘whom there is no particular crime so much 


as alleged, nor any proof offered but poe _ 
pular resentments, which are very often _ 
upjust, and. general arguments, which, in — 
my opinion, are far from being conclusive. 


My lords, it is easy to raise objections 


against public measures that have been 
transacted many years ago: it is impos- _ 
sible for human.wisdom always to take the | 
best course, and to make the best use of — 
the commen incidents that occur, or for | 
human foresight to provide against the 
extraordinary incidents that may happen. 
Time and experience discover to the 
wisest of men, many errors in their past 
conduct ;. and when éress accidents hap- 


{ pen, every, one is apt to imagine, they _ 


might have. been foreseen ang provided’ _ 
against. This is obvious tq every man, _ 
even in the transactions of private life; ° 
and as public transactions are much more 


intricate, and depend-upon causes which ° 


never were, nor could be under opr power 


er direction, therefore the errors and mis 


takes of these concerned, must be more. 
frequent, and those measures may after- 
wards appear weak, which, at the time” _ 
they were transacted, appeared to be the 
wisest that could be pursued. For this — 


reason, when we are to judge of the wiss _ 


dom or weakness of a minister’s past con» 
duct, we ought to consider the cfrcum~ 


stances of affairs, and the appearance of _ 
things, as they stood at the time his mea — 


sures were concerted; and if at that time _ 
they appeared to be the best, we are not _ 
from future accidents, or from a future 


view of things, to condemn them, either 7 
.as weak or wicked. We imay, 
find, that our minister was not inspired with 


perhaps, 7 


divine wisdom, but this can never be 


thought a good reason for our addressing 


the king to remove him from his presence 


_and counsels. . 


From these general observations, I hope: 
your lordships will be convinced, that ; 


upon the present question you ought: to 
view the public measures now objected to, 


* See State Trigls, edited by Howell, vol. 3, 
p.1388. | 
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an the same light in which they appeared 
to you at the time they were severally 
‘transacted ; and, I hope, it will be allowed 
to be at least 'an argument in their favour, 
that every one of them was, after a close 


' examination, approved of by a. majority of 


- this House, at t 


times they respectively 


happened. But as I do not look upon 


this as a conclusive argument in the pre- 
sent debate, I shall beg leave to answer 
some of these objections that have been 
made against our past measures, which I 
“shall endeavour to do from facts and cir- 
cumstances that are publicly known, with- 
out discovering any of those secrets of 
state, which, by the nature of my office, 
‘may, perhaps, have been communicated to 
me. But I must observe, that, in all such 
cases, the servants of the crown labour 
‘under avery great disadvantage ; for they 
are often, for the sake of the public, obliged 
to conceal those facts upon which their 


. conduct was founded, and which, if they 


could be revealed, would remove every ob- 
jection that could be made against it. 

The treaty of Hanover, and supposed 
complaisance for France, seem, my lords, 
to be laid down as the foundation of all 


‘ that weakness, which some people pretend 


to have since appeared in our conduct, 
which is an argument that has been often 
made use of both within doors and with- 
out, and, I think, as often answered as it 
has been started: As for the treaty of 
Hanover, it is now publicly known, that 
the hon. gentleman against whom this mo- 
tion is levelled, whatever share he may 


- have in our other counsels, had not the 


least share in the counsel which advised 
that treaty. The negociation was begun 
and ended ‘whilst his late majesty was at 
Hanover, and was directed and advised by 
the English ministers, who had the honour 
to attend his majesty in that journey, of 
which, it is well beast, the hon. gentle- 
man was not one. Both the negociation 
and treaty were owing to the certain 


information his late majesty had of the 


pee articles that had been agreed on at: 
Vienna, between the emperor and Spain, 
and to the cruel massacre of the protestants 
at Thornin Poland. The latter had been 
‘resented by this court before his majesty’s 
departure for Hanover, and deserved to 
be resented by every protestant court in 
Europe. And as to the former, no disco- 
very had been made of those private arti- 
cles, till after the king’s arrival in his Ger- 
man dominions ; and when a discovery was 


made, it raised such a just indignation 


in his late majesty’s breast, that. he imme. 
diately and without consulting his minis. 
ters here, resolved to take proper mea- 
sures, not only for his defence, but also 
for shewing his resentment; therefore, 
if there was any weakness, or any im- 
prudence in concluding that treaty, it 
was not owingtothe hon. gentleman whose 
conduct is now under our consideration. _ 

But, supposing, my lords, the hon. gen- 
tleman to have been the chief or the sole . 
adviser of that treaty, no man that admits 
the truth of the fact upon which the treaty 
was founded, could blame his condyct; . 
and considering we have the truth of that. 
fact attested by his late majesty himself in 
the most solemn manner, I think, no.man 
that has a true regard for the memory of 
his late majesty, can doubt of it. I shall 
therefore, taRe it for granted, that there 
was a private treaty between the emperor 
and Spain, by which the former engaged 
to assist the latter, tufts virtbus, in endea- 
vouring to strip us of our valuable pos- 
sessions of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
and to place the Pretender upon the throne 


of these kingdoms ; and the latter, in re- 


turn, promised to support the former in 
the establishment of the Ostend company, 
and granted such privileges to his trading 
subjects in the Spanish dominions, as 
would have entirely ruined the trade of 
these kingdoms in that part of the world.. 
Can any thing, my lords, bes oe more 
injurious to this nation ? Would it not have 
been the height of imprudence to delay a 
moment resenting in’ the most proper 
manner, such a dangerous, such an in- 
sulting treaty? And I do not see how we 
could have resented it in a proper manner, 
or even guarded against some parts of it, 
without an alliancewith France. Without 
such an alliance we could not certainly 
have resented it against the emperor, and 
if we had resented it against Spain, or en- 
deavoured to vindicate our rights, with re- 
spect to trade, in the’ Spanish dominions, 
the emperor, if we had not kept him in 
awe .by an alliance with France, would 
have immediately attacked Hanover. I 
shall grant, that this nation neither is 
obliged, nor ought to enter into a war on 
the sole account of the Hanoverian do- 
minions ; but when-those dominions come 
to be attacked by a foreign power, solely 
on account of some quarrel or misunder- 
standing with this nation, surely we are: 
obliged, both in honour and interest, to: 
defend them. : | 
I must therefore conclude, my lords, 


4 


ne meen —ay 
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that an.alliance with France was absolutely 


- Recessary for us at that conjuncture; and. 


as that alliance brought France into the 
danger of being attacked by the emperor 
and Spain, which would probably have 
been the consequence, if Spain had got 
home her treasure then in the West Indies, 
we were, therefore, in common prudence 
obliged, in order to prevent a general war 
in Europe, as well as to prevent our ally 
being attacked, to put a stop to the com- 
mg. home ofthat treasure. This, my 
lords, justifies the measures that were af- 
terwards taken: the squadron that was 
sent to the West Indies, made it impossi- 
ble for Spain to get her treasure from 


thence, which: prevented her attacking 


Franee in conjunction with the emperor ; 
and the. squadron that was sent to the 
coasts of Spain, prevented her attacking 


us, b spaying the Pretender upon us, as 


she. endeavoured to do, during the 


very last rupture we had with that nation. 


But as our business was to prevent a war, 


-and not to begin one, therefore it would 


have been ridiculous in us to give orders 
to our squadrons to attack any part of the 
Spanish dominions, or to begin hostilities 
against them. Nay, even when they at- 
tacked us, by laying siege to Gibraltar, as 


' we knew the vanity of their attempt, and 


that they could do us very little harm, any 


- other way than by sending the Pretender 


with a few troops in upon us, it would have 
been imprudent in us to attack them in our 
turn; because it is the interest of this na- 
tion to avoid, as much as possible, having 
a war with the Spaniards, on account of 
its begetting a hatred and animosity be- 


tween the two nations, which nevér ends. 


with the war, and while it lasts, will always 
be of great prejudice to our trade. For 
the same reason, as well as a great many 
others, it was our business to restore a 
good harmony between this nation and 
Spain, and also between us and the empe- 
Yor, as soon as possible, after we had once 


convinced both these powers of the vanity. 


of those engagements they had entered 


into against us, by their treaty at Vienna | ; 
| tually performed and observed what they 


in 1725. . 

This, my lords, was accordingly brought 
about, by what I must still call a sort of 
dexterous management, in a very short 


time. A good harmony between the em- 


peror and the maritime powers, was re- 

stored by the preliminaries concluded at 

Paris, in May 1727, by which his imperial 

majesty put an end to the Ostend com- 

pany’s trade to the East Indies, to the 
L VOL. XI. ] 
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great advantage of the East India trade of 
this nation. These preliminariés ‘were 
agreed to by Spain, by the Convention 
signed at the Pardo, in March 1727-8, 
whereby his Catholic majesty promised the 
immediate restitution of the ship Prince 
Frederic, and submitted all the other dis- 
putes between the two crowns ta be de- 
bated and decided at the Congress, which 
was to be afterwards held at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. This, I think, must be allowed to - 
be pursuing the true interest of this nation, 
not only with the utmest prudence, but 
with the greatest dispatch; and the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Seville was owing 
to the same scheme of politics; for the 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, being likely 

to draw out to a great length, by reason of 
the many differences that were there to be 
settled between the several powers of Eu- 
rope, it would have been very inconvenient 


for this nation to have its differences with — 


Spain su long left in suspence, and there- 
fore a separate negociation was set on foot 
for adjusting those differences by them- 
selves, which, in my humble opinion, was 
the wisest thing we could do; and this ne-. 
gociation was, in a very short time, brought. 
to aconclusion by the treaty of Seville, 
which. was signed in November .1729, 
which would have put an end to all our 
disputes with Spain, and would have pro- 
cured us reparation for all past damages, 
if the court of Spain had been as sincere « 
in the execution, as they seemed fair and 
candid in the negociation. “But if the 
court of Spain afterwards shuffled, and de- 
layed to perform what they had so solemn! 
promised, surely the insincerity and breach 
of faith in that court cannot, with the least 
shew of justice, be imputed to any of the 
ministers of ours; and less to the hon. | 
gentleman attacked by this motion, than 
to any other; because, in his proper de- : 
partment he has-nothing to do with foreign 
affairs, and as a member of his majesty’s 
privy council, he must give his advice acs 
cording to the lights he receives from those 
who have. . 

If the Spaniards, my lords, had pune- 


mised in that treaty, I believe, no man 
in the kingdom would have ever made an 
objection to it: on the contrary, I am 
convinced, it would have been looked on 
by the whole kingdom, as one of the wisest 


steps ever made by any British administra- 


tion ; but as the Spanish court neither per- 

formed, nor observed so much as one tittle 

of what they had promised, therefore, somp 
[4A] 
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people now ‘find fault with every article of 
that treaty, and among the rest, with that 
which stipulates the introducing of Spa- 
‘nish, instead of neutral troops, into the 
strong places of Tuscany, Parma and Pla- 
centia. My lords, the difference between 
Spanish or neutral troops being in those 
places, is so very inconsiderable, that I am 
surprised to hear it made use of as an ob- 
jection to the treaty of Seville. It was 
well known, that if the Spaniards should 
resolve to attack the emperor in Italy, it 
would be necessary for them to send a 
much larger body of men into Italy than 
the 6,000 stipulated by that article, and 
this the maritime powers could prevent 
whenever they pleased; therefore, if the 
court of Vienna had kept in good terms 
with the Dutch and us, so as to make it 
both our interests to protect his posses- 


sions in Italy, these 6,000 Spanish eee 
or 


would rather have served as a pledge 
the performance of treaties on the part of 
Spain, than as a means for attacking the 
emperor in that country: whereas, if the 
court of Vienna should forfeit the friend- 
ship of the Dutch and us, it signified no- 
thing whether the Spani had 6,000 
men in Italy or no, use they could 
send 20,000 of their troops thither when- 
_ ever they hed a mind, without its being in 
the power of the emperor to prevent it. 
For this reason, I must be of opinion, that 
_ the court of Vienna’s obstinacy, in refusing 
to admit of the introduction of Spanish in- 
stead of neutral troops into the strong 
places of Tuscany, Parma and Placentia, 
was a mere punctilio of the court of 
Vienna; and were we to sacrifice the inte- 
rest and trade of our country to a mere 
dead of that court? If any minister 
_ nad prevailed with our court to do so, I 

am sure the noble lord would have had 
more reason to call our conduct wicked, 
than he has now to call it weak. 

By that treaty, my lords, we did not 
Senet enter into a war, In conjunction 
with France and Spain, against the em- 
peror, nor agamst any other power in Eu- 
rope. Even with regard to the dukes of 
‘Tuscany and Parma, who were the only 
powers that had any real interest in op- 
posing the entry of these troops, we en- 
_ ‘gaged only to use such applications as 

should be consistent with their dignity and 


quiet. These two dukes, I say, my lords, 


were the only two powers that had any 
real interest to oppose the introduction of 


| can it be supposed, that if there 
‘Spanish troeps into their dominions: the | 
emperor could bare no'seal interest to 


\ 
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do so, because by another article in 
the same treaty, those troops were to 
be withdrawn as soon as_ succession 
a Saar by the quadruple alliance should 
take place; and ay & if the dukes of 
Tuscany and Parma had agreed to re- 
ceive such troops into their strong places, I 
do not see what title the emperor had to 
oppose it; for the sovereign princes of the 
empire may bring what troops they pow 
into their dominions, provided they do not 
thereby disturb the tranquillity of the em- 
pire. But suppose the emperor had op- 
posed the introduction of those troops, 
and had by so doing come to a rupture 
with Spain, it is evident from the very 
words of the treaty, that we were not 
obliged to take any share in that war; and 
unless the balance of power in Europe . 
had been brought into danger by the event | 
of the war, I do not think our’ interest 
could have induced us to engage upon 
either side of the question. : | 
_ But, my lords, whatever bad policy 
there might have been in this engage- 
ment for the introduction of the Spanish 
instead of neutral ‘troops, which we en- 
tered into by the treaty of Seville, it can- 
not be justly said that it produced any 
consequence. By our treaty with the 
emperor in.1731, we got him to consent to 
the introduction of Spanish troops into the 
strong places of Tuscany, Parma and 
Placentia, without any “14 pares and I 
am glad to hear the noble lord approve of 
that treaty: I am glad to hear, that any 
one good treaty has been made, or any 
one wise measure concerted, since he has 
had no share in the administration ; though 
even that was not, it seems, in his 
opinion,sogood asitshould have been. But 
if we did not by that treaty get all we want- | 
ed, if we did not get proper regulations 
settled for our trade in the Austrian domi- 
nions, it must be allowed, we. got two very 
good things, which was, the absolute de- 
molishing of the Ostend East India trade, 
and the establishing of the tranquillity of 
Europe, by the peaceable introduction of 
the S ish troops into Tuscany, Parma 
and Placentia; both which we obtained, 
without entering into any engagement for 
doing any thing, but what our own interest 
would have led us to, if no such engage- 
ment had ever been made. This article 
therefore, with respect to us, produced no 
ill effect; and with respect to the emperor, 
been 
in Italy in the year 1733, 


no ish troo 
the French would net have dared to attack. 
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or declare war against the emperor? Can 
it be supposed, that the Spaniards having 
such an inconsiderable body as 6,000 men 
in Italy, was of any weight in prevailing 
with them, or the king of Sardinia, to join 
the French in that war? Or can it be sup- 
posed, that the success of the French and 
their allies against the emperor, would not 
have been as great as it was, though the 
ie ab had not had a man in Italy at 

he beginning of the war? — | 
- That war, my lords, did not proceed 
from the Spaniards having a few troops in 


‘Italy,-nor from any error or misconduct in 


us. It proceeded entirely from.the mis- 
conduct of the court of Vienna: that court 
had intermeddled in the election of a kin 
of Poland, perhaps more than they ha 
occasion to do; and they had for man 
years behaved in such a manner towa 
the Dutch, as made that republic. very 
cool in every thing that related to the house 
of Austria. : The French knew that the 
Dutch. would no way intermeddle in 
the quarrel between them and the em- 
ead they had actually brought the 
utch into a treaty of neutrality before 


_ they attacked the emperor ; and they sup- 


posed, as they very well miglit, that this 
nation would not, without the Dutch, take 
any share in the war, unless they and their 
allies should push their success against the 
emperor so far, as to endanger the ba- 
lance of power in Europe. With respect 
to our trade, it would have been one of the 
thost unwise things we could. have done, to 
have engaged ourselves in a war against 
France, Spain and Sardinia, whilst the 
Dutch remained neutral; for it would of 
course have transferred, during the conti- 
nuance of the war, a great part of our trade, 
and our whole navigation, to the Dutch; 


go that if the war had lasted long, as it 


 ohscacd might, this nation would have 
en undone, even though we had met 
with the greatest success'in the prosecu- 
tion of the war; for whatever the emperor 
might expect, this nation could expect no 
advantage from that success, and the chief 
burden of the war, with regard to the ex- 
pence, must necessarily have fallen upon 


us. te . : 
: This, my lords, the French were very 
sensible of: they had- experienced ‘the 
wisdom of some of those who had the di- 
rection of our affairs, from whence they 
foresaw, that we would not meddle in the 
war, when it was. so contrary to our inte-. 
rest.to do so; and therefore, after having 


_ prevailed. with. the Dutch to agree toa 
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treaty of neutrality, they thought they had 
a fair opportunity for shewing their resent- 
ment against the court of Vienna, on ac- 


count of the conduct of that court, with 


relation to the election of a king of Poland. 
These considerations, I say, snpourayes . 
the French to attack the emperor at thaé 
time, and these considerations, joined with 
the hopes of getting something by the 
event of the war, encouraged Spain and 
Sardinia to join with them. The imperial 
court therefore owed that misfortune to 
their own conduct towards the Dutch; 
for however much we stood engaged to 
gt the emperor’s possessions. in 
taly, by virtue of the treaties subsistin 
between him and us, we were not obliged 
to expose our trade, and consequently 
ourselves, to certain ruin on that single ac- 
count, especially as the imperial court had 
brought that war upon themselves, by en- 
deavouring to prevent a free election in the — 
kingdom of Poland. : - 2A 
If the French, my lords, had: been ac- 
tuated by such ambitious motives of -con- 
quest, as they were in Louis the I4th’s 
time, | shall grant that we ought for our - 
own safety, as well as for the safety of 
Europe, to have: joined with the emperor 
in that war; buf we very well knew, and 
the event shewed, they were not. They 
even bridled their ambition, and put a stop 
to their conquests in the midst of victory. 
They left the house of Austria vay pear 
as pe as it was before, and they 
added but very little to their: own. power ; 
for if the house of Austria lost Naples and 
Sicily by that war, it got Tuscany,. Parma 
and Placentia; and considering that these 
duchies lie adjacent to the other Austrian 
dominions in italy , it cannot be justly said, | 
that the power of the house of Austria wae 


auch diminished by the event of that war ; 


nor. was the power of France, as I have 
said, much enlarged; for though by that 
event the French got the absolute property 
of the duchy of Lorain, their power wae - 


not thereby much enlarged ; because they 


had before a sort.of arbitrary power over 


‘that duchy, and. did actually take. 


sion of it, and put garrisons.into all its 
fortified towns, whenever they had the least 
occasion for so doing. | : i oe 

I cannot therefore see, my lords, how 
the affairs of Europe were brought into 
any unhappy situation, or how the balance 
of power was endangered, by the event of 
that war. I shall grant, that both these 
misfortunes. might have been the conse- 


-quences of the prosecution of that wap, if 


_ _ to-have recourse to arms. This principle 
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the French and. their allies had pushed 
their conquests too far, or endeavoured ta 
prosecute it in a different manner ; and, in 
order to prevent this, his majesty took the 
best method that could be taken in that 
conjuncture : he encreased his forces both 
by sea and land, and thereby put himself 
in readinéss to give a check to any views 
of ambition, upon whichever side they 
might appear.. This, perhaps, was one of 
the reasons, why the French were'so mo- 
derate in their demands, when they began 
.to negociate a peace with the emperor ; 
and. that peace id think, notwithstanding all 
that has been said’to the contrary, left the 
situation of affairs in Europe in as happy a 
situation for this kingdom, as could well 
be desired. The power of the house of 
Austria was much greater than it was: in 
the beginning of the late queen Anne’s 
reign.: the power of France was not near 
80 great, nor was the union between the 
crowns of France and Spain so firm, as at 
that-time; and if France had since shewed 
any such ambitious views as.she did at that 
time, it would have been easy for this na- 
tion to have formed a more powerful con- 
federacy against her. I shall indeed, ad- 
mut, my lords, that the present situation of 
the affairs of Europe is a little unfortunate 
for this nation; but it is entirely owing to 
the unlucky accident of the late emperor’s 
happening to die, before a king of the Ro- 
mans was chosen. This accident might, 
#t is true, have been, and was, I believe, 
foreseen by our ministers; but it was.im- 
possible for them to’ provide against it, 
without the concurrence of the court of 
Vienna, and a majority of the electors of 
the empire ; which was.a concurrence they 
could not absolutely command, had every 


one of them had as great-wisdom and ca-. 


| pacity as ever any mortal man was indued 
with. | 
' Having now, I hope, my Jords, removed 
all the objections that have been made to 
our conduct, so far as it relates to the ba- 
lance of power, and the present situation 
of affairs in Europe, 1 shall take up but 
very little of your lordships’ time, in an- 
swering the objections that ‘have been 
made to that part of our conduct, which 
relates to- our affairs with Spain, or to our 
Own domestic affairs. Our negociations 
with Spain, my lords, were all along 
founded upon this principle, that as long 
as there was any hopes of obtaining re- 
dress by peaceable means, we ought not 


_ Will, Lhope, -be-allowed to be-right itself, 


and it has been all along approved of by 
parliament.. Therefore, in those negocia- 
tions his majesty has acted rather by the 
advice of his parliament, than by the ad- 
vice of his ministers; at least, if it was the | 
advice of his ministers, it was such as hag 
been approved of and recommended by hia 
parliament, which I must look on as a ver 
strong argument in its favour; for 1 sh 
always have a much greater regard for the 
voice of parliament within doors, then for 
the clamours of the people without; and, 
for this reason, I must be of opinion, thag 
a minister’s wisdom and steadiness may 
sometimes be the cause of his becoming — 
unpopular. In all countries, false notions, 
netions inconsistent with the public geod — 
sometimes prevail among the generality of 
the people, especially when those notions 
are inculcated and propagated by a party 
who oppose the public measures, not be-. 
cause they are wreng, but because they do, 
not like the men, or perhaps, because they. 
are net the men that advise and carry them 
on. This, I say, often happens in every 
country, and in no case so Commonly as ia 


_that which relates to peace or war. In such 
@ case, a minister who leoks into futurity, — 


and steadily pursues the geod of his coun- 
try, in opposition to a prevailing clamour, 


may become very unpopular, and may 


continue so for some time ; but when the: 
peaple become cool and have leisure to 
consider things. seriously and maturely, 
that unpopularity will be converted into a 


general esteem, and he will be admired for 


his steadiness as well as for his wisdom; 
therefore it will be a very imprudent maxim 
for the sovereign, even of this free country, 
to dismiss a minister on account of any. 
popular clamour that may arise, or be: 
spirited up against him. | 
We are not therefore, my lords, to ima- 
gine, that our ministers are guilty, eithex. 
of weakness or wickedness, because they: 
did not declare war against Spain, as soam 
as it was thought necessary by the mob: 
without doors, ‘spirited up by those wha 
had suffered by the Spanish depredations,. 
and who of course were more swayed by 
motives of revenge, than by any motives: 
founded on the public good of the nation. 
in general, which did not permit that we 
should enter into a war whilst there :were. - 
any ‘hopes of obtaining redress ‘by :neger: 
ciation. ‘This was our case iin the iyear 
1733, when the war happened :b : 
France .and the emperor. ‘We shad ‘then 


‘very good :reason ‘to hope, that Spaia: 
‘might be brought 40-reasonable tens dy, 


-” 
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fair means; therefore we had no occasion 
on our -own account, to attack Spain at 
that: time; and I haye shewn, that we had 
no other call to take any share in that war. 
From that time, the court of Spain still 
‘ gave us hopes of obtaining redress by nego- 
ciation, and, at last, went so far as to pro- 
mise it by a solemn treaty. I mean, my 
lords, the Convention. 1 shall not trouble 
your lordships with anewering the objec- 
tions that have now been made to it, be- 
aause they were all fully answered when it 
was under our consideration: I shall only 
say, that if the court of Spain had per- 
formed what they promised by that treaty, 
and had afterwards acted as candidly ag 
they treated, we should have had no occa- 
sion to declare war against them. But 
they did neither; and then, and not till 
, then, a rupture became necessary. 

As for our conduct since that time, my 
lords, I did not expect, that, upon a mo- 
tion of this kind, it should escape censure; 
because, in time of war, it is so easy to 
find fault, let the war be never so well con- 
ducted. As our complaints against Spain 
were founded upon their having seized 


some of our merchant ships upon unjust 


- pretences, the most proper method of 
seeking redress, after the court of Spain 
has denied it by fair means, was-by re- 


prisals. We had no pretence for declaring 


war till the Spaniards seized our ships in 
their ahi and, without the least pretence 
published reprisals against us. Upon this 
we declared war, and as seon as we had 
declared war, we began to prepare for at- 
tacking them in the proper place ; but we 
- were first, in common prudence. obliged 
to prepare for our own defence, not so 
much on account of any attack we had to 


fear from the Spaniards, as on account of | 


a neighbouring power that might, perhaps, 
resolye to join with Spain . against us. 
That powersas not, it is true, yet done so; 
‘butthismay be owing to thepreparations we 
have made for our defence at home; for 
nothing can be. more effectual for prevent- 
ing any other nation’s joining with Spain 
against us, than their seeing, that it is out 
of their power to hurt us. At the same 
time that we provided for pur defence, we 
were likewise previding a fleet, and a pro- 
per. number of land-forces, for attacking 
the enemy; and if that fleet did not gail 
se s00n as it ought to have dane, and was 
expected,.it was owing entirely to contrary 
winds, which, I thape, will net be looked 
on, a8 proceeding from she meakness .or 


’ 


muscenduct of or ministers, — 
2 
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Now, my lords, with respect *9 aur do¢ | 


‘mestic affairs, as I have shewn, that nq | 


objection can be justly made to any part | 
of our conduct relating to foreign affairs, 
and as a great part of the expence we have 
been at, has been owing to the several 
broils we have been involved in with the 
other powers of Europe, if our debts are 
not greatly diminished, nor. our taxeg — 
abolished, it is not owing to the weaknesg 
of our ministers, but to the extraordinary — 
expence we have been from time to time — 
put to; and toa restless, disaffected party 
at home, which has all along obliged us to 


keep in pay a more numerous caer | 
army than we should otherwise have had — 
occasion for. And as to the severe penal 
laws that have been enacted, and the dan- 
gerous schemes that have been oo 
they relate only to the collection of the 
public revenue; therefore, if there be any 
severity in the laws, or if there was any 
danger in the schemes, both ought to be 
imputed to the wickedness of our smyg- 
lers and clandestine traders, and not ta 
the weakness or wickedness of our minis- 
ters. This was the case of the late excise 
scheme, which, I still think, could not in 
the least have affected our liberties, had it 
passed into a law; and am of opinion, that 
the clamours raised against it were chiefly — 
owing to our smugglers being conscious, 


that it would have been effectual for the 


end intended. It was this that made thay 
SO active in raising a popular clamour 
against that scheme, and coysidering their 


‘numbers, and the interest the people have 


in being able to purchase at a cheap rate, | 
I do not at all wonder at their success. 


I hope, my lords, I have now shewn, 


that we have not the least occasion to ad- 
dress his majesty to remove any one of 
his ministers from his copnsels ; and therer 
fore I hope the motion will meet with the 


‘fate it deserves: I am sure, I shall most 


heartily give it my negative. . 
The Duke of Argyle : 


My lords ; I shall join in this observation 
made by the noble duke, that such an ady 
dress as is now propoged to your lordghipg, 
was never agreed to but in -troublesome 
and factious times; but he and L may, 
perhaps, differ in.the application of these 


terms. The nation myst always be in. 


trouble, when it has the misfortune to-be 
under the government of a weak or-wicked 
minister; and.when,such a one engrosses 
the .agr of fais sovereign, and thereby pre- 


| vents all gerd advice from approaching the 
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throne, there is certainly a most wicked 
and dangerous factign in the kingdom. 
- But who, my lords, are the authors of that 
trouble? who are they that are the fo- 
menters and supporters of that faction? 
not those that are endeavouring, by the 
legal methods prescribed by our constitu- 
_ tion, to remove that minister, but they 
that are for obstructing all such methods, 
and for supporting him in that power, 
‘which he has by his cunning and syco- 
phancy usurped. The minister, and his 
creatures and tools, are the faction, and 
. the sole cause of the nation’s trouble ; and 
when they, by obstructing all Jegal me- 
_ thods of redress, drive the people to the 
extremity of being obliged to make use of 
violent ‘means, it is they, and they only, 
that are to be deemed the authors of all 
the misfortunes that ensue. | 
' In this light, my lords, we ought to 
view all the contests between parliaments 
_ and ministers, that are mentioned in our 
history ; for I defy the world to shew, that 
- ever a favourite of the crown was attacked 
by parliament, either by address, impeach- 
ment, or otherwise, but such as highly de- 
served it. Will any one say, that the earl 
of Strafford, in king Charles the first’s 
reign, did not deserve to be attacked by 
parliament? I am _ convinced the noble 
duke will be as far from justifying all the 
prune measures of that reign, as I shall 
e from justifying all the future measures 
that were taken against that unfortunate 
and deluded prince. But it was the vio- 
lent methods first made use of by the court, 
that gave rise to the violent methods after- 
_ wards taken by the parliament; and there- 
fore, it was not the prosecutors of that 
_ King’s ministers and favourites, but the 
ministers and favourites themselves, that 
were the original authors of all the mis- 
fortunes, and of the fatal catastrophe, 
that happened to him. In order to screen 
his ministers from a parliamentary prose- 
cution, he had abruptly dissolved several 
parliaments, and had suspended the hold- 
ing of any for a great number of years; 
_ during which time a multitude of illegal 
and violent means were practised by the 
court, for raising much Fess money than 


the parliament would have willin laranted 
him, if he had given up some of his guilty 


favourites to justice. oat remba ae 
spirits of the people to such a degree, that 
it afterwards pecan easy for wicked and 
. deceitful men to direct that national re- 


-sentment against the crown, which ought 


to have been directed only against the-mi- 


nisters of the crown; and therefore, the 
case of my lord Strafford, instead of being 
a warning to future kings, not to allow 
their ministers to be attacked b 
ment upon general rumours, ought to. be 
a warning to all future kings, not to set 
themselves u 
ters; and, I hope, it will be a warning to 
all future parliaments, not to allow 
resentment to carry them beyond the 
bounds prescribed by our constitution. 


parlia- 


as a‘screen for their minis- 


eir 


- The error committed by the parliament 
in the case of the earl of Strafford, was 
notin their having attacked him as a weak 
or wicked minister, but in the method by 
which they carried on that attack. Upon 

eneral rumours and accusations they 

ound him guilty of high-treason, and con- 
demned him to die, by act of parliament, 
which was a method of proceeding that 
could not be warranted by our constitu- 
tion; but will any one say, that it would 
have been wrong in the parliament to have 
addressed the king to remove him from 
his counsels and presence? will any one 
say, that the accusations brought against 
him, or the general hatred he had drawn: 
upon himself, were not sufficient for this 
purpose? My lords, the very nature of our 
constitution must convince us, that the 
public odium alone is sufficient cause for 
the king to dismiss any minister that has 
drawn it upon himself, because in a free 
country, the king is to govern by the affec- 
tions of the people, and not, like arbitrary 
princes, by the terrors of his by ke But 
as the king has no way so proper for know- 
ing the sentiments of his people, either 
about the measures he is advised to pursue, 
or the ministers he is pleased to employ, 
as by the addresses or remonstrances of his 
parliament; as the sentiments of the peo- 
ple may be, and generally are, very much 
mis-represented to him by his ee and 
favourites, therefore it is our duty to give 
him atrue information; and when we per- 
ceive that any one of the king’s ministers 
has incurred the general hatred of the peo- 
ple, we betray our sovereign, at least, we 
are guilty of a failure in our duty towards 
him, if we do not address him to remove 


such a minister; for no king can expect. . 


to preserve the affections and esteem of 


the people, if he employs such as are hated 


and despised by them. | 
' An Address therefore, my lords, to re- 

move a minister from the king’s counsels 
and presence, may be sufficiently founded 
upon general rumours, or general disgusts, 


-and may be agreed to, nay, in many cases; _ 
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ought to be agreed to, without any parti- 
cular accusation, and, consequently, with- 
out any proof. A minister’s character 
neither is, nor can be affected by such an 
address; for a man’s character depends 
entirely ae his own conduct, and can 
never be lost by any sort of judicial pro- 
ceeding. On the contrary, if a man be 
really innocent, and by some error in his 
conduct, or some extraordinary misfor- 
tune, has had his character exposed, or 
brought under suspicion, by a full and fair 
trial the suspicion will be removed, and his 
character restored; so that if a minister 
has lost his character, and has fallen into a 

neral hatred among the people, an ad- 
dress for removing him may be a means 
for restoring his character; because, after 
he is in pursuance of that address re- 
moved, -he may then be brought to full 
and open parliamentary trial, and fairly 
acquitted of all those crimes, or failings, 
he was before supposed to be guilty of; 
which never can be the case, as long as he 
continues in power; for during the conti- 
nuance of his power, every enquiry into 
his conduct will be some way infiuenced by 
the favours he has to bestow; and even, 
suppose he should be fairly acquitted, it 
will not restore his character, because the 
world will believe his acquittal was not 
owing to his innocence, but to his in- 
fluence. | 2 

For this reason,’ my lords, I hope we 
shall have, in this motion, the concurrence 
of all those who have a true regard for the 
character of the minister, and, at the same 
time, a thorough convictionof hisinnocence. 
‘I believe every lord in this House is sensi- 


ble, that he has ahaa | lost his character- 


with a great majority of the people of this 
nation; and that he is generally and vio- 
lently suspected, not only of great failings, 
but of heinous crimes. Ie not he suspected 
of having solely engrossed the ear of his 
sovereign, and excluded from his master’s 
presence, as well as confidence, every man 
that disdains being a slave tohim? Is he 
Dot suspected of having engrossed the sole 
disposal of all the favours of the crown, and 
the sole direction of all the officers of the 
kingdom? Is he not suspected of having 
endeavoured to destroy the independency 
of parliament, and the freedom of elections, 
by making an abject submission to his will 
.and direction the sole title to the obtaining 
_,of any favour from the crown, or the hold- 


he not suspected of having ap- 


ing of any post which the crown can take | 
S 


away? 
plied the public money towards gaining an 


‘undue and corrupt influence, both in par- 
liament and at dtections ? Is he not, in 
general, suspected of having a design, by 
the continuance and increase of uselesg — 
offices, and the multiplicity of penal laws, 
to establish in the crown an absolute and 
uncontrolable power? And, with regard 
to foreign affairs, is he not suspected of 
having, by his weakness or wickedness, sa- 
crificed the interests of his country, and 
the interests of Europe, to the cultiva- - 
ting of a dangerous friendship and corres- 
pondence with France? -Is he not, sus- 
pected of having exposed both the honour 
and the trade of his country to the insults 
of Sp&in, for no other reason, but for the 
sake of preserving that friendship and cor- 
respondence ? | | | 
ese, my lords, and a great many 
more I could mention, are suspicions his 
character now lies exposed to. That these 
suspicions are generally entertained, no - 
man can be ignorant, that ever makes an 
excursion beyond the purlieus of the court, 
or converses with any independent man in 
the kingdom. That the people are gene- 
rally dissatisfied with our public measures, 
and, consequently, with those that advise 
them, is evident from the great sale of 
all pamphlets and papers on one side, and 
the bad reception given to the gratuitous 
pamphlets and papers on the other; for. 
this cannot be owing to any superiority of 
genius in the authors, because,, when the 
measures of a government are right, those 
of the brightest parts will certainly engage 
in their defence ; and yet we have seen in 
our days, what posterity will scarce he- 
lieve: we have seen parliaments: approv- 
ing what no man of genius would deign to 


defend. Thus, my lords, I have laid be 


fore you a true state of the case, with re- 
gard to the character of the honourable 
gentleman whose conduct is now under 
our consideration; and as this is really the 
case, if I were convinced of his innocence, 
as a friend to him, I should advise him ta 
resign, in order that he might have his cha- 
racter vindicated by an impartial, a strict, 
and a fair enquiry ; and, if he refused m 
advice, I should, from that very refusal, 
begin to suspect his innocence, and, con- 
pve should agree to the address now 
proposed, - =, 

This, I say, my lords, should be my 
behaviour as a friend to him, if I were con- 
vinced of his innocence; but as I have my 
own suspicions, as well as other people, 
and have, perhaps, more reason than most 
other people, therefore, as a faithful coun- 
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sellor-to my sovereign, which I have the 
honour to be, by my having a-seat in this 
House, and as a sincere friend to my coun- 
try, I must be for agreeing to the address 
proposed ; and that my suspicions may ap- 
ee not to be groundless, I shall take the 
iberty to examine some of our late public 
measures, and endeavour to shew the 
weakness of those arguments that have 
been made use of for their justification. In 
the doing of which, I shall take the noble 
duke’s advice, and consider the circum- 
stances of affairs, and the appearance of 
things, as they stood at the time those 
‘ measures were concerted; which J may 
with the greater freedom do, because I had 
no share in advising them; for though I 
was one of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, it is well known, I seldom 
attended, thinking my attendance both 
unnecessary and improper, when I found 

advice was of no weight, nor the least 


regard had to what I said in support of it; ; 


from whence I had great reason to suspect, 
_ that the resolutions of that board were 
forestalled, and that we came there only 
to give an authority to, and, perhaps, an 
excuse for what had somewhere else been 
resolved on. 

This, my lords, has been long one of 
‘my suspicions, and from hence I cannot 
‘but with the rest of the nation suspect, 
that the minister, whose conduct is the 
subject of the present debate, has ‘solcly 
engtossed the ear of his sovereign; and 
that a cold reception at court is generally 
‘the consequence of differing in any mate- 
rial pomt from this minister, I believe, se- 
‘veral of your lordships as well as myself 
‘are examples. These examples, my lords, 
- if they are not proofs, they afford at least 
‘strong presumptions, and are one of the 
‘causes of the nation’s believing, that this 
minister has solely engrossed the ear of 
‘his sovereign, and thereby usurped the sole 
‘disposal of ali the favours of the crown, 
‘and the sole direction of all the royal of- 
‘fices in the kingdom ; and this suspicion is 
confirmed by what every man must ob- 
‘serve, that ever heard of the crowds at his 
levee. By that department which proper- 

ly belongs to hint, he has to do with no- 
mg but what belongs to the management 
of the public revenue; and therefore, if he 
confined himself to his own department, 
he could have his levee frequented by none 


but such as are soliciting warrants from. 


the treasury, or posts in the collection and 


management of the public revenue; and 
considering the amount of the present re- 
\ 


venue, and the number of officers employ- 
ed, I should think that this alone would 
afford a crowd sufficient for satisfying the 
vanity of any minister in the kingdom. 
But instead of this, my lords, does not 
every one know, that the levee of this mi- 
nister is haunted by lords who, I hope, 
neither have nor expect any pensions? 
By land and sea officers, who ought not to 
be allowed to expect any preferment by his 
favour or recommendation? By lawyers, 
who ought not to be allowed to expect 
being appointed judges by his means; and 
by many of the reverend bench, and mul- 
titudes of other clergymen who, I[ hope, 
expect translations or preferments from 
their piety and learning, and not by neg- 
lecting their devotion, and trifling away 
their precious time in attending his levees? 
My lords, it is needless to deny or disguise 
this charge: The candidates for prefer- 
ment have in all countries most ¢xcellent 
noses: they will smell out the proper road 
to preferment ; and when the world. sees 
candidates of all sorts in one road, the 
world will judge, and most reasonably judge, 
that to be the sole road to preferment. 
From hence the general suspicion against 
this minister has arisen. If the suspicion 
be well grounded, he is in some degree 
guilty of high treason, by the known laws 
and constitution of this kingdom, and ought 
to be impeached as well as removed; but 
the very suspicion is a sufficient cause for 
addressing the king to remove him, because 
the people can never be easy whilst a man 
is in power who, in their opinion, is a trai- 
tor against the laws and constitution of his 
country; for a man who is in danger of 
suffering by the law, will certainly endea- 
vour to overturn the law. ‘Therefore, 


to dissipate the fears and jealousies of the 


people, and to make them easy under the 
government of their sovereign, such a mi- 
nister ought to be removed; and after he 


is removed, the parliament may, without - 


running the risk of being thought corrupt- 
ed, acquit him, if upon a fair trial he ap- 
pear to be innocent; and every member 
may then, without fear, give his vote 
against him, if he should appear to be 


guilty. 


The next general suspicion I took no- 


tice of is, his having endeavoured to de- 
stroy the independency of parliament and 
freedom of elections, by disposing of the 
favours of the crown to such only as vote 
in parliament, or at elections, according to 
his direction, and turning every map out 


of the employment he holds at the plea- 
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‘sure of the crown, if in either case he dis- 
obeys his orders. My lords, the maxim 


- - Which is the chief corner stone of our 


happy constitution is, that the king has 
nothing to do with a man’s behaviour in 
parliament or at elections. King William 
was so sensible of: this, that when his mi- 
nisters advised him to dismiss an officer of 
the army, for having voted upon some oc- 
casion against them in parliament, he an- 
swered as every just king ought, and as 
every wise one will, the gentleman has al- 
“ways behaved well as an officer of the 
army, and I have nothing to do with his 
behaviour as a member of parliament. 
This, my lords, ought to be the maxim of 
every king of this country ; for if the con- 
trary maxim should ever prevail, if the 
- king should lay it down asa maxim, not to 
bestow a favour upon any one, or continue 
m commission any officer, but such as vote 
according to the directions of his ministers, 
the disposal of the posts and offices neces- 
sary for the support of our government, 
must either be taken from the crown, or 
the crown will take from the parliament its 
independency, and consequently from our 
constitution its happiness and freedom ; 
therefore I must be of opinion, that it is a 
high degree of treason in any minister to 
advise the king to lay down such a maxim, 
or to have any regard to a man’s voting in 
parliament, or at elections, in the distribu- 
tion of those favours which the crown has 
to bestow. a Oo 


' That the minister now proposed to be 


removed is guilty of this crime, is not onl 


generally suspected, but must, I think, | 


evidently appear to every one who consi- 
- ders either his practice, or his declarations. 
‘His practice is well known to every man 
in the nation, and has been confirmed by 
many flagrant instances in both Houses of 
Parliament; and his declarations have been 
so extravagantly open, that he seemed to 
brave the constitution, and defy the laws 
_ of his country. No longer ago than last 
session but one, he declared openly, in the 
_ very face of a House of Parliament, ‘ That 
he should think him a very pitiful fellow of 
a minister, who did not turn any officer 
out of the army, that endeavoured to make 
‘him less a minister, by opposing his mea- 
sures in parliament.’ This, my lords, was 
so open a declaration of his criminal inten- 
tions, such an avowed attack upon the very 
éssence of our constitution, and delivered 


 ° in such a place, that I am surprized it did 


not occasion an immediate impeachment. 
From a man who was no minister, such a 
(VOL. XI.] 
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declaration might be considered only as a 
bare opinion; but from a man who was . 
well known to be a minister, and generally 
believed.to be the sole minister, it was a 
great deal more than an opinion. M 
ords, it was an overt act, a direct attack 
upon our constitution, because it was 
openly directing the officers of the army. 
how to behave at elections, and in parlia- 
ment: It was threatening them, that if 
they did not sacrifice their honour in par- 
liament to his favour, they should their 
commissions in the army to his resent- 
ment. ' 

Thank God! I was not a member of 
the assembly where these words were 
spoken: I could not have heard them with 
patience: I can scarcely repeat them with 
patience; but I have, my lords, I believe 
every one of your lordships has as good 
proof of such words being uttered, and of 
their being uttered by this minister too, 
as can be had of any such fact whatsoever ; 
and if your lordships believe this fact, can > 
he hesitate a moment about addressing 

is majesty to remove him from his counsels 
and presence forever? My lords, this very 
declaration, ‘if there were. nothing else, 
has made it absolutely inconsistent with 
our Constitution for his majesty to keep 
him any longer in his service; for while 
he continues to be a minister, no man 
that ‘has, or expects any post or office 
under the crown, can vote with freedom 
either at elections or in parliament. A 
man may vote according to his conscience, 


‘let the consequence be what it will; but 


no man can be said to vote freely, when 
he knows that his subsistence; or a prin- 
cipal part of his subsistence, depends upon’ 
his voting against his conscience ; therefore 
it is evident, that the existence of our con- 
stitution is by this declaration rendered 
incompatible with the existence of this 
man’s ministerial power, and, I hdpe, no 
lord of this House will make the least 


doubt, which of these two existences ought 


to be put an end to. | 

- Before this declaration was made, my 
lords, I suspected that large sums of the 
public money had been applied, by this 
minister, towards gaining an undue, and 
corrupt influence both in parliament and 
at elections; and, indeed, every man must 
have the same suspicion, who considers 
what large sums have been granted by - 
parliament for secret-service-money, and 
yet what astonishing ignorance our mi- 
nisters have upon several occasions ap- 
peared to be in, with regard to the designs 
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of foreign states. The same suspicion 
must likewise be entertained by every man 
who considers what a vast civil list revenue 
his present majesty enjoys, and yet with 
what parsimony it is applied to,every 
known and every laudable purpose. But 
the minister’s making this declaration so 
openly, and in such an assembly, has 
brought my suspicion in this respect almost 
to acertainty. I can make no doubt, that 
a minister capable of making such a de- 
claration, is capable of applying the public 
money to such secret and sclawhs pur- 
oses; and I am convinced, he would not 
ave ventured to have made such a de- 
claration, if he had not been well acquainted 
with the powerful effects of corruption. 
Now, my lords, with regard to the sus- 
picion of his having a design, by the con- 
tinuance and _ increase of useless offices, 
and the multiplicity of penal laws, to es- 
tablish in the crown, or rather the ministers 
of the crown, an absolute and uncontrol- 
able power, I think his design appears 
pretty plain from his own declaration ; for 
a minister that declares, he will turn any 
officer out of the army that shall dare to 


vote against his measures in parliament, 


will not scruple te turn any civil officer 
out of his employment, or to execute 
‘rigorously a penal law against any man 
that shall vote either in’ parliament or at 
the elections, contrary to his orders: and 
when such a minister loads the nation with 
useless offices, or unnecessary penal laws, 
we may easily see, that his design is to 
, tender his power uncontrolable, by ren- 
dering himself master of a majority of our 
elections; for though no minister can, by 
any corrupt means, secure a majority in 
this House, while it consists of such ho- 
nourable members as it does at present, 
i if a minister should once be secure of 
laving always a majority in the other 
Hause, your lordships know, that by an 
encroachment, which is now become a part 
of our constitution, a minister that has got 
the sole guidance of his sovereign, may 
secure to himself a majority in this House; 
and therefore, for the sake of preserving 
the dignity and the independency of this 
House, we must take care to preserve the 
dignity and independency of the other. 

As for the posts and offices in the ab- 
solute disposal of the crown, our present 
minister, my lords, had no great’ occasion 
ta mecrease the number of them; for the 
debts contracted in the two late heavy 
‘wars, and the taxes imposed for the pay- 
ment of those debts, with a- little minis- 
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terial art, had created such a multitude of. 
new commissioners, collectors, supervisors, 
accountants, comptrollers, excisemen, cus- 
tom-house officers, and the like, that our 
present minister had no occasion to increase 
their number. He had nothing to do but 
to turn them to that use which no former 
minister durst venture to attempt, I mean 
that of influencing elections; and yet a 
greater number of clerks, and other in- 
ferior officers, have been added, during his 
administration, to almost every board in 
the kingdom ; and during a long, peaceable 
administration, he has taken care not to 
reduce of pay off any considerable part of 
our debts; because if that had been done, 
some of our heavy taxes must have been 
abolished, and this, of course, must have 
been attended with the disbanding those 
officers that were employed in the col- 
lection and management ofthem. This, I 
am now convinced, has been one.of his 
chief views through the whole course of 


‘his administration; and this must now 


afford many of your lordships good reason 
to condemn some of those measures you 
were formerly induced to approve; for no 
man ought to think it beneath his dignity 
to change his opinion, either about men or 
measures, when the consequences of the 
latter, or the future behaviour of the 
former, furnish him with substantial reasons © 
for such a change. | 

Then, my Lords, as to the penal laws 
that have been enacted, besides those that 
have been unsuccessfully attempted, I be- 
lieve no minister, ancient or modern, can 
rival our present minister in this particular. 
The excise laws, which are the most pro- 
per for enlarging the power of a minister, 
because the penalties may be exacted, mo- 
dified, or forgiven, according to his plea- 
sure, have been multiplied and enlarged 


‘to a great degree; and if the Excise 


y 


Scheme* had met with success, I will. 
venture to say, that no man that dealt in 
tobacco, and consequently no shop-keeper 
in any country town or village in the. king-. 
dom, would have dared to give his vote at. 
any election contrary to the orders of the 
minister, signified to the poor shop-keeper. 
by his exciseman. To pretend. that the 
clamours against this scheme were raised 
by smugglers and clandestine dealers, is 
something very extraordinary. Does not 
the noble duke remember, that petitions 
came up against it from all the great trad-, 
ing towns in the kingdom; and that those, 
Se ee ee 

* See Vol. 9, p. 1. . 
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petitions were signed by the most eminent 
merchants in all sorts of business? Does 
his grace think, that there is not a fair 
trader in the kingdom, or that it is not the 
interest of the fair trader to prevent smug- 
gling? My lords, if that scheme had been 
contrived for nothing but to prevent smug- 
gling, and had been thought effectual for 
that end, the very persons who petitioned 
_ against it, would have petitioned in its fa- 

vour: instead of lighting up bonfires at its 
being rejected, they would have been 
lighted up upon its being passed into a 
jaw; and instead of ministers and mem- 
bers of parliament, we should have had 
thieves and smugglers burnt in effigy in all 
_ parts of the kingdom. : 

But, my lords, the trading part of the 
nation were not so blind, as to allow them- 
selves to be imposed on by such a thin 
cobweb. They perceived the real design 
of that scheme, which was not to prevent 
smuggling, but to put it in the power of the 
' minister to make a smuggler of the most 

- innocent man in the kingdom, if he dared 
to disobey his orders in parliament or at 
elections; and whether this would .not 
have affected our liberties, I shall leave to 
your lordships to judge. But I must ob- 
serve, that one of the consequences of that 
' scheme afforded us a most convincing 
proof, how ridiculous it is to attack the 
conduct of a minister, or even the conduct 
of his tools, whilst he himself remains in 
the full possession of his power. The fre- 
quency of smuggling, the fraudulent prac- 
tices of smugglers, and ‘the defects in the 
laws against smuggling, was the chief argu- 
ment made use of by the patron of that 
scheme and his friends, for inducing gen- 
tlemen to agree to it. On the other hand, 
the merchants and their friends alleged, 
that the frequency of smuggling was not 
owing to any defect in the laws, or in the 
present methods of collecting the public 
revenues, but to the frauds and neglects of 
the custom-house officers, and the little 
care taken by those that had the appoint- 
ment and superintendency of them. — This 
the merchants insisted on, and said they 
could prove before a fair and impartial 
tribunal. This brought on a motion in the 
other House, for appointing a secret and 
select committee, to be chosen by ballot, 
for enquiring into the abuses and frauds of 
the customs. As our minister, in his pro- 
per department, has the chief superinten- 
dency of the treasury, and consequently 
Of the customs, he could not well oppose 
this motion; but he had such an amazing in- 


. tial hearing from such a committee ? 


“A. D. 1741. : 
fluence over that House of Commons, that, 
notwithstanding the ballot, he got them to 
chuse a committee consisting, I shall not 
say of the minister’s most obsequious 
slaves, but I may say of his surest friends : 


nay, the very commissioners of the trea- 


sury themselves, all, I believe, but the 
minister, were chosen of that committee. 
That is to say, the commissioners of the 
treasury, and a few of their most intimate 
friends, were chosen by a House of Com- 
mons, to enquire into the conduct of the 
commissioners of the treasury, with re- 
gard to the. abuses and frauds of the 
customs. Was not this, my lords, a 
most glaring instance of the dependency 
of a House of Commons upon a minister ? 
Céuld the merchants expect an impar- 
he 
never gave themselvés once the trouble ot 
attending ; and according to expectation, 
the enquiry ended in a justification of the 
commissioners of the treasury, and of their 
deputies the commissioners of the cus- 
toms; but to the world could this be a 
justification: or a vindication of the cha- 
recters either of the principals or deputies ? 
On the contrary, it confirmed the suspicion 
of the minister’s having an undue influence 
over that House of Commons, and with 
me is a most unanswerable argument for 
agreeing to this Address. - 

My lords, if upon such a well founded 
suspicion of a minister’s having acquired 
to himself an undue influence in parlia- 
ment, and his declaring openly and ex- 

ressly that he would make use of such an 
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influence, a parliament should refuse ad- ~ 


dressing the king to remove him, what 
would the people say of such a refusal? 
What could they expect from such a par- 
liament ? Would any man be so mad as to 
bring a direct accusation against such a 
minister before such a parliament? Could 


any man there expect to convict sucha. . 


‘minister upon the most particular and the 
clearest proofs that were ever laid before 
any tribunal? The certain consequence 
would be, a judicial and formal acquittal 
of the minister, let his crimes be never so 
heinous and manifest; and a severe par- 
liamentary sentence against the accuser, 
let his proofs be never so clear and con- 
nected. This will of course embolden not 
only our present minister but all future 
ministers: the suspicions of the people will 
daily increase: their discontents may turn 
to disaffection : their despair of obtaining 


redress may drive them to seek for it by 


violent means; and the consequence of 


~ 
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: this God alone can tell. Whereas your | that advised the treaty of Hanover. If 
agreeing to this address can: be attended | this be true, and I am convinced the noble 
with no bad consequence, either to the | duke thinks so, it is one of the strongest 
kingdom, or to the minister if he be inno-| arguments for agreeing to this motion. 
cent; and if he be guilty, surely no one of | That minister is now loaded with the whole 
_ your lordships would Jetire to have him | blame of that treaty, and of all the fatal 
continued in power. | consequences that ensued: he can no way 
_ The arguments I have hitherto made use | remove this load, but by laying himself 
of, are all drawn from the suspicions that | open to a fair and impartial inquiry into 
lie against our present minister, with re- | his conduct, which never can be carried on, . 
gard to domestic affairs; but, my lords, | at least the nation will not believe it can 
with regard to foreign affairs, the suspi- | be carried on, as long as he has the distri- 
. cions against him. are of.a,more heinous | bution of all the favours and rewards the 
nature, and, if possible, they now,seem to | crown can bestow, and of all the penalties 
be better founded than the’other. Our| and punishments the crown can inflict ; 
minister by his conduct indomestic affairs, | therefore, if he had any true regard for hig 
has. rendered himself suspected, and I think | character, he would voluntarily lay himself 
I have shewn justly suspected, of sagri- | open tosuch an enquiry; if his friends have 
ficing the liberties and constitution of his | a sincere regard for him, they will take the 
country to his own power and grandeur, | most gentle method for compelling him to 
perhaps to his ownsafety ; but by his con- | do so, which is by agreeing to the addresg © 
duct in foreign affairs, he has rendered | proposed. If they refuse to do so, their 
‘ himself suspected of sacrificing the honour, | affirming, that their friend had no share in 
the brade.the navigation, nay, the very be- | advising that treaty, or any other fatal 
_ ing of his native country, to the interests | measure, will signify nothing; for what- 
and views of its most ancient, its most con- | ever your lordships may do, I am sure the 
stant, its most dangerous enemy. This, | nation will mot believe them. 
my lords, was so fully explained by the| But, my lords, with regard to this treaty 
noble lord who introduced this debate, that | of Hanover, the minister and his friends 
_ I shall only touch upon some particular | have, it seems, two strings to their bow: 
circumstances. by way of answer to what | they first deny he had any hand in it; and 
has been said by the noble duke. It is | next, they endeavour to justify that treaty, 
long, it is: many years since some amongst | and all the measures that were taken in 
_ us suspected, that our counsels were too { pursuance of it. The account we had of a 
much under the influence of France. These | private treaty between the emperor and 
el a haveevery day gathered strength | Spain was certainly true: by that treaty 
and. grown more and more general, until | the emperor put a high affront upon this 
now at last they are, by the consequences | nation, and Spain was to bring the Pre- 
of our conduct, I think, absolutely con- | tender-upon us, to destroy our trade, and 
firmed.. Will any one say, that the affairs } to take Gibraltar and Port-Mahon from 
of Eurepe are now in a happy situation? | us: if we offered to resent this affront 
Will any one say, that the balance of power | against, the emperor, or to protect our 
in Europe is at present in no danger; or} trade and dominions against Spain, the 
that the danger it is in can be easily re- | emperor was to attack Hanover: in thig 
moved? Will any one say, that this nation | situation we could have no recourse, no 
_ 1s in. a happy state, when we are in immi- | refuge, but in an alliance with France. 
- nent danger of being obliged to sacrifice | These my lords, are the arguments made 
our American trade to the wild pretensions | use of for justifying the treaty of Han-. 
of Spain, or without one ally, to support a | over: but canany man be serious that now 
war against the united power of France | makes use of such arguments? Without 
and Spain? This is the present situation of | derogating in the least from the respect 
Europe: This is the present situation of | due to his late majesty, for whose memory 
this nation ; and the noble lord has shewn, | I have the greatest regard, I will venture 
that both are chiefly owing to our having | to affirm, there was no such private treaty 
kept, up a friendship and correspondence | between the emperor and Spain. Hislate . 
with France, at the expence of our honour, | majesty was. imposed on by his ministers, 
at the expence of our trade, and atthe ex- and they were imposed on, ta say no worse, 
pence of our most natural ally. by the ministers of France. This might 
The noble duke was pleased to tell us, | be the case, and by this his late majesty 
the minister had tio share in the council | was induced to mention this treaty in his 


/ 
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. gould not be im 


h to his parliament : but the emperor 
on: if he had signed 
such a treaty, he must have known it; and 
neither could nor would have denied it so 
expressly and solemnly as he did. This 
fact therefore being false, all the reasonin 
founded upon it must fall to the ground. 
But, my lords, suppose it were true: the 
affront was atoned for, by the’ emperor’s 
denying that treaty in the solemn manner 
he did ; and we might have guardedagainst 
the danger withoutany alliancewith France. 
Neither the trade nor the dominions of 


- Great Britain could be in the least danger 


from any attack Spain and the emperor 
could make upon them ; and the emperor 
could not attack Hanover without bréak- 
ing through the fundamental constitutions 
of the empire, which would have brought 
all the princes of the Germanic body to 
our assistance; and such a confederacy 
would have been sufficient for protecting 
Hanover without the help of France ; 
which, instead of courting, we ought to 
have refused, because their intermeddling 


_in the affairs of Germany will always be 


of dangerous consequence to the balance 


of pone in Europe. | 


am surprised, my lords, to hear it now 
pretended, that the affair of Thorn had 
the least share in drawing us into the 
treaty of Hanover. That cruel affair was 
indeed made use of both by France and 
us, for drawing the king of Prussia into 


the alliance ; and accordingly there wasa_ 


separate article for obtaining reparation 
‘for what had been done at Thorn, con- 
trary to the treaty of Oliva; but the king 
of Prussia soon perceived, or imagined he 
perceived, that neither France nor we were 
sincere in that article, therefore he de- 
serted the alliance, and it is certain, that 
nothing was ever done in pursuance of 
that article, because the interest of France 
was no way concerned in performing it. 
- But where the interest of France was con- 
‘cerned, we did a great deal more than we 
were obliged to do by that treaty; and 
when Spain declared war against us on 
that account, we did not do so much as we 
ought to have.done, because it was not the 
jnterest of France we should. 
My lords, it is so evident, that our mi- 
nister has sacrificed the safety of Europe, 
and the credit of his native country with 


every one of its ancient allies, to the. 


friendship of France, that I should be 
ashamed totake up. your time with an- 
swering er exposing the poor excuses that 
are made for his conduct. If by that 
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means he had preserved the tranquillity of 
his country uninterrupted, and made the proe 
per use of that uninterrupted tranquill 

or if he had obtained from France a set- 
tlement of the disputes still subsisting be- 
tween the two nations, or any advantages 
for our trade in that kingdom, it would 
have been some sort of real excuse 
for his conduct. 


ty.c 


But he has, at the 
desire of France, involved his country in 
continual broils either with Spain or the 
emperor, and from thence has taken oc- 
casion to load it with such an extraordi- 


nary expence, either for giving weight to 


his fruitless negociations, or enforcing the 
observance of his useless treaties, that. we 
are now as much, if not more, involved 
than we were at the end of the last heavy 
war ; and during this whole time what has 
been the behaviour of France towards us? . 
They have been not only cramping our 
trade in their own dominions, but en- 
croaching upon it in every other part of the 
world. This is not all, my lords: it is 
highly probable, that they have been une 
derhand encouraging Spain to interrupt 
our trade and navigation in the American 
seas, and at the same time threatening us, 


that if we attempted to do ourselves juss 
tice, they would join with Spain against us. |. 


When we reflect upon this, my lords, it is 
not possible to account for the conduct of | 


j our minister, from any motives founded 


upon the interest or prosperity of this 
kmgdom. From hence has arisen a ge- 
neral suspicion, that from some private 
motives of his own he has sacrificed the 
interests of his country, and the interests 
of Europe, to the cultivating of a dan- 
erous friendship and correspondence with 
rance ; and this suspicion has greatly in- 
creased since the commencement of the 
war with Spain. Oana 

If we consider the interest of France, 


the disputes between Spain and us, we 
shall find them directly opposite to each 
other; and if we examine the conduct of ° 
our minister, either in his negociations for 


shall find that he has, without variation, pur- — 
sued the interest of France, in opposition _ 
to that of Great Britain. When Spain 
first set up the pretence of searching our 
ships in the seaa of America, and confis- 
cating them, if they found any of those 
goods on board, which they were pleased 
to call contraband, it was easy to see, that 
till this pretence was expressly: given up, 
we could enjoy no free trade or naviga- 


and the interest of Britain, withregardto 


peace, or his prosecution of the war, we ..  ” 
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‘tion in that part of the world, nor could 
_ there be any cordial friendship between 
Spain and us, which of course would be a 
great detriment to our trade, and conse- 


quently a great advantage to the trade of. 


France. It was, therefore, the interest of 
France to have this dispute remain unad- 
justed as long as possible, it was the in- 
‘terest of Britain to have it adjusted, either 
by fair or foul means, with the utmost dis- 
ci consequently it was the interest of 

rance to have the negociations between 
Spain and us, about this point, protracted 
as long as possible ;. and it was our interest 
. ‘to state plainly and clearly the point in 
" question, and to insist upon a peremptory 
and speedy answer. - According to this 
‘state of the case, I shall leave your lord- 
ships to judge, whether our minister, in 
his negociations for peace, pursued the 
‘interest of France, or that of Great Bri- 
tain. But I must observe, that upon this 
\question, the nation, the world, has al- 
ready: past. judgment; and if your lord- 


ship’s judgment should be different, I must. 


beg of you to consider, what the. conse- 
quence may be with regard to the cha- 
.racter of this House. 

It is well known, my lords, that it was 
_ not our minister that put an end to our 
negociations: it is well known, that he 
was forced into the war. The ‘spirit of 
the nation made it absolutely inconsistent 
-with his personal safety to- treat any 
longer; and his majesty’s natural genius 
concurring with the spirit of the nation, 
the minister was obliged to give way to the 
torrent, and.to seem at least passive, by 
which means a war was at last resolved on. 


.Let us now see, what was the interest of 


France, and what was the interest of Bri- 
tain, with regard to the prosecution of the 
war. It was the interest of France, to 
.have us prosecute the war in that manner 
which would make it most tedious, least 
advantageous to this nation, and most bur- 
densome and destructive to our trade and 
“navigation: It was the interest of Britain 
to prosecute it in that manner which should 
bring it to the speediest conclusion, which 
might bring the greatest advantage to this 
country, and. which might be the> least 
burdensome or. destructive to our trade. 
To. bring the war to.a speedy conclusion, 
“and to reap some lasting advantage from 
it for the nation, it was incumbent upon 
us to prepare, as. soon as it was resolved 
on, for sending a powerful fleet, with a 
sufficient number of land forces on board, 
to, America, in order to make as many 
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conquests there as‘ possible; and to have 
sent another fleet to the Mediterranean 
and coasts of Spain, with a- number of 
land forces on board; not to make con- 
quests, but to make incursions, in order to 
have kept them in continual alarms, and 
to een their being able to send any re- 
inforcements to their settlements in Ames 
rica: and to make the war as little bur- 
densome or destructive to our trade as 
possible, we ought to have fitted out no 
more large ships than we had absolutely oc- _. 
casion for; but as many small ships and 
sloops of war as possible, for protecting 
our trade, by intercepting and destroying 
the enemy’s privateers; and in order to 
draw away as few seamen as possible from 
the merchant service, we ought to have 
begun with giving great encouragement 
for able-bodied land men to enter into his - 
majesty’s sea service, and to have accept- 
ed of all such as offered to enter.” 

These, my lords, were the methods by 
which we ought to have begun and prose- 
cuted the war, if the interest of Great Bri- 
tain ‘had been considered or pursued ; and 
if these methods had been taken, the war 
might have been over before this time; 
for Spain would have found itself under a 
necessity of submitting to ourterms. I 
need not explain to your lordships what 
we have done, or have not done; for every 
man in Britain knows, that we began and 
prosecuted the war by methods directly 
contrary to these. Every one knows that 
we have hitherto prosecuted the war in 
that manner which must make it tedious, 
in that manner which can bring no ad- 
vantage to this nation, and in that manner 
which has been vastly burdensome and 
destructive both to our trade and naviga- 
tion; and therefore, every one must con- 
clude that our minister has, in the prose= — 
cution of the war, as well as in the nego- 
ciations for peace, had a view to the in- 
terest of France, in opposition to that of 
his native country. When this is the con- 
clusion made by most men in the kingdom, 
can we suppose, that our people will pay. 
their taxes with pleasure, or that the war. | 
can redound to the honour or advantage 
of this kingdom, whilst this minister has 
the direction of our affairs? When the 
affairs of Europe are at such a crisis, when 
the affairs of this nation are in such a 
ticklish situation, can any lord in this 
House scruple addressing his majesty ‘to 
remove a ‘minister who has shewn by his 
conduct, both in peace and war, that he 
regards nothing but the interest and frienc- 
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ship of our greatest rival and most invete- 
rate enemy? What may have been his 
motives for holding such a conduct, I shall 
not pretend to determine; but if the 

proceed from nothing but weakness, it 
must be a weakness of a most extraordinary 
nature: of such a nature as must render 
him very unfit for having the chief direc- 
tion of the affairs of such a powerful na- 
tion at such a critical conjuncture; and 
therefore, even suppose his whole miscon- 
duct to proceed from weakness alone, it is 


‘a sufficient reason for our addressing his 


| 


majesty to remove him. 

But | am afraid, my lords, his miscon- 
duct does not altogether proceed from 
weakness. He knows he is generally 
hated by the people of his own country : 
he knows he has been long hated by them: 
He knows, that nothing but the favour of 
the crown protects him against their re- 
sentment; and as that may fail him, or 
may be withdrawn, he is, perhaps, court- 
ing an asylum amongst the enemies of his 
country. Ifthis be the case, how unhappy 
will this nation be, in case your lordships 
should refuse agreeing to the address pro- 
sed? the people will not think your re- 
usal proceeds from his innocence, or your 
approbation of his conduct. However 
groundlessly, they will think your refusal 
oceeds from that very crime of which he 
is so generally suspected ; and this will in- 
crease their hatred towards him, which 
must necessarily increase his attachment 
to the views, and his obedience to the 
orders of those from whom he expects pro- 
tection in case of'distress. How fatal may 
the consequence of this be to Europe at 
this critical conjuncture ? what an irreco- 
verable ruin may it bring upon this nation ? 
I shall add no more, but beg, that, upon 
this important occasion, your lordships 
would have a due regard to the interest 
of Europe in general, to the interest of 
your native country in particular, to the 
aafety of the king, the satisfaction.of the 
people, and to the honour and dignity of 
this august assembly. | | 


The Lord Chancellor : 


_ My lords; in all contests of a political 
nature, we ought to distinguish between 
those that proceed merely from a difference 
in opinion with regard to the public good, 
and those which proceed from private 
¥iews and personal animosities. In every 
country, where men have leave to express 
their sentiments freely, there will be con- 
teats about every public measure that. can 
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be proposed or pursued, because when 
there is no demanstration, neither of one 
side nor the other, which is the case in all 
political disputes, there will be a difference 
of opinion. Even in the most arbitrar 


countriesthere must be a difference of opi- . 


nion; but that difference cannot. appear, 
or occasion any contest, because those who 
happen to disapprove of the public mea- 
sures, dare not express, much less publish 
the reasonsfor their disapprohaticn. There- 
fore in every country where a free govern-. 
ment is established, every time must be a 
time. of political altercation; but those 
times only are to be called troublesome and 
factious, when the political contests pro- 
ceed from private views and personal ani- 
mosities; and if by this rule we examine 
the times when such addresses as this now 
under our consideration have been agreed 
to by either House of Parliament, I believe 
we shall find cause to conclude, that most 
of them were troublesome and factious - 
times, and that those troubles and factions, | 
did not so often arise from the extraordi- 
nary weakness or wickedness of the minis- 
ters, as from the private views and personal 
animosities of those that opposed them. 
Ministers, my lords, are not infallible, 
no more than other men; and they are 
liable to the same passions and affections — 
with the rest of their species. As every 
man in the world would, I believe, desire 
to have the affection and esteem of his 
countrymen, rather than their hatred and 
contempt, therefore, both in charity, and 
from the nature of mankind, we ought to 
suppose, that ministers do the best they 
can for the public good; but as they are 
human, they must be guilty of oversights, 
mistakes, and failings, which will be over- 
looked by every good subject; and when 
not very extraordinary, will be forgiven by 
every man that is not their personal enemy, 
nor possessed with an immoderate ambi- 
tion of succeeding them in their places, 
For this reason, no man ought ever te 
think, and much less ought either House | 
of Parliament, to think of coming to such; 
an extremity, as to address the king to re- 
move any one of his ministers, unless it 
appears, not only that he has a prevailing © 
influence in his majesty’s coynsels, but 
also, that he has been guilty of some enor- 
mous crime, or of such a series of miscon- 
duct, as evidently shews him tobe a very 
weak man. This, I aay; ought to be our 
rule, with regard to addressing our sove- 
reign to dismiss any of his ministers; and 
in this we shall be confirmed, if we consi- 
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der the many difficulties that ministers 
have to encounter, and the many personal 
enmities they must necessarily incur. 

In this, as well as in all other countries, 
my lords, the people expect to bé pro- 
tected in their legal rights, and the free en- 
joyment of their preberaee they expect 
to have justice diligently, faithfully, and 
impartially administered at home, and to 
be preserved from invasions, inroads, and 

iracies from abroad. This they expect 
rom their ministers and governors, but 
they have very ill will to contribute either’ 
the trouble, or the expence, that is ne- 
cessary for procuring them this protection; 
and, for this reason, they are, in all coun- 
tries, extremely apt to find fault with, and 
clamour against the conduct of their go- 
vernors, which makes it but too easy to 
rdise a general complaint against the con- 
duct of the best sort of governors; and no 
governor, or minister, can ever want per- 
sonal enemies, who will be ready, upon 
all occasions, to criticise his’ conduct, to 
_tagnify and set in the most glaring light 
the little failings he may be guilty of, and 
to propagate murmurings and discontents 
among the people. For this purpose, we 
must allow, I say, that no minister can 
ever want personal enemies, especially if 
we consider the several selfish motives men 
may have for becoming the professed or 
the secret enemies of a minister. All men 
in superior stations, are, we know, exposed 
to the envy of those below them; and 
every man that is governed by this male- 
-volent passion, must, of course, become 
the professed, or the secret enemy of a mi- 
‘nister. Others, again, are entirely go- 
verned by their ambition, and are very apt 
to become enemies to a minister, because 
they suppose him to have been the cause 
of their not meeting with success in some 
unreasonable suit they made to their so- 
vereign. But of all the sources of discon- 
tent and personal enmity against a minis- 
ter, the greatest is that which, in this de- 
bate, has been supposed to be his chief 
support; I mean, my lords, the disposal 
of posts and offices In our government; 
for there are always five or sik, sometimes 
& dozen of candidates, for almost eve 
post or place any minister can have in his 
disposal: of these, but one can have it ; 
and if the disappointed candidates are not 
men of great moderation, they, of course, 
become personal enemies to the minister, 
and are diligent in propagating every po- 
pular cry against him. | 
. Thus, your lordships may see, that no 
8 
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minister can ever be without a multitude 


of personal enemies, who, upon all occa- 


sions, will be ready to propagate what the 
people are too apt to believe, that their 
ness has been ill conducted, or that 
they have been put to a much greater ex- 
pence than was necessary; for, in this 
case, ministers or magistrates may be very 
properly compared to attornies or soli- 
Whilst the law-suit 
goes on, and the attorney brings in no bill 
of fees and disbursements, the client is 
perfectly satisfied with his conduct; hut if 
the cause meets with any unexpected delay 
or bad success, though it be entirely owing 
to the nature of the case, the client then 
begins to exclaim against the conduct of 
his attorney; and even when the cause 
meets with the best success, and ‘is 
brought to a happy issue, yet the client 
generally finds fault with his attorney’s 
bill, and seldom pays it without murmur. 
ing. The case is, in this country, the 
same between the people and the king’s 
ministers. If any. national affair misgives 
or meets with any cross accident, it is al- 
ways, though often without reason, im- 
puted to the ill-conduct of the administra- 
tion; and when the sums necessary for the 
public service come to be provided for, and 
paid, the people are always apt to complain. 
hese complaints ministers have atall times 
been exposed to; and our present ministers 
are more exposed to such complaints, than 
any of their predecessors ;, because the peo- 
ple of this nation are now burdened with 
many taxes, for the payment of debts our 
present ministers never incurred, which, 
of course, makes the people the more un- 
willng to comply with those payments 
that are absolutely necessary for the cur- 
rent service. 
My lords, it is easy to say, that a cen 
pe of our debts might have been paid off, 
t I defy any man to shew me how any 
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greater part of them might have been paid - 


off, than has actually been, without laying 
new or heavier taxes upon the people ; be- 
cause the free revenue, or that part of the 
public revenue which is not mort, tothe 
civil list, or for the payment of old debts, 
is not sufficient for answering the. annual 
expence a and therefore it has sea ne- 
cessary, almost eve ear, toa some 
art, or the whole of ‘the Sinking Fund, 
r the current service; which the par- 
liament had a right to do, and which the 
parliament has always, when necessary, 
thought more proper to be done, than to 
load the people with any new or additional 
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tax; and ne public expence has been in- 


cutred, but what was at the time thought | 


necessary for the public safety. If armies 
dhave been kept up, or augmented: if 
squadrons have been fitted out, or foreign 
4reops taken, or kept in pay; it was, in 
my opmion, neoessary, according te the 
eircumstances the nation was then in, and 
i have always had the good jwek to see 
inton confirmed by the majority of 
ouses of Parliament. If our armies had 
not been kept up and augmented, or if 
equadrens had not been fitted out, as often 
3 eecasion required, I am convinced we 
g@kould have been invaded, or some of our 
saBies swallowed up, and the bafance of 
.power quite overturned, long before this 
fime ; but all such attempts have been pre- 
‘vented by theexpence we have occasionally 
pat eurselves to; and the good effect of 
that expence is now, by a very preposter- 


ous way of arguing, made a pretence for 


saying the expence was unnecessary, be- 
cause we were in no danger; though the 
danger was fully made appear to parlia- 
ment at the time the expence was incur- 
red, and will still appear to every man who 
considers the circumstances of the affairs 
-of Europe at the respective times we put 


. ourselves to any extraordinary charge. 


_ As the danger this nation was in of an 
aémmediate attack, in pursuance of the 
‘treaty of Vienna between the emperor and 
.Spain, has been fully spoke to by other 
dords, in this debate, and, I think, made 
‘evident, if any reliance is to be had u 
what his late majesty so solemnly declared 
te his parliament, I shall wave giving your 
Jordships eny farther trouble wpon that 
bead. Bat will any lord say, the Dutch 
were in no danger? Will any lord say, the 
French were in no danger of an immediate 
attack from the consequences of that 
‘treaty? My lords, we know there was a 
woutest then subsisting, and ready to break 
‘put into a flame, between the emperor and 
the Duteh, in relation to the Ostend East- 
India conspany: We likewise know, that 
by an express article im that treaty, the 
king ef Spain promised, that if the ships 
of the subjects of his imperial majesty 
skeald be attacked, on either side of the 
tive, he would make it a common c#ase 
with his imperral spec revenge and 
aedyess the injuries and. 

And also we know, that the Dutch were 
adsolved to attack and seize, as they hada 
‘right to.do, any of the Ostend ships they 
Gomed trating in the East Indies, which if 
ghey liad done, i is-not oo be questioned, 


CVO. XI.J 


rica. 


agés sustained. | 
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but that wat would haye been immediately 
declared against them by the empéror, and 
in pursuance of this article, the emperor 
would have been assisted by Spain. Could 
we, my lords, sit still and see the Dutch 
ever-rim by the emperor and Spain? If we 
had done so, it would have drove the 
Dutch into the arms of France; and if we 
had no way intermeddied, the consequence 


of this war might have been fatal to the - 


balance of power im Europe. _ 

From hence, my lords, I think it is evi- 
dent, that the Dutch were in danger of an 
immediate attack from the consequences 
of this treaty. But suppose they had been 


‘in no danger, suppose France only had 


been in danger of an immediate attack, 
even that attack might have necessarily in- 
volved this nation in a war, and, probably, 
would have done so,.in order to preserve 


‘the balance of power, which might have 
-been overturned by the too great success 
-of either party engaged in that. war, and 


especially if the success had ee to 
be upon the side of France. If this had 
been the case, France would, probably, 


have attacked Spain in the West Indies; _ 


and those amongst us, who are now se po- 
sitive that France ought not to int o 
in order to prevent our making conquests 


‘upon Spain in the West Indies, would then, 
_Lbelieve, have been.very apt to find fault 


with our ministers, if they had quietly: al- 
lowed the French to take possession of any 
part of the Spanish settlements in Ame- 


It is therefore certam, that we must 


have been involved in any war that could 


break out in consequence of this treaty at 
Vienna; and, I think, it is as certain, that 
either this nation, Franve, or. Holland, 
would have.been attacked in uatice of 
this treaty, if it had mot been for the treaty 
of Hanover, and the measures we after- 
wards took, for preventing the return of 
the Spanish galleons. . Consequently, no 
fault can be found ‘with any expence we 
put ourselves to m pursuance of. that 
treaty, because it preserved the tranquil~ 
lity of Europe, and thereby prevented our 
being obliged to put ourselves to a much 
greater expence, By the treaty.of Hano- 
ver, the emperor found himself under a ne- 
cessity of giving up the Ostend company, 
and the ‘court.of Spain were obliged to 
gire up all their views of resentment 

inst this mation, as well as against the 
court of France; and when this was done, 
it was the interest of this nation to re-ea- 
tablish. & good understanding with Span 

[4c] . 


— 


' than we could otherwise have done, and 


- 


. anoble duke has already rightly observed, 


_ war in 1733; it was the court of Vienna’s 
having given offence to the court of 
- France, by interfering so much as they did 


it was poe in us to despise their resent- 


. of Seville. 


- tion of the parliament, and it deserved that 


thing to ask from.Spain but a renewal aud 


continued their depredations, and if our 
- merchants have met with no reparation, it 


. of faith in the Spanish court, which could 
' treaty, or by any method: I can think of, 


-but that of never. being Since or in 
‘friendship with such a fai 


‘ troops, instead of neutral, into the strong 


- the least: encouragement for Spain to 


: gave occasion to that war, and encouraged 


- for as the emperor himself had given rise 
to that war, the sf epeedon knew, that the 


. obliged to assist him, and from~ thence 
. they found they might send what troops 
_ they pleased to Italy. In this war, my 


. think themselves obliged to have any con- 
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as soon ag possible; and, for that purpose, 
to refrain from those acts of hostility which 
‘we might have committed, and had a right 
to commit, upon their beginning hostilities 
against us. For this reason, and because 
we knew it was not in their power to do us 
:any considerable injury, I must still think, 


cern, though they had guaranteed the Prag- 
matic Sanction as well as we,and if we had 
thought otherwise, it would have been very 
imprudent in us to engage in that’ war 
without the Dutch. But though it was 
neither prudent nor neeessary for us to en- 
gage immediately in that war, yet both 
the Dutch and we foresaw that it might 
become necessary, inorder to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe, and there- 
fore it was necessary for both of us to pro- 
vide for the worst, by making such prepa-. 
rations as might enable us to engage with 
vigour, as soon as either of the parties be- 
‘gan.to. push their success farther than was. 
consistéint with that balance, which justifies 
the expence we put ourselves to upon that 
-occasion; and accordingly the preparations 
we made at that time had their desired 
effect, by making France and its allies con- 
fine their views within those bounds, and 
put a stop to the progress of their arms in 
the midst of victory, and when it was not 
inthe power of the emperor to prevent 
their pushing their conquests as far as they 
had a mind. , 3 
. And with regard to our disputes with 
Spain, it is very well known, my lords, 
that they could not at that time afford us 
any pretence for engaging in the war. 
The Spaniards had given us no new cause 
of complaint: on the contrary, the king of 
Spain had but the year before sent express 
orders to his governors in America not to 
molest any English ship in those seas, that 
did not appear to be concerned in any 
illicit trade; and as to past injuries, our 
commissaries were then in Spain, and we 
had reason to hope for a full reparation as 
soon as.the account could. be adjusted, 
which from the very nature of the case. 
couldnotbe done in a short time, because it 
depended upon those proofs and vouchers, 
which were to - be transmitted from 
America to Europe; and when any of 
those proofs or vouchers wanted an expla- 
nation, it became necessary to send back 
to America for it, and to wait the return 
before any thing could be determined. 
: This slainly shews the reason why our ne- 
‘goctations with Spain were so tedious, and 
why it took up such a long time before we 
could be assured, whether that court would, 
or would not do us justice by fair means.- 
Thus, 1 think, it appears, my lords, 
from the whole tenor of our late conduct, 
that our ministers have at no time put the 
nation to any expence but what was neces- 
sary from the ‘circumstances the affairs of — 
Europe were then in; and that tlie.only _ 


ment, by not returning the hostilities they 

committed; for, by this means, we restored 

peace between the two nations much sooner 

. obtained all we could desire by the treaty 
I am really surprised, my lords, to hear 

so much fault found with the treaty of Se- 

ville; it has once already had the approba- 
approbation ; for we had at that time no- 

‘confirmation of former treaties, and repa- 
ration for the merchant ships of this na- 

tion. they had unjustly: seized and confis- 
cated; and both these we obtained stipu- 


lations for in as explicit terms as could be 
made use of; so that if the Spantards have 


is not owing to that treaty, but to a breach 

not be foreseen nor guarded against by any 

ess nation; 

and this, I am sure, no man would advise, 

that understands and has a regard for the 

trade.of this kingdom. as 
_ As to the introduction of 6,000 Spanis 


places of* Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, 


that the difference was of no real signifi- 
cation to the emperor, nor could it give 


attack him in Italy. It was not the intro- 
duction of those. troops that occasidned the 


in the election of a king of Poland, that 
the Spaniards to attack the emperorin Italy ; 
maritime powers did not: think themselves 


lords, it is very certain, the Dutch did not 


| : 


u 
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fault ‘they have been guilty of, has been, 
their preserving the nation in a continual 
state of peace and tranquillity, without 
suffering any material alteration to be 
made in the political system of affairs in 
Europe; for as the emperor, or at least 
the house of Austria, got Tuscany, Par- 
ma, and Placentia in lieu of Naples and 
Sicily, and as France had before the com- 
mand, and even the possession of the 
duchy of Lorain whenever they pleased, I 
must insist upon it, that the house of 
Austria was as powerful, and France no 
more powerful at the time of the late em- 
 peror’s death, as at any time for twenty 
years past. The emperor’s unexpected 
death; and the disputes that have arisen, 
and are like to arise among the princes of 
the empire upon that fatal emergency, 
has, it 1s true, made a great alteration in 
the affairs of Europe; but this will not, I 
hope, be imputed to the weakness or wick- 
edness of our ministers, or to any impro* 
per apr presalsag they have shewn for the 
court of France. | 
From the conduct of our foreign af- 


fairs, therefore, no man can have reason 


to suspect our ministers of having designs 
inconsistent with the interest. or welfare of 


their country; and as no unnecessary or 


oppressive laws have been passed, nor any 
one instance of a law’s being wrested to- 
wards the oppression of their enemies, 
notwithstanding the many unprecedented 
provocations they have met with, no man 
can have the least reason to suspect their 
having designs against the liberties of the 
people ; nor can I, my lords, believe, that 
such suspicions as the noble duke was 


_ pleased to mention, are entertained by any 


great number of men inthekmgdom. As 
by my office I‘am obliged to converse with 
numbers of men who have no dependence 
“upon the court, if there were such general 
suspicions, [ should think, I must have 
heard of them; and yet I can freely de- 
clare, I never heard any one signify his 
having such suspicions, either against the 
minister whose conduct is now under our 
consideration, or against any one other of 
his majesty’s servants. But suppose there 
were such suspicions: suppose they were 
as general as has been represented ; I have 
shewn very good reasons why ary should 
not be of such weight as to prevail with us 
to fix an indelible mark of infamy upon a 
minister’s character, by addressing his 
oaep it ba remove him from his counsels 
and presence for ever. I have shewn how 
apt the people are to. find fault with the 
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conduct of ministers, ard how ready te 
believe every story published against them: 
I have shewn, what a number of personal 
enemies every minister .must necessarily _ 
have, and how industrious they will be to 
ropagate false rumours, and inflame the 
jealousy of the people. By the industry. 
of a minister’s personal enemies, especially 
in this country, where every man may not 
only say, but print and publish almost 
whatever he pleases, and by the willmg 
credulity of the people in such cases, sus- 
picions fnay be raised and propagated so 
as to become general, without the least 
foundation ; and therefore, those general 
rumours or suspicions can never be a proper 
or just foundation for any resolution .in 
parhament, and much less for a resolution - 
that makes a man appear upon record as 
a weak or wicked minister. 3 : 
Whatever the sen aueare of the people 
may be, my lords, the parliament should 
have a very solid foundation before they 
express their suspicions by such a standing 
resolution; and therefore, I hope your ~ 
lordships will give me leave to shew, that 
there is not the least foundation for any of . 
the suspicions that have been mentioned. 
To imagine or suppose, that any one mi- 
nister solely engrosses the ear of his so- 
vereign, and usurps the sole disposal of all | 
the favours of the crown, is, lam sure, no 
compliment to the king upon the throne, 
and it is a supposition that can be made 
by no man, who has the honour of knowing 
any thing of his presentmajesty’s character. 
His ears, my lords, it is well. known, are 
open not only to all his ministers, but to 
all his subjects. He is as ready to hear 
their complaints, as he is willing to redress 
their grievances: and never does bestow | 
any favour without examining, as far as 
his high station will give him leave, into 
the character of the person recommended. 
The minister whose conduct and character 
is now under our consideration, has cer- 
tainly a great share of his majesty’s con- 
fidence ; ‘but this does not proceed from 
any blind attachment to him, but from the 
experience his majesty has had of his fide- 
lity and wisdom; and to those who. have 
the honour to be near his majesty’s person, 
or in his counsels, it is very well known 
that this minister’s recommendation does 
not always succeed, nor does his opinion 
always prevail. in council; for a candidate 
has often been preferred in opposition to 
the candidate recommended by him, and 
many: things have been resolved on in 
council contrary to his sentiments and 
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advice. Ney, this the noble londs who 
‘support this motion seem te.acknowledge; 
when they.say, that the present war was 
resolved on contrary to hia advice; and 
therefore, I am surprized, they should 
charge him with being the sole author of 
‘every step of our conduct for so many 
"years past. . 

- For this reason, the hon. gentleman 
“+ aimed at by this motion, can no way be 

‘charged with having solely engrossed the 

“ear of his sovereign, nor can his present 
majesty’s known character admif of such 
a charge against any man in the kingdom ; 
and as to the posts, offices, and other 
favours in the disposal of the crown, it is 
very well known, that he never attempts 
to recommend any person diréctly to his 
_ Majesty, but such as are soliciting for 
something belonging particularly to his 
own department. Indeed, as there is and 
ought, and always will: be, under a wise 
king, a very good correspondence between 
his majesty’s ministers, they often recom- 
_ mend to one-another ; and when a gentle- 
man of the army, navy, or any other sort 


of business, thinks he has a title to the fa-. 


vour of this minister, he may, perhaps, 
apply to him for his recommendation, not 
to the crown, but to the minister or great 
officer whose business and duty it is to 
recommend to his majesty the most fit and 
‘proper person for the office or employment 
. then to be disposed of. Thus, my lords, 
_ Wwe may see, that this minister’s levee ma 
be crowded with suitors of all sorts of 
characters, without his usurping the dis- 
posal of any of the favours of the crown, 
except such as particularly belong to his 
own province. _ 
' I shall grant, my lords, it is in the ge- 
neral a right maxim for the king not to 
take notice of, or have any regard toa 
_ gentleman’s behaviour in parliament, with 
respect to the distribution of those favours, 
which the crown has to bestow. But even 
this maxim may admit of some exceptions. 
We know there isin the kingdom a party 
of professed Jacobites ; we now there is 
likewise a party of professed republicans. 
I do not say there are any of either of 
these parties now in parliament; but if 
they should get into parliament : if they 
should there pee Jacobite or republican 
schemes ; and if any of the officers of the 
army, or any civil officer should, by his be- 
haviour.in parliament, countenance and 
support such schemes, I believe it will not 
_ be said, that the king ought not to take 
notice of such behaviour in parliament: I 


believe it will nos basaia, shetit wouldhe any 
encroachment our constitution, shauld 
he turn such officers out of hie service @2 | 
account of that behaviour. 

This, I say, my lords, will, I believe, he 
allowed to be an exception from the ge- 
neral rule; but I am far from applying 
this to any case that has lately happened s 
nor do I think, that his present majesty 
ever dismissed any one from his service, . 
on account of his behaviour in parliament; 
for his majesty may have many reasons for 
dismissing an officer, either civil or mi- 
litary, which no way relate to his behaviour 
in parliament ; and.if any officer happens 
to have a seat in parliament, I hope it 
will not be said, that his majesty must not, 
for.that reason, dismiss him on account of 
a misbehaviour he. may be guilty of in. 
some other respect.: But whatever-year — 
sons his majesty may at any tume have to 
make use of that prerogative, which gives 
him a power to dismiss an officer from his 
service, I-am convinced he will not, nor 
will he allow any minister to advise him 
to make use of this prerogative, for pre- 
venting a member’s declaring his senti- 
ments freely about any measure of go- 
vernment, provided he does it with that 
decency which isdue to the crown, and 
without any factious or seditious manner 
of expressing himself upen the subject 
under debate. . | es 

As to the declaration said to have been 
made ip the other House by the minister | 
whose conduct ‘is new proposed to be 
stigmatized by a resolution of this, your 
lordships know it is not regular in us to | 
take notice of any thing said or done in 
the other House. Words are apt to be 
misunderstood, and: are seldom faithfully 
repeated ; therefore I cannot easily believe, 
that this ‘minister expressed himself ex- 
actly in the terms represented. . If he had, © 
I am convinced they would have been 
taken notice of in a proper way, by some 
of the members of the other House ; and 
we should then, probably, have heard of 
them in a proper manner. : For this rea- 
son, I say, my lords, I cannot easily be- 
lieve, that the hon. gentleman whose cha- 
racter is now in question, made such a de- 
claration a3 has been mentioned to us in 
this debate, but am fully convinced, that 
what he said upon that occasion has been 
misrepresented to the noble duke, wha has | 
made use of it as an argument: for our 
agreeing to this motion. However, supe 
pose he had made use of renee d wards 
which have been repeated to us, I should 
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not think it consistent with the knewn | 


justice and. impartiality ef this House to 
pass such a severe sentence upon him es is 
Row proposed, without first hearing him in 
his own defence, and allowing him an op- 
portunity to explain himself; and J am the 
_rather of this opinion, because I think the 
words, even as they have been repeated to 
us, may admit of such an explanation as 
will make them both harmless and in- 
. noeent. : 
. Lastly, my lords, as the suspicion of 
corruption both at elections and in parlia- 
ment, it is a clamour that has generally 
prevailed against all ministers, and always 
will prevail, as long as there is a good cor- 
respondence between his majesty and his 
parliament. There will always be a di- 
versity of opinions about every thing al- 
most that comes before parliament, and 
those who really differ in opinion from his 
majesty’s ministers and the majority of 
parliament, will be ready to impute the pre- 
_ valenee of the contrary opinion to any 
thing rather than true reason and sound 
argument. This isan error which every 
man’s personal vanity prompts him to in- 
dulge, and as no. cause far the preval- 
ence of the contrary opinion is se ob- 
vious a8-corruption, therefore it is gene- 
rally assigned as the cause of the majo- 
ae agreeing with the administration, 
and this opinion is always most indus- 
triously propagated by those who oppose 
the administration, net because they differ 
in opinion from the king’s ministers, 
but because they have a personal resent- 
ment against some of them, or are ambi- 
tious of getting into their places, though 
a probably incapable: of governing so 
well. There is, therefore no possibility of 
removing this general clamour against cor- 
ruption, but. by interrupting that good 
correspondence which now so happily sub- 
sists between his majesty and his parlia- 
ment ; and this might very probably be the 
effect of the present motion’s being agreed 
to, which leads me to consider the danger- 
ous Consequence of our. agreeing to the 
‘address proposed... 

_. Suppose, my lords, we should present 
to- his: majesty such an address as is now 
préposed; suppose both Houses of Parlia- 
ment should concur in that addvess: It 
has not yet, I think, been said in this de- 
bate, that his majesty is by any thing in 
our constitution obliged to comply with 
_ 3. His compliance must therefore depend 
upon his being of opinion, that the address 
was well founded, and that therefore it 


would be right in him to comply with it; 
for if his majesty should think the address 
ill founded, and thet it would be wrong in 
him to do such an injury to a good ser- 
vant, as to remove him from his eaunsele 
and presence for ever, could it be con- 
sistent with his majesty’s honour or justice 
to comply with the address of his parlia- 
ment? We may from hence see, that our 
presenting such an address as is now pro- 
posed, would probably end in a breach, 
perhaps an irreparable breach, between 
his majesty and his parliament; and the 
consequence of this, especially in our pre- 
sent situation, | tremble to think of. 
From his majesty’s known justice and ho- 
nour we must conclude, that his majesty 
would certainly refuse to comply, if he 


thought a compliance inconsistent with 


either. This would, of course, raise an 
animosity in both Houses of Parliament 


against the administration, which would 


make them refuse to grant these supplies, 
or concur with the administration in these 
measures that are necessary for the sup- 
port of our government; ‘and this would 


necessarily occasion a total dissolution ef 


our present happy -constitution. There- 
fare, my lerds, I must conclude, that no 
lord who has a true regard for the success 
of the present war, for the glory of the 
king, the safety of the kingdom, or the 
preservation of our happy constitution, 
wil agree to this motion, unless he sees 
more cogent proofs of mal-administration, 
than, I think, have yet been offered in this 
debate. | f | 


Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; I am surprized to hear ‘it 
said, that most of the addresses of this 
kind have proceeded from private views 
and A nara animosities; and it adds 
greatly to my amazement, when I hear 
such a doctrine advanced by a noble ford, 
whose candqur I have a great opinion of, 
and whose knowledge in our histories, and 


in our journals in parliament, is not in the | 


least to be questioned. From the httle 
knowledge I have in this way, I think it is 
evident, that no parliamentary attack upon 
a minister ever  pschbeare from private 
views or personal animosities, but when 
the attack was patronized by a court-face 
tion, supported by a packed or a pene 
sionary parliament. 
Richard the 2d, the archbishop of Canter. 
bury, and the earls of Arundel and Ware 
wick were prosecuted, and most ynjustly 
condemned in parliament; but every one 


In the reign of | 
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knows, it was by a parliament most ille- 
gally packed by a court-faction for that 
very purpose: and in the reign of Charles 
the 2d, the earl of Clarendon was prose- 
cuted in parliament, and- most unjustl 

banished by act of parliament; but it is 
well known, that the prosecution was 
Spirited wp against him by a court-faction, 
and the parliament that banished him has, 
ever since its dissolution, been branded 
with the scandalous epithet of a Pensionary 
Parliament. In several other reigns, we 
may find injustice done by parliaments 
_ under the influence, and by the contrivance 
of the ministers of the crown; but fron 
the beginning of our history to this very 
day, I believe, we can find no one example 
of a 'minister’s having had injustice done 
him by parliament,:as long as he remained 
in the favour, and under the protection of 


‘the crown. Even inking Charles the lst’s 


time, if the parliament took some extra- 
ordinary steps, not altogether agreeable to 
our constitution, it was occasioned by the 
crimes and misdemeanors of the ministers, 
and by the extraordinary methods they 
took for screening themselves against the 
laws of their country. Therefore, from 
experience we have no reason to be cau- 


tious of addressing for the removal of a | pla 


minister, but have great reason to guard 
against a minister’s power growing to that 
excessive height, as to render it impossible 
to remove or punish him by the ordinary 
methods prescribed by. our constitution ; 
and this will be the. case, if ever a minister 
should be able, by those corrupt and ille- 
gal means, which the favour of the crown 
may now furnish him with, to command a 
majority in both Houses of Parliament. 
| at ministers are not infallible, that 
they are liable to the same passions and 
affections with other men, is what I shall 
most readily admit. But, my lords, there 
is a very great difference between a minis- 
ter’s being fallible, and his being never in 
the right: there is a very great difference 
between a minister’s being subject to the 
little frailties incident- to human rature, 
and his testifying, through the whole tenor 
of his conduct, a settled design to render 
his power incontrolable by the laws and 
constitution of his country. That this is 
the case, with regard to the minister whose 
conduct is now under our consideration, 
is, I am-sure, suspected by a great part of 
the nation, and must, I think, appear evi- 
dent to every one that seriously and im- 
partially considers the history of his ad- 
ministration. In all the extraordinary 
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events that have happened since his acces- 
sion to powet, he has taken that part. 


which was most inconsistent with. the true - - 


interest of his country: he has opposed or 
disconcerted every scheme that Nia been 
offered for the real good of his country ; 
and all the projects that he has either of- 


fered or patronized, havebeensuchastended_. 


to increase the power of the crown, by add- 
ing toits unaccounted-for revenue, or mul- 
tiplying the posts in its arbitrary disposal, 
and thereby giving its ministers the means 
of acquiring a corrupt influence, both in 
parliament and at elections. 


I am far from saying, that this proceeds 
from his weakness. No, my lords, it pro- 


ceeds, I believe, from a well-concerted, but 
wicked scheme, for putting it in the power 
of. ministers to make themselves masters of 
our constitution, by having always a ma- 
jority in parliament attached to their par- 
ticular interest, and ready to obey their 
commands. It is this that has made him 
in all foreign affairs take that part, which 
was inconsistent-with the true interest of 
his country : : is aa that oe hios 
oppose every feasible scheme for payin 

of our dees abolishing our taxes, a Re 


ducing the number our officers and 


increasing the power of the crown by add- 
ing to its revenue, and by multiplying re- 
venue officers, and excise and penal laws.. 
My lords, his design to overturn the liber- 
ties of his country, is, I think, evident from 
the foreign measures he has pursued. Let 
us examine our histories, and we shall find 
it to have been an established maxim with 
every minister, who designed the over- 
throw of our constitution, that a firm 
and intimate correspondence 
was to be preserved with the court of 
France; and the maxim is, indeed, most 
reasonable and necessary for succeeding 
in such a design ; for it would be impossible 
to succeed, if the court of France should 
espouse and assist the party that would of 
course be formed in this kingdom against 
such an administration. For the proof of 
what I say, I need go no farther back than 
the reigns of Charles and James the 2d. 
In both these reigns the interest of this 
nation, and the preservation of the halance 
of power in Europe, were sacrificed to the 
cultivating of a precarious, a ruinous 
friendship with France; and this we know 
proceeded from the ministers in both those 
reigns having a design against the liberties 


-of their country. 


cemen; and it is this that has made him 
project and patronize so many schemes for - 


~~ 
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The designs they had, my lords, are now 
well known: the designs of our present 
minister are not as yet publicly known? 
they cannot be proved, whilst he continues 
in power; but as his conduct from the 
ptt beginning of his administration has, 
‘with regard to France, been the same, we 
ought to suppose that his designs are of 
the same nature ; and we ought to be the 
more jealous of them, because the crown 
has now a great deal more money, and a 
much greater number of posts and offices. 
to bestow; and I am afraid the virtue of 
the pens 18 not so impregnable as it was 
at that time ; for corruption, by long im- 
punity, and by the multitude of the guilty, 
1s now, I fear, 'so far from being seanidalows, 
that it is become fashionable. - | 

Considering what has been already said 
by the two noble ‘tords, that have spoke 
upon the same side with me, I need not 
enter into a detail of our foreign measures, 
in order to shew, how much they have all 
been calculated for the interest of France, 
and how often, or how long the interest of 
this nation, and the safety of Europe, have 
been sacrificed to the views of the French 
court. This has been already®o fully and 
so clearly explained, that those who are 
not already convinced, will not, I am sure, 
be convinced by any thing I can add upon 
. that subject. But as our guarantying the 
Pragmatic Sanction in 1731, may seem to 
be a sort of deviation in our minister, I shall 
beg leave to make some observations upon 
that treaty. I have no occasion, my lords, 
to explain the unlucky circumstances our 
minister had reduced us to by that ridicu- 
lous article in the Seville treaty, relating 
to the introduction of Spanish troops into 
italy. This introduction we had obliged 
ourselves to effectuate without loss of time; 
and this obligation we could not perform 
but by ane of these two methods: either 
‘by joining with France and Spain in a war 
against the emperor, or by making such 
concessions to the emperor, as might in- 
duce him not to oppose that introduction. 
Our minister had not then made himself so 
much master of our parliaments or elec- 
tions, as that he could expect to get a 
ee of Great Britain, to approve of 

is joining with France and Spain in a war 
against the emperor, nor were our armies 
become so mercenary as to support him 
against the parliament ; therefore he was 
forced to chuse the other method, of mak- 
ing such concessions to the emperor, as 
_ might induce him not to oppose this intro- 
duction ; and nothing but a general, abso- 
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lute, and unlimited guarantee of the Prag- 
matic Sanction could satisfy his imperial 
majesty. — | ge ote & 
Thus, my lords, we may see, that it was 
not choice, but a necessity he had brought 
upon himself, that forced our minister into 
this guarantee, and the consequences have 
shewn, that he never had an intention to 
perform it ; so that it cannot be made use 
of as an ment for shewing, that he has 
ever once departed from the maxim of cul- 
tivating a close correspondence with the 
court of France; and if we were masters 
of all that was at that time transacted be- 
tween us and France, especially with re- . 
gard to the affairs of Poland, it might per- 
haps appear, that the guarantee he thus © 
engaged in, was no suspension or infrac- 
tion of that correspondence. As to the 
guarantee itself, I shall in the general ap- 
prove of it, but I cannot approve of the 
method by which we were drawn into it, 
nor can I approve of our having entered 
into it without some previous concessions 
from the court of Vienna, in favour of 
some of the other princes of the empire. 
We then knew, that several princes of the 
empire had claims and complaints against 
the house of Austria: -we knew that upon — 
the emperor’s demise, without heirs male 
of his body, these princes would endeavour | 
to vindicate what they thought their right; 
and therefore, before we entered into any 
arantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, we 
should have endeavoured to unite as much 
as possible all the princes of the Germanic 
body in the same guarantee, by stipulating 
some satisfaction for them with regard to 
the rights they severally pretend to. Some 
few concessions from the court of Vienna 
would then have satisfied most of them, 
whereas, as the case now stands, I am 
afraid, it will be impossible to unite those © 
princes in any one scheme for preserving 
the tranquillity of their country; and.it 
the war which is already begun, should 
become general throughout Germany, we 
shall see the balance of power in Europe 
overturned, or this nation engaged in a 
war as dangerous and expensive as any we 
were ever engaged in. ae 
From what I have said, my lords, it will 
appear, that our minister has, ever since 
his getting at the head of the administra- 
tion, without the least voluntary: deviation, 
pursued that maxim which was never laid 
down by any administration in this king- 
dom, but by such ds had formed designs 
against the liberties of their country ; 
which, in my opinion, is a strong presump- 
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tion of his having some designs of thé 
sauve nature, though he takes a very dif- 
ferent method for carrying them into exe- 
cution. Fn former times, the crown had 
but very little money, and very few lucra 
tive places, to dispose of, therefore, ther 
could never carry cerruption such a leng 
us to affect our élections; and if they by 
‘that means, secured at any time & majority 
in parliament, this majority was daily de- 
eaying by the new elections going mostly 
aguinst the court party. ‘This laid them 
under a mecessity of making ther at- 
tacks upon the constitution, by stretch- 
ing the prerogatives of the crown be- 
yond ther just bounds, and this always 
gave the people an inmediate and a ge- 
neral alarm. But now corruption may 
be carried such a length as to affect most 
_ @f the elections in the kingdom; and 
therefore it would be ridiculous if an am- 
bitious or wicked minister to carry on his 
‘attacks upon our constitution by any other 
‘means. Hf none of the prerogatives of the 
crown are now stretched beyond their due 
bounds: if no severities are made use of 
against particular persons : if a greater in- 
dulgence be allowed both in writing and 
get than was allowed in former times : 
if the private property of no man be in- 
‘waded or encroached on contrary to law: 
we dre not from thence to judge that our 
constitution is in no danger; for if a mi- 
nhister can always secure a majority in par- 


liament, and thereby have what laws he |. 


thinks proper, and whatever sunis of me- 
ney he pleases, without account, it would 
Be ridiculous in hint to make use of any of 
these alarming methods, or to give himself 
arly trouble about what may be said or 
wrote against him. He depends upon 


what he can give, and not upon what he. 


can say; for an approbation of every thing 
he proposes; and therefore, he has no 
oceasion to trouble his head about what 
is said or wrote against it. And as he 
may have, by act of parllament what share 
he pleases of the property of every man 
in the kingdom, he has no oceasion to 
invade the preperty of any particular man. 

_ This, my lords, has often made me won- 
der at the weakness of some peopie, who 
cry, hew on yout liberties be in danger, 
when the pfivate property of no man is in- 
vated? When the liberty of the press is 
mdalged as much as it ever was in this or 
ay other country? and when the king in 
every thing, males the laws of the land the 
rule of his government? My lerds, these 
things mney of be in appearance, and. yet 


‘tible. 
‘discerned, but, I hope, they will never long 
‘escape the piercing eye of this assembly : 
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we may have no liberty left; for if the mi- 
nisters of the crown, by mieans of corrup= 
tion, hdve got the direction of most of our - 
elections, and-corsequently rendered thent+ 
selves secure of a majority in every par- 
larhent, we have no liberty; we have the 
shadow only of a free government. The 
ministers may be so wise as to abstain. 
from particular oppressions, or partieulér 
acts of violence, but the people in general 
will be oppressed, and the gevernment 
will be a general and continued act of vie~ 
lence. This was the case of Rome under 
Julius and Augustus Ceesar: this has in 
every country been the case of an arbi- 
trary government in its infancy; for if the 
founder of an arbitrary government streuld 
commit particular acts of violence, or opr 
press particular men, before the people are 


accustemed to the bit, like an unbroken 
colt, they would break their own necks, or 


the neck of their rider. But after the pee- 
ple have been for some time accustomed 
to the bit, and by good usagé induced ta 
submit to it, oppression in every shape will 
at last creep in upon them, as it did at 
Rome soon after the death of Augustus 
Cesar; and then the oppressor may somse- 
times suffer by the desperate resentinent 
of those he has oppressed, or the ungrate- 
ful ambition of those he has advanced, 


‘but the people will find no relief, unless 


it be that melancholy one, a change of op- 
pressors. ; : 

This argument, my lords, I thought my- 
self obliged to take notice of, because I 


‘have often heard it urged, against those 


who mtimate a laudable jealousy of our 
constitution’s being at present in danger 


‘from the slow, but sure attacks of corrup- 


tion. These attacks are the most danger- 
ous, because they are the most impercep- 
By-a vulgar eye they cannot be 


and, as soon as we do perceive them, as 


‘soon as. we do but suspect that any minis- 
.ter has formed such designs, I hepe we 


shall always take the best and most obvious 
method for preventing them, which is by 
removing that minister from his majesty’s 
counsels and presence. That we ‘have 
reason to suspect the minister whose con- 
duct is now under our consideration, ef 
havmg formed such sai has been, in 
this debate, I think, made manifest from 
the measures, both foreign and dornestit, 
which he has, without deviation, pursuéd 
ever sinte his necestion to power; and In 
euth & wase shalt we bey, chal any lord aa 
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this House my, that we ought not to ad- 
dress the king to remove him, unless it-ap- 
pears that he has been guilty of some 
enormous crime, or of such a series of mise 
conduct, as evidently shews him to be a 
very weak man? My lords, the whole te- 
nor of his:conduct has been a series of the 
most manifest weakness, or it has been a 
series.of the most enormous crimes. If be 
has no such design, as I have said I sus- 
pect him of, his conduct from the beginning 
_@ his administration to this very day, has 
been 2 series of the most monstrous weak- 
ness: if he has such a design, it has been a 
series of the most heinous, the most dan- 
gerous crimes. | 

_ By the arguments that have been made 
wee of mm this debate, it would seem as if 
some lerdsthought, that a minister ought 
never to be removed ; and that after he 
has once got himself at the head of the 
administration, he has. as good a title to 
continue there, as a man has to continue 
in. the possession of his estate; for this 
raust be the case, if a minister is never 
to.be vemoved unless he be condemned as 
a.criminal by a court of jastice, or declared 
an ideot by a court of Chancery. My 


lords, I happen to be of a.very different 
3 see i think, no minister ought to be | 

lowed to continue long in his place, and | 
that therefore, af the king does not remove | 


him, the parliament ought, even though 
he has never been guilty either of wicked- 
ness or weakness. 
ments itis a maxim: it is the essential 
apa aaa distingnishing character of a 
Tee 


gevernment, that the eonduct of 
every minister and magistrate ought, and 
“may be strictly aud impartially enquired 
jate, by the assembly of the people. For 


this reason, an al] well constituted povern-. 


ments, these whe have the supreme exe- 
cutive power of the society in their hands, 
are never continued for any long time in 


their posts; ‘because, whilst they have the | 
power and the money of the society at 


their commend, it is very difficult to make 
a strict and mpartial enquiry into their 
conduct. By our constitution the king is 
never to account for his conduct, because, 
though a great part of the executive 
power be lodged.in him, yet he is supposed 
to do all by his ministers; and for this 
' reason his ministers, though named by 
him, are always liable to a strict account 
fm parkament ; but this strict account they 
oan never easily be brought to, as long as 
they continue in the favour of the crown, 


‘aad consequently at the head of the admi- 


[VOL. XI.] 


In all free govern- 
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nistration; therefore, accordiug to the 
maxim established in all free and well- 
constituted governments, our ministers 
ought never to be allowed to continue 
long at the head of the administration, 
which a favourite will always be, as long 
as he is allowed to remain in the councils 
or presence of his sovereign, 
_ Frem hence, my lords, we must see 
that this address would be agreeable to 
our constitution, and that we ought to 
agree to it, even although our present 
minister could neither be accused, nor so 
much as suspected of any weak measures 
or wicked designs; but as it has been 
shewn in this debate, that he must be sus- | 
pected, nay, that he must be guilty, either 
of the one or the other; this general ar.- 
gument, which is founded upon the very 
nature of a free government, is no way 
necessary for prevailing with us to agree . 
to this address. But in order to excuse 
our minister, and to find .out any reason 
but the true one, for the general suspicions 
and universal odium that prevail against 
him, it seems the whole people of England 
are to be accused of injustice, and of in- 
sisting upon what, in the nature of things, 
is not to be expected, To have the go- 
vernment administered, and all the ends of 
it aaswered, without putting them to any 
trouble or expence. My lords, I will ven- 
ture to. became an advocate for the people 
of England; I will venture to assert, that 
no general-suspicion was ever raised among 
them without a just ground: that they 
never complained of any trouble they were 
put te, if it was really necessary for their 
own protection ; and that they never mur- 
mvured at any expence, if it was necessary, 
and frugally applied, for answering the. 
ends of society. This I will venture to 
assert; and I will appeal to the whole 
tenor of our histories for a confirmation of 
what I say. a 

I shall grant, my lords, that every man 
io the administration must necessarily 
make some personal enemies; but not 
near so many as the noble lord would in- 
sinuate ; for when, of a number of candi- . 
dates for any post in his gift, he prefers 
chim who is apparently the best entitled, 
none of the rest will complain, and the 
hopes of success in their next suit will | 
keep; them attached to his interest. If the 
disposal of pasts and offices were a disad- 
vantage toa minister, as the noble lord 
has endeavoured to make us believe, we 
should not see ministers so fond of ene 


creasing the number of those posts sand 
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offices that are at the absolute disposal of 
the crown, nor should we find them so‘un- 
willing to part with the disposal of those 
‘posts and offices, which they are entitled 
to by the present model of our constitution. 
A minister knows, that by the disposal of 
such posts and offices he can make a great 
many personal friends, that by the expect- 
ation of the next preferment he may keep 
‘a great manv attached to his personal in- 
terest; and that ifany are so hardy, as to 
declare themselves his personal enemies, 
_ it will be impossible for them to form any 
considerable party against him, as long as 
his measures are such as but seemingly 
tend to the public good. Ministers, my 
lords, I shall allow, may in many things be 
compared to attornies at law, and in no- 
thing more aptly than in this, that they 
gerierally sacrifice the cause of their client 
‘to their own interest; and in law, as well 
‘as state-affairs, we shall find, that an attor- 
ney never gets a general bad character 
‘without some very just foundation ; which, 
in the case now before us, ought to be 
particularly attended to, and will be a ve 
‘strong argument for the address proposed. 
_ The noble lord was pleased to throw out 
_a defiance for any one to shew, how a 
_ greater part of our public debts might have 
‘been paid off than has actually been, with- 
out laying new or heavier taxes upon the 
‘people; because, said he, our free revenue 
1s not sufficient for answering our annual 
‘expence. This challenge, my lords, I 
‘will accept of, and will endeavour to shew, 
‘that our free revenue has for near 20 years 
‘been a great deal more than sufficient for 
‘answering our annual expence, if we had 
kept up no greater armies than were ne- 
Cessary, paid no unnecessary pensions, nor 
fitted out any useless squadrons. For this 
‘purpose, my lords, I will build my calcu- 
ations upon those made in a pamphlet, 
published towards the latter end of queen 
Anne’s reign, and supposed to have *been 
wrote by a very near friend of the minis- 
ter, whose conduct we are now consider- 
ing. The author of that pamphlet reckons 
$50,000/. a year sufficient for the support 
of all the guards and garrisons we ought 
to have here at home, and 120,000/. a 
year sufficient for the ordinary of the 
navy ; and I will say, that 500,000/. a year 
is sufficient for the civil list, if no useless 
nor dangerous pensions were paid out of 
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for supporting our garrisons at Gibraltar, 
Port-Mahon, and in the Plantations, the 
whole necessary annual expeace. of .this 
nation would amount to no more than 
1,790,000. To which I shall add 210,000V. 
yearly for building churches, endowing 
hospitals, settling colonies, and other the 
like extraordinary.charges, which we have 
but lately fallen into, in order to make up 
an even sum of two millions yearly. : 
' At this rate, my lords, the whole neces- 
sary annual es seen of this nation, in time 
of peace, which would have been our case 
for near 20 years past, perhaps I may. say, 
ever since the death of queen Anne, if we 
had not unnecessarily engaged ourselves 
in some foreign disputes we had nothing 
to do with: I say, the whole necessary 
annual expence of this nation for near 20 
years past would, in this case, have amount- 
ed to no more than two millions sterling. 

_And now, my lords, let us compute the 
free revenue, that is, the revenue which is 
not mortgaged for the payment of any old 
debt. The land-tax at 2s. in the pound, 
is eee) computed at a million a year, 
and the mait-tax at 700,000/. a year; but: 
as there may be a deficiency in each, I shall 
compute them both but at 1,600,000/. a 
year; .and though the civil-list revenue is 
generally computed. at a million a year, I 
shall reckon it but at. 900,000/. which 
makes in the whole 2,500,000/. free. reve- 
nue yearly. From whence we =| see, 
that if for this last: 20 years we had kept 
up no greater land-armies than were ne- 
cessary, nor paid any unnecessary pen- 
sions, nor fitted out useless squadrons, in- 
stead of encroaching upon the sinking 
fund, we might have added 500,000/. to 
it yearly, for paying off our old debts, 
without laying any new or heavier taxes 
upon the people; and if to this we had 
added what might have been saved by 
abolishing all sinecure posts, and reduc- 
ing all exorbitant salaries, in the manage- 
ment and collection of the public revenue, 
and had taken proper methods for reduc- 
ing the interest ef money, I may venture 
to say, that by this time most of those 
taxes that lieheavy upon poor labourers and 
manufacturers, would have been abolished, 
and the greatest part of our public debts, 
if not the whole, absolutely discharged. 

- Figures, my lords, are stubborn things : 
they will not give way to eloquence, nor 


it; .and if to these three sums we add | can the conclusions drawn from them be 
520,000/. a year for maintaining 10,000 | evaded by the mest cunning sophistry. 
seamen, and 300,000/. a year for defraying | There is, therefore, no. answer can be 
the expence of the office of erdnance, and | made to what I have advanced, except- 
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was in greater danger of being overturned, 
than at this instant; and to the same I 
will appeal, after what has been said in 
this debate, if all these dangers have not 
naturally arisen from our having too much 
cultivated a correspondence with France, 
for our having restored the correspondence 
between France and Spain, from our hav- 
-ing laid a foundation for a breach between 
Spain and the emperor, and for our havy- 
ing left the latter to the mercy of his ene- 
mies at a time when, I think, we were 
bound both in honour and interest to as- 
sist him. The noble lord has therefore 
now no great reason to boast of his opi- — 
nion’s having been confirmed by both 
Houses of Parliament. And if the gene- 
ral opinion of the nation be right, if the | 
approbation of parliament has been owing 
to any sort of corrupt influence, no man 
can have reason to be proud of his having 
been one of such a majority ; but upon the 
contrary, such an uniform and suspicious 
concurrence of parliament, with every 
thing the minister was pleased to propose, 
becomes an additional, and a strong rea- 
son fay the removal of that minister.. 

Tam really amazed, my lords, to hear it 
so much as pretended, that the Dutch 
were in danger of being attacked, in con- 
sequence of the treaty between Spain and 
the emperor in 1725. It issurprising that 
we should at that time have been more 
afraid of their being attacked than they 
were themselves ; for it is very well known, 
that they were not! parties-contractors 
in the treaty of Hanover, though they 
were named .as such; it is known that 
they did not accede to it till near a year 
after it was made, and that their accession 
was then procured with great difficulty, © 
and under several restrictions; therefore 
the danger the Dutch were in of being at+ 
tacked, could be no reasonable motive for 
our engaging in that treaty; and if the 
French were in any danger of being at- 
tacked by_ the emperor and Spain, it was 
not surely the interest of this nation to 
prevent that: attack, because such a war 
would have been of great service to the 
trade of this kingdom, and we should have 
had it in our power to direct or put a stop 
to the progress of the arms of either side, 
whenever we thought proper. 

To preserve the tranquillity of Europe 
isa very good and a very Christian-like 
maxim, but we have of late years pushed 
it so far, that it is really become ridiculous, 
The true interest of. this nation is not so 
much to preserve the tranquillity ‘at 


what the noble lord took care to make use 
of by saying, that no public expence has 
been incurred, but what-was at that time 
thought necessary for the public safety. 
By whom, my lords, were the-several ar- 
ticles of extraordinary expence we have 
incurred, thought necessary? Not, I am 
sure, by the majority of the nation, nor by 
‘any unprejudiced man in the kingdom. 
‘They were thought necessary by the mi-, 
nister only, and such as were. at that time . 
prejudiced in favour of every thing he pro- 
posed. ‘This sort of: prejudice has often a 
very strong effect upon the judgments of 
the most discerning, and this prejudice in 
- favour of a minister, whilst he keeps within 
any .bounds,.may very much contribute 
towards procuring him a parliamentary 
approbation of measures that are in their 
consequences, very pernicious; but as 
these consequences are now become appa- 
rent to the whole world, though they 
could not be foreseen by those that were 
prejudiced in his favour, they are now felt 
even by them, and this must make them 
now condemn what they were formerly 
induced by their prejudice to approve of. . 
For this reason, my lords, if pernicious 
measures, or unnecessary éxpences have 
been approved of by parliament, this is no 
reason against their being now condemned 
* even by those who have formerly approved 
of them. In affairs of a political nature, 
the best, the most honest may err in their 
_ judgments, especially when ney judge in 
davour of personal friendship; but when 
they discover their error, and find that 
their native country has thereby been 
brought into distress, or, I may say, to the 
brink of ruin, they are bound both in jus- 
tice and honour to make the best atone- 
ment they can to their country, by ad- 
dressing to remove the minister who has 
led them into that error; .for to sacrifice 
our country to any personal friendship, 
must be allowed to be a crime of the most 
heinous nature. For the same reason I 
must think, the noble lord has not now any 
great: reason to boast of the good luck he 
- has had to see his opinion confirmed by - 
the majority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He must know that his opinion 
has been generally condemned by. the ma- 
jority of the nation; and he must now find it 
‘condemned by the necessary consequences 
of things ; for I will appeal to the common 
sense of mankind, if ever this nation was. 
in greater danger of being invaded, if ever 
our allies were in greater danger of being 
awallowed up, if ever the balance of power 
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Europe, as to take care of the balance ef 
power in Europe, and for this purpose to 
take care, that in every war that happens, 
the parties engaged shall be as equally 
matched as possible, and that no one 
ower shall push its success so far as to 
ring that balance into danger. If the 
emperor and Spain had an intention to at- 
tack France, in consequence of the treat: 
of Vienna, we may be very well qeeured: 
they would not have attacked, or offended 
the Dutch at the same time; and if France 
had been attacked by the united power of 
the emperor and Spain, the parties engag- 
ed would have been so equally matched, 


that both would have. taken care not to’ 


push the war so far, or in that way, a6 


might throw the power of this nation into’ 
the other side of the scale: therefore, if: 


we were to chuse, I will be bold to say, we 


could net chuse a war in Europe that: 


would be more beneficial, or less dangerous 


to this nation, than a war between the 
emperor and Spain on one side, and- 
France alone on the other side. From | 
whence I must suppose, either that those | 
who advised the treaty of Hanovay, and 
the steps taken in pursuance of that treaty, : 


did not understand the interest of their 
country, or that they had motives very 


_ distinct from the interest of their country. | 


But after we had made that treaty, and 
had, by the measures we took in pursu- 
ance thereof, brought on a rupture be- 
tween Spain end us, it was very surprising, 


we did not take that opportunity to com- | 


pel the Spaniards to make satisfaction for 
all the injuries they had done us, and to 


give up, in the most se terms, the 


- unjust pretences they had set up against 


us in America, particularly that of search-— 
ing and seizing our ships, on pretence of 


their having contraband goods on board. 


To pretend, my lords, that we had then’ 


‘nothing to ask from Spain but a renewal 


and confirmation of former treaties, and 


reparation for our merchants, is very sur- 
prising. Had not the Spaniards, under 
colour of those very treaties, set up a right 


to search our ships in the American seas, 


and to seize them, if they found such 
goods on board as they were pleased to 
call contraband? Had not they, under 
colour of those very treaties, sct up a right 
to exclude us from cutting logwood in the 
bay. of Honduras? Had not they, under 
colour of those very tréaties, set up a right 
to build forts which command, and conse- 
quenty render useless a great part of 


ribraltar ? And could ‘we suppose, that | 


“N 
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any of these pretended rights. would be 
given up by a general renewal and confir- 
mation of our former treaties? . We 
ought, therefore, to have insisted upon , 
their giwng up every one of these pre- 
tended rights m the most explicit terms. 
If we. done this, and hed made them 
severely smart for the injuries and in-, 
sults they had put upon us, we might have 
trusted to ai oreo for reparation and 
satisfaction; but when we shewed our- 
selves so fond of peace, as to sacrifice our 
undoubted rights, rather than to continue 
or push the war, could we expect they 
would shew the least regard to the stipu- 
lations they made with us? It is, there- 
fore, astonishing to hear it now said, that 
we obtained, by the treaty of Seville, all 
we had to ask at that time from Spam: 
and that treaty’s having been approved of 
by parliament, is of no weight in this de- 
bate; for it is not the first time we have 
seen 4 minister condemned im a following 


session for a treaty that has hed the ap- | 


probation of a preceding session of partlia- 
ment? | | 
But suppose, my lords, we were induced 
to accep 
lief that the Spaniards would perform the 
stipulations they had made with us, and 
that they would desist from the pretended 
rights they had set ap against us, what was 
the reason of oar sitting still after they re- 
fused, or most unreasonably: delayed to 
perform any of the stipalations they 
had made with as, and after we found, that 
they insisted upon and prosecuted their 
pretended rights with as much vigour ss 
ever? This was the case before the war 
broke out between them and the en 
in 1733, which afforded us an excellent 
spoon for compelling them to perform 
all the stipulations they had made with aa, 
and to give up in the most express tefms 
every pretended right they had set up 
against us. Whether we were obliged to 
assist the emperor in that war or no, surely 
we ought to have taken that opportunity 


for compelling Spain to do us fustice. At __ 


that time, the court of Spain would have 
done us justice, if we had but ‘insisted pe- 
remptorily upon it. But frem the papers 
upon our table it appexrs, that we never 
once made a peremptory demand. Ths 
comduct it is impossible #6 avcount for 

other way than by admitting, thet our mam. 
nister was afraid of doing any ‘thing, or 
even ‘of asking any thing that might give 
umbrage to the court ‘of France. Teeter 
of assisting our allies, und vindivating the 


t of the treaty of Seville, by a be- © 


- 


e 
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rights of our ‘country, we continued our 


perplexed negociations, without taking any 
one step that could be effectual, either for 
‘preserving the balance of power m Europe, 


or for putting an end to the encroach-- 


‘ments that Spain had for so many years 
‘been making upon us. a 
I say, my lords, without taking any one 
‘step that could be effectual ; for the pre- 
parations we made, and the expence we 


put ourselves-to, had a quite contrary ef-' 


fect. The court of France, or any other 


court in Europe that desires to see the ruin: 


of this nation, will always be glad to see 
us put ourselves to unnecessary expences, 
which every warlike preparation must be, 
when it is made before we have resolved to 
make use of it. Armies may be so soon 
‘raised, and squadrons may be so speedily 
- ‘fitted out in this kingdom, that, when any 
‘uch are raised or fitted out, before we 
‘have immediate occasion for them, I shall 
always believe, and our natural enemies 
will suppose, it is done not to attack them, 
fut to amuse our own people. Let us re- 
collect what was done in king Charles the 
2d’s reign. The preparations he made, 
before and during the treaty of Nimeguen, 


‘put the nation to a vast expence; but had 


they any effect upon the court of France, 


against whom they were pretended to be 


made? No, my lords, that court were well 


assured that these preparations were made, 
not with a design to attack them, but to 


‘amuse our own people; and therefore, 


they were pleased with seeing us put our- 
‘selves to such a ridiculous expence. I 
‘hope this was. not the case, with regard to. 
the preparations we made during the late 


‘war between them and the emperor. But 
- ~whatever may be in this, I am very cer- 
_ tain it is not eur preparations, but our re- 

solutions that can have ay effect upon the 
measures of any court in Europe; because, 
without the latter, the former can signify 
nothing, and when resolutions are taken, 
‘preparations may soon be made. It was 
not upon that occasion our prepara- 
tions, ner, I beheve, our resolutions, that 


set bounds to the views of France ; 
at was their finding it ngs arags for 


them to succeed in their design upon 
. (Poland, and the Muscovite troops having 
‘tzained teave to march through the em- 


spire ; for they then saw themselves m dan- 
ger of bemg overpowered, by the armies 
rought from Muscovy and Poland to the 


wwasistance ‘of fre eror, 


This, my fords, must shew whet an ex- 
eelient opportunity we then had for ed-' 


justing, to our own satisfaction, all our dif- 
ferenceswith Spain; and for.obtaining from . 


them what securities or pledges we pleased 
to insist on, for their future good beha- 
viour in the West Indies. I am surprized 
to hear it said, that the Spaniards had 
given us no new cause af complaint. Had 
not they searched, seized, and confiscated 
many of our ships, after the treaty of Se- 


ville, and before their attacking the em- 


peror? Had not our merchants, the very 
next year after the treaty of Seville, 
brought new complaints upon that subject 
ifto parliament? And as to the orders 
sent by the king of Spain in 1732, to hie 
governors m America, on which the noble 
lord was pleased to lay so great a stress, ' 
those very orders ought to have made us— 


orders his catholic majesty commands his 
governors not to allow any of his subjects 
to molest or abuse English ships sailing in 
the American seas, ‘50 tong as they keep — 
in their proper distances, and are not con- 
cerned in any illicit trade.” Was not this, 
on the part of toe an express declara- 
tion against the freedom of our navigation 
in the American seas? Was it not an ex- 
press declaration, that, notwithstanding 
the treaty of Seville, his catholic majesty 
would imsist upon a night to search our 
ships in the American seas? Ceuld we 
after this imagine, that he would ever, by 
fair means, give up that right? Suppose 
we had see cae had ‘cad reason to 
believe, that our commissaries might at 
last succeed in their negociation, yet, as 
the freedom of our navigation was of much 
greater consequence, than the paltry sum 
we had to expect frem that negociation, 
upon such a declaration we ought to have 
recalled our commissaries from the ceurt, 
and sent our squadrons to the coasts of 
Spain, with proper orders fer compeling 
what our negociators had been s0 long 
begging fer in vain. 

This, my lords, was the case between 
Spain and us in 1732; and in 1733, when 
the war broke out between them and the 
emperor, it ‘was no way mended; for the 
Spaniards continued to insist wpon their 
right to confine our navigation in the West 
Indies, as appeared by their Cedula for 
restoring the ship Woollbail, which ship 
was by that Cedula to be restored, ‘ unless 
taken in any suspected course of naviga- 
tion.” This happened in the beginning of 
the year 1733 ; In the month of March of 
the same year, they committed 4 -most 


heinous insult upon ws, by attacking capt. 
4 


resolve upon.a declaration of war. Inthese 
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Durell in his majesty’s ship the Scarbo- | 
‘shall most readily grant, a most desirable 
‘thing for any natiqn; but can a nation be . 


rough, ‘and taking four of the English 
ships, then under his convoy, gathering 


salt at the island of ‘Tortugas, though they 


had, by an express treaty in 1715, con- 
firmed by the treaty of Seville, acknow- 
ledged our right to gather salt in that 
island. During that whole summer they 
not only continued their depredations upon 
us in the American seas, but insulted us in 
the Mediterranean, by searching our ships, 
and carrying away prisoners such Moors 
as they found on board, on pretence of 
their being enemies to Spain; and befote 
‘the end of that year we perceived, or, I am 
sure, ought te have perceived, that the ne- 
gociations of our commissaries would cer- 
tainly end in nothing. Therefore I must 
suppose the noble lord did: not attend to 
the transactions of those times, or that he 
has forgot them, otherwise he would not 
have said, that when the war broke out 
between Spain and the emperor, the Spa- 
niards. had given us no new cause of com- 


plaint, or that we had then reason to hope’ 


for a full reparation, as to all past injuries. 

My lords, we had then no reason to 
hope for obtaining, by fair means, any 
reparation-for the past, or any security for 
the time to comes and therefore it was a 
most amazing piece of conduct in us, not 
to.embrace that opportunity for doing our- 
selves justice by force of arms. 
ness of this conduct could not at that time 
be perceived, especially by those who 
were willing to have a good opinion of 
every thing done by the minister, because 
they could not know the circumstances of 
the negociations between Spain and us, 
and therefore easily believed what was 
often confidently asserted, that we were 
in a fair way cf obtaining all we could 
_ desire by negociation; but now it must 


appear to every man that examines even’ 


those papers our ministers have been 
pleased to lay before parlidment, (for no 
- papers have been called for, but what they 
agreed to) that from the very beginning, 
and especially towards the end of the year 
1733,.we had no reason to hope for ob- 
taining any thing by negociation; and 
therefore every impartial man must now 
conclude, that it was extremely weak, to 
callit no worse, in our minister, to con- 
tinue his negociations at a time when he 
could not but see, that they were. vain, 
and at a time when he had so fair an 


opportunity for vindicating the rights and. 


establishing, I shall not: say restoring, the 
honour of his country, | 


The weak- 


their garrisons at the peace. 
now they are to have the revenues as well 


A state of peace and tranquillity is, I . 


said to be in a state of peace and tran- 
quillity, that is every year at the expence 
of astate of war, and daily plundered and 


-insulted by its neighbours? Has not this 


been the case of this nation for twenty 
years past? We have every year been 
keeping up great armies, and fitting out 
expensivesquadrons, withoutbeing allowed 
to make use of those armies or squadrons, 
either for protecting ourselves, or for 
gaining such advantages, as we had reason - 
to expect from ao open war, and which 
might have atoned for the expence we 
were at; and the damage we met with. Bat 
suppose-the public tranquillity had been 
reserved, can our minister be said to have 
lone it,, when no disturbance has, ever 
since his administration, happened in Eu- 
rope, but what has been occasioned by his 
measures? Or can the political system of 
affairs in Europe be said to be no way | 
changed, when by his measures a close 


-correspondence has been restored between 


the courts of France and Spain, and a dif: 
fidence, if not discord, established between 


the house of Austria and its most natural 
allies. 


My lords, suppose the power of 
the house of Austria were no way dimi- 
nished, nor that of the house of Bourbon 
increased, this very diffidence brings the 
balance of power into imminent danger ; but. 
it must be allowed, that the power of the 


house of Austria suffered a considgrable 


diminution, and that of-the house of 
Bourbon got a considerable addition by 
the issue of the last war; for the revenues 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, are far 


from being equal to those of the two Sici- . _ 


lies; and the duchy of Lorain is a very 
great addition to the power of France, not 
only by its situation, but by the addition it 
will make to the revenues of that formi- 
dable monarchy. | 


The French, it is true, had garrisons in 


the towns of Lorain, during the war in 


queen Anne’s time, because the duke was 


-not then in a condition to prevent it; but 
-they had not even then the revenues of 


the duchy, and were obliged to draw away 
Whereas 


as the fortified towns of that duchy, and 


-will certainly improve hoth to the utmost ; 


so that it will serve as a barrier for France . 
against the empire, and as an. inlet into 


.Germany, whenever they have a mind to 
-attack it; the direct contrary of which 
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would have happened, if the duke of| As to the other grounds of suspicion, 


‘Lorain had come to be emperor ; for he 
would have fortified and kept strong gar- 
risons in all the towns of that duchy, which 
would have prevented the French from 
being able to surprize it; and this would 
have made it serve'as a barrier for the 
empire against France, and as an inlet to 
France, in case of. a war between the 
French and the Germans. aor 
- ‘From: these circumstances, my lords, 
without considering the addition made to 
the house of Bourbon by giving the two 
Sicilies to Don Carlos, it is plain, that the 

_house.of Austria was not so powerful at 
the time of the late emperor’s death, as at 
any time for twenty years past, and the 

house of Bourbon was much more power- 

ful than it:-had been at any time within 

. that period,.and much better united than 
it would have been, if proper measures had 
been taken by us for preventing that,union. 
As to the emperor’s death, its happening 
before any proper measures had been 
taken for settling the affairs of the empire, 
was certainly .a very great misfortune to 
Germany, but 1 doubt much if it was a 
misfortune to this nation; for the court of 
Vienna was so much irritated against us, 

‘that. I question if we could have got any 
assistance from thence, even though France 
had joined with Spaim against us, and this 
the French would probably have done be- 
fore now, if the emperor’s death had not 
prevented it; but their attention is now so 
much fixt upon the advantages they may 
reap from that accident, that they must for 

‘some time neglect taking notice of what 
may happen between us and Spain. This, 
my lords, has prevented our being obliged 
to stand single and alone against the 
united power of France and Spain, and 
may procure us a formidable alliance, in 
wcase France should declare against us; 
but if we do not manage our future ne- 

‘gociations better than we have done our 
past, this accident of the emperor’s death 
‘may preduce a war in Europe, more dan- 
gerous and expensive, than any this nation 


was ever engaged in; but whatever may 


- be the future fate either of this nation, 
or of Europe, itis evident from what has 
been said in this debate, that the present 
cunlycky situation of the affairs of Europe, 
is chiefly owing to our minister’s having 
so long cultivated a close friendship with 
the court of France; and this, as I have 
‘said; must and ought to raise a suspicion, 


‘that his designs are not very favourable 


for the liberties of his country. 


ee 7 


especially those of a domestic nature, the 
answers made to most of them. consist 
chiefly in a denial of facts, and as these 
facts are mostly of a public nature, I shall 
leave them to stand or fall by their own evi- 
dence; for I do not know what to say to 
those. who deny, that any unnecessary or 
oppressive laws have been passed or at- 
tempted: that there are no suspicions of 
any corrupt practices ir parliament or at 
elections: that the minister has not en- 
deavoured to engross the ear of his sove- 
reign; or that he has not assumed the dis- 
i of any post or office but such as be- | 
ong to his own department. I shall only 

observe, that those who are known to be 
friends to the minister, cannot expect in- 
formation as to the suspicions entertained. 
by the people, from any of those oe 
that are applying to them for favours. 
They must take other methods for in- 
formation; and if they take the proper. 
methods, they will find these suspicions so 


‘general, that if they have a true regard 


for his majesty, they must conclude, it is 
neither proper nor safe for him to have 


‘such a minister about him. 


Upon this subject I shall therefore give 
your lordships no farther trouble; but 
there was a rule laid down by the noble 
lord that spoke last, or rather an excep- 
tion to a general rule, which I must be 
leave to take notice of. The noble lor 
admitted, that the king ought not to take 
notice of any gentleman’s behaviour in 
parliament; but he made an exception | 
which I cannot admit of. He said, the 
king might so far take notice of a gentle- - 
man’s behaviour in parliament, as to turn 
him out of his service, if he there patro- 
nized any Jacobitish or republican schemes. 
My lords, this is an exception that totally 
destroys the rule; for every opposition to 
a minister’s measures will by him be called 
a Jacobitish or republican scheme for dis- 
tressing the administration. His majesty 
is to trust to his parliament; for while he 
does so, he will have no reason to be afraid 
of such schemes. The House itself would 
send any member to the Tower, that should © 
dare to introduce any such scheme; and 
therefore, if the House takes notice of a 
gentleman’s behaviour, his majesty ought 
not to believe, that it was either Jacobitish 
or republican. Even the noble lord who 


made this exception admits, that no such . 


case has lately happened, but says, that hig 
present majesty never. dismissed any one 
from his service on account of his behae 


| W150) 
viour in parliament. I shall not say he 
hes; but several members both of this and 
the other House, have been dismissed for no 
other reason that could be guessed at; and 
as their dismission unluckily happened, just 
after their having opposed, in parliament, 
some favourite scheme of the very minis- 
ter whose conduct is now under our con- 
sideration, the world wil believe, that 
there was no other reason for dismissing 
them, and that this very minister was the 
person that gave such a pernicious advice 
to his sovereign. | 

' This, my lords, was # belief more gene- 
rally established in this nation than any 
other belief we have amongst us, long be- 
fore he made the declaration that has been 


mentioned in this debate ; but by that de- 


elaration he’ has made this belief certain, 
and has, in my opinion, made it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of any lord in this 
House to give a negative to this question ; 
fot after that declaration, considermg what 
has since happened, the world will sup- 
pose, that every negative to this question 
: aige from the fear of losing, or the 
opes of getting some post or pension 
from the crown. It will therefore be in- 
consistent with our dignity to put a nega- 
tive upon this motion ; and 1 am surprised 
to hear the noble and learned lord call it 
& severe sentence, or say that it is not 
 ¢onsistent with our known justice and im- 
partiality, to agree to this address, with- 
out first hearing the minister in his own 
defence. My lords, it is nothing like a 
sentence: in agreeing to such an Address 
we do not act in our judicative capacity : 
we att only as the great and supreme 
council of the nation, and as such we are 
obliged to give the best advice we can to 
our sovereign: for this reason, such ad- 
. Gresses have generally been agreed to 
without hearing the minister concerned ; 
because upon such occasions we are not 
to consider the guilt or mnocence of the 
minister, but the safety of the crown and 
the intérest of the nation ; and in all cases 
_ where we think either of these immediately 


ut stake, we ought to offer our atlvice, let. 
| against the king; and J hope the parbe- 


the consequences be what they will. 
{ shall prant, my lords, that by our con- 
Stitution his tiajesty 


Se 


* « 


am unpopular minister in his service, 


is: not peremptorily | 
oblized to foltow our advice apon this ‘sub- 
ject, no more than upon any other ; ‘but is. 
is areason for our not dog our duty ? ’ 

' Tf we think, that his majesty’s continumg | 
‘alienate from him the hearts and afections. 
of his people; #fwe think, that a minister 
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has betrayed: the interests of his country, 


either by his weakness or wickedness; is 
it not our duty, as his majesty’s chief 
council, to advise him to dismiss such a 
minister? And shall we fail in our duty to- 
wards our sovereign, because we apprehend, 


‘that minister may have such an influence 


over him as to prevent his following our 
advice? My lords, I do not think it oon- 
sistent with the respect we owe to aur 80- 
vereipn, to entertain any such apprehen- 
sions; and, I am sure, ‘it would be no sign 
of affection or duty in a minister, to con« 
tinue in his majesty’s service, after either 
House of Parhament has addressed for his 
being removed. Therefore if we agree to 
this Address, we ought to suppose, either 
that the king, out of his wonted: prudenoe, 
will remove the minister, or that the mi- 
nister, out of his fidelity to his prince, will 
remove himself, by resigning all his em- 
ployments, and retiring from his majesty’s 
counsels and presence. 7 

To pretend, my lords, that to remove @ 
minister, would be an injury done him, 
unless he had done something to deserve 
being dismissed, is a very extraordinary 
sort of doctrine. Is not the king master 
ofhis servants; and has not every master 
aright to remove any one of his servante 
without assigning a reason? The parlia- 
ment has a right to’ advise the king what 
servants he may employ, because they are 
employed in conducting the affairs of the 
nation; but no man hes a right te be em- 
ployed, or to continue in any employmeat 
not granted to him for life, or for a term 
of years; and the parliament’s desiring the 
removal of any servant or minister, is as 
good a reason as the king can have for rae 
moving him. {t would be a mest per- 
nicious advice to tell the king, that he 
ought to consider, whether the Addvéss of 
his parliament be well or ili founded. But 
suppose the kmg should follow such per- 
nicious advice, and deny the request of 
his parliament, this might, it probably 
would, and it ought to raise an animosity 
in both Houses of Parliament against the 
minister; but it could raise no animosity 


ment of Great Britain will always be able 
to pull any minister from behind the 
throne ; for if it should not, that very im 
bility would be a dissolution of our com. 
‘stitution, and therefore we should have ao 
reason to apprehend the constitution’s 
‘bemg *troaght into any danger by OD 
making the experiment. If our happy 
constitution be yet entire, we may depend, 


¢ 
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upon success: if it be already dissolved, 
. we have nothing to fear: but by making 
the experiment, we have something to 
hope. because wemay thereby restore our 

_ constitution. lam for the Address. | 

Z i 
. .Depate 1x THE Lorps on LorpD 
CARTERET’s MoTIon FOR THE KE- 
MOVAL oF Sir Rospert WALPOLE. 
From the Gentieman’s Magazine*.] Feb. 
13. Lord Carteret began in this manner : 
_ My lords; as the motion which I am 
about te make is of the highest importance 
‘and of the most extensive consequences ; 
as it cannot but meet with all the opposition 
which the prejudices of some, and the in- 
terest of others, can raise against it; as it 
must have the whole force of ministerial 
influence to encounter, without any as- 
sistance but from justice and reason; I 
hope.#p be aroused | by your lordships for 
; spending some time in endeavouring to 
show, that it wants no other support, that 
it is not founded upon doubtful suspicions, 
Dut upon uncontestable facts; that it.1s 
not dictated by. private interest, but by 
the sincerest regard to public happiness ; 
mot abetted by the personal malevolence 
of particular men, but enforced by the 
voice of the people ;_ a voice which ought 
always to be.attended to, and generally to 
be obeyed. | 

.. To endeavour, my lords, to remove 
from places -of public. trust all those who 
appear to want either the virtues or abi- 
.lities necessary for executing their offices, 
As the interest. of.every member of a com- 


¢ 


munity. And it is not only the interest’ 


but the duty of all those who.are either by 
-the choice of the people, or by the right of 
_ birth, invested with the power of inspect- 
.ing public affairs, and entrusted with the 
general happiness of their country. That 
.therefore every motive combines to make 
At the duty, and every argument concurs 
.to prove it the privilege, of your lordships, 
- ig too evident to be doubted. 
How often this ‘privilege has been 
exerted by this House, and how gften it 
has rescued our country from oppression, 
:insolence,.and rapine ; how often our con- 
_stitution has been re-animated, and. im- 
pending ruin-been averted by. it, a super- 
ficial acquaintance with history may. in- 


* Compiled by Dr: Johnson. This Debate 
"is unaccountably omitted in Timberland’s Col- 
‘Jection ; although “it was translated,” says 
- + the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, ‘ into 
“the Etat Politique de Europe, prioted at the 
1: Hague, also-into Spanish and High Dutch.” 
[ VOL, XT.) | 


form us. And we are now called upan by 
the universal cry of the nation, and urged — 
by the perplexed and uncertain state of.our 
foreign. atfaiys, and declension of our 
wealth, and attacks upon our liberties at 
1ome, to recollect these precedents of 
magnanimity and justice, and to make 
another effort for. the relief of our country; 

‘This House, my-lords, has proceeded 
against ministers whose conduct they dis. 
approved, by methods of greater or Jess 
severity, according to the necessity of af: 
fairs, or the supposed malignity of the 
crimes alleged against them; and theres 
fore have sometimes thought it necessary 
to deter posterity from imitating them by 
rigorous censures and exemplary punish- 
ments, and sometimes have thought it 
sufficient to set the nation free from its 
distresses, without inflicting any penalties 
on those by whose misconduct they ima- 
gined them produced. : 

What were the more violent and vindic- 
tive methods of proceeding it is not ne- 
cessary, with regard to this motion, to 
examine; since I shall only propose, that 
we should, in imitation of our predecessorg 
in cases of this nature, humbly address his 
majesty to remove the minister from his 
presence and counsels. | 

Nothing, my lords, can be more moder- 
ate or tender than such .an address, by 
which no. punishment is inflicted, nor any 
forfeiture exacted. The minister, if he be 
innocent, if his misconduct be only the 
consequence of his ignorance or incapa- 
city, may ‘lay down in peace an office for 
which nature has not designed him, enjoy ~ 
the vast profits of long employment in tran- 
quillity, and escape the resentment of an 
unhappy people; who, whenirritated to the 
highest degree, by.a continuatjon of the 


game miscarriages, may, perhaps, in the 


heat of a more malevolent prosecution, nat _ 


sufficiently distinguish between inability 


and guilt. | 7 

Those, therefore, among your lordships, 
that think him honest but mistaken, must 
willingly agree toa motion like this, as the 
best expedient to appease the people with- 
out the ruin of the minister. For surely 
no man who has read the history, or is ac- 
quainted with the temper, of this nation, 
can expect. that the people will always bear, 
to see honours, favours, and preferments, — 
distributed by the-direction of one univer- 


sally suspected of corruption and arbitrary 
-measpires ; .or will look only withsilent envy . 


upon the affluence of those whom they be- 


lieve to be made,great.bf\fraud and plun- 


[4 EF} 


- ‘veries can be made, but by 
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der, swelled.to insolence by the prosperity 
of guilt, and advanced to wealth and luxury 
by public miseries. 

~ Such of your lordships who join with the 
people in ascribing our present unhappy 
state not to the errors, but to the crimes, 
of the minister, and who therefore think a 
bare removal not sufficient to satisfy the 


demands of justice, must doubtless give 


their consent to the motion, for the sake 
of obtaining proper evidence of his wick- 
edness, which cannot be expected while he 
stands exalted in prosperity, and distributes 
the riches of the nation, and the gifts of his 
sovereign at his own choice; while he isin 
possession of every motive that can influ- 
ence the’ mind, enforce secrecy, and con- 
firm fidelity ; while he can bribe the avari- 


‘cious, and intimidate the fearful; while he 


can increase the gratification of luxury, 
and enlarge the prospects of ambition. 
For, my ‘ords, if it be considered from 


‘whom this evidence must be drawn, it will 


soon appear that no very important disco- 
ose whom he 
has entrusted with his secrets, men whose 
disregard of virtue recommended them to 
his favour, and who, as they are moved 
only by interest, will continue faithful 
while they can hope for recompence ; but 


may, perhaps, be willing to buy their own 


security by sacrificing their master, when 
they shall see no farther prospect of ad- 
vantage from serving him, or any other me- 
thod of escaping punishment. , 

But, my lords, all must allow this motion 


to, be reasonable, whatever they think of 


the minister’s conduct, who are of opinion 
that a free Aes have a right of complain- 
tng when they feel oppression, and of ad- 


‘dressing the crown to remove a minister 


that has incurred universal detestation. 
That such is the condition of the pre- 


‘sent minister, I believe, will scarcely be 


denied; or may be discovered by those. 
who find themselves inclined to doubt it, 


‘by asking any man whom they shall acci- 
‘dentally meet, what are his sentiments on 


the situation of national affairs, and of the 
hands by which they are administered. 
What answer he will receive ts well known 


‘to most of your lordships. Let him not 
‘be satisfied with a single suffrage; Jet him 
‘repeat the question to ten thousand per- 
‘sons, different in their ages, their condi- 
tions, and religious opinions, in every thing 

. that produces contrartety of dispositions 
-' and affections, he will yet find them unani- 
"mous in complaining of public misconduct, 

' and.in censuting one gentleman as the au- 


shor of it. 


Let us not imagine, my lords, that these 
accusations and murmurs are confined to 
the lowest class of the people, to men 
whose constant attention to more immedi- 
ate distresses hinders them from making 
excursions beyond their own employ- 
ments. For though perhaps it might be 
made evident from the accounts of past 
times, that no general dissatisfaction, even 
among men of this rank, was ever ground- 
less ; though it might be urged that those 
who see little can only clamour, because ~ 
they feel themselves oppressed; and though 
it might not unseasonably be hinted that 


they are at least formidable for their num- 


bers, and have sometimes executed that 
justice which they had not interest to pro- 
cure, and trampled upon that insolence — 
that has dared to defy them; yet I shall 
not insist upon such motives, because it is 
notorious that discontent is epidemical in 
all ranks, and that condition and observa- 
tion are far from appeasing it. 2 
Whether the discontent thus general is 
pone whether it is raised only by the 
alse insinuations of the disappointed and 
the wicked arts of the envious, whether it 
is, in exception to all the maxims of go~ 
vernment, the first dislike of an adminis- 
tration that ever overspread a nation with- 
out just reasons, deserves to be enquired 
into. ns o : 
In this enquiry, my lords, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider not only the state of 
domestic affairs, increase or diminution of 
our debts, the security or violation of our 
liberties, the freedom or dependence of 
our senates, and the prosperity or decien- 
sion of our trade, but to examine the state 
of this nation with regard to foreign powers; 
to enquire, whether we are ee feared 
and equally trusted now as in former admi- 
nistrations; whether our alliances have con- 
tributed to secure us from our inveterate 
and habitual enemies, or to ex us to 
them; whether the balance of Europe be 
still in our hands; and whether, during 
this long interval of peace, our power has 
increased in the same proportion with that 
of our neighbours. : 
_ France, my fords, is the constant and 
hereditary enemy of Britons, so much di- 
vided from her in -religion, government, 


and interest, that they cannot both be 


prosperous together; as the influence of 
one rises, that of the other must by caon- 
sequence decline. Alliances may : a 
temporary show of friendship, but it can- 
not continue: for their situation produces 
a natural rivalship, which every accidental 


- 
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circumstance has contributed to increase. 
Long wars for many reigns after the Con- 
quest established a radical and insuperable 
_ hatred between us; nor did those wars 
. cease till the Reformation produced new 
occasions of jealousy and aversion. Frince 
was by these reasons obliged for many 
ages to employ all her influence and po- 
licy in strengthening herself against us, by 
treaties and alliances; and in our times 
has given us a new reason for jealousy by 
extending her commerce, and improving 
her manufactures. __ 
_, Jt has been, therefore, my lords, the set- 
tled principle of every wise administration, 
of every Briton whose opinions were not 
regulated by some other motives than those 
of reason, to attend with the highest de- 
gree of vigilance to all the designs of the 
French, and oppose with incessant dili- 
gence every attempt to increase their force, 
or extend their influence, and to check 
their conquests, obstruct their alliances, 
_and forestal their trade. | 

For this great end it has been our con- 
stant endeavour to support the house of 
Austria, whose large dominions and nume- 
rous forces make a counter-balance on the 
continent to the power of France. For 


_. this end we entered into a long war, of 


which we still languish under the conse- 
quences, squandered the lives of our coun- 
trymen, and mortgaged the possessions of 
our posterity. For failing in the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose, for leaving France too 
formidable, and neglecting the interests of 
the emperor, was the treaty of Utrecht 
eensured, and the authors of it prosecuted, 
by the present minister ; but how much he 
has improved the errors of his predeces- 
sors to his own advantage, how diligent he 
has been to rectify the miscarriages of their 
conduct, and supply the defect, I shall en- 
deavour to explain. ~~ 

It is well known, my lords, that during 
_ the regency of the duke of Orleans, we 
had nothing to apprehend from French 
machinations; his interest, a tye which 
that nation is seldom found to break; held 
him steady to his engagements with us; 
nor is it less known how much he dis- 
trusted Spain, and how little by conse- 
quence he favoured her, We had at that 
time no necessity of anxiously attending to 
every whisper of the French court, which’ 
was sufficiently engaged in regulating their 
domestic affairs, and repairing the ruins of 
a destructive war; but, my lords, we ought 
to observe, that it had been happy for us 
hhad our minister Jaboured with equal ad- 
dress at the same employment, | 


_ After the death of this duke, the affairs 
of France were restored to their former 
situation, her old schemes were revived, 
her ancient alliances cultivated, and her 
general interest pursued. Spain was again 
considered as the power which had the 
same views with her, and which could 
never rival, but might always assist her. 
_ This alliance, my lords, was intended to 
have been unalterably confirmed by a mar- 
riage, but as no human policy can form 
measures certain of success, an irrecon- 
cileable hatred was nearly produced by the 
measure intended to confirm a settled and 
indissoluble friendship. The infanta was 
sent back after her arrival in France, an 
affront which no nation would soon have 
forgot, but which the general character 
and habitual sentiments of the Spaniards 
mclined them to resent beyond any other 
people. To any one acquainted with their 
character in this respect, it will readily ap- 
pear, that no other insult or injury could 
so sensibly affect them, or excite so eager 
a desire of revenge. This, my lords, the 
sagacity of our minister should have disco- 
vered :. this opportunity should have been 
improved with the utmost care, by which 
Spain and France might possibly have been 
disunited for ages, and Britain ee gained 
such advantages as would have made her 
the sole arbitress of Europe. | 
The Spaniards were not deficient on 
their side, nor did they neglect to court 
our friendship, but gave us the highest 
proof of their confidence by offering us the 
sole mediation of their differences with the 


emperor of Germany; but at this time it 


was, that the gentleman whose conduct I 
am examining, obtained the chief influence 
in our counsels, and by his peculiar pene- 
tration discovered, that nothing was to be 
done which might give the least offence to 
the French. We therefore refused to me- 
diate, unless French ministers might be as- , 
sociated with ours, which the Spaniards 
had too much spirit to consent to. 

Thus, my lords, was neglected. the first 
opportunity of forming against the French 
an alliance by which they might have been 
awed in all their designs, and by which the 
peace of Europe might have been long 
preserved, | 

The Spaniards, finding that we would 
not undertake to reconcile their differences 
with the emperor of Germany, and conti- 
nuing their abhorrence of French media- 
tors, concluded, without the intervention 
of any other power, a treaty both of peace 
and alliance with his imperial majesty, 


\ 
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and.expedients, of so much terror arid’ so- 
licitude, of such ‘immense expences and 
perplexed negociations. This treaty, a 
paper innocent and well-meaning, which 
related only to the contracting parties, 
kept for some time this nation in alarms, 
in apprehensions of conspiracies, and ex- 
ectations of invasions. 

To this treaty, had we singly regarded 
our own affairs, without applying to France 
for instructions, we ought to have acceded, 
by which we should have divided ‘the inte- 
rests of the house of Bourbon, broken the 
combination of these pontifical powers, 
* and, by improving one lucky incident, ob- 
tained what our arms and our politics had 
never hitherto been able to accomplish. 

But the French, sensible of their danger} 
and well acquainted with our minister, con- 
trived an expedient whichindeed would not 
often have succeeded, but which wasso well 
adapted to the intellects of this gentleman 
that it extricated them from all their diffi- 
culties. . 

They told us, my lords, and, what is yet 
more wonderful, they prevailed upon us to 
believe, that in this dreadful treaty of 
Vienna, it was stipulated between the 
German emperor and Spain, that they 
should employ their joint forces against 
Britain, that they should exalt the Pre- 
tender to the throne, take immediate pos- 
session of Gibraltar, and without mercy 


Spain and in the Western Indies. This 
his late majesty was advised to assert in 
his speech from the throne of the 20th of 
January 1726, which I desire may be read. 
[The Speech was accordingly read, see 
vol. 8, p. 492.} = 

Who would not have been terrified, my 
lords, at a treaty like this? our religion 
was to be destroyed, our government sub- 
verted, and our trade teduced to nothing. 
What coulda ministry thus intimidated 
do, but resign themselves implicitly to the 
direction of a kind neighbour that promis- 
ed-to shelter them from the storm ? 

There have been ministers, my lords, in 
former times, who, upon hearing such a 
representation, would have considered, that 
Britain was an island, that the Pretender 
could not be forced upon uswithout anarmy, 
and that an army could not be transported 


many had neither navies nor ports, that 
Gibraltar might be easily supplied with 
every thing’ requisite for its deferice, and 


French. 


a 
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This, my lords, was the famous treaty of | 
Vienna, the source of so many projects 


that any attempt made by Spain to injure 
our trade, might casily be punished by ine: 
tercepting their Plate-fleets, 4 
' They would then have considered whe- 
ther attempts so improbable, and stipu-’ 
lations so absurd and ridiculous, ought te 
be credited upon the information of an 
ambassador’s secretary, who, as he pro-- 
osed te reveal his master’s secrets for a- 
pribe, might as probably take another re-: 
ward for imposing uponthose whom he pre-. 
tended toinform. Those, therefore, who- 
advised his majesty to assert to the parlia+- 
ment what they knew from rebetter autho- 
rity, those whose daring insélence coulé 
make their sovereign instrumental in alarm-’ 
ing the people with false terrors, and op~ 
pressing them with unnecessary burthens, 
well deserve to feel aparliamentary'censure. 
Byt our ministers, my lords, were too 
much frighted to make.such reflections ;. 
they imagined that destruction was hang- 


Ing over us, and, in a dread of arbitrary’ 
government, oppression, and persecution, 


concluded at Hanover a treaty with the | 


Thus the French gained our confidenée, 
and raised in us a distrust of both the 
powers with whom it was our interest tobe 
united; but the alliance of the émperor of 
Germany with Spain made them still 
uneasy: and therefore they determined 
once more to make our credulity instru~ 


mental in procuring a reconciliation be- 
| tween them and the 
_ debar us for ever from our trade both in } 


Spaniards. 

To effect this, they kindly gave us in- 
telligence, that when the Spaniards should 
receive their treasure from the Western 
Indies, they designed to employ it ia favour 
of the Pretender, and that therefore it was 
necessary to intercept it. Ths advice was 
thankfully listened to, a fleet was fitted 
out, -and thousands were sacrificed without . 
any advantage; for the French not only 
forbore to assist us in the expedition, but 
forbade us to seize the trehsure when we | 
had found it. a as: 

The Spaniards apprehendmg themselves 
attacked, omitted no opportunity of shows 
ing their resentment; they seized our 
ships, and laid siege to Gibraltar, white our 
new allies looked quietly on, and expected 
the event of their own scheme, which wag 
far from being defeated by our policy; for 


the Spaniards, finding the return of theit 
, American revenues insuperably obstructed, 
without ships, that the emperor of Ger- | 


and knowing that the emperor of Germany, 
that emperor who was to invade Britain, 
had not any power even to. assist them, 


were obliged to have recourse to the na 
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tion which they then hated, and to forgive 
the past affront, that they might obtain 
their good offices in this exigence. © 

But, my lords, it: was not sufficient for 
the designs of the French, that they had 
recovered their ancient alliesthe Spaniards, 
unless they could disunite them frorn the 
- emperor of Germany; this-ié was likewise 
our interest to prevent, and yet this like- 
wise we enabled them to effect; for they 
oe upon us td promise m our stipu- 
ations with the Spaniards, what they had 
not the least claim to démand, that Spa- 
nish, instead of neutral troops, should be 
introduced into. Italy, fo seeure certain 
successions there to a son of the queen of 


pain. 
With what reluctance the emperor of 
Germany would consent to see troops 


is dommions, which would certainly on 
the first occasion be employéd to invade 
them, it was easy to foresee, and with what 
degree of good-will he would regard those 
_ by whom they were introduced ; yet, my 
Jords, suchNwas the influence of France, 
and so ardent out desire of diverting Spain 
from setting the Pretender upon the throne 
of Britain, thdt we complied at all events, 
without any prospect or promise of advan- 
tage. ' bees 
‘hus were the Spaniards, by being per- 
suaded to make this demand, and we by 
granting it, brought equally to il terms 
with the emperor of Germany; and France 
was, by procuring such agreeable con- 
ditions to the Spaniards, again considered 
. #3 their most useful ally. | ae 
‘That nation, my lords, ts in a very un- 
happy state, which is reduced to admit 
such terms as mediators are pleased to 
prescribe. We durst not refuse the in- 
troduction of Spanish troops, nor durst we 
introduce them without the emperor of 
Germany’s consent, which, however, -he 
granted at an easy rate, for he demanded 
only that we should become guarantees of | 
the Pragmatic Sanction. This we gladly 
agreed to, and thought ourselveS so fagoy 
in purchasing so cheaply an opportunity 
of ingratiating ourselves with Spain, that 
we desired no other recompence. 
This treaty with the emperor of Ger- 
many was, however, by no means im- 
roper, nor could we, after the errors 
which had been committed, do any thing 
more effectual to preserve the balance of 
Europe, and re-establish our ctedit. 
But, my lords, this only treaty, which it | 
was for our interest. to make, seems to 


have arisen from neglecting it. 
condeet he drew upon himself the resent- _ 


‘vigilance. 


have beew made without. any intention.of — 


observing it; for about: ths time all the 


northern powers were alarmed by the ap~ | 


proaching election of Poland, and every 


nation that had any thing either to hope 


or fear from the event of it, endeavoursd 


toinfluence if. , 


. Hew this election was determined, ny 
lords, and by what means, it is unnecessary* 
to relate; but it may not be improper te 
remark, that whatever cause we may hava. 
to congratulate ourselves upon. the choice, 
it does net appear that we had any part.in 
promoting it. Nay, as it is not commor 
for ministers to keep the best part of their 
conduct secret, there is reason for sus- 
pecting that they were not altogether: 


without foundation reported to have fa- 
-voured. France. an 
ile m the provinces bordeting upen | 


The emperor of Germany, sensible of 
his own interest, promoted the election 
with vigour and _reselution, propertioned 
to the greatness of the danger that might 
By this 


ment of the French, who had now a pre- 
tence for taking measures which might ef- 
fectually re-unite them to Spain, and as 
the event showed, alienate us from the 


‘emperor, and therefore, in vindication of 


the claim of Stanislaus, declared war upon 


Germany, in conjunction with Spain. 


Now, my lords, the emperor learned to 
set the true value upon his alliance with, 
Britain, and all Europe had an opportunity 
of remarking our spirit, our power, and our 
he troops which we prevailed 
upon hisimperial majesty toadmitintoltaly, 


| were now drawn out of the garrisons against 


him, his dominions were attacked on éaeh 
side by formidable enemies, and his British 
allies looked with tranquillity and uncon- 
cern upon the difficulties into which they 
had betrayed him. The liberties of Eu- 
rope were endangered by'a new combina- 
tion of the houses of Bourbon ; and Britain, 
the great protectress of the rights of man- 
kind, the great arbitress of the balance of 
power, either neglected or feared to in- 
terpose. | 

Of the event of the war, my lords, I 
need only observe, that it added new 
strength to France, and contributed -to 
such an union between her and Spain, 
as the most artful politician cannot hope 
to dissolve. : | : 

_ Thus, my lords, whether by negligence, 
ignorance, cowardice, or treachery, it is 
not easy to determine, we were made the 
instruments ef the French policy. Thus 
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was that power enabled by our assistance 
to retrieve all that she had lost by the ill 
success of her arms, and by her indecent 
and contemptuous treatment of Spain. 
Thus was the German emperor dispirited 
and weakened ; thus were we deprived at 
once of our allies and our reputation. 

- Our loss of reputation, the greatest loss 
that bad measures can bring upon a na- 
tion, is made-evident beyond controversy, 
by the insolence with which the Spaniards 
have treated us while we were flattering, 
enriching, and supporting them. While 
we were fitting out squadrons to conve 

- their princes to Italy, and encreasing their 
dominions at our own expence, they seem 
to.have ‘considered our good offices not as 
thé benefits of friends, but the drudgery 
of slaves, and, therefore, could scarcely 
refrain from insults while they employed 
us, at least when they no longer wanted 
our immediate assistance. They renewed 
their contempt and cruelty, their robbe- 
‘ries and oppressions ; they prescribed laws 
to our navigation, and laid claim to our 
colonies. - 8 
_ To these ravages and injuries what did 

_we oppose? What but humble entreaties, 
pacific negociations, and idle remon- 
strances? Instead of asserting our just 

, claims and incontestable possessions, in- 

. stead of preventing war by threatening it, 
and securing ourselves from a second in- 
jury by punishing the first, we amused 
ourselves with enquiries, demands, repre- 

- gentations, and disputes, till we became 

the jest of that nation, which it was in our 

power to distress, by intercepting their 
treasure, and to reduce to terms almost 
without bloodshed. | 

Thus, my lords, did we proceed: new 

questions ever arose, and the controversy 
became more intricate ; ¢Commissaries were 


dispatched to Spain, who returned without: 


obtaining either restitution or security, 
and in the mean time no opportunity was 
ais: eth of plundering our merchants 
and insulting our flag: accounts of new 
confiscations and of new cruelties daily ar- 
rived, the nation was enraged and the pai- 
jiament itself alarmed, and our ministers, at 
length awakened from their tranquillity, 
sent orders to the envey at the. Spanish 
court to expedite an accommadation ; these 
directions were immediately obeyed, and 
produced the celebrated Convention. 
What was given up or what was endan- 
gered by this detestable treaty, your lord- 
ships have: often had occasion to observe, 
and the consequences of it were so obvious, 
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that the nation was astonished. Every. 
man saw, that we were either treacherously 
betrayed by our own ministry, or that the 
ministets were almost the nly men in the 
kingdom utterly unacquainted with our. 
claims, our injuries, and our danger. _ 

A war could now no longer be avoided ; 
it was not in the power of: the ministry 
any longer to refuse to send out our fleets, 
and make an appearance of hostile mea- 
sures; but they had still some expedients 
remaining to shelter the Spaniards from 
our resentment, and to make their country | 
yet more contemptible: they could con- 
trive such orders for their admirals as 
should prevent them from destroying their 
enemies with too little mercy; and if any 


one was suspected of intentions less pacific, 


there were methods of equipping his fleet 
in such a manner as would effectually frus- _ 
trate his schemes of revenge, reprisals, 
and destruction. | 
These, my lords, are: not the murmurs 
of the disappointed, nor the insinuations of 
the factious; it is well known to our coun- 
trymen and to our enemies, how ill admiral 
Vernon was furnished with naval and mili- 
tary stores, and how little his importunate 
demands of a. supply were regarded. | 
What opportunities were lost, and what 
advantages neglected, may be conjectured 
from the success of his inconsiderable 
force. A very little reflection on the si- 
tuation and state of those countries will 
easily satisfy your lordships, how fara 
ston body of: land forces might have pe- 
netrated, what treasures they might have 
gained, and what consternation they might 
have spread over the whole Spanish Ame- 
rica. . : : | 
That our squadrons; in the Mediterra-. 
nean have been at least useless, that they 
have sailed from point to point, and. from 
one coast to another, only to display the 
bulk of our ships, and to show the opulence 
of our nation, can require no proof: I wish, 
my lords, there was less reason for suspect- 
ing that ‘they acted in concert with our 
enemies, that they retired, from before 
their ports only to give them an opportu- 
nity of escaping, and that they in reality | 
connived at some attempts’ which they 
were in appearance sent to prevent. 
There are some miscarriages in war, my 
lords, which every reasonable man im- 
utes to chance, or to causes of which.the 
Influence could not be foreseen; there 
are others that may justly be termed the 
consequences of misconduct, but of mis- 
conduct involuntary and pardonable, of 


tion to others. 


‘own wool, ‘which they are suffered to pe 
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a disregard perhaps of some circumstances 
of an affair produced by too close an atten- 
But there are miscarriages 


excuses, and of which no other causes can 
be assigned than cowardice or treachery. 
From the suspicion of one, the past actions 
of the admiral who commands our fleet in 
those seas will secure him; but I know not 
whether there are now any that will at- 
tempt to clear the minister’s character 
from the imputation of the other. 

- ‘All the-insolence of the Spaniards, a 
nation by no means formidable, is the con- 
sequence of the re-urion of the houses of 
Bourbon; a re-union which could not 
easily have been accomplished but by the 
instrumental offices of our ministry, whom, 


charge with the diminution of its honour, 
and the decay ofits trade. 

Nor has our trade, my lords, bcen only 
‘contracted and obstructed by the piracies 
‘of Spain, but has been suffered to languish 
and decline at home, either by criminal 
‘negligence, or by their complaisance for 
France, which has given rise to our other 
calamities. The state of our woollen ma- 
nufactures is well known, and those whose 
jndolence or love of pleasure keeps them 
strangers to the other misfortunes of their 


country, must yet have been acquainted 


with this, by the daily accounts of riots 
-and insurrections, raised by these who, 
having ‘been employed in that manufac- 


‘ture, can provide for their families by no 


= 
| 


other business, and are made desperate by 
-the want of bread. 

We are told, my. fords, by all parties, 
and told with truth, that our mannfactures 
decline, because the French have engross- 
ed most of the foreign markets; and it is 
not denied even by those whose interest it 
might be to deny it, that the cloth which 
they ruin us by vending, is made of our 


cure either by the folly of an unskilful, or 
the connivance of a treacherous adminis- 


tration. . 


If our own manufactures, my lords, had 
been carefully promoted,-if the whole in- 
fluence of dur government had been made 
to co-operate with the industry of our 
traders, there had always been such a de- 
mand for our wool, that they could not 
have ‘afforded to purchase it at a price 
equivalent to the danger of exporting it: 


‘and if any means were now steadily prac- 


tised to prevent the exportation, our trade 
must consequently revive, because cloth 


too for which candour itself can find no |- 


therefore, the nation has a right to 
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is one of the necessaries of life, which 
other nations must have from Britain when 
France can no longer supply them. 7 

But, my lords, notwithstanding the de- 
cay of trade, our expences have never 
been contracted; we have squandered 
millions in idle preparations, and ostenta-_ 
tious folly; we have equipped fleets which 
never left the harbour, and raised 
which were never to behold any other 
enemy than the‘honest traders and hus- 
bandmen that support them. We have 
indeed heard many reasons alleged for 
oppressing the empire with standing 
troops, which can have little effect upon 
those who have no interest to promote by 
admitting them: sometimes we are in 
danger of invasions, though it is not easy 
to imagine for what purpose any prince 
should invade a nation, which he may 
plunder at pleasure, without the least ap- 
prehension of resentment, and which will . 
ee any of its rights whenever they 
shall be demanded ; sometimes, as we have 
already heard, the Pretender is to be set 
upon the throne by a suddene descent of 
armies frem the clouds; and sometimes 
the licentiousness and disobedience of the 
common people require the restraint of 4 
standing army. 

That the people are to the last degree 
exasperated and inflamed, [ am far from 
intending to deny, but surely they have yet 
been guilty of no outrage so enormous as 
to justify so severe a punishment; they 
have generally confined themselves to 
harmless complaints, or at least to execu- 
tions in effigy. ‘The people, my lords, are 
enraged because they are impoverished ; 
and, to prevent the consequences of theit 
anger, their poverty iy increased by new 
burthens, and aggravated by the sight of 


an useless despicable herd, supported by 


their industry, for no other purpose than 
to insult them. | toe 

By these useless armaments and mili- 
tary, farces, our taxes, lords, have 
been continued without diminishing our. 
debts, and the nation seems condemned to 
languish for ever under its ‘present mise- 
ries, which, by farnishing employment to 
a boundless number of commissioners, 


officers, and slaves to the court under a 


thousand denominations, by diffusing de- 
pendence over the whole country, and en- 
larging the influence of the crown, are too 
evidently of use to the minister, for us to 
entertain any hopes of his intention to re- 
lieve us. a 
Let it not be boasted that nine millions 


armies | 
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#re paid, when a new debt of seven mil- | of the ministry were not confirmed but at 


lions appears to be contracted ; nothing is 
more easy than to clear debts by borrowing, 
or to borrow when a nation is mortgaged 
for the payment. —— os 
But the. weight of the present. taxes, 
my lords, though heavier than was per- 
haps ever supported by any nation for so 
- Jong a time,-taxes greater than ever were 
8 to puschase neither conquests nar 
nours, neither to. prevent invasions 
from abroad nor to quell rebellions at 
home, is not the most flagrant charge of 
this wonderful administration, which not 
' ‘contented with most exorbitant-exactions, 
contrives to make them yet more oppres- 
sive by tyrannical-metheds of collection. 
With what reason the author of the. ex- 
' cise scheme dreads the resentment of the 
nation, is sufficiently obvious; but surely, 
‘mm a virtuous and benevolent mind, the 
first sentiments that would have arisen on 
that occasion, would not: have beer emo- 
tions of anger but of gratitude. A whole 
nation was condemncd to slavery, their 
‘femonstrances were neglected, their peti- 
tions ridiculed, -and their detestation of 
tyranny treated as disaffection to the -es- 
tablished .government ; and yet the author 
of this horrid scheme riots in affluence 
and triumphs in authority, and, without 
fear as. without shame, lifts up his heac 
with confidence and:security. 
. How much, my lords, is the forbearance 
of that people to be admired; whom such 
attacks as these have not provoked to 
transgress the bounds of their obedience ; 
who have. continued -patiently to hope for 
Jegal methods of redress, -at a time when 
they saw themselves threatened with Jegal 
slavery; when they saw the legislative 
‘power, established. only for their protec- 
- tion, influenced -by all possible methods of 
corruption to betray, them to the mercy of 
the ministry? 7 
. For, that: corruption-has found. its way 
into one.of the Houses of the.legislature, 
is universally believed,.and without scruple 
maintained -by every man in the nation, 
who isnot evidently restrained from speak- 
ing :es~he thinks; and -that -any man can 
even. be .of .a. different opinion, that any 
gaan can even affirm that he thinks other- 
wise, would be, in.any other age, the sub- 
ject: of astonishment. .That -an..immense 
revenue is-divided among the members of 


the other House, by-known salaries and 


ublic employments, is apparent; that 
large sums are privately scattered on press- 
dng exigencies, that some late transactions 


¢ 


a high price, the.present condition of the 
civil list, a civil Fist vastly superior to all 
the. known expences of the crown, makes — 
highly probable. That the Commons 
themselves suspect the determiuations of 
their assembly to be influenced by some 
other motives than justice and truth, is 
evident from the bill this day sent hither 
for our concurrence ;* and surely no ag- 
gravation can be added to the orimes of - 
that man who has patronized our enemies, 
and given up our navigation, sunk his 
country .into contempt abroad, and mto 
poverty at home, plundered the people, 
and corrupted the legislature. | 
But, my lords, the minister has not only 
contributed by his wickedness or his ig- 
norance to the present calamities, but has 
applied all his art and all his interest to 


remove from posts of honour and trust, 


to banish from the court,-and to exclude 
from the legislature, all thase whose coun- 
sels might contribute to restore the public 
affairs, without any regard to the popularity 
of their characters, the usefulness of their 
talents, or the importance of their past 
services to the crown. Had. any of thee 
considerations prevailed, we had not seen 
the greatest general in Britain dispossessed 
of ail his preferments, dispossessed at a 
time when we are at war with one nation, 
and in expectation of being attacked b 

another, far more powerful, which will 
doubtless be encouraged, by his remaval, 
to more daring contempt, and more vigor- 
ous measures. . - 

What were the motives of this procedure, 
it is easy to discover. As his open de- 
fence of the present royal family in the 
date rebellion exempts him from the im- 
putation of being disaffected to the crown, 
the only crime with which he can be 
charged is disaffection to the minister. 

Perhaps, my -lords, the minister may 
shave determined to have no need of ge- 
-nerals in his transactions with foreign 
powers ; but in proportion.as he relies less 
upon the sword, he must depend more 
upon ‘the arts of peaceable negociation ; 
and surely there has been another person 
dismissed from his employments, whepe 
‘counsels it had been no reproach to have 
asked, and 4o have followed. 

The nature of my motion, -my lords, 
‘makes it not necessary to produce -evi- 
dence of these facts, it is sufficient that any 
minister is universally suspected.; for when 
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did an innocent man, supported by power, 
and furnished with: every advantage that 
could contribute to exalt or preserve his 
character, incur the general hatred of the 
people? Butif it could ever happen by a 
combination of unlucky accidents, what 
could be more for the happiness of himself, 
his master, and the nation, than that he 
should retire and enjoy the consciousness 
of his own virtue ? ‘oo. 

His own interest in such a retirement I 
have already considered, and that of both 


the prince and the people is no less ap-- 


- parent: while a hated minister is employed, 


the king will always be distrusted by the 
nation, and surely nothing can so much 
obstruct the public happiness, as a want 
of confidence in those who are entrusted 
‘with its preservation. 

That common fame is in this case suffi- 
cient, will not be questioned, when it is 
considered that common fame is never 
without a foundation in facts, that it may 
spread disquiet and suspicion over. all the 


kingdom, and that the satisfaction of mil-. 


lions is very cheaply purchased by the 
degradation of one man, who was exalted 
only for their benefit. | 

The objection, that there is no sole mi- 
nister, will create no greater difficulty ; if 
there be many concerned in these trans- 
actions, respondeat superior: but it is too 


- apparent that there is in reality one whose 


é 


influence is greater than that of any other 
private man, and who is atrived at a height 


- not consistent with the nature of the British 
. government ; it isjuncontested that there 


is one man to whom the people impute 
their miseries, and by whose removal they 
will be appeased. . 
The affairs of Europe, my lords, will 
probably be so much embarrassed, and the 
struggles between the different designs of 
its princes be so violent, that they will 
demand all our attention, and employ. all 
our address, and it will be to the highest 
degree dangerous to be distracted at the 
same time with apprehensions of domestic 
troubles; yet such is the present unhappy 
state of this nation, and such is the general 
discontent of the people, that tranquillity, 


‘adherence to the government, and sub- 


mission to the laws, cannot reasonably be 
hoped, unless the motion I shall now take 
Teave to make your lordships, be complied 
with: And I move, * That an humble 
«‘ Address be presented to his majesty, 
«most humbly to advise and beseech his 


_ majesty, that he will be most graciously 


‘< pleased to remove the right: hon. sir 
[ VOL. XI.] 
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‘noble order of the garter, first com- 


-“ missioner of his majesty’s treasury, 
‘and chancellor of the exchequer, and 


“one of his majesty’s most honourable 
‘‘ privy council, from his majesty’s pre- 
‘‘ sence and councils for ever.” , 


Lord Abingdon: 


My lords; the copiousness and perspi- 
cuity with which the noble lord has laid 
down the reasons of his motion, make it 
neither easy nor necessary to enlarge upon 
them. I shall therefore only offer to your 
lordships a few thoughts upon the authority 
of common fame, as the evidence upon 
which the motion is in part founded. 

That all the miscarriages of our Iate 
measures are by common fame imputed to 
one man, I suppose, will not be denied; 
nor can it in my opinion, be reasonably re- 
quired, that in the present circumstances 
of things any other proofshould be brought 
against him. ; 


Common fame, my lords, is admitted in 


courts of law as a kind of auxiliary or sup- 
plemental evidence, and is allowed to cor- 
roborate the cause which it appears to fa- 
vour. The general regard which every 
wise man has for his character, is a proof 
that in the estimation of all mankind, the 
testimony of common fame is of too great 
importance to be disregarded. 

If we consider: the nature of popular 
opinions on public affairs, it will be diffi- 
cult to imagine by what means a persua- 
sion not founded on truth should univer- 
sally take possession of a people; it will 
be yet more difficult to believe that it 
should preserve its empire, and that in op- 
position to every art that can be made use 
of to undeceive them, they should perti- 
naciously adhere to an error not imbibed 
in their education, nor connected, with 
their interest. And how has any man 
been originally prejudiced against the pre- 


sent minister? or what passion or interest 


can any man gratify, by imagining or de- 


claring his country on the verge of ruin?» 


the multitude, my lords, censure and praise 
without dissimulation, nor were ever ac- 
cused of disguising their sentiments; their 
voice is at least the voice of honesty, and 
has been termed the voice of heaven by 
that party of which those affect to be 
thought whom it now condemns. 
‘Let it not be urged, that the a are 
easily dageived, that they think an 
merely by caprice, and applaud or con- 
demn without any calm enquiry or settled 
[4F] - . , 
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determination; these censures are appli- 
cable only to sudden tumults, and gusts of 
zeal excited by fallacious appearances, or 
by the alarms of a false report industri- 
ously disseminated, but have no relation 
to opinions gradually propagated and 


. slowly received. 
If the credulity of the people exposes: 


. them to so easy an admission of every re- 
port, why havé the writers for the minister 
found so little credit? why have all the 
loud declamations and the laboured argu- 
ments, the artful insinuations, and positive 
assertions, which have been for many 

years circulated round the nation, at the 
expence of the . government, produced no 

' effect upon the people, nor convinced any 
man who was not apparently bribed to re- 
sign his private opinion to that of his pa- 
trons? whence comes it, my lords, that 
falshood is more successful than truth, 
and that the nation is inclined to complain 
rather than to triumph? It is well known 
that the people have been charged in all 
former ages, with being too much dazzled 
by the glitter of fortune, and the splendour 
of success, and bestowing their applauses 
not according to the degrees of merit, but 
bea at The minister, my lords, has 

efeated his opponents in almost all their 
attempts ; his friends have sounded victory 
every session, and yet the peaple declare 
against him; his adversaries have retired 
into the country with all the vexation of 
disappointment, and have been rewarded 
for their unsuccessful efforts with general 
acclamations. What is it, my lords, but 
the power of trath, that can preserve the 
vanquished from ridicule, and influence 
the nation to believe them the only patrons: 
of their commerce and liberty, in opposi- 

,tion to all the writers and voters for the 
minstry? 

If we consult history, my lords, how 
seldom do we find an innocent minister 
overwhelmed with infamy? innocent men 
have sometimes been destroyed by the 
hasty fury, but scarcely ever by the settled 
hatred, of the populace. Even that fury 
has generally been kindled by real griev- 
ances, though imputed to those who had 
no share in producing them: but when 
the tempest of thcir first rage has subsided, 
they have seldom refused to hear truth, 
and to distinguish ‘the patriot from the 
oppressor. | : 

But though it should be acknowledged, 
my lords, that the people have be®m blind- 

by false representations, and that 
some causes yet undiscovered, some in- 
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fluence which never has been known ‘to 
operate in any state before, hinder them . 
from beholding their own felicity; yet as 
public happiness is the end of government, 
and no man can be happy that thinks him- 
self miserable, it is in my opinion necessary 
to the honour of his majesty, and to the 
tranquillity of the nation, that your lord- 
ships should agree to the present motion. 


The Duke of Newcastle : . 
My lords; itis not without wonder that | 


I hear a motion so uncommon and impor- 


tant, a motion which may be reasonably 
supposed to have been long premeditated, 
and of which such affecting expectations 
have been raised, so weakly supported by 
evidence. [ cannot think that any other 
attestation is needful for the vindication of 
the right hon. gentleman, whose conduct 
is this day to be examined, than the de- 
claration of the noble lord, that there ap- 
pears no positive evidence against him. 

The pretence that no evidence can be 
eeecied eile he continues in his present 
station, is too openly fallacious to impose — 
upon your lordships; for why should his 
influence be greater, and his power less 
resistible, than that of other ministers, who 
are well known to have found accusers 
in the height of their authority, and to | 
have been dragged to punishment almost 
from behind the throne ? 7 

It is sufficiently known, that during the ° 
continuance of this administration, many 


-have been dismissed from their employ- 
- ments, who appear not altogether unaffect- 


ed with the loss, and from whose resent- 
ment a discovery of wicked measures might 
be reasonably expected, as their acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of the government 
must have given opportunities of detecting 
them. If, therefore, no particular crimes 
are charged upon him, if his enemies con-_ 
fine themselves to obscure surmises, and 
general declamations, we may reasonabl 
conclude, that his behaviour has been at 
least blameless. For what can be a higher 
encomium than the silence of those who 
have made it the business of years to dis- | 
cover something that might be alleged 
against him on the day of trial? 7 
I suppose that no man can questiort the. 
penetration of those noble lords who-have 


opened this debate ; and I, my lords, shall 


be very far from insinuating that cowardice 
suppresses any of their sentiments. As 
the highest reproach that can be thrown © 
ed any man, is to suggest that he speaks 
what he does not think, the next degree of 
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meanness would be to think what he dares 
not speak, when the public voice of his 
country calls upon him. 

When theretore popular reports are al- 
leged as the foundation of the address, it 
is probable that it is not founded in reality 
upon known crimes or attested facts, and 
if the sudden blasts of fame may -be es- 
teemed equivalent to attested accusations, 
what degree of virtue can confer security? 

That the clamour is so loud and so ge- 
meral as it is represented, I can discover 
no necessity of admitting; but however 
the populace may have been exasperated 
against him, we are surely not to be influ- 
enced by their complaints, without en- 

uiring. into the cause of them, and in- 
forming ourselves whether they proceed 
from real hardships, unnecessary severitics, 
and calamities too heavy to be borne, or 
from caprice and inconstancy, idle ru- 
mours and artful representations. 

I very readily allow, my lords, that no- 
thing has been left unattempted that might 
fill the people with suspicion and discon- 


- tent. hat inevitable calamities have been 


imputed to misconduct, or to treachery, 
and even the inconstancy of the winds and 
severity of the weather charged upon the 


_ right hon. gentleman, the daily libels that 


are in every man’s hand, are a standing 
evidence ; and though I should grant that 
the people never complain without cause, 
and that their burthens are always heav 
before they endeavour to shake them off 
yet it will by no means follow, that they do 
not sometimes mistake the cause of their 
miseries, and impute their burthens to the 
cruelty of those whose utmost application 
is employed to lighten them. 

Common fame is therefore, my lords, no 
sufficient ground for such a censure as this, 
a censure that condemns a man long versed 
in high employments, long honoured with 
the confidence of his sovereign, and dis- 
tinguished with the friendship of the most 
illustrious persons in the nation, to infamy 
and contempt, unheard, and even unac- 
cused; for he against whom nothing is 
poe but general charges, supported 

y the evidence of common fame, may be 
justly esteemed to be free from accusation. 

That other evidence will appear against 
him when he shall be seduced: in conse- 
quence of our agreeing to this motion, to 


-the level with his fellow subjects, that all 


informations are now precluded by the ter- 


rors of resentment, or the expectations of 


favour, has been insinuated by the neble 
lord who made the motion: whether his 
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insinuation be founded ‘only upon conjec- 
ture, whether it be one of those visions 
which are raised by hope in a ‘warm ima- 
gination, or upon any private informations 
communicated to lis lordship, I pretend 
not to determine; but if we may judge 
from the known conduct of the opposition, 
if we consider their frequent triumphs 
before the battle, and their” chimerical. 
schemes of discoveries, or prosecutions 
and punishments, their constant assurance 
of success upon the approach of a new con- 
test, and their daily predictions of the ruin 
of the administration, we cannot but sus- 
pect that menso long accustomed toimpose 
upon themselves, and flatter one another 
with fallacious hopes, may now likewise‘be 
dreaming of intelligence which they never 
will receive, and amusing themselves with 
suspicions which they have no reasonable 
expectation of seeing confirmed. 

And to confess the truth, my lords, if I 
may beallowed, in imitation of these patrons 
of their country, to indulge my own ima- 
gination, and presurae to look ferward te 
the future conduct of those who have ex- 
erted such unwearied industry in their at- 


‘tempts upon the administration, and so 


long pursued the right hon. gentleman 
with enquiries, examinations, rhetoric, 
and ridicule, I cannot but find myself in- 
clined to question whether, after their mo- 
tion shall have been received in‘this House, 
and their petition granted by his majesty, 
they will very solicitously enquire after 
evidence, or be equally diligent in the dis-_ 
covery of truth, as in the persecution of 
the minister. | 

I am afraid, my lords, that they will be 
too deeply engaged in the care of making 
a dividend of the plunder in just propor- 
tions, to find leisure for pursuit of the ene- 
my, and that the sight of vacant posts, large 
salaries, and extensive power, will revive 
some passions, which the love of their 
country has not yet wholly extinguished, 
and leave in their attention no room for 
deep reflections, and intricate inquiries. 
There have formerly, my lords, been pa- 
triots, who, upon a sudden advancement to 
a place of profit, have been immediately 
lulled into tranquillity, learned to repose 
an implicit confidence in the ministers, 
forgotten to ‘hharangue, threaten, enquire, 
ant protest,.and spent the remaining part 
of their lives in the harmless amusement 
of counting their salaries, perquisites, and 
gratuities. oe 

_How great, my lords, would be the dis- 
appointment of the people, that unhappy 
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people which has been long neglected and 
oppressed, which so justly detests the mi- 
nister, and calls so loudly for vengeance, 
when they shall see their defenders remit 
the vigour of the pursuit, when once the 
minister flies before them, and instead of 
driving him into exile, contend about his 
places! 

Unhappy then surely, my lords, would 
the nation be: the administration, we are 
told, is already universally abhorred, and 
its hope is only in the opposition; but 
s the zeal of the patriots once grow 
cold, should they discover to the public, 
that they have been labouring not for ge- 
neral liberty, but for private advantage ; 
that they were enemies to power only be- 
cause it was not in their hands; and dis- 
approved the measures of the government 
only because they were not consulted ; 
how inevitably must the people then sink 
into despair! how certain must they then 
imagine their destruction ! 

It seems therefore, my lords, equally 
ae and just to reject this motion, till 
- better proof shall be brought to support it; 

Jest by- complying with it, we should 
heighten rather than appease the discon- 
tent of the people; lest we should too soon 
deprive them of. their only consolation, 


and expase the patriots to censure, with- | 


out vindicating the ministry. | 


In my opinion, my lords, all who have’ 


approved the conduct of the present mi- 
nistry, must necessarily join in rejecting 


the motion, as cruel and poe ae and 


incline to support a just, and continue a 
' wise, administration: and all those whom 


the restless clamours of the opposite party 


have persuaded to regard them as atbi- 
trary, corrupt, and perfidious, must, if they 
are true friends to their country, and steady 


exacters of justice, resolve to defer their’ 


compliance, in order to bring to light the 
evidence necessary for a legal conviction, 
and severer punishment. _ 

That these evidences will never be 
found, and that therefore no legal punish- 
ment will ever be inflicted, we may rea- 
sonably collect from the injustice of the 
laboured charge which your lordships have 
now heard; a charge drawn up with all 
' the assistance of parliamentary-and political 

knowledge, and displayed ‘with all the 
power of eloquence ; a collection of every 


occurrence for many years, of which any 


circumstance eould be shown in an unfa- 
vourable light, and a recapitulation of all 


the measures which have miscarried by 


unforeseen events, or which the populace 
have been persuaded to dislike, 
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In the administration of governments, 


my lords, many measures reasonable and _. 
‘just, planned out in pursuance of a very 


exact knowledge of the state of things then 
present, and very probable conjectures 
concerning future events, have yet failed 
to produce the success which was expect- 
ed; they ‘have been sometimes defeated 
by the inconstancy or dishonesty of thase 
who are equally engaged in them, and 
sometimes frustrated by accidents, of which 
only Providence has the disposal. It will, 
even be allowed, my lords, that the minis- 


-try have been sometimes mistaken in their 


conjectures, and perhaps deceived by their 
intelligence, but I will presume to say, it 
never will be discovered that they willingly _ 
betrayed, or heedlessly neglected, their 
trust, that they ever oppressed their coun- 
try with unnecessary burthens, or exposed 
it to be insulted by foreign powers. Nor 
will it, perhaps, be found that they ever 
appeared grossly ignorant of the public in- 
terest, or failed to discover any obvious 
truth, or foresee any probable contin- 
gencies. 

But, my lords, I am willing to confess 


that they cannot judge of events to come 


with such unerring and demonstrative 
knowledge as their opponents can obtain 
of them after they have happened; and 
they are inclined to pay all necessary de-.— 
ference to the great sagacity of those won- . 
derful prognosticators, who can so exactly 
foresee the past. They only hope, my 
lords, that you will consider how muc 

harder their task is than that of their ene- 
mies; they are obliged to determine very 
often upon doubtful intelligence, and an 
obscure view of the designs and inclina- 
tions of the neighbouring powers; and as 
their informers may be either treacherous 
or mistaken, and the interests of other 
states are subject to alterations, they ma 

be sometimes deceived and disappointed. 
But their opponents, my lords, are exempt 
by their employment from the laborious 
task of searching into futurity, and collect- 
ing their resolutions from a long compari- 
son of dark hints arid minute circumstances, 
Their business is not to lead or show the 
way, but to follow at a distance, and ridi,y 
cule the perplexity, and ot Neale the 
mistakes, of their guides. They are only 
to wait for consequences, which, if they 
are prosperous, they misrepresent as not 
intended, or pass over in silence, and are 
glad to hide them from the notice of man- 
kind. But if any miscarriages arise, their 
penetration immediately awakes, they see 
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at the first glance the fatal source of all 
our miseries, they are astonished/at such a 
concatenation of blunders, and alarmed 
with the most distracting apprehensions of 
the danger of their country. 

Accusation of political measures is an 
easy province, easy, my lords, in the same 
proportion as the administration of affairs 
is difficult ; for where there are difficulties, 
there will be some mistakes; and where 
there are mistakes, there will be occasions 
of triumph to the factious and the disap- 


- pointed. But the justice of your lordships 


will certainly distinguish between errors 
and crimes, and between errors of weak- 
ness and inability, and such as are only 
diseoverable by consequences. 
I may add, my lords, that your wisdom 
will easily find ‘the difference between the 
degree of capacity requisite for recollect- 
ing the past, and foreknowing the future ; 
and expect that those whose ambition in- 


cites them to endeavour after a share in 


the government of their country should 
give better proofs of their qualifications 
for that high trust, than mere specimens 
of their memory, their rhetoric, or their 
malice. 

Even the noble lord, who must be con- 
fessed to have shown a very extensive ac- 
quaintance with foreign affairs, and to have 
very accurately considered the interests 
and dispositions of the princes of Europe, 
has yet failed in the pale of time, and by 
one error very much invalidated his charge 
of misconduct in foreign affairs. 

The Treaty of Vienna, my lords, was 
not produced by the rejection of the in- 
fanta, unless a treaty that was made before 
1t could be the consequence of it: so that 
there was no such opportunity thrown into 
our hands as the noble lord has been 

leased to represent. Spain had disco- 
vered herself our enemy, and our enem 
in the highest degree, before the Frenc 
poe her by that insult; and there- 
ore, how much soever she might be en- 
raged against France, there was no pros- 
pect that she would favour us, nor could 
we have courted her alliance without the 
lowest degree of meanness and dishonour. 

See then, my lords, this atrocious accu- 

‘sation founded upon false dates, upon a 
oe arrangement of occurrences ; 
behold it vanish into smoke at the approach 
‘of truth, and let this instance convince us 
thow easy it is to form chimerical blunders, 
‘and impute gross follies to the wisest ad- 
ministration; how easy it is to charge 
others with mistakes, and how difficult to 
avoid them, 
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But we are told, my lords, that the 
dangers of the confederacy, at Vienna 
were merely imaginary, that wo contract 
was made to the disadvantage of our do- 
minions, or of our commerce, and that if 
the weakness of the Spaniards and Gers 


mans had contrived such a scheme, it © 


would soon have been discovered by them 


to be an airy dream, a plan impossible te — 


be reduced to execution. 


We have been amused, my lords, on this _- 
occasion with great profusion of mirth ahd © 


ridicule, and have received the consola- 
tion of hearing that Britain is an island, and 
that an island is not to be invaded without 


ships. We have been informed of thenature | 


of the king’s territories, and of the natural 
strength of the fortress of Gibraltar; but 
the noble lord forgot that though Britain 


has no dominions on the continent, yet - 


our sovereign has there a very extensive 
country, which, though we are not to 
make war for the sake of strengthening or 
enlarging it, we are surely to defend when 
we have drawn an irivasion upon it. | 
_ The weakness of the Spaniards, my 
lords, has been also much enlarged upon, 
but the strength of the Jacobites at home 
has been passed over in silence, though it 
is apparent how easily the Pretender might 
have landed here, and with what warmth 
his cause would have been espoused, not 


only by those whose religion avowed and — 
professed makes them the enemies of the. 


present royal family, but by many whom 
prospects of interest, the love of novelty, 
and rage of disappointment, might have 
inclined to a change. 
That no such stipulattons were made by 
that treaty, that no injury was intended to 
our commerce, nor any invasion proposed 
in favour of the Pretender, are very bold 
assertions, and though they could be sup- 
ported by all the evidence that negatives 
admit of, yet will not easily be believed by 
your lordships, in opposition to the solemn 
assurances of his late majesty. It is evi- 
dent from this instance how much preju- 
dice prevails over argument; they are 
ready to condemn the right honotrable 
gentleman to whom they give the title of 
sole minister, upon the suffrage of common 


_ fame, yet will not acquit him upon the tes+ 


timony of the king himself. - 
But, my lords, the arguments alleged to 


prove the improbability of such a confede- — 
racy, are so weak in themselves, that they > 


require no such illustrious evidence to 
overbalance them. For upon’ what are 


they founded, but upon the impossibility . 


of executing such designs ? 
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- It is well known, my lords, how different- 
Jy different parties consider the same cause, 
thesame designs, and the samestate ofaffairs. 
Every man is partial in favour of his own 
equity, strength, and sagacity. Who can 
show that the same false opinion of their 
own power, and of our intestine divisions, 
which now prompts the Spaniards to con- 
tend with us, might not then incite them 
to invade us, or at least to countenance the 
attempts of one, whom they are industri- 
ously taught to believe the greatest part 
of the nation is ready to reccive? 

That they might have injured our trade 
is.too evident from our present experience, 
and that they would have supported the 
Ostend company, which they espoused in 
an open manner, is undeniable. Nor is it 
in the least unlikely, that, elated with the 
certain power of doing much mischief, and 
with the imaginary prospects of far greater 


effects, they might engage in a confede- 


racy, and farther attempts against us. 

I am far from imagining, my lords, that 

it was in the power of the Germans and 
Spaniards united to force the Pretender 
upon us, though we had stood alone against 
them; but the impossibility of succeeding 
in their design was not then so apparent 
to them as it is at present tous; they had 
many reasons to wish, and therefore would 
not be long without some to believe it 
practicable; and it was not the danger but 
the insult that determined his late majesty 
to enter into an alliance with France. 
_ War, my lords, is always to be avoided, 
if the possessions and reputation of a peo- 
ple can be preserved without it; it was 
therefore more eligible to oblige them to 
lay aside their scheme while it was yet only 
in idea, than to defeat it in its execution. 
And an alliance with France effectually 
restrained the emperor, as our fleets in 
America reduced the Spaniards to desire 
peace. | ze 


Why we did not seize the cargo of the 


galleons, has been often asked, and as 
often such answers have been returned as 
ought to satisfy any rational examiner. 
‘We did not seize them, my lords, because 
a larger part belonged to other nations 
‘than to the Spaniards, and because the in- 
terests of our trade made it convenient not 
to exasperate the Spaniards, so far as to 
wender a reconciliation very difficult. 

In the terms of this reconciliation, my 
Jords, it is charged upon the ministry, 
that they were guilty of contributing to 


the power of the house of Bourbon, by. 


stipulating that Spain, instead of neutral 


\ 
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troops, should be introduced into Italy. 
That those troops were less agreeable ta 
the emperor cannot be denied, but it. hag 
already been shewn how little reason we 
had to consult his satisfaction ; and with 
regard to the advantages gained by the 
French and Spaniards in the late war, a 
very small part of them can be ascribed to 
aix thousand troops. | 

With as little reason, my lords, is the 
charge advanced of neglecting to preserve 
the balance of Europe, by declining to as- 
sist the emperor against the French; for the 
intention of the war seems to have been 
rather revenge than conquest, and the 
emperor rather exchanged than lost his 
dominions. | . 

‘That we declined engaging too far in 
the affairs of the continent, proceeded, my 
lords, from a regard to the trade of the 
nation, which is not only suspended and 
interrupted during. the time of war ;. but 
often thrown into another channel, out of 
which it is the business of many years to 
recover it. | 7 > 

Nor have the ministry, my lords, devi- 
ated from their regard to trade, in their 
transactions with Spain, which have been 
the subject of so much clamour, and such 
pathetic declamations ; they always knew 
what the nation now feels, that the mer- 
chants would suffer much more from a war 
than from piracies and depredations, which, . 
however, they were far from submitting to, 
and for which they constantly made de- 
mands of satisfaction. To these demands 
they received such answers, as, if they had 
been sincere, would have left the nation no 
room to complain; but when it was dis- 
covered that nothing but verbal satisfaction. 
was to be expected, the security of our 
trade, and the honour of our country,.de- 
manded that war should be declared. 

The conduct of the war, my lords, has 
been frequently the subject of censure ; 
we are told of tie inactivity of one fleet, 
and the imperfect equipment of another, 
the escape of our enemies, and the inter- 
ception of our trading ships.- War, m 
lords, is confessed to be uncertain, and 1 
success is not always the consequence of 
bad measures: naval wars are, by the na- 
ture of the element on which they are to 
be conducted, more uncertain than any 
other; so that, though it cannot but be 
suspected that the common people willmur- . 
mur at any disappointment, call every mis- 
fortune a crime, and think themselves be- 
trayed by the ministry, if Spain is not re- 
duced in a single summer, it might be rea- 
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sonably hoped, that men enlightened by a 
long familiarity with the accounts of past, 
and instructed by personal experience in 
national transactions, will produce stronger 
arguments than want of success, when 
they charge the ministry with misconduct 
Mm war. | 

But, my lords. they have not any mis- 
fortunes tocomplain of; nor is the accu- 
sation, that we have been defeated our- 
selves, but that we have not enough mo- 
lested our enemies. Of this, my lords, it 
is not easy to judge at a distance from the 
scene of action, and without a more ac- 
curate knowledge of a thousand minute cir- 
cumstances, which may promote or retard 
anavalexpedition. Itis undoubtedly trué, 
my lords, that many of our merchant ships 


have been taken by the enemy; but it is 


not certain that they do not murmur 
equally that they have been obstructed in 
their commerce, and have been so little 
able to interrupt ours, since they have so 
many advantages from the situation of 
their coasts. When we reckon those that 
are lost, let us not forget to number those 
that have escaped. If admiral Vernon’s 
fleet was ill provided with arms and am- 
munition, even then, let all censure be 
suspended till it can be proved that it was 
ill furnished by the fault of the ministry. 

Nothing is more common, my lords, in 
all naval wars, than sudden changes of 
fortune; for on many occasions an acci- 
dental gust of wind or unexpected dark- 
ness of the weather, may destroy or pre- 
serve a fleet from destruction; or may 
make the most formidable armaments ab- 
solutely useless: and in the present dispo- 
sition of some people towards the ministry, 
I should not yonder to hear an alteration 
of wind charged upon them. 

For what objections may they not ex- 
pect, my lords, when all the disadvantages 
which the nation suffers from the enemies 
‘of his majesty, are imputed to them ; when 


_ daily endeavours are used to make them 


suspected of favouring arbitrary power, 
for maintaining an army which nothing has 
made necessary but the struggles of those 
men, whose principles have no other ten- 
dency than to enslave their country? 
Let not our domestic animosities be kept 
alive and fomented by a constant opposi- 
tion to every design of the administration, 
nor our foreign enemies incited by the ob- 
servation of our divisions, to treat us with 
insolence, interrupt our trade, prescribe 
bounds to our dominions, and threaten 
us with invasions, and the.army may safely 
be disbanded. a 


~ 


[ise 


For the ministry, my lords, are not con- 
scious of having copsulted any thing but 
the happiness of the:nation, and have there- 
fore no apprehensions of public resent- 
‘ment, nor want the protection of an armed 
force. They desire only the support of. 
the laws, and to them they willingly ap- 
peal from common fame and unequitabte 
charges. | 

I mention the ministry, my lords, be- 
cause I am unacquainted with any man 
who either claims or possesses the power 
or title of sole minister. I own in my. 
province no superior but his majesty, and 
am willing and ready to answer any charge 
which relates to that part of the public 
business which I have Aad the honour to 
transact or direct. : | 

& great part of what I have now offered 
was therefore no otherwise necessary on 
the present occasion, than because silence 
might have -appeared. like a consciousness 
of misconduct, and have afforded. a new 
subject of airy triumph to the enemies of — 
the administration; for very few of the 
transactions which have been so severely 
censured, fell under the particular inspec- 
tion of the right honourable gentleman 
against whom the motion is levelled; he 
was not otherwise concerned in counselling 
or in ratifying, than as one of his majesty’s 
privy council ; and therefore, though the 
should be defective, I do not see how it 
is reasonable or just, that he should be 
singled out from the rest for disgrace or 
punishment. _ : 

The motion therefore, my lords, appears 
to me neither founded on facts nor law, 
nor reason, nor any better grounds than. 
popular caprice, and private malevolence. | 

If it is contrary to law to punish with- 
out proof, if it is not agreeable to reasork 
that one should be censured for the of-, 
fences of another, if it is necessary that 
some crime should be proved, before any 
man can suffer as a criminal, then, my 
lords, Iam convinced that your lordships 
will be unanimous in rejecting the mo- 
tion. | - 


The Duke of Argyle : 


My lords; if we will obstinately shut 
our eyes against the light of conviction, i 
we will resolutely admit every degree of 
evidence that contributes to support the 
cause which we are inclined to favour, and 
reject the plainest proofs when they are 

roduced against it, to reason and debate 
1s to little purpose: as.no innocence caw 
be safe that has-incurred the displeasure 


¢ 
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of partial judges, so no criminal that has 


‘the happiness of being favoured by them, 


can ever be in danger. 

. That any lord has already determined 
how to vote on the present occasion, far 
be it from me to assert: may it never, my 


lords, be suspected that private interest, 


blind adherence to a party, personal 
kindness or malevolence, or any other 
yaotive than a sincere and unmingled 
regard for the prosperity of our coun- 
‘try, influences the decisions of this as- 
‘sembly; for it is well known, my lords, 
‘that authority is founded on opinion; 
when once we lose the esteem of the pub- 
‘lic, our votes, while we shall be allowed to 
give them, will be only empty sounds, to 
which no other regard will be paid than a 
standing army shall enforce. 
The veneration of the people, my lords, 
, will not easily be lost: this House has a 
' kind of hereditary claim to their confidence 
and respect ; the great actions of our an- 
cestors are remembered, and contribute to 
the reputation of their successors; nor do 
our countrymen willingly suspect that they 
can be betrayed by the descendants of 
thase, by whose bravery and counsels 
they have been rescued from destruction. 
But esteem must languish, and con- 


fidence decline, unless they are renewed 


and re-animated by new acts of bene- 
ficence; and the higher expectations the 
nation may have formed of our penetra- 
tion to discover its real advantages, and 
of our steadiness to pursue them, the more 
violent will be its résentment, if it shall 
appear on this important question, that 
we are either ignorant or timorous, that 
we are unconcerned at the miseries of the 
people, or content eurselves with pitying 
what our ancestors never failed to redress, 
Let us therefore, my lords, for our own 
interest, attend impartially to the voice of 
the people; let us hear their complaints 
with tenderness, and if at last we reject 
‘them, let it be evident that they were 
impartially heard, and that we only differed 
from them because we were not ¢con- 
vinced. _ | 
Even then, my lords, we shall suffer for 
some time under the suspicion of crimes, 
from which 1 hope we shall always be free, 
the people will imagine that we were in- 
fluenced by those whose interest it appears 
to. continue ‘their miseries, and, my lords, 
all the consolation that will be left us, must 
arise from the consciousness of having done 
our duty. | 


But, my lords, this is to suppose what 
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I believe no history can furnish an ex- 
ample of, it is to conceive. that we may 
enquire diligently after the true state of 
national affairs, and yet not discover it, or 
not be able to prove it by such evidence as 
may satisfy the people. bee 

The people, my lords, however they are 
misrepresented by those who, from a long 
‘pepe of treating them with disregard, 

ave learned to think and speak of them 

with contempt, are far from being easily 
deceived, and yet farther from being easily 
deceived into an opinion of their own un- 
happiness: we have some.instances of ge-_. 
neral satisfaction, and an unshaken affection 
to the government, in times when the pub- 
lic good has not been very diligently con- 
sulted, but scarcely any of perpetual mur- 
murs and universal discontent, where there 
have been plain evidences of oppression, 
negligence, or treachery. . 

Let us not therefore, ‘my lords, think of 
the people as of a herd to be led or driven 
at pleasure, as wretches whose opinions 
are founded upon the authority of seditious — 
scribblers, or upon any other than that of 
reason and experienge; let us not suffer 
them to be at once oppressed and ridiculed, 
Ror encourageby ourexample the wretched 
advocates for those whom they consider 
as their enemies, nor represent them as 
imputing to the misconduct of the ministry 
the late contrariety of the winds, and se- 
verity of the winter. | 

The people, my lords, if they are mis- 
taken in their charge, are mistaken with 
such evidence on their side, as never mis- 
led any nation before ; not only their rea- 
son but their senses mnst have betrayed 
them, and those marks of certainty that 
have hitherto established truth, must have 
combined in the support of falsehood. . 

They are persuaded, my lords, too 
firmly persuaded, to yield up their opinions 
to rhetoric, or to votes, or any proof but 
demonstration, that there is a first, or to. 
speak in the language of the nation, a sole. . 
minister, one that has the possession of 
his sovereign’s confidence, and the power 
of excluding others from his presence, 
one that exalts and degrades at his plea- 
sure, and distributes for his own purposes 
the revenues of his master, and the trea- 
sure of the nation. 

Of this, my lords, can it be maintained 
that they have no proof? Can this be 
termed a chimerical suspicion, which no- 


thing can be produced to support? How 


can power appear but by the exercise .of 
it? What can prove any degree of in- 
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sion and acknowledgment? And surely, 
‘my lords, a very transient survey of the 
court and its dependants, must afford suf- 
ficient conviction, that this man is ‘con- 
‘sidered by all that are engaged in the ad- 
ministration, as the only disposer of ho- 
nours, favours, and employments. | 
Attend to any man, my lords, who has 
Jately .been preferred, rewarded, or ca- 
ressed,. you will hear no expressions of 
ratitude but to that man; no other bene- 
actor is ever heard of, the royal bount 
itself is forgotten and unmentioned, nor 1s 
any return of loyalty, fidelity, or adherence, 
professed but to the minister ; the minister ! 
‘a term which, however lately introduced, 
is now in use in every place in the king- 
‘dom, except this House. 3 
Preferments, my lords, whether civil, 
ecclesiastical, or military, are either wholly 
in his hands, or those who make it the bu- 
siness of their lives to discover the high 
road to promotion, are universally de- 
ceived, and are daily offering their adora- 
‘rations to an empty phantom that has no- 


thing to bestow : for, no sooner is any man 


infected with avarice or ambition, no sooner 

is extravagance reduced to beg new sup- 
plies from the public, or wickedness obliged 
to seek for shelter, than this man is ap- 
plied to, and honour, conscience, and for- 
tune, offered at his feet. 

Did either those whose studies and 
station give them a claim to advancement 
in the church, or those whose bravery and 
long service entitle them to more honour- 
able posts in the army; did either those 
who profess to.understand the laws of their 
--own country, or they who declare them- 

selves versed in the interests and trans- 
actions of foreign powers, apply to any 
other man for promotion or employment, 
‘he might then indeed be called the chief, 
but not properly the sole minister. 

But it is well known, my lords, many of 

us know it too well, that whatever be the 
profession or the abilities of any person, 
there is no hope of encouragement or re- 
ward by any other method than that of 
application to this man, that he shall cer- 
tainly be disappointed who shall attempt 


to rise by any other interest, and whoever | 


‘shall dare to depend on his honesty, 
bravery, diligence, or capacity, or to boast 
any other merit than that of implicit ad- 
herence to his measures, shall inevitably 
ie neglected and obscure. 

For this reason, my lords, every one 
whose calmness of temper can enable him 
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dignation and sallies of contempt, may 
daily see at the levee of this great man, 
what I am ashamed to mention, a mixture 
of men of all ranks and all professions, of 


CLIs6 


men whose birth and titles ought to.exalt — 


them above the meanness of cringing to a — 


mere child of. fortune, men whose studies 
ought to have taught them, that true honour 
: only to be gained by steady virtue, and 
that 
‘Of flattery and servility, will. terminate in 
contempt, disappointment, and remorse. 
This scene, my lords, is daily to be 
viewed, it is ostentatiously displayed to the 
sight of mankind; the minister amuses 
himself in public with the splendour, and 
number, and dignity, of. his slaves ; and 
his slaves with no more shame pay their 
prostrations to their master in the face of 
day, and boast of their resolutions to 
Sent and support him. And, yet, my 
ords, it is enquired why the people assert 
that there is a sole minister? 
Those who deny, my lords, that there is 
asole minister to whom the miscarriages of 


other arts, all the low applications - 


the government may justly be imputed, — 


may easily persuade themselves to believe 
that there have been no miscarriages, that 
all the measures were necessary, and well 


formed, that there is neither poverty nor 


oppression felt in the nation, that our 
compliance with France was no weakness, 
and that our dread of the treaty of Vienne 
was not chimerical. 


The Treaty of. Vienna, my lords, which — 


has been the parent of so many terrors, 
consultations, embassies, and alliances, is, 
‘I find, not yet to be acknowledged what 


it certainly was, a mere phantom, an empty 


illusion sent by the arts of the French to 
terrify our ministry. His late majesty’s 


testimony is cited to prove that stipulations 


were really entered into by the two 
powers allied by that treaty,’ to destroy 
our trade, subvert our constitution, and 
set a new king upon the throne, without 
consent of the nation. | —_ 

Such improbabilities, my lords, ought 
indeed to be proved by a high testimony, 
by atestimony which no man shall dare to 
question or contradict ; for as any man is 
at liberty to consult his reason, it will 
always remonstrate to him, that it is no 
less absurd to impute the folly of design- 
ing impossibilities to. any powers not .re- 
markable for weak counsels, than unjust to 
suspect princes of intending injuries, to 
which they have not been incited by any 
provocation, © | 
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But, my lords, notwithstanding the so- | attempt to demolish it by force, or draw 


_ Temnity with which his late majesty has: 


- been introduced, his testimony can prove 
nothing mere than that he believed the 
treaty to be such as he represents, that he 
had been deceived into false apprehensions 
and unnecssary cautions by ae own mi- 
nisters, as they had been imposed upon 
by the agents of France. : 

This ‘1s all, mv lords, that can be col- 

lected from the royal speech, and to infer 
more from it is to suppose that the kin 
was himself a party in the designs form 
against him; for if he was not himself en- 
gaged in this treaty, he could. only be in- 

ormed, by another, of the stipulations, 
and could only report what he had been 
told upon the credit of the informer, a 
- man necessarily of very little credit. Thus, 
my lords, all the evidence of his late ma- 
jesty vanishes into nothing more than the 
whisper of a spy. 

But as great stress ought doubtless to 
be laid upon intelligence which the nation 
_ is believed to purchase at a a high price, 

let it be enquired, what proofs those have 
who dare to suspect the sagacity of our 
ministers, to put in the balance against 
their intelligence, and it will be discovered, 
my lords, that they have a testimony no 
‘less than that of the German emperor him- 


self, who could not be mistaken withregard | 


to the meaning of the treaty concluded at 
his own court, and to whom it will not be 
_ very decent to pened such a degree of 

veracity as may set him at least on the 
level with a traitor and a hireling. — 

If the Treaty of Vienna was an impos- 
ture, most of our misfortunes are evidently 

oduced by the weakness of the minister ; 
a formidable mockery, an idle threat that 
could never be executed, it was not neces- 
' sary, that in order to obviate it, we should 

give ourselves implicitly into the hands of 
France. 4 

It was not necessary, my lords, that we 
should suffer them first to elude the treaty 
of Utrecht, by making a port at Mardyke, 
and then directly and openly to violate it b 
repairing Dunkirk. That this latter is a 
port contrary to treaty, the bills of entry 
at the custom-house daily show; and as 
the customs are particularly under the in- 
spection of the commissioners of the trea- 
sury, this man cannot plead ignorance of 
this infraction, were no information given 
him by other means. If it should now be 
asked, my lords, what in my opinion ought 


to be done, I cannot advise that we should 


ut even supposing it real, as it was only 


upon ourselves the whole power of France 
by adeciaration of war; but what it may 
be difficult now to remedy, it was once 
~~ to obviate. eae 

ad we shown the same contempt of 
the French power with our ancestors, and. 
the same ‘steadiness in our counsels, the 
same firmness in our alliances, and the 
same spirit in our treaties, that court 
would never have ventured to break a 
known solemn stipulation, to have exaspe- 


| rated a brave and determined adversary 


by flagrant injustice, and to have exposed 


‘themselves to the hazard of a war, in which 


it would have been the interest of every 
prince of Europe who 2 takai justice or 
posterity to wish their defeat. are 

Now they see us engaged in a war, my 
lords, they may -be animated to a more 
daring contempt of the faith of treaties, 
and insult us with yet greater confidence 
of success, as they cannot but remark the 
cowardice or the ignorance with which we 
have hithertocarried onthis war. They can- 
not but observe that either our minister 
means in reality to make war rather upon 
the Britons than the Spaniards, or thathe iw __ 
totally unacquainted with military affairs, 
and too vain to ask-the opinion of others 
who have greater knowledge than himself. 

Nothing, my lords, is more apparent 
than that the minister was forced by the 
continual clamours of the nation to declare 
war, contrary to his own inclination, and 
that he always affected to charge it upon 
others and to exempt himself from the im- 
putation of it. It is therefore probable 


that he has not acted on this occasion so 


wisely as even his own experience and pe- 
netration might, if they were honestly em- 
a ha enable him to act, and that he has 
suffered our counsels to be embarrassed, 
that he sees with great tranquillity those 
suffering by the war, at whose request it, 
was begun, and imagines it a proof of the 
excellence of his own scheme, that those 
who forced him to break it, may in time 
repent of their importunities. | 
For that inthe management of the war, 


-my lords, no regard has been had either 


to the advantages which the course of our 
trade inevitably gives to our enemies, or to - 
the weakness to which the extent of their 
dominions necessarily subjects them, that 
neither the interest of the merchant has 
been consulted, nor the ease of the nation 
in general regarded, that the treasure of 


‘the public has been squandered, and that 
‘our military preparations have intimidated 


' 


~ 


<ontradiction, | 


It is well known, my lords, to every man 
dut the minister, that we have nothing to 
fear from either the fleets or armies of 

the Spaniards, that they cannot invade 
ais except in America, and that they 
can only molest. us by intercepting our 
‘traders. ‘This they can only effect by 


means of their privateers, whose v 


x 


‘being light and active may be easily fitted 
out, nimbly seize their prey and speedily 


retire. 


- ‘Fhe experience of the last French war, 


‘my lords, might ‘have taught us how much 
we have to fear from the activity of men 


incited by prospects of private gain, and 


equippes with that care and vigilance, 
which, however omitted in national affairs, 


the interest of particular men never fails .to' 


dictate. It is well-known, my lords, how 
much we lost amidst our victories and 
triumphs, and how small security the mer- 
chants received from our magnificent 
Nayies, and celebrated commanders. It 
was therefore surely the part of wise men, 
not.to miscarry twice by the same omission, 
when they had an opportunity to supply it. 


JT need not inform your lordships of 


.what every reader of newspapers can tell, 
and which common sense must easily dis- 
cover, that privateers are only to be sup- 
pressed by ships of the same kind with 


‘their own, which may scour the seas with 


rapidity, pursue them into shallow water, 
where great ships cannot attack them, 
seize them as they leave the harbours, or 
destray them upon their own coasts. 

That this.is in its own nature at once ob- 
wious to be contrived, and easily to be 
done, must appear upon the bare.mention 
of it, and yet that it:/has been either trea- 


‘eherously neglected, or ignorantly omit- 
‘ted, the aecounts of every day have 


long informed us. Not a week passes in 
which our ships are not seized, and.our 
sailors carried into a state of slavery. Nor 
does this happen. only on the wide ocean 
which is. too.spacious to be garrisoned, or 


‘upon our enemies coasts where they may 


have .sometimes insuperable advantages, 
but on our own shores, within sight of our 


‘harbours; and those seas of which wevainly 


‘style our nation the sovereign. 

Who is there, my lords, whose indigna- 
Aion is not raised. at such ignominy ? Who 
is there by whom such negligence will not 
be resented? It. cannot be alleged that 
we had not time to make better prepara- 
tidns ; .we had. expected war long before 
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no nation but our own, is evident beyond 


we declared it, and if the niinister was the 
anly man by whom it was not expected, it 
will make another head of accusation. 

_ Nor was his disregard of our dominions . 
less flagrant than that of our trade; it was 
publicly declared by Don Geraldino, that 

ig master would never give up his claim to 
part of our American colonies, which yet 
were neither fortified on the frontiers, ‘nor 
supplied with arms, nor enabled to oppose 
an enemy, nor protected against him. ~ 

One man there is, my lords ,;whosenatural 
enerosity, contempt of danger, and regard 
for the public, prompted him to.obviate 
the designs of the Spaniards, and to attack 
them in their own territories, a man whom 
by, long acquaintance I can confidently 
affirm to have been equal to his undertak- 
ing, and to have learned the art of war by 
a regular education, who yet miscarried in 
his design, only for want of supplies neces- 
sary to a possibility of success. 
Nar is there, my lords, much probability 
that the forces sent lately to Vernon will 


be more successful, for this is not a war to 
-be carried on by boys: the state of the 


enemies’ dominions is such, partly by situa- 
tion, and partly by the neglect of that 
man whose conduct we are examining, 


that to attack them with any prospect of 
advantage, will require the judgment of an 


experienced commander, of one who had 
learned his trade, not in Hyde-park, but 
in the field of battle, of one that has been 
accustomed to sudden exigencies and un- 


suspected difficulties, and has learned cau- 


tiously to form, and readily to vary, his 


schemes. 


An officer, my lords, an officer qualified 
to invade kingdoms, is not formed by blus- 
téring in his quarters, by drinking on birth- 
nights, or dancing at assemblies; nor even 
by the more important services of regula- 
ting elections, and suppressing those insur- 


‘rections which are produced by the decay 


of our manufactures. Many gallant colo- 
nels have led out their forces against wo- 
men and children, with the exactest order, 
and scattered terror over numerous bodies 
of colliers and weavers, who would find 
difficulties not very easily. surmountable, 
were they to force a pass, or storm a fort- 
But, my lords, those whom we have 
destined for. the conquest of America, 
have not even flushed their arms with such 
services, nor have learned what is most ne- 
cessary to be learned, the. habit of obe- 
dience; they are only such as the late 
frost hindered from the exercise of their 
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trades, and forced to seek for bread in the 
service; they have scarcely had time to 
learn the common motions of the exercise, 
or distinguish the words of command. 

Nor’ are their officers, my lords, ex- 
tremely well qualified to supply those de- 
. fects, and establish discipline and order in 
a body of new raised forces ; for they are 

absolutely strangers to service, and taken 
from school to receive a commission, or, if 
transplanted from other regiments, have 
had time only to learn the art of dress. 
We have sent soldiers undisciplined, and 


officers unable to instruct them, and sit in 


expectation of conquests to be made by 
one boy acting under the direction of 
another. 

To their commander in chief, my lords, 
I object nothing but his inexperience, 


which is by no means to be imputed to his 


‘negligence, but his want of opportunities ; 
though of the rest. surely it may be said 
that they are such a swarm as were never 
before sent out on military designs; and, 
in my opinion, to the other equipments, 
the government should have added provi- 
‘sions for women to nurse them. 

Had my knowledge of war, my lords, 
been thought sufficient to have qualified 
me for the chief command in this expedi- 
tion, or had my advice been asked with re- 

gard to the conduct of it, I should willingly 
have assisted my country with my person 
or my counsels; but, my lords, this man 
who engrosses all authority, seems likewise 
to believe that he is in possession of all 
knowledge, and that he is equally capable, 
' ashe is equally willing, to usurp the su- 
preme and uncontrolable direction both of 
civil and military affairs. . 

Why new forces were raised, my lords, 
is very easy to judge; new forces required 
new commissions, and new commissions 
‘produced new dependencies, which might 

 be-of use to the minister at the approach- 
ing election; but why the new-raised. 
troops were sent on this expedition rather 
than those which had been longer disci- 
plined, it is very difficult to assign a reason, 
unless it was considered that some who had 
commands in them had likewise seats in 
parliament, and the minister was too grate- 
ful to expose his friends to danger, and too 
rudent to hazard the loss of asingle vote. 
esides the commander in chief, there is 
but one member in' the expedition, and, my 
lords, he is one of too great integrity to 
be corrupted, and, though sensible of the 
weakness of the troops, too brave to quit 
his post. How much our country may 


suffer by such absurd. conduct, I need not 
explain to you lordships ; it may easily be 
conceived how much one defeat may. dis- 
spirit the nation, and to what attempts one 
victory may excite our enemies, . those 
enemies whom, under a steady and wise 
administration, we should terrify into sub- 
mission, even without an army. —s-— 

I cannot forbear to remark on this occa- 
sion, hew much the ignorance of this man 
has exposed a very important part of our 
foreign dominions to the attempts of the 
Spaniards. Gibraltar, my lords, is well 
known to beso situated, as to be naturally 
in very little danger of an attack from the 
land, and to command the country to a. 
great distance ; but these natural advan- 
tages are now taken away, or greatly les- 
sened, by new fortifications, erected within 
much less than -shot of the place, 
erected in the sight of the garrison, and 
while one of our admirals was cruizing 
upon the coast. | 

The pretence, my lords, upon which 
they were erected, was, that though Gib- 
raltar was ted to Britain, yet there 
was no district appendant to it, nor did the 
British authority extend beyond the walls 
of the town: this poor excuse did the 
chicanery of the Spaniards invent, and with 
this, my lords, was our minister contented, 
either not knowing or not appearing to 
know what, I hope, the children whom we 


have dispatched to America, have been 


taught, and what no man versed in national 
affairs can be ignorant of without a crime, 
that when a fortress is yielded to another 
nation, the treaty always virtually includes, 
even without mentioning it, an extent of 
land as far as the guns of the fortification 
can reach 
Whether this man, my lords, was so ig- 
norant as to be deceived thus grossly, or 
so abandoned as willingly to deceive -his 
country, he is equally unqualified to sup- — 
port the office of first minister, and almost 
equally deserves to be prosecuted by the 
indignation and justice of this assembly in 
the severest manner; for how great must 
be his wickedness who undertakes a charge — 
above his abilities, when his country may 
be-probably ruined by his errors ? 

_ Your lordships cannot but observe, that 
I make use rather of the term minister than - 
that of the administration, which others 
are so desirous to substitute in its place, 
either to elude all enquiry into the manage- 
ment of our affairs, or to cover their own 
shameful dependence. 

Administration, my lords, appears tome 


oo 


and equ 
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a term without. a meaning, a wild indeter- 
minate werd, of which none can tell whom 
it implies, or how widely it may.extend: a 
charge against the administration may be 
imagined a general censure of every olficer 
in the whole subordination of government,. 
a general accusation of instruments and 
agents, of masters and slaves; my charge, 
my lords, is against the minister, against 
that nan who is believed by every one in 
the nation, and known by great numbers, 
to have the chief, and whenever he pleases 
to require it, the sole direction of the 
public measures; he, to whom all the 
other ministers owe their elevation, and by 
whose smile they hold their power, their 
salaries, and their dignity. | 
That this appellation is not without suf- 


. ficient reason bestowed upon that man, I 
have already proved to your lordships;. 
_ and as it. has already been made appear 


that common fame is.a sufficient ground of 
accusation, it will easily be shewn that 
this man. has a just claim to the title of 
minister, for if any man be told of an ac- 


cusation of the minister, he will not ask 


the name of the person accused. 

But there is in the motion one title con- 
ferred upon him, to which he has no pre- 
tensions; for there is no law for stiling 
him the first commissioner of the trea- 
sury. ‘The’ commissioners, my lords, who 
discharge in a collective capacity the office 
of lord high treasurer, are constituted by 
the same patent, invested with equal power 
dignity, and. I know not why 
this man should be exalted to any superi- 
orjty over his associates. . 

If we take, my lords, a review of our 
affairs; and examine the state of the na- 


' tion in all its relations and all its circum- 


stances, we cannot surely conceive that 
we are in a state of’ prosperity, unless dis- 
content at home, and scorn abroad, the 
neglect of our allies, and insolence of our 
enemies, the decay of trade, and multi- 


tude of our imposts, are to be considered 


es proofs of a prosperous and flourishing 
nation. 

Will it be alleged, my lords, has this 
man one friend adventurous enough to as- 
sert in open day, that the people are not 


, starving by thousands, and murmuring by. 


mnillions,: that universal misery does not 
overspread the nation, and that this horrid 
series of calamities is not universally 
among all conditions imputed to the con- 
duct of this man? | 

That great. evils are felt, my lords, no 
Briton, Iam certain, who converses pro- 


* 
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miscuously with his countrymen, will at- 


tempt to dispute, and until some other | 


cause more proportioned to the effect shall 
be assigned, I shall join with the public in 
their opinion, and while 1 think this man’ - 
the author of our miseries, shall conclude 
it necessary to comply with the motion. | 


The Lord Chancellor : | is 


My lords ; though I very readily admit, 
that crimes ought to be caniehed that a 
treacherous administration of public af- 
fairs isin a very high degree criminal, that 
even ignorance, where it is the conse- 
quence of neglect, deserves the severest 
animadversion, and that it is the privilege 
and duty of this House to watch over the 
state of the nation, and inform his majesty 
of any errors committed by his ministers ; 
yet I am far from being convinced either 
of the justice or necessity of the motion 
now under consideration. ane 
The most flagrant and invidious part of 


the charge against the right hon. gentle- 


man appears to consist in this, that he hag 
eres an exorbitant degree of power, 
and usurped an unlimited influence. over 
the whole system of government, that he 
disposes of all honours and preferments, 
and thst he is not.only first but sole minister. 

But of this boundless usurpation, my 
lords, what proof has been laid before you? 
What beyond loud exaggerations, pom- 
pous rhetoric, and specious appeals to 
common fame? Common fame, which at 


least may sometimes err, and which, though 


it may afford sufficient ground for suspi- 
cion and enquiry, was never yet admitted 
as conclusive evidence, where the imme- 
diate necessities of the public did not pre- 
clude the common forms of examination, 
where the power of the offender did not 
make it dangerous to attack him by a legal 
prosecution, or where the conduct of the 
accusers did not plainly discover that they 
were more eager of blood than of justice, 
and more solicitous to destroy than te 
convict. ; | 
I hope none of these circumstances, my 
lords, can at present obstruct a candid and 
deliberate enquiry: with regard to the 


public, I am not able to discover any 


pressing exigencies that. demand a more 


compendious method of proceeding, than 
the established Jaws of the land, and the 


wisdom of our ancestors, have prescribed. 
I know not any calamity that will be ag-_ 


gravated, nor any danger that will become 


more formidable, by suffering this quess 
tion to.be legally tried, i. 


/ 


aay 
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.. Mor is.there, my lords, in the circum- 
stanoes of the person accused, any thing 
that can incite us to a hasty procesg; for 
if what is alleged by the noble lords, is 
‘mot exaggerated beyond the truth, if he w 
universally detested by the whole nation, 
and loaded with execrations by the public 
voice, if he is considered as t 
all our miseries, and the source of all ‘our 
corruptions, if he has ruined our trade, 
and depressed our power, impoverished 
the people and. attempted to enslave them, 
there is at least no danger of an insurrec- 
4jon in his favour, or any probability that 
his party will grow phe be by delays. 
¥or, my lords, to find friends in adversity, 
and assertors in distress, is only the pre- 
rogative of innocence and virtue. 
- ‘The gentleman against whom this for- 
midable charge is drawn up, is, I think, 
mot suspected of any intention to have re- 
course either to force or flight; he has al- 
Hays appeared willing to be tried by the 
_ daws of his.country, and to stand an im- 
partial examination; he neither opposes 
nor eludes enquiry, neither flies from jus- 
tice nor defies it. 
And yet less, my lords,.can I suspect 


that those by whom he is agcused, act 


from any motive that may influence them 


to desire a sentence not supported by evi- 


_ dence, or conformable to truth; or that 
they can wish the ruin of any man whose 
crimes are not notorious and flagrant, that 
they persecute from ptivate malice, or 
endeavour to exalt themselves by the fall 
of another. 

Let us therefore; my lords, enquire be- 
fore we determine, and suffer evidence to 
precede our sentence. The charge, if it 
Js just, must be by its.own nature easily 
proved, and that no: proof is brought, may 
perhaps be sufficient to make us suspect 
that.it is not just. - | 
. For, my lords, what is the evidence of 
common ‘fame, which has been so much 
exalted, and so confidently produced? 
Does not every man see that on such oc- 
‘casions two questions may be asked of 
which perhaps neither can easily be an- 
‘swered, and which yet must both be re- 
solved before commen fame can .be ad- 
‘mitted as a proof of facts ? 

It is first to be enquired, my lords, whe- 
ther the reports of fame are necessarily or 
even probably true? A question very in- 
tricate and diffusive, entangled with a 
thousand, and involving a thousand dis- 
tinctions: a question of which it may be 
_ said, that a man may very plausible main- 


e author of 


tain either side, and of which. perhaps, 
after months or years wasted in disputa- 
tion, no other decision .can be obtained 
than what is obvious at the first view, that 
they are often true, and often false, and, 
therefore, can only be grounds of en- 
quiry, not reasons of determination. = 
But if it. par, my lords, that this 
oracle cannot. be deceived, we.are then to 
enquire after another difficulty, we are to - 
enquire what.is fame ? et 4 
s fame, my lords, that fame-which can- — 
not err, a report that flies on a sudden 
through a nation, of which no man can 


| discover the original, a sudden blast of 


rumour, that inflames or intimidates a peo- 
ple, and obtains without authority a gene- 
ral credit ? No man versed in history can 
enquire whether such reports may not de- 
ceive. Is fame rather'a settled opinion 
prevailing by degrees, and for some time 
established? How long then, my lords, 
and in what degree, must it have been es- 
tablished -to obtain undoubted credit, and 
when does it commence infallible? If the 
people are divided m their opinions, as in 
all public questions it has hitherto hap- 
pened, fame is, I suppose, the voice of the 
‘majority ; for if the two parties are equal 
in their numbers, fame.will be equal; then 
how great:must be the majority before it 
can lay: — to this powerful auxiliary ? 
And how shall that majority be numbered ? 

- These questions, my lords, may be 
thought, perhaps with justice, too ludi- 


-crous in-this place, .but.in my opinion they 


contribute to show the precarious and un- 
certain nature of the evidence so much 
confidedin.- .. : 
Common fame, my lords, is to every 
man only what he himself commenly hears ; 
and it is in the power of any man’s ac- 
quaintance to vitiate the evidence which 
they report, and to stun him with clamours, 
and terrify him with apprehensions of mi- 
series never felt .and dangers ‘invisible. 
But without such a combination, we are 
to remember that most men associate 
with those of their own opinions, and that 


‘the rank.of those that. compose this assem- 


bly naturally disposes such as are ad- 
mitted to their company, to relate, or to 
invent, such reports as may be favourably 
received ; so that what appears to one 
lord the general voice of common fame, 
may by another be thought only the mar- ~ 
mur of a petty faction, despicable with re- 
gard to their numbers, and detestable if 
-we consider their principles. - — 

So difficult is it, my. lords,. to form any 


Cad 
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solid judgment concerning the extent and 
prevalence of ae particular report, and 
the degree of credit to be given to it. The 
industry of a party may supply the defect 
of numbers, and some concurrent circum- 
stances may contribute to give credit to a 
false report. : - . 

But, my lords, we are ourselves appealed 
to as witnesses of the truth of facts which 
peor him to be sole minister, of the num- 

er of his dependants, the advancement of 
his friends, the disappointments of his ep- 
ponents, and the declarations made by his 
followers of adherence and fidelity. 

If it should be granted, my lords, that 
there is nothing in these representations 
exaggerated beyond the truth, and that 
nothing is represented in an improper 
- light, what consequence can we draw, but 
that the followers of this gentleman make 
use of those arts which have always been 
practised by the candidates of preferment, 
that they endeavour to gain their patron’s 
smile by flattery and panegyric, and to. 
keep it by assiduity and an appearance of 
gratitude. And ifsuch applications exalted 
any man to the authority and title of first 
minister, the nation has never in my me- 
. maory been without some man in that sta- 
tien, for there is always some one to whom 
ambition and avarice have paid their court, 
and whose regards have been purchased at 
the expence of truth. - 

Nor is it to be wondered at, my lords, 
that posts of honour and profit. have been 
bestowed upon the friends of administra- 
tion; for who enriches or exalts his ene- 
mies? Who will inerease the influence that 
_is to be exerted against him, or add 

ee to the blow that is levelled at him- 

That the right hon. gentleman is the 
only disposer of honours has never yet ap- 

eared ;' it is not pretended, my lords, that 
distributes them without the consent of 
_ his majesty, nor even that his recommend- 
ation is absolutely necessary to the success 
of any man’s applications. If he has 
gained more of his ‘majesty’s confidence 
and esteem than any other of his servants, 
he has done only what every man endea- 
vours, and what therefore is not to be im- 
puted to him as a crime. 
* It is impossible, my lords, that kings, 
dike other men, should not have particular 
motions of inclination or dislike ; it is pos- 
sible, that they may fix their affection 
pon objects not. in the highest degree 
worthy of their regard, and overlook others. 
that may. boast of greater excellencies and 


( 
\ 


more shining merit; but this is not to be 
supposed without proof, and the regard of 
the king, as of any other man, is one ar- 
gunient of desert more than he can pro- 
uce who has endeavoured after it without 
effect. Roe a 
This imputed usurpation must be preved 
upon him either by his own confession, or 
by the evidence of others; and it has net 
been yet pretended that he assumes the 
title of prime minister, or indeed, that it is 
applied to him by any but his enemies; 
and it may easily be conceived how weakly 
the most uncorrupted innocence would 
be supported, if all the aspersions of its 
enemies were to be received as preofg 


against it.. . 7 
Nor does it appear, my lords, that any 


other evidence can be brought against him 
on this head, or that any man will stand 
forth and affirm that éither he has been in- 
jured himself by this gentleman, or known 


any injury done by him to another by the 


exertion of authority with which he was 
not lawfully invested; such evidence, my 
lords, the laws of our country require to 
be produced before any man can-be pu- 
nished, censured, or disgraced. No man 
is obliged to prove his innocence, but may 
call upén his prosecutors to support their 
accusation ; and why this hon. gentleman, 
whatever may have been his conduct, 
should be treated in a different manner 
than any other criminal, I am by. no 
means able to. discover. 
Though there has been no evidence 
offered of his guilt, -your lordships have 


‘heard an attestation of his innocence, from 


the noble duke who spoke first against the 
motion, of whom it cannot be suspected 
that he would, voluntarily, ‘engage to an- 


swer for measures which he pursued im | | 


blind compliance with the direction of ane- 
ther. The same testimony, my lords, can 
I produce, and affirm with equal truth, 


that in the administration of my province, | 


I am independent, and left entirely to the 
decisions ‘of my own judgment. 7 


In every government, my lords, as in- 
-every family, some either by accident ora 


natural industry, or a superior capacity, or 
some other cause, will be engaged m more 
business, and treated with more confidence, 


than others; but if every man is willing to _ 


answer for the conduct of his. own pro- 
vince, there is all the security against cor- 


ruption that.can possibly be obtained; for _ - 
if every man’s regard to his‘own safety and. 
reputation will prevent him from betraying 
-his trust.or-abusing his power, much more. 


t 
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will it incite him to prevent any miscon- 
- duct in another for which he must himself 
‘be accountable. Men are usually suffi- 
ciently tenacious of power, and ready to 
vindicate their separate rights, when no- 
thing but their pride is affected by the 
usurpation; but surely no man will pa- 
tiently suffer his province to be invaded 


when he may himself be ruined by the 


conduct of the invader. 

Thus, my lords, it appears to me to be 

not only without taint but without proba- 
bility; and the first minister can, in my 
opinion, be nothing more than a formida- 
ble illusion, which, when one man thinks 
-he has seen it, he shows to another as 
easily frighted as himself, who joins with 
him in propagating the notion, and spread- 
ing terror and resentment over the nation, 
till at last the panic becomes general, and 
-what was at first only whispered by malice 
or prejudice in the ears of ignorance or 
credulity, is adopted by common fame, 
and echoed back from the people to the 
parliament. : 

I have hitherto, my lords, confined my- 
self to the consideration of one single arti- 
cle of this complicated charge, because it 

appears to me to be the only part of it ne- 
-cessary to be examined; for if once it be 
acknowledged that the affairs of the nation 
are transacted not by the minister but the 
administration, by the council in which 
every man that sits there has an equal 
voice and equal authority, the blame or 
‘praise‘of all the measures must be trans- 
erred from him to the council, and every 
-man that has advised or concurred in 
them, will deserve the same censure or the 
same applause; as it is unjust to punish 
one man for the crimes of another, it is 
unjust to chuse one man out for punish- 
ment from among many others equally 
guilty. | 

But. [ doubt not, my lords, when all 
those measures are equitably considered, 
there will be no punishment to be dreaded, 
because neither negligence nor treacher 
‘will be discovered. For, my lords, wit 
regard to the treaty of Vienna, let us sup- 
pose our ministers deceived by ignorant or 

‘corrupt intelligence, let us admit that they 
__. were cautious where there was no danger, 

and neglected some opportunities, which, 
if they had received better information, 
-they might have improved to the advan- 
‘tage and security of the nation. What 
have they done even under all these disad- 
vantageous suppositions, but followed the 
lights which they judged most elear, and 


by which they hoped to be conducted to 
honour and to safety ? | 

Policy, my lords, is very different from 
prescience: the utmost that can be attain- 
ed is probability, and that for the most 
part in a low degree. It is observed, that 
no man is wise but as you take into con- 
sideration the. weakness of another; a 
thaxim more eminently true of political 
wisdom, which consists, very often; only 
in discovering designs which could never 
be known but by the folly or treachery of 
those to whom they are trusted. If our 
enemies were wise enough to keep their 
own secrets, neither our ministers nor our 
patriots would be able to know or prevent 
their designs, nor would it be any reproach 


to their sagacity, that they did not know — 


what nobody would tell them. | 

If therefore, my lords, the’ princes, 
whose interest is contrary to our own, 
have been at any time served by honest 
and wise men, there was a timé when our 
ministers could act only by conjecture, and 
might be mistaken without a crime. 

If it was always in our power to pene- 
trate into the intentions of our enemies, 
they must necessarily have the same means 
of making themselves acquainted ‘with our 
projects, and yet when any of them are 
discovered we think it just to'impute it to 
the negligence of the minister. 

Thus, my lords, every man is inclined te 
judge with prejudice and partiality. When 
we suffer by the prudence of our enemies, 
we charge our ministers with want of vigi- 
lance, without considering, that very often 
nothing is necessary to elude the most 
penetrating sagacity, but obstinate silence. 

If we enquire into the transactions of 
past times, shall we find any man, however 
renowned for his abilities, not sometimes 
imposed upon by: falshoods, and some- 
times betrayed by his own reasonings into 
measures destructive of the purposes which 
he endeavoured to promote? ‘There is no 
man of whose penetration higher ideas 
have been justly formed, or who gave more 
frequent proofs of an uncommon _penetra- 
tion into futurity, than Cromwell; and yet 
succeeding times have sufficiently disco- 
vered the weakness of aggrandizing France 
by depressing Spain, ant we wonder now 
how so much policy could fall into so gross 
an error, as not rather to suffer power to 
remain in the distant enemy, than transfer 
it to another equally divided from us by 


‘interést, and far more formidable by the 


situation of his dominions. 


Cromwell, my lords, suffered himself to 


~ 


/ 
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| minister the chief question before us, be- 
cause a minister may possibly mean well, 
and yet be in some ‘particular circum- 
stances unqualified for his station. 


be hurried away by the near pros ect ‘of 


present advantages, andthe apprehension 
of present dangers; and every other man 
has been, in the same manner, sometimes 
deluded into a preference of a smaller pre- 
sent advantage, to a greater which was 
more remote. : 
‘ -Letit not be urged, my lords, that poli- 
tics are advanced since the time of Crom- 
well, and that errors which might then be 
committed by the’ wisest administration, 
are now gross and reproachful; we are to 


remember ‘that every part: of policy has 


been‘ equally improved, and that if more 
methods of discovery have been sfruck 
out, there have been likewise more arts in- 
vented of eluding it. = 3 : 

'’ When, therefore, we enquire into the 
conduct, or examine the abilities, ofa 
minister,‘we are not to expect that he 
should appear never to have been dgceived, 
but that he should never be found to have 
neglected any proper means of informa- 


’ tion, nor ever to have willingly given up 


the interest of his country ; but we are not 
to impute to his weakness what is only to 


be ascribed to the wisdom of those whom | 


he opposed. 

If this plea, my lords; is reasonable, it 
will be necessary for those who support 
the- motion, to prove, not.only that the 
treaty of: Vienna was never made, but that 
the falshood ofthe report either was or 
might have been known by our ministers ; 
otherwise those who are inclined to retain 
a favourable opinion of their integrity and 


' abilities, may conclude, that they were 


either not mistaken, or were led into error 
by such delusions as would no less easily 
have imposed on their accusers, and that 
by exalting their enemies to their stations, 
they shall not much consult the advantage 
of their country. a? a 
This ‘motion, therefore, my lords, found- 

ed upon no acknowledged, no indisputable 
facts, nor supported‘ by legal evidence; 
this motion, which by appealing. to com- 
mon fame, as the ultimate judge of every 
~ man’s actions, may bring every man’s life, 
or fortune, into danger; this motion, 
which condemns without hearing, and de- 


_ cides without examining, I cannot but re- 
ject, and hope your lordships will concur 


with me. — *, : J 
_ Lord Carlisle : 


My lords; the state of the question be- 


fore us has, in my opinion, not been rightly 
apprehended by. the noble lord who spoke 
last, nor is‘the innocence or guilt-of the 
( VOL. XI. J | 


- 
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He may not only want the degree of 


knowledge and ability requisite to make 
his good intentions effectual, but, my lords, 


however skilful, sagacious, or diligent, he 
may be so unfortunate in some parts of his 
eonduct, as to want the esteem and confi- 
dence of the people. - 
- That a very able and honest minister 
may be misinformed by his intelligence, 
disappointed by his ‘agents, or baffled by: 
other men of equal capacity and integrity 
with himself, cannot be controverted ; but 
it must surely be owned likewise, that 
when then this has happened so often, and 
in cases of such importance, as to deprive 
him entirely of the regard and affection of 
the people; when he is reduced to intrench 
himself behind his privileges, to employ 
all the influence of the crown for his own 


. security, and make it his daily endeavour 


to create new dependencies, he ought to be 

pitied and discarded. go 
That this is the state of the minister’ 

whose removal is desired by the- motion, 


cannot be denied; the exaltation of his 


adherents to places and preferments, the 


noble lord has been so far from question- 


ing, that he has ‘endeavoured to justify it, 
and has in plain terms enquired, who would 
have acted otherwise? | | 
Every man, my lords, would have 
acted otherwise, whose character had not 
been blasted by general detestation : every 
man would have acted otherwise who pre- 


-ferred the public ‘good to his own conti-. 


nuance in power; and every man has 
acted otherwise who has distinguished him- 
self as a friend to the public. to 

It is the interest of the nation, my lords, 
that. every office should be filled by that 
man who is most capable of discharging it, 
whatever may be his sentiments with re-: 
gard to the minister; ‘and that: his atten- 


tion should be confined to his employ- 
ment rather than distracted by various | 


concerns and opposite relations. ‘It is 
therefore an injury to the public, to thrust 
a skilful commissioner into parliament, or 
to embarrass an industrious senator with a. 
post or commission. | 


Yet, my lords, that multitudes have ob- 


tained places, who have no acquaintance 


with the duties of their offices, nor any - 
other pretensions to them, than that they, 


have seats in the other House, and that 


by distinguishing himself in that assembly, 
I 4H] Ne 


3903) 
any man may most easily obtain the pres 
ferments of the crown, is too obvious for 
controversy. — | 
This practice, my lords, is a sufficient 
foundation for the motion: a practice so 
injurious ta the nation, so long continued, 
and so openly avowed, requires to be vigo- 
rously opposed, lest it should become esta- 
blished by long custom, and entangle it- 
_self with our constitution. = 
If the minister, my lords, has made it 
yecessary to employ-none but his adherents 
and blind followers, this necessity alone is 
a sufficient proof how little he confides in 
his own prudence or integrity, how appre- 
hensive fe is of the censure of the parlia- 
ment and how desirous of continuing his au- 
thority, byavoidingit. Andsurely,my lords, 
it is our duty, as wel] as ourright, to address 
the throne, that a minister should be re- 
moved who fears the people, since few men 
fear without, hating, and nothing so much 
contributes to make any man an enemy to 
his country, as the consciousness that he 
is universally abhorred. 

But, my lords, if this be done by him 
without necessity, if the general preference 
of his friends is only the consequence of 
mistaken judgment, or corrupt gratitude, 
this address is equally necessary, because 
the effects are equally pernicious. : 
_ When a minister suspected of ill in- 
tentions is continued. employment, dis- 
content must naturally spread over the 
nation ; and if the end of government be 
the happiness of the people; if suspicion 
and jealousy be contrary to a state of hap- 
piness ; oat if this suspicion which gene- 
rally prevails, this discontent which fills 
the whole nation, can be appeased only by 
the removal of the minister ; prudence, jus- 
tice, and the examples of our ancestors, 
ought to influence us to endeavour that 
the affairs of the nation may be transferred 
to such whose greater integrity or. wisdom 
has recommended them to the affection of 
the people. co 

‘In this motion, therefore, we need not. 


he supposed to imply that the minister is. 
ejther ignorant or corrupt, but that he is. 
disliked by the people, disliked to such a. 
degree, my lords, that it is not safe for his. 


majesty to aepey him. 
t is doubtless our 


the distresses of his subjects, and his own 
‘danger. ‘We are to hold the balance of 
the constitution, and neither to suffer the 


duty, my lords, to 
‘ guard both the’ rights of the people, and’ 
the prerogatives of the throne, and with 
equal ardour to remonstrate to his majesty 


oe 
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‘vegal power to he overborne by a torrent of 

popular fury, nor. the people to be op; 
pressed by an illega] exertion of authority, 
or the more insupportable hardships of un- 
reasonable laws, . 

By this motion, my lords, the happiness 
of the people, and the security of his mar 
jesty, are at once consulted, nor can we 
suppress so general a clamour, without faile 
ing equally in our duty to both. | 

To what, my lords, is the untimely end 
of so many kings and emperors to be imy 
puted, but to the cowardice or treachery 
of their counsellors, of those to whom they 
trusted that intercourse which is always to 
be preserved between a monarch and hig 
people? Were kings honestly informed of 
the opinions and dispositions of their sub- 
jects, they would never, or at least rarely 
persist in such measures as, by exasperating 
the people, tend necessarily to endanger 
themselves. | 


It is the happiness of a British monarch, 
that he has a standing and hereditary 
council, composed of men who do nat; owe 
their advancement to the smiles of capricey 
or the intrigues of a court, who.are, therg- 


| fore, neither under the influence of a false 


gratitude, nor of aservile dependence, and 
who may convey to the throne the sen- 
timents of the people, without danger. and 
without fear. But, my. lords, if, we.are 
either too negligent, or, tqq timorous, te 
do eur duty, how.is, the condition of our 
sovereign more safe, or-more happy, than 
that of an emperor of Turkey, who ia 
often ignorant. of any complaints madg 
against the administration, till he hearg 
a peaple thundering at the gates. of hia 
palace. | | 

Let us; therefore, my lords, whatever 
may be our opinion of the conduct of the 
minister, inform his majesty of the diss 
content of his subjects, since, whether it 
is just or not, the danger. is, the same, and 
whenever any danger threatens the king, 
we ought either to enable. him to oppase, 


or caytion him to avoid it, . 


Kord Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I cannot but observe-~in, this 
debate an ambition of popularity, in-my. 
opinion not very consistent; with the free- 
dom of debate and the dignity of this ag, 
sembly, which ought to be influenced by 
no other motive than the force of reason 
and truth. i 

It has been a common method of eluding: 
the efficacy of arguments, to charge the; 
opponent with blind adherence: to intergat, 


' @ifferent interests, 


e ny 


of edrrdpt compliahdce with the directions 


ofa court; nor has it been és frequent to 
prevent tnquirtes mto public theasures, by 
tepresenting them as the ¢lamours of fac- 


‘tion, the murmurs of disobedience, and 


the prelude to rebellion. 
So necessary, my lords, +has it been al- 
thought to be uninfivenced in our 


‘examinations by dependence or interest, 
ragable reasons have. 
_ fest the power of conviction by the con- 
ditton and characters of thosé by whotn ; 
they were produced; amd so much is it: 
. expected from innocence and justice to, 


that the most 


despise all forei 
the test of enqui 


assistance, and to stand 
without asking the sup- 


pott of power, that every man has been 
coneluded guilty that has fled for shelter | 


to the throne. | 

And surely, my lords, if that man’s suf- 
frage is of tittle weight who appears deter- 
mined to subscribe to the dictates of a mi- 


nister, nd greater credit can be assigned to | 


smother who- professes himself only the 
echo of the clamouts of the populace. If it 


- be 2 proof of a weak cause, and conscious- 


ness of mistonduct, to apply to the crown 
for pecurity and protection; it may be ac- 
eounted an acknowledgment of the insuft 
ficiency of arguments, when the people is 
called in to second them, and ‘they aré 
enly to a oy Buceess from the Violence 
of multitudes oe 

. "That all government is instituted fer the 


_ happiness of people, that their interest 


ought to be the chief care of the legisla: 
tute, that their complaints ought patiently to 
be heard, and their oneronee speedily 
redressed, are truths well known, generally 
acknowledged, and, I hope, always pre- 
dominant in the mind of every lord in this 
assembly. But, that the people cannot 


- eff, that the voice af fame is to be re- 


= hee as an oracle, and every murmur of 
iscontent tu be pacified by a change of 
measures, I have never before heard, or 
heard it only to disregard it. 

True tendetness for the people, my 
fords, is td consult their advantage, to pro- 
tect their liberty, anid to preserve their 
virtue; and perhaps examples may be 
found sufficient to inform us that all these 
effects are often to be produced by means 
net generally agreeable to the public. 

It is possible, my lords, for a very small 
part of the people to form just ideas of the 
motives of transactions andthe tendency of 
laws. _ All negociations with foreign powers 
ate necessarily ee with many 

id véried by innumier- 


able cir¢uinstances, influenced by suddén 
exigericies, and defeated by unavoidable 
accidents. Laws have respect to remote 
consequences, and involve a multitudé of 
relations which it requires long study to 
discover. And how difficult it is to judge 
of political conduct, or legislative proceed-_ . 
ings, may be easily discovered by obsery- 
ing how often the most skilful statesmen — 

are mistaken, and how frequently the laws 
require to be amended. 

f then, my lords, the people judge for 
themselves on these subjects, they must 
necessarily determine without knowledge 
of the questions, and their decistons aré 
then of small authority. _ If they receive 
a seas the dictates of others, and blindly 

e opinions of thosé who have 
gained their favour and esteem, their ap- 
plauses and complaints are with gy ie 
to themselves empty sounds, which they 
utter as the organs of their leaders. Nor 
are the desires of the people gratified, when 
their petitions are granted; nor their griev- 
ances overlooked, when their murmurs are 
neglected. | | ji 

As it ig no reproach to the people that 
they cannot be the proper judges of the 
conduct of the government, so neither are 
they to be censured when they complain 
of injuries not real, and tremble at the ap-+ 
prehension of severities unintended. Un- 
just complaints, my lords, and unreason- 
able apprehensions, are to be imputed to 
those who court their regard only to de- 
ceive them, and exalt themselves to repu- 
tation by rescuing them from grievanees 
that were never felt, and averting dangers 
that were never near. e. 

He only who makes the happiness of 
the people his endeavour, loves them with 
@ true affection and a rational tenderness; 
and he certainly consults their happiness 
who contributes to still all groundless cla» 
imours, and appease all useless apprehen+ 
sions, who employs his care not only td 
preservé their quiet and their liberty, but 
to secure them from the fear of losing 
it, who not only promotes the means. of 
happiness, but enables them to enjoy it. 

_ Thus it appears, my lords, that it 1s pos- 
sible to be a friend at the same time to 
the people and the administration, and that 
no man can more deserve their confidence 
and applause, than he that dissipates their 
unreasonable terrors, and contributes to res 
concile them to a good government. 

That most of the clamours against ‘the 
present government arise from calumnies 
and misrepresentations, is apparent from 
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_ the sanction of parliament, which has been 
given to all the measures that are charged 
as crimes upon the administration. - — 
That the army is supported by the con- 
sent of parliament, that parliament has ap- 
proved the convention, and that our taxes 
are allimposed andcontinued by parliament, 
cannot be denied.- What then is demand- 
ed by those that censure the conduct of 
ublic affairs, but that their opinion should 
_be considered as an overbalance to the 
wisdom of parliament, that no man should 
be allowed to speak but as they dictate, 
nor to vote but as they shall influence them 
by their rhetoric or example? | 
To repeat the particular topics of accu- 
sation, and recapitulate the arguments 
which have been produced to confute it, 
would be a tedious and unnecessary labour; 
unnecessary because it is well known that 
they once had the power of convincing 
this House, and that nothing has since hap- 
pened to lessen their force, ‘and because 
_ many of them now have been already re- 
peated by the noble lords that have opposed 
the motion. : 


‘ To search far backward for past errors, . 


and ‘to take advantage of later discoveries 
in censuring the conduct of. any minister, 


is in a high ‘degree disingenuous and cruel; | . 


_ it is an art which may be easily practised, 
of perplexing any question, by connecting 
distant facts, and entangling one period of 
time withanother. 
The only candid method of enquiry is 
to recur back to the state of affairs, ‘as it 
ther appeared, toconsider what was openly 
declared, and what was kept impenetrably 
secret, what was discoverable by human 
sagacity, and what was beyond the reach 
of the moss piercing politician. - | 
With regard to the Hanover treaty, it 
is not, my lords, requisite that we should 
engage ourselves in a very minute exami- 
nation; for it was not only not transacted 
by the right hon. gentleman whose beha- 
viour is the subject of this debate, but can- 
_ not be proved to have been known by him 
tillit was formallyratified. Ifhe afterwards 
approved it either in the council or in par- 
liament, he cannot justly, how destructive 
or ridiculous soever that treaty be thought, 
be charged with more than his share of 
the guilt, the bare guilt of a single vote. 
But there is one accusation yet more 
malicious, an accusation not only of crimes 
which this gentleman did not commit, but 
which have not yet been committed, ‘an 
eccusation formed by prying into futurity, 
and exaggcrating misfortunes which are 


yet to come, and which may probably be - 


prevented. ‘Well may any man, my lords, 


‘| think himself in danger, when, he hears : * 
himself charged not with high crimes and. 


misdemeanors, not with accumulative trea- 
son, but with misconduct.of public affairs, 
past, present, and future. . 
' The only charge. against this gentleman 
which seems to relate more to him than 
to.any othersman engaged in the adminis- 
tration, is the continuance of the harbour 
of Dunkirk, which, says:the noble duke, 
he must be acquainted with as commis- | 
sioner of the treasury; but if the title of 
first commissioner be denied, if his autho- | 
rity be but the same with that of his as- 
sociates, whence comes it, my lords, that 
he is more particularly accused than they > 
Why. is his guilt supposed greater if hi 
power is only equal ? | a oe 
But, my ler s, I believe it will appear, 
that no guilt has been contracted on this . 
account, and. that Dunkirk was always in- 
tended, even by those that .demanded the. 
demolition of it, tocontinue a harbour for . 
small trading vessels, and that if larger ever 
arrived from thence, they lay.at.a distance. 
from the shore, and were loaded by small 
vessels from the town. | | 
With regard to other. affairs, my lords, 
they were all transacted. by the council, 
not by his direction, but with his concur- 
rence, and how it is consistent with justice 
to single him out for censure, I must desire 
the noble lords to show who approve the 
motion.  —- cP eee yma bee 
If the people, my lords, have beén, by 
misrepresentations industriously propagat- 
ed, exasperated against him, if the.gene- 
ral voice of. the nation .condemns him, 
we ought more cautiously to examine his 
conduct, lest we ‘should add strength to 
prejudice too powerful already, and in- 
stead of reforming the errors and regulat- — 
ing the heat of the people, inflame their. 
discontent and propagatesedition. 
_ The utmost claim of-the people is to be 
admitted as accusers, and sometimes as 
evidence, but they have no right to sit as 
judges, and to make us the executioners of 
their sentence ; and as this gentleman has- 
yet been condemned only by those who 
have not the opportunities of examining 
his conduct, nor. the right of judging him, 
I cannot agree to give him up to punish. ° 
ment. | : c 2, ee 


Lord Halifax: 


: My lords; though I do not conceive the 
people infallible, yet I believe that in ques- 


$209] for the Removal of Sir Robert Walpole. 
tions like this they are seldom in thewrong, 


for this is a question not of argument 
but of fact: of fact discoverable. not by 
long deductions and accurate ratiocina- 


tions, but by the common powers of 


feeling. =. . Poe St 
- That. it js. difficult to know the motives 


of negociations, and the effects of laws, 


and that-it requires long study and intense 
meditation to. discover remote conse- 
quences, is indubitably true. And, with 
regard to the people in general, it can- 
not be. denied, that neither their edu- 
cation qualifies them, nor their employ- 
ments allow them, to be much versed in 
such enquiries. | ; 
But, my lords, to refer effects to their 
proper causes, and to observe, when con- 
sequences break forth, from whence they 
roceed, is no such arduous task.. The 
people of the lowest class may easily feel 
that they are more miserable this year than 
the last, and may: enquire and discover 


the reason of.the aggravation of their 


misery; they may know that the army is 
encreased, or our trade diminished, that 
the taxes are heavier, and penal laws be- 
come more grievous. | 

Nor is it less easy for them to discover 


that these calamities are not brought upon | 
' them by the immediate hand of heaven, or . 


the irresistible force of natural causes; 
that: their towns are not ruined by an in- 
vasion, nor their trade confined by a pes- 


tilence ; they may thén easily collect that 


they. are unhappy only by the misconduct 


of their governors, they may assign their 


infelicity to that cause, as the only re- 
maining cause that is adequate to the 
effect. na 

If it be granted, my lords, that they may 


- be mistaken in their reasoning, it must be. 


owned that they are not mistaken without 
probabilities on their side: it is probable 
that the ministry must injure the public 


- interest when it decays. without any other 


visible cause; it is still more probable, 
when it appears that among those whose 
station enables them to enter into national 
enquiries, every man imputes their. cala- 


_amities to the minister, who is not visibly 


dependent on his favour. It becomes 
more probable .yet, when it appears that it 
is the great business of the minister to 
saultiply. dependencies, to list, accomplices, 
and to corrupt his judges. | 

At least, my. lords, if it be granted, 
which surely cannot be denied, that the 
people may be sensible of their own mi- 
series, it is their part to declare their suf- 
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ferings, and to apply to this. House for ‘re- 
lief, and it is our business to discover the ‘ 


‘authors of them, and bring them to pu- 


nishment. : 

That the people are very loud and im- 
portunate in .their complaints, is dail 
evident, nor is it less apparent that their 
complaints are just; if therefore their’ 
miseries must have an author, let the de-« 
fenders of this gentleman point out the 
man whom they may more properly accuse. 

- But, my lords, nothing is more evident, | 
than that the crimes and the criminal are 
equally known, that there is one man pre- 
dominant in his majesty’s counsels, and 
that it has long been the practice of that — 
man at once to oppress and ridicule the 
people, to plunder them, and set therh at 
defiance. | ; ms 

- Nothing is more known than that -this: 
man pretends to a superior knowledge, 
and exerts a superior power in the ma- 
nagement of the public revenues, and that 
they have been so ill managed for many | 
hava that the expences of peace have 
een almost equal to those of a most vigor- 
ous and extensive war. 

Nothing is more probable than that most 
of the foreign negociations are conducted 
by his direction, nor more certain than 
that they have generally tended only te 


make us contemptible. 


That the Excise was projected in his own 
head, that it was recommended by him 
upon his own conviction, and a | upon 
the legislature by his influence, cannot be 
questioned; and if this were his only 


crime, if this were the only scheme of op- . — 


pression that ever he planned out, it is 
such a declaration of war upon the public 
liberty, such an attack of our natural and 
constitutional rights, as was never perhaps 
pardoned by any nation. | 
_ Nor is it less notorious that the late in- 
famous Convention was transacted by one 
of his own dependents, that he palliated 
or concealed. th 
that he opposed. the declaration of. war, 
and has since obstructed its operations. 
On this occasion, my lords, it. may be 
useful to remark the apparent partiality of — 
this gentleman’s vindicators, who declare 
that measures are not to be censured as 
imprudent, only because they are unswc- 
cessful, and yet when other instances of 
his conduct fall under our examination, 
think it. a sufficient defence to exclaim 
against the unreasonableness of judging 
before the event. 
‘To deny that in the conduct'both of 


e losses of our merchants, ~ 


1811] 
eivil and military uffairs ke has obtained, I 
know not by what means, an authority 
eiperior 40 that of any other mm, an 
authority irresistible, uncontrolable, and 
regal, is to oppose not only common fame, 
but daily experience. if as commissioner 
wf the he has ne more power 
- than any of his assotiates, whence & it, 
_ Ghat to oppose or censure him, to doubt of 
his infailibility, to suspect his integrity, or 
to obstruct his influence, f & crime pu- 
nished with no lighter penalty than for- 
feiture of employment? as appears, my 


Jords, from the fate dismission of a pene; 
tleman, against whom nothing can be al- | 
leged but an obstinate independence and, 


open disregard of this arbitrary minister. 

oP ut happy would it be, iords, for 
this nation, if he endeavoured not to ex- 
tend his authority beyond the treasury or 
the court; if he would content himself 
with tyrannizing over those whose accept- 
ance of calaries and preferments has al- 


ready subjected them to his command, | 


without attempting to influence elections, 
or to direct the members of the other 
House. | 

How much the influence of the crown 
has pperee’ upon all public counsels 
since the 
how sealously it has been supported, and 
how industriously extended, is unnecessary 
to explain, since what is seen or felt by 
almost every man in the kingdom cannot 
reasonably be supposed unknown to your 
lordships. 

Nothing can be more contrary to the 
true notion of the British constitution, 
than to imagine, that by such measures 
his majesty’s real interest is advanced. 
The true interest, my lords, of every 
monarch is to please the people, and the 
only way of pleasing Britons, is to pre- 
serve their liberties, their reputation, and 
theircommerce. Every attempt to extend 
the power of the crown beyond the limits 
prescribed by: our laws, must in effect 
make it weaker, by diverting the only 
source of its strength, the affection of his 
subjects. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, my lords, 
that we ought to agree to this motion, as 
a standing memorial not only of our regard 
for the nation, but of our adherence to our 
sovereign; that his counsels may be no 
longer influenced by that man whose per- 
nicious advice, and unjustifiable conduct, 
has added new hopes and new strength to 
his enemies, impoverished and exasperated 
bis subjects, inflamed the discontent of the 


advancement of this gentleman, | 


) 
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sedétious, ond almost sléonated the affoctzon 
of the loyal. , | a re 
- The Bishop of Salisbury : 


My éords, after ail the exaggerations of 
the errors, and all the representations of 
tke mal-conduct, ef the mght hon. gentle- 
man, after the most affecting rhetoric, and 
the nevst acute enquiries, nothing has ap+ 

of weight sufficient to prevail. with 
me to agree to the present motion, a mo» 
tien, if not of an unprecedented, yet of a 
very exttaordinary kind, which may ex 
tend in its consequences to futurity, and | 
be perhaps mere dangerous to innocence 
than guilt. | 

i cannot yet discover any proof sufficient 
to convict him of having usurped the aus 
thority of first minister, or any other power 
than that accxtental influence which every 
man has, whose address or services have 
procured him the favour of his sovereign. 

The usurpation, my lords, of regaj power 
must be made evident by somewhat more 
than general avsertions, it must appear from 
some public act like that of one of the pre» 
lates left regent of the kingdom by Richard 
the first, who, as soon as the king was gone 
too far to return, in the first elevations of 
his heart, began hm new authority by im: 
prisoning his colleague. | 

To charge this gentleman with the disi 
mission of any of his colleagues, can, after 
the strongest aggravations, rise no higher 
than to an accusatiof of having advised his 
majesty to dismiss him, and even that, my 
lords, stands at present unsupported by 
evidence, nor could it, however uncontess 
tably proved discover either wickedness 
or weakness, or shew any other authority 
than every man would exercise, if he were 
able to attain it. | | 

If he had discharged this gentleman by 
his own authority, if he had transacted 
singly any great affair to the disadvantage ' 
of the public, if he had imposed either 
upon the King or parliament by false repre« 
sentations, if he had set the laws at defiance, 
and ey trampled on our constitution, — 
and if by these practices he had exalted 
himself above the reach of a legal prosecus 
tion, it had been worthy of the dignity of 
this House, to have over-leaped the coms 
mon boundaries of custom, to have nee . 
glected the standing rules of procedure 
and to have brought so contemptuous and 
powerful an offender to a level with the 
rest of his fellow-subjects by expeditious 
and vigorous methods, to have repressed 
his arrogance, broken his power, and overs 

3 , 


» 


| justice and severity, but it is not easy to 


. without examination, or to censure his con- 
- ‘duct merely because it has been unpleasing 
~ or unsuccessful; though it is not reason- 


Aust to advise. such:a. conduct.whenever. it 


-, . To advise his, majesty, may lords, is.not | 
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whelmed him at once by the resistlees 
weight of an unanimous censure. | 
But, my lords, we have in the present 
case. no. provocations from, crimes either 
apenly ayqwed,, or evidently proved, and 
certainly no incitement from ngcessity, to 
exert the power of the Hauge in any ex- 
traordinary method of prosecution, We 
may punish whenever we can convict, and 
convict whenever we can obtain evidence ; 
let us not, therefore condemn any man un- 
heard, nor punish any man uncondemned. 


The Duke of Bedford: 


My lords; it is easy to charge the most 
blameless and gentle procedure with. in- 


anly aur right. but. our duty; we are neg 
only. justifiable in practising, but. criminal 
in neglecting it. That we shauld declare 
our apprehensions of any. impending dan 
ger, and our disapprobatian of public mige 
conduct, is expected both by our sovereign. 
and the people, and let. us not by omitting, 
such warnings lull the nation and our sove- 
reign into a, dangerous security, and from 
tenderness to one man prolong or increase 
the miseries. of our country, and endangey 
or destroy the hanuur of our sovereign. 

Lord Hervey : 

My lords; this is surely a day destined 
by the noblelords wha defend the motion, 
for the support of paradoxical assertions, 
for the exercise of their penetration, and 
ostentation of their rhetoric ; they have at- 
tempted to maintain the certainty of.cont- 
mon fame in opposition to daily observay 


support such an accusation without con- 
founding measures widely different, and 
disguising the nature of things with falla, 
cious misrepresentations. 

‘Nothing is more evident. than that nei- 
ther condemnation. nor punishment is. in- 
tended by the motion before us, which is 
only to remove from power a man who has 
no other claim to it than the will of his 
‘yaaster, and who, as he had®*not been in- 
jured by never obtaining it, cannot justly 
Gamplain that itis taken from him. 

The motion, my lords, isso far-from in- 

flicting punishment, that it confers rewards, 
it, leaves him in the possession of immense 
wealth, however accumulated, and enables 
him to leave that office-in security, from 
which most. of his predecessors.have heen 
precipitated: by national resentment, ox 
parliamentary prosecution, 
_ There ig no censure, my lords, made of 
his conduct, no charge of weakness.or sus- 
picion of dishonesty, nor can any, thing 
more be equitably inferred from it, than 
that in the opinion of this House hig ma- 
jesty may probably be. served by some 
other person, more to the satisfaction of 
the British nation. | | 

Though it is not just. tq punish anyman 


contradiction to the strongest evidence ; 
and having by these gradations arrived at 
the highest degree of controversial temee 
rity, are endeavouring to make it appear, 
that the public censure of the House of 
Lords is. no punishment. 

If we take the liberty, my. lords, ofusing 
known. words in a new sense,.in a. meaning 
reserved to ourselves only,,it will indeed be 
difficult to confute, as it will be impossible _ 
to understand us: but if punishment be 
now to be understood as. implying tha 
same idea which has hitherto been con- 
veyed by it, it will not he easy to shew that 
a man thus publicly censured is not severes | 
ly ganishied, and, if his crimes are not- 
clearly proved, punished in opposition ta 
law, to reason, and to justice. | | 

At. has. been hitherto imagined;my lords,. 
that no punishment is heavier than that of 
infamy ; and shame has, by generousminds, © 
been avoided at the hazard of every, other 
misery. That such a. censure as is pro« 
posed by the motion, must irreparably de- 
stroy the reputation of the person against 
whom it is directed, that it must confirm: 
the, reports of his enemies, impair. the. 
esteem of his, friends, mark him out to.alb | 
Europe as, unworthy of his sovereign’s fae 
vour, and represent him to latest posterity 
as an enemy to his country, is indisputably 
certain. . 

These, my lords, are the evident conse-« 
quences of the address moved. for by the 
‘noble.lord ; and, if such consequenceg are 
not penal, it willbe no longer in our power. 
ta enforce our jaws.by sanctions of, terror., 

To condemn a man unheard is: an open: 


able that any man should forfeit what he 
possesses in his own right, without a crime, 
yet it is just.to withdraw favours only, to 
confer. them on another.more deserving ; 
if. ig. just in- any may to. withhold his. own, 
only to preserve his right, or obviate an 
injurious prescription, and it is therefore 


appears ‘necessary to these who have the 
Tight of offering advice, : 


e 
‘. 


tion; the existence of a sole minister in 
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and flagrant violation of the first law of 
justice, but it is still a wider deviation from 
it to punish a man unaccused; no crime 
has-been charged upon this gentleman 
proportioned to the penalty proposed by 
the motion, and the charge that has been 
produced is destitute of proof. 

-4 Let us therefore, my lords, reverence 
the great laws of reason and justice, let us 
preserve our high character and preroga- 
tive of judges, without descending to the 
low province of accusers and executioners ; 
let us so far regard our reputation, our 
liberty, and our posterity, as to reject the 
‘motion. 


Several other lords spoke in this debate, 
which lasted eleven hours; at length the 
question was put, and on a division, it was 


_' carried in the negative: Contents 47, 


Proxies 12, in all 59. 
Proxies 19, in all 108.*, 


._ Protest against rejecting the Motion for 
the Removal of Sir Robert Walpole.| The 
following Protestt.was entered upon the 
Journals, — 
«¢ Dissentient” 
1. * Because we are persuaded that a 
sole, or even a first minister, is an officer 


Not Contents 89, 


unknown to the law of Britain, inconsist-. 


ent with the constitution of this country, 
and destructive of liberty in any govern- 
ment whatsoever; and it plainly appearing 
to us, that sir Robert Walpole has for 
many years acted as such, by taking upon 
himself the chief, if not the sole direction 
of affairs, in the different branches of the 
administration, we could not but esteem it 
to be our indispensible duty, to offer our 
most humble advice to his majesty, for the 
removal. of a minister so dangerous to the 
king and the kingdoms. 

2. ‘* Because we think it appeared in 
the debate, that, in many instances, of in- 
' finite consequence to the interest of the 
public, he has grossly abused the exorbi- 
tant power which he legally possessed 
himself of, particularly in the management 
of the public treasure. And this, we con- 
ceive, must plainly appear to every impar- 
tial person who recollects, that, for these 


_ * The Prince of Wales was present, but 
did not vote; and it was remarked, that seve- 
ral peers who bad places under government, 
particulacly the et | of Wilmington, did not 
divide with either party. . 

¢ ‘“‘ The Protest of the House of Lords was 
drawn up by Bolingbroke.” Charles Yorke 
to Philip Yorke. See Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir 
R. Walpole, vol. 3, p. 564. so 


twenty years past, this kingdom has paid 
the largest taxes that ever were imposed 
upon it in the time of peace; and yet that 
the public debts remain much as they stood' 
at the time when this gentleman first en- 
tered upon the managemént of the trea- 
sury; and that the Civil List also, the 
largest that was ever granted to the crown, 
is, as we have the strongest reasons to be- 
lieve, considerably in debt at this time. 

3. * Because we conceive it was plainly 
proved in former debates, that the army, 
so greatly expensive to this kingdom, and 
which only was granted by parliament for 
‘the defence of it, had been managed, both 
as to rewards and punishments, in such 
manner as to make it of no military use, 


‘but on the contrary, to render it subser- 


vient, as we ces to the very worst 
of purposes, tHe influencing elections with« 
out doors, and votes within. : 

4. ‘© Because we are persuaded, that the | 
vast sums of money, granted on different 
heads for sea service, cannot possibly have - 
been faithfully applied ; there havirig been 
as much money granted by parliament in 
the last six dt seven years, upon the seve- 
ral heads applicable to the repairing and 
rebuilding our ships, as would have been 
sufficient to rebuild the whole fleet of Bri- 
tain from the keels of the ships, and have 
put them thoroughly equipped to sea: and 
yet it is most notoriously true, that, since 
this war began, a very great number of 
ships have appeared to be in the worst 
condition for sea-service ‘that ever they 
were known to be in the meniory of man, 
and many of them scarcely fit for Spithead 
expeditions ; ships having sailed out of the 
river, destined, as was pretended, for fo- 
reign service, that have with difficulty been 
able to swim into the docks of Portsmouth 
or Plymouth for further repairs. 

5. “* Because we apprehend that, by the 
conduct of sir Robert Walpole, in relation 
to foreign affairs during the course of his - 
administration, the balance of: power in 
Europe has been destroyed ;_ the house of 
Bourbon has been aggrandized in many 
instances, particularly by tlie addition of 
Lorain. The house of Austria has been 
depressed by the loss of part’ of the duchy 
of Milan, and the whole kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily: and if such a change in 
the system of Europe, occasioned by the 
misconduct of any minister whatsoever, 
would be criminal, we cannot think it the . 
less so’ in one who joined in the prosecu- 
tion of the authors of the treaty of Utrecht, 
upon the: particular charge of haying-re- 


e 
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duced the house of Austria tod low, atid | 
‘left the frouse of Bourbon too powerful. 


6. * Because it is a fact not to be con 


. tradioted, that the Spaniards were per- 


mitted qurétly to possess themselves of the 
dand belonging to ‘our most important for- 
tress of GibYaltar, which this kmgdoti was 
in possession ‘of, by virtue of the treaty of 
Utrecht, till the last siege of that place, by 
which permission fortifications were erect. 


_ ed, dad batteries raised upon the said 


ground by the Spaniards, whereby the usé 
of the advantageous bay of Gibrattar is fost 
to England, and our ships ever since forced 
to anchor both inconveniently and dan- 
gerously under the walls of the town; and 
What naturally raises the strongest suspi- 
éions in us of this unwarrantable proceed- 
ing, is, that a British admital, soon after, 


was at Cadiz with a powerful squadron of 


ships of the line, at the time the Spaniards 
thus unjustly broke their treaty, and that 


_ admiral quietly and undistutbed left them 


ih possession of that ground, and convoyed 


their troops to take possession of the do- | g 


minions of Tuscany. 

_ 4. * Because the papers upon our table, 
delivered to this House ftom the commis- 
sioners of the customs, do plainly prove, 
that sir Robert Walpole, by publicly con- 
niving for many years at'the trade carried 
on with this nation from the port of Dun- 
kirk, has given up the 9th articte of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which we cannot but 
look upon as a high misdemeanor, and the 


greater crime in him, that no man whatso- | 


ever declared himself with more passionate 
zeal than he did, against the authors of 
the treaty of Utrecht, for having favoured 
France in rrost of the articles of that 
treaty; in consequence of which beha- 
viour, it becanre agente his duty to pre- 
serve vohlairnee ose articles in it, which 
Were incontestibly stipulated for the mte- 
fest of this crown and nation.._—— ( Signed ) 

Bridgwater, Westmoreland, Mac- 

clesfield, Litchfield, Halifax, R. 


Litchfield and Coventry, Talbot, | 


Buccleugh, Bruce, Mansel, Cob- 
ham, Clinton, Denbigh, Falmouth, 
R. Lincoln, Berkshire, Aytesford, 
Beaufort, Carlisle, Bathurst, Exe- 
_ ter, Haversham, Abmegdon, St. 


John de Bletsoe, Ward, Greenwich, 


Gower, Chesterfield, Bristol, Bed- 
ford, Hereford.” — 


' Debate on « Resolution, * That an ute 
tempt to inflict a Punishment on any Per- 


fon unheard, is contrary ta natural ' Sus 


[ VOL, XI.] 


A, DI. . «= [198 
tice.*1  =Aftor Whe deterniination of the 


foregoing quebtion, — 

The Duke of Marlborough rose up and 
spoke as follows : See oa, 
_ My fords’; Vhough your patichce must 
ahddoubtedly be Wearied By the ‘unusual 
length of this day’s debate, 4 debate pro- 
tracted in My @pinion, hot by the ‘difficulty 
of the question, but by the obstinacy of 
prejudice, the ardot of paision, and the 
desire of victory ; yet I dotibt not but the 
regard which this House has always paid. 
to the safety and happiness of the state, 
will incline you to support the fatigue of 
attéiition a Tittle longer, and to hear with 
your usual impartiality another motion. 

The proposition whieh I ait about to lay 
down, my lords, is not such as can admit 
of conttovetsy ;, it is such a standing ptin= - 
Giple a was always acknowledged even by 
these who have deviated from it. Such & 
khewn truth ‘as never was denied, though 


It appears sometimes to have been for- 


otten. | 

ten without injury to particular persons, 
and danger to the state in general, it Can- 
net be too frequently recollected, of tov 
firrnly established; it ought not only to bé 
tacitly admitted, but publicly declared; 
since no man’s fortune, liberty, or life cait 


-be safe, where his judges shall think them 


selves at Hiberty to act upon any other 


prindipte. I therefote move, - 


“ ‘That any attempt to inflict any kind | 
“of Punishment, on ay person without 
“ allowing hit ah oppottunity to make 
‘his Defence, of without any proof of 
“any crime or inisflemeanor committed’ 
“by him, is contrary to natural justice, 
“ the fundamental laws of this real, and 
“ the ancient, established usage of parlia» 
‘© ment, and is a high infringement ef the 
‘¢ liberties of the subject.” 2 

The Duke of Devonshire : 

My lords; though the motion made by 
the noble duke, is of such a kind, that no 
opposition cai be expected or feared, yet 
I rise up to second it, lest it should be 
imagined that what cannot be rejected, fs 
yet unwillingly admitted... 

- That. where thie maxim is net allowed 
and adhered to, rights and liberties are 
empty sounds, is uncontestably evident ; if 
this principle be fotsaken, guilt and infto- 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: comn- 
piled by Dr. Johnson. — s oe 
[41] 


~ 


- are slaves. 
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cence are equally secure, all caution is| but why it should be confirmed by a for- 


vain, and all testimony useless. Caprice 
will in our courts supply.the place of rea- 
son, and all evidence must give way to 
malice, or to favour. | 

I hope ,therefore, my lords, that your 
regard to justice, to truth, and to your 
own safety, will influence you to confirm 
this great and self-evident principle by a 
standing resolution, that may not only 


- restrain oppression in the. present age, 


but direct the judiciary proceedings of our 
successors. 7 


Lord Lovel :— 


_ My lords; liberty and justice must 
always support each other, they can never 
long flourish apart, every temporary expe- 
dient that: can be contrived to preserve or 
enlarge liberty by means arbitrary and op- 
pressive, forms a precedent which may in 


_ time be made use of to violate or destroy 


it. Liberty is in effect suspended, when- 
ever injustice is practised; for what is 
liberty, my lords, but the power of doin 
right without fear, without controul, an 
without danger? | 

But, my lords, if any man may be con- 
demned unheard, if judgment may precede 
evidence, what safety, or what confidence 
can integrity afford? It is in vain that 
any man means well, and acts prudently, 
it is even in vain that he can prove the jus- 
tice and prudence of his conduct. 


By liberty, my lords, can never be [” 


meant the privilege of doing wrong with- 
out being accountable, because liberty is: 
always spoken of as happiness, or one of 
the means to happiness, and happiness and: 
virtue cannot be separated. The great 
use of liberty must therefore be to preserve 


‘ justice from violation, justice, the great 
public virtue, by which a kind of equality: 


is diffused over the whole society, by which 
wealth is restrained from oppression, and 
inferiority preserved from servitude. _ | 

Liberty, general liberty must imply ge- 
neral justice; for. wherever any part of a 
atate can be unjust with impunity, the rest 
That to condemn any man un- 
heard is oppressive and unjust, is beyond 
controversy demonstrable, and that no 
such power is claimed by your lordships, 
will, I hope, appear from your resolutions. 

Lord Gower :  @ 

My lords ; to the principle laid down by 
those noble lords, I have no objection, and 


concur with them in hoping that all our 
proceedings will contribute to establish it ; 


~ 


mal resolution, why the House should so- 
lemnly declare their assent to a maxim 
which it would be madness to deny, it is 
beyond my penetration to discover. 

"Though the noble lord’s position cannot 
be controverted, yet his motion, if itis de- - 
signed to imply any censure of the pro- 
ceedings of this day, may reasonably be re- 
jected, and that some censure is intended, 
we may conjecture, because no other. rea- 
son can be given why it was net made at 
some other time. 


The Earl of Halifax : 


_ Mylords; that a censureis intended will, 
I suppose, not be denied, and that such a 
censure is unjust must doubtless be the 
opinion of all those who are supposed to 
have ipcurred it, and it will therefore not. 
be wondered that the motion is opposed 
by them, as indecent and calumnious: late 
as it is, my lords, I will not for my part 
suffer such an indignity without opposition, 
and shall think my conscience and my ho- 
nour require, that I should not be over- 
borne by. perseverance or by numbers, but 
that I should, if I cannot convince the. 
noblelords by argument, of the impropriety 
of the motion, record my reasons against. 
it, which may perhaps be more candidly. 
received by posterity. S 4On 
Lord Talbot : | 
My lords; it is not without indignation: 
that [ hear a motion so.injurious tomyown - 
honour, and to that of the noble lords who, 
have concurred with me in the last debate, 
nor without contempt that I observed the. 
motion confounded with the positions con- 
tained in it; the low subtility of.such con- 
duct is no less to be despised than the 
malicetobeabhorred. ©. ~~ | 7 
Fifty-nine lords are here branded, as 
strangers or enemies to the first principle 
of judicial equity, for doing what will en- - 
title them to the general applause of every 
man in the kingdom that has the full pos- 
session of his understanding or the free use 
of his senses; of every man that can dis- 
tinguish truth or feel oppression. | 
_ They have endeavoured to rescye their 


country from the rapine of pensioners, and 


the tyranny of an army, from perpetual 
taxes, and useless expences, they have at- 
tempted to expose ‘the errors of arrogant 
ignorance, and to depress the power of 
greatness founded on corruption and swell- 
ing beyond legal restraints. ie ee 
That for such attempts they are vilified 


Me 


ON cr 


- contain nothing but what every man avows | 


' 
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and repréached, is not to be observed with- 
‘out indignation and astonishment ; asto- 
nishment which nothing could abate but 
the recollection of the situation of those 
lords who. have united to promote so unjust 


a censure. me 
: Let us, my lords, consider the circum- 


stances of the three noble lords by whom 


this motion has been made and supported, 


let us take a view of their conduct, and 
consider the visible motives to which it 


may be ascribed, their places, their depen- 
dence——— : : i 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I rise thus abruptly to pre- 
serve that order and decency which is es- 
sential to public counsels, and particularly 
suitable to the dignity of this assembly, 
which can only become a scene of tumult 
and confusion by such methods of debate, 


and lose that respect which it has hitherto 


preserved, not only by the justice of its 
determinations, but by the solemn gran- 
deur of its procedure. __ 

' The motion, my lords, is allowed to 


in speculation, and observes, or ought to 
observe, in public transactions, and yet 
those that offer and support it are repre- 
sented as abettors of oppression, and in- 
struments of tyranny. | | 
It is surely wonderful, my lords, that 
those-who are so solicitous for the pre- 
servation of their own honour, and so dili- 
gent to obviate the most remote reflection 
that may glance upon it, should not re- 
member, that the same delicacy may raise 
in others the same resentment, when their 
reputation is openly attacked; and that 
while they are asserting the right of the 


‘minority to an exemption from censure, 


they shall not allow the greater number 
at least an equal claim to the same pri- 
vilege. : 


Lord Talbot : ie 
My lords; whether any thing has es- 


' caped from me that deserves such severe 


animadversions, your lordships must de- 
cide. For what I might intend to say, 
since by the interruption of that noble 
ford, I was hindered from proceeding, I 
hope I shall not be accountable. | | 

Not that I acknowledge myself to have 
asserted any thing either contrary to law, 
or to the privileges of the House, or in- 


consistent with the character of.an inde- 
pendent lord, a character which I shall 
always endeavour to preserve, and which 


[1999 


I will not forfeit for the smiles of a court, 


the: dignity of high employment, or the’ 


affuences of a pension. 
Nor, my lord, whenever the necessities 


of my country require that I should speak 


my sentiments with freedom, will I be 
awed into silence and submission, but ‘will 
set any power at defiance that shall dare- 
torestram me = = *« 

_ I pretend not, my lords, to be always in 
the right, I claim no other merit than that 
of meaning well, and when I am convinced, 

after proper examination,: that I.am en- 

gaged on the side of truth, I will trample 

on that insolence that- shall command me 

to pe my sentiments. - 

~ When I reflect, my lords, on the dis- 

tresses of my country, when I observe the 

security and arrogance of those whom I 

consider as the authors of the publie mi- 

series, I cannot always contain my resent- 

ment, I may perhaps sometimes start out 

into unbecoming transports, and speak in 
terms not very ceremonious of such aban- 
doned, such detestable . But-as thisis, 
perhaps, not the language of the House, 

I shall endeavour to repress it, and hope 
that the bounds of decency have never 
been so far transgressed by me that I 

should be exposed to the censure of your 
lordships. 3 7 


_ The Earl of Abingdon : 


_ My lords;. the present motion is un- 
doubtedly just, but by no means necessary, 
or particularly adapted to the present 
time. It contains a general principle, un- 
contested, and established. A principle 
which this assembly has never denied, and 
from which I know not that it has ever de- 
parted. - 

. As there is therefore no particular ne- 
cessity of confirming it by a new resolu- 
tion, and as the present time seems less 
proper than any other, I cannot but de- 
clare my opinion, that to resume it at 
some other time will-be more peel 
than to give the lords who think their con- 
duct censured, any. occasjon of resent- 
ment or discontent. _—- 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; the maxim laid down in the . 
present motion, is in itself incontestable, 
and so far from any inconsistency with the 
former, that as there was no reason for 
making it, there is, in my opinion, none 
for opposing it; as it may at any time be 
made, it may at any time be properly 
passed: and I hope that our unanimity 


1983} , 
on this .opcasion will show that truth haw, 


House, be always received, 


But, lest the noble lords whe have op- | 


posed the motion, should think theiy ho- 
Rour engaged in continuing the opposition, 
J take the liberty, my. Jords, to move that 
the previous question may be put, | 


Other lords spoke on each side ; at last 
the previous question was put. On a di- 
vision the numbers were, 
Content 54. So that the Resolution 
moved for, passed without a division. 


Protest against putting the said Resolu- 
tion.] Upon which the following Protest 
wagentered: | 
__ & Dissentient? : 

' . Because we think this question ought 
not to have been put at this time, for though 
the proposition contained in it is un- 
Goubtedly true in itself; yet we ap- 
prehend it to be no wise applicable to 
the point. which had been so long de- 
bated the game day. For we conceive 
that, public utility may render it ne- 
cessary. that a person should be removed 
fom gn office, and yet that removal cannot 
he deemed a punishment ; for instance, in 
the case of incapacity. Surely then, wilful 
neglects, breach of duty, and evident mal- 
versation in an office, may justly require 
this great council of state to sent an 
humble address to his majesty for the re- 
moval of any person guilty of such’crimea, 
in order to prevent public detriment. 
And we cannot apprehend, that the motion 
which occasioned the. former debate. was 
by: no means void of proofs, since the trea- 
ties and papers referred to (being.as re- 
cords in the possession of the House) and 
‘the! notoriety, of ae facts alleged, were, 
M Our opinion, equal te a. cloud of wit- 
nesses. For these reasons, although we 
agree to the matter contained in the ques> 
tien, and, acting in our judicial capacity, 
would never err from the. rues laid down 
in if, yet we cannot but wish the ques- 
tion had been laid aside, lest a wicked mi- 
nister hereafter should think himself se- 
cure in his office, if he cannot be brought 
personally. to answer at the bar of th 
House, and‘ witnesses viva. voce canpot 
be produced. Signed by the names as be- 
fore, with the addition of Sandwich.”’ 
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ever pnseasonably advanced, will, in thia | 


pion. Magennn*®) February 15, Mr 
andys + skood up and delivered-himse!f as 
Wiz | — 
Si ;.smong the many advantages aria. 
iag from oar bears form of government, 


* Phis Report is not so full as. the. one given 
im the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Dr. Johneon. 
It appeared, however, eleven months earlier ; 


and it is fair to conclude that the Doctor de- 
rived considerable assistance from it. 


+ “ On the 11th ‘of February, Sandys, who 1 


justly called by Smaollett ‘the motion-maker,’ 


left his seat, and crossing the floor to the mi- 
nister said, that he thought it an act of common 
attention to. infers, bim, thea he should on Fri- 
day. next bring an. accusation of several articles 
against him. Walpole thanked him for the 
information. Soon afterwards, Sandys stood in 
his place, and acquainted the House, that he 
intended on the ensuing Friday to open a mat- 
ter of great importance, which personalty con- 
cerned the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
therefore. hoped that he would on that day be 
present. 2st, @ 

“ The paimister inmediately roep, aad received 
the intimation with great composure and dig- 
nity, thanked hun for his notice, and after res 
questing a candid and impaytial hearing, de- 
clared, that he would not fail to attend the 
House, as he was not conscious of any. crime 
to deserve accusation. He laid his hand on his 
breast and said, with some emofion, 


‘ Nil conscire sibj, nulli pallescere culpe.’ 


“< Pulteney: observed that the night hoper 
able gentleman’s logic and Latin were equally 
inaccurate, and decjared that he bad misquoted 
Horace, who had written nyll4 pallescere culpé, 
The minister defended his quotation, and. Pul- 
teney repeating his assertion, he offered a wager 
ofa guinea; Pulteney accepted the challenge, 
and referred the decision of the dispute te the 
minister's friend Nicholas Hardinge, clerk of 
the House, a man distinguished for classical 
erudition. . Hardinge deaided agginst Walpply, - 
the guinea was immediately thrown to Pulte, 
ney, who caught it, and holding it up to the 
House, exclaimed, ‘“ It is the only: money 
which I have. received from the treasury for 
many years, and it shall be the last.” [Anec- — 
dote communicated by George Hardinge, esq. 
son of Nicholas Hardinge.—Account by sir 
Robert Walpole.—-Etough’s. Papera.---Cosres- 
pondence.-Tindal, vo}. 20, p, 486.---Chaar 
dler, 1740-1, p. 63. ‘This guinea was carer 
fully preserved by Mr. Palteney, andis now 
in, the possession of sir William, Pulteney, bart.] 

‘“‘The public expectations were raised to 
the utmost pitch, the passages.to the gallery 
were crowded at a very early bour, the con- 
course was prodigious. Several of the Com- 
mons secured their-seats at six in the morning, 
and no lesa than 450. members attended on tus 


é 


. 
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" there is one which is reciprocal to kiag and 


people, which is, a legal and . regular me- 
thed by which the peeple may hay: their 

rievances, complaints, and opini 
fire their severeign; not only, with regard 
to the measures he pursues, but alse wath 


imaportant eccagien. The debate. was opened 
at one q’clock.”* Coxe’s Memoizg of, ix R, 
Walpole. | 


The following particulars respecting this 
very important Debate are taken from Mr. 
€oxe’s Memeirg of Sir Robert Walpele: Ori- 


gina) Correspondenge, vol. 3, p. 562. 


Tue Rev. Henay Erougy 19 THE Rev. Da. 
Burcx, 


| Containing sir Robert Walpole’s account of the 


Debute on the motion for his removal. 


‘‘ My worthy friead Mr. Fowle, who married 
sir Robert Walpole’s niece, was very deservedly 
much in, his.esteem and eonfidence; in a letter 
from him, dated February 7th, 1756, it is thus 
written :—I lately met with, prepared by sir 
Robert Walpole imself, a narrative of the 
motion against him, for an address to his ma- 


_” jesty for the dismissing him from:bis council 


and preasace, a copy ef which is herewith im- 
closed. An exact transcript follows. |: | 

‘“‘ Oa Wednesday the 10th instant, February 
1740-41, Mr. Sandys stood up in his place in 
the House, and acquaiated: them tbat he in- 
tended, on Friday following, to open a matter 
of great importance, that personally concerned 
the ohancellor of the exchequer, and therefore 
he hoped he would be. that day in his place. 
Sir Robert Walpole immediately rese up, and 
thanked Mr. Sandys for the notice he gave 
him, and said he would nat fail to be at that 
time in the House; and concluded with-— 
* njl conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.’ 

‘‘ Accordingly yesterday, at about one o’clock, 
Mr. Sandys. opened what he had to say, by ex- 
patiating in genesal terms on the.ill state of our 
affairs. both at home and abroad, which pro- 
eeeded, as he pretended, from the. negociations 
and treaties ever since the year 1725, when 
the treaty: of Hanover was made; from the 
debis not being paid; and fvom the present 
management in carrying on the war with 
Spain; and concluded, that as sir Robert Wal- 
pole had been minister ever since that time, 
and sole minister, he must have been the chief 
adviser of the measures. pursued ; and therefore 
moved that an humble address should be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to remove. sir Robert 
Walpele. from his counsels: and presence for 
ever. He was seconded, by: lord’ Limerick. 
After that a motion was made, that sir Robert 
Walpole should be immediately. heard and then 
withdraw. 

‘« Fhis was. strongly opposed, on the account 
ef the unprecedented manner of proceeding, in 
charging a gentleman in general terms, by 


opinions, he-: 


-sagard ta the persons heesmploys. In-ab- 


solute monarchies, the people may suffer, 
they mey complain, but though their sw 


ferings hapublic, theix complaints saust be 
private: they must net se much, ag, mura 


against their king’s measuyes ox ministers; 


speeches only, without stating particular facts 
ag crimey, or bringing any evidence to prewe 
them, or him to be the author and adviser of 
them; and ther to expect that he should with- 
draw ; and after that other members may be at 
liberty to stand up and allege other things, in 
the same general way, against him, without 
his being present to hear and make his defence. 
In a little ume the egregious absurdity of this 
motion made the proposers drop it without any 
division, ; 2 
‘+ Afterwards a great and a long debate ensued 
upon the main question, and sir Robert Walpole’s 
friends exposed, in a strong and masterly way, 
the violence and injustice of proposing to have 
a member of the House, and a person of 
hie high station, pumshed by the loss of his 
character and reputation, by general. allega- 
tions, which were not proved to be crimes, and 
which had received, in former examinations 
and debates, the approbation and consent of 
parliament ; end.im making sir Robert Wal. 
pole the author and adviser of the things al- 
as prime er sole minister, without any 
other evidence but that of notoriety. or common 
fame. After a debate which lasted till near 3 
o’dlock this morning, the main question for the 
removal of sir Robert Walpole from his ma- 
jesty’s counsels and presence for ever was put 
—¥eas 106; Noes 290.—Great numbers of 
the Tories went away, and many of them that. 
staid voted against the question.—Thus far is 
sir- Robert Walpole’s account. 
‘“‘ The following is a List ef those who voted 
against the motion, and who. withdrew. | 
‘* YVoted.—C. Gore, T. Gore, sir H. Packing- 
ton, H. Mackworth, P. Mackworth, B. Man- 
sell, Banks, Rolles, Marshall, Southwell, Bowes, 


lord Cornbury, sir William Heathcote, Perry, 


William Moor, Rutherford, Cartwright, Which- 
cote, lord Williams: Manners, Noel, Noel, Viner, 
sir G. Oxenden, Compton, Sibthorp. an 

“ Withdrew.—Shippen, lord Guernsey, E. 
Harley, R. Harley, sir &. Bacon, Wodehouse, 
Taylor, 'Paylor, sir H. Northcote, sir William 
Lourtnay, sir C. Mordaunt, sir J. Dashwood, 
lord Quarendon, Hilton, Vernon, William Noel,. 
Brewn, Fenwick, lord Gage, C. Stanhope, sir 
N. Curzon, Prowse, €. Pelham, sir H. Smith- ' 
son, Wright, Smith, Wigley, lurd Chetwynd, 
H. Waller, Chaffin, Carew, Proby, Levinz, 
bord: Andover, Houblon, Bathurst of Giouces- 
tershire, —~ of Sarum, lord Arch. Hamilton, lord | 
Baltimore, lord Carnarvan, sir William Irby, 
Evelyn, Eliot, Montagu. 

“« Had all-these, agreeably to the constant 
tenor of their opposition, voted for the motion, 
the majority would have been reduced to 263, 
and the minority raised to 176.” '. ie 


7 
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tion. This is a most terrible misfortune to 
the people in all absolute ‘monarchies, and 
‘occasions those severe punishments and 
‘cruel tortures, which are so frequent in all 
such ; but it is a misfortune to the absolute 
monarch, as well as to the people under his 


despotic sway, for as he has no way of 
, coming at the knowledge of the unpopu- 


larity of his measures or ministers, he often 
goes on pursuing the same measures, or 
employing the same ministers, till the dis- 


contents of his people become universal. 


and furious ; and then, by a general insur- 
rection, he and his ministers are involved 
in one common ruin. However upright 
his intentions may have been, however 
much he may have been imposed on by 
his ministers, an impetuous, domineering 


Joun Oriepak To THE Rev. Henry Erouen. 


| Account of the Debate on the Motion to remoo 


sir Robert Walpole. 


‘(February 14th, 1740-1.) Sir Robert had 
yesterday a triumph at least equal to, if’ not 
greater, than ever he had.—A motion was 
made in both Houses in the very same words 
—to address the king to remove him from his 
counsels and presence for ever. That in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Sandys, seconded 
(as [ was told it was to be) by Littleton ; in the 
other House, they say, by lord Carteret, se- 
conded by lord Abington. I have not been 
particularly informed of what passed in the 
House of Lords; but in the other House, as I 
learn from some of both sides, no motion was 
ever worse supported: even all the life and 
spirit was against it. Lord Cornbury, Mr. 
Harley, Mr. Bowes, and Mr. Southwell, spoke 
against it; and the two Mr. Gores, aldermen 
Perry and Marshall, Mr. Mackworth, sir Her- 
bert Packington, and sir George Oxenden, di- 
vided against it. It is supposed that 30 or 40 
of the Tories did not vote all; among whom, 
Shippes and the lord mayor are reckoned. It 
is computed that there were once near 450 
members in the House; but upon the division, 
there were only 106 for the address, and 290 
againsi it; which, with the tellers and speaker, 
make but 401. The numbers upon the division 
im the other House were 89 against, and 47 for it. 


: As this event has given me the utmost plea- 


sure, I dare say it will give you no less; and 
therefore would not delay giving you an ac- 
count of it, till [ could be more particular. I 
look upon the business ef the session to be now 
over; and that the minority will immediately 
disband. It was said, before this question came 
on, that the Tories disliked it, and called it a 
hlood-sucking measure; itseems to me an infa- 
tuation to persist, when they were not sure of 
all hanging together.” 
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 4f they do, it is certain perdition to the 
few that are guilty of so much indiscre- 


mob can seldom make any difference; the 
despotic monarch himself, and sometimes 
his whole family, are borne down by the 
impetuosity of the torrent, and become 
a sacrifice to the resentment of an injured 
populace. ; i. 

In this kingdom, Sir, it can never be so, 
as long as the king allows parliaments to sit 
regularly and freely, and the members of 
this House perform faithfully the duty they 
owe to their king, their constituents, and 
their country. As members of this House, 
Sir, we are obliged to represent to his 
majesty, not only the grievances but the 
sentiments of the people, with regard to 
the measures he pursues, and the persons 
he advises with or employs in the exe- 
cutive part of our government; and there- 
fore, whilst we sit here and do our duty, no 
general discontent can arise, without his 


_ Ropert Trevor to Horace: Watpoie. 


Apprehensions in Holland on the Motion for the 
removal of sir Robert Walpole, and joy on 
ets defeut.. - 


* (Hague, March 7, 1741.) Never did the. 
English mail briag more agreeable news than 
that of the 17th. past O. S. People here did 
not know how much they loved sir Robert, till 
they had frightened themselves into the thoughts 
of losing him ; and now they-have recovered a 
little from their panic, they hardly know how 
to express their joy sufficiently ; and I can as- 
sure you, it is as well behind my back as be- 
fore my face, that his health is now daily 
toasted here.” Pg 


CuarLtes YorkKE To Puiuire YorKE. 


Debate on the Motion for removing sir Robert 
Walpole. | 


+ Thursday evening. You cannot conceive 
how much pleasure and information I received 
from your exact and accurate accounts of what 
passed in both Houses of Parliament on Fri- 
day last. Ishould imagine, if what one heard 
of lord Carteret’s inclinations befere was true, 
that he moved-the question in some sort against 
his opinion. I find it is agreed on all hands © 
tbat Mr. Pulteney spoke indifferently. But I 
am told much better things of sir Robert, and 
that in that particular only, do the other rela- 
tions of the affairs, which I have seen differ 
from the committer’s dispatch. Indeed, 1 
cannot help thinking, but he must have had 
the greatest reason in the world to exert .bim- 
self, because it is impossible he sheuld be other- . 
wise than in good spirits; for, before he could 
rise fo speak, he must have heard the event of 
the motion in the House of Lords, and bave. 
understood the temper of many of those who 
compose the minority in the House of Com- 
mons.” 7 


e 
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majesty’s being informed of its causes, 
ina of the methods for allaying it; if we 
neglect to do so, or from selfish motives 
abstain or delay giving his majesty a pro- 
per information and advice upon any such 
occasion, we neglect or betray not only 
our duty to our country and constituents, 
but also our duty to our sovereign. 

This, Sir, is my opinion; this must be 
the opinion of every man who has a true 
notion of our constitution ; and therefore I 
can no longer delay making you the mo- 
tion, with which I shall conclude what I 
have to say upon this occassion. I be- 
lieve, there is not a gentleman of this 
House, who is not sensible, that both the 
foreign and domestic measures of our go- 
vernment, for several years past, have 
been dissatisfactory to a great majority of 
the nation, I may say to almost every man 
in the nation, at has not been concerned 
in advising or carrying them on. I be- 
lieve, there is not a gentleman in this 
House, if he will freely declare his sen- 
timents, who Is not sensible, that one single 
person in the administration has not only 
been thought to be, but has actually been 
the chief, if not the sole adviser and pro- 
moter of all .those measures. This _ is 
known without doors, as well as it is within, 
and therefore the discontents, the re- 
proaches, and even the curses of the peo- 
ple, are all directed against that single 
person. They complain of our present 


_ Measures; they have suffered by past 


measures; they expect no redress; they 
expect no alteration or amendment, whilst 
he has a share in advising or directing our 
future. 


these sentiments we are in honour and duty 
bound to represent to his majesty; and 

e proper method for doing this, as esta- 
blished by our constitution, is to address 
a majesty to remove him from his coun- 
sels. . a. 

Sir, if the general discontent, which 
hath arisen against this minister, were but 
of yesterday, or without any just and solid 
foundation, I should expect it would soon 
blow over, and therefore should not think 
it worthy ofthe notice of parliament ; but 


_it has lasted forso many years, was at first 


so well founded, and has every year since 
been gathering, from his conduct, so much 
additional strength, that I have for several 
sessions expected such a motion, as I am 
mow to make, from some other gentleman, 
more capalye tian | am to enforce what he 


proposes ; but as no gentleman has hitherto 


) These, Sir, are the sentiments of | 
. the people with regard to that minister; 
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attempted it, and as this is thelast session of 
this parliament, I was unwilling it should 
expire without answering the people’s ex- 
pectations, which, in this respect, are so 
just, so well founded, and so agreeable to 
our constitution; therefore, I hope I shall 
be excused for attempting what I think 
my duty, as a member of this House, and 
as a friend to our present happy establish- 
ment. ele x 
After what I have said, Sir, I believe no 
ppesiapen can mistake the person I mean; 

am convinced every one supposes I 
mean thé honourable gentleman, who sits 
upon the floor, over against me; and the 
whole House may see, he takes it to him. 
self. Against him there is, I believe, as 
general a popular discontent, as ever was 
against any minister in this kingdom ; and 
this discontent has lasted so long,. that I 
must say, his having withstood it for so 
many years, is no great sign of the freedom 
of our government; for a free people-nei- 
ther will nor can be governed by a minister 
they hate or despise. ¢As I am only to 
propose an Address to ‘remove him from 
his majesty’s counsels, Ihave no occasion to 
accuse him of anycrime; the people’s being 
generally dissatisfied with bim and suspicious - 
of his conduct, is a sufficient foundation 
for such an Address, and a sufficient cause 
for his majesty’s removing him from his 
counsels; because,- no sovereign of these 
kingdoms ought to employ a minister, who 
is become disagreeable to the generality of 
the people; and when any minister happens 
to become s0, it is our duty ta inform hia 
majesty of it, that he may give satisfaction 
to his people, by the removal of such a mi- 
nister. # a: 

However, Sir, though I shall not at 
present charge this minister with any par- 
ticular crime, I must beg leave to examine 
a little into his conduct, in order to shew, 
that the discontents of the people are not 
without foundation: and if it be true, 
what was and is still generally supposed, it 
must ‘be allowed, that the methods by 
which he first advanced himself to the high 
offices he has ever since enjoyed, were 
such as could not but be offensive to every 
honest man in the nation. -The making 
and unmaking the famous Bank Con- 
tract ;* the screening from condign pu- 
nishment those wlio, by their wicked and 
avaricious execution of the trust reposed 
in them by the South Sea Scheme, had 
ruined many thousands: the lumping 


+ See Vol. 7, p. 669. 
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of ee justice, and subjecting the tess 

uilty to a ponishment too'severe, in order 
that the most heitous offenders might 
escape the punishment they desetved ; 
and the ‘giving up to the South Sea Comm 

any the sum of seven thillions sterling, 
which they had obliged themselves to pay 
to the public, a great part of which sum 
was given to old stockholders, and conse- 
quently to those who had never suffered 
by the Scheme; were the steps by which 
he was supposed to have risen to power 
and such steps could rot but raise @ genera 
A@istaste at his advancement, and’’a dread 
of his administration. | 
- Thus, Sir, he entered into the administra- 
tion with the general disa 
eople; and I am sure, his measures since 
ave been far from restorig him to their 
Jove or esteem. As he began, so has he 
gone on, oppressing the innocent, im- 
posing upoh the credulous, screening the 
guilty, wasting the public treasure, and 

endangering the liberties of the people. 
~ Ail this I could evince from every step of 
his administration, from the beginning to 
this very day, but I shall confine myself 
to sine of the most remarkable instances. 
in general, I shall obsetve, that by his ad- 
vice and influence @ much greater atmy 
has all along been kept up than was ne- 
 @essary for the support of our government 
or consistent with our Constitution, and 
even that army often augmented without 
any rea] chuse: that many squadrons have 
been fitted out, to the great expence of 
the nation, ahd genéral disturbance of our 
ttade, without any just cause, and I believe, 
without so much as a design to employ 
them effectually, either against our enemies, 
or for the assistance of our Allies: that 
every tmicthod proposed of late years for 
securing our Constitution against our most 
, @tagerous ehemy, corruption, has been by 
his means, rejected, or rendéred ineffec- 
tual; whilst, on the other hand, many 
penal laws have been passed, which have 
feduced a preat nutnber of his rmajesty’s 
subjects under the arbitrary power of a 
minister and his creatures: that almost 
‘every article of public expence has been 
encreased by the addition of new and use- 
hess officers; and all enquiries into the 
mabhagement of any public money, efther 

revented or defeated: that Votes of 

redit at the end of a session of parlia- 
fwent, which have always been thought of 
dangerous consequence to our constitu- 
tton, have by him been made so frequent, 
that few sessions have passed without one: 


robation of the . 


that the expence of the Civil List hasbeen 
vastly increased since the beginning of his 
administration, though it was then much 
ter than it had ever amounted to in 
ommetr times. To these, Sit, which are 
all of a domestic nature, 1 shall add, with 
repard to our foreign affairs, that evet 
since his advice began to bé prevalent in 
our foreign affairs, the trade and patticular 
interest of this nation have in all treaties 
and negociations been neglected, the con- 
fidence ‘of our most natural allies disre- 
garded, and the favour of our most dan- 
gerous enemies courted: ahd that to this 
most unaccountable conduct, the present 
melancholy situation of the affairs of Eu- 
rope 38 principally to be ascribed. 

‘I know, Sir, it will be objected, that as 
every material step in the late conduct of 
‘our public affairs, either at home or abroad, 
has been authorized of approved of by 
parliament, what I have said must be look- 
ed on as a general charge avainst his ma- 
jesty’s counsels and our parliaments, ra 
ther than a personal charge against an 
one minister; but this, upon a due consi-+ 
deration, becomes the most heavy, and the 
most evident charge against the minister f 
aim at. According to our constitution, 
we can have no sole and prime minister: 
we ought always to have several prime 
thinisters or officers of state: every such 
officer has his own proper depattment ; 
and no officer ought to meddle in the af- 
fairs belonging to the department of ano- 
ther. But it is publicly known, that thi¢ 
minister, having obtained a sole influenté 
over all our public counsels, has not onl 
assumed the sole direction of all public af- 
fairs, but has got every officer of state te- 
moved that would not follow his direction, 
even in the affairs belonging to his own 
proper department. By this means he 

ath monopolized all the favours of the 
crown, and engrossed the sote disposal of — 
all places, pensions, titles, and ribbons, as - 
well 4s of ail preferments, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical. ; 

This, Sir, is of itself a most heinous | 
offence against our constitution: but he 
has greatly aggravated the heinousness of 
his crime; for, having thus monopolized 
all the favours of the crown, he has made 
a. blind submission to his direction at elec+ 
tions and in parliament, the only ground to 
hope for any honours or preferments, and 


‘the only tehure by which any gentleman 


could preserve what he had. This is so 
notoriously known, that it can stand in 
need of no proof. Have not many deserv- 
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ing gentlemen been disappointed in the 
preferment they had a just title to, upon 
the bare suspicion of not being blindly 
devoted to his personal interest? Have 


‘not some persons of the highest rank and 


most illustrious characters been displaced, 
for no other reason than because they dis- 
damed to sacrifice their horiour and con- 
acience to his direction in parliament: As 
10 crime, no neglect, no misbehaviour 
could ever be objected to them, as no 
other reason could ever be assigned for 
depriving the crown of their service, this 
only could be the reason. Nay, has not 


_ this minister himself not only confessed 


it, but boasted: of it? Has he not said, and 
in this House too, that he would be a piti- 


fal fellow of a minister who ‘did not dis- 


lace any officer that opposed his measures 
in parliament? I net 

Can any gentleman who heard this de- 
claration. desire a proof of the minister’s 
misconduct, or of his crimes? Was not 
this openly avowing one of the most hei- 
nous crimes that can be'committed by a 


-TMinister in this kingdom? : Was it not 


avowing that he had made use of the fa- 
vours of the crown for obtaining a corrupt 
pay in both Houses of Parhament, 
and keeping that majority in a slavish de- 
pendance upon himself alone? Do not we 
all know, that even the king himself is not, 
by our constitution, to take notice of any 
men’s behaviour in parliament, far less to 
make that behaviour a means by which he 
is té obtain, or a tenure by which he is to 
hold, the favour of the crown? And shall 
we allow a minister not only to do, but 
openly: to avow, what he ought to be 
hanged for, should he advise his sovereign 
to do so? It is by means of this crime, Sir, 
that the minister I am speaking of has ob- 


' tained the authority or approbation of par- 


liament in every step of his conduct, and 
therefore that authority or approbation is 
so far from being an alleviation, that it is a 


, Thost heavy aggravation of every wrong 


step which he has thus got authorised or 
approved of by parliament. 
son, in considering any particular step of 


his conduct, its being authorised or ap-. 


sroved by parliament can have no weight 
in his favour, whatever it may have against 
him. If the step was in itself weak or 
wicked, or if it now appears from its con- 
sequences to have been so, its having been 
approved of, or authofised by parliament, 
rhust be supposed to have proceeded either 
from his having misled the parliament b 
false glosses and-asseverations, or from his 

[ VOL, XI. J 
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having over-awed a majority by-means of 
that crime which he has’ since openly 
avowed. a 

- Having thus obviated an objection that 
may be made against any particular accu- 
sation, as well as against the general accu- 
sations I have already mentioned, I shall 
just hint at some of the particular branches 
of misconduct he has-been guilty of in the 
long course of. his administration ; ‘and 
among these, the small progress we have 
made in the discharge, of our public debt 
most justly deserves the first place. It is 
really surprizing, that the national. debt 
should now be as, much, if not more than 
it was in the year 1725, when our minister 
first took it into his head to pull down the 
overgrown power of the house of Austria. 
In the year 1716, the public debt was 
computed to amount to no more, than 
4°7,894,950/. but by some articles then 
omitted, and by many extraordinary al- 
lowances afterwards made, especially those 
relating to army-debentures, in which thig 
gentleman had a very remarkable share, 
the publie debt, as it then stood, was made 
to amount to 51,000,000/... Of this sum 
there was, in or before the year 1725, paid 
of about 5,000,500/. which reduced it to 
46,000,000/. and as the sinking-fund was 
to-receive a great addition in the year 
1727, by the reduction of interest, we had 
a prospect of having a great part of our 
public debts paid off in a few years, espe- 
cially as the tranquillity of Europe, or at 
least of this nation, seemed to be estab- | 
lished by the treaty concluded that year at 


Vienna, between the emperor and the king 


of Spain. But our minister was, it seems, 
sensible of the power and influence he ac- 
quired by means. of this load of debt, and 
by the many taxes imposed for the pay- 
ment of it. He knew that.these taxes, 
while they continue, must always make @ 
great number of officers and placemen ne- 
cessary ; and as he had the placing, pre- 
ferring, and displacing of all these officers 
at his arbitrary will and pleasure, he knew 
what weight this gave to his influence, 
both at elections and in parliament.. For 
this reason he has employed all his art to 
prevent our being able to pay off any part 
of our old debt, or if we paid off with one 
hand, he has taken care to make us con- 
tract as much with the other, so that the 
national debt is now much about the same, 
or rather more, than it was in the year 
1725, though the nation had never, in all 
that time, been involved in any extraordi- 
nary expence, but what has been unneces-. 
[4K] : 
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sarily brought upon it by his 
conduct, sy : 

I say, Sir, his art or misconduct, either 
of which is certainly a most sufficient cause 


art or mis- 


to remove him from.his majesty’s counsels ; 


but I am apt to believg, there was some- 
thing of art or design, as well as miscon- 
duct in it; for he really seems to have 
been afraid of having our debts diminished, 
for fear of the consequence, which must 
have been that of abolishing some of our 
most burdensome and pernicious taxes; 
_ otherwise it was impossible he could have 
taken so much pains as he did, to defeat a 
Scheme offered a few years since by a 
worthy member of this House,* for re- 
ducing the interest payable upon the na- 
tional debt, and for putting the whole upon 
a@ certain footing of being discharged m a 
course of years, without its being in the 
power of any. such minister as he to pre- 
vent it. To find fault with the defeating 
of this Scheme, may likewise be said to be 
an accusation brought against this very 


parliament; but it is well known by whom, - 


and by whose influence it was defeated. . 1 
am pretty sure, it is the general opinion 
without doors, that it was not by the influ- 
ence of argument; but. if the defeat was 
owing to that influence, -as I- hope it was, 
I. am convinced, that most of. those who 
were swayed by that influence, are now 
sensible of their error, and heartily wish 
they had considered better of it; for I am 
afraid we shall never again meet with so 
favourable an opportunity. 

But, Sir, the next step of misconduct I 
shall take notice of, is of a different nature ; 


it is a step that happened not to meet with 


the approbation of parliament, though I 
do not question its having been supported 
and enferced by all the methods usual of 
late years, in such cases. I make no‘doubt 
but every one, who possessed or hoped for 
any place or office under the crown, were 
threatened with a disappointment to their 
hopes, or the loss of the places they pos- 
sessed, if they voted against it; and my 
reason for not doubting of this is, because 
several noblemen and gentlemen:were the 
wery next year turned out of every place 
the crown could take from them, for no 
_ other apparent reason, but because they or 
their friends voted:against that ministerial 
project; and, so far as I can recollect, I 


do not remember, that any one who voted . 


against it has ever since obtained a favour 


p- 62. | 


by any minister in this kingdom. 


of Parliament. 


.* Sir John Barnard, see the Debate, Vol. 10, |. 


from the erown, unless it. be such, as have, 
by their ‘conduct since, shewn, that they 
heartily repented of ‘their stubbornness at - 
that time. I beliéve every one that hears 
me will suppose I mean the Excise- 
Scheme,* which was certainly one of the 
weakest, or one of the wickedest projects: 
that was ever set on foot, er countenanced, 
If our 
minister was sensible of the great power: 
that Scheme would have placed in the: — 
hands of a minister, and had really formed © 
a design to overturn by that means the li- 
berty of the people, he ought to be not 
only removed, but punished for his wick- 
edness ; and if he was not sensible of the 


‘danger that would accrue from that scheme 


to our constitution, if he had really no 
view, but the precarious hope of thereby 
making a little addition to the public reve- 
nue, particularly to the civil-list, I must 
say, his weakness was amazing; for it 
shewed, that he neither understood the. 
genius of our constitution, nor the. genius 
of our people. If he had understoed the 
genius of our constitution, he could not 
but be sensible of the destructive effects 
that Scheme must necessarily have -had 
upon it : if he had understood the genius 
of our people, it is impossible to suppose, - 
he would have advised his majesty to have 
forfeited the affections of the whole people, 
for the sake of making an uncertain, and 
at best, but a trifling addition to the pub- 
lic, or civil-list revenue. a, 

_ Thus, Sir, if he had never been guilty’ 
of any other crime or oversight, for this 
project alone he deserves at least to be re- 
moved from his majesty’s counsels; and 


the resentment he shewed against those, 


who voted against this hisfavourite Scheme, 
is a proof, of what he now publicly avows, 
that he has made use of, that he will make 
use of, the favours.of the crown, for ob- 
taining a corrupt majority in both Houses 
What happened upon this 
occasion, is an evident demonstration, that 
he.has by such means already got, in a 
great measure, the nomination of the Six- 
teen Peers to represent the peerage of 
Scotland in the other House of Parliament. 
We may remember, that seven or eight of 
the sixteen, who .then sat in the other 
House, declared openly against thisScheme, 
and prevailed with most of their friends in 
this, to vote against it: what was the con- 
sequence? every one of them, though they. 
had great personal interest among the 


* See Vol. 9, p. 1. 
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- fore concluded with Spain. 
_vention itself relates to our Fureign Affairs, 
~ J shall not here enter into the merits of it: 
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peers of Scotland, were,atthenext election, 
excluded by this minister’s interest from 
being rechosen; and every one of them 
that enjoyed‘any post, during the pleasure 
of.the crown, had the honour to be dis- 
missed his majesty’s service; I say, the 


honour, because, in such a case, I -think: 
it is.the greatest honour the crown can: 
. | | the face of the Convention itself: so that 


bestow. ar fe 22 : : ; 
~ It would be endless, Sir, to recount 


_ every false step this minister has made in 


the conduct of our Domestic Affairs, and 


therefore I shall mention only one more, 


which is the seeming approbation he pro- 
cured, but two years ago, from parliament, 
of that, Convention, which he had just be- 
As the Con- 


I shall here consider only the method he 


_ took to oktain a seeming approbation of it 
from parliament, which was by the strong- 
. est asseverations, that the Spanish court 


was sensible of its having been in the 
wrong to this nation; that its agreeing to 
pay 200,000/..as he reckoned: it, to us in 
name of damages, was an acknowledgment 


of its having .been in the wrong; - and: 


that his Catholic majesty and his minis- 
ters were strongly and sincerely inclined 
to. do us justice, with regard to the 
future security of our. trade and naviga- 
tion in the American seas; from whence 
he concluded, that though we had not 
got all we might expect by the Conven- 


tion, which was but a preliminary trea-. 


ty, yet it was a good foundation to build 
on, and might probably, if the House 


agreed to the Address then moved for, 


produce a solid and lasting. peace ; where- 


as, if the Address should be disagreed to, 


the immediate consequence would be a 
war with Spain: oe 
I may-appeal,.Sir, almost to every gen- 


tleman who hears me, if this was not the 


strength of the argument in favour of that 
Address: I may appeal to many that voted 


. for it; if their depending upon the truth 


of these asseverations was not the only rea- 
son for their agreeing to so much as a seem- 
ing approbation of that infamous Conven- 
tion; but from the consequences, and like- 
wise from,the Papers, imperfect as they 
are, laid before us, it now appears, that 
there was not the. least ground for any of 
these agseverations. It appears, that Spain 
insisted upon having our navigation in the 
American seas regulated, that is -to say, 


they insisted it should not be free: that 


Spain insisted upon our South-Sea Com- 
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pany’s paying them a most unjust demand’ 
-of 68,000/. which reduced the sum they: 
were to pay us by: the, Convehtion, to 
27,000/. and this was not near the value of 
the ships they had before acknowledged to 


- 
a 


have been unjustly taken from us, and had - 


actually dispatched orders to the West 
Indies for their restitution, as appears upon 


their agreeing to pay this sum was far from 
being even a tacit acknowledgment of their 
having no right to stop and search our 
ships upon the high seas, and to seize and 
confiscate them, if they had any of those 
goods on. board, which the Spaniards are 
pleased to call contraband ; it was only an 


acknowledgment, that seme of our ships 


had been, even upon this footing, unjustly 
seized, which the Spanish court had ex- 
pressly acknowledged, long before the 
Convention was thought of: these, Sir, 
were the terms the Spaniards insisted on = 
and they farther insisted, as now plainly 
appears, that we should keep no squadron 
at Gibraltar or Port Mahon, notwithstand-- 
ing their being now.a part of the British 
dominions ; from whence they would, I 
suppose, have taken occasion in a short 
time to insist, against us at least, that they 
had a dominion over the Mediterranean, 
as well as the American seas, and that our 
ships should not sail in the former no more’ 
than in the latter, but by their leave, and: 
according to such directions, or if you 


please, regulations, as they should pre- , 


‘scribe. 7 

_ These, I say, Sir, were the terms of 
‘peace the Spaniards insisted on; unlesswe 
should agree to these hard and dishonour- 


| able terms, the Spanish court never shewed. 


the least inclination to live in peace with 


us, as appears from the whole tenor of our 


negociations previous to the Convention. 
Can we suppose that our prime and sole 
minister was ignorant of this? Can we 
suppose that he believed or imagined, that 
a safe and honourable peace could be con- 
cluded with Spain upon the footing of the: 


‘Convention, or upon any other footing, 


whilst they continued to insist upon such 
conditions? . What, then, can we think of 
the argument he made use of for obtaining 
from parliament a sort of approbation of 
his Convention? Must. not we conclude,’ 
that for this purpose he asserted what he 
knew to be false? And shall we suffer a 
man to sit, and to bear the chief sway in the 
counsels of our sovereign, who, in order 
.to impose a dishonourable treaty upon: 
his king and country, asserted in open 
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parlianrent what he knew to be absolutely. | 
false ? - 

I shall now beg leave, Six, to take notice 
of some of the most remarkahle errors, if 
not crimes, in our minister’s conduct, with 
regard to foreign affairs. Here, too, his 
administration began with a measure that 
could not but be disagreeable to the peo- 
ple, because it was dishonourable to the 
nation: jt began with a treaty of peace 
with Spain, by which we agreed to restore 
the ships we had taken from that nation in 
an open and just war ; and with a negocia- 
tion, I'shall not say an engagement, to re- 
store: Gibraltar and Port Mahon, without 
stipulating any thing for the advantage of 
this nation, or obtaining an explanation of 
those treaties, which even then had been 
misrepresented on the part of Spain. Soon 
alter this, he entered into that close friend- 
~ ship and correspendence with the court: of 
France, which, to the infinite disadvantage 
of this nation, has continued ever since, 
and which has now at last brought the ba- 
lance of power into the utmost danger, if 
not to inevitable ruin. But the most re- 
markable and the most pernicious of all his 
pernicious measures was, the conceit he 
took into his head in the year of 1725, that 
the house of Austria was grown too pow- 
_ erful, and ought therefore to be pulled 
down. ‘This conceit, whether his own, or 
of French original, made him infuse intohis 
Jate majesty those frightful notions of the 
dangerous but impracticable engagements, 
which the emperor and Spain had entered 
mto, by the treaty concluded between them 
at Vienna in that year; and this produced 
the treaty of Hanover, which loaded this 
nation with the expence of several useless 
squadrons, a great addition of useless 
regular troops, and which was the most 
useless of all, a great body of Hessian 
troops for several years, and large subsi- 
dies to foreign princes, whilst our allies. 
the French, who had certainly more to 
fear than we had, from that conjunction 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
neither put themselves to any expence, 
nor picked any quarrels either with Spain 
or the emperor; but pursued their trade in 
safety, during the time that our trade to 
Spain was entirely stopt, and our trade 
to every other part of the world inter- 
rupted by Spanish privateers, fitted out 
and manned by French subjects. 

I need not mention particularly. the seve- 
ral negociations, preliminaries, . pacifica- 
tions, conventions and treaties, which this 
treaty of Hanover gave birth to, for every 
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negociatioa we have carried on, and every- 
treaty we have coneluded. since that time,. 


‘may be said to proceed from that original ; 


and every one of them may justly be 
called -a' true copy of the Whee oe 


have been.a perfect series of blundera, and,: 


like a nest of pill boxes from Germany, 


seem to be enclosed in one another, with 
nothing but emptiness in any.of them ; fog. 
I defy any man to shew me one advantage 
this nation has reaped from any treaty we 
have negociated for 20 years past. Fromm 
the last treaty, indeed, I mean the Cone: 
vention, it may be said, we have reaped. 


‘some advantage, because it forced us into. 


a war, which is certainly more eligible 
than the destructive and dishonourable 
method of negociation we had for so mapy- 
years before been involved in; and this. 
war might have been attended with a real. 
advantage, if our minister had thought fit: 
to push it either with vigour of common: 
discretion; but in the prosecution of the 
war he has acted more weakly, or, mere 
wickedly, than he did in the time.of peace :: 
in time of peace, he made us become the- 
scoff of the nations around about us, by. 


the tediousness and perplexity of his nego- 
ciations: in time of war, he has made us: . 


an object of scorn to our enemies, and an 


‘object of pity to our friends, by the vast- 


ness of his preparations and the pusillani-. . 
mity of his actions. Our trade has been 
beth oppressed and neglected for the sake 
of fitting out mighty squadrons, and our ' 
squadrons have been sent eut, either with 
orders to do nothing, or without: materials 
proper for doing any thing.. By: this con- 
duct, Sir, our enemies have been: enriched. 


with our spoils, and our own people 


pressed with armies, which either should | 
not have been raised, or should have been. 
sent out to vindicate the honour of their: 
country. Shall we in this House sit-stll and | 
see the counsels of our sovereign directed! 
by a minister, who has thus, both in peace: 
and war, exposed our country to scorm 
and derision ? Pd 

I beg pardon, Sir, for taking up so 
much of your time; but the subject. 1s so- 
copious, that -it is difficul! to pick out thase: 
facts that are most proper to be mention; 
ed; and every part of his long administra- 
tion is full of such oppressive and danger-~ 


ous schemes, or such unaccountable 


blunders, that it is not easy for one who! 
has a true regard for his king and country, - 
to pass any of: them over in silence. 

have mentioned but afew.;. what I have- 
mentioned. will shevy,. that, the discontents- 


¢ 
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_ of the people.are far from being ground- 
less; but suppose they were, they would 


nevertheless be. a ‘sufficient foundation~for 
the address I am to. propose ; for. no.man, 
who has been so unfortunate as to incur 
the public hatred, ought to have any share 


in his majesty’s confidence or counsels. If 


his majesty were sensible of. it, I'am sure, 
he has such.a regard for the affections of 
his people, that he would not allow such a 
man to approach his person or palace; 
and as itis our duty to inform his majesty, 
how detestable this minister is to the ma- 
jority of his people, we ought to take the 
roper way for. giving our sovereign this 
information, which is, by addressing him 
to remove such a-mimmister from his coun- 
sels. i —_ — 
But farther, Sir, suppose this minister 


' had never been guilty of any crime, error, 


or oversight in his public conduct; sup- 
pose the people had all along been per- 
fectly pleased with his administration, yet 
the very length of it is, in a free country, 
sufficient cause for removing him. It is a 
most dangerous thing in a free govern- 
ment, to allow any man to continue too 
long in the possession of great power: 
most common-wealths have been overs 
turned by this very oversight ; and in this 


- country, we know how difficult it has often 


proved for our parliament to draw an old 
avourite from behind the throne, even 
when he has been guilty of the most 
heinous crimes. I wish this may not be 


- our case at present ; for though I shall not 


say, nor have I at present any occasion 
for shewing, that the favourite I am now 
complaining of has been guilty of heinous 


general suspicion against him, that this 
suspicion is justified by the present situa- 
tion of our affairs both at home and abroad, 
and that it is ridiculous to expect, that any 


' proper discovery should be made, as long 


as he is in possession of all the proofs, and 
has the distribution of all the penalties the 
crown can inflict, as well as of all the fa- 
vours. the crown can bestow. Remove him 
from. the king’s counsels and Spent 
remove him from those high offices: and 

wer he is now possessed of; if he has 


een guilty of any crimes, the proof may | 


then de come at, and the witnesses against 
him will not be afraid to appear: till you 
do this, it. is impossible to determine, 
whether he is. guilty or innocent; and, 


considering the. universal clamour against 


him, it is high time to reduce him to such 
& condition, as-that ke: may be brqught to 


a fair, an impartial, and a strict account. 


If he were conscious of his being entirely 


innocent, and had a due regard to the se- 
curity and gloty of his master and sove- 
reign, he would have chose to have put 


himself into this condition long before. 


this time: since he has not thought ft to 
do 80, it is our duty to endeavour to do it 
for him;. and therefore I shall conclude 
with moving, | oF | 

«‘ That an humble address be presented 


‘“ to his majesty, that he will be graciously 


“ pleased to remove the right hon. sir: 
‘“‘ Robert Walpole, knight of the most 
“ noble order of the garter, first commis- 
‘< sioner for executing the office ‘of trea- 


“ surer of the exchequer, chancellor and 


“‘ under-treasurer of the exchequer, and 
“one of his majesty’s most honourable 
“* privy council, from his majesty’s pre- 
“ sence and counsels for ever*.”? : | 
* Mr. Coxe has given the following Report 
of Mr. Sandys’ Speeeh from the Walpote 
Papers : | 


Substunce of Sandys’ Speech, 18th of February 
1741, on moving to remove sir Robert Wal- 
pole from the king’s presence and counsels ; 
taken by Henry Foz. 

‘‘ Mr. Sandys lamented the miserable cen- 
dition of the nation, engaged in a war, without 
any ally abroad, and under the pressure of an 
immense debt at home; said he would enquiré 
how we came into this situation, and.then make 


the proposal ‘which he had before acquainted 


See ‘state, he would first 
crimes, yet I will say, that there isavery | ¢ 


the House with his design of making upon that 
day. 
‘In inquiring how we came into this unhappy 
our foreign then 
our domestic affairs, and lastly the conduct 


-of the present war. As for the first, we had 


abandoned and lost our old and: natural. allys, 
and this by the treaty of Hanever ;. for though 


it was often said indeed*, that all the misfor- 


tunes of our foreign negociations were prima- 
rily owing to the treaty of Utrecht, yet he was 
of another opinion, and had the highest autho 
rity for saying that we had, since that time, 
and during this administration, been, with re~ 
spect to foreign powers, in a most desirable 
situation ; for such was the description of it, in 
the late king’s speech to his parliament in 1724, 


‘as. charmed every English ear: but this hap- 


4 


piness did not last long. The Vienna treaty 
was made in the beginning of the next year ;: 
and we, who might, by a very little dexterity, 
have duped France, who has duped us se often, 


* (N. B. He likewise mentioned the con- 
gress of Cambray, the sending back the In- 
fanta, and our refusing the mediation; but I 


took no pete of what he said on these subjects.) 


_— 


‘ 
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Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; as we have often been threatened 
_with some such motion.as this, I have for 
a long time expected it with impatience, 
because I imagined, they who thus threat- 


| instead of doing so, by the treaty of Hanover, 


slung ourselves into her arms; and. England’s 
affairs seem ever since to have been managed 
by a French interest. Fleets sent, one to the 
altick, another to the West Indies, to insult, 
and only to insult the czar and the king of 
Spain. The three pretended secret articles of 
the Vienna: treaty, which produced that of 
Hanover, were the setting up the Ostend com- 
pany, the takiug Gibraltar, and the placing the 
‘Pretender on the throne. But when Gibraltar 
was besieged, what assistance had we from 
France? He was inclined to believe no help 
was so much as demanded, because we knew 
none would be granted. Dunkirk repaired, 
was likewise an instance of their faith. Je then 
mentioned the preliminarys, and the act of the 
Pardo, and then the first complaint from the 
merchants of depredations, when the parlia- 
ment thought fit to recommend pacific mea- 
sures only. -‘Then followed the treaty of Se- 
ville, by which Spanish troops were to be in- 
troduced into Italy. Don Carlos went thither; 
but we gained nothing. Commissarys only 
‘were appointed: and when the parliament, in 
1732, addressed to know what progress they 
had made, his majesty’s answer was, that they 
were to meet in-four months ; but by the delays 
of: Spain, the conferences were not opened till 
1734, a proof of Spanish fidelity; yet we had 
introduced the Spanish troops according to our 
treaty with the emperpr and states general in 
1731. We then guaranty’d the pragmatic 
, sanction, and engaged to support the emperor 
in all bis dominions, but saw him lose Sicily 
and Naples, saw France get Lorrain, and the 
“power of the House of Austria, which bad been 
ridiculously magnified in order to vindicate the 
Hanover treaty, pulled down, and brought into 
its present low and miserable situation. 


‘6 That great man, admiral Vernon, saw this, 


‘ and advised against France in this House; for 
which reason it was contrived that he should 
not be of the next parliament; and he was like- 
wise denyed his rank. Then came the second 
complaint of depredations, and the year follow- 
ing the Convention; on which occasiun he 
repeated most of the objections made to that 
treaty, which he called one of those expedietits 
on which the minister seemed to live from year 
to year. When this was broke, the order was 
at first for. reprisals only, sir Robert W. being 
then at Houghton, and negociations, as be be- 
lieves, still going on; but soon after followed. 
the present war. 

. © As to domestic affairs, he began with stat- 
ing the national debt in 1716, then mentioned 
the debts of the army, which, computed at 
4.00,000/., came.out, by the ingenuity of the 


‘| ened -had' made some discoveries, which* 


the world had never been in the least ap-' 


prised of. I little expected they would 


have attempted to blacken the character 


of an hon. gentleman, who has served his“ 


country for many years, in many high 


commissioners appointed to state them, to be, 
two millions ; then the S. S. scheme, i which 


‘tov we followed-a French, with this difference, . 


that our S.S. did us harm and no good, and 
their Mississippi paid their debts; he then 
stated the debts and sinking fund in 1727, and 
said that the national debt was exactly the same 


‘now asit was then, although the sinking fund 


had since that time produced no less than 15 


millions, spent in Spithead expeditions and | 


Hide-park reviews. Thea le came to the en- 
trance into and conduct of the present war.. 
Vernon, a country gentleman, was the only 
man who could be found fit and willing to be 
sent to the West Indies, but yet. was not per- 
fectly restored to his rank, as he now hoped he 
would be. He went, satisfyed with fair pro- 
mises of being supported and supplyed, and 
sailed from Plymouth on the 3d of Augtst 
1739, with letters of reprisal only, for the war. 
was not declared till October. i September, 
some bomb vessells had.been sent after him, but 
no provisions or stores. Qn the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, those bomb vessels arrived at Jamaica. 
Ono March the 18th he writes for more supplys. 
His letters on the table shew’d how ill he was 


‘supplyed, and likewise bis-opinion of’ what he: - 


might bave done, had he had more of those 
land forces which were deny’d him, though Mr. 
Sandys knew no use they were of at home but 
to oppress the people. America was the only ° 
place to.act on the offensive in. eg 

‘¢ He then mentioned Haddock, and that 
there were complaints for want of supplys. 
there too; he spoke of the escape of the Cadiz 
and the Ferrul squadrons ; he commended 
Haddock’s care in furnishing: the trade with 
convoys, but complained’ much of the want 
of them from hence, and of cruizers in the 
channel.. . 

‘s These things being thuss, he would name 
the author of them ; for though he had consi- 


dered the difficultys and envy of personal at-_ 


tacks, yet he should obey the voice of the peo- 
le, and act, he said, like an honest man, and 
like an Englishman, in making this motion (be 


himself a private man, protected only for his’ 


innocence) against one, armed with all power 


and authority, who usurped a regal power, and» 


bad aimed at and possessed himself of a place 
of Frenck extraction, the place of sole minister, 
for such he was acknowledged to be by all the. 
world, and Would take it ill to have it disputed . 
upon any other occasion. If parliament had 
given a sanction to some of the acts he had 


mentioned, lord Oxford had, notwithstanding” 
such sanction, been accused by that gentleman. - 
Parliaments were not:infallible ; : but, like other 
courts, upon finding they had been, led by false. 
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offices, and in three several reigns, and 
always, in my. opinion, with great wisdoni 
say, I little expected to 
find any attempt made to blacken such a 
gentleman’s character, upon bare sur- 
mises and general arguments, which have 
been all fully answered, again and again, 
both within 2 Hes and without; and I must 
say, I em very much surprised to find this 
attempt made by gentlemen, who have 


never been suspected of being enemies to 


our present happy establishment. If the 
nation had now again been so unfortunate, 
as to have a majority of this House con- 
sisting of such as were secret enemies to 
the Protestant succession, 1 should not 
have wondered to find this_gentleman’s 
character. attacked, as it has been once’ 
before by such men: I should not have 
wondered to have heard a motion made 


- for removing him from his majesty’s coun- 


sels and presence, for this very reason, 
because he has shewn, that he deserves to 
be there; but I am surprised to hear such. 
4 motion made by those, who have always 
professed, and I believe sincerely professed, 
themselves friends to our happy constitu- 
tion, and to that upon which it depends, 
our present happy establishment ; because 
such a moticn upon such a’'slender founda- 


tion I take to be inconsistent with both. - 


. I shall grant, Sir, that this House may 
address the king to remove any one of his 
servants: I shall grant, we have precedents 
for such an Address: but I will say, the 
precedents are very few, and I believe, no 


one upon our Journals for removing a. 


minister, who was not accused of some- 
thing that was acknowledged to be a 
crime. Is this the case at present? Has 
the hon. gentleman who made you the 
motion, mentioned any one particular 
fact that is acknowledged to be a crime? 
He says, the gentleman he desires to be 
removed, is an unpopular minister: that 


he has incurred the hatred of the people 


in general: and that no man ought to be 


informations, might alter their opinions. But 
why. must all these things be imparted to one 
man? Because he was known to have taken 
evry thing, ev’ry branch of government into 
his own hands. For his part, he had received 
personal civilitys from him, and had no private 
cause to wish him ill; but he cduld not but 
think it necessary for the welfare of this coun- 
try, that he should no longer continue in his 
majesty’s counsels who had bewildered himself 
in treatys, and broke his word with . ev’ry 
court in Europe; he therefore moved that an 


humble addregs, &¢.”- 
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continued in his majesty’s counsels or pre« 
sence, who has had the misfortune to-do 
so. This argument, Sir, has, I think, the 
misfortune to labour under two imperfec- . 
tions, The premises-I must look on, as a 
sort of begging the question ; and the con- 
clusion is not, I think, deducible from tha 
premises. The hon. gentleman, whose 
conduct is the subject of this debate, may 
not, perhaps, be the minion of the mob, 
which no minister ever can, who pursues, 
wisely, steadily, and invariably, the true 
interest of his- country; especially if he 
continues for a great number of years to 
haved principal share inthe administration: 
the populace in all countries love to be 
diverted with changes, and astonished with — 
extraordinary events ; and therefore they: 
are apt tc grow weary of a minister who 
continues long in place, and does not, with 
or without reason, involve his country in 
war, which is the: only method by which 
he can entertain them with: wonderful 
events. But that this gentleman has in- 
curred the hatred of. the better sort of 
people in general, I believe, will appear to 
be a mistake, by the fate of this: v 
motion; for as the members of this House 
are their representatives, I shall always 
judge of their sentiments by. what appears 
to be the sentiments of the majority of 


this assembly: a 


s 


_ However, suppose, Sir, it- wére indu- 
bitably true, that this minister had incurred 
the displeasure of the majority of all ranks 
of people, I do not think this a good reason 
for branding his character with such a 
stigma, as an . Address of this House to 
remove him from his majesty’s counsels 
and presence for ever. A famous poet, 
who shewed himself ‘a good politician, as 
well as an excellent judge of mankind, 
has, in talking of a virtuous man, laid this 
down asa maxim ; : | 

«+ Non sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis auree.”’ : 
The people, even those of the better sort, — 
are but very bad judges of a man’s virtue 
or wisdom, and they are much worse judges 
of a minister’s conduct in political affairs ; 


for in order to judge rightly of this, we must 


have a thorough knowledge, not only of 
the interests and circumstances of our 
country, but of the circumstances, interests, 
and views -of all the foreign courts we have 
any thing to do with ; and in order to know - 
the views of. foreign courts, we must be 
perfectly acquainted with the characters 
of those who bear the principal sway at 


each. _Can we suppose apy man of in- 
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ferior rank to have such a knowledge? it 
is a knowledge, Sir, that can be acquired 
by none but those of high rank, or such 
as have been in some eminent station; 
_ and therefore we are not to condemo the 
conduct of a minister, for no other reason 
but because it is complained of by the 
majority of the people, nor ought such a 
general complaint to be admitted as a 
90d reason for removing him from the 
Fing’s councils or presence. Among the 
many other perfections of out constitution, 
this is one, and none of the least, that the 
common-wealth is not to be deprived of 
the service or advice of a wise and faithful 
magistrate or minister, for no other reason, 
"but because a general, but groundless 
clamour has been raised against some parts 
' of his conduct; therefore, whatever cla- 
mours may have been raised against some 
parts of his conduct, they ought not of 
themselves to be of any weight in this 
debate, even though it were proved, that 
the hon. gentleman, now desired to be re- 
moved, had all along had not only the 
‘ chief, but the sole direction of all ur 
public affairs, which has not been attempted 
to be proved, though I confess, it has been 
strongly asserted; but if I should take 
upon me to assert the contrary, 1 must 
think I have an equal title to be believed, 
because, considering how long, and in 
what stations I have served his majesty, 
my knowledge of the’fact must be at least 
as well founded, and I hope, my veracity 
is equally to be depended on. 
The grounds of the clamours and com- 
’ plaints, either within doors or without, are 
_ therefore to be strictly examined, because 
they are the only arguments that can have 
any weight in this debate; and as there 
has been nothing new advanced upon this 
_ head, whatever pleasure gentlemen may 
take in repeating the objections that were 
made, at the respective and only proper 
times, to the several steps of our public 
conduct now complained of, I hope, 
Sir, they will pardon me, if I do not 
up your time with repeating the 
answers then made to them, which were 
‘go satisfactory that‘ all the measures 
now complained of, except, I think, but 
‘one, met with the approbation of one or 
both Houses of Parliament, or with the 
final approbation of either ; but, so far 
_ 98 it proceeded, it met with the approba- 
_ tion of this House, and it was not dropt be- 
cause it was bad in itself, but because of the 
spirit that had been raised against it without 


doors. In all countries there are certain | 


| prejudices which siege dase absolute power 


can get the better of. In this reer A 
a general excise has been made suc 
a bugbear, that the people are frightened 


at every thing which has but the least re-- 


semblance of it; and .this was the case 


with regard to the new method ‘then pro- 


posed for raising the duties upon wine and 
tobacco, which might as well have been 


called a general massacre as a general ex- 
‘cise. A pence excise, Sir, is when a 


duty is laid upon every thing a man can eat, 
drink, or consume; and that duty raised 
not upon theimporter and manufacturer, but 
upon the retailer and consumer. This in- 
deed would be a terrible grievance: but 
was there any thing like this in the Excise 
Scheme? At that time there were, and 
arestill, heavy duties upon wines and tobac- 
co: these duties had before beer raised b 

way of custom upon the importation, which 


had occasioned great frauds and abuses; | 


therefore, to prevent these frauds, ahd to 
encourage the fair trader, it was proposed to 
raise them, for the future, not upon the con- 
sumer, for this would havelooked something 
like a general excise, but upon the retailers, 
and upon them only. This, I still think, 
Sir, was neither a bad, nor an oppressive, 
nor a dangerous scheme; but if, upon a 
more mature deliberation, it had appeared 
to be so, the honourable gentleman, whe 


at first patronised it, is not to be condemn- 
ed, because as soon as he saw that the 


people thought it so, though he perhaps 
thought otherwise, yet he freely gave it 
up. : Ministers, Sir, are not infallible: No 
good minister will pretend to be so; and 
therefore, the most we can expect is, that 
they should alter their conduct as soon as 
they discover their error. One of the 
wisest and greatest sovereigns we ever had, 
though advised by a very good and able 
minister, fell into an error: I mean the 
Case of Monopolies, in queen Elizabeth’s 


‘time; but as soon as she discovered it, she 
corrected it, and upon that occasion made 
sucha speech, by way. of answer to the 


Address of this House, as ought to be 
hung up in the cabinet of every sovereign 
prince.* The parliament was so far from 
condemning the minister, for his having 
advised these Monopolies, that this House 
sent a soleran deputation tothank the queen 
for revoking her patents, in answer te 
which she made the speech I have men- 
tioned. Therefore, supposing the Excise 
Scheme to have been a ‘very bad ome, we 
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have no reason to blame any minister for it ; 
because it was given up as soon as it was 
found to be disagreeable tothe people. _ 
-' As tothe methods that were taken in 
the year 1721, for restoring public credit, 
and for punishing those who had brought it 
tothe very brink of destruction, they were 
zo much approved of at that time, both 
within doors and without, that I am sur- 

rised to hear them now complained of. 
‘The public credit was in a short time ef- 
fectually and amazingly restored,: and the 
guilty were condignly punished, without 
either severity or partiality; and by re- 
ducing the interest payable to the pro- 
prietors of the South Sea Stock, as it was 
then augmented and ‘established, a most 
extraordinary advantage has accrued to the 
public. These facts are so notorious, and 
the arguments in favour of what was done 
at that time, are so recent in every man’s 
memory, that I should not trouble you 
with proofs of the former, or a repeti- 
tion of thelatter. And for the same rea- 
son, I think it unnecessary to trouble you 
with a re-justification of the Hanover 
treaty, or any of the measures consequent 
thereupon. 
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But as to the complaint relat- . 
ing to the Convention, and the arguments | 


made use of in favour of the address pro- 


posed, when that treaty was under the 
consideration of this House, as it is some- 


thing new, I shall beg leave to make some _ 


few remarks upon it. 

In the first place, I must observe, Sir, 
that those who make this complaint seem 
to have forgot the station in which the ho- 
mnourable gentleman, whose character is 
now attacked, has always served his ma- 
jesty. Even suppose he were, as they re- 
present him, the chief and sole minister, it 
would be impossible for him to govern and 
direct all our foreign negociations, as well 
as all the affairs of the treasury. He must 
leave the management of our foreign af- 
fairs to others, and must take his informa- 
tion, as to facts, from those that are en- 
trusted with the management of them; 
therefore, when he is to talk of them in 
this House, or any where else, he may be 
imposed on as well as others; and con- 
sequently, suppose he had said in this 
House, that his Catholic majesty, was in- 
clined to live in peace with this nation, or 
that the Spanish court seemed willing to 
agree to reasonable terms for securing our 
trade and navigation in the American seas, 
when in fact it appeared to be otherwise, 
we are not from thence to conclude po- 


sitively, that he affirmed what he knew to 
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bé false: it would be more charitable, and 
1 am sure, more consonant to his character 
to suppose, that he had. himself been im- 
posed on, and that he had given more credit 
to our negociators, for he was himself none 
of them, than they deserved. _ 
But, Sir, I am still of opinion, that the 
facts were not otherwise. Iam convinced 
his catholic majesty himself was inclined 
to live in. peace with this nation; and I 
am convinced the court of Spain would 
have given us security for the freedom of 
our trade and navigation in the American 
seas, if any method could have been con- 
trived for preventing the illicit trade car- 
ried on with their settlements in: America. 
This a little time might probably have pro- 


duced, if the people here could have been ' 


prevailed on to have had patience; and in 
that case, the Convention would have proved 
a good foundation for a solid and lasting 


peace; but nothing would satisfy the peo- | 


ple here, but immediate satisfaction and 
security, or animmediate war. We know 
who they were that instigated the people 
to be so peremptory in their demands; 
and I shall not scruple to own it as my 
opinion, that, by the violent spirit stirred 
up among our people here at home, our 
ministers, of whom the gentleman now 
complained of is but one, were, irl some 
measure, forced into measures ‘that have 
since forced the nation into a war. 


Gentlemen may say what they please 


of the sum of money agreed by Spain to 
be paid to us, for the damages we sus-~ 
tained by the depredations ; - but, Sir, I 
will now again affirm, that they agreed to 
pay us 200,000/. and would have imme- 
diately given orders for the payment of it 
upon their governors in the West-Indies ; 
but we know the tediousness of these pay- 
ments, therefore we insisted upon having 
it in ready money, and upon that con- 
dition we agreed, I think, wisely agreed, 
to allow 45,000/. for prompt payment, 


~ 


which reduced the 200,000/. to 155,000. - 


and out of this it was both reasonable and 
just, to allow them to deduct what was due 
to them, on account of the ships agreed 
to be restored to them by the treaty in 
1721, amounting to 60,000/. which reduced 
what they had agreed to pay to us on ac 
count of damages to 95,0001. 

Thus, Sir, it appears, that they had ac- 
tually allowed us 200,000/. in lieu of 
damages. This was a great deal above the 
value of all the ships they had ever be- 
fore acknowledged to have been unjustly 
seizedortaken fromus; and therefore, their 
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agreeing to pay us this sum, wasatacit ac- 
knowledgment of their having been in the 
wrong; and without any regard to what 
was due to them from our South Sea Com- 
pany, the balance as I have stated it, and 
as it was stated by the Convention, would 
I beliéve, have been paid to us at the time 

ointed, if we had recalled our squadron 
from Gibraltar ; but, considering the vio- 


Jent spirit that prevailed here at home, our. 


mihjsters could not venture to do so, for 
fear of having our domestic tranquillity 
disturbed by some furious, popular com- 
motion; and the court of Spain looking 
upon the continuance of our squadron at 
Gibraltar as an insult upon their crown 
and kingdom, refused to pay the 95,000/. 
stipulated by the Convention. That they 
had no right to look upon our keeping a 
squadron at Gibraltar as an insult, is cer- 
tainly true; for as it is now the property 
of Great Britain, we may always keep a 
squadron there if we please; but as we 
had never before done so, as we had 
+ never sent or- kept a squadron there, un- 
less when we had a dispute with some of 
the neighbouring pawers, and as we had 
then no dispute with any neighbouring 
power, except Spain, it was naturally to be 
supposed, I believe all Europe did suppose, 
that we nett our squadron there, with a 
design to oblige the Spaniards to perform 
punctually what they had promised by the 
Corivention ; and in this light it must be 
admitted, that the court of Spain had some 
reason to look upon it as an insult; for, 
though I should be very ready to do aman 
justice, I should not like to have him stand 
-with his cane over my head till I did it: 
I should certainly disdain to do him jus- 
tice, as long as he stood in that posture. 
From hence we may. see, Sir, that the 
‘arguments made use of in favour of the 
Address proposed, when we had the Con- 
vention under our consideration, can be no 
objection to the character of the hon. gen- 
tleman attacked by this motion; and as to 
our conduct of the war, it is, I am sure, 
what he has nothing to do with, any other 
way than as being one of his majesty’s 
council; so that whatever can be said 
against our conduct of the war, must mili- 
tate against every member of his majesty’s 
privy council as much as against him.. But 
the chief, and, indeed, the only proper 
‘charge that has been made against him is, 
his having endeavoured to obtain a corrupt 
influence over a majority in both Houses of 


Parliament; for that he has already ob- 
tained such an influence, will hot, I hope, 


be expres affirmed, however strong}y it 


may be insinuated. This.is, indeed, a 
heavy charge; but surely gentlemen do 
not expect we should take this upon their 
tpse dizit. It is a fact which, if true, may 
certainly be proved: let any one member 
of this House'rise up, let any one who has 
been a member come, and say, that the 
person now accused ever desired him, or 
tempted him either by threats or promises 
to vote against his conscience in parlia- 
ment; and we shall then have it in our 
power to consider the weight of the evi- 
dence offered; but surely we ought not to 
condemn a man upon a general charge un- 
supported by any proof. 


he gentlemen, it is true, Sir, who have 


brought this charge, have offered two 
things in support. of. it, which require an 
immediate consideration. The one is, a 
sort of presumptive proof, and the other, a 
pretended confession. I shall beg leave to 
examine both; and first, as to the pre- 
sumptive proof, they say that several per- 
sons, and some of high rank, have been 
turned out of every office and employment 
they held at the pleasure of the crown, for- 
no other apparent reason, but because they 
or their friends opposed this minister’s mea- 
sures in parliament. Here, Sir, I must ob=- 
serve, thatthe king has, by our constitution, 
an unlimited prerogative to employ what 
servants or officers he pleases in the execu- 
tive part of our government, and may employ 
or displace whom he pleases without ask- 
ing the advice of any minister ; and there- 
fore, the exercise of this power can never 
be charged to the account of any minister. 
I shall grant, that the turning a gentleman 
out of his post in the service of the crown, 
for voting according to conscience in par- 
liament, or for opposing any court measure 
he could not approve of, would be a very 
wrong and a dangerous exercise of his pre- 
rogative; but at the same time I must take 
notice, that an Sppenee in parliament 
may be such, as will afford a just and legal 
reason for turning the opposer out of the 
service of the crown: when it is indis- 
creetly and indecently carried on, or when 
the opposition proceeds not from honour 
or conscience, but from mere, resentment, 
because the gentleman has met with a de- 
nial in some suit, which his majesty did 
not think fit to grant. - In either of these 
cases, even a man’s behaving or. voting in 
parliament, will be a good reason for dis- 
missing him the service of the crown. Be- 


sides these, a gentleman may be guilty of- 


several sorts of offences no way relating to 


\ 
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his behaviour in parlrament, which highly 
deserve a dismission from the king’s ser- 
vice; and though his majesty inflicts the 
punishment, he may, from his natural ten- 
derness, and in pure charity to the offender, 
be prevailed on not to publish or declare 
the offence. Therefore, when a member 
of parliament is dismissed the service of 
the crown, though his majesty does not 
think fit to declare the offence, .it is a, 
breach of charity .in us, and a failure in 
duty to our sovereign, to suppose; that his 
majesty. dismissed him for no other reason, 
but-for pursuing the dictates of his honour 
and conscience in parliament. = = = == 
- Now, Sir, with regard to the pretended 
eonfession or declaration, which has been 
represented as such a heinuus crime. Sup- 
pose the hon. gentleman had made use of 
the very words that have been mentioned, 
we. ought not surely. to take them in a 
wrong sense, if they will bear a good one; 
and therefore we ought to suppose, that 
- he meant, by opposing a minister’s mea- 
sures in parliament, not an opposition that 
proceeded from a conviction of their being 
wrong, but an opposition that proceeded 
from mere resentment, from a factious spi- 
rit, or from a secret design to compel the 
king to comply with some unreasonable re- 
quest; and in either of these cases, I will 
join with the hon. gentleman in saying, 
that he would be.a pitiful fellow of a mi- 
nister, if he did not advise the king to dis- 
miss from his service, a man who made 
such an unworthy use of his seat in either 
House of Parliament. - 
+ I have tow, I think, shewn, Sir, that no 
' particular crime has been so much as al- 
feged, much less proved, against the gen- 


tleman whose character is proposed to be 


stigmatized by an address of this House; 
that no material objection has been made 
against any part.of his conduct, but what 
has been before answered to the satisfac- 
tion of the nation, as well as of this House; 
and I hope I have fully answered every 
thing new, that has been started in this de- 
bate; therefore I must think, that oar 
agreeing to this motion would be a most 
signal breach of our: constitution, and a 
most dangerous encroachment upon the 
prerogative of the crown. We know, Sir, 
what a ferment was raised in the nation in 
@ late reign, by a proceeding of this sort ; 
we know how it was then declared, “ That 
addressing the king to displace his friends 
upon bare surmises, before the legal trial, 
er any article proved, is illegal, and -in- 


verting the law, by making execution go 


\ 
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into the same error, lest it should produce 
the same effects. 7 et. “ty, 

Before I conclude, Sir, I must take no- 
tice of the argument drawn from the length 


of time this gentleman has had a share in 


the administration: if the form of our go- 
vernment were altogether republican, there 
might be some weight in this argument;- 
but this is another advantage of our happy 
constitution, fhat an able, a good and wise 
minister or magistrate may be continued 
in the service of his country, for his whole 
life, without any danger to ourconstitution, 
because the attachment of the people to— 
their king and royal family, will always 
prevent any bad effects from his ambition 25 
and the controul of a master or sovereign, 
as well as of two Houses of Parliament, will 
always prevent his being guilty of very . 
enormous practices; or will at all times, 
even when he is in the zenith of hispower, 
be able to discover and punish them, if he 


should: so that there is as little in this ar- 


gument, as in any other that has been ad- 
vanced in favour of this motion; and 
therefore I shall give my negative to the 
question. — | : 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; before this motion was made, I ex- 
pected, and I find I am not disappointed, 
that endeavours would be used to persuade — 
the House, that we ought not to address 
for removing a minister, unless we have 
such proofs against him, as may be a suffi- 
cient ground for impeaching him. This 
seems tobe the scope of the argument made 
use of by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, and if this were to be admitted, there 
never could be any such thing as an Ad- 
dress to remove a minister ; for if a minis- 
ter has been guilty of crimes, and if any 
member of this House should have infor- 
mation thereof, and sufficient evidence for 
supporting the charge, he. ought not to 
move.for an Address to remove such a mi- 


-nister; it would be his duty to lay his in- 


formation fully before the House, and to 
conclude with a_motion for impeaching 
him, either of high treason, or of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, according to the 
nature of the charge. The most weak, the 
most continued series of blundering con- 
duct, could never be admitted as a founda- 
tion for addressing our sovereign to re- 
move him; and thus, if he continued in 
the favour of his prince, which is not at all 
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impossible, he might go on blundering, till 
he had blundered himaself, his king, and 
his country into irretrievable perdition. 

I shall grant, Sir, that this House has 

seldom proceeded to address for the re- 
’ moval of a.minister, unless he was sus- 
pected of something that was acknow- 
ledged to be criminal, but this did not pro- 
ceed from its’ being necessary to allege 
something criminal as a foundation for 
such an Address, but because weak minis- 
ters are generally wicked as well as weak : 
by their weakness they run themselves into 


measures which they find theycannot justify, | 


and for which they ought to be removed, 
and then to prevent their removal, they 
lead themselves into measures for which 
‘they ought to be punished. ‘This is the 
true reason why such addresses have ge- 
nerally been founded upon the suspicion of 
wickedness as well as weakness; because 
when there were two reasons for removing 
a minister from the king’s counsels, the 
House was certainly in the right to insist 
upon both. But let it be weakness, or let 
it be wickedness, for which a minister is 
to be removed, will any gentleman say, 
that it is necessary to mention particular 
facts, and that we ought. to have a proof of 
these facts, before we can address for the 
removal of a minister? The hon. gentle- 
man talks of bare surmises and general ar- 
guments, as if they could not afford the 
least ground for such an Address. Sir, 
they not only afford some ground, but they 
are the only ground upon which such an 
address can be founded; because when 
there is any thing farther than a bare sur- 
mise, we ought, as I have said, to go far- 
ther than a bare address. 

But by such an Address, it seems, we are 
to blacken the character of an hon. gen- 
tleman who has served his country for 
many years, and during several reigns, 
with great wisdom and integrity. It is a 
great misfortune, Sir, to those who have 
s0 high an opinion of his wisdom and in- 
tegrity, that the general voice of their 
country is against them, and that the si- 
tuation of affairs both at home and abroad, 
seems to be a demonstrative proof against 
_ them; but let the hon. gentleman’s cha- 

racter for wisdom and integrity be ever so 
great, it cannot be blackened by the ad- 
dress of this House, because a man’s 
character does not depend upon what a 
court of justice does or refuses to do 
against him, but upon the opinion the 
world has of what a court of justice 
ought to do. Should we address’ the 
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king to remove one that is generally sup< , 
posed to be an upright and wise minis- 
ter, would that address blacken his cha- 
racter? No, Sir, it would only blast our 
own. Should we refuse to address the 
king to remove onewhoisgenerally thought 
to be a weak and wicked minister, would 


‘that refusal brighten his character? No, 


Sir, but it would blacken the character of 
this House in the eyes of all those who had 
such an opinion of him. . 

I hope gentlemen will consider this, and 
if they do, I am sure, they must reflect 
more seriously upon the constitution of 
this House than they seem to do, when © 
they say, that the sentiments of the majo-~ 
rity of the better sort of people in the nae 
tion, afe to be judged of from what appears | 
to be the sentiments of the majority of this 
House. It is well known, Sir, how un- 
equally the nation is represented in this 
House. I believe it willbe allowed, that 
the cities of London and Westminster, the 
borough of Southwark, and the hep of 
Middlesex, contain at least one fifth of the 
people of the whole nation, yet they have 
but ten representatives in this House, 
which makes not quite a 55th part of the 
number of members in this assembly ; and, 
what is very remarkable, I believe it will 
appear, whatever may be the fate of this 
motion, that of these ten, there will be 


eight upon the affirmative side of the ques- 


tion. If we consider our counties and great 
cities, and compare them with our little 
boroughs, the disproportion will be found 
almost as great, which shews, that we ought 
not to judge of the sentiments of the better 
sort of people, from what appears to be the 
sentiments of the majority of this House; 
and if we consider, that several gentlemen 
of this House take upon them to vote,m . 
many questions, against the declared sen 
timents of their constituents, the fallacious- 
ness of this way of judging will appear still 
more apparent. Therefore, I would not 
have gentlemen plume themselves too 
much in a majority of this House, or con- 
clude from thence, that. they have & majo- 
rity of the better sort of cop upon their 
side of the question ; for if the members of 
this House are to be supposed to speak the 
sentiments of their coastituents, and if we 
consider the places, and -not the persons, 
that vote upon each side of the question, 
it will appear, that the sentimeats of the 
majority of the better sort of people are 
often very different from what appéars to 
s the sentitionts of the majority of this 

ouse. gi oe. a ee. ae 
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If we judge by this rule, Sir, which is 
the only proper way of judging, we shall 
find, that this minister’s conduct, almost 


in every remarkable step, with regard both | 


to foreign and domestic affairs, has been 
disapproved of by a great majority of the 
better sort of people in the nation, though 
not bya majority of this House; and I am 
aure, no man who knows any thing of what 
pees without doors, will pretend to deny 


is being complained of, and even ‘ex- 


claimed against by a great majority of the 
people. In‘ former times, Sir, ‘ Vox po- 
puli est Vox Dei,’ was held to be a maxim 
among all those who called themselves 


Whigs ; and even ministers themselves, of 


whatever denomination, were obliged to 
shew a great regard to it; but since we 


have fallen into the custom of keeping up | 
numerous standing-armies, this maxim has | 
been despised by our ministers, even by | 
those ministers that called themselves | 
Whigs, and the populace, or what minis- | 
ters and their friends call the mob, has | 


been held in contempt, as if it were possi- 
ble ta suppose, that the populace, or 
meaner sort, can be generally discontented, 
when the better sort are generally pleased 
. with the conduct of ‘our public affairs. 
The populace m all countries are the ser- 
vants, and, unless when agitated:by some 
flash of enthusiastical madness, speak the 
sentiments of the better sort. The latter, 
as they have something to lose beside their 
lives, may not, perhaps, be so ready to 
break out, or to fall into outrageous mea- 
sures against an established government, 
but, except in the case I have mentioned, 
the meaner sort, or the mob, never become 


7 outrageous, unless they are spirited up by 


the discontents and secret grumblings of 
their masters. A wise and a good minis- 
ter will always, therefore,azn at popularity, 
even amongst the meanest sort of people, 
because from them he may most certamly 
_ Jearn his teal character among those of the 
better sort. The former have nothing to 
hope for by flattering him, and much less 
to fear than their masters, from uttering 
_ those complaints openly and freely, which 

are in a secret or indirect manner, instilled 
into them by those that give them bread. 

The eae I shall grant, Sir, are in all 
eountries fond of changes of ministers or 
_ magistrates. In free countries they are 

fond of them, because such changes. are 
necessary for the security and preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people ; 
and in absolute governments, as ministers 
ind magistrates ave generally oppressive, 
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the people have reagon te be fond of an 
change. This fondness is therefore in 
countries founded upon solid redsons, and 
accordingly we find, that people of all 
ranks and degrees, except ministers, and 
their creatures, are equally fond of such 
changes ; but to say, that the people ofany 
degree, in a country that subsists by trade 
and industry, delight in war, is, I think, a 
very great mistake, If we examine the 
histories of our own country, we shall find 
that the nation has been led into unneces- 
sary and: destructive ware by the whims of 
a court, and thatby the same sort of whims, 
we have sometimes remained at peace, 
when we ought to have declared war ; but 


ot . 


we shall never find, that the people in ge- — 


neral were for entering into an unnecessary 
war, or for our continuing in peace when 
it appeared necessary to declare war. In 
king James Ist’s time, it was certainly the 
interest of this nation, and would have re- 


dounded very much to our honour, to have _ 


supported the protestant interest in Ger- | 


many, by entering heartily into that wars 
but we had at that time such a pacific court 
that neither the honour nor interest 
this nation, nor the safety of the protestant 


religion, could prevail with our court to | 


declare war, or to give the protestants any 
effectual assistance. . What did the people 
do upon that occasion? did not they de- 
clare almost unanimously for war? did 
not they exclaim against the then ministers, 
for allowmg the Palatine family to be 
ruined, and the protestant religion extir- 
pated both in the Palatinate and in Bohe- 
mia. In king Charles 2d’s time, we were 
mvolved by our court in two wars against 


the Dutch: 1 believe, no man will now say, | 


they were necessary : I believe it will now 
be admitted, that both were contrary to 
the true interest of this nation, and destruc- 
tive to the balance of power in Europe: 
accordingly, the people declared agamst 
both. And lastly, Sir, I believe, we all 
remember, how generally the people de« 
clared for a war with Spain, long before 
eur minister could be prevailed on, either 
by the insults of Spain, or the complaints 
of our own people, to declare war against 
that nation. The event has shewn, that 
the people were in the right. What had 
been often foretold in this House, at last 
appeared to be true, that without @ war it 
would be impossible to obtain either satis- 


‘faction or security from the Spaniards ; 


and surely it must now be allowed, that if 
we had begun this war eight years ago, 
when the emperor was attacked by the 
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Spaniards in Italy, it would have been 
greatly to our honour, as well as advantage, 
and might have prevented the present 
melancholy posture of affairs in Europe. 
Thus, Sir, if we examine our own his- 
tories, we shall find that at all times, when 
‘our ministers‘and peone have differed in 
opinion with regard to war or peace, the 
. people have generally been in the right; 
‘and for this it is easy to assign a reason, 
because the people can be directed in their 
‘judgment by nothing but the general in- 
terest, whereas ministers are. too often 
directed by particular interest of their own, 
or by the particular interest, perhaps the 
particular whim of their sovereign, in com- 
plying with which, ministers are apt to be 
extremely complaisant, for the sake of 
continuing themselves in power, especially 
when Laat think, they can by corruption, 
or any other method, prevent their being 
called to an account in parliament. 

From hence, Sir, we may see, that the 
unpopularity of our minister does not pro- 
ceed from an unreasonable fondness in our 
people for war, or from any childish desire 
of being astonished with extraordinary 
events, but from their having judged 
better, and more disinterestedly, of the 

circumstances of our foreign affairs, and 
the true ‘interest of their country; and if 
he has incurred the displeasure of all 
ranks of people, upon this or any other 


account, his character is already branded: 


it' cannot be farther branded by an address 
of this House to remove him: on the con- 
trary it may by that means be vindicated ; 
because after his removal, and not till then, 
a strict and impartial enquiry may. be 
_ made into his conduct, and by that en- 


quiry his character may be cleared of those. 


suspicions that now lie so heavy upon it. 
This, I say, may be the consequence of 
the Address proposed, and then he. may 
again be employed by his majesty; but 
whilst he labours under a general suspicion 
of weakness or wickedness, will any one 
say, he is fit for being in his majesty’s 
counsels, and far less for being his ma- 
jesty’s sole adviser? Let the people be 
never so bad judges of a man’s virtue or 
wisdom: let the clamours against the mi- 
nister’s conduct be never so groundless, 
can his majesty expectany confidence from 
his parliament, while his counsels are di- 
rected by a minister against whom there 
is a general suspicion and clamour. 

Surely, Sir, if there be any connexion 
between the sentiments of the majority of 
this assembly, and the-sentiments of the 
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people: if we are to judge of the senti- 
ments of the people, by what appears to 
be the sentiments of the majority of. this 
assembly, we may on the other hand, 
judge of what will be the. sentiments of 
the majority of next parliament, from what 
are the present sentiments of the people ; 
and if the majority of next parliament 


‘should consist of such as have the same 


opinion of this minister as. the people ge- 
nerally have, can his majesty expect any 
confidence from such a parliament? Can 
it be expected that they will trust the go- 
vernment of their country to a man, who, 
they think, will ruin it by his weakness, or 
betray it by his wickedness? Sir, the 
chusing of a new parliament, whilst such 
a minister is, or is supposed to be the sole 
director of our counsels, must necessarily 
be of the most: dangerous consequence, 
either to our happy constitution, or to our 
present happyestablishment. If the people 
are left to their free choice, in the present 
humour they are in, they will certainly 
chuse such for their representatives as 
have been the most professed and. steady 
enemies to him; and among them a ma- 
jority may get in of such as are secretly 
disaffected to the illustrious family now 
upon our throne, which would certainly 
be of the most dangerous consequence to 
our present happy establishment.: On the 
other hand, if the people should not be 
left to their free choice, .if they should be 


directed: in their choice by corruption, and - 


other illegal -practices, and thereby a ma- 
jority should be chosen consisting of such 
as are the creatures and. tools of the mi- 
nister, what might we not apprehend from 
such a majority during the long course of 
a septennial parliament ? Could we expect, 
that such a majority would haye any regard 
to the liberties and privileges of the people ? 
Must we not expect, that they would put 
an end to our happy constitution, when we 
consider, that the future safety both of 
themselves and their patron would depend 
upon its final overthrow? __ 7 

It is so apparent to me, Sir, that one or 
other of these. dangers must be. the con- 
sequence of having a new parliament 
chosen, whilst such an unpopular minister 
is at the helm of affairs, that I cannot be- 
lieve any man, who considers the question 
in this light, will be against it, unless he 
be a secret enemy, either to our-constitu- 
tion, or to our present establishment. If 
there be any amongst us, as I hope . there 
are not, who are afraid of having our con- 
stitution restored to its pristine vigour, by 


‘ 
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the choice of an independant and free par- 
liament, they have reason to be against 
this motion; and I am sure, if I were a 
Jacobite in my heart, there is nothing | 
should wish more eagerly than to see a ne- 
gative put upon the question, because I 
should from thence expect, that my friends 
would stand a fair chance, in every part 
of the kingdom, of getting themselves 
chosen members of this House at the 
next ensuing elections. 

I hope I have now shewn, Sir, that the 
minister, proposed by this motion to be 
removed, must be allowed to be a very 
unpopular minister ;. that his character can 
be no way blackened by this Address far- 
ther than it is already, but, on the con- 
trary, may be cleared of the cloud of sus- 
picion which now hangs lowering over it ; 
and that his continuance in power must be 
of the most dangerous consequence, either 
to our constitution, or to our "present 
establishment. I have no. occasion to 
prove, and, indeed, it is impossible to 
prove, that he is the chief adviser and sole 
director of all our public affairs: it is suffi- 
cient for my argument, if he be generall 
supposed to be so; and that this supposi- 
tion is.generally without doors, is apparent 
from the continual application made to‘him 
in all branches of: public business: no 
man, we see, expects to get any business 
done with, or obtain any favour from the 
crown, without making some sert of ap- 
plication to him; for if he puts a negative 
upon it, that negative has often been found 
to prevail against the strongest interest 
that could any other way be made in its 
favour. This is the case, this has long 
been the case, with regard to all affairs of 
a domestic nature; and with regard to 
those that are foreign, do not we know, 
that some very near friend of his has been 
employed in all our negociations that were 


of. any great importance to the nation? 


Our other ministers may, perhaps, have 
had from him the liberty to nominate.a 
resident, or an envoy to some of the 
northern crowns, or to some of the 
little princes of Germany or Italy; but 
when any important negociation was set 
on foot with Holland, France or Spain, 


every one knows who they are that have 


been always employed, and by whose re- 
commendation they were appointed; and 
our ‘many fruitless negociations, and as 
fruitless treaties, have sufficiently testi- 
fied their great abilities. | | 

These circumstances, Sir, have most 
justly created a general supposition, that 
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is still, the sole director of all our public. 
affairs; and this supposition it will be im- 
possible for our other ministers to remove 
by ney asserting, that it is notso, I 
have, Sir, a very great opinion of their 
veracity; but this does not depend upon 
their veracity, but their judgment; be- 
cause an artful minister may make them 
believe, they act freely and without direc- 
tion, when all but themselves see they can 
do nothing without his consent or con- 
nivance. However, I must tell them, that 
they have not in this case an equal title 
with others to be believed,. because their 
own honour is very much concerned in the 
question ; for as a prime minister is incon- 
sistent with our constitution, when any one 
minister, by his favour with the prince 
a the throne, usurps the sole direction 
of all our public affairs, no man of honour 
will then continue in the administration, 
because he does not then serve his prince, 
but his prince’s prime minister. This is 
what no man of any pretence to honour 
will confess, and therefore, when he asserts 
the contrary, he has not an equal title te. 
be believed with those, who are neither in. 
honour nor interest concerned in the quese 
tion. _ 

I therefore wish, Sir, that some honour- 
able gentlemen would save themselves the 
trouble of denying, that our public affairs 
are now under the sole influence of this 
minister, because considering some late 
circumstances, and their known interest 
in the question, they cannot expect to be 
believed, and because the oo supposition - 
of its being so, is sufficient for the argu- 
ment I have advaneed. The very suppo- 
sition that this minister isa sole and prime 
minister, must expose our present estab. 
lishment to danger at the next general 
elections; but this is far from being the 
only danger we are exposed to by this 
minister’s continuance In power. We 
know the present ticklish state of the affairs 
of Europe: we know what a danger the 
balance of power is now in;. and we know 
what a discredit his past conduct has 
brought upon our counsels at every .court 
in Europe. If he is supposed to continue 
in the chief direction of our public affairs, 
can-we expect a confidence from any of 
those courts? Can we expect, that any of 
the potentates of Europe will enter into an 
alliance with us, for restoring or preserv- 
ing the balance of power? From expe- 
rience.we know how little capable he.is of 
conducting any negociation; therefore, if 
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he continues but one year longer at the 
head of our counsels, we have reason to 
apprehend some false step or blunder, 
which may put it out of the power of any 
future administration to recover our affairs, 
or to form any scheme for securing the 
liberties of Europe; and if all the powers 
thereof should be obliged to submit to the 
direction of our most dangerous rival, 
what can this nation at last expect? 

This danger, Sir, is so apparent, and is 
‘now become so imminent, that our com- 
plying with this motion is, in my opinion, 

a duty we owe both to our king ase coun- 
try. Suppose I thought this minister 
guilty of no crime; suppose I had approv- 
ed of every step of his past conduct, yet 
the weakness of his measures appears now 
so plain from their effects, both abroad and 
at home, that I should be for addressing 
to remove a minister, who had led me, as 
well as his country, into such fatal errors. 
Political measures, Sir, are of such an ab- 
atruse nature, and so often admit of a false 
| gloss, that a mistake can no way derogate 

om the understanding of those who are 
ebliged to judge of them, without having 
_ all the lights necessary for forming a right 
judgment. I know there are many gentle- 
men in this House, who have approved of 
most of this minister’s measures: accord- 
mg to the lights they viewed them in at 
the time, they appeared: wise and right; 
but will any gentleman now say, they were 
so? Will any gentleman now say, the 
treaty of Hanover was a right measure? 
- Will any one now approve of the measures 
taken, and the expence we put ourselves 
to, in pursuance of that treaty? Will any 
one now say, we ought to have gone pre- 
cipitately into a general guaranty of the 
pragmatic sanction, without stipulating 
_ the least satisfaction for any prince in Ger- 
many, with regard to the claims he had 
‘upon the house of Austria? 
' Surely, Sir, before we entered into that 
guaranty, we should have taken care, that 
more than one half of Germany should not 
be engaged in interest to oppose that 
which we had guaranteed. The claims 
now set up by Prussia were certainly 
known to our ministers, before we guaran- 
teed the pragmatic sanction: for him at 
least we ought to have stipulated such a 
satisfaction, as would in interest, as well 
as by treaty, have engaged him in the 
same interest with us. If we had done 
this, neither the pragmatic sanction, nor 
the liberties of Europe would now have 
been in any danger ; and therefore, I can- 
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not think, any man will naw pretend. to 


justify our having so precipitately entered 
into a general guaranty of the pragmatic 
sanction: nay, I believe, even our minister 
himself would not have done so, if he had 
‘not been forced to it in order to extricate 
himself out of the dilemma he had brought 
himself into by the treaty of Seville; for 
however jealous some of the neighbouring 
‘princes of Germany may be, of an increase 
of power in the house of Brandenburg, | 
‘surely no English minister could be 
actuated by any such jealousy; and there- 
fore, I believe, even our mimister himself 
would have stipulated satisfaction for the 
king of Prussia, with regard to his claims 
in Silesia, before entering into that gua- 
ranty, if he had not been forced to it by 
the dilemma I have mentioned. : 
By these measures, Sir, and by our 
neglecting to perform our guaranty to the ~ 
emperor in the year 1733, the balance of 
power, and the liberties of Europe have 
been brought into their present danger. 
This danger is not owing to the emperor’s 
death, as the friends of our minister en-— 
deavour to insinuate ; for if we had taken 
right measures, if we had not taken wrong 
measures, nay, if we had yot pursued a 
long series of wrong measures, the em- 
peror’s death could have made little or no 
alteration in the affairs of Europe; so that 
the emperor’s death had nothing in it fatal 
to the liberties of Europe, but its happen-. 
ing before this nation had an opportunity to 
get rid of this minister, and to rectify the. 
errors it had been led into by him. This, 
indeed, was very unfortunate, and if he 
continues but for one year longer to have ~ 
the same influence upon our counsels, I 
may prophesy, that without some very 
signal intervention of Providence, it will be- 
fatal to the liberties of Europe in general, 
and consequently to the liberties of this na- 
tion in particular. At the respective times 
these measures were taken, they were set 
in such a light by aur minister and his 
advocates, that 1 do not wonder at their 
having been approved of by every one, who 
had any confidence either in his wisdom 
or integrity ; but their weakness, I shall 
not say wickedness, vats now so plain, 
from the effects they have produced, that 
no man, not even the minister himself, can 
approve ofthem ; and therefore every man 
must think, he ought at least to be re- 
moved for his weakness. His purse 
such measures, his undertaking, as he di 
by the treaty of Hanover, to pull down the 
overgrown power of the house of Austria, 


' by the point in dispute, and have i 
_ power to command an immediate discus- 
sion, surely our ministers ought not. then 
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may perhaps have proceeded from wicked 
ness: it may have proceeded from his hav- 


ing 4 greater regard for a foreign interest, 


because it coincided with his own, than he 
had for the interest of his native country ; 
Hut this cannot be made appear, as long 
as he is master of all the proofs, and has 


all the favours of the crown at his disposal ; 


and therefore, the first step we must 
take towards discovering his wickedness, 
must be to remove him for his weakness, 
which, with regard to the general interest 
of Europe, must now, as I have said, 


Sore appear, even to those who have 


itherto had the best opinion of his con- 
duct. _ | is 
And now, Sir, with regard to the parti- 
cular interest of thig nation, will any one 
now say, that it was wise or right to allow 
Spain to amuse us, for so many years toge- 


| - ther, with trifling negociations, especially 


as they were, during the whole time, in- 
terrupting our trade and navigation, and 


‘daily plundering our merchants? Will 
‘any one now say, it was wise or right to 


conclude with Spain a sham treaty, called 
a Convention, without obtaining any satis- 
faction for past injuries, or any promise of 


security against future, nay, without ob-. 
' ¢aining so much as a promise for an inter- 


mission of insults? When any point hap- 
ens to be in dispute, by which the nation 
s not exposed to any immediate loss or 


suffering,” our ministers may ‘negociate 


about it and about it: they may even con- 


_ Clude insignificant treaties relating to it, 
in order to avoid an immediate rupture, 


by insisting upon an immediate discus- 
sion ; but when we suffer daily and Breatly 


in Our 


to allow themselves to be amused with 


_ tedious negociations or unmeaning trea- 


ties; and much-less after they have put 
their country to a great expence ‘in pre- 


_ paring for a rupture, which was our case 


at the time we concluded that insignificant 


- treaty, called the Convention, © 


Tam really surprised, Sir, to hear an at- 
tempt now made to justify that ridiculous 
treaty, or to hear any one say, the court 


of Spain had af inclination to grant us 


any satisfaction or security. Suppose 


_ they had by the treaty expressly allowed, 
~ as they did not, that 200,000/. was due to. 

‘us in name of damages for the injuries we 
‘ had suffered, but that they should, out of 


this 200,000/. deduct, upon shai pre- 
tences, no less than 1'73,000/, so as to leave 
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no more than 27,000/::to be: actually paid 
to us; must not every one see, that this 
would -have been no more than a com- — 
plaisant concession, made by the ministers 
of Spain to the ministers of Great Britain, 
in order’ to furnish‘the latter with somes 
thing wherewith to amuse their own peo 
ple? And as it now appears from the pa 
pers upon our table, that Spain not only 
insisted upon her right to search our ships 


-in the American seas, but that.we had no —_. | 


right to sail in those. seas, unless. we. obe 
served what they might be pleased to call 
a ‘due course;’ itis very surprising ta 
hear it still asserted, that Spain had.ever 
the least thought of granting to’ us'a free 
navigation, or-the least inclination ta live 
in peace with us, unless we continued to 
allow their guarda costas to interrupt our 
navigation, and to plunder::or seize. our - 
merchant ships. These pretences were 
not set up. by verbal declarations made to 
our minister or negociator in Spain, but 
by written memorials delivered. or trans« 
mitted to our court here; and as all these 
memorials must have been taken into con 
sideration in his majesty’s- cabinet council, 
it is equally surprizing to hear it pretend 
éed, that our ehief minister was, or could 
possibly be, ignorant of them. a 
- [shall conclude, Sir, with a short reply 
to what has been said in: answer: to the . 
charge against this minister, of his having 
endeavoured to obtain a corrupt influence 


over both Houses of Parliament, . This 


the hon. gentleman admits to. be a heavy — 
charge ; but, says he, it is a fact which, if 
true, may cerainly be proved; and for this 
purpose he provokes any member to rise 
up, and say, that the minister ever desired 
him, or tempted him, either by threats. or 
promises, to vete against his conscience im 
parliament, Can it be suppased, Sir, that 
any-mijnister would be such ‘a fool as ta 
talk so to.a member of this House?- is 
there the least occasion for him to expose 
himself in this manner? twa or three exam- 


ples: two or three gentlemen being turned 


out of their posts, after having opposed the 
minister’s measures in parliament, willbe a. . 
sufficient warning or threatening to all: the 
rest ofthe membersofeither House of Parlia- 


ment, that hold any office or employment at. 


the pleasure ofthecrown, afdalsotoall those 
that hope for, or expect any favour from 
the crown. By these exemples every one 
will see, that none of the favours of.the 
crown are to be held or expected, but by 
resigning their consciences in parliament 
to the.dictates of the prime minister ; and 
[4M] | | 
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this will be as effectual.upon all those sof 
venal. minds or necessifous circumstances; 
_ as if the minister had:taken them one ‘by 
one aside, and threatened them expressly 
with the loss of their ee aerdraed or 
with a disappointment. to their : hopes, in 
case they should oppose any, of his mea- 
sures in parliament. | rn 
This 1s therefore the only proof we: can 
have of a minister’s endeavouring to gain 
a.corrupt influence over both Houses of 
Parliament; . and-can it be said, Sir, that 
we have no proof of this kind against.the 
minister now proposed tobe removed? Do 
not we all know, that many eminent mem- 
ote of both Houses of Parliament have 
een lately. removed from every office 
they held at the pleasure of the crown, 
soon after their having opposed some of 
this minister’s' projects in parliament, and 
that no cause for theit removal ever was, 
or could beassigned, but their having voted 
according to thedictates of their conscience 
in opposition to the dictates of :the minis- 
ter? Do not we all know, that it has-been 
the constant maxim of his administration; 
to confer none of the favours of the crown, 
‘ but upon such as-voted according to his 
directions at elections or in parliament? 
Nay, Sir, he.has gone farther than any mi- 
nister before him ever did: he has declared 


this to: be his maxim openly: -he has 


avowed 4t.in the face of this very assembly; 
and shall we desire or seek for a proof of a 
_criminal fact, which the criminal himself 
has avowed anid:boasted of in.this very as- 
pembly? 

_ The excuse made for this open attack 
upon our constitation, is:a new confession 
of the minister’s guilt. -Is the minister, is 
the: king himself, to take notice of the op- 
position made by any gentleman in parlia- 
ment?: Has the minister, has the king. him- 
self, a 'right:to judge or determine, whe- 
ther or ‘no such an’ opposition: be indis- 
~ ereetly and indecently carried on, or whe- 
ther it proceeds from resentment or from 


conscience? Sir, there: would be-an end» 


of the freedom. of speech in parliament, .at 
Jeast with regard to. all gentlemen, who 
held or expected any office or. place de- 
pending upon the pleasure of the crown, if 
the king himselfghould assume sucharight; 
and therefore, any. minister that . advises 
him to:do:so, must be guilty of a very high 
misdemeanor. If any gentleman should 
speak, or behave himself indecently or in- 
discreetly here, the House would certainly 
take notice of it; and whilst.a gentleman 
behaves himself decently’ and, discreetly, 
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whatever oppositien he makes to any 
question in this assembly, must, and ought 
to he supposed to proceed from motives of 
honour.and conscience, and not from mer . 
tives of malice or sesentment.. If .the 
crown, or rather she ministers of the crown, . 
were allowed a right to.judge in. such cases, 
every word spoke against them would he 
deemed to be indecent, and every apposir | 
tion to their measures would be supposed 
to proceed from theis malice or.resentments . 
thus.they would, conclude, they had 
a just-and legal reason for tursing every 
man out ef the service of the crown, th 
should appose any of their measures in 
parliament. | - 
' Sir, the king may, it js true; exercise 
some of the prerogatives of the crown 
without asking the advice of any minister; 
but if he. does make..a wrong use of any 
of his prerogatives, his ministers must. ait 


swer-for it, if they.continue to be hismiy - 


nisters. This, Sir,.is one of the advantages 
of our constitution, and ‘itis a very shigh 
advantage; because it.makes it dangerous. 
for ministers to endeavour to gain a super 
rior degree of favour with the king, by hus 
mouring the passions and frailties. ofhuman _ 
nature, by which kings, as well as other — 
men, are too apt to be governed. But 
this advantage, we lose, Sir, when we haps 
pen to have an unpopular minister,: or one 
who fears the resentment ofthe people, an 


has no way to. guard against it, but by gains 


ing a.corrupt majority.in parliament; for | 
such a'‘man must for his.own safety endea- 


| vour to. humour his sovereign in allhis _ 


passions and frailties, for the sake of pres _ 
serving his. favour, upon which alone. bis 
personal safety, as well as his power, dee 
pends; and ifsuch.a man should; by such 
means, solely, engross the favour of his 
master, and thereby gain. carrupt majority 
in both Houses of: Parliament, I should be 
glad:to know. what controul he is under, or 
by what legal means our-constitution could 
be restored. . This unlucky -situation we 
may fall into by having the same minister | 


‘toa long continued in power. .Tiis dans 


ger we have, I think, some reason to appre- _ 

hend from our minister’s. being longer con+ 
tinued in power; and therefore J shall be 
for agreeing to the motion now under oug 


‘consideration. - af 


_ Mr. Edward Harley = _ 

Sir; I do not stand. up at this time of 
night, either to accuse or to flatter: any 
man. : Since: have had the honour to: sit — 


in parliament, I have opposed the meas 
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mires Of the adzisistration,. Because: I 
thought them wrong:; and as.long as they 
Prati, shall continue to:-give as conatant: 
an opposition to them: The state of the 
nation, by the conduct of our ministers, is 


deplorable: a war is destroying us-abrozd, : 


and poverty and corruption are devouring 
us at home. _ But whatever I may think of 


‘men, God forbid, that my private opinion 


should be the only rule of my judgment! 
I. should: desire to have. an exterior con- 


—-vietion from: facts and evidence ; and with- 
‘out this I.am so far from condemning, 


- that I would not censure any man. I am 


fully satisfied in my own mind, that there 


- are: those who: give pernicious and: de- 


structive counsels ; and, I hope, a time 
will come, when a proper; legal, _ parlid- 
mentary enquiry may be made, and. when 
clear facts and full evidenee will plainly dis- 
cover who are the enemies of their country. 


_ . A noble lord,-t6 whom I had the honour | 


tg be related, has been often mentioned in 
this debate: he was: impeached and im- 
prisoned; [See vol. 7, p. 106.] by that 
imprisonment his years were shortened; 
and the prosecution was carried on by the 


- honourable person, who is now the subject 


of your question, though he knew at that 
very time, that there was no evidence to 
support it. I am now, Sir, glad of this 
opportunity to return good for evil, and to 


do that hon. gentleman and his family that 


justice, which he denied to mine.* 


«Mr. Pulteney: me: 


: sime to say it is partial; but I must ob- 


o é 


"Sir; though it is now very late, yet I 


_ did not, at first, think of speaking so early 


in the debate, because I had a mind to 


have heard first what the hon, gentleman . 


had.to say in his own vindication; but 


since the House seems. ta ke of ‘opinion, 


that he ought to be the last 2 eae in this. 


debate, I find myself obliged to alter. my 


intention, and to give. you my sentiments. 


upon the question, before I hear what he. 


has to say...As this, I say, seems. to be 


the opinion of the House, I shall not pre- 


_ serve, that it is contrary to the established 
.. practice in all other cases in this House, 


“and in all other courts of justice I have. 
ever heard of;: for both in this House, 


‘Tindal bas recorded 


is speech, as spoken in the House of Lords 


by the earl of Oxford, which was certainly 
spoken by his uncle in the House of Commons. 
* By the’ death: of his: cousin, in- thé following. 

June; he succestied to tlietide: 


a 
& 
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now, I think, I may take the sue di 
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upon all other occasions, and in alt: offer 
‘courts, the: petitioner or prosecutor is 


always allowed to reply ; and if this method 
had been observed upon this occasion, 


“I should: have reserved mryseif. for: the 


reply, in which case I should: have taken 
particular care not to have mentioned any 
new charge, but would have confined tay- 
self entirely to those facts, that had been! 
before. mentioned in the debate. This’ 
shoul¢ have been my method,.had I-been: 
allowed to speak by. way of reply; but. 
I think fit; to take notice of some facts: 
that have not been yet mentioned in the 
debate; and. I hope the House will give: 
me leave to explain: a little farther some‘ 
of those: weak or wicked measures’ thats 
have been already mentioned. ie 
To begin, Sir, with our foreign affairs: 
I must go a hittle farther back than the. 
treaty ef Hanover, in order to. shew the: 
weakness of that treaty; and if I. can shew, 
that the minister, whose conduct is. now: 
the subject of debate, must ‘himself have 
been’ conscious of the. weakness. of that: . 
treaty, it'was then wicked in him to. ap- 
prove of it, or to pursue that pernicious: 
plan of politics, upon which it was founded. 
Sir, the plan, and :the right plan ‘of politics, . 
which had been pursued during the whole 
reign of king Wiliam, and the whole: 
reign of queen Anne, till towards thelatter: 
end of it, when a new ministry began to 
take: new measures, was to diminish. the: 
power of the house of Bourbon, and add: . 
to the: power. of the. house of. Austria, in’. 
order. to: preserve: a balance of:.power in 
Eufope.. -In exeeution of this’ planiwe 
joined, not as auxiliaries, but as principals, 
in two dangerous wars against Hrance : 
we expended many millions; we. run otr- 
selves'many millions in debt, most part of 
which remains as yet a load upon this. 
nation; and the earl.of Oxford, our mi- 
nister at the end of the. queen’s reign, was: 
impeached the: beginning of last reign,-for’ 
not pursuing this plan. - The chief article’ 
against: that: rhihister was, his: having, by 


the peace of Utrecht, left the . power of: 
the 


ouse of Austria too sma in Italy 
and Flanders, :and the kingdom’ of Spain 
under a sort of :dependance upon the.court 


er nnn ———.| OF France. This, I say, was the’ chief: 
_  ¥ He then left the House, and.was followed . 
My Mr. Robert Harley. . 


article of impeachment against that:nobie 
earl, and: this: our present “minister could’ 
not be ignorant of, because he was chair- 

man of that very: committee, which drew’ 
up those articles of:impeachment,-and.was 
then..one.of the-warmest prosecutors: of 
that noble earl. — eg et ged 


- politics upon which it was founded. In 


_. gage in a war against Spain, which occa- 
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-- To rémedy one of the faults found with 
_ the. Treaty of Utreeht, we entered into 
@ negociation, soon after the accession of 
his late majesty, for. giving Sicily to the 
_ Emperor, in exchange for Sardinia, which 
exchange was established by the Treaty of 
London in the. year 1716, and as that 
treaty was signed by this very gentleman, 
he could not be ignorant of the plan of 


our negociations; and for eerie patios g 
these ends, Asoo Depry and unlookeds” 
for accident occurred by the court of 
France’s sending back the infanta of Spain, 
and getting their king married to his pres ° 
sent queen. 2 ee 
This, Sir, was one of the most lucky 
accidents that could have happened for 
this nation, and for Europe, .if we had 
known how to have made the right use of 
it. The court of Spain nena broke 
off all correspondence with that of France, . 
and offered -te refer all their differences. 
with the. court of Vienna to our sole me- 
diation ; but our re minister had then 
got almost the sole direction of out public 
counsels, and upon this oceasion the plan 
of politics he had laid down to himself; 
first began to appear: this plan was, that, 
as long as the court of France did nothing 
to disturb or interrupt his possession. of 
power in this kingdom, he wauld do no- 
thing that might displease them; but, on - 
the contrary, would do all they desired, 
and connive at what they had a mind to_ 
do, as far as was consistent with his safety 
here at home. This, I say, was his plani - 
that it is the plan he has ever since purs | 
sued, I shall make appear from the whole 
tenor of his conduct: and, when we cons 
_sider the nature of it, we cannot wonder at, 
his having employed such a near relation, 
‘in concerting and ee such a plan. 
In pursuance of this plan, and directly cone . 
trary to that plan of politics we should 
have pursued, and for which we had ex- 
pended so much blood and treasure, he 
refused to accept of this sole mediation 
offered us by Spain, or to make any ad-— 
vantage of this difference that had hap- 
pened between the courts of Franceand_ 
that enmity ceased by the regent’s death, | Spain. From our refusing to accept of 
_ and as a good correspondence was restored | this mediation, the court of France had 
between these two courts, by the young | some reason to hope, that the difference 
’ king of France’s being married to the in- | between the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
fanta of Spain, we ought then again to | might remain unaccommodated, till ‘she . 
ve begun to be upon our guard against | should find an opportunity for making u 
the ambition.of the house of Bourbon, and { the breach occasioned by sending bac 
for this purpose we ought to have con- | the infanta of Spain; but the court of 
tinued to cultivate a good correspondence | Spain were so irritated at the affront put 
with the house of Austria, and we ought to | upon therm, that they resolved at any rate 
have-endeavoured, by all the artful means | to accommodate their differences with the 
we could think of, to interrupt that corre: | court of Vienna, and for this purpose they 
spondence, which had been re-established | sent a minister privately to Vienna, by 
between the courts of France and Spain, | whose means treaties of peace, guarantee | 
and to accommodate all the differences | and commerce, were concluded between 
subsisting between the courts of Spain and | the two courts in the beginning of the year | 
Vienna, According tothe plan of politics }1725. © =. 7 
- pursued ever: since the Revolution, these | The concluding of these treaties, Sir, 
_ Should have been the ends proposed in all 


’ support of this plan, we are obliged to en- 


sioned our destroying their fleet in the Me- 
diterranean in the yefr 1718; and this 
very plan was the chief foundation of the 
quadruple alliance, which Spain afterwards 
acceded to, though the conditions of that. 
“@ecession are not, as yet, I believe, fully 
known. Thus we got one of the faults 
found with the Treaty of Utrecht amended, 
and as to:the other, it was by the hand of 
God very soon removed ; for by the death 
of the late king of France, and the regent’s 
setting. aside his will, which, luckily for 
this nation, happened soon after his late 
majésfy’s accession, the dependence of the 
' court: of Spain upon that of France was 
removed, and an enmity established be- 
tween the two courts, which soon after 
broke out in an open war. | 

- By these means the two chief faults that 
. had been found with the Treaty of Utrecht 
were both rectified; and thus the affairs 
of Europe stood, when this ministet began 
first to have an influence over our coun- 
Belg, Whilst a jealousy, or rather enmity 
subsisted between the courts of France and 
_ Spain, it was reasonable: enough for us to 
_ keep a cortespondence with the court‘ of 
France,.espetially as at that time we had 
® dispute with the court of Spain; but as 


and the good correspondence thereby estas . 


_ 


\ 
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. plished between the courts of Vienna and 


Madrid, gave a most.just and reasonable 
alarm to France. As the court of Spain 
was highly and most justly irritated against 
her, and as the House of Austria was her 


_ most dangerous and inveterate enemy, she 


had great reason to be afraid of a close 
union between these two powers: she had 
even some reason to fear an immediate 
attack, 
Europe, and this nation in particular, ac- 
cording to our ancient and right plan of 
politics, had reason to rejoice at this unton : 
éven suppose the eniperor and Spain had 
jointly attacked France, we might have 

oked on with indifference, till one of the 
parties had begun to push her conquest 
too far. Till this had happened, even the 


Dutch might have looked on with indifs 


ference ; for though there was at that time 
a dispute subsisting between them and the 
emperor, in relation to the Ostend Com- 
pany, that dispute was not of such conse- 
quence as to occasion a breach ; and if the 
emperor had, in conjunction with Spain, 


_ resolved to attack France, he would cer- 


tainly have sacrificed that Company, for 
the sake of gaining a neutrality from the 
Dutch. &- 4 7 

_ Accordingly, Sir, wé saw, that the 
Dutch testified no apprehensions from 
those treaties, or from the close union 
thereby established between the emperor 
and Spain. But upon this occasion our 
minister’s plan of politics produced a new 
effect, which has been attended with many 


' notable mischiefs to this nation, and has 
now at last overturned the balance of 


power in Europe. As France had most 
justly taken the alarm, and found she 
could not instil any fears into the Dutch, 
she had retourse to our minister here, in 
order to fill our court with apprehensions 
from those treaties, that had been con 
tluded between the emperor and Spain at 
Vienna. For this purpose, she invented 
a story of her having had certain informa- 
tion from Vienna, that there were some 
‘secret. articles, by which the emperor and 
Spain had agreed to take Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon from us, to. defeat the Pro- 
testant succession by restoring the Pre- 
tender, and to ruin our trade with Spain, 
by granting many considerable advantages 
to the emperor’s subjects; and that the 
‘only way we had to guard against these 
terrible designs, was by entering into a de- 
¥ensive alliance withher. ; 

Though this story was in itself ridiculous, 
because of its being impracticable for the 


But all the other powers of 


= 
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emperor and Spain to effectuate any of: : 
those designs against us: ‘Though both the. 


emperor and. king of Spain expressly 
denied there being any suth secret articles; 


though they invited us to accede to the 


treaties concluded between them; and: 
though it was very much the nation’s in. 
terest to do so; yet such was our minis- 
ter’s influence over our counsels, such his 
attachment to the plan of politics hé had 


e 


laid down for his own conduct, that he - 


prevailed on his late majesty to give credit 
to this improbable French story, and to 


conclude with Francethetreaty of Hanover. 
in September, 1725, which treaty the king’ 


of Prussia was drawn into, by making him 
believe, that one of the designs of it was, to 


restore the Protestants of Thorn; and se- — 
cure the observance of the.treaty of Oliva ; 


but he soon saw the other contracting’ 
arties had no such design, and therefore 
esoon leftthem, _ 
Thus, Sir, we were drawn in to secure 
France against being attacked by the ems 


peror and Spain, when, according to our 


ancient plan of politics, we should rather’: 
have promoted that attack ; because we: 
might easily have taken care that neither 
side should have pushed the war too far, 
and inthe mean ‘time our trade would. 
have greatly increased by the decay of 
the trade of France. I know, Sir, it will 
be said, thatthe minister, whose conduct 
is now the question before us, -had no 
hand in that treaty, because he was not at 
Hanover when it was concluded; but ashe 
had then the chief direction of our affairs, 
and as it is very improbable any English mi« 
nister at Hanover should conclude a treaty 


of such importance, without the advice of - ' 


the council here, therefore the treaty’s 
being signed at Hanover, is no proof of 
his having had no hand in it. But, I hope, 
it will not be pretended, that he had no 
hand in advising the measures taken in 
pursuance of this treaty ; andI shall now 
shew, thatthose measures were more per- 


Nicious, and more plainly demonstrated his 


dependence upen the counsels of France, 


than the treaty itself. The treaty was no 


more than a defensive treaty; and if 
France had been attaeked, we were thereby 
obliged to furnish her with no more than 
8,000 foot and 4,000 horse, and that not 


till two months after application should be 
made tothem; so that we had not, from _ 
this treaty, the least occasion for putting 


ourselves to the expence of augmenting 
our army, or of taking any foreign troops 


into our pay, till such an attack had been 


. or Spain. Was this possible? — Yes, Sir,: 
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actually made; because we should then ; to them, notwithstanding their having de- 
have had time enough ‘to’ provide our sti- | clared war against us, and openly attacked. 
pulated quota. of ‘troops, And suppose | our town of Gibraltar. By this means she 
there had been some truth in the story of | laid a foundation for getting herself recon- 
the secret articles between the emperor | ciled with the court of Spain, and by 
and Spain, we had no occasion to put our- | means of that reconcilement, and her in- 
selves to the expence of sending out any | fluence upon our minister, she accom- 
. squadrons, till such time as-we had-certain:| plished the other point she had in viéw, 
‘information of their providing a fleet of | which was to create a new breach between 
transports to invade us, because we should | the courts. of Vienna and Madrid. For 
then have had time enough to send out a | this purpose, his most Christian majesty 
squadron sufficient for disappointing their | became now the mediator. between us and 
designs. aa ity ', | the’court of Spain, and by his mediation 
- It is therefore. impossible, Sir, to find | the treaty of Seville was concluded, which 
* gout a reason for the meastires we took in | created a new and almost irreconcileable 
pursuance of this treaty, any other way | breach between the courts of Vienna and | 
than by considering what was the interest, | Madrid. - oe Bae ie 
and what at that time might be the views| | As by this treaty we were brought upon 
. of the court of France. From thence, in- | the brink of being forced to enter into a 
eed, we may find a reason, and it was, I | war, in conjunction with France and Spain, 
am fully convinced, thé only true reason. | against the emperor, the whole nation be- 
France had a mind not only to. guard | gan to take the alarm, so that our minister 
against her being attacked, but it was her | was obliged now to consult his own safety; _ 
interest, and she certainly intended to | and this drove him precipitately into the 
break that correspondence which had been | guarantee ef. the Pragmatic Sanction, im 
established between the emperor and Spain, | order to prevail. upon the emperor to ad- 
and to chastise the court of Spain a little | mit the introduction of Spanish troops into 
for daring to take any measures contrary | the strong places of Tuscany, Parma, and: 
to her interest ; and both these ends they | Placentia. The treaty of Seville being, 
_ intended to accomplish by means of her in- | by this dangerous and: rash step, fully exe- 
fluence upon our minister, without putting | cuted upon our part, it was natural to ex. 
herself to any great expence, or coming to’ ei a due performance on the part of 
any open breach either with the emperor | Spain; but: France having now by. our 
means recovered her influence. over the 
court: of Spain, and it. being highly advan- 
tageous for the trade of France to have ~ 
disputes always subsisting between us and 
Spain, France took care that Spain should 
perform nothing of: what had: been pro- 
mised.on heft part by the treaty of Seville, 
except, I think, the restitution of tke ship 
Prince Frederic, and perheps:some of the 
other ships that had been: seized in the 
ports of Spain at the beginning ef the rup- 
ture. As to all our-other demands, they 
Yemained unadjusted: the term for adjust- 
ing them by commissaries expifed; that 
‘term was again and: again renewed, and in 
‘the mean time the Spaniards exercised the 
‘tight they had set up, of searching our 
‘ships in the American seas, and reed J 
‘such ef them as had any goods on-board, 
which théy were pleased to cali contra- 
‘hand. By this, daily depredations were 
‘eemmitted upon our merchants: in the 
i West Indies; daily complaints were made 


by making the cat’s paw of this nation, she 
accomplished all she intended, and in the 
manner she’ intended. The nécessity of 
pulling down the overgrown power of the 
‘house of Austria, became now the favourite 
- topic of all our court politicians and pamph- 
leteers ; and in order to prevént the courts 
Of Vienna and Madrid from carryimg their 
dangerous designs into execttion, our mi- 
ister prevailed upon us to send out two 
powertul] squadrons, one to insult the Spa- | 
niards upon their own coasts, and another 
to prevent the return of the galleons; but 
as France did not intend that we should 
reap any advantage to ourselves, or do 
Spain any real injury, therefore; our 
' Squadron were not ‘to attack the Spaniards 
either by sea or land,- but only to persuade 
‘them, in case we met with them at sea, to 
_ deliver their treasure into our hands, in 
trust for the several partjes eéncerned. 

', Thus; Sir, Ffance got us to chastise the 
~ “eourt of Spain for daring te take any mea- |' to our minister here; thus affairs stood, 

"sures contrary to her interest; and then || when France, in conjunction with Spair 
__ ‘she made a merit at that court, of her hav- | and Sardinia, thought fit to attack the em- 
__ ing prevented ua: from: deitg any mischief | peror in.the year 1733, with an avowed 


~~ 


Jian dominions: a seco 
- gur own honour, because we had but two , : 
| shall leave gentlemen to judge, in which of 
these methods the war has been hitherte 
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design bo strip big of all his dominions in 
tal . | 


In the beginning of. the late. reign, Sir, ' 
the power of the house of Austria was' 
thought too weak, without the addition of | 
Sicily to their other Italian dominions. A - 
minister had. been. impeached for leaving ; 
that house in such a weak condition by 
the treaty of Utrecht: we had procured ; 
him Sicily at the expence of a war with | 
Spain; because, without that addition, the | 
balance of power in Europe, it was thought, ' 
could not be secured.’ We had, therefore, | 
three reasons for joining with the emperor | 
in this new war; one founded upon the ge- 
neral. interest of Europe, because the ba- | 
lance of power would .be overturned, | 


should the emperor be. stripped of his Ita- 
. ‘founded upon 


years before. guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, by which the emperor was in- 


duced to admit of the introduction of Spa- : 


nish troops into Italy, which troops were 


now employed in attacking him: and a 
third founded upon our own particular in- | 


terest, because we could not otherwise ex- 
yect to obtain satisfaction or security from 
pain. ‘These, Sir, were weighty. consi- 
derations ;. but the plan of politics our mi- 
nister had laid down, prevailed oyer all 
these; and we continued idle, though not 
expenceless spectators, till the power of 
the house of Austria was diminished by 
the loss of Naples and Sicily, and the 
power of France increased by the acces- 
gion of Lorain... rr are 
' During this war, the Spaniards favoured 


us with some sort of intermission of de- 


predations; but.as soon as it was over, 


they renewed them with more vigour than | 
ever, and openly boasted of their being - 


encouraged, and that they would be pro- 
tected against the effects of our resent- 
ment, by France. As our trade in gene- 
ral, as well as our particular merchants, 


suffered greatly by these depredations, it 
was highly the interest of the nation to in- 


sist peremptorily upon :satisfaction ; but as 
this was contrary to the interest of France, 
our minister’s. plan of politics, prevailed 
over the interest of his country, and the 


_ eries of his ‘countrymen. At, last some- 


thing must, be done, for his safety here at 
home, and at a great expence a treaty 


was obtained by which we neither zot sa- 


tisfaction nor security, but a foundation 
for another ten years trifling negoc:iation. 
‘This, he found, the nation was too wise to 
be amused with, and therefore hi found 


himself ander a necessity of “entering into _ 


a war pgainst Spain: this’ war, Sir, the 


court of France was obliged to conniye at,. 
rather than risk the loss pf,a minister, whe 
had.shewn, himself so much, their slave’; 
but how was this war to be ¢arried on? 
According to the interest of this nation, it 
was certainly to be carried on in thé most. 
vigorous manner, in order to make it of a. © 
short duration; and the most exact care - 
was to be taken of our trade, because’there 
only the enemy could burt us; but ac-’ 
cording to the interest of France, the war - 
was to be carried on in that manner, which 
might make it the most lasting, and most 
expose our trade to suffer by Spanish pri- 
vateers ; because by thig means, our trade | 


thight at last be ruined past. all redemp- 


tion, and the trade of France established 
so, as to be out of our power to hurt it. I 


carried on; . for if it has been carried on 
in the latter method, it is a proof that our 
minister has to this very day pursued that 
plan of politics, which I have said he laid 


down for his conduct, at the very-begine 


ning of his administration. = 8 8 =| 
I shall beg leaye, Sir, to mention twg 
other facts, as a proof of this plan. By 
the treaty of Utrecht, the pers and har, — 
bour of Dunkirk were to be destroyed, 
and never to be repaired; and by a treaty 
between his late majesty and France, in the 
year 1717, it was stipulated, That no port, 
hayen or fortification should be made cr . 
built at Dunkirk or Mardyke, or any other 
place whatever along that coast, within 
two leagues of either of those two placesé . 
et Sir, as soon as this minister began to 
aye the chief direction of our affairs, not 
only the French began to use Dunkirk as — 


a@ port, but it was admitted as such, and ag - © 


a Flemish port too, notwithstanding | its. 
being in- the possession of France, even’. 
upon our custom-house books; and great | 
quantities of French. brandies were not . 
only allowed to be imported froma thence, 
but to. be imported as Flemish brandies, 


by which. we | avoided paying the high . 


duties’ imposed by law upon French brane. 
dies. This point being once gained, the. 
French, soon began to repair the port and. 
harbour of Dunkirk, so,as to make the hare 


-bour fit for receiving very large ships; 


and now at last they have begun to repair. 
the fortifications and erect, batteries; so 

that in case of a war with France, we may" 
expect to have our trade as much infested 

by Dunkirk privateers, as ever it was in the 

last war. 
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’ Therefore, if it is not treason, it is some-— 


\ 


. This, Sir, isa farther proof of our mi- 
‘nister’s cemplaisance for France; and in 
, order to ad 


) another to this, I must ob- 
serve, that .both France and Spain thave 
Irish regiments in their service ; but though 
those regiments are said to be in the ser- 


vice of France or Spain, and receive their 
pay from his most Christian or his most. 


Catholic majesty, yet they are properly in 


the service of the Pretender, and acknow- | 


Jedge him for their king and chief master. 


thing very like treason, to assist or con- 
mive at the recruiting of those regiments in 
any of his majesty’s British dominions: 
yet such was our minister’s complaisance 
for France, that, at their desire, he had 
like to have incurred being guilty of this 


crime. Nay, he would certainly have jn- 
_ curred it, and those regiments would have 


been recruited openly in these kingdoms, 
and with the consent of our administration, 
if some of those whom he has long looked 
on as his enemies, had not warned him of 


his danger ; which shews that their oppo- 


sition to his measures did not proceed 


from malice and resentment, as he has al. 


ways insinuated, but from a sincere re- 


gard to the good of their country; for 


surely a malicious enemy would have been 


’ .glad to have seen him commit such a cri- 


minal error, and would, therefore, have 

taken care not to prevent his being guilty 

of it, by fore-warning him of his danger. 
Having now, I hope, Sir, sufficiently 


demonstrated our minister’s plan of politics 


with regard to foreign affairs, I shall next 
endeavour to investigate and demonstrate 
his plan.of politics with regard to our do- 
mestic affairs; and here, he seems to have 


Aaid it down as a rule, to govern by the 


sole means of bribery and corruption ; and 


'. for this purpose, to prevent our being able 


to lessen our debts, or abolish any of our 
taxes, by running the nation every year 


into extraordinary and unnecessary charges, 


and by every other method he could con- 
trive. Upon his first accession to the sole 
direction of our public affairs, we were in a 
fair we of being able in a short time to 
ay off every shilling of our public debt. 
‘he South-Sea Scheme, by its being so 


_ wickedly conducted, had, indeed, ruined 


many private men, but it was of singular 


. service, and might have been made of much 


greater service to the public. Our irre- 


-deemables were thereby made redeema- 
ble: the interest payable upon most of 


our public debts was to.be reduced in a 
few yeats from 5 ta 4 per cent.; and the 


South-Sea Company were obliged to pay 
off seven millions of our debts at once, by 


sinking so much of their capital, By these 
means, the sinking-fund would have been 


so much increased, that if it had been re- 


ligiously applied, our public debts might 
have been by this time almost entirely dis- 
charged, and all our grievous taxes abolish 
ed; but this would have very much lessened 
the minister’s fund for corruption, by de- 
molishing many of those posts and places 
which he has at his disposal;. and there- 
fore, according to his plan, this effect was 
by all means to be prevented: the public 
charge was to be yearly increased, in 


order to oblige us to apply the sinking © 


fund.to the current service, or to run as 
much in debt with one hand, as we paid 
off with the other; and: the land-tax was 
to be represented as the most grievoua 
tax to the nation, because ‘it furnished 
him with the least means for corruption. 
In pursuance of these maxims, the seven 
millions due by the South-Sea Company to 
the public was generously released, and the 
expences of the civil-list were so much ine 
creased, that a new debt of 500,000/. wag 


contracted in the year 1725, for paying” 


the debts of the civil-lists, though the like 
sum had been granted to his late majesty 
for the same purpose, but four years bee 
fore: and upon his present majesty’s ac- 
cession, an addition of 100,000/. a year 
was made to the civil-list revenue, besideg 
the 115,000/. which was granted for mak~ 
ing good a pretended mea in that 
revenue. But what furnished him with 
the best pretence for increasing the public 
charge, was the famous treaty of Hanover 
in the year 1725. For preventing the 
dangers with which Europe was threatened 
from the overgrown power of the house of 
Austria, he did not think it sufficient tp 
put this nation to the expence of aug. 
menting our own armies, and fitting out 
several squadrons, but we must likewise 
take foreign armies and foreign princes 
into our pay. Surely, Sir, if Europe had 


at that time been in any danger from the 


overgrown power of the house of Austria, 
this nation was the last, and had the least 
to fear, therefore we should have been the 
last that put ourselves to any expence for 
guarding against that danger; and yet we 
were not only the first, but the only power 
in Europe that put itself to any expence 
upon that account. The Dutch, that lay 
most exposed, were so very little appre- 
hensive, that they did not so much as ace 
cede tq the treaty of Hanover till near a 


re ee 
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left unpractised under thié vainister. We: 


year after it was made; ahd the French, 
who had the most ta fear frem.an alliance 
between the empefer and. Spain, put them- 
selves to little or no expence, nor gave us 
any. assistance when we were openly at- 
taeked by Spain, on account of what we 
didfor preventing the danger they hay ex- 
posed to. Whereas, we.took 12,000 Hes- 
signg immediately into our pay, granted 
subsidies to the king of Sweden, the king 
of Denmark, the duke of Wolfembuttle ; 
‘and; what, was most extraordinary, the 
subsidy, to. the. duke of Weolfembutsle. was 
no granted till half a year after we had 
reade up: matters with the exaperor, and 
the Hessian tréops were continued in our 
pay for several: years after. - 
’ F must therefore conclude, Sir, that al? 


' the’ extraordinary expence we put our- 


ves ta an account of, or consequent to 
chien lied Hanover, could proceed from 
nothing: bat a design to prevent our pay- 
lag: off any considerable part of our debts, 
et abokshing any: of our taxes; and the 
abolishing. of the: salt-duty in the year 


- }730;, in order to diminish the sinking- 


fund, and reviving it again in the year 
¥732, in ease of the land-tax, is a farther 
proof of this design. But as it would be 
tedious to: mention all the arguments that 
might be: hrought in proof of this design, 
_ and.as. Ihave taken up. too. much of your 
time already, I shall trouble you with no 
more of them, except the defeating of that 
scheme which was offered to this very par- 
liament, for reducing the interest payable 
¥pan all our funds, or for putting it out of 
the power of any future minister to pre- 
vent, the nation’s getting rid of its debt by 
sees. We must all remember by what 
means, and by whom, that scheme was de- 
feated; and: considering. how practicable 
i¢ was: at that time, which, I am afraid, 
will never be again, we must, I think, con- 
clude, that the minister who defeated it 
eould have no design that our debts shauld 

ever he paid, ar our taxes diminished. 
_ Before I have done, Sir, with this minis- 
tar’s. conduct, I: must take notice of ane 
thing which has: been too often practised 
under all ministers, and that is, the letting 
of' public securities stand out, without any 
fand for their payment, till they run to a 
great. disceunt, when they are bought up 
hy. the. minister’s friends and tools, pe 
in-trust for himeelf, and then a fund is pro- 
vided for paying them of at the full price. 
_ ‘Bhis, I say, has. been too often practised 
. wader all ministers, when they could have 
any -oppertunity of it; and-this has-net- been 
[ VOL. XT. j 


all know: what a prodigiaus sum that debs. 
due to the army, and to foreign states, 


were at last breught to, which continyed. 
for several years to circulate under the. 
name of army debentures, at an interest: 
‘of four per cent, without any. f 


ing off the priacipal. Most af those de-. 


bentuses that were certified before the 2is4 


of March. 1719, were subscribed inte the. 
South Sea Company, but of them there re-. 
mained unsubscribed near 400,000/, and: 
after the. 21st of March 1719, new army: 
debentures were made eut for debts not: 
before certified:for near 550,000/. so that. 


for some time before the yeay 1727, there 
‘was near 2 million circulating in ariny de-; 


bentures.at four per cent, witaout.any. cer. 
tain fund for paying the principal; for ae: 


‘the sinking fund had been appropriated to. 
the payment ef debts contracted before: 
‘the year 1716, some people doubted if it: 


could be applied tothe payment of these. 
debentures; and as there was always a 


great number of them at market, they: 
came at last tw be sold at above 30/. per: 


cent: discount. But towards the latter 


end. of the year 1726, all that could be got. 


at any discount were bought up, and a 


certain shep in this city was particularly: 


noted for the purchasing such debentures, 
At last, upep the 7tli of March 1726, a 
Resolution was come to in this House, ta: 


‘pay offal! those.army debentures, of which 


publie notice was given, and by an act of 


the same session, the. Sinking Fund was: 
appropriated to the paying off all these de~ 


bentures at their full price, by which the 
last purchasers got in a few months above: 
30 per cent. clear profit. as 
hether the minister himself was per- 
sonally concerned in this job, I shall net 
pretend, Sir, te determine, but seme of his, 
frieads were. known to be. concerned in it; 
and whether he was concerned or no, is, £ 
am sure, a question that cam never be deter-. 
mained as long as he has the sole direction of 
all our‘public affairs. 1f he was personally; 
concerned, or even if he gave private no» 
tice to his friend, it was certainly highly, 
criminal ; but asa proof of such facts cane. 


not be expected whilst he is in power, and 


as upon this motion we have no occasiam. 
for alesiae such particular crimes against 
him, much less ber proving. them, I shall. 
not mention any more of them, though 
there are others, of ‘much the same nature, 
of which he: has been suspected, I say, 


Sir, we have ne occasien for. alleging or | 
preving any such crimes. for supporting 


[4N]. 
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this motion; and I must say, I am greatly 
surprized to hear, that some:gentlemen who 
~ I believe, mean well, especially an hon. 


gentleman who spoke some time since, } 


should not be able to distinguish between a 
motion for impeaching a minister, and a 


motion for removing him from the king’s 


counsels. A motion for an impeachment 
must be supported by some particular al- 


legations of a criminal nature, and by some 


sort of proof of those allegations, before 
_this House can agree to it ; but a motion 
for removing him is sufficiently founded, 
if from the whole tenor of his conduct it 
appears in general, that he must. either 
have bad designs or.must be a very weak 
man. Ihave explained this minister’s plan 
of politics with aah both to foreign and 
domestic -affairs : 
such strong presumptions of this pai his 
po of ‘politics, that we must conclude 
im a very wicked, or a very weak minis- 
ter. Let us consider, Sir, what we have to 
do next summer: we are to have a general 
election for a new parliament: we are.to 
form alliances, an 


otherwise it will be trrecoverably lost. Can 
we expect a fair or free election, whilst we 


have a minister at the helm, who has laid 


it down as a maxim, to govern by the sole 
means of bribery and.corruption ? Can we 
ae that any of the. powers of Europe 
will enter into any alliance or. concert 


with us, whilst. our affairs are under the. 


sole direction of a minister who.has shewn 

himself such a slave to France? 

_- What a danger then, Sir, must the li- 
berties of this nation be exposed to? What 


a danger must the. liberties of Europe be. 


exposed to, by continuing this minister but 
for one year longer in power? If the hon. 
gentleman would consider this, Sir, I am 
sure, he would not talk of returning him 
good for evil, or of doing this minister and 
his family that justice which he denied to 
his. To vote for continuing a man ina 
post which he has shewn himself to be very 
unfit: for, is doing him neither good nor 
justice: it is like putting a sword into the 
hands of a madman or ruffian ; and to con- 
tinue him in the sole. direction of our pub- 
lic affairs, at such a critical conjuncture, 
is doing the greatest evil, the greatest in- 
justice to our country. Therefore, I-hope, 
every gentleman who, from this minister’s 
former conduct, and from the present me- 
lancholy situation of affairs, both abroad 
and at home, thinks he has reason to sus- 
pect his being either a very wicked, or a 


a 


have shewn, I think,- 


concert measures for. 
preserving a balance.of power in Europe,- 


a” 
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very weak minister, will give his affirmative 
to the present question. ; 


Pa Ld 


' Sir Robert Walpole :* | 
Sir; I confess, I am at a loss what to. 


say, or how to justify myself on this occa- 


- * Mr. Coxe has given the following as the. 

Substance of this Speech, ‘taken from Par-. 
liamentary Minutes in the hand writing of sir 
Robert _ * 


alpole, &c.” 
 “ He said, ‘ Nir, it has been observed by se- 


] gentlemen in vindication of this motion, ' 
that if it should be 
liberty, or estate will be affected. But do the: 
honourable gentlemen consider my character 


carried, neither my life, 


and reputation as of no moment? Is it no im-- 
putation to be arraigned before this House, in 


which I have sat forty years, and to have my 
name transmitted to posterity with disgrace and 


infamy? I will not conceal my sentiments, 


that to be named in parlidment as a subject of 


inquiry, is to me a matter of great concern ;' 
but I have the satisfaction at the same time‘to: 
reflect, that the impression. to be made depends. 
upon. the consistency: of the charge, and the: 


motives of the prosecutors. Had. the charge 


been reducd to specific allegations, I should 
have felt myself called upon for a specific de-. 


fence. Had I served a weak or wicked master, 


and implicitly obeyed his dictates, obedience to 
his commands must have been my only justifi- 
cation, But as it has beea my goed fortune to 
serve a master, who wants no bad ministers, 
aud. would have hearkened to none, my defence: 


‘Must rest on my own conduct. The conscious-: 
ness.of innocence is .also sufficient support. . 


against my present. prosecutors. A farther. 


justification is also derived from a considera- 


tion of the views and abilities of the prosecutors. 
Had Ibeen guilty of great enormities, they’ 
want neither zeal and inclination to bring them’ 
forwards, nor ability to place them in the most 
prominent point of. view. But as J am con- 
scious of no crime, my own experience con-- 


-Vinces me, that none can be justly imputed.: EL 
must therefore ask the gentlemen, from. 
whence does this attack proceed? - From the, 


ov and prejudices of the parties com- 
ined against me; who may be divided into 
three classes, the Buys, the riper Patriots, and 
the Fories. The Tories I can easily forgive,’ 
mei have unwillingly come into the measure, 
and they do me honour in thinking it neces~ 
sary to remove me, as their only obstacle.: 
What is the inference to be drawn from these. 
premises? That demerit with them ought to be, 
considered as merit with others. B 

great and principal crime is my Jong conti- 


huance in office, or, in other words, the long }) 


exclusion of those who now complain against 
me. This is the heinous offence which ex-- 


ceeds all others: I keep from them the posses- 


sion of that power, those honours -and those’ 


is 


ut my |. 


emoluments, to which they so ardently and: 
pertinaciously aspire. -I will not attempt ta, 


- 


-motion was designed 


‘- experienced this. fair and equita 


 @ right to judge, direct, and resist, al 


‘\ Patriots equally determined? 
| this strict union? What cements this hetero- 
| geneous mass? Party engagements and per- 


a e rece as EE 
' 
< . 
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sion, _ I-had often heard, that:some such 
against me; but I 
was always at a loss to conjecture what the 
honourable gentlemen might have to say 
in support of their motion. My own in- 


-nocence convinced me, they had no real 


deny the reasonableness and necessity ‘of a 


| party war; but in carrying on that ‘war, all 
principles and rules of justice should not be de- 


parted from: . The Tories must confess, that 


the most obnoxious persons have felt few in- 


stances of extra-judicial power... Wherever 


they have. been arraigned, a plain charge has 


‘been exhibited against them ; they have had 
an impartial trial; and have been permitted to 
make their defence; and will they, who have 
bie mode of 

ing, act indirect opposition to every 
principle of justice, and establish this fatal pre- 
cedent of parliamentary inquisition? And whom 


' would they conciliate by a conduct so contrary 


to principle and precedent? . - 
‘4¢ Canit be fitting in them, who have divided 


the public opinion of the nation, to share it 
‘with those who now appear as their competitors? 


With the men of yesterday, the boys in politics, 
who would be absolutely contemptible did not 
their audacity render them detestable? -With 
the mock patriots, whose practice and. profes- 
sions prove their selfishness and malignity, who 
threatened to pursue me to destruction, and 
who have never for a moment lost sight of 
their object? These men, under the name of 
the Separatists, presume to call themselves, 


‘exclusively, the nation and the people, and 


under that, character assume all power. In 
their estimation, the king, lords, and commons 


are.a faction, and they are the government. 


‘Upon these principles, they threaten the de- 
struction of all authority, and think they have 

legal 
magistrates. ‘They withdraw from parliament 
because they succeed in nothing, and then at- 


' tribute their want of suceess not to its true 


cause, their own want of integrity and impor- 
tance, but.to the effect of places, pensions, and 
corvuption. May it not be asked, are the people 
on the court side more united than on the 
other?. Are not the Tories, Jacobites, and 
What makes 


sonal attachments. . However different their 
‘views and principles, they all agree in opposi- 
fien...The. Jacobites distress the government 
they would subvert; the Tories contend for 
porty ‘prevalence and power. The. Patriots, 
rom. discontent and disappointment, would 


change the moment that themselves might 


exclusively suc They have laboured 
this point twenty years unsuccessfully ; they 
are impatient of-longer.delay. They clamour 
for change of measures, but mean only 


'. phange of ministers... . 


_ $8 Ip party contests, why should not both 
-_ 4s . : 


i 
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crime, ‘nor any wilful neglect to lay to my 
charge ; and I therefore. supposed, th 

had heard some. malicious: stories, which 
they had given too much credit to, and 
which I might easily shew the falshood of, 
when I came to hear them explained. 


sides. be equally steady? ‘Does not a Whig 
administration as well deserve the. support of 
the Whigs as the contrary? Why is not prin- 
ciple the cement in one as well as the other, es- 
pecially when they confess, that all is levelled 
against one man? Why this one man? ‘Be- 
eause they think, vainly, nobody else could 
withstand them. All others are treated as tools. 
and vassals. The one is the corrupter, the. 
numbers corrupted. But whence this cry of 
corruption, and exclusive claim of honourable. 
distinction? Compare the estates, characters, 
and fortunes of the commons on one side, with 
those on the other. Let the matter be fairly 
investigated ; survey and examine the indivi- 
duals ere phd the measures of go- 
vernment, and those who are in opposition. Let 
us see to whose side the balance preponderates. 
Look round both Houses, and see to which side 
the balance of virtue and talents preponderates ! 
Are all these on one side, and not on the other ? 
Or are all these to be counterbalanced by an 
affected claim to the exclusive title of pa-. — 
triotism. Gentlemen have talked a great deal 

of patriotism. A venerable word, when duly 
practised. But I am sorry to say, that of lafe 
it has been so much hackneyed about, that it is 


in danger of falling into disgrace; .the very 


idea of true patriotism is lost, and the term has 
been prostituted to the very worst of purposes. 
A patriot, Sir! why patriofs spring up like 
mushrooms! I could raise fifty of them with- 
in the four-and-twenty hours. I have raised 
many of them in one night. It is but refusing | 
to gratify an unreasonable or an insolent de- 
mand, and up starts a patriot. I have never 
been afraid of making patriots; but I disdain 
and despise all their efforts. But this pretend- 
ed virtue proceeds from personal malice, and 
from disappointed ambition. There is not a 
man amongst them whose particular aim I am 
not able to ascertain, and from what motive 
they have entered into the lists of opposition. 

‘s ¢T shall now consider the articles of accu- 
sation which they have brought. against me, 
and which they have not thought fit to reduce 
to specific charges; and I shali consider these 
in the same order as that in which they were 
placed by the honourable member who made 
the motion. First, in regard to foreign affairs ; 
secondly, to domestic affairs; and, thirdly, to 
the conduct of the war. 

_ 6 As to foreign affairs, I must take notice of 
the uncandid manner in which the gentlemen 
on the other side have managed the question, 
by blending numerous treaties and complicated . 
negociations into one general mass.) . | 

‘¢¢'To form a fair and candid judgment of the 
subject, it becomes necessary not to consider” 
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‘Bot viow IT Kave ‘heard the whole charge | rtrent, es well a4 against me. If I were 
against. me, Ido not think there.is any | to answer for myself alene, £ should think 
one part of it, except one singh fact, | my task-very easy; bat as I am to enswer 
whitlr is not a charge, not only against | fer King, Lords.and Conimens, it.gives me¢ 
his majesty and ali. those of his council, | great pam, lest their cause should suffer 
but also against both Houwes of Parlia- | through aay incapacity in me: yet den 


+ + eee 


disaission of the mfanta. ‘ Thepe it will dt 
be said,’ he observed, ‘-we had any reagseh & © 
quarrel with France upén that ecceunt:; aad 


the treaties merely insulated; but ‘to advert to. 
the tinte in which tifey were made, to thie cir- 
cumstanees and situation of Earepe when they 
were made, to the pecuiiar situation in whieh 4 
stand, and to the power which ‘I possessed. 1 
am called repeatedly and insidiowsly prime and 
sole minister. Admitting, liowever, for the sake 
of argument, that‘l ain prime and sole thinister 
inthis country; am I therefore prime and sote 
minister of ‘all Europe? Am 1 antwerable for 
the conduct of other countries as well as for 
that of my own? Many words are.not want- 
ing ‘to shew, that the particular views of each 
court occasioned ‘the dangers which effected 
the public tranquillity ; yet'thée whole is’‘charg- 
ed to my account. or ‘is this ‘sufficient ; 
_ Whatever was the condact of England, T am 
equally arraigned. If we maintained ovrsetves 
m peace, and took no share in foreign transac- 
ahs, we are reproached for tamneness and pu- 
sillanimity. ‘1f, on the contrary, we interfered 
in the disputes, we aré called Den ‘Quixotes, 
and dupes to afl the world. Ef we contracted 
| guarantees, it was asked, why is ‘the nation 
wantonly burthened? -f£f guarantees were de- 
clined, we were reproached ‘with having no 
ailies? | 
. “ After making these preliminary observa- 
tions, on the necessity of considering the rele- 
tive situation of Europe, when these engage- 
inents were ‘contracted, and proving that the 
treaties were right at the time they were made, 
though they might not hive had the desired 
effect, he entered into a luminous -recapitala- 
tien of the principal compacts, which bad been 
adverted to in the course of the debate. They 
formed a connective series, embracing past 
events, present advantages, and future contin- 
gercies, of which the various parts had such a 
hecessary dépendance on ‘each other, that:any 
separation mast be fata] to the comprehension 
othe whole. — 
-_ He took ‘up the subject from the peace ‘of 
Utrecht,which,by suffering aprinceof the House 
_of Bourbon to remain othe throne of Spain, had 
, materially altered the balance of power if Eu- 
_ rope, had produced new interests, and involved 
this country in‘a series of delicate and compli- 
¢ated negociations. The quadruple alliance 
was the consequence of that treaty: but as‘he 
Was not then in administration, :he was not ac- 
countable either for its articles or effects, though 
he was unfortunately minister, and whwillingly. 
accessory to the execution of it. | 
* -Heshoutd, therefore, begin with the'first act 
of ‘that administration to which ‘he had the 
honour to belong ; ‘a réfusal ‘to accept of the 
sole thediation offered by ‘Spain, on the breach 
between Spain ani Fratice, oceasivired by: the 


might have produced a rupture with France, ® 
‘was nét our duty to interfere, unless wetred 
something very beneficial to expect froin site 
acceptance. A reconciliation between the courts 
of Viera and Madrid, it is true, was desivable 
to all Europe, as well 9s to us, provitted it trad 
been brought about wihonat any design te dim 
turd our tranquillity, or the tramyuillity of ea- 
rope’; but both parties were then so -hiyh ia 
their demands, that we could hepe for nv sve. 
cess; and if the neyociation had ended without 
effect, we might have expected the commen 
fate of arbifrators, the disobligime of both. 
Therefore, as:it was our interest:'to keep well 
with both, I must still think it was the test 
prudent part we couhl act, tovefese the offered 
mediation. : te 
¢ The next step of our foreign eondeet, exs 
posed to reprebension, is the treaty of Henvren 
Sir, if'I-were to give the true history ef that 
treaty, which no gentleman ean ‘desire J 
should, 1 am sare.1 could fully justify miy owe 
conduct ; -but as 1 do not desire to justify my 
own, without justifying his Jate wsayesty’s con. 
duct, 1 must observe, that his tate arajesty hed 
sach information, as convittced ‘not only him, 
but those of his couned, both at home and 
dbroad, that ‘some tangerous designs fad :been 
formed between the empetor:and Spem, at ¢he 
time of their concluding the treaty at Viesma, 
in May 1725. Designs, Sir, which were dans — 
ferets hot only to'the liberties of this bation, 
but to the liberties of Europe. They were not 
enly to wrest Gibraltar and Port Mahon from 
this nation, and force the Pretender upon ‘us, 
but they were to have Don ‘Carlos ‘married t 
the ethperdr’s ‘eldest daughter, who would 
thereby have had a ‘probability of unitiog in be 
person, or it the ‘person of some of his succes- 
sors, the crowns of ‘France and Spain, with ‘the 
imperial dignity, and the Austrian ‘dominions. 
It was therefore highly reasonable, doth ‘a 
France‘and us, to take the alarm ‘at sach de 
signs, and to think betimes ‘of preventing their 
being carried into execution. Bat with regard 
to us, it was more'particularly our besiness 
take the alarm, bucatise we were to ‘have been 
immediately uttacked. I shall grant, Sir, ® 
would have been very difficult, if novim possible, 
for Spain and the emperor jomed togesher . 
have invaded, ‘or made thentselves masters of 
any ‘of the British dominions; +xt‘will it-be 
said, they might not have invaded the ‘kinp® 
dominions in Germany, in -order 'to forte ‘hth 
to‘e-complisnie with wet they désired of him, 


therefore, #f owt accepting of that meéwhien — 


‘with -chis ‘nett, should we not have been 
them? When we were thus threatened, « was 
- @n alhianee with - 


and earried on withdet money; we kuew élrat 


' Fope, Was by sending @ squadron to the West 
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) Yeady -aneweréd ‘to the ‘satishaotion of a 


febous dad painful es the task ‘is, I :nruit 
undettake :it, ahd shall ‘be as ‘concise-as | 
the nature of the-case will admit of. 

. have, indeed, this advantage, Sir, that 
@lithe objections now ‘made.to the cen- 
guct of thé adwiustration, have been al 


bsikitip ef Great Briteta? And.if those demi- 
‘nions bad been invaded on account of a querrel | 
‘ebleged, both in honour and -mterést, to-défend 
therefore absolutely ‘necesvary fer ds to make | 
3 and thet we might 
not trust teo much te their assistagce, tt was 
ikewise necessuty to'fem alvaaces with the | 
northern powers, and with some ef the -priaces 
sn Germany, which we never did, aor ever 
could do, without granting them nnmediate 
wnbsities. These measures. were therefore, 1 — 
still. thiek, ‘not-only prudent but necessary, and 
by these measures we made-it-much more dan- 
qrerous for'the ereperor and Spain to attack ‘us, 
then it would otherwise have been. 
_. © 6 But still, Sir, though by these alhances 
Wwe sput oprseives ‘upon am ‘equal footing with 
our enemies, in ‘case of an attack, yet, in-erder 
to preserve tlie tranquillity of Europe, us well 
es our on, ‘there was ‘something else to be 
done. We knew'that war:ceuld sot be -beguh 


the emperor ‘ined nib ‘oney for that perpese, 
without recerving latge remittances from Spain-s 
and ‘we knew that Spain eould rake no such 
remittances without receiving’ large Teturis of 
treasure from the West, Indies. The onty 
Way, ‘théréfore, to render these two powers in- 
capable of disturbing thre ranquility of Bu- 


Indies, 'to stop the return of the Spenish gal- 
heons; and this ign angry 5 at the ‘sane 
time, ‘to send -a syutdron to the Mediterre- 
wean, for the security ‘of our valuable pésses- 
sivns ih that part ofthe warld. By these-mea- 
sures the enipetor saw the impossibility of at- 
tacking us i any part of the werld, 3 
Spain could give him nov assistance, either in 
money ‘or troops; ‘and the-attack ‘made by the 
Spaniards upon Gibraltar. wae so feeble, that we 
had ‘no oceasion to call upon our alkes fur as- 
sistanee: :a snaall ‘squadron of oar own pre- 
vénted their attacking it: by sea, aad from their 
attack by land, we bad ‘nothiay tb fear; they 
might have knocked their brains out apainst 
accessible rocks, to this very day, without 
bringing that'fdrtress ito amy danger 

'§©¢] do not pretend, Sir, tv ‘be a preat 
taaster of foreign affairs. In that postin ‘which 
{ thuve the honour to serve his majesty, it'is 
net'my basiness to interfere ; andes one of his 
indjesty’s eouttcll, 1 have bdt eve Vvoide ; dit 
if 1 had been the sole adviser ‘of te ‘treaty of 
Hahover, ead of all the measdres‘wWhich Were 
fetten tn ‘pureutnée of ‘it, frem Wink 4 hyve 
wid; T hope dt Will: eppeur, ‘thet 1 do nat de- 
serve fo ‘be censured, ¢ither as a week or & 
wicked minister, on that account.’ 


| vising ‘thet measure. In ri 
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majority ‘of beth Heuses of Perliament, 
and, 1 believe, to the satisfaction of a-mar 
jovity of tht better sert of people in the 
natidn ; therefore, I need only repeat-a . 
few of these answers that have been made 


*¢ The next smeasures which inearred  ecen- 
sure were the puarahtee of tite pragmatic sane 
tien by the seeond treaty of Vienna, and the 
refusal of the cabinet ‘to. assiet the howe of 
Austria, in conformity with the ertieles of thet 
guarentee, in Aaa 

““¢ As te the guarantee of the pragmatic 
sanetion,’ he suid, ‘I dm really surprmed te 
find that measure ‘ébjeeted to 5 it was 0 uni- 
veréally approved of, beth within deérs en’ 


j without, that till this very day I thidtk e¢ fant 


was evér found With «4, untess it was that of 
being too-long delayed. if it was» necessaty _ 
for supporting the balance of power ion Eurape, 
8 has been sasisted on in this debate, to pre. 
serve éntire the dominiens Of the house of #vae- 
tim, surety it was riot owr -businets to. ineit 
upen @,partition of them in favour ef any ef-the 
princes of ‘the empire. Butif we had, could 
we have expected that the house of Austnw 
‘would have agreed to any suéh partitidn, even 
fer the acquisition of our gtarahtee? Fire 
king of ‘Prussia had, it ‘is tree, @ chim pon 
some lordships in Silesia; -Dut thet-claim ‘was 
absolutely denied by the ceurt of Vienna, and 
was net-at that. me so enuch insisted on by 
the late king of Prussia. Nay, if te dad lived 
¢Hl this-time, I believe it would net now ‘have 
been itsisted on; fer-he acteded to ¢hat 
ratitee withodt en'y teservation of ¢hat ‘claims 
therefore, ‘I must leodk upon this as an obgees 
tien, which hes since arisen from en accident, 
that peuld not then ‘be foreseen, er provided 
agetnet, : y ; 
‘©c T must therefore think, Sir, that oar 
guarintee of the pragmatic sanctidn, or our 
tenner of doing it, cannot now ‘be-olgected ‘to, 
hor any person censnred by parkewent fer‘ad- 
rd ¢o-the refusal 
ef the eabinet to ‘assist ‘the hose of Austria, 
though it was prudent and right in ws'to entdr 
into that guarantee, we were not, therefure, 
obliged to enter inte every brdil the honse ‘of 
Austria might afterwards ‘lead themselves into 5 
and therefore, we were not in henowr obliged 
to ¢wke any shdre-in the war which the eme 
perer brought upon himself m-the year 1733, 
nor were we in interest obliged to take a shate 
in that wer, 2s long as neither side-attem pted 
te ipush ‘their tonquests farther than was cen 
sistent With the batance ef power in Hurepe; 
whieh was a case thdt didnot Rappen. For 
the ‘power of the ‘house of: drustria ‘was nét dis 
Miinished by the event of ¢hat war, bechine 
they got Tuscany, Parma, and Ptaceutia, in 
leu of Naples end Sictly ; sor was'ttte owe? 
of France much inervased, ise ‘Leratwe 
was-a prevince sire hed'taien and ‘kept pesses+ 
siba bf, duriag everg ‘war in Whnoh she tad 
been engaged. 3 


( 


a 
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already, which I shall do-in the order of 
time in which the several transactions -hap- 
pened, and consequently must begin with 
our refusing to accept of the sole mediation 
offered us by Spain, upon the breach be- 
tween that court and the court of France, 


_ ¢ As to the disputes with Spain, they bad 


not then reached such a height, as to make it © 


necessary for us to come to an open rupture. 
We had then reason to hope, that all differences 
would be accommodated in an amicable man- 
ner; and whilst we bave any such hopes, it 
can never be prudent for us to engage our- 
selves in war, especial!y with Spain, where we 
have always had a very beneficial commerce. 
These hopes, it is true, Sir, at last proved abor- 
tive, but I never heard it was a crime to hope 
for the best. This sort of hope was the cause 
of the late Convention ; if Spain had-.performed 
her part of that preliminary treaty, I am sure 
it would not have been wrong in us, to have 


hoped for a friendly accommodation, and for | . 


that end to have waited nine or ten months 
longer, in which time the plenipotentiaries were, 
by the treaty, to have adjusted all the differ- 
eaces subsisting between the two nations. But 
the failure of Spain in performing what ‘had 
been agreed to by this sheer yat put an end 
to all our hope, and then, and not till then, it 
became prudent to enter into hostilities, which 
were commenced as soon as possible after the 
expiration of the term limited for the payment 
of the 95,000/. | : 

‘ & ¢ Strong and virulent censures have been 
cast on me, for having commenced the war 
without a single ally ; and this deficiency bas 
been ascribed to the multifarious treaties in 
which E have bewildered myself. But al- 
though the authors of this imputation ave well 
apprized that all these treaties have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by parliament, yet they 
are now brought forward as crimes, without 
appealing to the judgment of parliament, and 
without proving or declaring that all or any of 
them were advised by me. A supposed sole 
minister is to be condemned and punished as 
the author of all; and what adds to the enor- 
mity is, that an attempt was made to convict 
-bim uncharged and unheard, without taking 
into consideration the most arduous crisis 
which ever occurred in the annals of Europe. 
Sweden corrupted by France; Denmark tempt- 
ed and wavering; the landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel almost gained; the king of Prussia, 
‘the emperor, and the czarina, with whom al- 
liances had been negociating, dead ; the Aus- 
trian dominions claimed by Spain and Bavaria ; 
the elector of Saxony hesitating whether he 
should accede to the general confederacy plan- 
ned by France; the court of Vienna irresolute 
and indecisive, In this critical juncture, if 
France enters into engagements with Prussia, 
and if the queen of Hungary hesitates and 
listens to France, are all or. any of these events 
to be imputed to English counsels? and if to 


about the latter’s. breaking off:the intended 
marriage ‘between their king and: the in- 
fanta of Spain. I hope it will not be said 
we had any reason to quarrel with France 


upon that account; and therefore, if our 


accepting of that mediation might have 


English counsels, why are they to be attributed 


to one man? aoa f 
- $¢¢T pow come, Sir, to the second head, the 
conduct of domestic affairs; and here a most 


heinous charge is made, that the nation has - 


been burthened with unnecessary expences, 
for the sole purpose of preventing the discharge 
of our debts, and the abolition of taxes. But 
this attack is more to the dishonour of the 
whole cabinet council than to me. If. oie is 
any. ground for this imputation, it is a charge 
spon kind Lords, and Commons, as corrupted, 
or imposed upon. And they. have no proof of 


these allegations, but affect to substantiate them 


by common fame and public notoriety. ; 
‘¢ © No expence has been incurred but - what 
has been approved of, and provided for by par- 
lament. ‘The public treasure has. been: duly 
applied to the uses to which it was appropriated 
by parliament, and regular accounts have been 
annually laid before parliament, of every article 
of expence. If by foreign accidents, by the 


rag of’ foreign states amongst themselves,’ ~ 
or by their designs ‘against us, the nation has ~ 


often been put to an extraordinary expence, that 
expence cannot be said to have been unneces- 
sary; because, if by saving it we had exposed 
the balance of power to danger, or ourselves to 
an attack, it would have cost, perhaps, a bun- 
dred times that sum, before we could recover 
from that danger, or repel that attack.: - 
_  ©In all such cases there will be a variety 
of opinions. I happened to be one of those who 
thought all these expences necessary, and I 
had the good fortune to have the majority of 
hoth Houses of Parliament on my side ; but this, 
it seems, proceeded from: bribery ahd corrup- 
tion. . Sir, if any one instance had been men- 
tioned, if it had been shewn, that I ever offered 
a reward to any member of either House, or 
ever threatened to deprive any member of his 
office or employment, in order to influence his 
vote in parliament, there might have been-some 
ground for this sd but when it js so ge- 
nerally laid, I do not 


positively as it has been asserted; and, thank 
God! till some proof’ be offered, I have the 
laws of the land, as well as the laws of charity, 
in my favour. . Se. gs 
6 © Some members of both Houses have, it is 
true, been removed from their employments 
under the crown; but were rp ever told, 
either by me, or by any other of bis majesty’s 
servants, that it was for opposing the measures 
ef the administration in parliament? They 
were removed, because his majesty did not 
think fit to.continue them longer in his service. 
His majesty had a right so to do, and I know 


now what I can say to . 
it, unless it be to deny it as generally and as 


me 


— 


ee eo ee See 
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occasioned our quarrelling with France, 
we had’ no business with it, unless we had 


/ something very beneficial for ourselves to 


expect by the acceptance. A reconcilia- 
tion between the courts of Vienna and 
‘Madrid was, it is true, what was to be 


no one that has a right to ask- him, What dost 
thou?. . If his majesty had a mind that: the fa- 
vours of the crown should circulate, would not 
this of itself be a good reason for removing any 


of his servants? Would not this reason be ap-. 


proved of by the whole nation, except those 
who happen to be the present possessors? I 
cannot, therefore, see how this can be imputed 


 asacrime, or how any of the king’s ministers 


can be blamed for bis doing what the public has 
no concern in: for if the public be well.and 


faithfully served, it has, no business to ask by. 


whom... 5 
. 6° Ag to the particular charge urged against 
me, | mean that. of the army debentures, I 
am surprised, Sir, to hear any thing relating 
to this affair-charged upon me. © Whatever 
blame may attach-to this affair, it must be 
to the. account of those: that were in 
power, when I was, as they call it, the country 
gentleman: it was by them this affair was in- 
troduced. and conducted, and I cante in only to 
pay off those public securities, which their 
management had reduced toa great discount, 


,and consequently to redeem our public credit 


from that reproach, which they had brought 
upon it. The discount at which: these army 


debentures were negociated, was.a strong and. 


prevalent reason with parliament, to apply the 


: sinking fund first. to.the. payment of those de- 


bentures, but the sinking fund could not be ap- 
\plied to that. purpose, till it began to produce 
something considerable, which was not till the 
year 1727. That. the sinking fund was then 
to receive a great addition, was a fact publicly 
known in 1726; and.ifsome people were suffi- 
ciently quick-sighted to foresee, that the par- 
liament would probably make this use of it, 


and cunning enough to make the most of their. 


own foresight, could I help it, or could they: be 
blamed for doing so? But. I defy. my. most 
inveterate enemy to prove, that I had any hand 
in bringing these debentures to a discount, or 
that I. had any share in the profits by buying 
them up. . ; _ 

. “© Tn reply-to those who confidently assert, 
ithat the national debt is not decreased since 
1727, and that the sinking fund has not been 
applied to the discharge of the public burthens, 
l-can with truth declare, that a part of the debt 
has been paid off, and the landed interest has 


been very much eased, with respect to that. 


most unequal and grievous burthen, the land 
tax.. [say so, Sir, use upon examination 
it will appear, that within these sixteen or 


seventeen years, no less than 8,000,000/. of our. 


debt has been actually discharged, by the due 
application of the sinking fund, and at least 


_ %,000,000/, has been taken from that fund, and 


Walpole. 


.| cusation, the conduct of the war. 
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wished for by all Europe, as well as by 
us, provided it had been brought about 
without any design to disturb our tran- 
quillity, or the tranquillity of Europe ; but 
both parties were then so high im their 


demands, that we could hope for nosuc- 


applied to the ease.of the land tax. For if it- 
had not been applied to the current service, we 
must have supplied that service by increasing: 
the land tax; and asthe sinking fund was 
originally designed for paying off our debts, 
and easing us of our taxes, the application of it 
in ease of the land tax, was certainly as ‘proper 
and as necéssary an use as could be made. 


: And I little thought that giving relief to landed 


gentlemen, would have been brought against 
me as acrime. ae ee 
.  ¢] shall now advert tothe third topic of ac- 
have al- 
ready stated in what’ manner, and under what 
circumstances hostilities commenced ; and as } 
am neither general nor admiral, as I have no- 
thing to do either with our nary or army, I am 
sure I am not answerable for the prosecution of 
it. But were I to answer for every thing, no 
fault could, J think, be found with my conduct 
in the prosecution of the war. It has from the 
beginning been carried on with as mach vigour, 
and as great care of our trade, as was consis- 
tent with our safety at home, and with the cir- 
cumstances we were in at the beginning of the 
war. If our attacks upon the enemy were too 
long delayed, or if they have not been so vigo- 
rous or so frequent as they ought to have been, 
those. only are to blame who have for many 
years been haranguing against standing armies ; 
for without a sufficient number of regular troops 
in proportion to the numbers kept up by our 
neighurs, 1 am sure we can neither defend 
ourselves,. nor offend our enemies. On the. 
suppused miscarriages of the war, so unfair] 
stated, and so unjustly imputed to me, I could, 
with great ease, frame am incontrovertible de- 
fence; but as I have trespassed so long on the 
time of the House, 1 shall not weaken the 
effect of that forcible exculpation so generously 
and disinterestedly advanced by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman who so meritoriously pre- 
sides at the Admiralty. . | ae 
.* “If my whole administration is to be scruti- 
nised and arraigned, why are the most favour- 
able parts tobe omitted? If facts are to be ac- 
cumulated on one side, why not on the other? 
my own favour? Was I not called by the 
voice of. the king and the nation to remedy 
the fatal effects of the Sduth Sea project, and 
to support declining credit? Was I not placed 
at the head of the treasury, when the re- 


And why may not I be permitted to speak in 


.Venues were in the greatest confusion? Is 


credit revived, and does it now flourish ? Is it 
not at an incredible height, and if so, to. whom — 
must that circumstance be attributed ?| Has not 
tranquillity been preserved both at-home and. 


abroad, notwithstanding a most unreasonable. 


J , 


1 
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eess; and if the. megeciation had ended|tify my. own cenduct; but: as I do. nos: 
without effect, we might have expected desire to justify. may own, without justify 
the common fate of arbitrators, the dis-| ing at the same tame his late majesty*s: 
obliging of both parties. Therefore, as it cenduct, | must observe, that. his late ma- 
was oun imtesest to keep well with both, I jeaty ‘had sueh | infoymation, as cen-- 
moust still thipk it was the most. prudent | vinced not oaly. him, but all those of hie- 
part we.could act, to refuse the mediation | council, beth at-home and -abread, that 
offered: _ 3 | seme dangerous. designe had: been formed: 
‘between the emperor and Spain, at: the’ 
time of their concluding the Treaty at. 
Mienna in May 1725. Designs, Sir, which’ 
were dangerous not only:ta the liberties of, 
this nation, hut to the liberties of Europe. 
‘They. were not only to wrest Gibraltas- and, 
tezms of sgroastic obloquy. Butsu though. 
this.may be saanede i envy on elk , sues 
in another place, it cannes be gupposed to rae: 
any resentment in this House, where. . 
may. be. pleased tasee those honours whic 
their. ancestors have.wern, restored again to the: 
Gommons, aa 

‘¢ ¢ Have | given any symptomeof an avari- 
cious désposition ?) Have F obtained eny. grants. 
from the crown since I: have been placed at the 
head of the treasury? Has.my conduct been 
different from that. whick others in the same. 
Station would. have followed? Have. } acted 
wrong in giving the place of auditer. te my sen, 
and in providing fer my-owa family? EF trues 
that their advancement will not be imputed te. 
me as a crime, unless it shal] be proved that FE 
placed them in offices of trust and responsibility 
for. which they were unfit. = ; 

‘| © But while F. ivoeall y. deny that [am 
sele and prinie minister, and: that to-my in-' 
fluence . and: direction all the measures of go- 
vernment must be attributed, yet F wall noe 
shrink from the responsibility which attaches to 
the post I have the honour to hold; and should, 
during the leng period in which I[ have sat 
upon this. bench, any one step taken by go- 
vernment .be proved to be either disgraceful or 
disadvantageous te the nation, I am ready. te 
hold myself accountable. 7, Me 

‘* ¢ Po conclude, Sir, though J shall always be 
proud of the honour of any trust or confidenee 
from his majesty, yet I shall always be ready- 
te remove from: his couusels and presence, 
when he thinks fit.; and therefore I should 
think myself very little concerned in the event 
of the present question, if it were not for the en- 
croachment that will thereby he made upon the 
prerogatives of the crown. But I must think, 
that an address te his majesty to remove one of 
bis servants, without so much as alleging any 
particular crime against him, is ove of the» 
greatest encroachments that was ever made 
upon the prerogatives of the crown; and there- 
fore, for the sake of my master, without any: 
regard for my own, E hope all those that have a 
due regard. for our constitution, and for. the 
rights and preregatives of the crown, without 
whieh our censtitutioa cannot he preserved, walk 
be-against this motion.’ *™ =. 2 


- The next step of our foreign conduct 
found fault with, isthe Treaty of Hanover. 
Sir, if I were to give the true history of 
that treaty, which no gentleman can de- 
sire I should, I am gure, | cowld fully jus- 


and violent oppasition? Has the true interest 
' @§- the natjon been parsued, or has trade 
flourished? Have gentlemen preduced one 
instance of this. exorbitant. power, of the in- 
fluence which &-extend to all. parts of the na- 
tion, of the tyranny. with which I oppress these 
whe oppase, and the liberality with which I 
Feward those. who support me? But having 
fizat invested me with a kind of mock deuity, 
and styled me a prime minister, they impute to. 
me an unpardenable abuse of that-chimerical 
authesity which they only have cveated 
and conferred. If they are really persuaded 
that the army. is annually established by me, 
that. Ihave the. sole disposal of posts and ho- 
nours, that | employ. this power in the destruc- 
tion of liberty, and the diminution of com- 
merce, let me awaken them from their delu- 
sion. Let me exposeto their-view.the real con- 
dition of’ the public weal ; let me shew them 
that the crown has. made. no. encroachments, 
that all supplies. have been granted by parlia- 
ment, that al! questions have been debated with 
the-same, freedom as. before the fatal period, ia 
which my. counsels are said te have gaiced the 
aseendency.: an.ascendaney. from which they: 
deduce the loss. of trade, the approach of 
glavery, the preponderance of: prerogative, and 
the extension of infuence. Bist I am far from 
belsexing. that they feel those apprehensions 
which they. so. earnestly labour to communicate 
te. others, and. I haye too high an opinion of 
their sagacity.not4e conclude that, even io their 
OWN, )\Cy t, they: are complaining of griev- 
ances that they do not suffer, and promoting 
cored . thei private. interest than that of the 
ublic. 2s 

“6 * What is.this unbounded sole power which. 
is imputed to me? How has it discovered it- 
self, or how has. it bean proved? 

_ « «What have been the effects of the corrup- 
tyon, ambition, and avarice, with which }:am_so 
abundantly. eharged ?: A: 

» §$4 Have } ever been suspsoted of being. cor- 
rupted ? Astrange phenumenen, a corruptor 
himself not corrupt! Is ambition imputed to 
me? Why then do F stitk continue a com- 
moner? 5, who.refased a white. staf? aad:a. 
peerage. I had, indeed, like to have forgotten. 
the little ornament. about my: shoulders, which 
gentlemen have 20 repeatedly. mentioned: in 


ee. & 
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farce the Pretender upon us, but they 
were to: have Don Carlos married: to the 
emperor's: eldest daughter, who would 
thereby have had a.probability of uniting 
¥n.his person, or.in the person ofisome of 


his suecessora, the crowns of France and. 


Spain. with the inspeyial dignity, and the. 
‘Austrian dominions. It was therefore 
highly reasonable, both in Rrance.and us, 


’ to take the alarm. at. such dou and to 


think betimes of preventing their being 
earvied into execution. But with regard 
#0 us, 1. was more particularly our business 
to take the alarm, because we were to 
have been immediately attacked. 

} shall grant,. Sir, it would. have been 


’ ery, difficult, if not impossible, for Spain 


and: the emperor, joined together, to have 
invaded; os made themselves masters of 
any of his majesty’s British dominions ; 
but will it be said, they might not have 
invaded his majesty’s dominions in Ger- 


many, in order te force him to a cem- 


Miance with what they desired of him, as 
mr .of Great Britain? And if those do- 
rainions had been invaded: on account of a 


_quarral with this nation, should not we 


have been obliged, both in honour and in- 
terest, to defend them? When we were 
thus threatened, it was therefore abso- 
lately. necessary for us to make an alliance 
with France; and that we might not trust 
toe much ta. their assistance, it was like- 
wise necessary to form alliances with the 
northern powers, and with some.of the 
princes in Germany, which we never did, 
nor ever could do, without granting them 
immediate subsidies. These measures 
were therefore, I still think, not only pru- 
dent but necessary, and by these measures 


, we made it much more dangerous for the 


emperor and Spain to attack us, than it 
would. otherwise have been. | 
But still, Sir, though by these alliances 


-. we put ourselves upon an equal footing 


with our enemies, in case of an attack, yet, 
ia order to preserve the tranquillity of 
Europe, as well as our own, there was 
something else to be done. We knew 
that war could not be begun or carried on 
without. money; we. knew that the em- 
peror had “no money for that purpose, 
without receiving large remittances from 

ain; and we knew.that Spain could send 


_ him no such remittances without receiving 


Jarge returns of treasure from the West- 

Indies. The only way therefore to ren: 

der these two powers. incapable of disturb- 

ing the tranquillity. of. arose was, “by 
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- ‘and Port-Mahon from this nation, .and to 


sending a squadron to the West-Indies to 
stop the return of the Spanish galleons ; 

this made it nec at the same 
time te send a squadron to the Mediter- 
ranean, for the security of our valuable 
possessions in that part of the world. By 
these measures the emperor saw. it was im- 
possible for him to attack us.in any tg 
of the world, because Spain could give him 
no. assistance either. in money or troops: 
and as for the Spaniards’ attack upon 
Gibraltar, it was so vain, we had na occa- 
sion to call u our. allies for assistance-: 
a smali squadron of our own prevented 
their attacking it by. sea, and from their 
attack at land we had nothing to fear ; they 
might. have knocked their brains out 
against inaccessible rocks, to this very day, 
without. bringing that fortress ,inta any 
danger. 

I do not pretend, Sir, to be a great 
master of foreign affairs: in that post in| 
which I have the honour to serve his ma- 
jesty, it is not my business to meddle with 
them ; and.as one of his majesty’s council 
I have but qne voice; but if I had been 
the sole adviser ‘of the treaty of Hanover, 
and aH the measures that were taken in 
parmanes of it, from what I have said, I 

ope it will appear, that IF do not deserve 
to be. cones either as a weak or a 
wicked minister on that account; and 
now with regard to the guaranty of the 
pragmatic sanction, I am really: surprised 
to find that measure objected to; it wasso — 
universally approved of, both within doors — 
and without, that till this very day I think 
no fault was ever found with it, unless it 
was that of its being toolong delayed. Hf 
it was so necessary for supporting the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, as has been in- 
sisted on in this debate, to preserve intire 
the dominions of the house of Austria, 
surely it was not.our business to insist 
upon a partition of them in favour of any 
of the princes of the empire. But if we 
had, could we have expected, that the 
house of Austria would have agreed to 
any such partition, even for the gaining of 
our guaranty? The king of Prussia had, 
it is true, a claim upon some lordships in 
Silesia, but that claim was absolutely de- 
nied by the court of Vienna, and was not 
at that time.so much as insisted on. by the 
late king of Prussia. Nay, if he had-lived 
till this time, 1 believe it would not now 
have been insisted on; for he acceded’ ‘to 
that. guaranty without any reservation. of 
that claim; therefore, I. must leok upon 
this as.an.objection, which has since-arwen, 
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from ari accident, that could not then be 
foreseen nor provided against. © | 
I must therefore think, Sir, that our 
.guarantying the pragmatic sanction, or our 
‘manner of doing it, cannot now be ob- 
jected to, nor any person censured by par- 
liament for advising that measure; but 
though it was prudent and right in us to 
enter into that guaranty, we were not 
therefore obliged to enter into every broil 
the house of Austria might afterwards lead 
themselves into ; and therefore, we were 
not in honour obliged to take any share in 
_ the war which the emperor brought upon 
himself in the year 1733, nor were we in 
interest obliged to take a share in that 
war, as long as neither side attempted to 
push their conquests farther than was con- 
sistent with the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, which was a case that did nothappen ; 
for the power of the house of Austria was 
not diminished by the event of that war, 
because they got Tuscany, Parma, and 
Placentia, in lieu of Naples and Sicily ; nor 
was the power of France much increased, 
because Lorain was a province she had al- 
ways taken and kept possession of, during 
every war she had been lately engaged in. 
And as to our disputes with Spain, they 
were not then come to such a height, as 
to make it necessary for us to come to an 
open rupture. We had then reason to 
hope, that all differences would be accom- 
modated in an amicable manner; and 
whilst we have any such hopes, it can 
never be prudent for us to engage our- 
selves in war, especially with Spain, where 
we have always had a. very beneficial 
commerce. pass 
These hopes, it is true, Sir, at last proy- 
ed abortive, but I never heard it was a 
‘crime in any one to hope for the best. It 
- was this sort of hope that was the cause of 
the late Convention, and if Spain had per- 
formed her part of that preliminary treaty, 
Tam sure, it would not have been wrong 
in us, to have hoped for a friendly accom- 
modation, and for that end to have waited 
_ for nine or ten months longer, in which time 
- the plenipotentiaries were by the treaty to 
have adjusted all the differences subsisting 
' between the two nations. But as Spain 
~ failed in performing what she had agreed 
to by this preliminary, it put an end to all 
our hope, and then, and not till then, it 
became both prudent and necessary for us 
to begin hostilities, which wereaccordingly 
begun as soon as possible after the elapsing 
of the time in which Spain was to have 
paid the 95,000/. Thus the present war 
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‘began, and as I am neither general nor 


admiral, as I have nothing to do either 


with our navy or army, I am sure, I am 


not to answer for the prosecution of it. 
But were I to answer for every thing,-no 
fault could, I think, be found with m 
conduct in the prosecution of the war. It . 
has from the beginning been carried .on 
with as much vigour, and as great care 
taken of our trade, as was consistent with 
our safety at home, and-with the circum- 
stances we were in at the beginning of the 
war. If our attacks upon the enemy were 
too long delayed, or if they have not been 
so vigorous or so frequent as they ought to 
have been, those only are to blame who _ 
have for many years been haranguing | 
t regular troops and standing ar 
mies ; for without a sufficient number of 
such, in proportion to the numbers kept. 
up by our neighbours, I am sure, we can 
neither defend ourselves, nor offend our 
enemies. : 
- I now come, Sir, to the conduct of our 
domestic. affairs, and here a heavy 
is laid, as if the nation had been run into 
an extraordinary and unnec expence, 
in order to screvait our being able fo pay 
off our debts, or abolish our taxes. Sir, of 
there be any ground for this charge, itisa 
charge against both Houses of Parliament, 
as well as against the administration. No> 
public expence has been incurred but 
what has been approved of and provided 
for by parliament; the public treasure has 
been duly applied to the: uses to which it | 
was appropriated by parliament, and re- 
gular accounts have been annually laid be- 
fore parliament of every article of public 
expence. If by foreign accidents, by the 
disputes of foreign states amongst them- 
selves, or by their designs against us, the 
nation has often been put to an extraordi- 
sag expence, that expence cannot be said 
to have been unnecessary, because, if by 
saving that expence, we had exposed the - 
balance of power to danger, or ourselves to 
an attack, it would have cost us, perhaps, 
a hundred times the sum, before we could 
Saneka from that danger, or repel that at- 
tack. ~ 
In all such cases there will be a variety 
of opinions. I happened tobe éne of those 
who thought all those expences necessary, 
and I had the good luck to have the majo- 
rity of both Houses of Parliament on my 
side of the question; but this, it seems, 
proceeded from bribery and corruption. 
Sir, if any one instance had been mene - 
tiuned:. if it had been shewn, that I ever 


7 eel ate, if 


- ~ 


- 
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offered a reward to any. member of either 


- House,.or ever threatened to deprive any 


member of his office or employment, in 
order to.influence his voting in parliament, 
there might have been some ground for 
this charge; but when it is so generally 
laid, I do. not know what I can say to it, 
unless itbe to deny it as generally and as 
positively as it has been asserted: and, 
thank God! till some proof be offered, I 
have the laws of the land, as well as the 
laws of charity in my favour. Some mem- 
bers of both Houses have, it is true, been 
removed from their employments under 
the crown: but were they ever told, either 


- by me, or any other of his majesty’s ser- 


vants, that it was for opposing the mea- 
sures of the administration in parliament ? 
they were removed, because his majesty 
did not think fit to continue them longer 
in his service. His majesty had a right to 


do so, and I know no one that has a right 


to ask him, What dost thou? If his majesty 
had a mind that the favours of the crown 
should circulate, would not this of itself be 
a good reason for removing any of his ser- 
vants? Would not this reason be approved 
of by the whole nation, except those who 
happen to be the present possessors? I 
cannot therefore see, how this can be im- 
uted to me as a crime, or how any of the 
ing’s ministers can be blamed fur his do- 
ing what the public has no concern in; for 
if the public be well and faithfully served, 
xt has no business to ask by whom. 
- Upon the whole, Sir, it is a great com- 
fort to me to find, that my enemies, after 
all their ‘boasting, can lay no particular 
crime to my door, nor charge me with any 
one transaction, at home or abroad, that 
has not had the approbation of parliament. 
And whatever people may think of the 
wisdom of the administration, for | am 
sure I shall not desire them to think well 
of mine, their conduct will speak for itself. 
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Fund, and applied to the ease of the land 


tax; for if it had not been applied to the 


current service, we must have supplied that 
service by increasing the land tax ; and as 
the Sinking Fund was origmally designed 
for paying off our debts, and easing us of 
our taxes, the applying it‘in ease of the 
land tax, was certainly as proper and as 
necessary an use as it could be applied to. 

But, Sir, I had almost forgot one fact, 
which seems to be a particular crime 
charged against me, I mean that relating 
to army debentures. I am surprized, Sir, 
to hear any thing relating to this affair 
charged upon me: whatever blame there 
may be in this affair, it ought to be placed 
to the account of those that were in power, 
when I was, as they call it, the country 
gentleman: it was by them this affair was 
set on foot and conducted, and I came in 
only to pay off those public securities, 
which their management had brought to a 
great discount, and consequently. to re- 
deem otr public credit from that reproach, 
which they had brought upon it. These 
army-debentures being at a great discount, 
was a strong reason, and the reason that 


prevailed with the parliament, to apply the — 


Sinking Fund first to the paying o 
debentures, but they could not apply the 


Sinking Fund to that purpose, till it began 
to produce something considerable, which — - 


was not till the year 1727. That the Sink- 
ing Fund was then to receive a great addi- 
tion, was a fact publicly known in the 
year 1726; and if some people were quick 
sighted enough to foresee, that the parlia- 
ment would probably make this use of it,. 
and cunning enough to make the most of 
their own foresight, could I help it, or 
could they be blarhed for doing so? But 


that I had any hand in bringing these de- 
bentures to a discount, or that I had any 
share in the profits made by buying 


Our tranquillity has been preserved both | them up. 


abroad and at home, notwithstanding a 


To conclude, Sir, though I shall always 


most unreasonable and violent opposition | be proud of the honour of any trust or 
to all their measures: the true interest of : confidence from his majesty, yet I shall 
ro 


the nation has been pursued ; our trade has | always be ready to remove 
flourished: a.part of our debt has been | 


paid off; and the landed interest has been 


_ very much eased, with respect to that most 


unequal and grievous burden, the land tax. 
I say so, Sir, because upon examination it 
will appear, that within these 16 or 17 
years, no less than 8,000,000 of our debt 
has been actually discharged, by the due 


-application of the Sinking Fund, and at 


least 7,000,000 has been taken from that 


m his coun- 
sels and presence, when he thinks fit I 
should do so; and therefore I should think 
myself very little concerned in the event 
of the present question, if it were not for 
the incroachment that will thereby be 
made upon the prerogatives of the crown. 
But I must think, that an address to his 
majesty to remove one of his servants, 
without se much as alleging any particular 
crime against him, is one of the greatest 


those | 


I ay my most inveterate enemy to prove, - 


‘ 
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encroachments thet was ever: made upon 


the prerogatives of the crown; and there-. 


fore, for the sake of my master, without 
any regard to my own, I hope all those 
that have a due regard for our constitution, 
and for the rights and prerogatives of the 
crown, without which-our constitution 
cannot be preserved, will-be against this 
motion. 


The whole debate continued from eleven 
o’clock in the morning till 
next morning, before which time above 
sixty, supposed to be of the minority, left 
the House: so that on the division, the 
motion was carried in the negative, Ayes 
106, Noes 290.., 


DEBATE IN THE ComMons' ON Mr. 
Sanpys’s Motion toR THE REMOVAL 
oF Sir Roserr WALPOLE: From the 
Gentleman’s Magazine.*] February 13. 


.. Mr. Sandys stood up and spoke as fol- 


lows: - 


' Sir; the motion which I am about to 
offer, being made necessary by the present 
state of the nation, its reasonableness is to 
be evinced, and the approbation of the 
House to be gained, by a view of our fo- 
reigh and domestic affairs, by an impartial 
comparison of our present condition with 
our past, by an accurate balance of our 


losses and acquisitions for near twenty 


years, and an examination to whom we 
tre to impute our sufferings, or ascribe 
our acquisitions. _ 

A display of our present state, and a 
view of the measures by which it has beeit 
produced, is a task too disagreeable to be 
undertaken upon any other motives than 
a conviction of its necessity ; for who can 


be pleased with recounting error after 


error, with tracing the progress of corrup- 
tion, with relating’ the insults of enemies, 
and the defection of allies, with enumerat- 
ing fruitless negociations, expatiating on 
the idle solemnity of useless treaties, with 
examining the expence of armies by which 
no enemy was awed, and of fleets by which 
our commerce was betrayed? Who can 
be pleased with making a recital of cala- 
mities, by which, as he loves. his country 
with greater ardour, he must be more sen- 
sibly affected? : 


™* This important Debate was compiled for 
the Gentleman’s Magazine by Dr.’ Johnson. 
It is most unaccountably omitted in the Col- 
lection of the Doctor’s Debates, published in 
two volumes by the London booksellers 
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The ‘only motive, fir, to the revival of 
ideas 60 i ea must ‘be: the hope of cee - 
moviag the present lead of misery, aad of 
obviating those measures by which we aay 
expect it to be encreased; for every wise 
man, were he not animated by this hope, 
would lull himself in tranquillity, and avert 
his attention from dismal nko agi and 
melancholy reflections, he would endens 


-vour to avead the anticipation ot distress, 


and not suffer his sagacity to harrass hiw 
with a sense of these afilictions, which it 
could not furnish him with the nteams of 
escaping. : | ce 
This is net at present our condition, ‘we 


have yet in our hands the remedy of our 


evils, the authority of parliament i yet we« 
knowledeed though it has been | 
eluded; the people are still allowed te be 
the souree of authority, though the aatho- 
rity which they have granted has been teng 
used only to injure and eppress them; that 
power which is established by our .comsti- 
tution as the superintendant of our governe 
ment, and the guardian of our rights, has 
been rather leid asleep than disabted, and 
may be awakened to vigilance and activity; 
it may once more restore us to happiness, 
and place the rights and privileges of the 
people of Great Britain beyond the dan- 
ger of any future attacks. a 
"That some vigorous exertion of eur pri- 
vileges, some effort of our constitution is 
now necessary, must be evident to every 
man who looks round on the state of the 
centinent, or turns his eyes upen the face 
of our own country; he will, indeed, find 
little relief by changing the prospect, ner 
when he withdraws his eyes from devasta- 
tions, slaughter, discord and confusron, will 
he be able to fix them upon any other ob- 
jects than poverty, oppression and discon- 
tent. The destruction of our trade, and 
the ruin of our allies, must now be the 
subject of that man’s meditation, whom. his - 
ill fortune shall incline to busy hinmelf 
with political enquiries, whe is ly 
solicitous for the public welfare, or w 


thinks it his duty to endeavour the servioe 


of his country and the happiness of his 

esterity. He will find that our politics 
have been employed only in counteracting 
the conduct of our ancestors, in overturn 
ing that fabric of power which they had 
raised by continual efforts of many ven« 
turies, and in weakening that constitution 
which the successive wisdom of parliament 
had formed, and to which it had been | 
the ambition of every good nma to ad 
new securitics and supports. 


—_ 


~ ambition, and spread desolation over the 
_ World for ‘ the glory of their king.’ | 

At this time, among other schemes judi- ; 
ciously planned and resolutely executed | 
rench under a wise, steady and: 
vigdant ministry, who advanced the in- | 
eerest of their country to an height never : 
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Since by the union of the different pre. 
vincus of this kingdom under egret 
@ peried was put to the incessant disco 
wf petty princes, and eur domestic tran 
quillity gave us leisure to observe the ine 
tions of other natiotis, # has been the per- 
petaal maxim vf British policy to obviate 
the. designs, and te check the power of 
Frence; of this design, invariably pursued, 
‘our wars and our treaties for Many ages 
afford a proof which will not be contro- 
verted, since it is evident that scarcely an 
army was raised for several centuries 
agamst any other enemy. | 

In time as the French grew mote power: 
ful by the suppression of independent ee 
Vvereignties, the accession of new provinces, 
and the gradual acquisition of neighbour- 
ing territories, & was necessary to oppose 
them by policy a8 well-es war, and to form 
alliances with those powers who being 
equally endangered by the daily encrease 

their influence and the frequent exten- 
sion of their dominions, wete equally zez- 
deus with ourselves to reduce them to theit 
ancient state of imbecility, or at feast to 
hinder them frem arriving at a degree of 
strength which would leave no hopes of 
resisting them. 

This plan of conduct, Sir, became more 
eminently necessary, when under the’ last 
king they made an open discovery of 
their stheme of universal empire, when 
they made war without any pretence of 
fajored righte, or disputable claims, ex- 
tended their dominions only to gratify their 


by the 


attained before, who attended at once to a 


thousand designs without distraction, aid. 


promoted them at once without confusion, 


who cultivated amidst war the atts of: 


ace, and amidst the luxuries of peace 


rmed planks for war, a resolution was‘ 
taken to improve the tattufactures and ; 


extend its cemmerce. | 


This resolution, which Kke the rest was | 
executed with firmness and strength to. 


which all obstacles gave way, produced 
Between France and this country, a species 


of competition mote interesting than that : 
which arose from her dominions on the. 
‘Sontinent, since she might soon be enabled 
bo rival usin the ocean as well as on the 
Yand, and by the encreate of her ficets |. 


ging thee 
vancing theft power and ths 

their wealth, tle Revolution 
placed upon the throte bf Great Britain & 
prince sealous for the liberties of Europa, 
ek (aaa with the f#mportance of traf, 
and whose education and terest had tone 
firrned in hith an inflexible hatred of France. 
By him we were awakened to & sehse of 


fermed in the next reign by which the atf- 
bition of France was repressed, and quitt 
for some time re-established in the worl’. © 

The peace by which this wat wa’ tet 
tninated, hes produced fot tore than 
twenty years a continual series of invet. 
tives, complaints, and declamations; ouf 
interest was said to have either been sold 
er given away; it has been asserted that 
we have jost by negociations what we 
had gained by. our stms, and at the 
accession of the present: royal family 
to the throne, the supposed author of the 
treaty of Utrecht was impeached, pro» 
secuted and imprisoned for contributing 
to the aggrandisement of Franre.* 

It might reasonably be expected, Sit, 
that those by whom all concessions to 
France had becn so loudly censured, thos 
who thought the expences and bloodshed 
of the most exasperated war preferable td 
& peace in which any conditions of ad- 
vantage were granted to France, would 
have acted, when the powet was tras 
ferred to their hahds, in pursuance Of theft 
own principles, and have obviated with the 
utmost vigilance and caution any encreasé 
of French greatness at the expence of the 
honour, or the trade of.Great Britain. 

Such expectations, Sir, might bé ra- 
tionally formed, and therefore those whd. 
had in the foregoing reign beth distin- 
guished as the irreconcileable enemies of 

rance, those who had urged the conti+ 
nuance of the war with the most exeinplar 
vehernence, who had cheerfully mortgage 
the properties of their children, their grands 
children, and perhaps of their remotest 
descendants for the recovery and establish. — 
ment of the livetties Europe 
who had exclaimed against the 
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Utrecht as .dishonourable, impolitic, and 
perfidious, congratulated each other upon 
the arrival of that happy hour, in which all 
power would be thenceforward intrusted 
_ to those who. intended to use it, only for 
the security of our.pure religion, and the 
confirmation of our constitutional privi- 
leges, the preservation of liberty, and the 
propagation of virtue. 

or some time, Sir, it was not discovered 
how widely they had mistaken the designs 
of their associates ; for the French, during 
the regency of the duke of Orleans, being 
wisely engaged in repairing the ruins of a 
long and destructive war, in restoring 
credit, and re- establishing trade, suspended 


their scheme of universal empire, till they | 


should be able to prosecute it with vigour, 
and appeared wholly employed in the bu- 
siness of traffic and the arts of peace, that 
they might lull the world in negligence, 
and: surprize the neighbouring powers in 
their security with an unexpected burst of 
invasion. | oF 
How that interval of time, Sir, was im- 
proved by this nation, it is not necessary 
to this question that we should enquire; 
it may be only observed, that no part of 
the present influence of the house of 
Bourbon can be imputed to opportunities 
given them by our distractions at the acces- 
sion of the present royal family, since the 
rebellion does not appear to have been 
romoted by any foreign power, and the 
French at least were neutral in the dispute, 
or if some reports may be credited, con- 
tributed to defeat the designs of the ad- 
herents to the Pretender. 
No sooner therefore, were the French 
“at leisure to extend their views beyond 
their own frontiers, and revive their designs 
of invasions and conquests, than we like- 
wise were enabled to renew our opposi- 
tion, to watch their motions with equal 
vigilance, and to resist them with equal 
vigour. - 
But our ministry, Sir, which about that 
time began to submit implicitly to the di- 
rection of the gentleman to: whom they 
‘now pay an unlimited obedience, were 
determined by motives very different from 
those which influenced their predecessors ; 
they discovered with that sagacity which 
has guided them in all the aby rinth of 
their conduct, that to dispute every claim 
of the French monarch was a vexatious 
and laborious task; they found that the 
‘ministers of that court attained their ends 
by means of which it was not always easy 


to. discover the tendency ; that they some- 


times deceived and sometimes’ frighted 
them, and always defeated their schemes 


if they were contrary to their, own, and - 
therefore. despaired of success in political 


contests, or of arriving at superiority in 
the arts of negociation, ~_ 

_ At every court of Europe, Sir,.the ins 
terest of France gradually increased ; its 


ministers were treated with respect, and ° 


their propositions heard with reverente; 
to the French was referred the distribution 
of dominion, and the partition of frontiers ; 
they were considered as the arbiters of the 
world, and the za wh tribunal to which 
appeals were to 

monarchs. - < _ 

Affrighted at this formidable encrease 
of power, our ministers thought it neces- 
sary to court those whom they despaired 
of resisting, and resolved upon making a 
political experiment, which the mogt daring 
of our former ministers durst not attempt. 
They imagined that it was possible to unite 
the two nations in a lasting friendship, to 
reconcile those interests, which had from 
the earliest ages been opposite, and to 
extinguish those animosities which every 
father in each nation had always been ac- 
customed to enkindle in his children. 

This union, Sir, however absurd, how- 
ever unconceivable, was attempted in the 
memorable treaty of Hanover, in which 
we fled to France for protection, from an 
invasion iy rted to be projected by the 
emperor of. Germany and the king of 
Spain, who had combined, as our ministers 


prevailed upon our late sovereign to de- 


clare, in a confederacy to extirpate our 
religion, subvert our liberties, and raise 
the Pretender to the British throne. - 
Whether our ministers. believed this 
report, or whether they made use of it 
only to facilitate their scheme, they are in 
the same degree qualified for the direction 
of affairs, since those who impose upon 
the people, or who can be thus grossly de- 
ceived themselves, may equally be. ex- 
pected to destroy their country. ae 
The subtilty with which they have some- 
times formed arguments in defence of the 
most pernicious measures, and the art by 


which they have for twenty years supported - 


their power, in opposition to the interest 
and the voice of the people, and the ad- 
dress with which they have defeated the 
wisest and justest attempts to’ re-establish 
the honour, and recover the commerce 

the nation, incline me to believe that they 


were not really alarmed with any dread of - 
either Germany or Spain, and that they 
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the sea from nations that no fleets, 
or none that might not have been destroyed 
by the naval force of Britain, while they 
were yet in sight of their own ports. 

They had recourse however, Sir, to the 
¥rench in thisimaginary distress, and found 
it not very difficult to obtain a full promise 


"of security from attacks of which their pro- 
_ tectors knew that they could never be design- 


ed but: by madmen, or executed but by su- 
rnatural powers; and how loudly did they 
oast of the address by which they had 
averted a danger so pressing and so formi- 
dable!. | a | 
. It isnot possible, Sir, even for those who 
have the quickest sense, and the rhost ex- 
tensive views of the consequences of this 


' contemptible conduct, to forbear some de- 


ee of merriment at the exultation which 
it produced in those who had projected it ; 
every man was eager to be thought the 
author of so judicious an expedient, and it 
may he ascribed to the modesty of the pre- 
sident of the ministerial counsels, that 
having secured us from the Pretender and 
his airy troops of Spaniards and Germans, 
who were to have landed from the clouds 
upon the coast of England, he did not de- 
mand a statue, inscribed ‘ To the Deliverer 
of his Country, | 
Thus, Sir, we were happy in the pro- 
tection of our new ally, we were not only 
set. free from the necessity of endless con- 
tests with a formidable neighbour, an in- 
cessant solicitude for the preservation of 
eur naval superiority, and the fatigue of 
continual attention to all the designs of the. 
restless French, but were to receive the 
benefit of politics without study, and of 
victories without danger, we were to slum- 


_ ber in security and plenty, and to be re- 


by all the nations of the world, as 
the favourite allies of France. 

The French name, Sir, was to be the 
passport of our merchants in the remotest 
corners of the world, and the French gua- 
ranty the security by which our monarchs 
were to be supported on their own throne ; 
nothing was to be attempted hereafter to 
our disadvantage or molestation, and a 
new scene of happiness and safety was 
to be introduced by the friendship of 
France. 


-. In vain was it pepresentes Sir, that the 


interest of Great Britain and France re- 
mained still opposite, that nothing had 
prs alt which ‘altered the general state 
of Europe, that every motive of competi- 
tion still subsisted, shat we were still rivals 
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in trade, and adversaries in religion, and 
that the same effects were always to be. 
expected from the same causes. | 
, Lo as little purpose was it enquired, b 
some who had not forgotten the Frenc 
maxims of policy, at what price all this ap- 
pearance of zealous friendship wasacquired, 
what claims we had resigned, what princi- 
ples 'we had abjured, what part of our 
commerce we had agreed to sacrifice, and 
how we were to contribute to the farther 
exaltation of the house of Bourbon? The, 


courtiers endeavoured to persuade. others, 


as they had persuaded themselves, that the. 
French were pleased with this alliance for 
its own sake, that they considered our mi-, 
nistry as men whom it was their greatest 
happiness to gratify, that the obligations 
were the same on each side, and that each 
nation was to promotethe other’s happiness. 
Great Britain and France were always to, 
have. one interest and one view, and the 
rest of the world was to be excluded from 
the benefit of this confederacy. | 
In a short time, Sir, the usefulness of 
our new allies began to be discovered ; 
the Spaniards plundered our merchants, 
insulted our flag, and besieged the for- 
It might have been 
now expected that the French would have. 
exerted their influence at the court of. 
Spain, and have re-established friend- 
ship upon equitable terms, between their 
ancient and their new confederates, or 
that they would have assisted us with 
treops for the preservation of a place 
granted to us by the most solemn trea- 
ties; but they, content with preserving 
us from the Pretender, looked without 
concern on slighter injuries, and Jeft us to 
defend ourselves by our own strength. = 
Had they, indeed, continued neutral, 
our ministers might have boasted of their 
influence, and have exulted in the success 
of those negociations by which Spain was 
disunited from so powerful a friend; but 
they found a method of procuring advan-. 
tages to Spain more efficacious than open. 
declarations in her favour; for when in 
compliance with the demands of the na-. 
tion, a fleet was fitted out, and one of our 
bravest admirals was dispatched to Ame- 
rica, the French forbad the Plate-ships to 
be seized, and had the satisfaction of ve 
Great Britain no less weakened, than if 
naval battle had been lost. The Spaniards 
suffered no other inconvenience than con- 
finement in the harbour, and a short delay 
of their annual treasures ; while our admi- 


ral was languishing with melancholy, aur 
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_ All our disputes, Sis, with Spain, ware 
a¢ length, in appearance terminated. by 
another treaty equally judicious with that 
of Hanover, a treaty by which we stipula- 
ted to.confer upon. a priace of the house. 
_of Bourbon, dominions to which neither. 
he nor ourgelves had any: right, and by 
that stipulation, added: new power to a fe- 
mnily- in. whose hands were. already almost 
al the wealth and er of the world, 
whose desires te. enslave the. rest of man- 
lind were open and. avowed, and whom 
therefore it is the general interest of every. 
. Ration to. weaken and repress. 

Fhis concession, Sir, by: which our mi- 
. Ristry imagined that they: had procured at 
_ least an interval of quiet, and perhaps flat- 
tered themselves that they had for ever 
secured the friendship of Spain, had no 
other efeot, than to shew that they were 
to: he governed by menages, and frighted: 
' into compliance with the wiklest demands. 
The Spaniards justly imagined, that the 


same conduct which had intreduced them | 


into ftaly, might, ifsteadily prosecuted, pro- 
cure them farther advantages, and that 
nothing but insolence, rapine, and obstina- 
cy, was necessary to enslave the British 
nation. | 
_ Fhis preject, Sir, was for many years 
steadily pursued; every month brought 
accounts of new seizures and new cruelties, 
eruelties which no enemy but Spain 
would practise: In the utmost malig- 
nity of war, and which were attended with 
sueh eipcumstances, as shewed rather the 
wantonness of contempt, than the rage of 
hostility, and to which they: could be in- 
cited only by the confidence of exemption 
from revenge. 
Such was the treatment, Sir, which the 
yeople of England were doomed to bear 
om year to year, which it was.made the 
highest merit to palliate or conceal, and 


of which. it was a proof of disaffection to 


complain; and such had been the treat- 
ment to which we must always have been 
centent to submit while these men conti- 
nued in power, had not the outrages been 
too netorious te be concealed, and too fre- 
quent not te raise the indignation of a peo- 
ple accustomed to hear of nothing but the 
success ef their arms, the extent of their 
influence, and the submission of foreign 
nations. 

The people, roused by honest writers to 
a sense of their shame, their misery, and 
their danger, had recourse to their repre- 
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-hody in the nation pressed forward with 
their petitions to parliament, the minister 
;Saw. his schemes in. danger of miscarriage, 
and his country rising once niore into re- 
‘putation and dignity. He knew that his 
owe prosperity‘and that of the public were 
‘Not. consistent, and there is no reason to 
‘beligve but that he easily prevailed upon 
, himself'to. prefer. the first. 

_ hs dependents, therefore, were encou- 
‘raged: to exert all their power and all their 
_aré against the merchants, to weaken by 


‘every: methad the influence of their pe- 


titions, to deny the facts alleged by them, 
te asperse them. as, men desirous of’ em- 
‘barrassing the government, to vilify them 
as wretches. whose. interest did not deserve 
'the attention of the parliament, and who 
aight be given up to the Spaniards to be 
‘ tostuned withous any. disadvantage to the 


‘ public, or to represent them as followers of 


an unlawfultrade, who were justly punish- 
.e@ for their encroachments on the domi- 
'mions of another monarch. . 

But being driven from alt his subter- 
fuges by the force of truth, and the steady 
perseverance of his opponents, by whose 
ardour and firmness, animated. by the ge- 
‘neral voice of the nation, he was intimi- 
dated even when he defeated their schemee 
by superior numbers, he was at length 
obliged to. an appearance of preparations 
for war. Yet he did not remit his en- 
deavours to destroy the honour of the na- 
tion and to secure the Spaniards from pu- 
Heupel a ee treaty, and 

an t very: capable of prosecuting 
hie dena aie at Peogth contrived the 
Convention. ee 
_ ‘Fhis infamous stipulation, Sir, has been 
so lately. examined, so. generally: censured, 
and so weakly. defended, that I shall 
not protract the business of the day by 
showing what is already known, not only 
ta every member of this House, but 
to every man in the nation, that our mn- 
contestible claims were rendered pre- 
carious, and those rights of which an ac- 
knowledgment in the most explicit terms 
ought ta have preceded the first essay of a 
treaty, were referred to the future discus- 
sicn of commissioners, by whom it was to 
have been decided, whether Great Britain. 
had a right toa free navigation in the 
American seas. 

I have wondered on many occasions what 
it is which puts a stop to the measures of 
those men, who have broken the restraints 
of reason and justice, and by what rule 
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without regard to right. When the Spa- 


‘niards demanded that our claim to the 


use of the American sea should be ‘exa- 


‘mined, I know not why they did not in- 
sist on the like nay into every other 
Ish 


claim, and am astonished that they did 


‘not propose commissaries to debate our 


pretensions to the city of London. — 
Even this momentary refuge of our mr- 


‘nistry was not granted without a secret 
Article, by which it was made void ; nor 


perhaps without other conditions equally 
infamous, for such, the care with which 


‘the papers relating to that affair, have been 


concealed, may give us reason to suspect. 
_ At length, Sir, the minister could delay 
the appearance of war no longer, nor 
could he gratify his French allies, by any 
other method than that of obstructing 
the success of those forces which he was 
obliged to raise, and of prohibiting those 
fleets to molest the Spaniards which were 
fitted out against them. This method he 
practised with such success, that with all 
the advantages of superior force, we disco- 
vered no effect of our armaments but addi- 


tional expence, and suffered all the calami- 


ties of war without the pleasure of triumphs, 


or profit of conquests ; while the Spani- 


ards lay quiet in their ports, or removed to 


places of greater plenty, as our fleets re- 
‘tired to give them opportunities of chang- 
ing their stations. | 


This farce of war had, however, this 


convenience, that it furnished new pre- 
tences for.embarrassing “our merchants, 


and obstructing our commerce; for no 
sooner were our ships of war put into com- 


‘mission than embargoes were laid with the 
utmost rigour, the violence of impresses 
‘was wantonly practised, and the merchants. 
were deprived of sailors, only to man fleets 
‘which were neither employed in the an- 
" “noyance of enemies, nor in the protec- 


tion of commerce; and which served no 
other end than that of showing that we 


had strength but wanted courage, and 


that a nation is only formidable as its go- 
vernors are wise and honest. cr 
Our admiral in the Mediterranean, a 
strict observer of his orders, floated with an 
idle pomp of hostility from port to port, 


‘and displayed upon different coasts the 


wealth of impotence and folly : nor can it 
be shown that he has once endeavoured to 


obstruct the naval designs of our enemies, 


whom he suffered to sail from Cadiz to 


Ferrol, and, in conjunction with the 


French squadron, from Ferrol to America, 
(VOL. XL. j 
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those demands are limited, which are made , 
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where Vernon, with a stubborn contempt 


of peaceable pec ‘had imprudently 
drawn upon himself the indignation of 
the minister, and shown by destroying the 
fortrésses of our enemies, with only six 
ships, how impotent they would be found 
wherever the whole naval power of Great 
Britain should be honestly and resolutely 
exerted against them. ; 

For this rash procedure, this perfidious 
vindication of the rights of the British 
nation, he was doomed to destruction 
by the minister, whose allies the French 
were therefore united with the Spani- 
ards against him, while all the succours 
Rone he demanded were obstinately de- 
ayed. 

That this admiral was not destroyed by 
an unexpected attack, and crushed by the 
united strength of two nations, without 
any intelligence of his danger, cannot, 
Sir, be ascribed to the care of the minister, 
whose disappointment at the success of 
an enterprise, was visible in the counte- 
nances of all those whose looks, as well as 
votes, are regulated by him. When the 
account which was brought of the de- 
struction of Porto Bello filled our streets: 
with illuminations, and elevated the mind 
of every man who had not sold his country, 
the friends of the minister alone hung their 
heads with dejection, and, while others 
were exulting at the punishment of Spain, — 
murmured vengeance against the British 
commander, whom they appeared to don- 
sider as an enemy to the government, only 


because he endeavoured to rescue it from 


that contempt which had been brought 
upon it by a continued train of humble 
supplications, weak compliances, and un- 
necessary treaties. ' | — 

The Spaniards, however, ‘did not make 
all the use that might have been feared of 
the opportunity which their friend had 
put into their hands, but, in imitation of 
our conduct, disgusted: their allies, who re- 
turned therefore without attempting any 


thing against us. © 


Nothing indeed can more evidentl 
show how little value was set by the Frenc 
upon the friendship of our minister, and 
how fully they were convinced that all our 
concessions were the effects of cowardice, 
and by consequence would be most pro- 
bably secured by insolence and contempt, 
than their declarations in favour of Spain, 
at a time, when, by his connivance, the 
were repairing the port of Dunkirk ; that 
port which, at the treaty of Utrecht, 
they had been compelled ta destroy, 
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which they had solemnly stipulated never 
to restore, and from which more molesta- 
tions might arise to our commerce, than 
from all the other coast of France. 

' The demolition of this harbour was al- 
ways acknowledged to be the chief ad- 
vantage obtained for this nation by that 
ministry, whose conduct has been so in- 
cessantly censured by their successors, and 
who have. been charged, however irra- 
tionally and unjustly, with having brought 
upon Great Britain all the calamities which 
she has suffered to this time. A charge, 
Sir, not very decently urged by those who 
not ‘only imitate them in their conces- 
sions to France, but have even given 
ay the most important article of that treaty, 
which they condemned as not'sufficiently 
favourable to our interest. ) 

_ The reparation of Dunkirk, as it is well 
known by all those who remember our 
losses in the late war, will enable the 
French to crowd our channel with priva- 
teers, and pursue our merchants even to 
‘our own ports. And that minister, there- 
fore, who consents to the violation of this 
article, cannot but be considered as an 
open enemy to the commerce of this na- 
tion, and a subject of France, rather than 
ef Great Britain. 

But our minister, Sir, who knew that his 
influence amongst the French was not such 
as could prevail upon them to desist from 
their design, endeavoured partly to con- 
ceal their progress, and partly to persuade 
the nation that he should interrupt it at 
some more proper time. He therefore ap- 
peared to apply himself’ to a zealous prose- 
cution of the war, and fitted out fleets, 
and levied troops with the same tumult of 
preparation, as if the whole earth had 
combined against us, as if new Armadas 
were equipped for the conquest of our 
country, and armies were preparing to de- 
scend upon: our coasts. | 
' Thus he endeavoured to divert the at- 
tention of the public from every other 
part of his conduct, to make the people 
patient under unnecessary taxes, under the 
obstruction of their commerce by tedious 
embargoes, and the capture of their vessels 
by the Spanish rovers. | | 

The negligence with which our trade 
has been superintended during the war, is 
sufficiently proved by the losses which we 
have suffered, and suffered from an 
enemy whom we justly despised for 
his weakness, whom we imagined van- 
quished as soon as he should be attacked, 


and from whom we dreaded nothing but 
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that he would be supported by the power 


of France. 

The experience which we have long 
had of our minister’s politics and integ- 
rity, had not yet informed us that our 
enemies would find from him that support 
which the French might be unwilling to 
afford them,. and that they would: be 
enabled by the plunder of our merchants, 


_to continue the war against us. 


We did not suspect, Sir, that our chan- 
nel would be left unguarded, and that our 
ships would be seized by fisher-boats, 
within sight of our own shores; that we 
should be insulted like a petty state in 
our own harbours, and condemned to 


sufferthe miseries of war without reprisals 


and without resistance. . 
What was never known to have happen- 
ed before, those who judged from history, 
did not fear or suspect on this occasion ; 
they imagined that we should have enjoy- 
ed ease and plenty, while the coasts of 
Spain would be harrassed by our fleets, 
their country laid waste by sudden incur- 
sions, their towns flaming with our bombs, 
and their castles shattered by our cannon. 


They imagined that, in imitation of all 


others who are provoked by an enemy of 


inferior force, we should have carried. the 


war to a great distance from our own do- 
minions, and that instead of suffering our 
merchants to be insulted and rifled in 
those seas of which we have boasted for 
many centuries the absolute command, we 
should have stationed our fleets before the 
Spanish harbours, and have destroyed their 
ships as they ventured out to sea. 

ow different has been our conduct, 
Sir, appears from the gate papers of 
évery day, papers which, when they are 
perused by the people in expectation of 
narratives of some fortress stormed, or 


some fleet destroyed by the British admi- - 


rals, exhibit only the melancholy accounts 
of our sailors languishing in chains, and 
our merchants reduced to sudden poverty ; 
or relate the number of ships which have 


been deprived of their crews by impresses, 


which lie in the ports waiting for convoys, 
delayed without reason, or which have 
been forsaken in the open seas, by those 
appointed to conduct and protect them; 
thus lured from their harbours by an ap- 
pearance of security, only that they might 
fall more speedily into the hands of the 
Spaniards. . ad 

Such was the conduct of our minister 
in this war; such, Sir, the fidelity and vi- 
gilance with which the public interest has. 
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been regarded. He engaged in it unwil- 
ingly, and-prosecuted it without desire of 
success, or at least employed such means 
as ‘never produced it. 

Every fleet that has been equipped, 
every attempt that has been proposed, and 
every precaution that has been taken, has 
been nothing more than, an expedient to 
pacify. for a few days the clamours of the 

eople, and to free parliament from the 
Importunity of. hourly petitions, or per- 
haps to deceive his majesty into a belief 
that his subjects were well protected, that 
his claims were vigorously asserted, and 
his honour carefully. preserved. 

That this was the minister’s only inten- 
tion; appears from all his proceedings ; 
when fleets have been equipped, and the 
murmurs of the people suspended by their 
expectations, they were detained in the 
harbour till their provisions were spent. 
.When the complaints of the nation are 
renewed, fresh orders are issued out for 
snpplying the fleet with provisions, which 
are expended again in the same manner. 

- But nothing, Sir, more plainly discovers 
the tendency of his schemes, than the 
manner in which he directed provision to 
be made for the land-seryice of America; 
for what can be more justly inferred, than 
that he cannot desire to obtain the end, 
who rejects the means? And what means 
- are of use in military operations but disci- 
pline and experience? - 

But if this war be terminated happily, 
we must owe our victories to soldiers with- 
out discipline, conducted by officers with- 
out experience: : since it is well known, 
that instead of regiments long established, 
accustomed to obedience, and exercised in 
arms, we have sent against the Spaniards 
only a collection of boys, with weapons in 
their hands which they knew not how to 
use, and commanded by officers that can- 
not instruct them. | 

Nor are the Spaniards indebted to him 
only, for the inexperience of the forces 
sent against them, but for. the leisure 
which he has granted them to secure their 
' towns, and augment their garrisons. 
While the embarkation of our forces was 
delayed only that we might not send 
troops from whose valour and dexterity 
success might have been feared, the Spa- 
niards improved every hour that the kind- 
ness of their ally afforded them, and made 
all the necessary preparations for obstinate 
defence. | 

Thus, Sir, did our minister labour with 
' Indefatigable industry, to incline the ba- 
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lance in favour of Spain, by subtracting 
weight from one scale, while it was added 
to the other. What will be the conse- 

uence of his measures, it is not yet pos- 
sible to tell; but it may be justly feared, 
that they have been too well concerted, 
and that Spain will obtain such advan- 
tages by his kindness, as must at least 
protract the war, and embarrass our trade; 
though it may be reasonably hoped that 
we shall not be discouraged from asserting 
our just claims, by defeats which we can 
only suffer from negligence or treachery. 

- Such, Sir, has been the conduct of sir 
Robert Walpole, with regard to foreign 
affairs: he has deserted our allies, aggran- 
dised our enemies, betrayed our com- 
merce, and endangered our colonies; and 
yet this is the least criminal part of his 
ministry. For what is the loss. of allies to 
the alienation of the people from the go- 
vernment, or the diminution of trade tothe 
destruction of our liberties? 

That the people are universally discon- 
tented, Iam under no obligation of endea- 
vouring to prove, while an army is sup- 

orted only to restrain them from rebel- 
ion :- for no other reason has been given 
by the annual advocates for a military 
establishment. “Those indeed, who urge 


the danger of the Pretender’s attempts, - . 


may perhaps make use of other words, but 
their meaning, if any meaning can be al- 
lowed them, is apparently the same, for 
the Pretender can never obtain this throne 
but by the concurrence of the majority, 
and that concurrence can only arise from 
their disapprobation of the present go- 
vernment. — 3 ; 

But to what cause, Sir, can be imputed 
a discontent se general, and a detestation 
so vehement, to what can we ascribe a dé- 
sire of an apparent evil, an affection to a 
prince of a different religion, of a religion 
which privileges perfidy, and sanctifies 
persecution? How can it be imagined that 
men should form a wish to be subject to a 
monarch educated among ‘their enemies, 
in countries governed by arbitrary power, 
and who must consequently be infatuated 
with every wild opinion of the unlimited 


extent of royal prerogatives, and believe - 


himself entitled to trample upon law, to 
subvert privilege, and to plunder property ? 

How miserable must be the condition of 
that people, whom an army is necessary to 
restrain from a choice like this! what ca- 
lamities, what oppression must they ‘feel, 
who can fly to such remedies for relief! 


Were we governed like reasonable beings, 


N 
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that man: only ought to be condemned as | 


_ disaffected to his majesty, who should dare 
to charge the people with disaffection : for 
surely no. man can more openly or more 
virulenfly libel the government, than those 
who declare that the nation would change 
it for subjection to the Pretender. 

That there is any such. desire among the 

le, Sir, I am far from affirming or be- 
leving, for they are too well instructed in 
the tendency of the religion which the 
Pretender prone: to desire to see it the 
religion of their king, and too well ac- 
uainted with their own rights, to think 
t when they cannot deliver themselves 
from misery, the Pretender will be able to 
deliver them. 

The representations which have been 
made of their impatience, every man knows 
to be true; every man sees their misery, 
and hears their complaints and their me- 
naces; but their menaces must be feared 
before their complaints are regarded by 
those whose hearts corruption has har- 
dened, and whose sensibility is extinguish- 
ed by the luxuries of a court. 

To dissipate their own fears they have 
established an army in opposition to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, and de- 
fend their concurrence in this establish- 
ment by alleging the discontent of the 
- people; that discontent which only their 
measures have produced, and which no- 
thing can more increase or confirm than a 
Standing Army. naar: 7 

By an army, Sir, distinct from the rest of 
the community, subjected to particular laws, 
commanded with absolute authority, and 
. quartered in the country, to fatten in idle- 
ness, and insult those by whomthey aresup- 
ported, the anger of the nation must be 
continually enflamed, though the effects of 
it may for a short time be prevented ; and 
what fatal consequences may be produced 


by hourly aggravations of distress and new 
incentives to sedition, any man may ven- 


ture to foretel from a common acquaint- 
ance with the conduct of mankind, and a 
very slight knowledge of the history of for- 
‘mer ages, , a 
It may reasonably be expected, that the 
oe will not always groan under their 
urdens in submission; that after having 
enquired why they were imposed, and 
from what necessity it arises that they are 
every day increased, they will at length re- 
solve to shake them off, and resume into 
their own hands that authority which they 
have intrusted to their governors, that they 


will resolve to become judges of their own - 


f 
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interest, and regulate those measures, of - 


which they must support the expence, and 
in which nothing but their advantage ought 
to. be regarded. P ‘, | 

When this important period shall arrive, 


when justice shall call out for the corrup- — 


ters of their country, the deserters of their 
allies, and the enemies of commerce; when 
liberty shall publish the crimes of those by 
whom she has been long ridiculed and ap- 
pressed ; when the cries of the exasperated 
people shall be too loud to be repressed, 


and vengeance shall impend over those | | 
heads which have so long been lifted up © 


with confidence, against truth and virtue, 
then will be the time in which the army 
must become the refuge. of those who have 
so long supported it. : 


° 


Then will the corrupter and his asso- 


ciates, the lacqueys of his train, and the 
slaves of his levee, then will those who 
have sold their country for opportunities 
of debauchery, and wasted the rewards of 


perfidy in the pleasures of the stews of the 


court, implore the protection of their mi- 
litary friends, and request them to,repay 


those benefits which they have. ey | 
9 


received. What is, then, to be expecte 
but that either they will be given up to 
punishment by those whom they have pam- 


pered at the expence of the public to se- . 


cure them from it, which is most ardently 


‘to be hoped ? ‘or that the people will have 


recourse to arms in assertion of their der 
mands, and that thenation will be laid waste 
with all the devastations of a civil war? 
that. at length either Britons will be for 
ever deprived of their liberty, that all our 


rights will be extinct and our constitution _ 


at an end? or that victory will declare on 
the side of justice, that the arms of the 


people will be succesful, and that the 


courtiers and their protectors will perish 
together? 

Such, Sir, are the prospects which the 
continuance of a sear Army sets be- 
fore our eyes, 4 species of oppression unr 
known to any former age, and which must 
end either in the ruin of the nation, or the 
destruction of those who have introduced 
it for their own advantage. 

The defenders of this hateful, establish, 
ment, first calumniate the nation, and ther 
punish those crimes which they have falsely 
charged upon it; they affirm that those 
are enemies to the king who censure. 
the minister, and raise and maintain thosg 
forces for the defence of the government 
which they can use only for their own. 


The, murmurs of the people, Sir, how- 


es 
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ever incessant, or their menaces however 
loud, are-no proofs, of disaffection to his 


' majesty, nor arise-from any persuasion that 


another is entitled to his throne. The 
people indeed desire a change, not from 
a restless lust of novelty, and much less 
from a surfeit of happiness, as some have 
affirmed who grew rich by taxes and im- 
posts, and who have learned the art of 
regarding no interest but their own, and of 
charging all those with counterfeited dis- 
tress, who complain of miseries not. felt 
by themselves. The people, Sir, desire 
a change from a just impatience of into- 
Jerable burthens, and a wise foresight of 
approaching miseries, they desire a change 
not of their sovereign, but of his minister, 
and desire it so ardently, that it will not 
be safe longer to deny them the satisfac- 
tion of discovering, that their cries are not 
entirely disregarded, and hin the interest 


of a single man is not putin the balance 


against the happiness of the whole com- 
munity. — oo 
It may be asked, why their resentment 
is directed against this person, why the 
have.singled him out from the crowd wit 
which he.is surrounded, as the open and 
declared enemy of his country, why they 
look upon him as the principal author of 
all their miseries, why they should imagine 
that the public prosperity can never be 
restored, till his counsels shall be no longer 
heard, and his authority nolonger regarded? 

To these demands it will readily be an- 
swered, Sir, that they consider him as the 
source of their misery, because they see 
him the source of wealth and power; that 
wealth which has been drained from them 
by exactions, only to be lavished on those 
who betray them; and that power which 
is of no other use in the hands to which 
it is committed but to add oppression. to 
oppression, to arm ‘the laws against them, 
and subject them to the will of the court. 

- They select him from those that encom- 
pass him, by the same tokens that distin- 
guish an idol from its worshippers; they see 
all that surround him cringing to his su- 
perior power, and making humble offerings 
of their consciences, their votes, ‘their li- 
berties, and their posterity. 

What are the measures, Sir, by which 
he has drawn the universal hatred upon 
him, neither he nor his dependants can be 


_ ignorant; he has exasperated the nation 


by destroying its alliances, diminishing its 
commeree, and obstructing its arms, and 
drawn yet a severer resentment upon him 
by projecting the ruin of its liberties. 

| 8 


! 


\ 
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It is well known, Sir, that to enjoy li- 
berty, is to be governed by laws not arbi- 
trarily mposed, butenacted by the consent 
of those whose obedience is required to 
them, and it is equally evident, that the 
people can only consent by the voices of 
their deputies, that therefore they can only 
be free by the possession of a free choice 
of their representatives, and that‘so far as 
they are constrained nm those elections, . 
their liberties are taken away. For of 
what importance is it, whether I am 
obliged to accept every proclamation for a 
law, or am compelled by menaces of pro- 
secutions, and the terrors of oppression, — 
to chuse a representative, who, without ~ 
enquiring into my opinion, will vote at the 
direction of the reigning party, will regard 
no advantage but his own, and will raise 
his fortune by the sale of his constituents ? 
Where is the difference, whether my pro- 
perty is taken away by open violence, or 
given up by aman whom I was constrained _ 
to trust, in whose integrity I have no con- 
fidence, and of whose abilities I have had 
no experience? : be 

This foundation of all our privileges, 
this basis of our constitution, ce whick 
our ancestors imagined they had fixed toa 
deep to be over-turned, and spread too 
wide to be shaken, it has been the hourly 
labour of the minister to weaken by im- 
perceptible degrees. No Ad los has 
been forgotten that might diffuse corrup- 
tion, and promote dependence ; fear and 
hope have been equally employed ; those 
who could not be terrified have been ca- 
ressed, and those whose understanding 
enabled them to discover the tendency of 
false caresses, have been harrassed with 
menaces and hardships. 

Not only the great employments of the 
kingdom, but every petty post, Sir, has 
been divided upon various pretences, under. 
various denominations. ‘Lhus those offices 
which formerly secured a single vote, be- 
cause they were usually conferred upon 
men of spirit and integrity, have now been 
made sufficient to influence boroughs, by 
being distributed among wretches. who 
have neither understanding to know their 
duty, nor resolution to perform it, and 
who, therefore, sell their honesty and their 
freedom at a very low rate. 

~For the same purpose, Sir, penal laws 
have been multiplied, which may: be re- 
laxed or enforced at the pleasure of the 
minister, who, having in his own hands the 
nomination of all the officers employed in | 
the execution of them, can exasperate or 


moderate them at 


\ 
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them where to be vigilant against the ap- 
pearance of transgression, and where to 
connive at real violation ; when to slumber 
over the most notorious frauds, and when 


' to magnify suspicions, and harrass the in- | 


nocent. — | 

This method, Sir, of propagating his 
power, has indeed been sufficiently suc- 
cessful; he has reduced many of the'bo- 
roughs of the kingdom under absolute do- 
minion, and can now ‘sit in his closet, and 
' nominate a great part of those men who 
yet assume the stile of the representatives 
of the people. ed : : 

The vigilance with which he has ex- 
tended his regard to the whole subordina- 
tion of the government, and the care with 
“ which he has chosen the lowest officers, 
are indeed proofs of a very active mind, 
and an extensive comprehension, which it 
had been happy if he had endeavoured to 
apply to better purposes. | 
— But, Sir, his most masterly attempt 
for the establishment of universal slavery, 
on which he laid out all his interest, 
_and all his ‘subtilty, in which he la- 
boured. with incessant application, and 
defended with the magt tenacious ob- 
 stinacy, was the scheme of extending the 
laws of excise.* By this he would have 
put'a stop to all farther opposition of minis- 
terial power; by this he would have se- 
cured himself from the future trouble of 
corrupting and seducing: individuals ;' he 
would. have crushed the constitution at 
once, and as the tyrant of old wished to 
destroy mankind at a blow, our minister, 
not less heroically wicked, endeavoured 
by one fatal vote to oppress liberty for 
ever. : ? 

This, Sir, was indeed a compendious 
method of oppression, by which he would 
have diffused his spies and'his agents over 
the nation, by which he would have forced 
his way into houses, learned the private af- 
fairs of families, and be enabled to ‘govern 


every man in his own dwelling; he would. 


have received every day the homage of 
the nation in the persons of the excise- 
men, his representatives, whom he had de- 
puted to exact obedience to his: will, and 
to deliver up his enemies to punishment... 
To expatiate upon the nature of the ex- 
cise laws, Sir, and toshew how much they 
infringe’ our most important privileges, 
would be to explain what every man has 
jong known,and what the whole nation 


* See Vol, 9, p. 1. 
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leasure; can direct , declared in the numberless Petitions by — 


which this House was every day solicited 
while that dreadful question was depend- 
ing, to have regard to the rights with which 
it was intrusted, and to: preserve the peo 
ple of England from becomimg slaves to 
the drudges of corruption, from being 
plundered by the caterpillars of power, 
and insulted by the slaves of the slaves of 
the minister. | : 

~ With how little compassion their terrors 
were regarded, Sir, and with how much 
contempt their remonstrances and argu- 
ments were heard by those whom a long 
dependance on the minister had hardened 
equally \against reason and compassion, 
who had been taught by the example of 
their lord, to insult that misery which they 
had themselves occasioned, and to ridicule 


those arguments which they could not | 


answer, is still remembered with resent- 
ment proportioned to the crime ; nor can 
it be wondered that the people hold that 
man in abhorrence, who has openly pro- 
fessed to despise, and no less openly en- 
deavoured’ to. enslave them, who- has 
attacked their privileges, and punished 


those who refused to resign them. . - 


For to the opposition which’ the mer- 


chants of this kingdom raised against the ~ 


project of extending the excise laws, it is 
reasonable to impute that settled hatred 
which the minister has conceived against 
them, which he seldom fails to express, 
however indecently, and whieh he exerts 
upon all opportunities without ‘regard to 
policy or justice. Every motive, every 
principle has given way to: the favourite 
design of harrassing the merchants, whom 
he considers as the most inflexible enemies 
of his claims, as situated most-remote from 
his influence, and as the last whom he 
shall be: able to sink into that implicit 
submission which he has been long accus~ 
tomed to require. 

To his scheme of subjecting this stub- 
born body of ‘men, no less than to his al- 
liance- with the house of Bourbon, is 
perhaps to be ascribed: his connivance at 
the Spanish depredations; from which, 
though it is not likely that his influence 
in foreign courts would have enabled him 
to prevent them, he might. at:least have 
secured many of our ships by convoys. 
But how little such favours were to be ex- 
pected from. him in time of peace, may be 
discovered from his unwillingness to grant 
them protection in open war, from his 
care to conceal their losses, and his at- 


-|tempts te vindicate those to whose trea- 


nm 


an 
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chery or negligence they may justly be 
imputed... ; : 

And that no method of ruining his coun- 
try may remain unattempted, that he may 


. .at least be secure in his designs against the 


public, he has found means of introducing 


dependance into parliament, and of de- 


priving the people of all hope of justice or. 


relief, by influencing that assembly to 


which in all former ages they have ap-. 


pealed; and which has seldom failed to 
redress their grievances, to drag from be- 
hind the throne the oppressors of the na- 
tion, and to stop up the sources of the 
public treasure, till these men have been 
punished who were found to have pro- 
moted wicked measures, and to have fa- 


_voured any other interest than that of 


House in terms. of the strongest detesta-” 


Great Britain. 

To what can it be imputed, Sir, that the 
people have now for many years in vain 
solicited their representatives for enquiries 
into the conduct of public offices, that 
they have annually laid before them their 
miseries and their fears, without any other 
effect than the new mortification of seeing 
themselves. neglected by those to whom 
they have entrusted the care of the com- 


‘monwealth ?, What cause can be.alleged for 


the conduct of late parliaments so diffe- 
rent from that of their predecessors? Why 


do they.now meet only to tax the people,’ 


and to flatter the court, to offer addresses, 
and to vote supplies ? Why is there no re- 
gard paid to the remonstrances of our 
constituents, ot. why have so many years 


elapsed without one example of justice? — 


t surely will not be urged on this oc- 
casion, , that this age is uncorrupt beyond 
the example of former times; since the 
open wickedness of the present genera- 
tion has been often represented in this 


tion, by the vindicators of the ministry ; 


_ and as it is not to be supposed that virtue 


is encreased by temptations to wickedness, 
or that those posts which have always been 
imagined dangerous to integrity, have now 
so much changed their nature, that. they 
are become preservatives from corruption ; 
.as it is not to-be conceived that they who 
dissipate their private fortunes in riot and 
luxury,. have been always upright dis- 
pensers of the public treasure, the nation 
cannot but. be excited to enquire, why 
parliament has been content to grant mo- 


ney without any solicitude how it was em- 


‘ 


ployed? | a 2c 
- ‘This alteration, Sir, of which the conse- 
quences.are equally obvious and. dreadful, 


, 
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can be imputed to no other cause than the 
endeaveurs which have been used by the 
minister to fill this House with dependants. 
on the court, by scattering Jucrative em- 
ployments amongst them, which are ‘to: 
be held by no other tenure, than that of an. 
implicit submission to his will, and a re- . 


signation of all private opinions to his un- . 


erring dictates. . : 

When I see in this House, Sir, so great 
a number of men whose determination I 
know before the question is proposed, I 
am in doubt whether the motion which I 
am about to make will not be an useless 
effort, an unavailing appeal to a court whose - 
sentence is already past, yet as the. public 
miseries are too great to be any longer 
borne without some endeavours to redress 
them; as in my opinion no redress can be 
obtained but by depriving the minister of 
the power which he has so long and so 
openly abused, as the obstacles which are 
most likely to hinder the success of this 
attempt are every day multiplied, as cor- 
ruption is continually advanced, and virtue 
hourly more contemned, I take this oppor- 
tunity of moving, while yet the right of 
offering any motion against the minister 
remains, ‘“ That an humble Address be 
‘ presented to his majesty, that he will be 
‘‘ graciously pleased to remove the right 
“ Eonoureble sir Robert Walpole, knight 
‘¢ of the most noble order of the garter, 
‘: first commissioner for executing the of- 
‘¢ fice of treasurer of the exchequer, chane - 
‘ cellor and under-treasurer of the ex- 
‘“¢ chequer, and one of his majesty’s: most 
“ honourable privy-council, from his ma- 


.“ jesty’s presence and counsels for ever.’” 


Lord Limerick : — 


Sir; as I have been for some time a con- 
stant opponent of the measures by which 
the motion now offered has been produced, 
I suppose it will create no surprize, either 
in the vindicators or adversaries of the 
gentleman to whom it relates, that I stand 
up to second it. ‘lo add any thing to the 
representation which you -have already 
heard of the miseries of the nation, will be 
equally difficult and unnecessary. It is 
known to: all, that we are oppressed with 
taxes, and involved in war, that the war 
has been hitherto unsuccessful and igno- 
minious, that_our fleets have been manned | 
by violence, and detained in our harbours 
upon false pretences, that our trade has 
been at once diminished by impresses, and 
betrayed by the denial of convoys. | 

If it were necessary, Sir, to give apy 


o 
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other proof of the: difficulties and dis- 


tresses to which we are reduced, let it be |- 


remembered, how lately the right hon. 
gentleman himself declared, in the midst 
of our deliberations upon the ravages and 
insults of Spain, that we were not able to 
engage in a war, that we were without a 
single ally to support us, and that our own 
strength was not sufficient. Either this 
account of our condition was true or false. 
‘Jf it was true, what can be said in defence 


of the person who Has destroyed those ties | 


that conjoined our interest with that of 
the powers on the continent; who has 
_ broken the union which nature seemed to 
have formed, and which religion had con- 
firmed; who has conducted our affairs 
with so much ignorance or perfidy, that 
he has disgusted one party without grati- 
fying the other; who has drawn equally 
upon the nation the hatred of France and 
_ her enemies, and whom neither the house 
of Bourbon nor of Austria can be expected 
to favour ? 

: How this could have been effected, Sir, 
it would not be easy for any man but our 
minister to discover; nor would .even his 
absurd policy, and perverse subtilty, have 
been sufficient, had he not aided his own 
abilities by French counsels, and concurred 
with the inveterate and implacable enemies 
of Great Britain, to involve his country in 
distress. 

- If his account of the condition of the 
nation was false, this falshood alone is a 
sufficient motive to the proposition which 
has been offered; for surely that man 
ought'to be removed from his majesty’s 
counsels for ever, who, when his country 
was harrassed by the attacks of a con- 
temptible enemy, when its commerce was 
every day obstructed, and its honour im- 
paired, was’so far from encouraging his 
feliow-subjects to the assertion of their 
rights, the revenge of their losses, and the 
‘reparation of their honour, that he endea- 
voured to sink them into cowardice, to 
‘depress them with false comparisons of the 


strength of their enemies with their own, 


and whose counsels have no other tendency 
than to encourage new insults, and pre- 
pare the people for submissive slavery. 

Such counsels, Sir, must proceed, in my 
Opinion, from other motives than regard 
to public felicity, and since nothing is more 
evident than that no man, who prefers any 
interest to that of Great Britain, ought to 
be intrusted with power or admitted to 
confidence, I declare, that in my opinion, 
the motion now made is necessary and 
just. 
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Mr. Wortley : 


Sir; before the propriety of this motion: 


becomes the. subject of our debates, 
think it necessary to propése, that. the 
order of the House be ‘strictly observed, 
which is well known to require, that eve 


member against whom an accusation is 


brought, should retire out of this assembly, 
while his conduct is examined. 


This procedure, which is established by 


immemorial custom, and confirmed by in- 
numerable precedents, is founded likewise 
upon right reason ; for as any member of 
this assembly may be said to be here tried 
by his associates, by men with whom he 
has at least concurred in public affairs, and 
with whom he has probably been more in- 
timately conversant, it ‘is proper to free 
our debates from those prejudices, which 
cannot but be raised by the presence of a 
man, who has been long regarded. with 
abedanee ¥ or esteem by those who are now 
become his judges: to banish that tender- 
ness which may be produced by the sight 
of a companion or an acquaintance per- 
plexed and disturbed ; and perhaps some- 


times to suppress that awe which may be 


raised in part of this assembly by a power- 


ful offender, whose looks may upbraid some 
with the benefits which they have formerly © 


received from him, and whose eyes may 
dart menaces upon those who are depen- 
dent on his favour. 

It is evident that to preserve impartialit 
in our enquiries, and integrity in our deci- 
sions, all private regards must be leid aside ; 
and that therefore objects which may im- 
ag or enforce them, ought to be care- 

ly removed ; and as the presence of the 
person aecused may exasperate or intimi- 


date his adversaries, or encourage his 


friends, or.awe his followers, I move, That, 
while this question is debated, sir Robert. 
Walpole be ordered to withdraw. 


Mr. Gybbon : 


Sir; this motion is so agreeable to the 
strictest maxims of justice, the most pru- 
dent methods of trial, and the standing 
practice of this House, that I cannot but 
second it -as necessarily previous to the 
principal question. a 

The practice of this House is only to 
sp vane by precedents, which are indeed 
suficiently numerous; but because to re- 
cite all the instances which might be found 
in our journals, would unnecessarily retard 
the business of this day, I shall select only 


some of later date, which may shew beyend - 


eee 
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enueiabery that our immediate prede- 
eessors did not deviate in this respect from 
the custom of ancient parliaments, and 
that this method of procedure was found 
too useful to be laid aside. ; 
In the reign of king James the 2nd, 
when Mr. Coke was censured for the use 
of. expressions disrespectful to the king, 
while the House was deliberating upon his 
offence, he was ordered to withdraw’. . 
When in the following reign, among 
other captains of the navy, capt. Churchill, 
a member of this House, was accused of 
taking money from the merchants whose 
ships he was appointed to convoy, he was 


first heard in his place, and then withdrew ; 


so far as it appears, without waiting for an 
‘order which he knew the practice of the 
House would regularly producet+. 

' When in the examination of Francis 
Rainsford, the committee for receiving the 


6 age accounts, having reported that lord 


aulkland had withdrawn a Letter which 
had been written -by him, a debate arose 
upon the nature of the offence, and the 

unishment which it might be proper to 
inflict.. Lord Faulkland having spoken in 
his own vindication, withdrew, and after- 
wards being called in and heard a second 
time, withdrew again. And another dis- 


‘pute arising on a succeeding day con- 


cerning 2,000/. irregularly received by 
Jord Faulkland from the king, he again 
withdrew, after having made his defencet. 

In the same reign, Mr. Manley being 
charged with indecent expressions used by 
him in the debate upon the proceeding 
against sir John Fenwick; when the de- 
bate began, he was required to withdraw‘. 
' More instances, Sir, might easily be 
collected, if more were necessary ; but as 
these are sufficient to shew what has been 
the practice of this House, and as that 
practice may be justified by reason, I hope 
we shall be careful not to depart from it 


on this occasion. 


Mr. Bromley :|| 


Sir; I am very far from being convinced 
either by the arguments or precedents 


_ which have been produced, that the right 


hon. gentleman, to whom this motion re- 
lates, ought to be required to withdraw. 


* See Vol. 4, p. 1385. 
+ See Vol. 5, p. 439. 
. & See Vol. 5, pp. 800, 841. 
§ See Vol. 5, p. 998. . 
__|j Created Lord Montfort, May 9, 1741. 


‘He died, January 1, 1755. 
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_Allthe persons mentioned in the pre- 
cedents which have been alleged, and 
all those that have been forbidden to be 
present at the debates relating to them- 
selves, have been charged with some known 
crime, and are to be considered as standing 
for their trial. But the question in the. 
present case, is not whether the right hon. 
gentleman has been guilty of the actions 
imputed to him, or the author of any par- 
ticular counsels, but whether those actions 
are in themselves criminal, or those coun- 
sels really pernicious. He is not charged 
with any word or act which the laws of his 
country have determined to deserve pu- 
nishment; but. with conduct which his 
enemies propose first to proye criminal, 
and then to punish by a new method of 
prosecution, _ a | 

In the instances, Sir, which have been 
mentioned to support this motion, the of- 
fenders have been allowed to hear their 
accusation, and to make their defence in 
their places; nor can I discover how an 
man’s conduct is impartially examined, 
where he is not allowed to speak in his 
own defence; or how any man can defend 
himself, who is not permitted to hear the 
charge against him. 


- Mr. Howe: 


Sir ; these precedents are in my opinion 
so far from proving what is intended: by 
them, that they seem to me not to have 
any relation to the present question, of 
which I have not yet bea able to discover 
how it differs from the common enquiries 
that are made in this House. 

Whenever we enquire into the expe- 
diency of past measures, our disquisitions 
cannot but affect those by whom they were 
conducted or advised; yet they are not 
therefore required to withdraw during our 
deliberations, but are expected to justify 
their counsels, to explain their motives, 
and excuse their miscarriages, __ 

The charge, Sir, against the right hon. 
gentleman, is only a political snquity into. 
the conduct of the ministry for many 
years; nor has it been urged in such a 
manner as to relate particularly to him.. 
There is, therefore, no reason for requiring 
him to withdraw, which will not equally 
shew that all those should retire at the 
same time, who have concurred in the 
measures disapproved by the gentleman 
that made the motion; who may then safely 
pone himself victory, when all those 

om whom he expects opposition shall be 
banished from the House. 

[4Q) -— 


t 
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Mr. Erveskine : 


_ Sir; I am not surprized to find that on 
this occasion the friends of the minister 
have recourse to their usual arts of so- 
phistry ; and that they endeavour to pro- 
tect his person by the same fallacies with 
which they have always vindicated his 
‘measures ; that they labour to perplex our 
enquiries by an artful confusion of distinct 
questions, and that they are desirous to 
exclude light when it will only discover 
what it is their interest to conceal. 

“In their first fallacy, Sir, they have not 


indeed been very successful. Whether 


‘their anxiety for the event ‘of the day has 
disconcerted their sophisms, or whether 
their cause will in reality admit of no 
better defence, their present plea is such 
as men celebrated for the acuteness of 
_ their penetration, and the readiness of 
their invention, might have been expected 
not to have alledged in a debate of so 
much importance to the nation, and, what 
has always more sensibly affected them, to 
themselves. Having had warning of the 
storm that was hanging over them, they 
should have provided themselves with 
some shelter against it that might not be 


_ easily thrown down ; and not. have thought - 


it sufficient to assert, what they can never 
hope to prove, that there is no distinction 
to be made between this and any other 
political enquiry. . 
There is the same difference, Sir, be- 
tween this‘and other political enquiries, as 
between national and personaltransactions, 
between consultations and trials. The 
_ question in other debates relates equally 


to every man in the House; this affects | 


one man of this assembly in a particular 
manner: and surely it will not be again 
asserted that it is an enquiry of the same 
nature, whether a member shall be ex- 
pelled this House, or whether peace shall 
be concluded with Spain. 

That this question will incidentally pro- 
duce political debates, may reasonably be 
expected, because the errors or crimes 
charged upon this gentleman are chiefly 
political ; and when the principal question 
is personal, that man to whom it relates 


_ ought to be withdrawn while it is debated. | 


Colonel Bladen: 


Sir; I-know not upon what arguments 
it is so positively asserted, that this is a 
question of a peculiar nature, and that it 
ought to be distinguished from other poli- 


tical disquisitions ; and I hope the zeal of 
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‘the opponents of the ministry, however 


ardent, will not prompt them: to ire, 
that what is not proved should be admitted. 
I have always hitherto imagined, that 


| those debates which are properly political 


in the interest of the public, are objects 


-of enquiry ; and as I know only two mo 


tives that can give occasion to the present 
motion, regard to public happiness, and 
the gratification of private resentment, I 
have been candid enough to believe, that 
it was made with no other view than the 
advantage of the nation. 4 

Of this, Sir, indeed I was persuaded, by 


‘the observations with which the motion 
was introduced ; for to what other purpose 


were all the disappointments, misfortunes 


and errors, whether real or pretended, of . 


near twenty years so laboriously enume- 
rated? For what end are we informed of 
the long continuéd insolence of the Spa- 
niards, of our destructive alliances with 
the French, of the decline of our com- 
merce, and the weakness of oti arms’? 
Why else are the losses of our merchants 


/so pathetically exaggerated, and why are 
we told once more of the load of our taxes, - 


and the discontent of the people ? 
If it be not imagined, Sir, that our com: 


‘pliance with the motion will remedy thesé 


calamities ; and that the renioval of one 
gentleman frdm his reajesty’s counsels, 
will reyive our trade, and invigorate our 
forces; awe our enemies, and animate olif 
allies ; this long, this a ag déclarhation, 
has been nothing more t 

ostentatious eloquetice, without any inten: 
tion of informing us; it has been only ait 
overflow of malice, a torrént of nvectives. 

But if, as we ought to imagine, those b 

whom this motion is made and defended, 
ate persuaded, that the counsels of oné 
man have sunk the nation into disgrace, 
and that by depriving him of his influence 
they shall restore the public honour ‘ond 


‘felicity, the debate, like all others, is ai 


enquiry whether the measures which they. 
propose will produce the consequences 
expected from them. - 


the precedents cited to stipport the | 


second motion, Sir, there.is not the léas¢ 
appearance of a parallel with the 

case. ‘They were persons who had either 
committed an. offence in. the presence of 


{ the assembly by which they. were to be . 


judged, and against whom it was therefere 
unnecessary to produce evidence; or nten 
convicted of offences by legal testimonies, 
and. whose.punishment was therefore the 


only subject of deliberation. 


an an effusion of | 


eee ee Fe 
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Nothing is more reasonable, Sir, than 
that in these circumstances the offender 
should withdraw; for to what purpose 
should he continue in the House? The 
only reason he'has a seat, the reason for 
which every other man has a seat, in this 
assembly, is the right of examining, deli- 


herating and voting: and this right has 


undoubtedly ceased ; since it would be ab- 
surd to consult any man with regard to 


censures which are to be inflicted upon. 


himself, or to suffer him to vote in his own 
cause, . 7 
. But, Sr, with regard to the right hon, 
gentleman baeauGned in the 
tion, the first enquiry must be, whether 
any of the measures objected to him are in 
themselves criminal; an enquiry at which 
he has the same right to be present with 
_ apy other member, and may claim more 
justly a right to speak in the virfdication of, 


4s he is supposed to have heen ‘alain 
y to 


the author of them, and consequen 

he -more than others, acquainted, with the 

motives which influenced him in his. ad- 

ice. cs 

_ . If£it should appear, Sir, which can hard- 
ly be hoped.even by those who have been 


_. long accustomed to deceive themselves 


wit fanguine expectations, and whom a 
perpetual train of defeats hath not awaken- 
ed from their dream of success, that these 
measures have been really pernicious, and 


that the authors of them deserve punish- 


ment; must not those authors be disco- 
vered?. Will: nat any particular person be 
at liberty te deny the guilt imputed to him, 
and may he not claim the common right 
of a British subject to stand face to face 
against his accuser ? 


That this may be justly demanded. by 


him, Sir, appears even from those prece- 
dents which have been produced to prove 
that he ought to withdraw; for all the of- 
fenders were allowed to vindicate them- 
selves in their places: and if it be allowed 
that the right hon. gentleman against whom 
the motion is directed, may hear his accu- 


sation, and offer his defence, I doubt not |. 
but his innocence will be evidently shewn, | 
and that therefore there will be.no room |, 


for deliberating on his punishment, 
Mr. Gyhbon : - | 
Sir; if it be only required that the gen- 


tleman to whom this motion relates should 


hear his accusation, that privilege has been 
already enjoyed. 
accused, of almost. every crime which mi- 
nisterisl power cowd enable him to com- 


resent mo-. 


He has already been’ 


a 


mit; he has been charged with destroying 


‘the security of those alliances which it ig _ 
‘the invariable interest of this nation to pre- 


serve; with contributing to the exaltation, 


of that house, which has never formed. 


any designs but for the destruction of the, 


common liberties ef mankind, and for the. 


attainment of universal empire ; with neg- 
lecting the protection of our commerce, 
and betraying our merchants to plunder, | 
and our seamen to slavery ; with conce 
ing and palliating the insolence of our ene- 
mies, and the violation of our rights; and - 
with obstructing the operations of the war 
by treacherous delays, and. hindering its 
success by denying eur commanders the 
liberty of action. : 

- The accusations, Sir, with regard to hia. 
domestic conduct are still more atrociqus. 
He is taxed as an enemy to our privilege, 
and a violator of our constitution; as the 
projector of a military establishment by 
which the most pernicious measures may 
be defended ; sae the corruptor of that 
assembly to which the rights of the people 
are intrusted. He has been openly charged 
with betraying his country, and with at- 
tempting to enslave it; and, after this, is 
it demanded that he may hear his accusa- 
tion? i | 
What other crimes those who know hing 
best expect to hear alleged against him, I 
am not able to conceive; but by their dey 
mands they give us reason to imagine that 
they are yet afraid of some heavier. charge, 
and that to have supported the public ene- 
mies, or to have formed a plan of general 
slavery, is not the highest instance of his 

uilt. | 
. But whatever crimes, Sir, his favourites 
may have had opportunities of remarking, 
as their fidelity is too well known to afford 
any hopes that they will discover them, we 
should proceed to consider the facts al- 
heed mentioned; he may therefore now 
‘produce what, he may. have to urge in his 
own defence; after-which it is allowed by 
all, that he oughtto withdraw. . 


Mr, Pulteney : — : 


Sir; in al! debates it ought to be our 
‘first care, that we do not suffer ourselves: 
to be diverted from the principal question 
-by considerations of small importanee ; and. 
_that we do not in the preliminaries of our 
|disquisitions weary that attention, and 
‘squander those moments which should be 
reserved for higher purposes, in pia - 
‘suit of obscure enquiries, and the explica- 
tion of intricate reasonings. | 


id 
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Whether it is not required by the rules 
of strict justice, that the gentleman should 
retire, F cannot suddenly determine; but 
since we ought not, in 
an oppressor, to make use of those arts 
which we are endeavouring to prevent; 
and since to jnsist with much vehemence 
on his absence may be imagined to betra 
some diffidence of our cause, or fear of his 
- abilities; I think it may very properly be 

left in his own choice to stay or retire on 
this occasion. 3 


-Mr. Stephen Fox :* 


_Siv; having had time to consider the 
charge against the right hon. person, whose 
conduct we are called upon by a very ex- 
traordinary motion td examine, I shall en- 
deavour to answer every part distinctly ; 
without deviating, at least without intend- 
ing to deviate, from the order in which his 
_ Imaginary crimes have been ranged, and 
his gedaan miscarriages recounted. 

I atm far from thinking it necessary to 
apologize for the seeming vanity of under- 
taking an extenmpore answer to a laboured 
invective; I do not, Sir, pretend to displa 
any uncommon strength of memory, readi- 
ness of apprehension, or command of ar- 
gument on this occasion; for.as I have 
heard nothing new, I have nothing new to 
reply. As the charge is only a complica- 
tion of forgotten pamphiets, or a recollec- 
tion of former debates, the answer can be 
' fittle more than a recapitulation of those 
arguments, which every man in this House 
has heard, and must have heard with con- 
viction;) a = 

I was indeed, Sir, very far from suspect- 
ing those, by whom this motion has been 
made and ‘supported, of an attempt to pre- 
vail upon the majority of this House to 
condemn their own conduct, and to pro- 
secute one of their members for measures 
which themselves approved. I did not 
doubt but that a motion so uncommon, 
arose from some uncommon cayse, some 
imagined discovery of a secret combina- 
tion with our enemies, an alienation of our 
claims, or a design against our liberties. 
Full; Sir, of this expectation, I listened 
with the utmost impatience to every pe- 
riod of the speech by which the motion 
was introduced; and while we were told 
_ from what causes the discontent of the na- 
tion proceeds, while we were warned 


a * Created lord Hchester and Strangeways, 
May 11, 17413; and earl of Iichester, Jane 5, 
1756. He died September 29, 1776. 
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against the continuance of a standing army, 


informed of the daily increase of the power 


and influence of the house of Bourbon, 


and the hourly ravages of the Spaniards ; 
while the oppressions of the excisé were 
displayed, and the errors of the Con- 
vention enumerated, I could scarcely for-' 


bear to call out for the charge, for the 


new topic of accusation, to which I consi- 
dered this long detail of censures as only’ 


By daboael ; and which I supposed was to 
e represented as the result of all former 
misconduct, the complication of every dif- 


ferent species of wickedness, and to which 
we were conducted as to the highest pin- 
nacle of guilt by this gradation of perfidy, 


oppression, and corruption. 
But, Sir, since my expectations are de- 


ceived, since malice has only traced its’ 


former stegs, and that invective which 


began with the treaty of Hanover, has. 


concluded with nothmg more formida- 
blé than the prostitution of the parlia- 
ment; I shall hope to dissipate, without 
difficulty, those clouds which have been 
raised to hide the truth from our eyes, and 
canfute those objections once more which 
have been so often alleged, and so ofte 

answered. a 
_ The difficulty of a proper reply is now 
much diminished by the occasion on which 
it is to be made; for it has hitherto been 
necessary to shew the propriety and use- 


fulness of those measures which were re- . 


presented as dangerous or unprofitable ; 
to obviate objections which the necessity 
of concealing private intelligence, or im- 
mature designs, did not always allow to be 
fully confuted; and to justify by long re- 
views, and difficult explications of the 
secret connection of events, those mea- 
sures. which, considered with regard to the 
circumstances which attended them, might 
seem rashly or imprudently concerted. |‘ 
But, in debating the present question, 
all that can produce perplexity or hesita- 
tion, must be the distraction of the mind 
by different methods of apology, equally 
proper, and for the greatest part equally 
easy: for the motion appears to be unjust, 
whether those that oppose it shall evinee, 
as they have often done, the propriety of 
the measures on which it is intended to 
fix an indelible censure, or shall shew that 
the person against whom it is directed did 
not transact them, or not without the con- 
currence of the other ministers, or the ap- 
probation of parliament. 
” -With regard, Sir, to the treaty of Ha- 
naver, the difficulty of this choice will ime 


ween ft 
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thediately occur; for though it might be 
easily dispatched by a declaration which 
almost every man in the nation knows to 


‘be true, that it was transacted at Han- 
‘over; and though the right hon. gentle- 


man may with great security defy his ene- 
mies to prove that he was the original 
author of it, or that he promoted it other- 
wise than-any other of the council; yet 
since some may desire a fuller account of 
that important affair, which, as it was 


transacted in the last reign, may not be 


étherwise known to some of the members 
of this House, than by wandering reports, 


- or partial representations, I shall endea- 


vour fo shew, that though it has been long 
the occasion of groundless clamours it was 
not only prudent but necessary. 

To place this affair in its proper light, it 
may be necessary to recapitulate some 
occurrences which preceded it, and to 
consider the state of the nation from the 
beginning of the late king’s reign. 

The difficulties with which the estab- 


lishment of the royal family in: these 


kingdoms wete embarrassed, are well 
known and universally remembered. Our 
late king had no sooner taken possession of 
a throne, to which he was called for the 
defence of religion and the preservation 
of liberty, than discontent and jealousy 


were spread over the whole country: the 


people were already corrupted with idle 
doctrines, which had no other tendency 
than to facilitate the introduction of the 
Pretender, by teaching that an hereditary 
right is not to be forfeited, and that the 
acts of parliament, by which he was ex- 
cluded, were empty forms, without validity 
and without obligation. These tenets 
were assisted by artful calumnies, and in- 
sinuations of pernicious designs; and the 
people were wrought by various motives to 
such a degree of phrenzy, that they ima- 


_ gined themselves obeying the dictates of. 
their religion, while they were endeavour- 


ing to expel or destroy the monarch by 


. whom it was supported; and imagined 


that their liberty could only be preserved 


‘by the advancement of a prince who 


would believe it his duty to persecute, and 
his right to enslave them. 

Infatuated, Sir, with these wild notions 
of justice and policy, a great part of the 
nation thought it necessary to refuse obe- 
dience to the government ; to set the laws 
at defiance; and to declare their adhe- 
rence to another prince for whose service 
armies were levied, and whom a foreign 
monarch, celebrated for romantic valour 


risss 


and chimerical expeditions, was invited to 


establish. So little did these madmen in| 


the heat of their zeal regard the welfare of 
their country, that they willingly exposed: 
it to the plunder of rapacious mercenaries, 
and to all the devastations which were to 
be expected from troops accustomed to all 
the cruelties of war ; restrained by neither: 
tenderness nor interest, and who could 
only enter these kingdoms with a design © 
to road themselves with plunder, and live 
at ease in their own country upon the 
wealth of Great Britain. . 

' That this disturber of the world was 
snatched away by the chance of war, in’ 
the midst of new schemes for the ruin of 
nations, and new designs of augmenting 
his power ; and the army of the rebels, for 
want of discipline and commanders, was 
easily overthrown; and that both justice 
and lenity were employed to influence the 


people, I need not relate; since the events: 
‘| are too recent and too public not to be re- 


membered. But though the laws recover- 
ed their authority, and subordination was 
again established ; it was not reasonable to 
imagine that force had produced any 
change in opinions, or that those whose 
designs had. been defeated believed them 
unjust, because they had been unsuccess- 
ful. It might be with justice suspected, 
that those who durst clamour no longer 
openly, murmured in private; and that 
they whose swords had bees wrested from 
their hands, would not fail to snatch them 
again, when they could promise them- 
selves stronger support, or more resolute 
associates. . 

Such, Sir, was likewise the opinion of 
all foreign princes of the state of Great. 
Britain, which they considered as govern- 
ed by a king to whom more than half of 
his people were subject only by force, and 
whom it was easy to embarrass with insur- 
rections whenever he should interpose in 
the affairs of the continent. They con- 
ceived the two parties in this kingdom to 
be in an equipoise, and believed that any 
neighbouring power might turn the ba- 
lance. i 

It- has been observed, that with regard 
to governors and subjects, power subsists 
upon opinion, and the same remark may 
be extended to the competition between 
different states. Tobe thought weak, and 
to be weak in reality, may sometimes pro- 
duce the same consequences. Enemies in 
either case are excited to insolence, and. 
invited to invasion ; and though they may 
sometimes meet with resistance which they 
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did not. expect, they 


a 


be. conducted by. error to the end which 


_ they proposed; and succeed by a con- 


currence of favourable accidents in enter-. 


prizes, which they were induced to un- 
dertake only by a weak confidence in false 
reports. = 

Thus, Sir, ourdivisionsnaturally impaired 


. -the influence of the king, and weakened. 


his government even when all real danger 
of a revolution had ceased, when rea- 
son had: regained its influence, and the 
phantoms of counterfeit loyalty had been 


dispelled by the light of truth. It was the | 


interest of foreign princes to believe him 
still surrounded by enemies, and it is well 
known how difficultly opinions are eradi- 
cated which are complicated with favourite 

ions. There was in the nation a nu- 
merous faction who under various deno- 
minations, and upon various motives, fa- 
voured the claim of the Pretender; this 
faction was represented far more numerous, 
~ more powerful, and more restless than it 
was; and those princes whom chance or 
ambition made the enemies of the king of 
. Great Britain, imagined that they had al- 
lies in his ewn dominions, that armies 
would start up out of our towns and vil- 
lages at the promise of assistance, and that 
they might oblige him to submit to any 
terms, or pursue him to ruin, or to death, 
at the expence of his own subjects. 

Such, Sir, was the opinion which pre- 
vailed in ‘all the courts of Europe,-at the 
time when our late king was informed that 
a confederacy had been formed against 
him by the courts of Madrid and Vienna; 
in which nothing less was designed than 
the destruction of our trade both in the 
Indies and the Mediterranean, the sub- 
version of our’ liberties, and the advance- 


ment of the Pretender to the throne.- 


Against this confederacy he secured the 
nation and himself: by an alliance which 
counterbalanced it, and by entering into 
the Treaty of Hanover with France, di- 


vided the power of the house of Bourbon. 


The confederacy of the Germans with 
the king of Spain, -has been often ridiculed 
as improbable and imaginary ; and those 
who could not deny its reality have repre- 
sented it.as an airy project, a scheme 


which it was not possible to execute, and 


which it was therefore not necessary to 
obviate by any extraordinary measures. 
But the probability of such an alliance 


appears from a view of the state of the na- 


tion, and of the opinions of foreign princes 


ad likewise some- | 
times in the uncertainty of human schemes. 


at that time. -It was natural to project the 
introduction of the Pretender into these 
kingdoms, because it was believed that he 
would be welcomed at his:arrival by the 
acclamations, and supported in his enter-, 
prize by the. arms of the people. It. 


was rational to believe that they should. — 


be able to deprive us of our trade, be- 
cause the necessity of establishing a new 
monarch would divert the attention of our. 
government from foreign affairs, and it was, 
not likely that any thing would be denied. 
by him to such kind assistance, and so 
useful allies. iow eg 

That the Spaniards. were convinced of. 
the possibility of this project, we may be, 
assured, Sir, from the confidence with, 


which they exposed a small body of their 


troops to be slaughtered, by landing them 
on the northern part, of this island. No 


‘man can imagine that they expected from,. 
them alone either conquests or resistance; 
‘and it is therefore evident that they ex- 
‘pected them to.be joined by the inhabi- 
tants, and imagined the disafiection so ge-" 
‘neral, and the people so warlike, that.to, 


erect a standard and to raise an army 
would be the same... 

Nor will it be difficult. to conceive that. 
this opinion might be communicated with. 
little labour to the court of Vienna, if we 


to accounts that flatter his inclinations, 
and how welcome every report, will always 
be found, that encreases our own dignity 
and power, by representing our competiters 
as unable to stand before us. 

I am, Sir, indeed far from believing thag 
the united power of Germany and Spain 


throne; or that the nation would even at 


ported by a foreign power: but to inf 
that no such design was formed, because 


tion, is by no means rational. It is to sup- 
pose that men are never blinded by their 
passions, or deceived by their intelligence ; 
that opposite parties see the same objects 
in the same light, and that every man 
proportions his undertakingstohis strength, 

The error, Sir, of those princes. was far. 


political reputation; if we suppose them 
zealous for their religion, the force of en- 
thusiasm has been often seen; if we supr 


| pose their heads heated by ambition, it is 


easy to conceive that they might be hur- 
ried forward ta imaginary conquests which 
their armies could never have achieved; 


it would probably have failed in the execu- © 


reflect how readily every. pence hearkens — 


\ 


could have driven our monarch from his - 


that time have received the Pretender supe- - 


from being such as could diminish their _ 


a : 


NO 
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- fwe consider thern as corresponding with | 
the disaffected part of our own nation, wé 


know how readily every man: persuades 


himself that his own party will prevail, ' 


how he exaggerates in his own mind its 
numbers, its wealth, and its unanimity, 
and confidently affirms to others what he 
has learned to believe himself. 

From all these causes, co-operating at 


‘once, what degrees of infatuation may not 


be expected? What may not monarchs be 


capable of undertaking, who being infected 


‘with lust ef dominion, imagine that their 
happiness will be encreased as their empire 
is extended; who think their ambition au- 


thorised by religion, and are assured by 
those whom it ‘is the highest act of impiety 
to disbelieve, that they shall fight under. 


the banner of Omnipoténce? That heaven 
will assist those forces which dre levied 
for the extirpation of heresy, and that they 


. are appointed ‘to put dn end to the préva- 


Fence of schism? 

’ When to these motives, Sir, it is addéd, 
that the dtteinpt is in itself without danger, 
and that they dre only to assist the greater 
part of the nation in butchering the less ; 
is it to be tmagined, that opportunities So 
favourable will not be improved? That any 
monatch will forbear to give an instance 
of his piety, when he may shew it by gra- 
tifying his ambition? Or that he will not 
engage in a desigh at once pleasing, éasy 
and meritorious ? | 


Perhaps these considerations, Sir, may | 


induce the House to allow that his late 
majesty neither deceived the parliament 
by false representations, as has been insi- 
nuated by the hon. gentleman, nor was 
himself deceived; yet since it has been al- 
legéed that the confederacy of the Spani- 
ards and Gefmans, if it -was ever formed, 
was a confederacy of madmen; that their 
designs ought to have raised pity rather 
than fear, and to have been ridiculed ra- 
ther than opposed, it may be proper before 
we dismiss this transaction to enquire what 
was really to be dreaded from them. 

It is well known, Sir, that the favourers 
of the Pretender were at that time suffici- 
ently numerous to disturb -the nation, 
though not toenslave it; and that their 
discontent was such as might naturally 
have incited them to a rebellion, by which, 
though it would probably have ended in 
their defeat, our country might have been 
harrassed for a long time; and the hon. 
gentleman will scarcely affirm that a civil 


war is not a cafamity to be very cautiously 


avoided, what ‘party soever may be likely 
to prevail. 
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If it is not to’be imagined that troops 
could have been landed on our coasts jt 
such numbers as might have threatened 
conquest, they might at least have burnt _ 
our villagés and destroyed the inhabitants: 
they might have ravaged our unfortified 
towns, laid whole counties desolate, and 
filled the nation with horror and confusion:;. 
and when our armies had at length de- 
stroyed them, the injury might be revenged 
indeed, but could not be repaired. 

From such miseriés, Sir, tf we were pret 
served by a seasonable alliahce with Fratice, 
can the author of it be censured a3 an éne- | 
my of Gréat Britain? Can it be affirmed. 
that irivasions and civil wars até to be pre= 
ferred to an alliance by which no claim 
was resigned, dnd in which mutual securi- © 
ty was hoourably stipulated upon équal 
terms? | pee 

If we consider, Sir, what has béen urgéa. 
against this treaty, we shall be able to ree 
collect drily violent invectives without 
proof, and noisy declamations withéut 
reason. We have been told that France 
is the irreconcilable enemy of Great. Bri- 
tain, that her resentinents are never to be 
extiriguished, and that het interests are in- 
vatiably opposite. We are told that té 
enter into alliances with France is to de- 
stroy at once that plan of power, that out 
ancestors have exhausted their treasures-to 
establish, and to saerifice all the advan- 
tages of the last war. BS 
These, Sir, are indeed pompous éxpres- 
sions by which the imagination may bé 
warmed, but which have little efficacy té— 
convince the reason; sounds which may 
raise commotions ih @ popular assembly, 
but cannot have much influetice upon a 
parliament. That our ancestors have ge- 
nerally employed their strength and poliey 
in opposition to France, cannot be denied; 
but if we think their example such as 
ought to influence our measures, we must 
imagine them to have acted upon rational _ 
motives, and are therefore only to resemble 
them in our conduct, as we resemble them 
in the circumstances of our affairs. 

They opposed the French, because they 
had no other enemy to fear; and upon the 
same principle would have united with 
them dgainst an enemy fromm whom they 
were both in danger; nor could they en- 
tail upon us any scheme of conduct, unless 
they could ascertain the course of events. 
To believe, that we are invariably to de- 
clare ourselves enemies to France, is to be 
deceived by idle sounds, and to follow pre- 


judice instead pf policy. It is our interest 
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Some have asserted in the heat of their 
animosity, when irritated by frequent de- 
feats, and oppressed by arguments to 
which they were unwilling to yield, though 
they found themselves unable to confute 
them, that the rapine and insolence of the 
Spaniards have been always secretly en- 
couraged by France: this, Sir, is an insi- 
nuation of which it does not appear tome, 
that the importance is proportioned to the 
malignant pleasure with which it is pro- 
duced; for how can it affect the con- 
duct of the ministry, whether it be true or 
false? 

If the French, Sir, did inr lity exaspe- 
rate the Spaniards against us, at the time 
when they engaged with the utmost 50- 
lemnity to assist us against them ; if while 
they were exchanging ratifications, and 
redoubling protestations of friendship, they 
endeavoured to embarrass our government, 
and obstruct our commerce, what can be 
‘nferred from their conduct but their own 

erfidy ? And by what law is a minister of 
Great Britain to be punished for those 
crimes in which he did not concur ? 

In political as in private transactions 


to oppose. that nation with most . vigour 
from whom we have most to fear;. not to 
enquire whom our ancestors hated or 
dreaded, but who has at present the strong- 
est inclination and the greatest power to 


Feed 


Sniure us; to regulate our alliances accord- 
ing to, the snterests, of foreign princes, to 
observe the rotations of power, and vary 
ou politics as different exigencies may 
happen to require. 

“tt might at least, Sir, be expected from 
those: who have declaimed for so many 
years against the treaty of Hanover, that 
they should have shewn us what ill conse- 
quences have been produced by it; what 
part of our trade we have relinquished, or 
‘what pretensions we have resigned. It 
. might not be unequitable to require, that 
they should prove this transaction to have 
brought upon us greater evils than those 
from which we were rescued ; the horrors 
of an invasion, and themiseries of acivil war. 

The charge, Sir, of deserting our ally is 
easily refuted, since that ally was not de- 
serted till he had. formed schemes for our 
destruction; that we contributed to ag- 
- grandise the house of Bourbon, though it 

has been echoed round the kingdom, has 
not been proved ; since no man, however 
confident in his assertions, or vehement in 
his invectives, has undertaken to shew, that 
the treaty of Hanover either increased the 
wealth, extended the influence, or en- 
larged the dominions of France. She 
gained nothing by it but a neutrality, 
which, without any such previous stipula- 
tion, it had been our interest to observe ; 
but which, perhaps, had not that alliance 
been concluded, would have appeared the 
effect of cowardice or weakness. . 

It was said indeed by the hon. gentle- 
man, that the French have given us no 
assistance ; but it does not appear that we 
wanted or required it, or that by the treaty 
of Hanover, we had a right to demand. it. 
Our enemies were discouraged from an 
_ invasion by finding that they could no 

longer expect success. | 

Is it not, Sir, some advantage that an 
enemy who was elated to a degree of in- 
solence, that incited him to form designs 
es our country, to plan the subversion 
of our constitution, and doom us to irre- 
coyerable slavery, was reduced to confine 
his resentment to petty ravages, and in- 
sults rather malicious than dangerous ? 
That instead of spreading destruction over 
Britain, he ‘was content to besiege a for- 
tress (Gibraltar } with-held from him in his 
own territories. | 


more be required from either party than 
to preserve his own faith, and watch that 


‘eames of friendship to injure or betray 
‘m, No man ought to suffer but for his 
own wickedness or negligence, because no 
man can regulate the conscience of ano- 
ther. 

But it is not necessary, Sir, to have re- 
course to the secret operation of remote 
agents for the explication of events, of 
which the immediate causes may be so 
easily assigned. The Spaniards, though 
they found their scheme of an invasion no 
longer practicable, had yet so much con- 
fidence in the accounts which they had 
received of the violence of our fac- 
tions, and the sardour of our animosities, 
that they imagined us to be in a state that 
would not allow us to regard our honour 
or our commerce, and believed that they 
‘might without danger insult our flag and 
lunder our merchants. | 

That this opinion was the foundation of 
their conduct, and that they still retain it 
with a degree of bigotry peculiar to them- 
selves, appears, Sir, from their Manifesto 
lately published. Our divisions are there 
mentioned with an a pearance of triumph, 
which perhaps may be still heightened by 
an account of the present debate, and ta 
which the opponents of the administration, 


mutual trust 1s unavoidable ; nor can any 


~ 


the other does not make use of an ap- 


mit to purchase at a high rate, for the 


might avoid by it. | 
“, - Yet the ministry, Sir, by this “step fur- 
nished their adversaries with a hew theme. 
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whatever may have been their intentions, 
it must be confessed, have long contributed. 


_ Against these depredations, Sir, fre- 


quent remonstrances were made, and pro- 
amnises of inquiry and reparation were con- 


stantly returned, with what degree of sin- 


cerity it was not possible for our ministers 
to determine. The distance of the Spa- 
nish territories made it easy for the go- 
‘vvernors to elude the orders of their master, 
er to deceive him with false representa- 


tions, which could not always be confuted | 


by our ministers before their attention was 


_ diverted by some new controversy. The 


delays in the Spanish forms of proceeding, 
well adapted to favour any fraudulent de- 
sign, often made it impossible to procure 
proof of an unjust seizure, for the master 


“of a vessel was perhaps dead, and his crew 


dispersed, before his cause was determined. 

t might, indeed, be suspected . that 
these ravages were not committed by the 
subjects of Spain without the. connivance 
of their court; and that the orders sent to 
Spain would not.have been so long eluded, 
had. the officers believed that compliance 
would have been more likely to procure 
favour or promotion: but as their king not 
only disowned their proceedings, but pro- 
mised that justice should be rigorously ob- 
served; and as war is always the last re- 


_medy which a wise government employs, it 


was thought more prudent topreserve our 
claims by frequent repetitions, and to wait 
for some opportunity of obtaining their 
confirmation, than to assert them by force, 
and load the nation with the expences of 
@ war. 

When the project was formed of esta- 
blishing Don Carlos in Italy, we thought 
the opportunity obtained which we had so 
long desired, and therefore readily com- 
plied with the propositions which were 
made us for establishing a lasting peace 
with Spain. This, indeed, we did not sub- 


rela aera of Don Carlos, though it 
gratified the ambition of his mother, was 
no great sacrifice on our part. There was 
no enemy to encounter, no danger to fear ; 
and the expence, which alone can be, com- 
plained of, ought to be compared with 
that of a war which it was probable we 


for declamation ; they have been charged 
with throwing weight into that scale of 
power which was too heavy before, with 
propagating the influence of the house of 
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Bourbon through the whole continent of 
Europe, and with endangering our fu- 
ture commerce by investing them with the 
dominion of the Mediterranean. . 
But hefore these invectives are indulged, 
it ‘ought to be proved that: we granted 
some advantage which it was impolitic to 
grant, and which it was in our power to 
deny; that we could have hindered the | 
Spaniards from the acquisition of that part 
of Italy, or have hindered them without 
more expence and danger, than our in- 
terest in the transaction could induce us to 
incur. to 
It ought to be examined, Sir, whether 
it was not more prudent to procure a re- 
conciliation of long disputes, by assistin 
them in an enterprise which they coul 
have execitted by their own strength; and 
by appearing to favour designs which we 
could not effectually obstruct ; than to ex- 
asperate hatred and inflame quarrels by 
needless opposition, and to harrass our- 
selves with a war of which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee the success, or fix the du- 
ration. © | 
It was said by the hon, gentleman, that 
our compliance had no other effect upon 
the Spaniagds than to heighten their inso- 
lence, to harden their obstinacy, and. to 
confirm their contempt; that therefore 
our money was lavished without recome- 
pence, and our alliance offered only to be 
slighted. | z 
‘i confess, Sir, that neither the policy 
nor the gratitude of the Spdniards, could 
induce them to improve the advances 
which were made at Seville into a firm and 
lasting friendship ; that their insolence had | 
not been abated, or their pretensions re- 
mitted ; and that their depredations after 
a very short suspence were renewed with 
equal rapacity and ae cruelty. Of this 
the parliament itself has complained in its 
Addresses to the king, nor does the cause | 
of which I have undertaken the defence, 
require that any truth should be denied or 
disguised. ; 
These ravages and cruelties, Sir, are 
facts of which no man will dispute the cer- 
tainty or palliate theinjustice; butit appears 
to me, that every impartial and candid en- 
uirer will discover, that they cannot ras 
tionally be charged on. the ministry: for 
how can it be imagined that they could 
willingly promote the disappointment of 
their own measures, or what interest’..can 
they be supposed toadvance by increasing 
the discontent of the people? The con- 
duct of the Spaniards must be therefore 
[4R] Soe 
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attributed only to themselves; nor can it 
- ‘be ‘expected that we’ should undertake. to 
form their folly or their wickedness, or 
. to teach them either politics or gratitude. 
» I cannot but: observe, Sir, that in. the 
-charges made by: the hon. gentlemen, the 
crimes of mankind are amassed. together 
‘and thrown upon a single person, who is 
‘so unfortunate in his situation, that: he is 
equally to be accused of the misconduct of 
‘his friends and of his enemies: of transac- 
tions by which his influence is apparently 
diminished, as well as those by which it 
may seem to be advanced: he is repre- 
sented as the general dictator of guilt, nor 
is any man imagined to deviate from the 
right, but by his instigation or connivance. 
Unhappy, surely, is the lot of that man, 
from whom an account is required of the 
conduct of those whom he has not power 
to direct;. whom neither distance nor. ig- 
norance can secure from being an asso- 
‘ciate in every act of wickedness; and 
whose innocence can only be preserved by 
a reformation of the universe. | 
That the ministry, Sir, have been.insen- 
sible of the sufferings of their country, 
that they have seen without concern the 
obstruction. of our trade, and heard with- 
‘out compassion the complaints of our mer-. 
‘chants; that they have sat at ease in the 
enjoyment of their salaries, while their fel- 
low-subjects were languishing in distress ; 
and insulted or neglected those calamities 
which their indolence, unskilfulness or 
cowardice had brought upon the nation, 
- are insinuations: which ought not to be 
credited, because they cannot be proved. 
-- Their frequent remonstrances to the 
court of Spain afford sufficient. evidence, 


that they did not forget their duty or neg- 


lect it ; their assertion of our rights shews 

that they had no intention to resign tliem. 

And the charge of insensibility, negli- 

gence, and corruption, must be reduced at 

Jast- only to this, that-they thought success 

more likely to be obtained by negociation, 

which others expected only from violence 

and slaughter. oe 

Had the Spaniards, Sir, been persuaded 

at length to attend to the remonstrances of 

justice, to restore what they could not re- 
tain without robbery, and admit what they 

cannot deny without the violation of the 

most: solemn treaties; had the pacific 

acts of negociation terminated our dis- 
ptites, procured: security to our trade,, 

opened the seas of the West-Indies, and 

established, upon equitable terms, that 

-eencord which is necessary tq the happi- 


« 
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ness of both -nations ; would those allow. 


themselves criminal who had so long sound- 
ed the trumpet of war, who had called out 


incessantly for reprisals and revenge, and 


who had exhausted their eloquence to ing. 
flame the resentment of the nation, and te 
incite the parliament to impatience and 
violence ? Would they have admitted, that 
they might be deservedly censured as the 


enemies of their country, for endeavouring 


to precipitate us into an unnecessary war, 
and for premoting havock, bloodshed and. 
confusion? | an ie eee 
‘ Would they not have urged that they. 
had only given their opinion, with that li- 
berty which is allowed in parliamentary. 


‘debates, and with that sincerity which pa- 


triotism requires? That they were deceived 


by false appearances, or hurried on by a. 


zeal too impatient of the injuries of the 
public? That they did not lay any claim 
to.prescience or infallibility, and that in- 
voluntary errors could never be justly pu- 
nished, because they could not be avoided? 


And would not this plea have satisfied the 


most rigorous enquirer, and pacified: the 
warmest resentment? — - 

Whoever, Sir, admits the validity of this 
excuse, which he that denies has no great. 
regard to his own honour or safety, must, 
allow, that it.may. be now urged, with 
equal justice, in vindication of the minis- 
try. Ifthey have been mistaken in their 
choice of measures, they have been betrayed 
into error only by their caution; nor did 
their. delays proceed from any other cause, 
than the fear of increasing the expences of. 
the public, and hazarding the quiet of Eus 
rope by precipitate resolutions’ © =. 

I shall.not insist at this time on the pro- 
bability that contrary measures, if. they 
had been pursued by the ministry, would 
have been opposed with equal vehemence, 
and their absurdity aggravated with the 
same violence of declamation: that the 
ministry would have been represented as 
men hardened against all the impulses of 
humanity; who looked with satisfaction 
on slaughter, devastations and cruelty; 
who were delighted with embroiling the 
world, and. employing one nation in the 
destruction of another; who:had involved 
their country in foreign wars only. to di- 
vert the attention of the public from their 
own miscarriages and corruption ; and who 


;wguld prolong it without end, as it might 


give them opportunities of gratifying their 


friends and exposing their adversaries. 


That such would have been the outcries 


‘of the opposition, if more violent mea- 


o 
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sures had been pursued, I do not affirm, 
Sir, whatever I: may believe. I do not 
affirm it, because I think that every asser- 
tion ought to be supported by evidence, 


and that positions and conjectures are to: 


be carefully distinguished. I will, how- 
ever, declare with great confidence, that 
this accusation had been more just and 
more plausible; and that the vulgar, upon 
whom ‘the influence of sounds is_ well 
known by experience to the opponents of 
the ministry, would have been more easily 


. inflamed by artful representations of the 
horrors of a destructive ‘war, than ofthe 


shame of a dishonourable peace. I can- 
not, therefore, but once more suspect, that 
they whose constant hope of- success has 
arisen from a practice of appealing from 
the parliament to the rabble, could not 
liave suffered so commodious a topic to 


escape them; but would have. exhibited. 


the ministry to. public views as blood- 
thirsty monsters, who were daily sacrific- 
ing the lives of thousands to their caprices ; 
and because they had no tenderness for 
their fellow-subjects, preferred war to 

eace ; who contemplated with pleasure 


ose dangets in which they never involved 


themselves, and feasted their imagination 
with slaughters which heightened the 


‘pleasute of their own security. ~ 


' But that there are indeed insults which 
must be resented, and evils to which war 
itself is to be preferred, cannot be denied ; 


' and such at length has the parliament de- 


clared the insolence and rapacity of the 
Spaniards, against whom, therefore, war 
has been proclaimed, and prosecuted in 
such a manner as was most likely to at- 
tain the:end for which war. ought always 


to be made; the redress of wrongs and re- 


establishment of peace. . 
But the ministry, Sir, have been no less 


unfortunate in their conduct of the war 
than in their methods of negociation; for 


their. opponents appear reselved to be 
equally dissatisfied on every occasion, and 
to discover treachery, cowardice, or cor- 


ruption, whatever measures are pursued. | 
-i The war has, indeed, had already one 


effect that they may, without want of can- 


‘dour, be suspected of desiring. It has 
furnished them with numerous topics: of 


accusation which they could not have ob- 
tained in time of: :peace. It has given 
them an opportunity of diversifying their 
invectives, and enlivening their harangues; 
and‘enabled them ‘to substitute new calum- 


mes in the place of those: which, though 
- no longer credited, they had been hitherto 


for the Removal of Sir Robert Walpole. 


dominions had been taken 
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forced to repeat. The Excise, which had 
with unwearied eloquence been for many’ 


years echoed from. one side of this House 


to the other; the dangers of a Standin 
Army, which had been ekargerted| with 
all the zeal of ardent patriotism ; and even 
the Convention, which, though a later 
subject, had been discussed till it was no 
longer a terror but a vexation to mankind, . 
gave way to more splendid themes! 
Themes on which the imagination might 
expatiate without labour, and eloquence. . 
wanton without the aid of invention : they 
harangued now on the bravery of our 


sailors, the strength of our nation’, the 


triumphs of our ancestors, and the weak- 
ness of Spain. os: S ret vay. 
- But, when they-had amused themselves : 
with the'display of our power, and grati-. 
fied their love of their country by a recol- ‘ 
lection of her ancient glory, they always 
concluded with a pathetical lamentation of 
our present miseries; they complained 


that our force was restrained by the cor- 


ruption of our governors ; that the courage’ 


of our sailors was of no other use than to 


heighten their impatience of the ignomi- 
nious inactivity to which they were con- 
demned; that our ancient honours were: 
tamely suffered to be torn from us; that 
we were no longer courted, reverenced, or 


feared; that the Spaniards, however weak, 


however contemptible, were yet success’ 
ful in the war; and that we perceived ne 

other effect of our armaments than ex-! 
pence and disappointments. 

' When they were asked, from what 
causes 'these complaints proceeded, “what 
from us, or | 
what battles we had lost, it was answered, ' 
that not to. have conquered in such a war 
was to be overcome ; that it was expected 
by the people of this nation, that a single 
fleet should have reduced Spain to sub- 


mission, and that one effort of the British : 


force might put us in possession of the’ 
mines of the West-Indits. -. - — 
Such expectations, indeed, it is common ' 
for the people to form at the commence- 
ment of a war; and it has not been un+- 
usual for governors to promote them, - 
though perhaps without sufficient regard : 
to justice or to prudence ; neither of which - 
could ever countenance the propagation of 
falshood. For, if the people are persuaded. 
to think too highly of their own strength, - 
what can be ‘expected but that they will- 
demand success proportioned to their ima-. 
ginary force? And that the blame of every 
defeat will fall upon the government? - 


SF 
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Such expectations, Sir, were therefore 
never raised by the ministry, because they 
knew that they could only be gratified 
by chance, in which no wise man will put 
any confidence: but they were eagerly 
excited by the boasters of patriotism, who 
knew that success would be received as a 
_ confirmation of their predictions, and 
would establish the reputation of their 
sagacity: but that any defeat would be 
imputed to the ministry, and blow up the 
flames of public hatred; and that in the 
mean time they gained every day the fa- 
vour of the populace, to whom nothing 
ismore grateful than exaggerated repre- 
sentations of their own strength, 

They therefore called out incessantly for 


a vigorous prosecution of the war; they- 


required that insolence should no longer 
be borne without resentment, nor ravages 
without reprisals ;~ they, demanded that 
fleets should be equipped, that commerce 
should be protected, and Spain humbled. 

- Ships were accordingly put into commis- 
sion, new vessels were built, the workmen 
in the docks were enjoined double labour, 
naval stores were purchased, and contracts 
for provisions made every day; but our 
fleets completely rigged remained in our 
harbours for want of men, and our ene- 
mies roved at large over the ocean, while 
we were soliciting our sailors to engage in 
the service of the public, | 
. _ For removing this obstacle, Sir, at which 

theopponents of the ministry were for the 
greatest part content to clamour ; without 
any endeavour or perhaps any desire to 
surmount it, because they found specious 
reasons for imputing it to the administra- 
tion, many schemes were offered: but 
they were almost always opposed with the 
. utmost obstinacy, by men who had wearied 
the parliament with the justice and ne- 


cessity of the war, with the diminution of. 


our trade, and the importance of an unin- 
terrrupted navigation, 

When one project was disapproved, 
another was proposed ; and nothing was 
Jeft unattempted that might contribute to 
that success which all appeared to wish, 
though only the ministry endeavoured to 
procure it. But to every proposal that 
could be formed, to every method that in- 
vention or experience could suggest, so 
yaany inconveniencies: were objected by 
the zealous guardians of the liberties of the 
people, that much time was wasted, and 
esses suffered by the merchants, 

But that sagacity, Sir, which always 
enabled them to improve every accident. 


to their own advantage, suggested to them 
that they might now accuse the ministers 
of delaying the preparations for war, de- 
taining the ships which were to guard the 
coasts, and exposing the merchants by neg- 
ligence or design to the rapacity of the 
Spanish privateers. 

- At length, Sir, our fleets in the West 
Indies begay hostilities; the Spaniards 
were confined to their ports; their colo- 
nies were kept in continual terror; and 
one of their most important settlements 
wus laid in ruins. Who. would not now 
have thought that the ministry had given 
sufficient proofs of their sincerity in the 
prosecution of the war, and that there 
could be no longer any pretence for 
complaints? But even this advantage 
served only to shew, how a vigilant 
and sagacious pees can improve every 
occurrence to the. propagation of his tenets 
and the support of his cause. The mi- 
nistry, Sir, were on this occasion once 
more lo:ded with calumnies; they were 
now accused as secretly chagrined. at the | 
public felicity, and incensed against that 
commander by whom the honour of our 
nation was retrieved, and ‘the insolence of 
our enemies repressed. 

How the ministers gave occasion to so 
atrocious a charge, it may. not be impro- 
perto declare. When those who had for 
many years affected a particular degree of 
solicitude for the public welfare, and who. 
had been distinguished by their. zeal for a 
war with Spain, heard the first rumour of - 
that success which they had so confidently 
predicted ; it wastheir employment once. 
more to engage the populace by entertain-. 
ing them with the delightful narrative, . 
uniting in their acclamations and partaking 
of their triumph. 

For this purpose, Sir, they did not fail 
to exaggerate the enterprise, and mag- 
nify the advantages. that were to be ex- 
pected from it; and so wanton was. their 
imagination, that it formed no ideas but of. 
the conquest of the West Indies, and the 
utter destruction of the Spanish dominions. 

- The friends of the government, though 
pleased with the success of the expedition: 


1D proportion to its importance, discovereth 


no such raptures of exultation: They re= 
joiced indeed, but with that moderation 
which accompanies true greatness of mind ; 
they. praised the bravery and prudence of: © 
Vernon, but without exalting him above 
all his predecessors; they thought that. ta. 
give way to an excess of praise. or joy 


upon any slight advantage, hada 
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to lessen the reputation of our arms, as it 
_ might be inferred by foreigners that our 
exultation was produced only by our fear. 

_ Whatever, Sir, were the motives of their 

conduct, it may be imagined that in a 
nation where freedom isso lavishly boasted, 
every man might plead an exemption from 
the necegsity of joining his voice to shouts 
of which he did not know the reason, or 
which he thought too loud for the occasion 
which produced them; and that no man 
would accuse -him of\ disaffection to his 
country, because he did not evaporate in 
useless congratulations, and wild effusions 
of jollity. a 

But as men resolved to censure can 
never want a fund of accusation, no sooner 
were the ministers stigmatized as enemies 
to Vernon, than they were discovered to 
have formed a plot for his destruction in 
concert with the Spaniards and French; 
whose fleets had found an opportunity of 
uniting, while our admiral was cruising on 
another part of the coast, and guarding a 
- fortress of which the impertance has been 
formerly one of the popular subjects of 

declamation. They, indeed, sailed im- 
mediately to the West Indies, before there 
was any opportunity of interrupting their 
course; but how hittle they pe 
and how shamefully they returned is well 
known. If it be true, that they sailed 
with the consent of our ministers, as in- 
sinuated by the hon. gentleman, it must be 
allowed, that they were trepanned by them 
into useless expences and unprofitable 
fatigues; and that they have at length 
yeason to complain of that friend, by whom 
they are said to have been so long favoured 
and assisted. 

. But what defence can be made of the 
conduct of the minister, when it is urged 
that the French are now, in opposition to 
all the faith of treaties, busy in: the repa- 
ration of the port of Dunkirk; and that 
they are establishing an asylum for pri- 
vateers, and preparmg to dispute the com- 
mand of the channel? What, but that by 
confessing that they act in contradiction to 
treaties, it is granted, that the ministry is 
ta be acquitted; for let me once more 
remind those who may be inclined. to pa- 
tronise the motion, that no. man is to be 
punished for the dishonesty of another. 

_ Such, Siz, is the charge against the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs, and with so 
ttle difficulty is that charge refuted. 
Whether the conduct of domestic trans- 
actions will not admit. of a vindication yet 
imore .clear and easy, remains now to be 
examined. 


‘it is: known to be false 


As it is never grateful to my disposition, 
to think or s with contempt of any 
man, l-am not without some doubt whe- 
ther I should not pass over the Excise in 
silence ; for wha can restrain his imagina- 
tidn from some sallies of satirical merri- 
ment, when he sees men resolved to accuse 
without any subject of accusation; and 
finds malice reduced to the necessity of 
gratifying itself with dreams of imaginary 
hardships and mere possibilities of guilt. 

Let us state the. question so far as it ree 
lates to the Excise with coolness and im- 
partiality. About eight years ago the 
right hon. gentleman was said to have 
formed a Scheme which was proved to be 
advantageous to the revenue, and said 
to be detrimental to the people. This 
Scheme* was laid before this. House, and 
approved by thé greater_number, but was 
thrown aside by him to gratify the people ; 
and it is now moved thaf the supposed 
author of this Scheme should be for ever 
excluded from his majesty’s counsels. 

Such, Sir, is the crime, and such ‘is the 

unishment. A person distinguished for 

is abilities and famous for his ardour for 
liberty, long honoured with the favour of 
his sovereign, and intrusted with the 
most haportant employments, is to he 
branded with infamy and deprived of trust ; 
for having been sup to form mear | 
sures which were suspected of a pernicious 
tendency, and from which that suspicion 
induced him to desist! , 

Had the Scheme been really pernicious, 
and really reduced to practice, it might 
have been imagined that the approbation 
of the parliament would have exempted 
him from prosecution; but this approba- 
tion, it seems, is now no longer to be 
pleaded, because the parliament isno one 
the representative of the people; this 
House is only a herd of slaves hired te 
drudge for their master, and te give up te 
his disposal the righta, the properties, and 
lives of their fellow-subjects. 

That this charge, Sir, is known by the 
greater part of this Elouse to be false may 
easily be conceived; but it will ae an 
assertion somewhat daring to declare that 

ee those that pro»y 
duce it; and yet why else do they pre 
duce it, much more why do they pr 
it here? Can they expect that. any man 
should concur in his own rum; that a 
House of which the sag og ted for pay, - 
will detect or punish that corruption by 


_# Bee Fok, p. 2, 


~ 
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which they are influenced; or that any 
“man who has received a bribe will inform 
against the hand that gave it? a. 

When they apply to this House for the 
detection or punishment of bribery, the: 
must believe that the greatest number is 
not influenced by money:; and yet if that 
be their opinion, they must retract their 
charge. ~ | | 

It has been urged in justification of the 
motion, that whether miscarriages in public 
affairs arise from error or from design, they 
equally prove the necessity of removing 
him, by whom they were transacted, from 
places of trust ; because the public may be 
equally injured by incapacity or treachery. 
Will it not in the same manner appear, 
that those who have produced this charge 
ought to be excluded from the manage- 
ment of public affairs, whether it be true 
or false ; since if it be true, their conduct 
can be the effect only of madness, and if 
it be false, of wickedness. 

But whatever be at length determined 
with regard to. the facts which have been 
‘so often examined, whether the treaty of 
‘Hanover was beneficial or detrimental to 
‘the nation, whether the Spaniards have 
been opposed or dy inelaen in their inso- 
lence, whether the French have incited or 
‘restrained them, whether the Excise was 
a scheme of oppression, or a rational me- 
thod of preventing abuses, and whether 
the parliament be corrupt or honest, how 
can the propriety of the motion be 
evinced ? Why is it directed against this 
‘person? And why are not others in- 
cluded in the same censure? 

The only reason of this motion which 
can'‘be openly avowed, must be the desire 
‘of punishing the author of the public mise- 
Ties, and deterring others from the same 
crimes oy an example of justice and ‘se- 
verity. But it has in all former times been 
thought necessary to prove guilt before it 
is punished, nor was it ever proposed be- 
fore this day that the sentence should pre- 
cede the trial. ; ‘ 

In the present case, Sir, it is asserted 
that the nation is reduced to ignominy and 
distress ; that.it is oppressed by an unne- 
cessary army, and loaded with taxes, of 
which it does not appear how they can be 
‘employed but to corrupt the parliament ; 
and it is demanded therefore, not that the 
enquiries should be made mmto the state of 
the public, not that the army should be 
disbanded, or that our taxes should be re- 
duced, but ‘ That sir Robert Walpole be 
‘ removed from his majesty’s presence and 
‘counsels’ : 


Such a proposal could be dictated only 
by the rage of disappointed opposition, 
which has at length collected all its force, 


‘and exerted all its malice in one desperate 


effort ; and which is now too much irritated. 
to observe any'longer the rules of decency, 


‘or to pretend any longer a zeal for public 


happiness, an ardour 
ness for the people. » 
Had this motion, Sir, been produced 
by laudable designs, it would have been 
recommended otherwise than’ by vehement 
invectives and general assertions; for as 
the end is, such generally are the means : 
and it is not easily that a wise man is per-~ 
suaded of the justice of that. intention, 
which he sees promoted either by violence 
or fallacy. : : 

. The fallacy of the argument used on this 
occasion is too gross not to be discovered, 
and too contemptible not to be derided, 
were not the end proposed by it so atro- 
cious as not to admit of the prevalence of 
any passion but horror and detestation. 
The fallacy, Sir, consists in supposing, 
what is principally to-be proved, that the 
right hon. person on-whom the censure is 
to fall, has been for 20 years not only the 
chief but the sole director of all foreign 
and domestic affairs ; that he has at once 
levied armies and raised taxes, enacted 
laws and ratified treaties, and governed at 
the same time the council and the parlia- 
ment. | , 

If, Sir, the right hon. gentleman has not: 
been the chief adviser and director of all 
national affairs, the motion must be with- 
out the least degree of justice or propriety’; 
because it will tend to fix an unjust cen- 
sure, and to punish one man with perpe- 
tual infamy for the crimes of another. It 
will tend to harden the principal agent, 
whoever he may be, in the continuance of 
his wicked practices; since he will sup- 
hee the public vengeance already satis- 

ed, and will find that he is safe from pu- 
nishment, by being free from suspicion. 
’ Ifthe right’ hon. gentleman be not the 
sole author of these. fatal measures, it is 
evident that the motion has arisen not 
from public spirit, not from a virtuous dé- 
testation of corrupt conduct, 'not from a 
desire of reforming abuses, and restoring 
to the British name its ancient dignity ; 
but from narrow views, and selfish designs, 
from sordid interest, or virulent malevo- 
lence. For why is one man singled: dut 
for vengeance among so many associates - 
in the same crimes? Why is not the pu- 


nishment proportioned to the guilt? and 


or liberty, or tender-' 
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public justice defrauded or ob-. 


why is 
structed ! .* 

‘Of such -procedure, Sir, no other ac- 
count can be given, than that one man is 
more fedred or hated than the rest; nor 
can this fear or detestation be imputed to 
any other cause than the number of his 
friends, or the-superiority of his abilities ; 
for since his wickedness appears not meré 
enormous than that of others, he must be 
distinguished from the crowd by some 
other qualities. 

+ Happy would the British nation be, if 
‘this ardour of prosecution proceeded from 
any other cause ; if the persons, who-have 
so long declared themselves enemies to 
the right bon. gentleman, were not incited 
against him only by his importance to the 
state, by the vigour of his understanding, 
‘and the extent of his knowledge; that un- 
derstanding which has enabled him to dis- 


cover and disconcert all.the schemes, by. 
which they have hitherto endeavoured to. 


rise upon -his ruin; and that knowledge 
which has been so successfully employed, 
in.defending the measures of the. govern-' 
ment,.and demonstrating the true interest 
of the people. OF a 
- “They have long discovered, or imagined 
themselves to have discovered, that they 
are hindered from succeeding in their de- 
signs only by his industry, influence, and 
‘capacity; and have therefore determined 
at any rate to procure his removal. What 
their real designs are I shall not pretend 
to.inform the House; but if we take a 
view of the different persons who. have 
concurred in the opposition, and reflect 
upon the contrariety of their principles, 
habits, and conduct, it will not easily be 
supposed that they can be cemented either 
by affection to the present government, or 
-by any uniform principle except that of 
, interest; nor can it be conceived that they 
propose any other changes, than such as 
may increase their own fortunes, by invest- 
ing them with the chief posts of profit and 
of trust. — : ea ee 
« Such suspicions, Sir, which must natu- 
- Yally arise upon the first view of this chaos 
of opposition reduced to order.and to form, 
has been.every day confirmed by the ef- 
fects which have arisen from its coalition; 
_by an incessant obstruction of the justest 
measures, by a restless turbulence of dis- 
content, which has always animated their 
harangues, by a contempt of.-order and 
government, and at length: by 
desertion of equity and reason. ae 
+ The motion [ cannot but consider as the 


this public 
fended. °. a 


f185g 
utmost effort of malice, the expiring strug- 
gle of faction, wearied and exhausted with 
fruitless endeavours to disturb the happi- 
ness and: corrupt the loyalty of the people : 
and though there is a degree of wicked- 
ness of which it is scarce reasonable to 
hope for a reformation, yet I cannot but 
flatter myself that these gentlemen, after 
having seen, their last expedicnt bafiled,. 
and their most vigorous assaults borne with 

atience, and repulsed with ease, will at. 

ngth desist for their own sakes from op-. 
posing what they cannot prevent, and from 


encountering those by whom they are cer- 


tain tobe overcome. _- 
I cannot but hope, Sir, that they may 
be prevailed on by the consideration of 


their own ease, to concur with the mea- | 
sures of the government; and that by a 


short experience of the satisfaction of vir- 
tue, and the peace of loyalty, they may be 
induced to persevere with sincerity in that 
conduct, in which they were at first en- 
gaged only by weariness, vexation or de- 
spair. — : Te pe ot 
This at least I will promise them, that 
they will more probably attain, by such a 
change of their schemes, those advantages 


which they are suspected of pursuing, with . 


as much ardour at least as the interest of 
their country ; and that no remembrance 
of past injuries will: incite the gentleman 
against whom their malice is this day di- 


‘rected, to employ his authority. or abilities 


against them; since I am convinced that 

he has hitherto rather pitied than hated 

them, and that he will be immediately re- 

conciled to them upon their return to their. 
duty. _ | : 

‘This, Sir, I can boldly promise upon 

long acquaintance with him, and frequent 

experience of. his tenderness, equity, mo- 

deration and candour: qualities of which I 

am not, on, this occasion, either ashamed 

or afraid to declare, that they have en- 

deared him to me; and which if his ene- 
mies had possessed in the same degree, 


| this motion had never been offered. 


But whatever influence personal motives 
may.have upon others, I find reasons of a. 


very different kind, which have determined, 
‘my opinion .on this. question:. reasons, 


which arise only.from regard to liberty, to. 


justice, and to truth. The measures which. 


have been mentioned, as proper grounds 
for the severest censure, are such as I have 
hitherto approved ; and I find not any new 
arguments offered, by which I might be. 
induced to condemn what 1 formerly de- 
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--J find, Bir, the supposed ‘guilt of all | ripened into execution, time only can dis- 


these supposed miscarriages accumulated 
upon oné man, without the least endea- 
vour to prove that he was more criminal, 
with regard to some, than any other mem- 
ber of. the council; or with respect to 
others, than any member of parliament by 
whom they were approved. 

I easily ‘foresee, that if this motion be 
admitted, the justice of parliamentary cen- 
ures, and by consequence their authority 

and efficacy is at an end; since it will at 
any time be in the power of a majority, in- 
flamed by faction or resentment, to punish 
those whom no evidence is produced to 
convict; and therefore, I declare, that I 
shall vote against this motion, and any 

other of the same kind. 7 


Mr. Pitt :* 


Sir; as it has been observed that those, 
who have formerly approved the measures 
of the gentleman into whose conduct we 
- are now enquiring, cannot be expected to 
disavow their former decisions, unless new 
arguments are produced of greater force 
than those which have formerly been of- 
fered ; so the same steadincss must be ex- 
cused in those who have opposed them, 
unless they can now hear them better de- 
fended. | : 

It is an established maxim, Sir, that as 
time is the test of opinions, falshood grows 
ey day weaker, and truth gains upon 
mankind. This is more eminently just in 
Sra assertions, which often respect 

uture events, and the remote conse- 
quences of transactions; and theréfore 
never fail to be, by time, incontestably ve- 
rified or undeniably confuted. On many 
Occasions it is impossible to determine the 
expediency of measures, otherwise than by 
' conjecture; because almost every step that 
can be taken may have a tendency toa 
good as well as toa bad end: and as he 
that proposes, and those that promote it 
may conceal their intentions, till they are 


* + Pitt observed, in-his emphatic language, 
,©That during the administration that was the 
object of censure, at home debts were increased 
and taxes multiplied, and the sinking fund alien- 
ated; abroad the system of Burope was totally 
subverted, aad at this awfal moment, when the 
greatest scene was opening to Europe that had 
ever before occurred, he who had lost the con- 
fidence of all mankind should not be permitted 
to continue at the head of’ the king’s govern- 
ment.’ Heads of Pitt’s Speech, in Sr Robert 
Walpole’s Parliamentary Memorandums, See 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir nf Walpole. . 


‘cover the motives of their demands, and 


the principles of their conduct. 


For this reason, Sir, it-may easily be | 


expected that bad measures will be con- 
demned by men of integrity when their 
consequences art fully discovered; though 
when they were proposed, they might by 
plausible declarations and specious appear 
ances, obtain their approbation or applause. 


Those, whose purity of intention and sim. . 


plicity of morals, exposed them to cre- 
dulity and ga ety confidence, must resent 


the arts by which they were deluded intoa 


concurrence with projects detrimental to 
their country: but of which the conse- 
uences were artfully concealed from 
them, or the real intention steadily denied. 
With regard to such gentlemen whose 
neglect of political studies had not quali- 
fied them to judge of the questions when 
they were first debated ; and who, in giv- 
ing their suffrages, were not so much Idi- 
rected by their own conviction, as by the 
authority of men whose experience and 
knowledge. they knew to be 
whose integrity they had hitherto found ng 
reason to distrust, 1t may be naturally ex 
pected that, when tliey see those mea- 


| sures which were recommended as neces« _ 
| sary to peace and happiness, produc- 


tive only of confusion, oppression, and dise 
tress, they should acknowledge their.error’ 
and forsake their guides, whom they must 
how discover to have been either ignorant 
or treacherous: and by an open recanta- 
tion of their former decisions, endeavour 
to repair the calamities, which they have 
contributed to bring upon their country. 
The extent and complication of political 
questions is such, that no man can justly 
be ashamed of having been sometimes mis- 
taken in his determinations; and the pro- 
pensity of the human mind to confidence 
and friendship is so great, that every man, 
however cautious, however sagacious, or 
however experienced, is exposed some- 
times to the artifices of interest, and the 


delusions of hypocrisy ; but it is the duty, ~ 


and eught to be the honour, of every mar 
to own his mistake, whenever he discovers 
it, and to warn others against those fraud 
which have been too successfully practised 
upon himeelf. 

- I am therefore, Sir, inclined to ho 
that every man will not be equally pre 
termimed in the prescnt debate, and that 


as I shall be ready to declare my approbae | 


tion of integrity and wisdom, though they 
should be found where I have long sus- 


4 


great, and - 


je S 


x 
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pected ignorance and corruption; so others 


“will with equal justice- censure wickedness 


and error, though they should be detect- 
ed in that person, whom they have long 
been taught to reverence as the oracle of 


_ knowledge, and the pattern of virtue. - 
- In political debates time always produces : 


new lights; time can in these enquiries 
never be neutral, but must always acquit 
or condemn. ‘Time, indeed, may not al- 
ways produce new i aera against bad 
conduct, because all its consequences 
might be originally foreseen and exposed; 
but it must always eonfirm them, and ripen 
conjectures into certainty. Though it 


ghould therefore be truly asserted, that | 


nothing is urged in this debate which was 
not before mentioned and rejected, it will 


_ hot prove that because the arguments are 


the same, they ought to produce the same 
effect; because what was then only fore- 
told, has now been seen and felt, and what 
was then but believed is now known. 

But if time has produced no vindication 
of those measures, which were once sus- 
pected of imprudence or of treachery ; it 
must be at length acknowledged that those 
suspicions were just, and that what ought 


- then ta have been rejected ought now to 


he pusdied ar 
_ This, Sir, is for the most part the state 
of the present question. Those measures 


' which were once defended by sophistical 


reasonings, or palliated by warm declara- 
tions of sincerity and disinterested zeal for 
the public happiness, are found to be such 


_ 9s they were represented by those who 


opposed them, It is now discovered, that 
the treaty of Hanover was calculated only 
for the advancement of the house of Bour- 
bon; that our armies are kept up only to 
multiply dependence, and to awe the na- 
tion from the exertion of its rights; that 
Spain has been courted only to the ruin of 
our trade; and that the Convention was 
little more than an artifice, to amuse the 
people with an idle appearance of a re- 
conciliation, which aur enemies never in- 
tended. 

_ Of the stipulation which produced the 
memorable Treaty of Hanover, the impro- 
bability was often urged; but the absolute 


falshood could not be proved but by the 


declaration of one of the parties. This 
declaration was at Jength produced by 


time, which was never favourable to the 


measures af our minister; for the emperor 
of Germany asserted with the utmost so- 


. lemnity that no such article was ever pro- 


osed, and that his engagements with 
MT VOL. XI} oe 
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Spain had no tendehcy to produce any 
change in the government of this king- 


-dom.* 


Thus it is evident, Sir, that all the ter- 
rors, which the apprehension of this alli- 


‘ance produced, were merely the operations 


of fraud upon cowardice; and that they 
were only raised by the artful French, to 
disunite us from the only power, with. 
which it is our interest to cultivate.an ins 


separable friendship. This disunion there« 


fore may justly be charged upon the mi- — 
nister,. who has weakened the interest of 
this country, and endangered the liberties 
of Europe. gee ak 

If it be asked, Sir, how. he could have 
discovered the falshoed of the report, be- 
fore it was confuted by the late emperor? 
It may be easily answered, that he might... 
have discovered it by the same tokens 
which betrayed it to his opponents, the — 


impossibility of putting it in exécutions 


For it must be confessed, that his French 
informers, well acquainted with his dispo- 
sition to panic fears, had used no caution © 
in the contrivance of their imposture, nor 
seem to have had any other views than to 
add one terror.to another, to sink his 
reason with alarms, and to,overbear him — 


| with astonishment. When they found that 


he began to be disordered at the danger 
of our trade, from enemies without naval 
forces; they easily discovered, that to 
make him the slave of France, nothing 
more was necessary than to add, that 
these bloody confederates had projected 
an invasion, that they intended to add 
slavery to poverty, and to place the Pres 
tender upon the throné. [ 

To be alarmed, Sir, into vigilance, had: 
been not unworthy of the firmest and 
most sagacious minister ; but to be frighted 
by such reports into measures, which 
even an invasion could scarcely have juse 
tified, was at least a proof of a capacity 
not formed by nature for the administra- 
tion of government ; and which it is there- 
fore the intent of this motion to reduce to 
its proper sphere, and to level with the 
rest of the community. =~ 

If it be enquired what advantage was 
granted by this treaty to the French, and 
to what inconveniences it has subjected. 
this nation? An answer may very justly 
be refused, till the minister. or his apolo- 
gists shall explain his conduct in the last 
war with Spain; and inform us why the 


* See the Memorial of M. de Palm, the Im- 
perial resident, to this purpose, val. 8, p. $52: 
{48] | 


~ 
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Plate fleet was spared, our ships sacrificed 
to the worms, and our admiral and his 
sailors poisoned in an unhealthy climate? 
Why the Spaniards in full security laughed 
at our armaments,-and triumphed in our 
ealamities ? : 

The lives of Hosier and his forces, 
which were squandered by compliance 
with France, are now justly to be demand- 
ed from this man ; he is now to be charged 
with the murder ef those unhappy men, 
whom he exposed to misery and contagion, 
to preity, on one hand, the Britons who 
ealled out for war, and to gratify, on the 
' other, the French who insisted that the 

Spanish treasures should not be seized. 
- The minister who neglects any just op- 
portunity of promoting the 
ereasing the wealth of his country, is. to 
be considered as an enemy to his fellow- 
' subjects; but what censure is to be passed 
upon him whe betrays that army to a de- 
feat, by which victory might be obtained ; 
impoverishes the nation, whose affairs he is 
entrusted to transact, by those expeditions 
which might enrich it; who levies armies 
only to- be exposed to pestilence, and 
compels them to perish in sight of their 
enemies without molesting them? | 
It cannot, surely, be denied that such 
conduct may justly produce a censure, 
more severe than that which is intended 
by this motion; and that he who has 
doomed thousands to the grave, who has 
co-operated with foreign powers against 
- his country, who has protected its ene- 
mies and dishonoured its arms, should be 
_ deprived not only of his honours but of 
his life; that he should be at least stripped 
ef those. riches which he has amassed 
during a long series of prosperous wick- 
edness; and not barely be hindered from 
making new acquisitions, and encreasing 
his wealth by multiplying his crimes. 
But no such penalties, Sir, are now re- 
uired; those, who have long stood up in 
opposition to him, give a proof by this 


motion, that they were not incited by sae 
oked 


sonal malice ; since they are not prov 
to propose any arbitrary censure, nor have 
recommended, what might be authorised 
8 Own practice, an act of attainder, 
or a bill of pains and penalties. .They de- 
sire nothing farther than that the security 
of the nation may be restored, and the dis- 
content of the people pacified, by his re- 
moval from that trust which he has so long 
‘abused. 2 
' The discontent of the people is in itself 
a reason for agre¢ing to this motion, which 


wer, or en- 
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will be able to counterbalance; for since 
it is necessary to the prosperity of the ge-' 
vernment, that the people should believe - 
their interest favoured, and their liberties 
proteeted; since to imagine themselves 
neglected, and to be neglected, in reality 
must produce in them the same suspicions 
and the same distrust, it is the duty of 
every faithful subjeet whom his station 
qualifies to offer advice to his sovereign, 
to persuade him for the preservation of 
his own ‘honour and the affection of his 
subjects, to remove from his counsels that 
man whom ‘they have long considered 
as the author of pernicious measures, and 
a favourer of arbitrary power. : 


Mr. Howe < 


_ Sir; whatever opinion I may have 
formed, by long observation and expe- 
rience, of the moderation of the party ai 
which this motion is supported, I cou 
not have prevailed upon myself'to expect 
that they would have mentioned it as a 
proof of their lenity and forbearance; or 
that while they were endeavouring te pu- 
nish without the least evidence of a crime, - 
they would have added insults to their 


cruelty, and have ridiculed him, whom 


they were persecuting, with panegyrics qn 
their own mercy. 

_ That they are now endeavouring, that 
punishment may precede conviction, is 
evident, since they have not preved that — 
any of the measures, which they have 
been pleased to represent as pernicious 
and dishonourable, were advised by the 
person against whom they direct their 
malice; nor do they appear soliciteus to 
discover the criminal, so they may be per- 
mitted to destroy an adversary. 

For this purpose, Sir, they have for 
many years loaded him with accusations, 
and represented him as the author of those 
miseries, which were entailed upon the 
nation in the last reign, by a long war and 
a dishonourable peace’; they have charged 
him with exalting, by the treaty of Hano- 
ver, that house which owes the continu- 
ance of its power to the peace of Utrecht; 
and have taught the nation to believe that 
those debts, which it has been his con- 
stant endeavour to alleviate, were encreas- 


ed by hig profusion or continyed by his — 


artifices. 
Having, by a continual series of subtle 
calumnies, alienated the people from the 
overnment, and filled the nation with 
istrust, suspicion, and resentment; hav- 
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ing exalted the rights of the subject, till 


every borough imagines. itself intitled to 


dictate to the parliament; gnd so loag im- 
puted every calamity to the ministry, that 
they are now charged with évery incon- 


venience that is felt or imagined to be felt. 


by the nation, whatever catise may pro- 
duce it; they at last throw aside their 
disguise, and discover for what end they 
have so long flattered the passions and 


the 


corrupted the opinions of the poop by. 
y 


declaring that the discontent whic 


_ have raised, is a sufficient reason for thig 


motion; and that the man whom they 
have so long accused ought to be doomed 
to infamy and obscurity, beeatse he is at 
Jast suspected by those, wha have no op- 
portunity of knowing his character, or of 
examining his conduct. oh 

e business, Sir, of the parliament is 
to hold the balance between the court 
and the people, and to preserve at once 
the dignity of the crown, and the rights of 
the nation ; nor are we to suffer the ser- 
vants of the king fo be torn from him by 
popular fury, any more than the liberties 
of the people to be sacrificed te the ambi- 


tion of 9 minister. | 


That the people are generally discon- 
tented, may perhaps be true; but what is 
more common than popular complaints 


without cause, or for evils, which could. 


not have’been prevented. That they are 
enraged against this gentleman, though it 
has not been proved, I shall not at present 
deny; because it is necessary that before 
their resentment is gratified, it should be 
proved to be just, and till such proof is 
produced, I shall oppose the motion. 


Mr. Heathcote : . 


Sir; can it then be asked in this House, 
why the people are exasperated against 
this person, and whether they have had 
any provocations. to resentment? Can 
proof be required of the ardour, with 
which the whole nation wishes for his dis- 
charge? And can it be doubted, whether 
his continuance in power is inconsistent 
with the security and happiness of the 
kingdom, the preservation of peace, and 
the promotion of loyalty ? 

To conceal in judicial enquities, what is 
known to: those who profess to declare 
their sentiments, is at least not to speak 


the whole trath, and may be eensured as 


a psoof of partiality: to affect ignorance 
of public facts, in hopes that their eppo- 
ments may happen to ferget them, is not 
mere disin genuots thanceatemiptible, when 


they are so recent, that they cannot. but 

be remembered, or #8 dfrocidus that they’ 
cannot be forgiven. _ 7 

To little purpose, Sir, therefore, has the 

gentleman, who has so zealously attempt- 

ed, with whatever intention, to seéure the 

favour of thé minister, ared ignorant 

of the open declarations of the people. ia 

all parts of the kingdom, when the execra» 

ble scheme of excise was lately déefeated: a 
time which the enemies ,of liberty do not 
willingly recollect, but which will always be 
celebrated as the era of our réseue from . 
slavery, by those whe know the impor- 
tance of commerce, or the blessings of | 
freedom. 

At that time this worthy minister, thié 
amiable benefactor of mankind; wae stigs 
matized with the highest degrée of infamy 
which the people could express; he was 
dragged along the streets in effigy through 
the shouts of innumerable crowds, with 
the universal triumph of all rahks ahd 
orders of men, and was thrown inte the 
fires kindled in ¢very town to celebraté 
the deliverance. _ | | 

If therefore, Sir, it be granted, that 
the general hatred of the people is suffi- 
cient to justify an address for the removal 
of a minister, this motion can adniit of no 
longer debate ; for he who doubts whether 
this person be generally detested ; he whe 
does not know that his name is never men 
tioned, but by his vassals, without execra- 
tions; that his counsels are considered by 
every honest man, as the causes of our 
misery and all our disgrace; and that the 
time of his degradation or destruction 
would be added to those festival days on 
which the overthrow of arbitrary and re- 
publican schemes are annually commenio« 
rated, must live in utter. ignorance of the 
state of his country; and must Have 
his days without inquiry, and without eb- 
servation, either clouded by the obscurity 
of a village, or dazzled by the glitter of a 
court. | | 

For my part, it has cost me no laborious 
searches to know what is daily to be 
heard in. every place of public resort; that 
he is looked upén as a general enemy, 
whom it is every man’s duty to pursue, 
and interest. to destroy. And since it 
cannot be expected that his majesty 
should lon cain the affections on hie 
péople, while. a. man kke this is believed 
te enjoy his confidence and influence 
his eounsels, I think it. impossible te give 
@ more important proof of my leyalty, 


than by agreeing te the prosant motion: | 


- 


always with justice impute 
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| Mr. Henry Pelham :.. 
Sir; it is not without uhcommon asto- 


_ nishment, that I hear the motion now un- 


der our consideration defended and ap- 
plauded' by’ gentlemen, whose zeal for 
equity and regard to the laws of their 


country, I never had before any reason to | 


suspect, however I might differ from them 
in my opinion of the public measures, or 
in my affection or esteem for particular 
ersons. , 
It is well known that one of the principal 
advantages of our constitution, that happy 


‘constitution that is so much reverenced and 


ger and of which the least violation 
as been represented asan enormous and 
inexpiable crime, consistsin the established 
methods of proceeding in criminal trials, 
by which every man is secured from being 
overborn by violence and clamour, or sa- 
crificed to resentment or suspicion, by 
which the criminal is intitled to hear the 
testimonies which are produced against 
him, and expose any falshood by unex- 
pected interrogatories, and by which he 
may claim to be held innocent upon his 
own assertion till his guilt shall appear 
from sufficiént evidence. | : 
Nothing is more certain, Sir, than that 
this practice, which the wisdom of our 
remotest ancestors established, and which 
the care and vigilance of our intermediate 


, progenitors has been principally employed 


in preserving and confirming, has been the 
strongest bulwark of our other privileges, 
and the barrier which has a thousand times 
hindered the ‘prerogative from breaking in 
with a torrent of violence upon our pro- 
perties, and sinking us in servitude and 
misery for ever. 
to be thrown down and this barrier to be 
irreparably broken, that way may be made 
for vengeance to rush upon one man, to 
whom no greater crimes is imputed than 


that he has exalted the regal power, and _ 


propagated the influence of the court. 

_I have been too long acquainted with 
mankind, and have had too much expe- 
rience both of my own weakness and that 
of others, to think that hypocrisy may be 

hi to those whose 
conduct is inconsistent with their declara- 


tions. I know that the wisest men do not 


always make choice of means adapted to 
their end, and that they often disappoint 
their own designs by those measures, 
which they think most necessary for their 
accomplishment, I do not therefore assert, 


nor indeed do I suspect, that those who 


e Cortmons on Mr. Sanilyi’s Motion (1368. 
have offered and defended this motion, are- - 


in reality enemies to liberty ; but can af- 
firm with confidence; that’ their ‘zeal has’ 
blinded their prudence,-and that the me- 
thods by which the 
our constitution, can’ have no tendency but 
to weaken and destroy it. To es 

It has often been urged in this House 
against measures not improper at the time 
in which they were proposed, that they 
would establish a precedent which might 
hereafter be made use of for the introduc- 
tion of the same practices without’ the 
same necessity, aad it has been long re- 
ceived as a maxim among the wisest and 
most considerate men of all parties, that it 
is more eligible to neglect the acquisition 


of a present advantage, or the removal of | 


a temporary inconvenience, than to give 
the enemies of our liberties any opportu- 
nity of employing our own determinations: 
a us, and oppressing us by methods 
which we ourselves invented or approved. 

This caution, if we think it: reasonable 
and. just, if we acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to it for the enjoyment of property; 
and the felicity of independence, we ought 
‘surely to imitate, and nothing is more evi- 
dent than that we cannot without depart- 
ing from it admit this motion: for if this 
new method of prosecution be established, 
it will not be possible for any man to exe- 
cute a public office with tranquillity or 
safety, since innocence and guilt will be 
squally in danger. : 


can have over corruption, consists not in 
exemption from suspicion, which is often 
raised: by envy and propagated by igno- 
rance, and to which therefore, men. emi- 


Yet is this bulwark now | nent for their virtue are perhaps most ex- 


pesed. The advantage of inniocencearises 
from security that this suspicion can ‘never 
ripen into conviction, that it can never 
be confirmed by evidence, and therefore 
must at last languish into nothing, that it 
is only an Ignis Fatuus, which may lead 
those who follow it into danger, but hasin_ 
itself no power to consume or injure. The 
innocent man proceeds in his measures 
with steadiness and intrepidity, because 
he knows that he shall at last baffle those 
enemies which are only exasperated by 
his success: since the utmost etfort of their 
malice can only call him to a trial, and a 
trial can have no other effect than to juss 
tify his conduct and exalt his reputation.‘ 


But who does riot see. that the proposal 


now before us, must for ever deprive ins 


tegrity of the only ‘confidence -that. can 


a 


x 


propose to secure . 


The only advantage which innocence 


- 
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support:it against the: tion of wicked- 
ees and ihe canaire erelly ? - Who does 
not discover that suspicion is new substi- 
tuted in-the place-of evidence, and that 
punishment is to be inflicted without.a 
trial? Who does not see that innocence. is 


- levelled with guilt, and-that mo man can | 


hereafter be safe but by complying with 

the passions of the-people, and gratifying 

the majority, at whatever hazard of the 

pass or with whatever disapprobation of 
is own conscience? 

In considering this motion, I therefore 
jay aside all regard to the character of the 
right hon. person, to whom it immediately 
relates, nor do I think it necessary to de- 
clare that opinion which long observation 
of his conduct has enabled me to form. 
The question is not, Whether he is an 
upright or corrupt. minister; because it 
does not judicially appear that he is en- 
gaged in the transaction of affairs. It is 
now to be debated, whether to be suspect- 
ed and to be criminal shall be hencefor- 
ward equally dangerous; whether we are 
to judge in consequence of allegations and 
proofs, or of outcries and -declamations, 
and whether it be not necessary that every 
_ innocent man should have, in a country 
that boasts of freedom,.the means of re- 
futing accusation’? 

Of a prosecution which bears any re- 
semblance to that which is now attempted, 
very few precedents have been furnished 
by whole centuries of contests and dis- 
turbances: the utmost rage of faction has 

enerally endeavoured to. preserve at 

ast the appearance of equity and the 
forms of law, and the most deus eagerness 
of pursuit has hitherto shrunk back from 
precipices like this.. 

The case with which the motion, if it 
should. succeed, will be generally men- 
tioned by our posterity, is that of lord 
Clarendon in the reign of Charles 2, which 
the presence of a right hon. member, one 
of his descendants, recalls to my memory. 
The arts by which this great minister was 
exposed to the hatred of the people, the 
subtle malice with which his most innocent 
actions were misrepresented, and by which 
his casual failings were exaggerated into 
crimes, the confidence with which those 
transactions were imputed to him which 
he’ opposed, or in which he never con- 
curred, and the fallacious reasonings .by 
_ which every. miscarriage. or misfortune 
were imputed to his counsels, are now never 
mentioned but. with. detestation. -It is 
now. universally acknowledged, that we 


owe to’ the moderation of that noble per-' _ 
son who was censured as the projector of 
servitude, the continuance of our liberty, . 
and that he only restrained. the preroga-. . 
tive within its just bounds, who was pro- | 
secuted as the inexorable enemy of the: . 


as ea “ 
his man, after having superintended 
the public affairs with abilities, diligence. 
and integrity scarcely equalled in any na- 
tion by the most celebrated patriots, was. 
at last driven by the stérms of faction to 
seek for security on a foreign coast, and 
condemned to spend the remnant of his. 
jife in compassionating that people whom. 
it was.no longer in his power.to assist, and- . 
whom the madness of their leaders. hur- 
ried into measures of which perhaps the ill, 
consequences are yet felt. . | 
- Such was at time the fate of integrity, - 
and such is always to be feared, when the. | 
nation is inflamed by the calumnies of | 
faction, when the.public counsels are. ine. 
tangled with the secret interests of lar 
orators, and private men assume the pro-: | 
vince of judging for the parliament. - 
Nothing, Sir, appears to me more ne-- 
cessary to the happiness of mankind, than 
that rewards and punishments should be | 
equitably distributed, and in order to their. 
distribution, it is requisite that every man’s. | 
merits and crimes should be made public. 
by an impartial trial; to this impartiality 
the motion now offered is in my opinion 
directly opposite, and therefore I hope it 
will be generally rejected. 


Mr. Lyttelton : 
Sir; the captivating show of equity and 


candour, with which the honourable gen-: 


tleman has delivered his sentiments on 
this occasion, could not but raise esteem. 


in-those who are most zealous for the. .. 


cause which he has undertaken to op-. 
pose,. did he not employ it to conceal. 


facts too evident for. disguise, and to pal-. 


liate measures in defence of which the 
most artful eloquence must be exhausted. — 
in vain. : : 

That these. measures. are indeed not: . 
easily to be vindicated, he has implicitly. 
confessed, by thinking it necessary to . 
deny, that his friend cannot be.properly. | 
considered as the author of them, and by 
requiring proof to day of what every man 
in the nation knew. yesterday, and will. . 
know to morrow, that he has been for 20 
years the chief director of all foreign and. . 


domestic measures. 


- Surely. that cause. must be. desperate if 
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that can require a defence like this; 
surely he can have little confidence in the 
aps rd of that man, whom he endeavours 
to ter front examination by denying 


' what he is conscious that every man knows 


and almost every man can prove. | 

The present motion is only for an Ad- 
dre&’s to this majesty, not that any criminal 
should be punished, but that a man sus- 


_ pected of crimes should be removed from 


trust; and therefore this Address may 
justly be promoted by every man whom 
is own observation or the aseertions of 
others have induced to form such suspi- 
cions, even though they should not be con- 
firmed by such evidence as might be re- 
quired in the lower courts. 
Those who have urged against this mo- 
tion, that it is not supported by any pre- 
cedent, seem to have forgotten, or per- 


haps hope that others may forget, a prece- 


dent, which cannot be decently eluded on 
this occasion, because it was established 
by the influence of the person, whose con- 
duct we are now called upon to examine. 
The peace of Utrecht, and all the other 
negociations which were carried on during 
the administration of the earl of Oxford, 
are well known to have been considered 
in parliament, and to have been ratified 
after long debates by a very great majority, 
@ majority which the mmister could not 
be charged with gaining by bribes, or re- 
taining by pensions, a majority of mem- 
bers elected without pecuniary influence, 
and voting without any other apparent di- 
rection than their own opinions, and who, 
though they are now generally imagined 
to have. been mistaken, were never yet 


charged with being corrupt. 


Yet was not. this sanction sufficient to 
secure the noble lord in the next reign, 
from the violence of prosecutions and the 
rigours of imprisonment, prosecutions in- 
cited by this gentleman’s malignity, and 
imprisonment promoted by his counsels. 
In defence of this precedent, I shall only 
urge, that if such a process was equitable 
at that time, it may safely be imitated, and 
that though it should be acknowledged 
even by those that then countenanced and 
defended it, to have been precipitate and 
cruel, it may justly be practised on this 
occasion, since it is reasonable that the 


authors of evi! counsels should feel the 


éfiects of their own schemes, and that 
évery man should find that treatment which 

others have received from him. 
Such severities, however, are not in- 
by the advocates for the present 


“ 


that o | 
which he has always directed to the detri- 


motion, who ate content to put an end te 
the miseries of the nation, without punish- 
ing him to whom they think them justly 
imputed; who intend net vengeance but 
| arene & and who, by removing the mi- 
nister from the presence of his sovereign, 
from which he has long driven every mait 
him, and from those counseld 


ment of the nation, propose not to gratify 
resentment, but to prevent destruction. 


Lord Cornbury : 


‘Sir; I doubt not but it will be expected 
by those who have made and justified the 
motion, that I who have generally oppased 
the measures of the administration, should 
readily concur in censuring the man to 
whose counsels they are imputed, and by 
whose influence they are supposed to have 
obtained approbation; and perhaps it may 
not be without incurring some suspicion 
of criminal inconstancy, that I declare my 
disapprobation of the method of prosecu- . 
tion which is now proposed; a suspicion 
which I shall however try to avoid, by 
laying before the House the reasons of my 
conduct, and the grounds of my opinidn. 

There has always appeared to me a great . 
difference in the rules which political and 
Po ee require to be observed. 

n questions telating to public affairs, it is 
rational to suppose those measures wrong 
which are not proved to be right; but in 
criminal prosecutions it is a maxim m thé 
law, that every man shall be supposed ine 
nocent till it is shown by evidence.that he 
is guilty. In opposing measures there- 
fore, I am at liberty to require: evidence ; 
in attacking persons I am obliged te prae 
duce it; nor does the man whom | aécuse - 
of misconduct, need to make any other 
defence than that of denying the char 

In the present case, Sir, a right ‘ 
member of this House is accused of dis- 
honouring his aban dee of betraying his. 
trust, of weakening the influence, embar- 
rassing the commerce, and obstructing the 
arms of his country, of giving up the 
rights of the nation by cowardly negocia- 
tions, and of attacking its liberties by an 
attempt to introduce oppressive laws and 
cruel exactions. A charge in the highest 
degree atrocious, and which ought theres 
fore to be supported by the strongest proof, 

But instead of evidence produced to 
prove the particular articles of this com 
' plicated accusation, we have heard hitherte | 
only florid declamatiens which may amuse 
but cannot convince, and vielent invec: 
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tives. which may fire the passions for a 


moment, but which can have no lasting 
effect upon the judgment. These have 
been answered by rhetoric equally en- 
ging, and assertions equally consistent, 
But to which the laws have given this ad- 
vantage, that we are obliged to admit them 
till they are confuted, and by consequence 
to reject those of the accusers till they are 
proved. — ; =. | 
That those who have hitherto distin- 
guished themgelves by an unvariable op- 
position to the ministerial schemes should 
reject, the present motion has been men- 
"goned as an inconsistency not to be ima- 
gined, as an absurdity, whieh could not be 
supposed without an apology. So easily 
do the wisest men suffer their desires to 
influence their reason, and so difficult is it 


. for any man strongly convinced of the 


truth of his apinion to believe that others 
can justify themselves in dissenting from it 
For my part, Sir, I can easily conceive, 
that many may have condemned all these 
transactions which have been represented 
as the grounds of the present motion, 
without thinking that the motion deserves 
their concurrence, or that by rejecting it 
they shall forfeit the praise of steadi 
and perseverance. Since nothing is mare 
evident than that this motion may be unjust, 
though the opposition should be supposed 
hitherto to have acted under the direction 
of infallible guides, and all the schemes 
and meagures of the minister to have been 
detrimental to the nation. 
_ Je justify opposition it is only to be 
proved that the measures proposed, were 
umproper or unjust; bus te support this 
mation it must be shewn that theyare the 
ghana of a icular man. It has 
een hitherto indifferent in the debate, 
whether they were errors or crimes, whe- 
ther the authors of them were deceived or 
corrupted, it is now necess 
themthe consequences of wickedintentions, 
af ingentions so. much vitiated as to de- 
aexve the public censure of the parliament. 


There remains one objection more, . 
| .which in my opinion requires to be an- 


swered ; the advocates for the mation seem 
to endeavour to advance a. charge of ac- 
curguiative guilt, to aggravate one crime 
hy the super-addition af another, an 
rather to intend 9 popular censyre than, ¢ 
degal cendemnatios. _ | 
suppose no man will suspect that an 
Unjust partiality in favour of the gensle- 
man, whose condyct is now the subject of 


» examination, influences me to censure this 


to prove ; 


d | the 


t 
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method of proceeding, since no man can 
want reasons against it of the greatest 
weight, reasons which deserve the closest 
attention from every man of prudence and 
virtue, of every man who regards his own 
safety, or the happiness of future genera- 
tions. No man whose j is: not 
overborn by hig resentment, and whose 
ardour for vengeance’ has not extinguished 
every other motive of action,.can. resolve — 
to give the sanction of his voice to a method 
of prosecution, by which the good and 
bad are equally endangered, and which . 
will make the administration of public af . 
fairs destructive to the purest integrity and 
the highest wisdom. 

That such must be the consequence of 
charges like this will appear no longer a 
paradoxical assertion, if it be remembered, 
that humanity is a state of imperfection, 
that the strictest virtue sometimes declines 
from the right, and that the most cone 
summate policy is by false appearances, or 
accillentat inattention betrayed into error. 
Fer how soon must that man be destroyed, 
whose high station exposes him to the 
continual observation of envy and male- 
yolence, whose miuufest errors are care- 


diness | fully remarked, and whose. casual failings 


are treasured up as a fund. of accusations, 
How soen, if trivial transgreasiona shall be 
accumulated into capital crimes, may the 
best man complete the sum of his offences, 
and be deomed to ignominy, to exile, or 
to death ? an 

In criminal proceedings particular re- 
gard has been had to. precedents, and 
surely the effects of a foxmer accusation 
of this kind, give. us no encouragement to 
the repetition ef it. From ac of ac- 
cumujative treason, the faction of the last 
age proceeded to the usurpation ef bound- 
less authority, the subversion of our con- 
stitution, and the murder of the king. 

I shall, therefore, continue to suppose _ 
every man innogent till he appears from 
legal evidence ta be guilty, and ta reject 
any charge of accuspalative guil&, upon the 
same principles of ; to liberty, to 
virtue, to truth, and to our constitution, 
by which I have hitherto regulated my 
conduct, and for the same reasons for 
which I have condemned the measures of 

administration, I shall now oppase the 
presenk matian. 


Mn. Shippex declared, That. he looked 
on this motion as enly a scheme for turing 
ovt one minister, end bringing in another : 
that as his conduct in parliament had al- 

‘i 
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: ways been. regulated. with a view to the 

“good of his country, without any regard 
to his own private interest, it was quite in- 
different to him, who was in or who was 
out; and he would give himself no con- 
cern in the question*. 


- * Having said this, Shippen withdrew, end 
was followed by thirty-four of his friends. 


_ , “In this whole transaction, the greatest sur- 
prise was excited by the conduct of Shippen. 
Hi éecomion exposed him to much obloquy 
from the party whom he deserted. Some in- 
ferred, that his absénce was purchased by a 


 Bribe,-and did not scruple to affirm, that he re- 


ceived an annual pension from government ; 
‘others have been so unjust as to assert, that this 
rumour was*industriously raised by Walpole, 
to decry his integrity, and diminish his influ- 
ence. It might be sufficient to refute this un- 
just reflection, by observing, that his wife’s 
fortune placed him far above all temptation, 
and that he had exhibited a strong proof of dis- 
itterestedness at a very trying period. When 
Shippen was committed to the Tower, for de- 
claring that the only infelicity in his majesty’s 
reign was, that he was unacquainted with our 
Janguage and constitution, and that the spéech 
from the throne was rather calculated for the 
meridian of Germany, than of Great Britain ; 
the prince of Wales, then dissatisfied with his 
father, sent general Churehill; his groom of 
the bed-chamber, to him, with the offer ‘of a 
present of ‘1,000/.; which Shippen declined. 
That he was honest and inflexible, is undoubt- 
ed! Even Walpole bimself bas attested this 
truth, by repeatedly declaring, not only while 
he was at the head of affairs, but after bis 
resignation, not only during the life of Shippen, 
but after his death, that he would not say who 
was corrupted, but he would say who was not 
chrruptible, that man was Shippen. 

'-° 66 Phe real cause of his secession, I am ena- 
bled to ascertain, from the account of a person 
nearly related to him: sir Robert Walpole hav- 
jng discovered a correspondence, which one of 
_ Shippen’s friends carri 
Shippen called on the minister, and desired bim 


to save his friend. Sir Robert elena, com- 


plied: and then said, Mr. Shippen, J cannot 
desire you to vote with the administration, for 
with your principles, I have no right to expect 
it: But ] only require, whenever any question 
is brought forward in the House personally af- 
fecting me, that you will recollect the favour I 
have now granted you. It is likewise to be 
observed, that this was only a temporary truce, 
for he soon resumed his accustomed opposition, 
‘and gave his assistance to those strenuous 
-maeasures, which drove the minister from the 
helm. If uniformity of principles, and consisten- 
cy of conduct, be admitted as a merit, V¥illiam 
Ship oboe deserves that eulogium as 
, mnuch or more than any other member of the 


House of Commons. - Yet in considering the 


‘the House of Commons. 


on with the Pretender, 


. Sir Charles Wager declared, That, ta 
his knowledge, sir Robert-Walpole was as 
forward and zealous to promote the war 
as any of his majesty’s council, and that 
nothing was a moment wanted in his pro 
vince, that of issuing money: that he had — 


eo who formed the minority, we ought te 
e on our guard, lest we mistake the heat of 
party for true patriotism ; and we should also 
e wary in trusting to expressions which are 


become almost cant words, and have been 


handed from one writer to another, ‘until they 
have been adopted as unquestionable truths. 
Thus he is called by various writers, ‘“ the 
English Cato,” “ inflexible patriot ;” and Pope 
has said of him, 7 

I love to pour out all myself, as plain 

As honest Shippen, or downright Montagne. _ 

“ But though we may allow him to be. 
honest and incorruptible, yet the appellation of 
true patriot can by no means be justly con- 
ferred on him; unless we should style that 
man a patriot, who was notoriously disaffected 
to the Protestant succession, and publicly known 
to be in the interests of the Pretender; who did 
not affect even to conceal his sentiments, whe 
in the heterogeneous meetings of the opposi- 


tion, disgusted the old Whigs with declarations 


on the necessity of restoring the Stuarts ; and 


‘who in company with his intimate friends, was 


often heard to declare, that be waited for orders 
from Rome, before he would give his vote in 

“ The family of Shippen was settled in 
Cheshire. His father, who was rector of 
Stockport, had four sous, ove of whom was 


‘president of -Brasen-nose college, Oxford, a 


man of distinguished abilities, and of the same 
principles with his brother ; and one daugéter, 
who married Mr. Leyborne, -a gentleman of 
respectable family in Yorkshire. 

*¢ William Shippen' was bora about the year 
1672, and received his education at Stockport 
school, which was conducted with great credit 

y a master whose name was Dale. He first 
came into parliament in 1707, for Bramber ia 
Sussex, in the place of John Asgill, who was 
expelled for blasphemy, by the interest of lord 
Plymouth, whose son Dixie Windsor was his 
brother-in-law. He again represented ‘ that 
borough in-1710.. In 1713, when he was 


Chosen for Saltash in Cornwall, probably by go- 


vernment interest; hut waved bis seat in 1714, 
on being elected for Newton in Lancashire, | 
through the interest of Mr. Legh of Lime Park, 
in Cheshire, whose aunt, lady Clarke, was 
married to his brother Dr. Shippen, which 
lace he continued to represent until his death. 
is paternal estate was very small, not exceed- 
ing 400/. a year, but he obtained a fortune of 
not less than 70,000/. by his wife, who was 
daugbter and co-heiress of sir Richard Stote, 
knight, of the county of Northumberland, by 
whom he left no children, His way of living 
was in all respects simple and. econemi 
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never interfered in recommending any one 


person to the Admiralty, board; . and ‘that: 


if he had ever ‘done so, he (sir Charles) 


would have thrown up all his preferments.’ 


‘Sir Robert Wal le perceiving the House 
silent, and that Mr. Pulteney had.not yet. 
spoke, rese up and said: — | 


Sir; as this debate has been already 
protracted to an unusual length, I hope 
the request I am going to make will not 
be thought improper or unreasonable. It 
is, Sir, that I may know the whole accusa- 


tion against me before I offer my defence ; | 


lest new charges should produce a neces- ;: ; ne : 
; '‘ Sir; as nothing is more necessary in our 


sity of new replies, and the House either 
be wearied with needless altercations, or 
be reduced to the necessity of determining 
without a complete knowledge of the 
question. | me | 


Before his marriage he never exceeded his in- 
come, and even afterwards his expences were 
not proportionable to his estate. 


“For a short period he. had apartments in | 


Holland-house, from whenee he dates several 
of his letters to bishop Atterbury, with whom he 
maintained a constant correspondence, during 
his exile. And William Morrice mentions him 
in one of hisJetters as a person who continued 
fixed to his principles, or as he expresses him- 
self, as honest as ever. He seems to have had 


“no country residence, except a-hired house ‘on 


Richmond-hill,; but made excursions in summer 
to his wife’s relations in Northumberland. His 


usual place of abode was London, in the latter | 


period of his life, in Norfolk street, and his 
house. was the rendezvous for persons of rank, 
learning, and abilities ; his manner was pleasing 


_ and dignified, and his conversation was replete 


with vivacity and wit. 


>. & Shippen and sir Robert Walpole had al- 


ways a personal regard for each other. He 
was frequently heard to we ‘ Robin and I are 
two honest men. He is for king George, and 
I for king James, but those men with long 
cravats’ (meaning Sandys, sir John Roushot, 
Gybbon, and others) ‘ only desire places, either 
under king George or king James.’ 

- « By the accounts of those who had heard 
him in the House of Commons, his manner was 
highly energetic and spirited as to sentiment 
and expression; but he generally. spoke in a 
low tone of voice; with too great rapidity, and 
held his glove before his mouth. His speeches 
usually contained some pointed period, which 
peculiarly applied to the subject in debate, and 
which he uttered with great animation. 

- Shippen published several pamphlets, the 
titles of which I cannot ascertain: he may be 


supposed to have obtained some reputation as a 


poet, by the mention which Sheffield, duke of 
Buckingham, makes of him in bis poem, ** The 


‘Election of a Poet Laureat;” i 
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' This method I hope will meet with:no 
Opposition, since it will give those who. 
are inclined to -censure me, an opportu- . 


nity of hearing without interruption the- 


whole complicated charge, and show those 
whom a nearer knowledge of my conduct 
may have induced to think favourably of . 
me, that I am not afraid of hearing all that 
error or malice can suggest, that I do not 
desire to shelter myself in confusion, and. 
that I do not doubt of. confirming their 
sentiments by a defence not to be con-. 
futed.. » oe ok , 


Lord Tyrconnel : 


proceedings than order, and that perspi- 

cuity which results from it; as the accu-. 
sation must naturally precede the defence, . 
and as a continued discourse is more easily - 


To Shippen, Apollo was cold with respect, 
But said in a greater assembly he shin’d : 
As places were things he had ever declin’d, 


‘«< Shippen wrote two political poems. Fac- 
tion Displayed, and Moderation Displayed. In 
the first he draws the characters of the great 
Whig lords, under the names of the principal 
Romans who were engaged in Catiline’s con-. 
spiracy. This satire is severe and caustic, but 
the lines ,are, in general, rough and inhar- 
monious.. The concluding passage, which-re- 
fers to the death of the duke of Gloucester, i 
not without merit: =. . gS at os ee. 


So by the course of the revolving spheres, 

Whene’er a new discover’d star. appears 5. 

Astronomers, with pleasure and amaze, . 

Upon the infant luminary gaze. 

They find their heavens enlarg’d, and wait from 
thence | —— 

Some blest, some more than common influence ; 

But suddenly, alas! the fleeting light _ ; 

Retiring, leaves their hopes involv’d in endless 
night. 


‘His wife_was extremely penurious, and 


from a peculiarity of temper, unwilling to mix 


in society.. She was much courted by gueen | 
Caroline, but having imbibed from her husband 
a great independency of principle; ostenta- — 
tiously affected. to decline all intercourse with 
the court. : 

‘¢The fortune which he received with his 
wife, andthe money which he had sayed, came 
to her on his death, in consequence of a com- 
pact, that the survivorshould inherit the whole. 
As neither he noy any of his brothers left any 
sons, his paternal estate passed to his nephew 
Dr. Leyborne, principal of Alban- hall, Oxford, 


‘and Mr, Leyborne, a merchant of the factory 


at Lisbon. Shippen’s widow lived to a great 

age: her infirmities being such as to prevent. 

her making a will, her ample fortune therefore 

devolved on her sister, Mrs. Dixie Windsor.” 

Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Robert Walpole... _. 
‘[4T] | 
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conceived, and more accurately retained, 
than an interrupted and tumultuous dispu- 
tation, I think the request made by the 
right hon. gentleman seasonable and just. 
Several other members approving this 
method, - 


Mr. Pulteney rose and said : 
Sir ; I rise up, I confess, sooner than I 


intended, because as the request made, for’ 


whatever reason, by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that he may hear the whole of his 
accusation before he offers his defence, 
has not been opposed, I perceive it is ex- 
pected by the House, that every gentle- 
. man present, who has declared himself an 
enemy to the late destructive measures, 
and has any thing to urge against their 
‘author, should produce it, that the whole 
charge appearing it may be answered at 
once, and nothing remain but to put the 
question. 

That the charge will be answered by the 
right hon. gentleman, I can make no doubt, 
- because he has never’ wanted an answer 
to any arguments that have been alleged 
against the most incredible of his assertions, 
or the most pernicious of his measures; 
but that it will be confuted by him, what- 
ever my natural candour may incline me 
to wish, I confess, I do not expect: be- 
cause he never yet was able to overthrow 
‘the arguments of those who opposed him, 
and time has been very far from adding to 
the facility of a vindication. 

If we may guess at the nature of the 
defence which he will offer, from that 
which has- already been advanced by 
his advocates and adherents, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that it will produce no 
remarkable effects upon this assembly, nor 
peu any man of his innocence who 


as not already determined to acquit him. 


The gentlemen who have hitherto attempt- 
ed to justify. him, have only insisted on the 
insufficiency of the proof, and instead of 
vindicating the measures which have given 
occasion to the motion, have implicitly 
denied that he was the author ofthem, by 
enquiring upon what evidence he is ac- 
cused. , cn | 
That those, Sir, whose employments 
have long doomed them to the drudgery 
_ of low fallacies and sophistical evasions, 
who have been hired from year to year to 


darken truth and embarrass reason, and. 


who having vowed fidelity to their master 
are insensible of any other merit, than that 
of inviolable adherence to his interest, and 
account it a laudable instance of steadiness 


and resolution to repeat his sssertions 
however notoriously false, and follow his 
opinions however absurd, should have re- 
course to subterfuges like this, is no sub- 
ject of astonishment, this is not the first 
time that they have put a stop to justice 
by the meanest artifices, and sheltered 
guilt by the most open and shameless pro- 
tection. | : a 
But that such a vindication should be 
sufficient to suspend the judgment of gen- 
tlemen. of integrity and public spirit, that 
it should operate upon members untainted 
with avarice or ambition, and procure him 


-advocates without the assistance of a com- 


mission, a pension, or a place, I cannot 
reflect without amazement, nor can con- 
ceive what induces those who condemn 


‘the measures, to require any farther dis- 


covery of the author, or to call for any 
other evidence than their own memory 
and observation. 43 ad 

In, the trial, Sir, of common criminals, 
witnesses are required, because the crime 
is.commonly denied, and the judge can 
attain a knowledge of the question no other- 


‘wise than by evidence; but how, Sir, can 


any parallel be drawn between the case of 
a minister and a common criminal? If we 

compare their conduct indeed, we shall 
find them equally charged with invading 
the property to which they had no right, 

we shall find them equally endeavouring 

to escape from justice, and perhaps when 

they are at last reduced to make a stand, 

with equal insolence, setting their accusers 

at defiance, insisting on their innocence 

with equal effrontery, and calling out with 

equal vehemence for proof of that guilt: 
which is already evident. But whatever 

similitude may appear in their behaviour, 

the other circumstances of their trial must 

be very different. The felon stands before 

a judge unacquainted with his character, 

and astranger to his person, whom he may 

therefore soften by pathetic protestations, 

or deceive by artful evasions, and false 

testimonies. But the criminal is now in 

the midst of an assembly in which his con-. 
duct has been from year to year examin- 

ed, and in every examination discovered 

to be wrong, to the greatest number of 
which his insolence, his profusion and his 
power have. been long the subjects of ob- 

servation, and to whom the means are well 

known by which they: are supported, sup- 

ported in opposition to the universal vaice 

of the people, and in open contempt of 
justice and of policy. | 

' Yet when the day arrives in which the 
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question is to be. discussed, whether. the 
cries of the nation shall at last be heard, 
’ whether the king shall be informed of 
the miseries of his subjects, whether the 
pride of corruption shall be repressed, and 
rapacity withheld from plunder, itis enquir- 
ed, what is the evidence against the man 
whom we:are called upon to censure? Or 
how is it proved by external testimonies, 
that he is the author of evil counsels? or 
that the miseries. which oppress, and the 
dangers which threaten us are to be impu- 
tedtohimandtohimonly? 
If we reflect. that the difference between 
‘ this assembly and common courts consists 
paneipery in this, that we are to consider 
acts of which we know the original, the 
progress, and the event, and are therefore 
only to decide a question which we under- 
stand in its full extent, and that. other 
judges are to examine the circumstances 
of crimes, and the characters of persons 
which they never heard of before, it . will 
easily be understood, why, though the in- 
ferior courts of justice require evidence, 
we may reasonably and justly proceed with- 
out It. | 
This difficulty, Sir, which I persuade 
myself is raised by a. scrupulous regard to 
a , may perhaps be removed by asking, 
whe 
judges who had been witnesses of his 
crimes, and who could refer him to no 


other judicature, it would be necessary for 


them to acquit him for want of proof? 


_ This question. I suppose is already deter- |: 


mined. by every. man’s reason, and this is 
the case of the present motion. 


- But since more proof is required, 1. shall. 


endeavour to produce it, and though I 
have no witnesses to summon to this: bar, 
I. have such circumstantial evidence to 
offer, as would not fail to convict a house- 
breaker, a pick-pocket, or a murderer, and 
which. I hope will not lose.its force when it 
is employed against crimes of greater enor- 


a os 

| at this person has long enjoyed all 
that power and ‘influence with which the 
prime viziers ofarbitrary monarchs are in- 
vested, and. exerted them with the same 


licentiousness; that he has distributed at. 


leasure the favours of his master; that 

e has transferred authority by his nod, 
scattered. riches and. honours. by caprice, 
and made it his amusement.to exalt and 
depress without regard to any other mo- 
tives than 
from multitudes who without merit or birth 


* axe: now riotiag in.affluence, and imitating 


es 
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er if a criminal were to stand before 


his own inclination, is apparent. 
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the luxury, the insolence, and wantonness 
of their patron; who are now the under- 
agents of pillage and oppression, who are 
betraying their country: in foreign courts,: 
or projecting in our own the means of en-' 
slaving it. : 

Nor is his power to degrade,-less disco- 
vered by those who have fallen victims to 
that pride which they could not persuade 
themselves to worship, and been devoured ° 
by that rapacity which they would not 
feed, and who have been deprived of em- 
ployments which only they knew how to 
execute, for want of sufficient reverence 
for the abilities of the minister, of implicit: 
submission to his will, and unbounded con- 
fidence in-his integrity. | | 

That he has been long the sole disposer 
of places of profit, appears from those 
which he has accumulated upon his own 
family, of whom 1 believe, no gentleman 
will stand up and affirm, that they have « 
any other claim than their relation to him; 
which can entitle them to receive so large 
a part of the public treasure; yet among 
these is a revenue squandered by which a 
sovereign might be supported; by these 
is the nation beggared, and. insulted for 
murmuring at beggary. | | 

Surely, Sir, no other proof than this 
will be required against him; for it was 
never yet pleaded that discovering a man 
with stolen goods upon him, was not a 
sufficient reason for apprehending him as 
a-robber. 

That he has the distribution of places 
in his hands, appears from the manner in 


which they. are bestowed, and that he is 
master of the national treasure is no less 


evident from. his profusion; profusion to 
which no fund but. the exchequer can be 


sufficient, and of which the income of his — 
estate, and the known salaries of his visible 
employments are not equal to the tenth - 


part. His conduct has indeed in this re- 
x ne been such, that he seems to have 
thought his triumph not complete, unless 
he:showed how little he regarded detection, 
and how much he despised the resentment 
of the nation. ; 

For this reason, Sir, he has pleased him- 
self with enriching palaces, and extending 
parks, planting gardens in places to which 
the very earth was to be transported in 
carriages, and contriving cascadesand foun- - 
tains where water was only to be obtain- 
ed by aqueducts and machines, and imita- 
ting the extravagance of oriental monarchs: 
at the expence of a free people whom he’ 
at opce impoverished and betrayed. 
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_- Some. of: the sources of his wealth are. 
indeed easily traced, the. bank contract 
especially. has been publicly exposed. 
Nor are his negociations with regard to 


the army-debentures less criminal, by | 


which how much, and how reproachfully 
he-was enriched ought for ever to be-re- 
membered. "a | 

_ As many of the younger members ma 
-be reasonably supposed unacquainted with 
the nature of this affair, I shall endeavour 
to explainit. - | -- 

. The debts of the army, having been for 
a long; time unpaid, were considered as. 
desperate,. and consequently valued at a 
very low rate; this opinion our minister, 
who has frequently boasted of his concern 
for: national credit, suffered to prevail, 
however detrimental to the public service, 
‘till at length, when they were reduced al-. 
most to nothing, he_thought it a proper 
‘time to circulate among his dependents an 
intimation that they would be discharged 
by the parliament, and that therefore 
great advantage might arise from purchas- 
ing them. 7 


. The character of his followers is too well: 


known to raise any doubt of their ready 
compliance with a proposal of this kind; 
they, who had been always eager after the 


scent .of lucre, rushed at once upon the: 


- prey when it lay before them, bought up 


the debentures before those that — sold: 


them knew how much their value was in- 

creased, and were in a few months repaid 
by the government with immense profit. 

_ _. T suppose I need not prove that he was 

himself’ a: sharer in this corrupt traffic, for 

it is. well known that he was never inclined 


to overlook any opportunities of gain, nor. 
ever regarded the interest of his followers. 


but as subsequent to his own. 


. In his disposal of the favours of the. 


crown, it is not to be imagined that he has 
passed over himself; many favours are vi- 
sible, and it may be reasonably imagined 


, that he has'received others which are: less: 


public, since he only is the fountain of 
‘merit, and no man can have. any desert 


but what arises from his relation to him, 


or his dependence on him. ss 

_ . I cannot.therefore but conclude, that he 
has enjoyed this power tillit is time to take 
it away, and divide it among others who 
- may use it with more justice and modera- 
tion; that it is time to call him or thrust 
him down from the summit of authority, 
and try whether the nation does not afford 
men who will be less intoxicated with ele- 
vation, and be content with their proper 
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provinces.. Having. said‘this, I need not 


add, that I shall vote for the motion. 
Sir Robert Walpole: 
Sir; having now heard the charge 
against me, with all the aggravation which 


suspicion has been able.to form, and elo- 
quence to inforce; after the most fruitful 


inventions have combined to multiply 
crimes-.against me,.and the most artful 
rhetoric has been. employed to blacken 
them, I stand up to offer to the House a 


plain unstudied defence, nor do ] solicit 


any other favour than I shall appear to de- 
serye, or wish to be protected in this sturm 
of accusation by any other shelter than 


‘that of innocence. 


The gentlemen who havealready spoken 


-in.my favour have indeed freed me from 


the necessity of wearying the House with 
a long defence, since. their knowledge and 
abilities are so great that I can hope to add 
nothing to their arguments, and their zeal. 


or their friendship so ardent, that. I shall _ 
speak with less warmth in my own cause. 


Nor is this, Sir, the only reason for 
which it is superfluous to dwell long upon. 
my own vindication; for I have not only 


theassistance of my friends, but the concur- 


rence of the‘parliamentto alleviate my task, 
since all the public transactions have been 
acuity by the legislature, which are now 
charged upon me. as instances of, igno- 
rance, negligence, or treachery. . Upon 
the modesty or justice of such accusations, 
it is pot my. business toremark. The vin-. 
dication of their own honour is properly: 
the businessof theparliament. ButI cannot: 


‘forbear to observe how far backwards the — 


charge has been extended, and how many: 
facts have been mentioned, which are for- 
gotten by all who do not propose to gratify 


some passion, or promote some private. in- 


terest by remembering them, and which 
may be therefore. misreprezented without 
fear, since the true state of these affairs 
are so little known, and so difficult to be 
explained. 23 whe sa ges 
n such cases the approbation of the 
parliament, given at.a time when. the 
questions to which it related had, been 
lately discussed, when they were -yet.the 


subjects of conversation, and were exa~ | 


mined with all the acrimony of malice, and 
the sagacity of interest; that approbation 
which a complete knowledge . and.exact 


‘enquiry produced, will surely. outweigh a 


subsequent censure offered by private.men 
at the distance of many years, and. after a 


long train of disappointments which may. 
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_ be supposed at least to have vitiated their 
_ temper, if it has not perverted their con- 


duct. : Oe | 
But lest it should be thought that an 

appeal. to former parliaments proceeded 

from diffidence in the judgment of this, 


_ those to whom my conduct has appeared 


not to deserve the censure proposed, have 
recollected the arguments which prevailed 
at those times over discontent, ambition 
and resentment, and of which I do not 
doubt but that they will now produce the 
same conviction. 7 | 

The gentlemen by whom the motion 


. has been supported, have indeed failed in 


the most essential part of their accusation. 
‘They have not yet attempted to prove that 
I am the author of those measures which 
they have so clamourously condemned ; 
but surely they cannot be ignorant that 
till they lice proved the criminal, their 
declamations upon the crime are empty 


sounds, that they are arrows shot with- 


out a mark, which lose their force in the 
air, or fall down upon those who dis- 

charged them. | 
It has indeed, Sir, been prudent not to 
attempt what they are not able to accom- 
plish, for I defy them to shew that in any 
of these transactions I was engaged other- 
wise than as one among many, as a mem- 
ber of the council in which they were de- 
termined on, or of the parliament by which 
they were approved. | | 
_Of the exorbitant power with which I 


am invested, of the influence which I 


extend to all parts of the nation, of the 
tyranny with which I oppress those that 
oppose, and the liberality with which my 
followers are rewarded, no’ instance has 
been produced, as indeed no effects have 
But having first conferred upon 
me a kind of mock dignity, and ‘stiled me 
the prime minister, they carry on the fic- 


tion which has once heated their imagina- 


tions, and impute to me an unpardonable 
abuse of that chimerical authority, which 


only they have thought it necessary to 


bestow. - - oor 

'_ lf their dream has really produced in 
them the terrors which they express, if 
they are really persuaded that the army 
is annually established by my authority, 
that I have the sole disposal of posts and 


honours, and that I employ this power 


only to the destruction of liberty and the 


_ diminution of commerce, compassion would 


direct us to awaken them from so painful 


_ _ @ delusion, to force their eyes open, and 
‘stimulate them to a ‘clear view of their own 
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condition and that of the public, to shew _ 
them that the | Sat as made no'in- . 
croachiments, that every supply is granted 
by the parliament, and every question de- 
bated with the utmost freedom, as before 
the fatal period in which they were seized 
with this political delirium, that has so long 
harrassed them with the loss of trade, the 
approach of slavery, the power of thecrown, 
and the influence of the minister. . 

But I am indeed, Sir, far from believing 
that they feel in themselves those emotions, 
which they endeavour to-communicate to 
others, I cannot but think so highly of their 
sagacity as to conclude that even in their 
own opinion, they are complaining of 
grievances which they. do not suffer, and 
promoting rather their own interest than 
that of the nation. a : 

Whatever, Sir; is their intention, the 
House will undoubtedly require, that their 
assertions sheuld: be confuted; I4 shall 
therefore proceed to some transactions’ of 
a more private kind, in. which it may -be 
suspected that I was personally engaged. 
' Among these, Sir, I do not number the 
affairs of the-debentures, with which the 
gentleman who spoke last has so warmly up- 
braided me, I have indeed long expected 
that the fury of: the opponents of the zo- 
vernment, every day encreased by new de- 
feats, would at last hurry them into some 
wild measures, or ridiculous assertions, by 
which their reputation among the people, 
that reputation which. they have with so 
much labour established, would be totally 
destroyed. | a 

. The day which I have long expected is 
at last arrived, they must henceforward no 
longer expect to be reverenced as the — 
great dispensers of political truth, as the 
guardians of virtue, or the supporters of | 
justice, but must be content to be levelled 
with those whom they have so long affected 
to despise, with courtiers, placemen, and 
adherents to the government ; for which of 
all these, however dependent or corrupt, 
has attempted to ruin the reputation. of 
another by charging him with a. transac- — 
tion in which he had no part? The deben- 


tures of the army were settled befere I _ | 


was advanced to any of the offices which I 
now enjoy, nor had I any other concern 
in them, than that of promoting and re- 
gulating the payment of them ;. and yet I 
am charged in this assembly, with énrich- 
ing myself by an illegal traffick ‘on this 
occasion. . : 

The apparent falshood of this charge 
will, Sir, [ hope, dispose the House to hear 
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more favourably my defence against the 
rest, since it may be easily imagined that 


they who advance falshodd will aggra- 


vate truth. 

With regard to the employments which 
have been granted to my: family, I know 
not whether any man can accuse me of 
doing what he would not have done in the 
game circumstances; nor do I believe that 
the most abstemious of my accusers, had 
he'been able to obtain the same interest, 
would not have employed it to the same 
end. It will not surely be expected that 
i should obstruct his majesty’s favours 
when offered to my family, and I hope 
their advancement cannot be imputed to 
- me as a crime, unless it shall appear that 
I procured them by false representations 
of their virtue or abilities. 

As to myself, I know not how I have 
given occasion to any charge of rapa- 
city or avarice, or why I should be sus- 

cted of making exorbitant demands upon 

is majesty’s liberality, since, except the 
sa which I am known to possess, I 
have obtained no grant from the crown, or 
_ fewer at least than perhaps any man who 

has been prs to have enjoyed the 
- confidence of his sovereign. All that has 
been given me is a little house at a small 
distance from this city, worth about seven 
hundred pounds, which I[ obtained that I 
might enjoy the quiet of retirement, with- 
out remitting my attendance on my office. 

The little ornament upon my shoulder I 
had indeed. forgot, but this surely cannot 
be mentioned as a proof of avarice; nor 
though it may be looked on with envy or 
indignation in another place, can it be 
supposed to raise any resentment in this 
House, where many: must be pleased to 
see those honours which their ancestors 
have worn restored again to the Commons. 

Having now, Sir, with due submission 
offered my defence, I shall wait the de- 
cision of the House, without any other so- 
licitude than for the honour of their coun- 
sels, which cannot but be impaired if pas. 
sion should precipitate, or interest pervert 
them. For my part, that innocence which 
has supported me against the clamour of 
Opposition, will establish my happiness in 
obscurity, nor shall 1 lose by the censure 
which is now threatened any other plea- 
sure than that of serving my country. 


‘ Besides the gentlemen, whose Speeches 
we have given, Mr. Bootle, Mr. Grenville, 
Mr. Fazakerley, Mr. Boone, sir John 
Hinde Cotton, Mr. Waller, Mr. Ord, and 
Mr. Hume Campbell, spoke for the mo- 
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tion. And besides those before-men- 
tioned against the motion, were Mr. Henry 
Archer, lord Euston, Mr. Leathes, sis 
William Lowther, Mr. Hay, Mr. Legg, 
col, Cholmondeley, Mr. Henry Fox, we A 
Attorney General, sir Richard Corbett, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Selicitor General, Mr. 
Danvers, Mr. Winnington, sir William 
Yonge, Mr. Bowes, and Mr. Southwell. 
Mr. Shippen withdrew, and was followed 
by 34 of his friends. Mr. Noel, Mr. R. 
Fenwick, and Mr. Browne, likewise left the 
House, and were followed by many more. 
‘The debate began at eleven in the 
morning, and continued until four the next 
morning; when the question being put 
upon Mr. Sandys’s motion, it was reselved 
in the Negative by 290 against.106.* 


Debate in the Commons on the Clauses in 
the Mutiny Bill relating to the Quarter- 
ing of Soldiers.+] ‘The House, according 
to order, having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, upon the Bill 
for punishing Mutiny and Desertion ; and 
for the better Payment of the Army, and 
their quarters, | 


Sir William Yonge rose and said : 


Sir; one of the greatest perfections the 
laws of any country can be attended with, 
is, to be so plain, precise, and express in 
all their clauses, as not to admit, of any 
doubt, uncertainty or double meaning. 
This is a rule, which ought to be observed. 
as far as is consistent with human weak- 
ness, in the forming of every new law ; and 
inno sort of laws is it more necessary, 
than in those that are made for regulating 
the behaviour of the civil and military 
power towards one another; for nothing 
contributes more towards making the 
army aud the people live easily together, 


than to have their respective rights and 


* «+ So great, and at that tiine so unusual, a 
majority, was far from being of any service to 
the party, however it had favoured the person 
ofthe minister. The wiser part of the Tories 
were glad of that opportunity to shew their al- 
lies, who had becun.of late to affect a superio- 
rity, how insignificant they were when left to 
themselves, even though joined as they were 
by many of the Tories, who in their conduct - 
had only consulted their aversion to the minis- 
ter. He, upon his success, was certainly 
thrown too much off his guard, with regard to 
his management at the ensuing general electiom. 
He imagined, as appeared by the event, that the 
Tories and the Whigs in the opposition: were 
more divided than they really were.” Tindal. 


+ From the London Magazine for January 


1742, 


~~ 
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privileges fylly and clearly determined, so | for themselves, or with hay and straw for 


as that every soldier may know the utmost 


he can expect, and that his landlord, or 


any other person he has to do with, may 
know what is due to him. 

. This being the case, Sir, as bp are now 
upon that’ Bill for regulating the army and 
their quarters, which passes yearly, in this 
kingdom, and as a doubt-has arisen upon 
some clauses inserted in all former acts of 
the same nature, the duty of my office 
makes it incumbent on me to acquaint you 
with that doubt, and to propose a method 
for obviating it for the future. In all 
former Mutiny-Bills, at least in all that 
have been of late years passed into laws, 
it has been enacted, ‘ That the officers and 
‘ soldiers quartered as directed by the act, 
‘ shall be received by the owners of the inns 
‘and other houses in which they are so 
‘ quartered ; and shall pay such reasonable 
‘ prices as shall from time to time be ap- 
‘ pointed by the justices of the peace, who 
‘ are thereby empowered to appoint such 
‘reasonable rates for all necessary pro- 
© visions for officers and soldiers, for one or 
‘more nights, in all places which they 
« shall come to in. their march, or whic 

‘ shall be appointed for their residence and 
« quarters.” And by another clause in the 
said Bills it has been enacted, ‘ That the 
‘ officers, when they receive the pay of any 
‘regiment, troop, or company, shall give. 
‘ public notice thereof to all the inns, and 
‘ other places where the officers and sol- 
‘ diers are quartered, that they may bring 
‘in their accounts; which accounts the 
‘ officer or officers recciving the pay, are 
‘ required to accept of, and immediately 


pay the same, before the subsistence or 


‘ pay shall be distributed, either to officers 
‘or soldiers, provided the said accounts 
‘ exceed not the several rates therein men- 
‘ tioned and ascertained.’ 

From these clauses, Sir, it has been, till 
very lately, thought, that the owners of 


‘inns, and other places where soldiers are 


allowed to be quartered, were obliged to 
furnish the soldiers with diet and small 
beer for themselves, and with hay and 
straw for their horses, if demanded; and the 
owners of inns and other such places have 
till of late, generally done so, without 
charging more for it in their accounts, 
than the paymaster was by act of parlia- 
ment required and limited to pay: but of 
late years a different way of thinking has 
begun to prevail; and the owners of inns 
and other places have begun to refuse to 
furnish the soldiers with diet or small beer 


that the justices of peace h 


their horses, at the rates allowed by the 
government, pretending that by the words 
of the act, they are not obliged to furnish 
soldiers with any of these necessaries, un- 
less they approve of the prices allowed by 
the government, or appointed by the jus- 
tices of peace. os 
One of the first disputes, Sir, of this 
kind happened but last year at Wake- 
field, where the price of hay had, during 
the hard frost, risen to an excessive 


‘height: upon this the justices of peace in 


that division took the case imto their con- 
sideration, and appointed the rate for hay 
for a horse to be 8d. per diem.. As this 
was 2d. per diem above-what was allowed 
by act of parliament, the dragoons scrupled 
paying it, and the officers sent a letter 
tome on the subject: this letter I laid 
before the attorney-general, and after he 
had considered the case, his opinion was, 
exceeded — 
the powers given them by act: of parlia- 
ment: that they were to appoint the rates 
of necessary provisions for the soldiers and 
their horses, but not so as to exceed the 
allowance given by the government, and 
ay limited by the very act itself; 
and that the owners of inns, and other 
houses where soldiers are appointed by 
law to be quartered, were obliged to fur-, 
nish them with necessary provisions for 
themselves and horses, at a lower rate than 
what was allowed by law, if the justices 
should appoint it tobe so, but that neither 
they could require, nor the justices ap- — 
point any higher rates te be paid; and I 

must say, it is most reasonable it. should . 
be so; for a soldier has at all times 
one certain uniform pay from the govern- 
ment; his wages do not rise and fallas other 
peoples do, according to the price of pro- 
visions, or the demand for workmen; his 
pay is always the same, and the allowance 
os want by law is the highest that pay 
will admit of: he must be supported, and 


therefore, in times of scarcity, you must 


either augment the pay of your soldiers, or 
you must oblige those, where they are 
quartered, to furnish them with neces- 
sary provisions at those rates, which their 
pay will admit of. | : 

But I must take notice, Sir, that before 
this dispute happened, there had been one 
of much the same nature at Ledbury; 
there, the owners of inns, alehouses, and 
the like, even refused the soldiers the use 
of their fires or utensjls to dress their 
victuals; they would allow them no small 
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beer to drink, nor so much as salt to their 
pottage. A soldier upon a march cannot 
carry: a2 kitchen, a sack of coals, and a cag 
ot small -beer upon his back; they must 
be allowed such things at the places where 
they are quartered; they thought they 
had. aright to insist upon having them ; 
and this Fad like to have bred a tumult be- 
twixt- the soldiers and townsmen. This 
case was laid before the then attorney-ge- 
-neral, now lord chief justice Willes, and 
his opinion was, that the owners of the 
houses, where the soldiers were quartered, 
were obliged to allow them diet and small 
beer at the government’s allowance, or 
even at. a cheaper rate, if the justices of 
peace should orderitto beso. = 
I do not myself, Sir, pretend to any 
great knowledge of the law, or to the art 
of, putting the proper meaning upon the 
words of an act of cir ed but upon 
these two opinions, 1 think I cannot be ac- 
cused of passing a rash judgment, if I say, 
that soldiers have, by the laws of this king- 
dom, a right to insist upon diet and ‘small 
beer for themselves, and hay and straw 
for their horses, from the ewners of the 
inns ‘or houses where they are quartered ; 
and, indeed, to me the sense of the acts of 
parliament made for this purpose, seems as 
_ clear as -words can make it. However, 
, there are many lawyers, it seems, espe- 
_ cially in the country, who think otherwise; 
and the people depending upon their opi- 
_ nion, have now, in many places, begun to 
refuse diet and small beer to the soldiers 
quartered in their houses. I do not know 
but they may soon begin to refuse a soldier 
a bed. They have, I think, as good a 
right: to refuse the one as the other; for 
the law says only, they shall receive the 
soldiers quartered upon them: it does not 
say, they shall furnish them with beds, no 
more than it says, they shall furnish them 
with diet and small beer. Till now it has 
always been supposed, that by receiving 
was meant, to furnish the soldier with such 
a bed as he could lie on, and with neces- 
sary provisions at such a price as he could 
pay. Buta different interpretation is now 
put upon this word ; and as the doctors of 
the law thus differ among themselves, the 
justices of the peace do not know how tobe- 
ave. Ifyou do not put an end to the dis- 
pute, by adding afew explanatory words 
to the law, which you are now to revive, a 
_law-suit must, and is to be begun by infor- 
mation, for terminating this dispute. 
- This, Sir, will be attended with a great 
expence to the public, as well as to the 
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persons that are to be sued, which, 1 — 
think, you. ought to prevent, now you have 
so fair an opportunity. But what is much 
worse than the: expence attending a law 
suit, if, upon the event of a law suit, it 
should be found that the owners of houses 
where soldiers are quartered, are not by - 
law obliged to furnish them with diet and. 
small beer at the government’s allowance, 
or with any thing else besides house-room, 
the country people, who naturally do: not. 
much like soldiers, will take all the advan-: 
tage they.can of what is declared to be 
law, and this may occasion a general 
mutiny in your army;. for on-the other 
hand, the soldiers, men who have got arms 
in their hands, and who have been taught 
how to use them, will not like to give up a 
right, they think, they have a just title to, 
and a right which they have enjoyed for at 
least threescore years without interrup- 
tion. | 
For preventing these dangers, Sir, I 
have drawn up a clause, as I thought I 
was, by the duty of ig Ree obliged to 
do, which I shall beg leave to lay belare 
you. What I propose is, that instead of 
the usual clause for obliging the inn~ 
keepers and others to receive the soldiérs: 
billetted upon them, you should insert @ 
Clause as follows: ‘ Provided ‘neverthe- 
‘less, and it is hereby enacted, that the 
‘ officers and soldiers so quartered and 
‘ billetted as aforesaid, shall be received, 
‘and furnished with diet and small-beer, . 
: by the owners of the inns, livery-stables, — 
‘ ale-houses, victualling-houses, and other 
* houses, in which they are allowed to be 
‘ quartered and billeted by this act; pay- 
‘ ing and allowing for the same the several 
‘rates hereinafter mentioned, to be pay- 
‘able out of the subsistence-money for 
‘ diet and small-beer.’ ee 


Mr. Sandys : 


_ Sir; it is an unfortunate state we are | 
fallen into, that every session of parlia- 
ment must be attended, with new laws, or 
new clauses in old laws, for oppressing the 
industrious subject, and endangering the 
liberties of the country. It is impossible. 
to levy high duties upon the necessaries or 
conveniences of life, it is impossible to keep 
up numerous ‘standing armies, without 


such laws or such clauses; and yet we’ - 


have, for twenty years, been contriving 
how to continue and increase both. The 
high duties we groan. under, were: intro- 
duced for supporting a heavy and expen- 
sive but necessary war ; but how the keep- 


- without his consent ;?? which law stood in 


' gon or place where they were fo reside, 
every officer and soldier provided quarters 
’ for bimself; in which, I believe, there was 

" mo inconvenience found ; for whensoldiers 


_ pay, unless there be a greater number of 


‘time of peace, was introduced, L cin no 
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ing up of a numerous Stariding Army in | commodate: - From the Revolution to the _ 
year 1692, wé had a sort of civil war 
amongst olirselves, for Ireland was not 
entirely reduced till the end of the year 
1691; and as “ inter arma silent leges,’ 
perhaps, during that: time, some liberties 
were taken with the laws, in respect to 
quartering or billetting-of soldiers. But in ~ 
the year 1692, the domestic tranquillity of 
the three kingdoms being re-established, 
the parliament began to think of restoring | 
the laws to their pristine force. However, 
as we: were then engaged in a dangerous 
foreign war, and upon that account obliged 
to-keep a greater number of troops thar 
usual; and.as ourtreops were often obliged 
to march in great bodies, either from one 
place of the kingdom to another, as. danger 
threatened, or through: thekingdom in their 
way to Flanders, the parliament saw it 
would be nectssary to provide quarters for 
them upon theirmarch in adifferent manher’ 
from what had before been allowed:by law; 
and therefore in the mutiny-bill for the 
ensuing year, which then first began to be 
entitled, A. Bill for punishing officers and 
soldiers who shall mutiny or desert their 
majesties service, and for punishing false 
musters, and for the payment of quarters; 
the clause for quartering soldiers. in public 
houses, without consent of the owner, was 
introduced, and has ever since remained in 
all the mutiny-bills passed, to this: very 
day; for 2 favourite power once granted 
to the crown, is seldom recovered: by the 
subjeet, without some remarkable revolu- 
tions in our government. 

But by this clause, as the act then stood, 
It was not interided, that soldiers should 
be quartered or billetted in the places ap- 
pointed for their residence, even indeed 
upon public-houses, without the consent 
of the owner. At least it was not intended 
they should beso quartered for any longer » 
than the first night after their arrival. 
That this was the intention of the act, is, 
‘I think, plain, from the next clause of the 
act, whereby it is enacted, * That officers 
and soldiers billetted, as directed by the 
preceding clause, shall pay such reasonable 
prices as shall be appointed by the justices 
_of peace in their quarter-sessions ; and the © 
.justices are thereby required to set rates 
for provisions, for one or more nights in 
their marching, and the first night only in | 
places appointed for their residence: | 

This, I think, Sir, plaialy shews, that, in 
places appointed for the residence *of sol- 
diers for any time, neither officer. nor sol- 
dier was tobe quartered for more than the 

[4 U} 


ether way account for, than by supposing, 
that it was necessary for:supporting unpo- 
pular, destructive measures, dnd a’ hated 
minister. I am surprized to hear the forci- 
ble quartering of soldiers upon. public ‘or 
private houses, insisted on, as if it were a 
necessary mean for the support of our go- 
vernment. Sir, if we were to attend strict- 
ly to our constitution, even as it stands at / 
present, we ought, in no mutiny-bill, to 
admit of the quartering of soldiers, even on 
public houses, except for afew nights, in 
their march from one garrison to another, 
or for the first night after they arrive: at 
the place designed for their residence. 
Though we now keep up, though we’ have 
long kept up a great number of standing- 
forces in time‘of peace, yet properly speak- 
ing, they are no more’ than is supposed to 
be necessary for guards and garrisons; 
and accordingly the resolution annually 
agreed to ih this House is, “ That the 
number of effective men to be provided for 
guards and garrisons in Great Britain, for 
the ensuing year, shall be such: a: number 
as isthen thought necessary.” Before the 
Revolution we had guards and garrisons, 
even in time of peace; but before the Re- 
volution, nor for some years after, we had 
no quartering of soldiers, either upon pub: 
lic or private houses, in time of peace, 
without the consent of the owner. On the 
contrary, by an express law, the latter end 
of king Charles 2nd’s reign, it was en- 
acted, “ That no officer, military or civil, 
or other person, shall quarter or billet any 
soldier upon any. inhabitant of this realm, 


force till near the end of the year 1692, 
when the first law was made for quartering 
soldiers in public houses. | 
Before that year, Sir, our guards and 
arrisons, by which I mean all the sol- 
iers we had on foot; even in their march. 
ing from one place to another, were obliged 
to quarter themselves as other travellers 
do, in Houses that were willing to receive 
them; and when they came to any garri- 


behave civilly, and are agreeable to the 
people, there willalways be houses enough, 
either public or private, that will. be glad 
to.receive them for what they are able t 


them than the-place can conveniently ac- 
[ VOL. XI. ] 
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first night, upon any house, public or pri- 
vate; and the reason Is evident, because, 
being then settled, if they could not agree 
with their landlords, where they were first 
- lodged, for a continuance, they might next 
day look out for, and provide new lodg- 
ings or quarters for themselves. It was 
not then intended to give any soldier, and 


much less an officer, a right. to lodge in. 


the best room of an inn or alehouse, with- 
out paying any thing for it, and that, per- 
haps, for a year, or for several years toge- 
ther. Even when they were uponamarch, 
or for the first night after their arrival at 


the place appointed for their residence, 


they were not to have their lodging abso- 
lutely free; because the justices were cer- 
tainly to have aregard to the expence and 
' trouble of lodging them, when they settled 
‘the rates they were to pay for provisions. 
The modern practice of giving every of- 
ficer and soldier a free lodging in the 
house where he is quartered, whether 
he spends any of his money there or no, 
and even in the place where he is appointed 
. to reside, as well as when he.is upon a 
march, would then have been rejected 
with great contempt, if it had been pro- 
posed; for it is really laying a tax upon 
the subject, without the consent of parlia- 
ment, at least without any such consent 
obtained in a regular manner, and accord- 
ing to’the usual methods of proceeding in 
parliament, when the subjects, or any part 
of them, are to be loaded with-a new tax. 
But, a foundation being thus laid for-oblig- 
ing our public-houses to give free lodging 
to the soldiers for a few nights in their 
march, and for the first night after their 
arrival at the place where: they were ap- 
‘pointed :to reside, a pretence. was from 
thence taken to insist, that soldiers were 
always to be a load upon our public- 
houses, and to be entitled to have always a 
free lodging even in the places appointed 
for their residence. Perhaps the words of 
this first law were left a little doubtful, on 
pupae to draw this inference from them ; 
ut this was not enough; for, in order to 
give ‘soldiers a less doubtful title to this 
tree lodging for ever, the words of the law 
were afterwards altered, and the justices 
- were required to-set and appoint such rea- 
sonable rules for all necessary provisions 
for, such ‘officers and soldiers, for one or 
‘more nights, in the several places which 
they shall come to in their march, or which 
shall be appointed for their residence and 
guarters. ; 


- Thus, Sir, you see what an encroaching 
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thing an army is, and I wish it did not en- 
croach upon us in any more dangerous 
respect. 
is now become a continual and settled tax 
upon the public-houses, in all places where | 
soldiers are usually appointed to reside. 


This of free lodging for soldiers 


_ Every such house has generally one 


soldier at least quartered upon it; and if 

the landlord does not give his guest such 
a lodging as pleases him, he must pay hinr 
such a sum weekly as he shall demand, for 
his furnishing himself with a lodging. — 


Here in Westminster it is by custom set- 


tleq at 9d. a week, that is, 39s. per annum, 
for a common soldier; and consequently 
the officers, if they should insist on it, 
might surely demand ‘a great deal more. 
Is not this, Sir, taxing the subject? Is it. 


not increasing the pay of the soldier, 


without any proper legal authority for 


either ? This tax, Sir, is the more grievous, 


because of its being raised upon part of 
the people only ; and it is the more dan- 
gerous, because a minister may raise it in 
what places, and in what proportions he 
pleases, and consequently may make it a 
handle for oppressing those counties, cities, 
and boroughs, that.do not send him u 

such members to this House, as he shall 
please to direct. But this 
it seems, sufficient, therefore some new 
strength must be added to it; and for 
this, a pretence is taken from some clauses 
in our late mutiny-acts, which, I think, 
can admit of no such meaning. The inn- 
keeper, or victualler, must now, it is said, 
furnish the: soldiers quartered upon him, 
not only with lodging, but also with board, 
both according to the liking of the soldier, 
and yet he is to have no more for both 


andle is not, 


than a groat a day. In times of plenty, 


- the soldier will furnish himself, because he 


can, perhaps, do it at 2d.a day, but in 


times of scarcity, he will oblige his land- 


lord to furnish him, because he cannot do 
it perhaps under 8d. a day. Is this just, 
Sir? Is it equitable? Is it possible to sup- 
pee that an act of parliament should estab- 
ish such imposition ? 

I do not know,. Sir, nor do I much re- 
gard, what opinion the lawyers may have 
given ; because they generally give their 
opinion according as the case is stated to 
them; and therefore, when the case is 
falsely stated, their opinions must bewrong. — 
This seems to be the case at present. The ; 
question is not, what an inn-keeper or 
victualler may demand, if he does furnish 
the soldier, quartered ‘upon him, with pro- 


visions ; for it is plain:-he cannot recover 
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more than a groat a day; because the pay- | had taken a very wrong ‘method to free’ 


master can stop no more of a soldier’s 

ay on that account; and how the victual- 
er can otherwise recover it, I believe, no 
lawyer, or even a conjurer, can tell. The 
only question therefore is, whether an inn- 
keeper or victualler be obliged to furnish 
the soldiers quartered upon them with pro- 
visions; and this, I think, admits of as little 
doubt as the other. He certainly is not 
obliged to do so, by any express words in 

the mutiny-bill last year. By a 
clause in that bill, as well as many former, 
the inn-keeper is obliged to receive the 
soldiers quartered upon him: he must let 
them into his house: he must not shut his 
doors against them: but this is all he is 
obliged to do by that law: even his fur- 
nishing them with beds is by that law left, 
as it should be, depending upon his cour- 
tesy; and hitherto it has produced no dis- 
pute, nor have the soldiers been left unac- 
commodated, except in a few very extra- 
ordinary cases, which can afford no foun- 
dation. for any alteration in the law. 

‘ Both the instances that have been men- 
tioned, are of this kind. The dispute of 
Wakefield I am far from being surprized 
at; I am surprized, Sir, there were. not 
such disputes last winter all over the whole 
kingdom. It was cruel to oblige inn- 
keepers to furnish hay and straw to the 
soldier’s horse, at the rate of 6d. per diem, 
when hay and straw bore such monstrous 
prices; nay when their own cattle were 
perhaps dying for want. The justices 
. were in the right to allow 8d. Can it be 

said, that a trooper or dragoon could not 
afford 8d. for his horse at a time when 
there was such a scarcity of all sorts of 
fodder ? Why may not a trooper or dra- 
goon live upon 4d. as well as a foot soldier ? 
uppose he allowed 8d. for his horse, he 
had 4d. a day for himself; and with that, 
or with the worse fare for himself, he 
should have been content; especially as 
he knew the scarcity of fodder could not 
be ofa very long continuance. 
-. The affair at Ledbury too, Sir, was a 
case of a very extraordinary nature. The 
pops there did -not like at that time to 
ave any soldiers among them, or at least 
not so many of them ; because they thought 
themselves oppressed, and knew that the 
soldiers were sent there, to prevent their 
taking their own way for freeing themselves 
from that oppression. 1 do not say it was 
wrong to send soldiers there or to send 

‘such a number of them; because whether 

_bhe people were oppressed or no, they 


themselves from that oppression. They 
had chosen a riotous and tumultuous way - 
of doing it; and a gentleman ir the neigh- 
bourhood, who had acted the part of a 
bold and worthy magistrate, had not only 
been insulted by the mob, but was in danger’ 
of being murdered by them. The people 
in that neighbourhood had behaved in a_ 
most riotous and obstinate manner upon. 
that occasion: but surely the obstinacy of 
the people in a particular corner, and upon: 
a particular occasion, is not to be pleaded 
a reason for oppressing the whole king- 
Om. - , 

The few disputes that have happened, 
Sir, in such a long course of years, be- 
tween the soldiers and the people where 
they are quartered, is a much stronger 
reason for. continuing the law as it is. The 
harmony between the soldiers and the 
people may hitherto. be said to have been 
general: But do not let us depend, Sir, 
upon the continuance of this harmony, if 
we should begin to keep up a greater 
number of troops, or even if. we should 
continue to keep'up the same, number for 
many years to come. The peor must 
always suffer many hardships by the quar- 
tering of. soldiers, and these hardships 
must increase or diminish in proportion 
as we increase or diminish our standing- 
army. The people have for many years 
expected a diminution of our army, and | 
consequently a diminution of the hardships 
they suffer from thence. They have every 
year hoped it would be the last, and that 
the next year will put an end to most of 
the hardships they suffered on account of 
our army. However sharp-sighted our 
ministers and parliament-men have been, 
in securing those dangers which have all 
along been pretended as a reason for keep- 
ing up such a numerous standing army, 
the people could perceive none of these 
dangers, or at least they supposed, that 
such tremendous prospects would not re- 
gularly present themselves to view every 
succeeding winter, and: this confirmed 
them in their annual hapes that next ses- 
sion of parliament would reduce the army, 
and that our regular troops would at last 
come really to.be what they every year 
are supposed to be by parliament, nothing 
but guards and garrisons, which would of 
course free all those who do not live in 
the purlieus of a garrison, or the sunshine 
of a court, from the burden of quartering 
of soldiers. 


But, Sir, the people have been so long 
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disappainted in these al arene that it 
is to be. feared. they will soon grow des-. 
perate. . They will despair of ever seeing: 
themselves -relieved. from ‘the hardships 
they groan under, with respect to the. 
army.. Thesuspicion will become general, 
that such a numerous army is not. kept 
up to protect .us against foreign dangers, 
or because it :is necessary for the just ends 
of government, but because it is necessary 
for supporting and enforcing the weak or 
oppressive measures of an administration.. 
In this case, every corner of the kingdom 
will become a, Ledbury, The soldiers 
will become every where hateful to the 
people, and the people will become despi- 
cable in the eyes of the soldiers. There 
- will then be no courtesy, no harmony be- 
tween the soldiers and the persons upon 
whom they are quartered. The latter will 
- furnish nothing to their unwelcome guests, 
but what they are in the utmost strictness 
of law obliged to furnish ; and every soldier 
will, exact with the utmost rigour whatever 
he thinks himself entitled to by law. This 
will of course occasion many broils be- 
‘ tween the people and the.soldiers, and may 
' at last occasion.an insurrection ; which will 
probably end in a total. reduction of the 
army, or in the establishment of a military 
- government... 

This consequence, I say, Sir, is to be 
apprehended even from the army you have 
now on foot, and from the Jaws you haye 
now in force, with regard to the quartering 
of soldiers; but if..by new laws. you in- 
crease.the demands of the soldier upon his 
quarters, and at the same time oblige the 
persons upon whom he is quartered to 
answer those demands, the approach. of 
this fatal consequence will be aecelerated: 
I say, Sir, if by any new. law you increase 

the demands of .the soldier : For whatever 
gentlemen. may think, the soldier’s de- 
mands upon his quarters will be very much 
increased by what is now proposed. At 
resent he does not think, that his landlord 
is obliged to furnish him with diet and 
small-beer, at the. rate of a groat a day, 
the soldier will insist. upon much better 
provisions, and perhaps a greater quantity 
too, than what he now cheerfully accepts 
of, The immediate consequence of this 
will be, that a great many of our inn- 
keepers and other public-houses will give 
over that business, and betake themselves 
to some other way of living. This will 
increase the burden: upen those that con- 
tinue in the business, which will. soon make 
many of them follow the same course ;. s0 
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that at .Jast, you: may not-have, in many: 
-places, a sufficient number of . public- 
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houses, for receiving a party of soldiers 
upon their march; and the. consequence 
of this.is, that they must either lie in 
the fields, or be. quartered: upon private 
houses. The former they would, not sub- 
mit to; the latter 1 dread to think of, and 


therefore I am against the clause proposed. 


Sir William Yonge 2 


Sir; when I opened this affair to you, 


and gave my reasons for the clause I took 
the liberty. to. offer, I teld you that the 
case had been lately rendered doubtful, by. 


some, peoples refusing to furnish the . 


soldiers, suaerce upon them, with diet 
and small beer,: or, indeed, with any thing 


else ; and that upon this a law-suit was in 


tended ta be commenced, in erder to have. 
If there had 
been any express words in the: law for 
obliging inn-keepers and others to furnish 


the soldiers, quartered upon them, with - | 
diet and smal] beer, at the rate. of a groat.. 


a day, no such doubt could ever have 
arisen, no.man would have been so mad ag 


_to have refused it, when the express words 


of the law appeared against him, nor would 


there have been any necessity to have 
troubled you-with a new clause upon this 


occasion. But will the hon, gentleman 


say, that nothing: is ever comprehended, 


within the meaning and intention of a law; 
though not declared in exptess words? 
This is the very case Row before us; the 
question that hag arisen, is not upon the 


express words, but upon the meaning and _ 
intention of the Jaw; and if there was ever — 


any obligation created or established hy 
inference from the meaning and intention 
of a law, I think there ‘is, from the mean- 
ing and intention of this law, a plain obli+ 
gation laid upon inn-keepers and .othera, 
to furnish the soldiers quartered upan 
them, witha convenient lodging, at least 
with as convenient a lodging as they can 
afford, and with necessary provisions, that 
is to say,. diet and small heer, at such a rate 
as shall be appointed by the justices, not. 
exceeding a groat a day. -. 
This, Sir, is.my opinion, and im this 
opinion I am supported, not only by the 
opinion of several eminent lawyers, but 

so by as plain inferences as were ever in 
this world. drawn from any. law. This, } 


think, will appear evident, if we will but 


seriously consider the two clauses, in the 
last mutiny act, which relate to this quess 
tion, The first says, ‘ That soldiers quate 
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‘tered as aforesaid, shall be received by 
© the owners of inns, and other houses, in 
‘ which they are allowed. to be quartered 
‘by that act ;. and shall pay such reason- 
‘ able prices as shall be appoiated from 
¢ time. to. time by the justices ;? And then 
by the same clause, the justices are em- 
powered and required to set and appoint 
reasonable rates for all necessary provi- 
sions for such soldiers. Now, Sir, if the 
law did not intend to oblige the inn-keeper 
to furnish the soldiers with necessary pro- 
visions, for what end was the justice obliged 
to interfere? If the inn-keeper was to 
agree to furnish the soldier with necessary. 
provisions, he would not certainly agree, 
unless the soldier on his part agreed to 


‘pay him such prices as he insisted on ; 


and, if they two agreed together, what had 
the justice to do in the affair, or why should 
the jaw oblige him to interpose? Nay, his 


 laterposition would signify nothing ; for if 


the inn-keeper agreed to take less than the 
rate appointed by the justices, they could 
not prevent his taking less; and, if the 
soldier agreed to pay more, they could not 
prevent his paying it. Therefore, from 
the law’s requiring the justices to inter- 
pose, I think, it is evident, that it meant to 
oblige the inn-keeper to furnish the soldiers 
quartered upon him with necessary provi- 


‘sions; because, otherwise, the greatest 


part of this clause would be most imperti- 
nent and useless. 7 

The other clause, Sir, which relates to 
this question, is that which is intended for 
securing the inn-keeper’s payment; and 
here I-must observe, that one of the chief 
designs of this law, as appears from the 
very title, is.to provide effectually for pay- 
ing the quarters of the army; and how 
does it provide? By enacting, ‘ That the 
‘ pay-master, when he receives the sol- 
‘ dier’s.pay, shall give notice to all inn- 
‘ keepers and others to bring in their-ac- 
‘ ccunts: and that he shall accept of, and 
‘ immedijately pay those accounts, before 
* any part of the subsistence be distributed 
‘to the soldiers; but with this proviso, 
‘that such accounts shall not exceed 4d. 
‘per diem for a foot soldier’s diet and 
¢ small-beer.’? Can we suppose that a law 
chiefly intended for securing the payment 
of the army’s quarters, would have had 


such a proviso, if it had intended, either 


that the inn-keeper should have liberty to 
charge more, or that the justices should 
have a power to appoint a higher rate for 
that article: To suppose so is, I think, 
supposing the law-makers to have been 
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guilty ofa very great absurdity.. Bus the 


contrary is, in my opinion, very evident, - 


They wisely considered the utmost a sole: - - 
dier could allow fordiet and small.beer; 


and they restrained: both the inn-keeper | 
and justice from exceeding that sun, ; 
The mn-keeper must therefore take care | 
to provide such diet and small beer far his 
soldier, as may be afforded for that price ;_ 
and this the soldier must be satisfied with, . .- 
because he can pay for no better. - Be 
Thus, Sir, as to the question’s being 


without any doubt, l.agree with: the hon. . - 


gentieman that spoke last; and yet, he 
and [ differ very widely in our opinion. 
He thinks it is the negative side of the 
uestion that is certain and without any 
doubt, and I think, it is the affirmative. I 
think, that by a plain inference from, 
though not by any express words in the 
law, the inn-keeper is certainly obliged to 
furnish the soldier it upon him | 
with diet and.smail beer, ata groat a day; 
and he thinks that, neither from the words, 
nor the meaning of the law, the inn-keeper 
can be obliged to furnish the soldier with 
diet and: small beer, at that or any other 
price, but that if he does furnish him, he 
can recover no more than a groat a day, 
I shall not therefore say it is a doubt, be« 
cause that word seems to offend, but it is . 
a difference in opinion, that makes the 
clause I have offered necessary ; and as 
we have now the opportunity before us, I 
think we ought to determine that differ. , 
ence, and prevent the expence of a law- 
suit, both to the public and to the private 
persons that may be concerned. As we 
are now apprised of this difference in opi- 
nion, about the meaning of some. of the 
clauses in the former law, I think it would 
be a neglect of duty in us to revive that 
law, without determining that difference; 
for, I am sure, we ought not, knowingly, | 
to make a law that must create a law-suit; 
and there is nothing more apt to occasion 
disputes, ‘and even broils hetween the sol- _ 
diers and the people upon whom they are. 
quartered, than their differing in opinion 
about. their respective-rights. | 
_ IT am so well convinced, Sir, of the incon- 
veniences and dangers that may ensue 
from leaving this difference in opinion 
subsisting, that I should rather chuse to 
have it expressly declared, that inn-keep- 
ers shal] not be obliged to furnish the sole | 
diers quartered upon them. with diet and 
small-beer, than to. have it remain inthe . 
uncertainty. it is at present. But. if you 
should determine the question in this way, 
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Iam persuaded no inn-keeper, victualler, 
or other person, upon whom soldiers are 
usually quartered, would furnish them 
with provisions at the rates which they are 
able. to pay. The appointing a certain 
rate for provisions would in that case sig- 
ify nothing; because if. the inn-keeper 
did not like the rate appointed by the jus- 
tices, he would furnish no provisions: the 
soldier must provide for himself; and this 
might be-rendered impossible by a combi- 
nation among thetradesmenand inhabitants 
of a country town;- which combination 
would, very probably, be entered into in 
all country towns and even in cities, that 
do not like to have any soldiers among 
them. There.is, therefore, I think, a ne- 
cessity for obliging some sort of people or 


other to furnish the soldiers with necessary | 


rovisions; and none are so proper to be 

id under this obligation as persons upon 
whom they are quartered. 
Then, Sir, with regard to what the sol- 
dier is to pay for diet and small-beer, you 
may-settle it at what you will, or not set- 
tle it at all if you please; but I am very 
sure, a soldier cannot pay above a great a 
day for diet and small-beer, because the 
subsistence money actually paid him by 
the government, never, or but very seldom, 
exceeds that sum: a common soldier has, 
indeed, six-pence a day allowed him; but 
then, the deduction made for cloathing, 
for stockings, shoes, shaving, and other 
. incidents, reduce his pay to very little 
above a groat aday for his subsistence. 
This, therefore, is the highest he can give 
for diet and small-beer; and as a house- 
keeper may always provide for a single 
~ man, ‘lodged in his ode. at a cheaper 
rate than such single man can provide for 
himself, Iam convinced, there is not, at 
pe place in England, where a house- 

eeper may not furnish a soldier, lodged 
in his house, with diet and small-beer, at 
jess than a groat aday. In times of scar- 


city, it is true, it may be difficult to furnish 


him with diet and small-beer, at a great a 
gay; buf, at such times, the soldier must 
take up with worse fare; and, as they 
wery seldom happen, they cannot be made 
@ foundation for any established regulation. 
A famine may, indeed, arise in the land: 
such a scarcity of provisions of all kinds 
anay happen, as to render it impossible for 
a soldier to subsist upon a groat a day; 
but if any such calamity should happen in 
the country, and should continue for any 
time, it would be absolutely necessary for 
the government tq make a temporary ad- 
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dition to the soldier’s pay; for it is not to 
be expected, that a body of men, with 
arms in their hands, will allow themselves 
to starve. You must enable them to pur- 
chase a subsistence: if you do not, they 
will take’it by force. You must provide 
for them by law ; if ies do not, they will 
provide for themselves against law. If 
you oblige the owners of houses, where. 
soldiers are quartered, to furnish them 
with diet and small beer at 4 groat a day, 
it may, in a time of scarcity, in some 
places, be a loss to the owners of such 
houses; but that loss, I hope, will never 
be general, or of any long continuance, 
and ‘consequently can never be so great 
as to come within the notice of the law, for 
‘de minimis non curat lex.’ 
I shall grant, Sir, that, ifsuch a scarcity 
as this were to be of any longcontinuance, 
and no additional pay given to the soldiers, 
in order to enable and oblige them to 
make an additional allowance to their land-_ . 
lords fer diet and small-beer, it would force 
many of our public-houses to give over 
their business, because the loss they had 
sustained would disable them from conti- 
nuing it; but an inn-keeper, alehouse- 
keeper, or victualler’s being at a small loss 
for a week or two in a year, or for a month 
or two in seven, by being obliged to fur- 
nish the soldiers quartered upon them with 
diet and small-beer, will never force him to 
give over his business, even though our 
army were much more numerous than it 
is; nor will his being so obliged, occasion 
any broils between him and the soldiers; 
because, if they should not rest satisfied 
with such fare as he may afford them fora 
groat a day, and should on that account be 
uncivil, and troublesome in their quarters, 
he may have an easy remedy, without any 
expence, by complaining to the com- 
manding officer, who must, in order to re- 
commend himself to the government, be 
always ready to hear such complaints, and 
to give redress, by, punishing the soldier 
when he deserves it. _ > SG : 
From this consideration it is, Sir, that if 
any thing is, by law, to be left to courtesy 
and civility, it ought, I think, to be left to 
the courtesy and civility of the soldier 
rather than his landlord ; because the for- 
mer may, by martial law, be punished for 
want of courtesy or civility, but I know na 
law by which the latter can; and, from 
experience we find, we have less reason to 
accuse soldiers of want of civility, than we 
have to accuse their landlords; which ma 
be owing to this very reason, that the off- 
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cers are always at hand, and have a power 
to punish soldiers for any rude behaviour 
in their quarters, whereas, the persons 
upon whom they are quartered, are liable 
to no such check. In the affair at Wake- 
field, if it had not been for a most season- 
able and prudent interposition of the com- 
manding officer, a most dangerous tumult 


‘might have ensued ; for the townsmen had 


exasperated the soldiers to such a degree, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the 
commanding officer prevented their com- 
ing: to blows; and if he had not had a 
great deal of prudence, as well as great 
authority, over the men under his com- 
mand, he could not have restrained them 
from revenging themselves upon some of 
those persons that had used them so ill. I 
shall, therefore, never be afraid of putting 
It in tle power of soldiers to demand from 
their landlords what is necessary for their 
subsistence, at such prices as they can 
afford to pay; but I am extremely afraid 
of putting it in the power of those persons, 
upon whom soldiers are quartered, to 
make it impossible for them to subsist ; 
which will, f think, be the case, if you'do 
not agree to some such regulation as I 
have proposed. 


iY 


The hon. gentleman Bays, the cases that 


have been mentioned are of an extraordi- 


nary nature, and ought not, therefore, to 
be made a foundation for altering the law. 
Sir, the case of Wakefield, and the case of 
Ledbury, are not the only two cases that 
might be mentioned: in many other places, 
as well as there, the inn-keepers, and ale- 
house-keepers have refused to furnish the 
soldiers with diet and small beer, or with 
fire, and the necessary utensils for dressing 
their own provisions ; and now the question 
is started, I make no doubt, but that, in a 


_short time, the soldiers will meet with the 


same refusal in every corner of the three 


kingdoms. It was never questioned, till very 


lately, but that an inn-keeper or victualler 
was obliged to furnish the soldiers quartered 
upon him with diet and small beer, at such 
rates as the justices should appoint, not 
exceeding a groat a day ; but of late they 
have been by some lawyers advised, that 
they are not obliged by law to do so; and 
therefore we may expect, that, from 


‘henceforth, none of them will furnish the 


soldiers quartered on them with diet or 
small beer, or with firing, salt, or any 


__ kitchen utensils for dressing the provisions 
they buy for themselves, which, in my’ 


opinion, will make it impossible for the 
eoldiers to subsist, especially when they are 
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upon a march from one part of- the king- 
dom to another ; and the necessary conse- 
quence of this will, I think, be a mutiny in 
the army ;- which I dread much more than 
any danger that can arise from obliging 
inn-keepers and others, to furnish the sol- 
diers quartered upon them with diet and 
small beer, at such reasonable rates as the 
justices shall appoint, not exceeding a 
groat a day. | Loe er” 
I shall admit, Sir, that it is a little un- 
equal, and will be a sort of hardship upon — 
the owners of public houses, to oblige them. 
to furnish soldiers with diet and small beer 
at a groat a day, when provisions are dear; 
and yet to leave it in the power of the sol- 
dier to furnish himself, or in the power of 
the justices to make the owners of such 
houses take less, when provisions are 
cheap; this, I say, I shall admit to be a 
hardship, because in time of plenty the 
ewners of such houses can have no oppor- 
tunity to repair the loss they suffered in 
times of scarcity. But, Sir, it is.a hardship 
arising from public necessity, and must 
therefore be submitted to. Is not the quar- 
tering of soldiers a hardship as well as this ? 
and yet no scruple has ever been made to 
subject the owners of public houses pecu- 
liarly to this hardship. It is a less hard- 
ship upon them, than it would be upon any 
other part of the people; and as their bu- 
siness is more profitable and easy, tham 
most other sorts of employments,. which 
people ofan inferior degree usually betake 
themselves to, the parliament wisely, and, 
I think, justly too, resolved, that they 
alone should bear this burden, as often as 
public necessity should require. Theine- | 
quality, therefore, of this burden or tax, if 
you please to call it so, is not to be com- 
plained of; and if the quartering of sol- 
diers were made a handle of for oppressing . 
any city, borough, or corporation in the 
kingdom, especially for the sake of in- 
fluencing elections, I-make no doubt, but — 
that we should soon hear a complaint. of it 
in this House, and upon that complaint 1 
as little doubt, that the authors.of such op- 
pression would meet with condign punis 
ment. | es | 
' Thus, Sir, as I see no dangers that can 
accrue from the clause I have offered; as 
I apprehend oan inconveniences, and 
even dangers too, from the law’s being left 
as it is, I must still hope to see what I have 
taken the liberty to offer, or some clause 
to the same effect, made a part of the bill 
now under your consideration. — : 
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Mr. Gybbon : 


_. Sir; the obscurity and uncertainty of the 
- jaw néw under our consideration, proceeds 
feotn a very natural cause, a cause which 
renders all laws obscure, that are intended 
by the promoters ta encroach upon the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of the peo- 
ple. By the laws of England, ever since 
we had such a thing as an established 
constitution, a man’s house is reckoned 
his castle ; no stranger, no civil officer is 
to enter into it without his consent, unless 
- be has committed, or is. suspected to 
have committed some crime. This was 
the privilege which every Englishman 
aac | enjoyed; but taxes and standing 
armies have now deprived most of the 
subjects of England of this valuable _pri- 
vilege; and.in all the laws that have been 
e for this purpose, we may observe an 
obscurity, which ae degrees only has been 
cleared up. At first the promoters and 
cantrivers were cautious, lest the frierds 
. Of liberty. should perceive the extent of 
their design, and in the bills they pro- 
posed, they. expressed themselves ob- 
acurely, that afterwards, in the execution, 
they might.by interpretation extend the 
efficacy of the law; this raised doubts 
and disputes; and these have generally 
been cleared up by. new or more extensive 
encroachments. upon the liberties of the 
people. : 


- These gradual encroachments, Sir, are, - 


" inno case, more apparent than in what re- 
lates to the laws now under our consider- 
ation. When this project of quartering 
soldiers upon public houses without the 
consent of the owners was first thought of, 
it would have sounded very harsh in the 
ears of an Englishman, to have seen a 
clause inserted, for compelling the owners, 
even of such houses, to receive such guests, 
whether they would or no. The projec- 
tors were therefore obliged to content 
themselves with a clause for giving liberty, 
‘nota power, to constables and chief ma- 
‘gistrates to quarter soldiers upon such 
houses, and they said. they desired this li- 
berty only for soldiers upon a march, and 
for the first night of their arrival in the 
places. appointed for their residence. They 
were forced. to suppose that the owners of 


such. houses would willingly receive such |’ 


soldiers as were quartered upon them by 
the civil magistrate, but this supposition 
they.took care not to have expressed in 
' the law, it would then have plainly appear- 


ed, that there was only a liberty, which. 
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was all they then seemed to ask, granted 
to-the civil magistrate, to quarter or billet 
soldiers upon public houses, but that he 
had no power to compel such hoases to re- 
ceive them. This was to beleft to custom, 
because they knew that few private men 
would like to dispute the power of their 
magistrates; and if any such disputes 
should arise, the projectors trusted to their 


being able to get it explained in their fa-_ 


vour, by some new clause. Accordingly, 
Sir, when the dispute or question was 
started, whether the owner of a public 
house was obliged to receive the soldiers 
quartered upon him by the civil magistrate, 
they at last got that clause inserted, which 
has since stood in all mutiny bills, whereb 
it is enacted, ‘ That the owners of suc 
houses shall receive the soldiers so quar- 
tered upon them.’ | 
Thus, Sir, that which was at first desired 
as a liberty. only, has since been converted 
into a power; and that liberty or: power 
which was at first desired to be temporary 
only, that is to say, to quarter soldiers ‘ for 
one or more nights in their marching, and 
for the first night only in places ap- 
pointed for their residence,’ has been 
since made perpetual, by a very small and 
imperceptible alteration in the words of 
the clause. When this liberty or power of 
quartering soldiers upon public houses, 
without the consent of the owner, was first 
asked, the parliament would: have been 
amazed if it had been expressly asked, 
that soldiers should always be necessary 
inmates in public houses, that they should 
always have a lodging at free cost, even in 


the places appointed for their residence : 


such a proposal the parliament would then 
certainly have rejected with disdain. This 


the projectors were sensible of, and there- . 


fore they asked only for one or more 
nights upon.a march, and for the first night 
only after their arrival at the place ap- 
ape for their residence; but as’ they 
ad the drawing up of the Bill, and were 
resolved, if possible, toextend itfurther than 
was then desired, they took care that this 
restriction should not be inserted in express 
words, or in the proper place, but brought 
in as it were by head and shoulders, at 
the end of that clause which requires the 
justices to appoint rates for provisions. 

By. this means, Sir, our standing-army 
projectors at first obtained a liberty: to 
quarter soldiers, by the interposition of 
the civil magistrate, upon public-houses, 
for one or more. nights upon their -march, 
and:for the first night-oaly.ia places app 
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| _ pointed for their residerice ; and a founda- 
le tion for a temporary lodging at free cost 
be - being thus laid, when the mutiny act was 
rs revived jn the first year of the late queen 
mt Anne, our. army-projectors took care to 
lay a better foundation ‘for rendering this 
oo . femporary privilege perpetual, by requir: 
ig ' ig justice to appoint such reasonable 
es rates for'all necessary provisions for such 
officers and soldiers, for-one or more ‘nights 
M in their marching through’ their ‘cities, 
5 towns, and villages, ‘* as shall be appointed 
‘e “for their’ residehce or quarters.” Iy 
” this form this clause continued for several 
Ct years ; but at last it began to be conceived 
r in these words, ‘ And the justices of the 
by ‘ peace aforesaid are hereby empowered 
a‘ * and required to set and appoint such rea- 
, ‘ sonable rates for ail hecessary provisions, 
| ‘for one’ or more rights, in the several 
. ©places which soldiers shall come to in 
‘ their march, or which shall be appointed 
‘for their residence and’ quarters;’ in 
which words, or words to this effect, the 
clause had stood ever since. This, as ap- 
- pears, is but a very small variation from 
the clause, as it stood at first; and, I am 
persuaded, it was imperceptibly introduced, 
that is to say without being taken notice 
of by those who were the true and sincere 
friends of the people, and of the liberties 
of their country. The misfortune is, that 
those who are for keeping up standing- 
armies, have generally the drawing up of 
i, such bills; and this makes it easy for 
fy 


ad 
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them to introduce, imperceptibly, very 
material and dangerous variations, when 
they are not most strictly looked after. _ 

_ But this, Sir, is not the only misfortune: 
they have not only the drawing up of the 
bills, bat they have the execution of them 

- after they are passed into laws; and in the 
execution they put that interpretation 
. upon them that best suits their own pur- 
poe’ in which they are encouraged by a 
ckwardness too common among private 
men, to contend with the government 
about the interpretation of a law, which 
probably was made obscure, on purpose to 
enable those entrusted with the executive 
hile to: carry it farther than was ever 
, reamed of, or would have been approved 
' of by a majority of those entrusted with 

the legislative. Thus, though our atmy 
gentlemen had for several years no power, 
and for many years no express power, to 
juarter soldiers in the places appointed for 
their residence, except for the first night 
only after their arrival there, yet pict in- 
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evén in the places appointed for their resi- 
dence, and during the whole time of their 
residence ; so that the quartering of sol- 
diers, instead of being a temporary, be- 
came a perpetual burthenupon the public: _ 
liduses in’ Westminster,’ and many other 
pare of the kingdom: ‘:‘And this custom 
eing once introduced, they at last got # 
sort of legal authority fot it, by getting a 
clause inserted in the Mutiny-bill, passed’ 
the 7th of the late queen, whereby it’ was 
énacted, ‘‘ That the constables in West- 
minster and places adjacent,’ should billet 
soldiers of the foot-guards in such hotises 
only as by the act are ‘limited, in and 
about ‘the city of Westminster, except the 
city of London.” But this of quartering 
soldiers in the places appointed for, and 
during the wholetime oftheir residerice, was. 


‘deemed to be such a grievance, that in the 


first year of the late king, and by the first 
Mutiny bill passed in his reign, a clause 
was inserted, by which it was enacted, 
‘“That ‘nothing in that act should. ex- 
tend to compel the quartering’ of any 
foot soldiers in England, unless within ten 
miles of his majesfy’s usual ‘residence, or 
the place where he should be present, or 
in some garrison where sufficient barracks 
were not provided, or upon their marches: 
and that in such marches no persons 
should be obliged to quarter them above 
six days at a time.” ie 

I have the more fully opéned this affair: 
to you, Sir, because when the present war 


is over, which, I fear, will not be soon, 


unless we pursue it with more vigour than! 
we have done hitherto, or put an end to 
it by an inglorious peace, I hope we shaif 
embrace the opportunity of returning, ay 
near as B wcica te our ancient constitu: — 
tion. e may think it necessary to keep 

up some regular troops in time of peace;' 
but I can see no occasion we have for a 


‘Mutiny bill, unless when we are actually’ 


engaged in war. We kept up some regu- 
lar troops even inthe | peveheael part of. 
king William’s reign, and those troops, so 
far as I could ever hear, were kept in good 
enough order without any Mutiny-bill; for . 
from the 10th of April 1698, to the 20th 
of February 1701, when a war with France: 
and Spain began to be thought unavoid- 


able, we had no mutiny act subsisting in 


this kingdom; and 1 shall always be 


‘against having such law subsisting, except 


when absolutely necessary ; because Ido . 
not like to make slaves of those in time of 


peace, to whom we are to trust our honour’ 


and our defence in time of war. - 
® 
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..-Having thus given you my -sentiments 
about the time for which soldiers may or 
ought to be quartered, before I come to 
the very point now in guestion, I shall beg 
leave to explain .a little farther, how, and 
by what degrees the owners of public- 
houses, were compelled to receive the sol- 
diers quartered upon them by the civil 
magistrate. I have already taken notice, 
that when the quartering of soldiers upon 
such houses was first asked for, it was 
asked. for as a liberty only, not as a power. 
The constables and magistrates were not 
empowered. and. required, it is said only, 
that they may quarter and billet officers 
and soldiers upon inns and other public- 
houses: nay, the constables and magis- 
trates might have refused so to do: there 
was no law for punishing them for such 
refusal, till the 
jesty’s reign, when a new clause was.in- 
serted for that purpose. And as to the 
awners . of pre nonnes: they were for 
many years left entirely at liberty, whether 
they should receive the soldiers so quarter- 
ed upon them; for I know of no law that 
. 80 much as seemed to ablige them to do so, 
till the tenth of the late queen Anne,.and 


then this compulsatory- clause was intro-' 


duced but m a partial manner ; for in that 
law a new ‘clause was introduced, by 
. which it was enacted, ‘* That if any person. 
should be aggrieved by a constable’s billet- 

ting in. his house a. greater number of sol- 

diers than he ought to bear in proportion 
_ to his neighbours,.upon complaint to a jus- 
tice of peace, that justice was to relieve 
him,. by ordering so many of the soldiers 
to be removed and quartered upon some 
gther persons, who:shall be obliged to re- 
ceive them accordingly.’” | 

This, I say, Sir, is the first clause I can 
find, in any of our mutiny-acts, that seems 
to oblige owners of public houses to re- 
ceive any soldier so quartered upaqn them ; 
but this foundation. being once laid, a pre- 
tence has from. thence.been taken, to in- 
sert some new and general. words in all our 
- mutiny-bills of late years, by which it is 
enacted, ‘ That the officers and soldiers so. 
quartered and billetted as aforesaid, shall 
be received by the owners of the inns and 
other public houses; and it is remarkable, 
that these words, which make-so great an 
alteration in our law, were not formed into 
a clause by themselves, but were, as I may 
gay, stolen into the. beginning of that 
clause, which enacts, ‘“‘ That the soldiers 
shall pay reasonable prices for the provi- 
sions furnished them,”’ &c. _- 
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You may now see, Sir, ‘by what. slow, 
what hidden, and what imperceptible .de- 
grees our mutiny-act is arrived to its pre- 
sent maturity. and perfection ;. and now I 
must say, the finishing touch seefns to be 
designed. Finishing I may call it, Sir, in 
a double sense; it will be the finishing - 
touch to this Bill, and I am afraid, the 
finishing blow to the liberties of our coun- 
try. Our soldiers, which I am sorry for, 
and. which we may come heartily to repent 
of, if we should ever have occasion for 
their courage; our soldiers, I say, have 
long been made slaves. by this Bul; and 
now, the owners of all the public houses in 
the kingdom are to be made the slaves of 
those slaves: For this will be the case, if 
we should by any express law oblige the 
owners of such houses to furnish the sol- 
diers quartered upon them, with diet. and 
small beer, whether they will, nay whethes 
they can,. or no.. ton, of a 

Sir, it is, in my opinion, of very little 
signification to the present question, whe- 
ther this was or was not the meaning of all 
or any of the mutiny bills we have. passed . 
into-laws. Iam very sure, I never thought 
it was; and if it were determined to. be so, 
by the decree of any court of judicature in 

ngland, I should be for our taking the 


first opportunity to alter the law in. this 


respect. But: when we talk of the mean- 
ing and intention of such laws, we ought 
to distinguish between the meaning. and 
intention of those that were the. chief pro- 
moters of them, and the meanin cae in- 
tention of those who only gave their. con- 
sent to the passing of them. As to the 
former, I make no question, but it was 
their meaning and intention to oblige the. 
owners of public-houses to furnish. the sol- 
diers with all necessary provisions, though 
they durst not declare their intentions in 


“express words, because it would either. 


have thrown out their bill, or have occa- . 
sioned the inserting of some express words 
against what they intended: They .there- 
fore chose to draw up their bill in a dubi- 
ous sort of expression, that after they had 
got it passed into a law, they might make 
the most of it in the execution;.and, in- 
deed, they made so good an use of their 


power in the execution, that the owners of 


most public-houses did agree to what they 
desired. , 
_ But in this, Sir, they were at first very: 


‘much favoured by the circumstance. of the . 


times ; because the nation being at that 
time engaged in a heavy and expensive 
war against France, the revolution, in its 


‘U2 ) 

infancy, and our -pablic credit far. from 
being se well established as it has been 
since; our government was often very 
short of money; and very dilatory in their 


_ payments to the army, especially te those 


regiments that remained within the king- 
dom, ‘who . were. sometimes for several 
months: together without receiving any 
pay ; and when our. soldiers had no money 
to purchase .provisions-for themselves, it 
became necessary to have them provided 
for. by-those upon whom they were quar- 
tered. It was, therefore, the public ne- 
cessity that made the owners of public 
houses. submit to the: furnishing the sol- 
diers-with diet and small beer, an@ not any 
consciousness -of. their being obliged by 
law to do so; and for the same reason, the 

rliament, at that time, connived at the 
interpretation put upon the mutiny-act by 
those: that had been. the promoters.ot it: 


“Ray, inthe year 1696-7,. the parliament 


agreed:to a clause, which seemed to con- 
firm this::interpretation; for it. was then 
enacted, ‘That no inn-holder or other per- 
sen should, during the continuance.of that 
act, be obliged to provide. meat or other 
-wictuals for any soldiers, legally quartered 
on‘ them, except in their march only, if 
they should give or tender.to each horse- 
man: 6d..per diem, for his subsistence in 
meat only, and to every dragoon and foot 
soldier 4d. per diem for the same, besides 
candle and the use of his fire for dressing 
his meat ;”? and by another clause in the 
same'act it was provided “ That inn-holders 
and others should furnish for every soldier, 
lawfully quartered upon them,. lodging, 


small beer, fand candie,.with the use of 


fire to: dress. his meat by, and hay and 
straw to a light horseman, and 5d. per 
diem to.a dragoon.”’ . But one may easily 


. See, ithat. these .clauses proceeded from 


the necesgities the: public was that year 
reduced to, by reason of the clipped money 
having been called into be recoined but 


_the year before, and by reason of the vast 


expence this nation was at in supporting 
the war, which laid them under a necessity 
of paying 8 per cent. for money borrowed 
in that year; and this obliged the parlia- 


- ment to consent to this harsh and unequal 


method of providing. for the immediate 
subsistence of the troops. =. - 

I am, therefore, very well convinced, 
Sir, .that it was never the intention of the 
majority. in. parliament, to. subject the 
owners of public-houses to the unequal and 
heavy: burden of being obliged to furnish 
the soldiers, quartered upon them, with 
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diet and small-beer, at’ a groat, or any 
other rate, per diem; and, I believe, no 
lawyer will say, that-a- man can be ‘sub- 
jected toa penalty, or obligation, by in- . 
ference from any words ia a lew that can 


-admit of another interpretation. Bat 


whether or no the majority of parliament 
have been drawn in to do what they did 
not intend, as I am no lawyer, d shail not . 
pretend to determine. I must be at least 
doubtfal in my opinion ; and I have a very 
good authority for being so; for in th¢ 
affair at Ledbury, a very great lawyer, and 
one of the judges upon the assizes’ then 
holding there, I mean judge Comyns,. was 
asked his’ opinion upon this very question, 
and he declared himself to be doubtful. 

_ The argument, Sir, which has been 
drawn from the clause requiring justices 
to settle the price of provisions, is of very 
little force; for { do not think the justices 
had from thence any power to prescribe 
how much asoldier should eat, or to order 
that his landlord should furnish him with 
as much as he could eat fdr a groat, or at 
any lesser rate per diem; they were only | 
to appoint and’ ascertain the prices of all 
necessary provisions, such as bread, small: 
beer, beef, mutton, butter, cheese, and the 
like, according to the market rates, at that 
time, and in that place: anid this appoint- 
ment of theirs, neither was, nor could be 
supposed to take place, but in cases where . 
the soldier and his landlord could not 
agree between themselves. Their inter 
position was designed only, and could be d# 
signed for nothing else than to prevent @is. 
putes between soldiers and the persons upon 
whom they were quartered. And, surely, | 
it would have been a very lame provision 
for paying, duly and justly, the quarters 
of the army, if the law had obliged an inn- 
keeper to furnish every soldier with as 


‘much as he could eat, and of what sort of 
provisions he pleased to insist ‘on, without 


allowing him any more than a groat a day; 
even in the dearest times, and for the best 
sort of provisions. , Puarae?  & 

To tell us, Sir, that the inn-keeper will 
always meet with redress from the com- 
manding ‘officer, tin case a soldier insists 
upon too much, or toe delicate fare, be+ 
cause the officer will: thereby reeommiend - 
himself to’ the government, is something 
very strange, because it may, in many 
caseé, be directly otherwise: a regiment 
or two may‘be sent to correct an unruly 
county, city, or borough: a private hint 
may be given to the commanding officer, 
that this is the design of sending him there, 
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and this design. may be,communicated tb 
the soldiers.. Must we not, .in this case, 
suppose that the soldiers will make the 
most rigorous use of every right granted 
them by law? Can we suppose, that. the 
commanding officer will be ready: to hear. 
or redress the complaints. of; the inha- 
bitants? If he is, | am sure, we .capnot 
suppose he will thereby recommend him- 
selfto the government. Such a case as 
this, Sir, may certainly happen; and .we 
are not to suppose, that no such case ever 
did happen, because no such complaint 
had ever been brought to parliament. It 
is impossible, Sir,.to prove the fact upon 
which such a complaint must be grounded. 
The true cause of sending a regiment to 
quarter upon a borough, may be suspected ; 
gt may be almost certainly guessed at ; but 
ministers have so many reasons or pre- 
fences to allege for sending one or more 
regiments to any part of the kingdom, that 
it is impossible to prove they had no other 
reason but that of the horough’s having 
sent. two disagreeable faces to this. .as- 
sembly. — : — —- 
.. But suppose, Sir, that. no ‘such case 
could ever happen ; and suppose that the 
officers of the army sh always be 
ready to hear and redress every just com- 
_ plaint against the soldiers, or any soldier 
under their command; though I have.a 
very good opinion of the justice, honour, 
and impartiality of the present officers of 
our army, yet, 1 shall never agree to a re- 
gation that renders any part of the peo- 
ple kable to. be oppressed by the soldiers, 
withgut any relief but from the command- 
ing officer. I do not think, that the es- 
tablishing of this regulation can be pre- 
sumed to have been: the intention of any 
pipers of Great Britain, unless we, at 
e same .time,. su e that the majority. 
of the paclianent consisisi of officers of 
the army, which is not to be ga. ee of 
any British parliament hitherto ; though. I 
do not know what may be the case here- 
after, if a Bill several times proposed with- 
wutsuccess, should never meet with a better 
fate than it has done. If this, indeed, 
should happen, we may expect to see such 
a clause as this approved of, and another 
clause, which is the dnly one I can:at pre- 
sent think of, that is wanting to make this 
Bill a complete system of slavery ; I mean 
2 clause for subjecting public-housesio se- 
vere penalties, if they.de not furnish the 
soldiers quartered upon them, with con- 
venient lodging and all necessary pro-' 
visions. eo hee 
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- Sacha clause as’ this, I say, Sir, seems 
to be wanting; and if we agree; to.the 
clausernow offered, I shall expeet to.see 
such a one as this offered in the very next 
session of parliament ; for your. obliging 
inn-keepers to receive soldiers, and to-fur- 
nish them with diet and small :béer,. will 
not sigwify much, unless you subject.them 


to penalties, or empower the saldiers to . 


make distress and.sale of their goods, if 

theydonot..  ..0 aes 
_I mentien this, Sir, to- shew you what 

this superlative care. of the army must, at 


last, drive you to: .but what must be.the 


consequence? In a. little time you will 
have no fnns,. ale-houses, .or other.public- 
houses in the kingdom: at least, not:near 
sufficient for .quartering. your army; and 
then you must. quarter your soldiers upon 
private hquses, or: build barracks for them. 


‘The latter, I confess, I should rather. sub- 


mit to, though I think the. certain conse- 
quence of. it, would, at last, be.a military 
government; because it would, in .ashort 
time, render our: axmy. a.sort.of distinct 
people. | Whilst our soldiers see pol 
tered in the public-houses .up and dqwa 
the country, it preserves a correspondence, 
and an intimacy between them, .and. the 
people : they often contract friendsbips.to- 
gether, which preserves in the.army a re- 
gard for. the. people,,and makes them loak 
upon themselves-as. nothing more than fel- 
low-subjects; but, if they should. once 
come to be: lodged in barracks, separate 
and distinct by themselves,..they would 
soon begin to look upon themselves as sole 
masters:. they. would then. break off .all 
correspondence. with, and lose, all. régard 


for the people ; and wauld be the.same, in 


every respect, with foreign troaps.. T 
would consider nothing but their pay. an 
preferment in the army, and would. be 
ready to obey the most. illegal orders that 
could begiven them by their commander in 
chief; the. censequence of. which would 


be, the establishment of a military govern- 


ment. Sah oS bo a 

These, Sir, are consequences that are 
most justly ta be dreaded from your agree- 
po Sg what is now proposed; but, on the 
o 


er hand, what is.the consequence we 


sre threatened with? I am really surprised 
to hear it mentioned in this Hause. It is 
said, if you do not. agree to some such 
clause as this, the army will mutiny. What, 
Sir, will the army mutiny, if you refuse 
them a liberty to oppress the people ? 
When I hear this House threatened with 


such a consequence, I must say, it is high 


a ee A ee 


case, with re 
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tine for us.to thiak. ofireducing our ‘army, 
or of sending them, there diay ought to 


have heen. sent long ago,:abroad. to, fight 


our. enemies, where they may gain both 


_ honour and wealth. to themselves,. and at 
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A shall not wqkeup your'time, Sir, with 
giving you my reasons, why I think other- — 
‘wise ; fot as I do not pretend to be learned 
in the law, I .cannot presume, that: my 
opinion will have any weight, or that .m: 


the same. time’ vindicate the honour. of | reasons will be satisfactory : and, indeed, 
their country... It is.a common failing of | [think it below the dignity of this Hopse 


weak minds, and sometimes of :.weak 
ministers too, Sir, to. avoid lesser evils 
by ..xunning . themselves into greater, 
and rather..than..expose themselves to a 
small immediate. danger,. to run headlong 
into. a. danger which is. much, greater, but.a 
little more remote: I wish this may. not 
lately have been our case, with regard to 
foreign affairs; 1 am sure it would be our 
spect to domestic, if, for fea 
of.a :mutmy'.in the army, we should give 
them a. legal.title te oppress. the people, 
which. would .he the consequence. of our: 


. 


agreeing to the clause proposed. 
| Mr. Pelham Oe 
Sir; 1 tily sorry when I heard: 


that ay d or dispute had arisen,: 
abont the affair you have now under your: 
consideration. I foresaw, that the discus- 
sion would be attended with great.incon- 
veniencies, and that it would have been 


. mauch better, if the question had never 


been started. Whilst the inn-keeper 
thought he was obliged to furnish the sol-. 
dier with diet and small-beer, and the sol- 
dier. doubted. if he was, it made both of 
them live easy with one another: the inn- 
keeper. provided -for the soldier the best 
he could afford for the money, because he 
theught hienself obliged to do so; and the 
soldier often contented. himself with. the 
worse fare, rather than be obliged to take 
the trouble of providing for himself. But 
now. the question is started, and maaan | 
as. the. opinion begins generally to prevail, 
that no inn-keeper, or other person upon 
whom soldiers may be lawfully quartered, 
is obliged to furnish the soldiers with any 


sort of provisions, I confess, 1 thought it: 


would be absolutely necessary: to put an 
end to the dispute by some such clause as 
my honourable friend has proposed. How- 
ever, I must say, I now wish it had not 
been proposed, or the doubt so much as 
mentioned in this House, because the 
clause seems to give. several gentlemen 
great apprehensions; and if the clause 
should be rejected, it will be interpreted by 
the whole nation, as the opinion of this 
House, that inn-keepers and others are not 
obliged to furnish any diet or small beer 


‘ fer the soldiers quartered upon them. 


.to consider the point in this light, because, 
if the law were wrong, it is our business to 
rectify it; and if it should be law, but 
.is net, it is our. business to make it. se. 
We are therefore to consider, whether it 
be initself right or wrong, that inn-keepers,. 


‘and others, upon whom. soldiers may he 


lawfully. quartered, should be obliged to 
furnish the soldiers, so quartered upon 
them, with diet and small beer at a groat.a 
ddy, orsuch lesser rate as they'shal] agree 
qn. In my opinion, it is right it should be 
so, and I. have one very strong argument 


‘{ in my favour, which is alnrost forty years 
3, experience. - Whatever the meaning of 
‘| the law. nfay be, it is very certain, that 


ever since the first Mytiny-act was passed, 
which is thirty-niné hak ago, the opinion 
has generally prevailed, that the owners of © 
public-houses were obliged to furnish the 
soldiers quartered upon them with diet and 
small beer: this, 1 say, has.been the ge- 
neral opinion till very. lately, and the law, 
in this sense, has been generally complied 
with. In all that time, it has fever pro- 
duced any inconveniencies, nor ¢an. the 
owners of such houses say they ever met 
with any oppression or exaction from the 
‘soldiers quartered upon them, but what 
.was redressed by the officers, as soon as. 
they heard of it. | 

The law: therefore, Sir, during the time 
‘it bas been interpreted in this sense, has 
produced no bad effect ; but if it should be 
interpreted otherwise, as it will be, if you 
reject this clause, God knows, what i 
effect it may produce. No inn-keeper, or 
other person, upon whom soldiers may be 
lawfully quartered, will think himself 
obliged to furnish any thing for the soldiers, 
even when they are upon a march; and 
consequently, no inn-keeper will furnish 
any thing, unless they ae to pav the . 
price he pleases:‘to demand: The justices 
may appoint prices, but what will that sig- 
nify, if no man be obliged to furnish or sell 
to the soldier at that price? The march 
of a regiment, troop, or company will. oc- 
casion a market or election-day at every 
country-town they pass through ; the prices 
of all manner of provisions will rise te 
double what they are upon ordinary occa- 
sions; and if the soldiers will not, or catts 
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not, which will be truly the case, pay 
those prices, no man will sell them an 

thing. Sir, it is easy to see what this 
must produce: the soldiers will not starve 


im a country where there is plenty; it is 
unreasonable to expect they should; and 


if they cannot pay the prices demanded, 
they will take what they want at their own 
rice, perhaps without paying any price, 


cause the crime will, in’ strict law, be 


the same: they will break open doors to 
come at it, or to search for it; and if such 
a body of men should once begin to think 
themselves criminal in the eye of the law, 
they will naturally and of course begin to 
think of destroying that law, which would 


destroy them; especially, as they will ex-. 


pect, and in such case might, probably 
meet with the support of the whole army. 

‘These effects, Sir, are certainly to be 
7 i pede because, I think, they are 
the natural consequences of your altering 
the law, inthis respect. I call it altering 


the law, because, if it was not law, it ‘has 


at least been understood to be law for al- 


most forty years past. If this was really 
the implied, though not expressed mean- 
ing of the law, surely no great incon- 
venience can arise from your making the 
law more explicit; if this was not the im- 
plied. meaning of the law, 1 think, you 
ought now to make it the expressed mean- 
ing of the law, because the public safety 
requires it. Some method must be taken 
to pone for the soldiers: they must live, 
and they must live upon a groat a day, 
because they have no moreto give. They 
must have necessary provisions at the 
prices they are able to pay for them, and 


-- they must have them at or about the places 


where they are quartered, because ac- 
cording to the rules of discipline in the 
army, they cannot go elsewhere to seek for 
them. Ifyou oblige the owners of public- 
houses to furnish necessary provisions for 
the soldiers quartered upon them, at the 
aay the soldiers are able to pay, for at 


ose prices they must furnish or not at all, 


you only make them a sort of purveyors 
for thre army, which has never been thought 
a bad employnient: they will generally 
have’ some days notice of a regiment, 
troop, or company’s coming to be quar- 
tered upon them, and will take care to 
provide some days beforehand, when the 
markets are cheap, or they will send to 


the market-town in the neighbourhood 


where they can buy cheapest. They will 
always have many opportunities, and 
many methods of providing for the soldiers, 
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at a cheaper rate than they can provide 
for ‘themselves; and since’ the Labs 60: 


‘easily,.and so certainly, provide for. the 


soldiers quartered upon them, at such 
prices as the soldiers are able to pay, I 
cannot think there would be any great 
hardship in obliging them to do so. : 
The dangers from thence arising, and 
which have been set in. so terrible a ‘light: 
by some gentlemen in this debate, aré in 
my opinion, Sir, mere bugbears, created 
by the imagination only. It will very: 
rarely happen, especially in places at any 
distance from London, that a soldier may 
not be plentifully furnished at the rate of a 
groat a day ; and if‘any soldier should in- 
sist upon a greater quantity of victuals, 
or upon more delicate fare, than can be: 
furnished at that price, he will not only be 
despised by his companions, but punished: 
by his officer; for hitherto in. the army, 
and, I hope, it will always be so, there is 
nothing reckoned more dishonourable and 
despicable than for a soldiertg be trouble- 
some and uneasy in his-q rs, without 
any i cause ; from whence, I believe, it 
would be a.very dangerous project to send. 
soldiers to quarter in a city or borough, 
with a private hint to be as oppressive as: 
possible in their respective quarters, in -. 
order to punish .a city or borough on 


-account of an election. ‘Thank God! 


the soldiers of our army would as yet 
despise such hints, and those that gave 
them: they would think themselves obliged | 
in honour to discover the authors of such 
treasonable practices against the constitue. 
tion of their country ; and therefore, upon 
a complaint, it would be very easy for this 
House to find out and punish the authors : 
nay, as we are not tied down to the rules 
of evidence in Westminster hall, we might 


very probably, by proper sifting, come at: 


the prime and orignal author.. | 
.. For these reasons, Sir, I must think, 
that the dangers pretended to arise from. - 
our.obliging the owners of public-houses 
to farnish diet and small beer for the sol- . 
diers quartered upon them, are. all imagi-. 
nary; but the gers arising from our 
leaving the soldiers of our army unprovid- 
ed for, and often without a possibxity of 
roviding for themselves, are far From 
eing so. These dangers therefore must 
be guarded against: I should be glad to 
find some. other expedient for avoiding 
these dangers; but if no other can be 
found, we must take what is now proposed. 
It is the business of every gentleman here, 
when. any difficulty or ‘dancer occurs, to 
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: the owners of pu 


think of, and contrive such expedients as 


_ may be most. effectual and most safe for 


his country; and yet there are some-pen- 
tlemen in this House, who seem to behave 
in a very different manner: they are al- 
ways starting objections against, and pre- 


_ gaging dangers from every. expedient they 


hear proposed, but never offer any pro- 
posal, any remedy or prevention, of their 
own. As these gentlemen seem to have 
a mighty fruitful invention, I wish they 
would apply it to the case now before us: 
I wish they would propose some other ex- 
pedient for preventing the evil we are at 
present threatened with. If they do, 1 
promise them, I shall give it a candid and 
Impartial examination; and if I think it 
more effectual or more safe. than what is 
now proposed, I shall certainly give it the 
preference. - 3 - 


Mr. Alexander Hume Campbell: | 


Sir; I shall not pretend to tell you what 
is now the law, with regard tu the quarter- 
ing of soldiers. I have carefully read over 


_ the act now subsisting for that purpose; 


but I must confess, I am a little doubtful 
in my opinion, and I have no reason to be 
ashamed of saying so, after so great a law- 
yer, a8 judge Comyns, declared himself 


-. doubtful, as an honourable gentleman has 


been pleased to inform us. I have a very 
great regard for the two learned gentle- 
men, who have given their opinions upon 
the question ; but as-I am _ conversant 
among lawyers, I have known lawyers give 
opinions in this House, which were con- 
trary to the opinion of the most noted of 
the profession; and therefore, the opinions 
that have been given, can be no authority 
for declaring what is law at present. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, Sir, 


. has told us, that whatever may be the 
- meaning of the law, it has for near forty 


years past been a ae Opinion, that 

lic-houses were by law 
obliged to furnish the soldiers quartered 
‘upon them, with diet and small beer. That 


_ this, Sir, has been the general practice, 


may be true; I believe the owners of such 
houses have generally done so; but this is 


'. no proof of its having been the. general 


opinion, that they were by law obliged to 
do.so. - A man will submit to a small hard- 
ship, rather than contest a doubtful point 
in law; but when that hardship becomes 
grievous, he thinks it worth his while to 


- contest it, rather than submit to it dny 


longer. The doubt that has been lately 
started, does not, therefore, proceed from 
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ple’s having altered their opinion, but 
om your having kept up such a nume- 
rous army for such a number of years. 
The pee e grew at last tired of submitting 
to a hardship, which they doubted if they 
were -obliged to submit to, and which, in- 
stead of being removed or lightened, they 
found it to be growing almost every year 
more heavy than it was before. 
. This, Sir, is the true reason of the doubt 
that has been lately stated, in relation ta 
the furnishing of soldiers with diet and 
small beer, or with hay and straw for their 
horses, at. the prices allowed by the go- 
vernment; and we have now such a great 
number of land forces within the kingdom, 
that I am not at all surprized at the peo- 
ple’s being generally resolved to have this 
uestion determined one way or other. 
at use was designed, or what use will | 
be made of this great land army, I shall 
not pretend to guess; but I am afraid; no 
use, at least no military use, will be made 
of them. , As we are in course to have 
next summer a new parliament chosen, the 
great augmentation we have made, and 
the expensive manner in which we have 
made that augmentation, gives occasion to 
very ugly suspicions. People know what — 
an use may be made of commissions for 
officers to serve in the army, with regard 
to elections for members to serve in par- 
liament: A commission, or the promise of 


a commission in the army, may engagea - 


man and his friends to vote for a weak or 


-wicked minister, who would otherwise most 


certainly vote against him: The terrors of © 
having a regiment of foot, or a regiment 
of dragoons sent to quarter upon a bo- 
rough, may engage the magistrates, some 


-|of whom are often inn-keepers, to vote 


for a court candidate, whose face they had. 
never the pleasure to behold, in opposition 
to the most hospitable and honest gentle- 
man in their neighbourhood. | 

These, Sir, are some of the illegal uses 
that may be made of an army; and every 
illegal use that can be made of an army, 
will receive new strength from the amend- 
ment now proposed. If you Jay inn. 
keepers, and other owners of public-houses, 
under a legal obligation to furnish the sol- 
diers with necessary provisions for them- 
selves and horses, at certain rates to be 
appointed by law, as you cannot ascertain 
either the quantity or kind of such provi- 
sions, the owners of such houses will never 
be able to. mac the ‘soldiers quartered 
upon them.. The soldier will insist upon 
haying more for agroat, than the inti-keeper 
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more unwilling to‘aygree to what the hon. 
gentleman has been pleased to propose ; 
for if such a number of regular forces be 
lieved? Why, by ‘the civility and good | kept: within’ ‘the kingdom, but for a ‘few 
nature of the commanding officer. Sir, | years, and such a law as is now proposed 
the officer may bé good hatured and” hu- | a in force, the number of public houses 
mane, I believe many of them are so; but | will decrease so much, that it will be im- 
it is hardly possible to prevent a man’s | possible ‘to find quarters for the army in 
_ being a little partial to one of his own cloth; | such houses, and this will of course make 
and therefore, I must think, a law for sub- | barracks abselately necessary, which will 
jecting the people to such an oppression, | soon put an end to our happy constitution. 
without any other remedy, could neither | We must always have in this kingdom a 
be called good natured nor humane; espe- | great number of travellers upon our public 
cially if we consider, that when a regiment | raads: If we had no trade, which may be 
is sent to correct an obstinate borough or | thé consequence of our late measures, if 
county, the commanding officer, without | not soon altered, yet the very nature of 
so much as a hint, will know, that his | our constitution occasionsa greater number 
preferment depends upon his giving no ear | of travellers in this kingdom, than in an 

to the complaints of the inhabitants. _ neighbouring country : Themembers bot 

‘ Our passing such a law as this, at this | of this and the other House of Parliament 
time, will therefore very much increase | must be: accommodated with lodging and 
those suspicions that have been already | stabling, in their journies to and from par- 
faised by the augmentation we have lately | liament; but how shall ‘they be accom- 
made to our army, and the expensive | modated, if alah inn they come to be full 
manner in which that augmentation has | of soldiers? Will they lie in the streets to 
Been made; and in these suspicions most | make room for a lord or member of par- 
people will be confirmed, if the greatest | liament? Will they be commonly civil to 
part of our army is net very soon sent out }| any traveller that comes to hamper them 
of the kingdom, to carry on with vigour | in their quarters? On the contrary, the 

the war we are now engaged in. If any | do not always béhave in the most civil 
thing like this be designed, we have no | manner to travellers, even of ‘the first 
occasion for ‘altering or explaining the | rank; for lately at North-Allerton they 
law; because the people will then have but | seized on and carried off a reverend pre- 
few soldiers quartered upon them, and will | late’s dinner, upon pretence, that the land- 
therefore continue to do, as they have {| lord had not provided sufficiently for them. 
_done for almost forty years past. The | What redress the reverend prelate met 
owners of public-houses will continue to | with, or whether he applied for any, I do 
furnish the soldiers with necessary provi- | not know;, but he could not recover his 
_ sion, when the soldier contents himself with | dinner : and this shews what inconveniences 
such provisions, as his landlord can furnish | we, as well as other travellers, may be put 
at the price allowed by the government: } to, if all the inns of any little town we 
nay, . will furnish the soldiers, I be- | may come fo upon the road, should be so 
lieve, with better provisions, and with more | Crammed with soldiers, as not to be able _ 
to furnish accommodation or entertainment 


‘can buy for six-pence, which it must be 
allowed, would-be a very great oppression 
upon the latter ; and how’ is he to be re- 


for any traveller. - 7 
I shafl grant, Sir, that whilst we. keep 
such a numerous army within the kingdom, 
and continue the modern French practice 
of having some part of' that army always 
marching and counter-marching from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, under 
pretence ‘of what is‘ called changing of 
garrisons: I say, whilst we do so, the sol- 
diers may often be under great difficulties 
_With regard to provisions, both upon their 
march, and in their settled quarters, unless 
we oblige their quarters to furnish them 
at such prices, as they can afford to pay; 
but the most proper expedient for avoiding 
this inconvenience, is, i my opinion, very 


good-will, than they have done for twenty 
years past; for when‘a part of the army is 
employed in fighting victoriously, as I 
hope they will, against the enemies of their 
country, the name of a soldier will then 
again begin to be respected and beloved 
by the people. * = — 

- This, Sir, will be “the consequence of 
sending a gréat part of our army abroad to 
fight against the enemies of their country, 
instead of keeping them at home: ‘to ‘op- 
press the people, afd influence the next 
general elections. “But really, Sir, the 
proposition now made to us gives me some 
reason to apprehend, that there is not so 
much as a design to send any great part of 
om army abroad; and this makes me the 


= 
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. obvious, which is, te send the greatest part 


of your army against the enemy in time of 


war, and never to keep a greater number of 
troops within the kingdom, than are abso- 
' Jutely necessary for the just ends of go- 


verment. I will undertake, that when the 


ople know, that any part of -your army. 


is marching through the kingdom, in order 
to go and fight the enemies of. their 
country, they will freely and voluntarily 


‘furnish the soldiers with every thing ne- 


cessary upon their march; but they. are 
sensible of what is meant by changing of 
garrisons, which in absolute governments 
is intended chiefly to prevent the soldiers 
from acquiring any sort of attachment to 
the people amongst whom they live, and 
to make them look upon themselves, as a 
body of men quite distinct from the people, 
I cannot aay, amongst whom they. live, but 
amongst whom they i bake and there- 
fore, the people of this kingdom most rea- 
sonably complain, and resent their being 
oppressed. or incommoded with the march- 


By ing or counter-marching of regular troops, 


when they know, or at least imagine it to 
be intended for such a dangerous and 
arbitrary purpose. ih 

Having thus, Sir, mentioned one expe- 
dient, and I think the only proper expe- 
dient, for preventmg the’ inconvenience 
complained of, I bope the hon. gentleman 
will not hereafter say, that there are any 
ouse, who are always 
starting objections against every expedient 


they hear proposed, but never offer any. 


remedy or prevention of theirown. Gen- 
tlemen have reason to object against re- 
medies that are apparently worse than the 
disease, especially when the true remedy 
is obvious; but as I am suspicious, that 
the remedy I have now offered will not be 
approved of by our chief state physicians, 
and am for seeing any ea applied 
rather than that now proposed, I must ob- 
serve, that another remedy has. already 


- been mentioned in this debate, which I 
- think less oppressive than what is now 


proposed, and which I the rather approve 
of, because it was made use of soon. after 
the Revolution. As that was a time, Sir, 
which I highly approve of, I am for going 
as near it as possible, ard therefore, if we 
must keep up such a numerous standing- 
army as we have at present, and must keep 


_ them all at home too, I am for doing some- 
_ thing like what was done in the year 


1696-7. In that year, as an hon. gentle- 

man has already told us, a clause was in- 

serted in the Mutiny-act, by which it was 
VOL, XI.J | 
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provided, that no inn-holder should be 
obliged to provide victuals for any soldier, 
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if he should: give him 4d. a day, besides 
candle and the use of. his fire for dressing 
his meat. As our-army is now regularly 

aid, we have no occasion for obliging the 
inn-holders to advance any money to the 
soldiers quartered upon them; but if there 
be now an absolute necessity for any thing 
like what is now proposed, I think we ought 
to give an option to inn-holders, either 
to provide victuals for such soldiers, at 
the rate of 4d. a day, or otherwise to fur- 
nish them with lodging, candle, utensils 
for dressing their meat, and the use of 
their fire, for nothing. 
- Even this, Sir, will be a very great hard- 


ship upon the owners of our public-houses; 


but, I think, it will be-a-less hardship than 
that of subjecting them to the arbitrary 
demands of the soldiers: quartered upon 
them, for what they may be pleased -to 
call necessary provisions. How this ex- 
pedient will do, or whether it. may appear 
to be sufficient for removing the evil com- 
plained of, I do not know;. but as it is a 
matter of the utmost importance, I think 
neither this, nor any: other expedient ought 
to be rashly gone into; for which reason 
I think, we ought to take some days to 
consider of it, and for that purpose to.ad- 
journ the committee. There is.no neces- 
sity for immediately commencing a law- 
suit, in order to determine the question 
lately started upon this subject. If the 
necessity for this determination cannot 
be removed, by a diminution of our army, © 
I hope, we shall in this House fall upon — 
some method for determining the question, 
without sending it into Westminster-hall ; 
for though I belong to Westminster-hall, 
yet I shall always be against people’s being 
rought there for deciding any question. 
I wish they were not so apt to come there, 
as I find they are ; it might be a logs to me, 
but it would be a gain to the nation: and 
I shall never desire to increase my profits 
at the expence of my country. 
Mr. Winnington : | 
Sir; we are now about reviving an ex- 
piring law: the meaning of that law, as it 
stands at present, appears to be doubtful, 
as has been acknowledged by most gen- 
tlemen who have spoke .in this debate. 
Can it admit of a dispute, whether we 
ought to remove that doubt, by some ex- 
planatory words in the Bill now before us? 
Would it not be a most egregious solecism 
for a. legislative assembly to enact a law 
[4 ¥] | 
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which they know to be doubtful? Let us 
consider what a number of law-suits may 
be occasioned before this time twelvgmonth, 
You cannot, at least you ought not, I 
think, to make a law with a retrospect, and 
therefore you cannot put an ‘end to these 
law-suits, by any new law to be passed a 
year hence. ‘Though you are the makers, 
yet youare not by our constitution the in- 
terpreters of the law: his majesty’s judges 
in Westminster-hall are the interpreters ; 
and they are sworn to give judgment in 
every case that comes before them, ac- 
cording to the laws which were m being 
- when that case happened. Suppose now, 
youshould put off the explaining of this law 
till next year, and 500 actions should be- 


fore then be commenced upon the doubt 


now acknowledged to be in the law, the 
explanation you thea put upon the law, 
would not put a stop to any of these law- 
suits; because the judges might be of 
opinion, that'the words of the law could 
not bear the explanation you had put upon 
them by a new law. in all cases that 
might happen afterwards, they would be 
obliged to determine according to your 
explanation ; but in cases that had before 
occurred, they would in conscience be 
ebliged te determine according to their 
own opinion, even though contrary to 
' what you, ex post facto, declared to be 
. yours. ee te 
From hence, Sir, you may see, what a 
multitude of law-suits may be ocasioned, 
and what a monstrous expence may be 
brought upon the subject by your cag fan 
to explain and remove the doubt that hath 
arisen, but for one year longer. Surely 
itis our duty to prevent law-suits, and to 
© 80 as soon as wecan. The trade of a 
lawyer, no wise nation will ever encourage ; 
and the trade too, of inn-keeping, ale-house 
keeping, or retailing of spirituous liqours, 
does not, I think, deserve all that regard 
which seems to be shewn « it in this de- 
bate. But should we suppose, that they 
will always be ata great loss by furnishing 
the soldiers quartered upon them with diet 


and small-beer, at the rate of 4d. a day, 


the loss will not fall upon them: for by the 
prices they charge they will eblige their 
other customers to make it good; and 
therefore, if this loss were to be looked on 
as a tax, it could not be considered as a 
partial, or unequal tax, but a tax laid 
upon the whole people; ‘and it must either 
be no tax at all, or atax as necessary as 
any one that was ever imposed.. 

- Gentlemen may cry,-how.! how! and 
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seem surpriged at what I have said; but if 
gi will ppb a little antag aro anes 
t repeat it again, Sir, t 
obliging of inn-keepers, and such like, ta 
furnish diet and small-beer to the soldiera 
quartered upon them, must either beno loss 
to, or tax upon them, or upon any one else, 
or otherwise it must be as necessary a tax, 
asever was imposed in thiskingdom; and my 
reason for saying so is this: if provisions 
are so cheap, as they generally are, that. 
an inn-keeper may furnish diet and smal 
beer to the soldiers quartered upon him, 
for 4d. a day, and have « reasonable profit 
to himself, then the obliging him to do se, 
can be no tax upon him or ahy man eleet . 
on the other hand, if provisions should hap= 
pen at any particuler time, or in any pas 
ticular place, to be so dear, thet the imn- 
keeper cannot furnish diet and smali-beer 
for the soldiers quartered upon him, et the 
rate of 4. a day, I am very sure, the sul» 
dier will not be able to furnish diet and 
small-beer for himself at near that rate; — 
because an inn-keeper who brews his own 
emall-beer, and buys great quantities of 
meat at a time, will always be able to sell it 
at a much cheaper rate than the soldier 
cas purchase it in che small quantities he 
has occasion for, or-can afford te buy at & 
time. But the soldier has ne more than 
dd. a day to bestow upan himself for diet 
and gmall-beer, what then can he de? 
He must either starve or steal. The 
former we cannot suppose he will do; and 
wo oa great part of the army should be 
brought under the necessity of living by 
theft or plundering, net enly our constitu 
tion, but the property of every man ia the 
kingdom would then be in the utmost 
danger. : : = 
It has been said ia this debate, that if 
our soldiers cannet hve upon 4d. a day, ‘we 


‘must augment their pay; but let us cone 


sider, Sir, that in most parts of the keg» 
dom, and at most times, a soldier .can live 
seer 4d. a day; and if it should be pro- 
posed to proportion their pay, accordi 

to eis tines, ad according to the ance 
im which they may be quartered, this can+ 
not be done by parliament; it must be left 
to ministers, and this, in my opinion, would 
be a more extensive and a more dangerous 
power, than any now lodged in the erowas 
‘There is, therefore, no other way of sub+ 
sisting your army, in time. of scarcity, _ 
which is seldom general, and never lasts 
Jong, than by obliging the owners of 


| public-houses, to furnish them :with diet 


and small beer, at such a rate-as their pay” 


~ 


. becan 


- Jaw, that law will 


- gomach as suppose, that any multitude 
* Jaw-suits cam ensue from leaving this act. 
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. will admit of. This I shall allow is, in 


times of scarcity, a sort of tax upon the 
owners of such houses, or rather,.as I have 
said, upon their customers; but as there 
ia no ather way of subsisting your army, 
at such times, it is absolutely necessary, 
and will therefore,.I hope, be always pa- 
tiently submitted to. . 

As for the expedient found cut in the 
year of 1696-7, it was then made use of, 
because our troops kept at home neither 
were, nor could be regularly paid; for 
surely, Sir, it will not be thought, that the 
soldier was to have 4d. a day from the inn- 
keeper, besides his: pay from the govern. 
ment; butas thearmy is now regularly paid, 


both their subsistence money and arrears, 


we have no occasion for such an expe- 


_ dient; which will be far from removing the 


difficulty now under consideration ; for it 
will signify néthing toprovide fire and uten- 
sils for a soldier te dress his meat with, when 
no meat to dress, or none at the 
price he is able to pay for it, which will 


' eften be the case upon. amerch, and there- 


fore,.in the year of 1696-7, the provision 


in favour of imn-holders was not extended 
. to soldiers upon a march; nor ought it, I 


think, now to be extended to soldiers, even 
in the places where they are appointed to 
reside; because an inn-holder, alehouse- 


keeper, or victualler, can always furnish a 
soldier 


with diet and small beer at a 
cheaper rate than he can furnish himself. 
Ifhe refuses to do so, it must preceed 
from mere obstinacy, or from an unvom- 
mon dearth of provisions: in the former 
case, he ought to be compelled ; and in the 


- katter, he must be compelled, because there 


is so other way of providing for the sol- 
dier’s subsistence, and every gentleman 
wil] admit, that while we have soldiers, we 
must provide for their subsistence, in time 


of scarcity 25. well as in time of plenty. 


In times of scarcity it may be a loss to the 
ian-keeper, but, dike many others, it-is a 
Joss which, for the sake of the public, must 
yrecessarily attend the business he follows, 
and at no time it can be a hardship, be- 
cause, a3.the soldier is subject to martial 
make him not 
only reasonable, but civil in his quarters. 

Mr. BramstoneS _ 


- Sir ;. 1am surprised to hear gentlemen 


in the very werds it stands at present, and 


| * has stond for some bene | For my own 
-. part, 1 dondt preten to apy 


v 


sleep foarnin g : 
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in the law, especially in the practical part 
of it; and therefore I should be glad to 
know, from some of those. gentlemen who 
make that study their profession, how any 
more than one law-suit could be the con- 
sequence of our. not explaining that part 
of this law, which is now said to be doubt. 
ful. If any suit be commenced for having 
this question determined, it must be 
brought, either by the government, by way 
of information, or by a-soldier, by way of 
action of the case upon the statute, against 
an inn-keeper who had refused to furnish 
him with diet and small beer, at the rate of 
4d.a day ; and can we suppose, that our 
government, or rather our. most excellent 
ministers, would be so vexatious, as to 
bring several informations, or to allow the 
soldiers te bring several actions, when one 
would be as sufficient as five hundred, for 
deciding the question in dispute, and for 
preventing all farther doubt. Whatever 
opinion the hon. gentleman whe spoke last 
may have of our ministers, I am far from 
having so bad an opinion of them; and 
therefore, if we should leave this question 
undecided, and -the army should insist 
upon its being decided by a suit at law, I 
am convinced, no more one law-suit 
could from thence ensue ; and the event 
of that suit, I believe, our inn-keepers 
have no reason to be afraid of, because I 
cannot think, that a law, which simply 
obliges me to receive a man isto my house, 
can be supposed by an impartial man in 
the kingdom to mean, that I should be 
obliged likewise to ‘maintain him. — 

But, Sir,. if it should be determined 
otherwise ; if our judges should be of opi- . 
nion, that the law, as it now stands, obliges 
ina-keepers and others to furnish the sol- _ 
diers quartered upon them, with diet and 
small beer, at the rate of 4d. a day, I 
should then be for altering the law as soon 
as possible ; because, I think, it would lay 
@ most grievous tax upen the owners of 
all. our. public-houses, a tax which they — 
could not recover from their customers, 


and a tax which I think absolutely unne- 


cessary.. The furnishing of soldiers with 
lodging and house-room is of itself's0 trou« 
blesome to inw-keepers, that many of them 
give the soldiérs a shilling or eighteen- 
pence ‘a week, to be entirely rid of their 
co y ; and if you should further oblige 


of } inn: ers to furnish the soldiers with 


diet and small beer, I'am persuaded, most 
of our inns wouldbe glad te give the soldiers — 


half a crown or three shillings a week, to: 


provide themselves somewhere else, rather 


- 3. 
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than ‘have. customers and. travellers ba- | I believe, is, the hon. gentleman and ‘his 


nished away from their house, by secing it 
always full of soldiers. | : 

_ ‘This,- Sir, will be a most insufferable 
burden upon all public-houses; and to 
suppose, that this loss would be madegood 

"by their raising their prices to their cus- 

tomers, is supposing against reason and 

experience: they cannot raise the price 
of any liquors they sell, which is the prin- 
cipal part of their profits; and if they 
should make them worse, no man would 
come to purchase or drink them. Even as 
to eatables, the market price is ‘so well 
known, that they would be looked upon as 
extortioners, if they demanded a greater 

' profit than usual, which would of course 
make all their customers forsake the house ; 

‘and I believe it wilbnot be said, that, even 

‘in the times ef the gregtest plenty, a public- 
house could support itself upon the profits 
made by the soldiers quartered ‘upon it. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the necessity 
of imposing this burden or tax upon the 
owners of those houses, where soldiers are 
by law allowed to be quartered, the hon. 
gentleman has, I think, given us but two 
reasons for it, and both of them I take to 
be without foundation. He says, that the 
owners of such houses may buy cheaper 
than soldiers can: is there any. founda- 
tion for saying so ? May nota soldier buy 
as cheap at market as his landlord can? 

And when five or six of them join toge- 
ther, as they usually do, may not they 
buy as large a joint of meat, or as great a 

uantity of provisions, as a common 
housekeeper does for his family ? Sir, they 

_ will’ buy. cheaper for themselves, than their 

landlord can for them; we know what a 
difference there is between the prices of 
different joints of the same sort of meat, 
or between the several species of the same 

kind of provisions. When soldiers buy 
or themselves, they will be contented with 

the coarsest and ‘cheapest sort ; when 
their landlord buys for them, they will in- 
1st upon having the finest and dearest. 


The other reason assigned by the hon. |. 


yentleman for the necessity he pleads for, 
~ 36; that in times of scarcity, a soldier cannot 
subsist upon 4d. a day, and must therefore 
be subsisted by his landlord at that’ price, 


because he can afford no more: ‘Both’ 


these facts, Sir, I deny. ‘There has never 
been, that I know of, such a scarcity. in 
England, as to make it impossible for ‘a 
man to subsist upon 4d. a day, if he -con- 
tented himself with the coarsest sort of 


provisions ; but the truth of the matter, 


friends have a mind, that in times of scar- 


~ 


7 
* 


city soldiers should feed as delicately, and - 


fare as well, as they can do in times of 


the .greatest plenty; whereas I am ‘for - 


their being madesensible of thedistresses of 
their country. I. likewise deny, Sir, that 
a soldier can afford no mere than 4d: 


a day for diet and small-beer. It is very - 


well known, that the soldiers in our march- 


ing regiments are paid 6d. a day by the . 
government; and why 2d.a day should be . 
with-held from a peor soldier’s pay, I can - 


find-no reason, unless it be, that the co- 
Jonel should: make such a profitable con- 


tract,as to get 1,000 or 1,500/. by cloathing . 


his regiment, and that all the poor fellows 
should appear clean shaved, and well pow- 


dered ata review. For my part, I think 
aman without any powder in-his hair, and . 


even with a long beard, may4ook as like a 


soldier, and do his business as well, as a 
man with a:smock face, and powdered 
locks ; and therefore I must think, that, . 


of late years, our army has been designed 
rather to kill the ladies, than to kill ‘the 
enemies of their country: for this reason, 


I am of opinion, that if our soldiers were. 


ut to no greater expence than is abso- 


utely necessary for their appearing like | 


soldiers, and not like beaus, a soldier even 
of a marching regiment might spare 5d, 


aday for diet and small-beer; and with. - 


respect to the soldiers of the foot guards, 


_as they are paid 8d. a day by the govern- 


ment, I am surprised to hear it so much 
as insinuated, that they cannot spare above. 
4d. a day-for diet and small beer ; yet no 
difference is, I find, to be made-between- 
the soldiers of marching ‘regiments, : and 


those of the foot guards, though the latter. 


can certainly afford to pay more for diet and 
smallbeer thanthe former; ahdthough the 
latter are generally quartered.in Westmins« 


- ter, and about London, where houserent and 


provisions are always dearer than in coun- 
try places, or cities-‘remote from London. . 

Thus, Sir, I hope I have shewn, that, 
by the clause now offered, a. most heavy 
additional tax would be laid upon the own- 


_ersof our public-houses: that it is a..tax. 


which they could not oblige their cus- . 


tomers to bear any part of; and that-it is 


a@ most unnecessary tax, because soldierg ~ 


may provide for themselves not only: 


in times of plenty, ‘but even in times 
of scarcity, unless that scarcity’ should 


be so very: extraordinary, as. has seldom 
or never happened, and ought not there- 


fore to be made a foundation for a ge- . 


of the troops so quartered. 
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neral. and standing regulation, which will 


at all times be a grievance upon a. great 
part of the people, and which may pro- 
bably diminish the number of our public- 
houses, so as to make the building of.bar- 
racks, or the quartering soldiers upon pri- 
vate houses, absolutely necessary. | 
‘Mr. Cocks: — 
Sir; as most of the arguments made use 
ef against the clause, now offered to you, 
have been founded upon a supposition, 
that the law, as it stands at present, does 
not oblige inn-keepers and others, upon 
whom soldiers may be lawfully quartered, 
to furnish them with diet and small-beer, 
' [shall beg leave to shew you, that the law 
is otherwise,.and that what is now offered, 
1s nothing. but an explanation and enforce- 
ment of .what has been law ever since we 
had such an act as‘a mutiny-act in this 
kingdom. i” | 
, Sir,.in order to find out the meaning of 
the law as it now stands, we must not look 
to the clause for obliging the owners of 
deta tt to receive the soldiers law- 
ully quartered upon them, because that 
clause was but lately introduced, and must 
be. explained by the other clauses in the 
bill; but we must ‘consider what was an- 
- ciently ‘meant by the term quartering ; 
and if we consider what was anciently 
meant by quartering, we must conclude, 
that the owners of private houses,.as wéll 
_as public, were obliged to furnish the sol- 
diers quartered upon them with every 
thing. necessary, according to those rules 
which were prescribed by the commanders 
Before the 
Restoration, we had no such thing as an 
army, or any regular troops, but in time of 
war ; and then, I believe, it will be allow- 
ed, that the commanders were the only 
judges, how. their soldiers were to be treat- 
ed by those upon whom they were. quar- 
tered. If they had ready money where- 
withal to pay their soldiers, they generally. 
ordered them to pay ready money for what 
_ they had; but if they could not pay ‘their 
soldiers, the persons upon whom they were 
quartered were then obliged to furnish 
them, not only. with lodging, but also with. 
diet and small-beer, and to bring their ac- 
counts in to the public, in order to receive 
satisfaction. This was the practice in 
time of war, before the Restoration: but 
as we began soon after that period to keep 
‘regular troops in continual pay, and as thé 
officers of these troops began ‘to practise 
in time of peace, what had been formerly 
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that law which has been mentioned wag 


‘made, by which it was enacted, “ That’ 


soldiers should not be quartered upon any. 
house whatsoever, without the consent of 
From the Revolution to the 


and probably this law was not observed; 


but the tranquillity of the nation being en-. 


tirely restored, a new law was made for 
regulating the quartering of soldiers, and 
for confining it within certain legal bounds, 
without leaving it to the discretion of any 
military officer whafsoever. 9 

By that law, Sir, the constable and other 
civil officers were empowered to quarter 


or billet soldiers upon public-houses, and_ 


upon them only, and therefore had the 
same power granted them by law, which 


the commanding officers of the troops had. 
formerly assumed against law; that is to’ 


say, by their billeting of soldiers upon pub- 


lic-houses, they gave them a right to insist . 


not only upon lodging, but upon diet and 
small-beerssor what they could afford for 
it out af:their pay; and if they received 
no pay, then the houses upon which they 
were quartered were to keep an account, 


and to bring their accounts in to the pub-' 
lic, in order to receive satisfaction ; and to 
‘prevent all disputes between the soldiers 
and their landlords, the justices of the 


peace were ordered and empowered to 


settle the rates of all such provisions, as 


were furnished by the landlords. That 
this was the meaning of those, who first 
gave the constables a legal power to quar-" 


‘ter. soldiers; that by quartering they in- 


tended, that soldiers should have enter- 
tainment, as well as lodging, at the houses 
where they were so quartered, is, I think, 
plain, from their limiting that power to 
public-houses only; for if they had intend- 
ed, that soldiers should have nothing but. 
lodging, at the house where they were quar- 
tered, they would certainly have given the 


constable power to, quarter soldiers upon — 
‘all houses that Jet lodgings, as well as upon © 


inn-keepers, victuallers, and other such 
houses. And the clause’ inserted in the 
mutiny act, passed in the year 1696, 
makes it evident, that it was then suppdésed 
that the owners of public-houses were by 
the law, as it stood before, obliged to furs 
nish the soldiers: with diet and ‘small-beer ; 


for if this had not been supposed, there _ 


would have been no occasion for inserting 
a clause, ‘That inn-keepers should not 


be obliged to provide meat, or any other 


w 
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practised in time of war, therefore, towards” 
the latter end of king Charles 2nd’s reign, ~ 
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- victuals, for any soldier legally quartered | be fined by the justices, in a sum not ex« 
upon them, if they should give or tender | ceeding 5/. nor under 40s. and conse- 
to such soldiers 4d. a day for their subsis- | quently, if by receiving be meant the fur- 
tence in meat only, besides candle, and | nishing of such soldier with lodging, diet 
the use of their fire for dressing meat.”’ and small-beer, at 4d. a day, every inn- 
’ How that 4d. a day was to be repaid-to | keeper that shall refuse to do so, aubjecta 
- the inn-keepers, who did advance it to the | himself to that penalty, and the justices 
soldiers, I do not know: for there is no| must fine him, if the soldier or any other 
clause in the act for ordering or regulating | person comes to make the complaint. 
the re-payment of it ; but even suppose it; I shall grant, Sir, that this doubt, which 
was duly and regularly repaid, it was} has been so Brounel raised, might be 
harder upon the inn-keepers, than what is | determined by one single law-suit ; but, in 
now proposed ; and yet I never heard, that | the mean -time, a great number of people 
it diminished the number of our public-| would subject themselves to the penalties 
~ houses, or that any inn-keeper or victual-| of the law, and the determination of the 
lef gave up his business upon that ac-| question in dispute would not free them 
count; and therefore, if the same clause | from those penalties, but on the contrary 
were to be revived, we should have no rea-| would encourage people to. prosecute. 
son to apprehend any such consequence | Suppose a law-suit were commenced 
from it. But, as our army is now regu- | against some inn-keeper that had refused 
larly paid, we have no occasion to oblige | to furnish the soldiers, lawfully quartered 
the owners of public-houses to advance | upon him, with diet and small-beer at a 
any money to the soldiers quartered upon | groat a day; that law suit could not in 
them, or to give any long credit to such | several months be brought to a conclusion ; 
soldiers. They are now, they: have for | in the mean time many other inn-keepers 
several years been obliged to reteivethesol- | would refuse in the same manner; for 
diers lawfuily quartered upon thenio In this | most men are apt to think themselves in 
clause, the word ‘ receive’ must certainly | the right, and to hope that the question 
relate to, and be explained by the word | in dispute will be determined in their fa- 
‘quartered ;’ and if by quartering be meant | vour. Then, suppose that, upon the event 
the furnishing of a soldier with diet and | of this law-suit, it should be determined, 
small-beer, as well as lodging, the owners | that inn-keepers and others are by the 
of the houses wheré soldiers are lawfully | law, as it stands at present, obliged to fur- 
uartered; are already by law obliged to | nish the soldiers, lawfully quartered u 
oso. In this sense the law has been al- | them, with diet and small-beer at 4d.a day, 
ways, till very lately, interpreted; it has | and that every man who refuses, subjects 
for many years been the custom to furnish | himself to the penalty of the law, which, as 
the soldiers with diet'and small-beer, aswell | I have said, is a fme to be mnposed by any 
as lodging, at the houses where they are | one justice of the peace, before whom the 
qaartered, and at such rates as they were | complaint is made, of 40s. or some greater 
_ able to pay. This, I say, has for many | sum not exceeding 5/. In this case, every 
years been a continued custom; and a/| inn-keeper who, durmg the. controversy, 
eastom founded on law makes law: at | had refused to furnish the soldiers lawfully 
least, custom is the best interpreter of | quartered upon him, with diet and small. 
law, and sometimes puts a meaning upon | beer, would be liable to the penalty, and to 
‘ the words of a law different from what at,| be prosecuted for it before the next justice 
first view they seem to bear. - _of peace. _ 
| This being the case, Sir, what are we e may from hence see, Sir, whata — 
now todo? We are not to alter the law, | namber of prosecutions this would occa- 
or to establish any new regulation; we | sion; for, as this complaint might be made 
are only to explain and enforce what hes | either by the soldier, or by any other per- 
been law, for almost these forty years; and | son whatsoever; and as the jastice of 
this we are obliged to do, by a doubt which oe, upon 2 full proof, must fine m at 
some people have been lately pleased to | least 40s. a prosecation would certainly be 
raise, I think, without any foundation, in | brought against every mim that had incur- 
order to prevent people’s exposing them-| red the penalty, either by the soldier that 
selves to taw-suits and penalties; for by | had been refused what he had by law a 
the taw, as it stands now, the owner of a| right to demand, or by some envious: - 
pablic-house that refuses to recéive any | neighbour, or rival tradesman. I there-. 
seldier lawfully quartered upon him, is to | fore think, that what is now offeved can- 
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not in charity be refused, in order to pre- 
vent people’s exposing themselves to penal- 
in my opinies, would certainly 
be recovered ageinst them. 3 

Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; the hon. gentlemen who have ap- 
peared as advocates for this clause, seem 


. to shew a great concern for preventing 


the people’s involving themselves in law- 
suits; and I must say, they are taking a 
very effectual method for doing it; for if 
what they propose should pass into a law, 
the people that are to be aifected by it will 


soon have nothing to coatend for, which, 


I shall grant, is a most effectual method 
for preventing their being involved in any 
law-suit whatever. When the le are 
utterly undona, I shall admit, that this 
Clause will have the effect of preventing 
their being afterwards involved in any 
law-suit ; but till then it will have a quite 
contrary effect; but if you oblige the 
owners of pubjic-houses to farnish the sol- 
diers quartered upon them with reasonable 
provisions, or with diet and small-beer, 
under any penalty to be recovered before 
one or more justices of the peace, there 
will be perpetual disputes between them 


. about what is called reasonable provisions, 


or reasonable diet and small-beer. The 
soldier will carry his complaint before some 
justace whom he knows to be in his in- 
terest: the justice will probably fine the 
landlord; and the latter will certainly seek 
relief against what he thinks an unjust sen- 
tence, either by appeal to the quarter ses- 
sions, Or some more expensive method. 
Thus, Sir, the owners of our public-houses 
will at last be eat up, either by the sol- 
diers or the lawyers; and till then, the 
clause now proposed will create, instead of 
preventing law-suits. | 
This, Sir, will certainly be the conse- 
quence, if you lay inn-keepers and others 
under an express obligation to furnish the 
soldiers quartered upon them with diet 
and small-beer at 4¢.a day. Without any 
such obligation they will always do so, 
when the seldiers are contented with what 
can be furnished at that price; they will 
even furnish a little more, or better than 
what can be afforded at that price, in or- 
der to make the soldiers easy in their 
quarters; and the soldier will be satisfied 
with what his dandlord provides for him, 
because be knows his landiord lies under 
no obligation to provide for him, and that 
he cannot provide for himself so well; but 


if you ley the Jandlosd under an sa cal 
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obligation, he will never. be able to satisfy 
the soldiers quartered upon him, unless he 
ruins himself by providing for them a 
great deal better than can be afforded for 
the price they are able to pay. If he dong 
not, there will be continual complaints 
against him, and thus he must be ruined | 
either by giving the soldiers much more - 
than he can afford, in order to prevent, 
their complaints, or by giving his money 
to lawyers for defending him against these 
complaints. It cannot therefore be said, 
that this clause is calculated for preventing — 
law-suits, and it is something very strange 
to. say, that what is now proposed ig not so 
great a hardship as the clause enacted ia 
the year 1696-7. I hope the Jearned gen- 
tleman does not think, that the money | 
then advanced by inn-keepers was never 
repaid: if this he insisted on, the whole 
act must be read, in order to see whe- 
ther there was any, and what provision 
for the repayment of that money; but it 
will not, I believe, be insisted on: the 
whole was certainly repaid by the govern-+ 
et ee pile Ries gpiti acter 
qut pa e to the respective regie 
ments. By that law, therefore, the land 
lord only lay out of his money for a shert 

while, but lost no part of the principal: 


/by what is now proposed, he is to be 


obliged to furnish provisions to the sel- 


diers for 4d. a day, which cost him peshaps 
| 50 


6d. or 8d. so that he willcertaialy 
or 100 per cent. of his principal money; 
and that without so much as a hope of 
reaping the least advantage. Can thie,: 
Sir, be said to be the least hardship? Is it 
possible for any man to think so? 

I shall grant, Sir, that inn-keepers have 
generally provided for the soldiers quar- 
tered apes them, at such prices as they. 
were able to pay; but I was surprized so, 
hear the learnéd gentleman say, that this 
practice made law. The practice ia.courts 
of record may sometimes make Jaw: J 
know it is generally looked upen.as such 
when it bas continued the same for 8 very 
long time; but will it be said, that the 
practice between a landlord and his soldier 
can ever make law? It is at pnesent @ 
practice, and it has long been a custom im 
Southwark, among those who keep livery 
stables, to give the dragoons quartered 
upon them so much 2a week to provide, 
stabling for their horses semewhere else. 
Will any one say, that this practice has 
made law, or that the owners of these sta- 
bles are now obliged todo so? The fur- 
nishing of soldiers with dict and small. 
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"beer has been practised by the inn-keepers, 


because they were able to do so; but by 


this clause you will put an endo the prac- . 


tice, because you will render it impossible 
for them to do so without ruining them- 
selves. | | 

- I donot pretend, Sir,‘to be a lawyer, 
but 1 have conversed with some that are, 


~ 
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therefore see no necéssity for the clause 
proposed, which I take to be a new and a 
very extraordinary regulation; and as 1 


think it would subject the public-houses. 


in the kingdom to great hardships, and 
might be made a handle for destroying the 
liberties of the people, I must give my 
negative to its being made a part of this 


and from them I have often heard, that’pe- | Bill 


nal statutes are to be strictly interpreted : |- 


if so, lam sure no court in the kingdom 


would think itself empowered to fine an 


inn-keeper, for not furnishing diet and 
small-beer.to the soldiers quartered in his 
house, by virtue of that clause which in- 


_ flicts a penalty upon those that shall re- 
’ fuse to receive a.soldier lawfully quartered 


or billetted upon him. Even suppose it 
should -be hereafter determined, upon the 
event of a law-suit, that receiving means 


_ furnishing with diet and:small-beer, which 


/ 


I am persuaded it never will, yet no judge, 
I believe, would venture to fine a man 


- upon stich a forced and far-fetched con- 


struction, especially if the refusal had 
preceded that construction’s being put 


at the word by any proper authority. 


e have therefore no cause to fear, that 
a multiplicity of law-suits or prosecutions 
will be the consequence of our refusing 
the clause now offered; and if the law 
should be left standing ds it is at present, 
I believe, the inn-keepers have as little 
reason to. fear, that, upon the event of a 
law-suit, the question will be determined 


against them. But if it should, it would 


- then be high time to alter the law: for it 


would certainly be very hard to give the 
soldier a power ot obliging his landlord to 
furnish him at 4d. a day when provisions 
happen to be dear, and a liberty to furnish 
himself when provisions happen to be 
cheap. | 
. I shall admit, Sir, that it may some- 
times be very hard for soldiers to live 


upon 4d. a day, and, as things are ma-. 


naged, I believe, they have very little 


more to spend. At such times they must 


content themselves with coarse fare. But 
at all times they may subsist upon 4d. a 


day. They generally do at a much 


cheaper rate, because half a dozen or a 
dozen of them usually mess together, and 
buy large quantities of provisions at a 


time. The marines did so at Southamp- 


ton; and there, I know, they subsisted 
themselves plentifully for less than 4d. a 
day, though that country is far from being 
the cheapest in this kingdom, nor was that 


@ time of any extraordinary plenty. I can 


General Wade: — 


Sir; as I was in the gervice in king’ 
William’s reign, and very well remember 


the circumstances the army was in when 
the Mutiny act, which has been so often’ 


mentioned in this debate, was passed, I 
think it incumbent upon me to give you 


‘the reason for inserting that clause, which 
gave an option to inn-keepers to’ furnish. 


the soldiers quartered upon them, with 
diet and small-beer, or to pay them 4d. a 
day. In that reign, Sir, the government 


was far from being so flush of money as ‘it: 
has been since. The Revolution being in 


its infancy, there was but very little public 
credit; for people had not fofgot the shut- 
ting up of the exchequer in king Charles’s 
reign; and therefore, even after the par- 
liament had granted a fund, it was very dif- 
ficult to borrow money upon it, so that the 
government was very often withoutmoney, 
and ourtroops here at home weresometimes 
for several months without pay. I remem- 
ber the regiment I was in was called up to 
London upon the Assassination Plot in the 
year 1696, when we had been for eight 
months without any pay, and at last we 
were paid in exchequer bills, which it was 


very difficult to get changed into money, 


in order to divide it among the soldiers. 


T do not know, Sir, what the meaning of 
the law was at that time, or what it is now, 
for the clauses relating to the quartering. 


of soldiers are now pretty much the same 


they were then ; but I very well remember 
that the houses upon which we were quar- 
tered, never refused to furnish the soldiers 
with diet and small-beer, and it was then 
absolutely necessary they should do so, 
because the soldiers, and even many of the 
officers, had no money to go to market 


with, and could not therefore provide for 


themselves. But as many of the inn- 
holders found great inconveniencies in fur- 
nishing and dressing victuals for the sol- 
diers, especially when they had their 
houses crowded with other company, and 
as this occasioned some murmuring, the 
parliament resolved to give them all pos- 


sible relief, and for this purpose that clause 


_- 
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was inserted, which gave an option’ to the 


inn-holder, either :to provide. victuals for 


the soldiers, or to give them 4d. a day to 


_ provide for themselves. If they furnished 


victuals they brought in each respective 
man’s account ; if they gave money, they 
brought in an account of what they had 
advanced, and to whom; all which accounts 
were settled by the commanding officer, 
before the regiment, troop, or company 


left the place where they quest: and 
) ebt upon the: 
_ government, and were reckoned as part of 


these accounts became a 


the regiment’s pay. But it cannot be said 
that the cnti-hollers lost nothing by this 
method; for the money they advanced 
was sometimes a long while before it was 


repaid ; and.as the poor inn-holders could 
not always wait so long for their payment, . 


they were often obliged to sell their de- 


mands upon the government at a very 


great discount, which is far from being the 
Case at present. aes ' 
Having thus, Sir, given you an account. 
of the circumstances of the army, and of 
the practice in king William’s time, I 
must desire, that gentlemen would con- 
sider what an inconvenience would ensue 
if it should be supposed, that no inn-keeper 


is obliged to furnish diet and small-beer 


to the soldiers quartered upon him, and 
if, at the same time, we should, by any 
misfortune or accident, be reduced.to the 
circumstances we were in during king Wil- 
liam’s reign: in thatreign, if inn-keepers had 
supposed they were not obliged to furnish 
the soldiers with any thing but house-room 
and a-bed, I am sure, the troops, kept here 
at home, must either have starved, or 
lived by plunder; and as public credit is 
of a very precarious nature, we should be 
extremely cautious of establishing or pro- 
pagating any maxim that would -be at- 
tended with great inconveniences, and 
even danger, in case our public credit 
should fail so, as to make it impossible for 
our.government to pay the troops kept at 


home punctually and regularly. 


What the lawyers may mean, Sir, by 
quarters, I am no judge of; but among 
soldiers we generally mean by quarters, 
the place where we are to have both bed 
and board for our money, in case we find 
it necessary to insist upon having both; 
and when we are sent to live upon any, 


country, without being obliged to pay 
‘money for what we have, we call it free 


quarters, which is certainly a very great 


oppression, and is seldom practised, but in. 


an enemy’s country; but I cannot think 
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it any great oppression to. oblige those, . 
who keep houses of .entertainment, to. 
entertain soldiers, upon theit paying. 
duly for what they have; it is really ab- 
solutely necessary upon many occasions, 
because soldiers are often quartered round . 
a country, so that many of them are far . 
from any market town; and as they must | 
be always at their quarters, and ready at 
a call, it is impossible for them to repair. 
daily to the -next market-town, to buy pro- 
visions for themselves. Upon. a.march 
too, it-will often be impossible for the sol- 
diers to provide for themselves ; and there- - 
fore, the providing for soldiers upon a. 
march, was made an exception to the 
option allowed to inn-keepers by the law. 
in1696. -— . yee 

As to the inconveniencies and dangers — 
we have been frightened with in this de- 
bate, they do not at all affect me, because. 
I take them to be all chimerical. Even. 
barracks, which are here made such a bug- . 
bear of, are not in the least frightful to me, 
though I have as great a regard for the li- | 
berties of my country as any gentleman in 
this House. I could never yet conceive 
how barracks can be thought inconsistent. 
with the-liberties of the people; for an 
army ef true English will never be dan-: 
gerous to liberty, whether in quarters or - 
in barracks; and an army of foreigners. 
would be as dangerous to liberty in quarters 
as they could.be in barracks. The only 
difference is, that an army in quarters is 
much more inconvenient and troublesome. 
to the people, and the soldiers not se 
easily kept to their duty, as when they are | 
in barracks; and therefore, not only asa. 
friend to discipline in the army, but as a 
friend to the people, I should chuse to. 


| have our troops always lodged in barracks, 


when there is no occasion for having them 


inacamp. But the people of this king- 


dom have been taught to associate the. 
idea of barracks and slavery so close to- 


gether, that, like darkness and the deyil, 


though there be no manner of connexion 
between them, yet they cannot separate 


them, nor think. of the one without 


thinking at the same time of the other. 
In Ireland it was the same, when barracks 
were first erected there: the people cons 
sidered barracks as the most hideous 
things that could be thought of; they 


imagined they were all to be downright. 


slaves as soon as these barracks were. 

erected ; yet now, they are perfectly re- 

conciled to them, because they- find they. 

are rather more free than they were bee. 
[42] | 
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fore, and the troops much less troubleyome 
to them. And # barracks were erected 
in this kingdom, I am convinced the con- 


sequence would be the same: the people 


might be startled a little at first ; but they 
would soon find themselves as free as be- 
fore, and: much less incumbered. with sel- 
diers than they were when the army was 
alte upen them; and they would 


rom thence learn to separate those. two. 
ideas. which are now, without any: reason 


so closely connected in their minds. 

For this reason, Sir, if the building of 
barracks should. be the effect of what is 
now proposed, I should think it no bad 
effect: I am persuaded the people would. 
find it avery goad one. But, till barracks 
are built, the soldiers must be quartered, 
and as it. often happens, and whilst they 
are in quarters must often happen, to be 
impossible for them.to provide for them- 
s¢lves, they must be provided for by those 
upon whom they are quartered, at such 
prices as they are able to pay. If they 
should demand a greater quantity, or .a 
' better sort of victuals than can be afforded. 
for what they are able to pay, the landlord 
‘is not obliged to comply with their de- 
mands, nor is the soldier, or his officer, 
but the civil magistrate, to be the judge ; 
because if the soldier should think himself 
not sufficiently suppkied by his landlord, 
he has no redress but by a complaint to 


the neighbouring justices of peace, and 
“, they only are to be judges between him 


and his landlord. From hence, I think, it 
is evident, that this clause can: be attend- 
ed with no oppression, extortion, or exac- 
' tion; and as it is. in many eases absolutely 
necessary, I therefore hope it will be 
agreed to. | 


Mr, Pulteney : 


Sir; we are obliged to the hon. gentte:. 


man for explaining to us the meaning and 
the reason of the clause in king William’s 
_ time, whereby landlords were: obliged to 
furnish the soldiers with meat and other 
victuals, or to give them 4d. a day to fur- 
mish themselves. The necessities of our 


government, the barrenness of our exche- 


quer, the low state of public credit, made 
it absolutely necessary for our parliament 
at that time to agree to such an oppressive 
expedient: But that very expedient shews, 
that we ought not to agree to what is now 
pop 

ave ready money, they may provide for 
_ themselves; and. therefore, now they have 


\ 


_ ready money, we ought not to oblige their: 


‘Debate in the Commons: on the 
| landiends to previde for them. We may, 


it shews that when soldiers 


6 


7 


it is true, Sir, be again reduced te the 
same necessities we Isboured under in 
king, William’s reign: a wasteful: minister, 
who thinks of nothing but the period ef his 
own administration, may sweep the exche- 
quer clean ; and if we take mo careto pay off 
in time of peace, the debts we are obliged 
tg contract in time of war, our public eredit 


‘must at last ‘sink as low asever: If nvinia- 


ters.in time of peace convert to the cur~ 
rent service, those finds that weré set 
apart for ‘paying off our debts, in.crder to 
conceal from the people their prodigahity, 
or the needless expences they put the 
nation to, people will begin to. foresee the 
distress we must be drove to as soon as & 


heavy war happens; and those that are 


wise, will begin i time to draw their for~. 


tunes out of our publicfunds. Tins will | 


diminish by degrees our public credit, and 
at last, when we have the greatest: occasion. 
for it, we shall probably have none left. 
These fatal circumstances we shquid take 
care to prevent by our good conduct ; but 
surely, the danger of our falling into these 
cireumstances can be no reason for sub- 
jecting any part of the pred to such 
hardships, as can be justified by. nothing 
but such necessities. 

I say, Sir, such hardships as can be jus. 
tified by. nothing but such necessities: 
But in. the present case I must go farther s 
T must say, that what is now proposed, can. 
be justified by. no necessity. It is a hard- 
ship to oblige a free-born subject to re-~ 
ceive a lodger into his house, whether he 
willor no; but it is an insufferable hard- 
ship to oblige him te provide and dress. 
victuals for his lodger, whether he will or 
no, and. at a price too, which he dees not 
Les of. This, Sir, is a hardship, 
which the parliament would net, we find, 


agree to, even in the year 1696, notwith- 


standing the necessities our government 


wes then under; and the exception then 


made, with regard to soldiers upon a 
march, was not because the soldiers could. 
not provide for themselves, if they had 
been furnished with ready money, but be-. 
cause they were to breakfast at one place, 
dine at another, and sup at a third, and the 
proportion to be advanced m ready money 
for each meal rather than furnish them. 
with it, could not be adjusted by parlrament. 

But this of providing and dressing vic~ 
tuals for the soldiers, we are told, cannot 
be supposed to be a hardship, because’ it 
has been practised, and inn-keepers have 
submitted to it for forty years past. Sir, 


rieee. 
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whilst we had but 10 or 12,000 men ef | suffers: these tricks they would practise 


regular troops in the kingdom, most of 
our inh-keepers submitted willingly te this’ 
sephael rei oelwtan ilaey happened tt 

to it, and when to 
be so, they could bear the erneate and 
trouble, because they hed but few soldiers 
quartered upon them; but now we have 
mear 40,000 regular troops within the 
kingdom, the hardship is so frequent and 
#0 heavy, that it is impossible for them to 
bear it, The most. preper methed, there- 
‘fore, for having this practice continued, is 
to diminish the number of your troops 
kept at home, .and this, I hope, will very 


' goon be done; for if this war continues, J 
dope a great part of our Jand-army. will be 


sent out to ettack the enemy; and if the 
war should be ended by a honourable 
treaty, for by no other sort of treaty. it 
can be ended, however it may be sus- 
pended, I hope his majesty, out of his pa-: 
fernal affection to his people, will disband. 
& great part of his army, even theugh the 


-parliament should not desire it; for I little 


expect, in my time, te see a parliament 
desiring any thing that may seem to be 
_ eto aminister. Bid 
ipe tice an times. ig therefore, 
Sir, no F rool, chat the praraiing ead dress- 
ing victuals for the soldiers is no hardship 
upon those, who submitted to it, whilst it 
‘was no heaviet than they could bear; and 


as little is it a proof, that the meaning of 
' the law is sueh, .as.2.leasned gentleman 


‘has been pleased idly abe or that the. 
abligmg inn-keepets by law to do what 
they have done without law, would be at- 
tended with no inconvenience, It is this 


‘very thing, that has made it possible for 


‘them to do so. It is their not being 
‘obliged to provide victuals for the.seldiers 
quartered upon them, that has- enabled 
them to provide; because the soldiers 
-contented themselves with a littl mere 


than they-could afford for the money: if 


yeu lay them under a legal obligation to 
-do so, the soldiers will not be so easily sa- 
‘tisfied. They are not now easily satisfied : 
‘-.myself saw once in travelling, a very 
good dinner dressing at an inn in the 
country, which, I was told, was for five or 
six dragoons quartered there; I thought it 
sufficient for much better company, and 
yet the dragoons, I was told, were not 
satisfied with it. They do not always com- 
plain, when they are not pleased ; but they 
grow mischievous, they cut the linen, 
‘mangle the plates ahd the dishes, and play 


y. 
. many other tricks by which the landlord 


-such, I shall always be for 


“against apy Cc! 
‘now proposed will certainly have petitions 


in a more extravagant degree, and much 
oftener, if you should agree to this clause. 
They would not go toa justice to complain 
for want of victuals ; but by such methods 
they would force their landlord to com- 
apes them, and he could complain tonone 
ut their officers. Whilst they know, that 
their landlord is not obliged to furnish 
them victuals, they will generally keep 
within some bounds; but if you remove 
this check, they will exceed all, which 
will of .course raise such discentents, as 
may endanger our government. — : 
_ As I am a friend to our present estal- 
lishment, I shall be for any expedient, 
which I think the subject can bear: 98 
preventing, .gs . 
much as possible, any occasion for mutiny 
in the army, or for discontents among the 
people; but I shall never be for raising the 
atter for the sake of preventing the for- 
mer, because it will endanger our present 
happy establishment, or nail dewn upon 
us & numerous standing-army. Let us 
consider, Sir, that we are net now upon A 
bill for raising money for the public sery- 
vice: against such bills, I-think, you have 
laid it down as arule, that no: petitions are 
to be received; but I hope you will nat 
say, that no petitions are to be receiver 
i e in this bill. The clause 


agamat it from most ‘parte of the kmgdom : 
the petitioners must be heard: by. this | 
means, the bill may be lost, or delayed 
till after the mutiny-act now subsisting be — 
expired. What confusion would this breed 
in your army? The regiments must all 


disband ; it would be a sort of high treason 


to keep them together, or to exercise any 


-maartial law in this kingdom. 


Is this, Sir, a risk to be run, for the sake 
of making an alteration in the law, which 


_experience has shewn the army may sulj-— 


sist well enough without ? 1 say, an altera- 
tion in the law; for notwithstanding the 
meaning put upon the word quarters, by 


the hon. gentleman whe spoke last, 


by the learned gentleman who spoke some 
time before him, I must ingjst, that in. this 
country, the word quarters signifies no 
more than a lodging as convenient as the 
owner of the house can afford. The sol- 
diers may, perhaps, think, that it likewige 
implies all necessary provisions at such 

rices as they can pay for them; but sol- 
viers often form notiens, and annex kleas 
to words, that are very inconsistent with 
the laws of this country, or with the con- 
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‘stitution of any free government. In this 
' ‘country, however, even the soldiets have 
‘not yet formed such a notion of quarters : 
at least here in Westminster, they have 

“not; for they never desire any thing more 
‘than a lodging at the place where they are 
‘quartered; nor has any of our mutiny- 
-acts given them encouragement to expect 
‘more, except that in 1696; and:-as that 
‘Jaw was the effect of necessity, it ceased 
‘soon as the necessity was over. Ft may, 
‘perhaps, be necessary, now you have so 
‘great an army on foot, to oblige landlords 
to furnish the soldiers quartered upon 

‘them with the use of their fire and kitchen 
cutensils, for dressing and eating the pro- 
‘wistons they purchase for themselves ; but. 
even this you ought to take: time to con- 

sider of; for an army is a dangerous tool 

‘to play with: it ought not to be handled 
‘rashly by those who have a regard for the 
‘liberties of their country. pti Se 
I shall readily agree, Sir, with the hon. 


‘gentleman, that an army of true English- 
‘men ean-never be dangerous to liberty ; | 
3 ‘army in quarters will always be: more trou- 
bleseme.to the. people, than s standing 


‘because they would disband themselves, 
‘when they found they should be of no 
‘service to their country: They would 
‘scorn to put their country to the expence 
of maintaining them, when - they knew it 
had no occasion for their .service. - But 
when had we, when shall we have such an 
‘army? An army of Englishmen has once 
-already overturned the liberties of this 
‘country, and would -probably have per- 
-petuated the tyranny they had ‘set up, if 
‘their generals could have agreed among 
themselves; for it was not the army, but 
-the disagreement among Cromwell’s ge- 
- nerals, ‘after his death, that brought about 
the Restoration of our government under 
king Charles-2; and in the late king 


' James’s time, it was not so'much the army, 


‘as the mad bigotry of that prince, that 
‘brought about the Revolution; for if the 
“army had seen, that they were: to have 
-béen the ministers of. tliat tyrannical go- 
‘vernment he had set up, they would pro- 
-bably have supported him-in it; but they 
saw, that even they themselves:were to be 
the slaves of his - priests, and therefore 
‘many of, them joined in divesting him’ of 
that arbitrary power, which the army: in 
"general had assisted and encouraged him 
to assume. ec |. e. F 
I shall grant, Sir, we had at that time 
‘the good luck to have-several great arid 
“eminent patriots, who had considerable 
interest and commands in the army: By 
their means a spirit of liberty and patriotism 
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‘was preserved’ in the’ atmy ; but if it had 
not -been for the open and notorioiis 
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bigotry of the prince, I.am afraid, their 
endeavours would have proved inefiectual. 
They would probably themselves have 


joined the prince ef Orange at his dJanding; - 


but they must have joined single and alone ; 
and in that case; they might, in all pro- 


‘bability, have fallen victims to their own 
honour and their. love for their country. 


I hope, we have still many such officers 


‘In our army: I hope there is still a sprrit 


of liberty among the soldiers ; but whoever 
considers the insatiable thirst of. most meh 
after power, the effects of company and con- 


-versation upon a man’s way of thinking, 
‘and the rapid progress of martial law, must 


conclude, that a numerous standing army, 


even of national troops, whether in quarters 
or in barracks, is absolutely inconsistent 
‘with ‘a free government, espécially where 
‘tthe modelling and commanding of that 
army depends entirely, as :it does in this 
‘kingdom, upen-the will of one single man. 


It must be admitted, Sir, that a standing 


army in barracks; but for this very reason 
I shall always be for keeping our army in 
quarters, that the people.may be sensible 
of the -fetters, which are preparing for. 


them, before'such a number can be forged, 


as may be sufficient for shackling them 
close down to the ground. -The people 


have: still a power to prevent, or put an 


end to the keeping up of too numerous 
an army ;:and I hope they will always think 
of exercising this. power before it be too 
late: That.they may do so, I am for keep- 
ing our army in their view, by having the 
soldiers quartered among them.: | If the 


soldiers were all kept in barracks, the — 


people wouldbe insensible of their numbers, 
and. might not, perhaps, think of reducing 
them ‘by law till the army gréw so nu- 
mérous, and became so. closely united, as 
to be able te support itself against law. 


‘Therefore, Sir, whatever friend I-may-be 
to discipline in the army, which, barring 


reviews, we have had no great occasion 
for these twerity years past, whilst I am a. 


friend 'to the people, I shall thnk myself — 


obliged to be against: erecting barracks, 
and.every thing that may in the least con- 


‘| tribute towards its being necessary for us 
‘to erect any such; and consequently, I 


must be against the clause now proposed. 


The further consideration of the Bill 


was adjourned till'the:26th, . 9. 
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«* Debate in the Commons on the Clauses 
of the Mutiny Bill relative to the Quarter- 
ang of Soldiers.*| . Feb. 24. In a Commit- 
tee for the consideration of the Bill for the 
punishment of Mutiny and Desertion, and 
for the better payment of the Army and 
their _ Quarters, &c., sir William Yonge 
desired that the 20th and 26th Clauses of 
the late act might .be read, which were 
read as follows: — 

‘ 20.. It is hereby enacted, that the off- 


“cers and soldiers, so quartered and bil- 
§ letted, shall be received by the owners of | 


“the inns, livery stables, ale-houses, vic- 
“ tualling-houses, and other houses, in which 
* they are allowed to be quartered and bil- 
letted by this act; and shall pay such 
+ reasonable prices as shall be appointed 
* from time to time by the justices of the 
* peace in their general and quarter ses- 
‘sions of each county, city, or division, 


« within their respective jurisdictions: and 


« the justices of the peace aforesaid are 
‘¢ hereby empowered and ie eins to set 
« and appoint, in their general and quarter 
“ sessions aforesaid, such reasonable rates 
4 for .all necessary provisions for such offi- 
* cers ‘and soldiers, for one or more nights, 
‘in the several cities, towns, villages, and 


_.£ other places, which they shall come to in 
‘* their march, or which shall be appointed | 


6 for their residence and quarters.’ 

‘26. That the quarters both of officers 
‘and soldiers in Great Britain may be 
+ duly paid and ‘satisfied, be it enacted, 
‘ that every officer, to whom it belongs to 
‘¢ receive the pay or subsistence money, 
«either for a whole regiment,'or particular 
‘ troops and companies, shall immediately, 
‘upon each receipt of every particular 


sum, on account of pay or subsistence, 
'¢ give public notice thereof to all persons 


¢ keeping inns, or other places where offi- 
‘ cers and soldiers are quartered by virtue 


‘¢ of this act: also appoint them and others 


‘to repair to their quarters within four 


-* days at the farthest after the receipt . of 
‘¢the same, to declare the accounts or 
6 debts AS if any shall be) between them, and 


‘ the officers and soldiers quartered in their 


-‘ respective houses; which accounts the 
_-© said officer or officers are hereby required 
‘immediately to discharge, before any 
-¢ part of the said pay or subsistence be 
‘6 distributed to the officers or soldiers: 


‘ provided the said accounts exceed not 


¢ for a commission officer of horse, under 
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‘a captain, for one day’s diet and smiall- 
‘ beer, two shillings; for one commission 
‘ officer of dragoons under.a captain one 
‘ shilling, for one. commission officer ‘of 
‘ foot under a captain, one shilling; and | 
‘for hay and straw, for one horse, six- 
‘ pence; for one dragoon or light horse- 
‘ man’s diet and small-beer, each day six- 
‘pence, and hay and straw for his horse, 
‘ six-pence ; and also not to exceed four- 
‘ pence a day, for one foot soldier’s diet 
‘ and small-beer.’ Fhins* 


Sir Wm. Yonge then spoke as follows: 


Sir ; whether there is any real difficulty 
in the clauses which you have now heard 
read, or whether there are such passages 


as may be easily understood by those who 


have no interest to mistake them, and 
which are only clouded by an artificial ob- 
scurity, whether they are in themselves 
capable of different meanings, or whether 
avarice or poverty have produced unrea; 
sonable interpretations, and found ambi- 
guities only because they were determined — 
not to be disappointed in their search ; 
whether this law is disobeyed, because it 
is misunderstood, or only misunderstood 
by those who had resolved to disobey it, 
the committee must determine. | 

It has been for many years understood 
that inn-holders, and keepers of public- 
houses were obliged by this law to supply 
soldiers quartered upon them with diet and’ 
small-beer, and hay and straw for their 
horses, at such rates as are mentioned in 
the act; nor can [I discover that these 
clauses admit of any other interpretation, 
or that any other could be intended by the 
parliament by which it was enacted. 

The pay of the soldiers, Sir, was well 
known to those who gave their consent to 
this law, it was intended by them that the 
soldiers should be supplied with necessa- 
ries, and it could not be meant that. they 
should pay for them more than they re- 
ceived; they therefore established the rate 
at which they were to be furnished, and 
fixed the highest rate which the wages of 
a soldier allow him to pay. : 

_ This interpretation was, as I suppose, 
from its apparent consonance to reason, 
universally allowed, till the inhabitants of 
Ledbury, whither soldiers had been sent 
to suppress a riot and enforce the laws, 
found their apprehensjons so sharpened by 


their malice, that they discovered in the 


act an ambiguity, which had, till that time, 
escaped the penetration of the most saga- 


cious ; and, upon comparison of one cir- 


gna 
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eumstanice with another, found themselves 
under no obligation to give any assistance 
to the soldiers. 
therefore, Sir, not only refased to 
afford them victuals at the accustomed 
rates, but proceeding from one latitude of 
interpretation to another, at length denied 
them not only the privilege of diet, but the 
use of kitchen utensils, to dress the provi- 
sions, which they bought for. themselves, 
and at last denied their claim to the fire 
itself. 
‘The soldiers, exasperated not only at 
the breach of their established and uncon- 


tested privileges, but at the privation of 


the necessaries of life, began to think of 
methods more speedy and efficacious than 
those ‘of arguments and remonstrances, 
and to form resolutions of procuring by 
force what, in their opinions, was only by 
force withheld from them. . 

What might have been the event 
controversy, to what extremities a contest 
about things so necessary might have been 
carried, how wide the contest might have 
spread, or how long it might have lasted, 
we may imagine, but cannot determine; 
had not a speedy decision been procured, 
ité consequences might have been fatal to 
multitudes, and a great part of the nation 
been thrown into confusion. 

Having received.an accoutit of the affair 
from the officers who commanded at that 
place, I consulted the attorney-general 
what was the design of the law, and the 
extent of the obligation enforced by it, 
_ and was answered by him, that the sums 


which were to be paid for the diet‘of the 


men, and the hay and straw for the horses 
being specifted, it must necessarily be in- 


tended, by the legislature, that no higher 


fates should be demanded ; that the:power 
granted to the justices of peace was 
wholly in favour of the soldier, and that 


they might lessen the payment at disere-. 


tion m places of uncommon cheapness, or 
years of extraordinary plenty, but could 
not increase it on any occasion. 


Another dispute, Sir, of the like nature | 


was occasioned: by the late scarcity at 
Wakefield, where the justices, upon the 
gpplication of the inn-keepers, made use 


of the authority which they supposed to 


have been reposed in them by the act, and 


raised the price of hay and straw to eight- 


pence, which the soldiers were not able te 


pay, without suffering for want of victuals. 
On this occasion likewise I was applied . 


to, and upon consulting the present attor- 


ney-general, received the same answer as | 
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| they must likewise buy 


(isse 
befare: and tiny his opi . to 
the place pie lange’ I ache coe 
plaiat, it had so much regar id £0 it, 
that the additional decal a thates 
forward remitted. | 

The letters which these two a 

ers sent to me on this subject I have 
pales my hand; and hope their opinion 
will. be theught sufficient authority for 
the interpretation of an act of parliament. 
Nor is their authority, Sir, however 
great, so. atreng a proof of the justness of 
this interpretation, as the reasonableness, 
or rather necessity of admitting t. The 
only argument that can be produced 
against it, is the hardship imposed by it on 
the inmhelder, who, as it is objected, 
must be obliged by the law, so under 
stood, to furnish the soldiers with provi- 
fie for a price at which he cannot afford 
them. 

But let it be considered, how much 
more easily the landlord can furnish them 
at this price, than ey. can provide for 
themselves, and the difficulty will imme 
diately vanish. If soldiers are necessary, 
they must necessarily be supported, :and 
it appears, upon reflection, that their pe 
will not support them by any other method. 

If they are obliged to buy their victuals, 

fre and imple~ 
ments to dressthem; and what is still a 
greater hardship, they must sell them, and 
buy new, at every change of their quar- 
ters: if this is imposetble, it will be alle 
ed not to be the meaning of the House, 
upon whese wisdom it would be a censure 
too severe to suppose them capable of 
enacting impassibilities. | | 

But to the imn-holder, Sir, whose 
utensils are always in use, and whose fre 
is always burning, the diet of a soldier 
costs only the original price paid to the 
butcher, and in years of common plenty 
‘may be afforded without loss, at the price 
mentioned in the act. It cannot, indeed, 
be dented that, at preserit, every soldier is — 
a burthen to the family on which he is 
quartered, in mahy parts of the kingdom; 
but it may be reasonably hoped, that the | 
present scarcity will quickly cease, and 
that provisions wil fall back to their for- 
mer value ; and even, amidst all the con» 
plaints, with which the severity and irre- 
gularity of the late seasone have filled the 
nation, there are many places where sok 
diers may be. maintained at the stated 
rates, with very little hardship to their 
landlords. 2 es . 

However, Si, as 


this interpretation 6f 
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the act, theugh thus supperted beth by 


authority and reason, has been disputed 


and desied, as some law 


may be of a 
different 


yers 
opinion from those whom I have 


consulted, and ae it is not likely thet the 


practice thus interrupted will now. be com- 
plied with as a prescription, I think it ne- 
aessary to propose that the price of asoal- 
dier’s diet be more explicitly aseertained, 
that no reena may semen for future con- 
troversies. | 

| Mr. Sandys: : 

Sir; I am very far from thinking the 
authority of these learned gentlemen, 
whese letters are praduced, incontrover- 
fible proaf of the justness of an mterpre- 
tation of an:act of the House, where that 
interpretation is not in itself warranted by: 
reagos, ner consistent with the: preserva- 
etion Much 

snall I agree to 8 rt their interpre- 
tation by a new law, of establish bya a 
of the legislature, a kind of oppression, for 
ich, however tacitly submitted to, no- 
thing could be pleaded hitherto but cus- 
tom. | 

The burthen, Six, of a standing-army, is 
already too heavy to be much longer. sup- 
poe , nor ought we to add weight to it 

y new ipspositions ; it surely much better 


becomes the representatives of the nation 


' te attend to the complaints of their consti- 


tuents, and where they are found to arise 
from real grievances, to contrive some ex- 
pedient for alleviating their calamities. 

: ‘A heavy and dreadful calamity, Sir, lies 
new in a particular manner upon the peo- 
ple; the calamity of famine, one of the se- 
verest scourges of Providence, has filled 
the whole land with misery and lamenta- 
tion ; and surely nothing can be more in- 


- Ihunsan than ta chuse out this season of 


horror, for mew encroachments on their 
privileges, and new invasions of the rights 
of nature, the dominion of their own 
parti and the regulation of their own 


The hon. gentleman, Sir, has. mentioned 
places where provisions, as he says,. are 
still to be bought at easy rates. For my- 

I am fixed m no such happy corner 
of the kingdom; I see nothing but.scar- 
eity, and hear nothing but complaints, and 
shall therefore be very far from. admitting 
now such methods of supporting the army, 
ss. were thought too burthensome in times 
ef plenty ; ner will combine in laying a 
mew tax upon any class of my countrymen, 


when they ane: sinking under an enormous 
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load of impoats, and in want of the necessar 
ries of life. | 


Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; nothing is more easy than outcry 
and exaggeration, nor any thing less use- 
ful for the discovery of truth, or the es- 
tablishment of right. The most necessa 
measures may often admit of very flori 
exclemations against them, and may fur- 
nieh very fruitful topics of invective, — 

When our liberties, Sir, are endangered, 
ov Our country invaded, it may be very 
easy, when it is proposed that we should 
have vecourse to our swords for security, 
ta bewail in pathetic language the miseries 
of war, to deseribe the desolation of cities, 
the waste of kingdoms, the insoleace of 
victory, and the cruelty of power inflamed 
by hostilities. Yet to what. will those re- 
presentations contribute, but to make that 
difficult which yet cannot be avoided, and 
embarrass measures which must however 
be pursued. oe 

Sir, to me to he the ebjec- 
tien made te the method npw propesed of 
providing necessaries for the soldiers, me- 
theds not eligible for their own sake, but 
which ought net te be too loudly con- 


> 


‘demned,. till some better can. be substi- 


tuted. For why should the publie be 
alarmed with groundless apprehensions, or 
why should we make those laws which our 
affairs. oblige us to enact, less agreeable to 
the people by partial representations ? 

‘In the discussion of this question, Sir, 
itis to be considered whether soldiers are 
to be supported, and whether. it. will be 
more proper to maintain them by the 
method of ascertaining the rates at which 
they are to be supplied, or by merensing 
their pay. 

‘One of these two ways it is necessary to 
take; the provisions are already fixed at 
as high a price as their pay will allow; if, 
therefore, they are expected to pay more, 
their wages must be increased. 

For my part I shall comply with either 
method, though I cannot but think it my 
duty to declare, that, in my opinion, it is 
safer to fix the price of provisions, which 
must sink in their value, than te raise the 
pay of the army, which may never after- 
wards be reduced. | 


Mr. Gybbon : 


Sir; I agree, with the hon. gentlemm, — 
that if soldiers are necessary, we must 
make provisions for their suppart. ‘This is 
indisputably certain; but it is no less cer- 


- In & conquered country, and 
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tain, that where soldiers are necessary, re- 
straints and regulations are -necessary 
likewise, to preserve those from being in- 
sulted and plundered by them, who main- 
tain them for the sake of protection. 

The usefulness, Sir, of this cautionseems 
not to be known, or not regarded by the 
gentlemen whose proposal gave occasion 
to this debate; for by enacting laws in 
general terms, as he seems to advise, we 
should leave the unnapey inn-keeper 
wholly at the mercy of 
might plunder and insult him under ‘the 
protection of the legislature, might riot as 
say—To 
this treatment you are subjected by the 
determination of the parliament. 

The unhappy man, Sir, could have no 


prospect either of quiet or safety, but by 


gratifying all the expectations of returning 


‘Civilities for insolence, and receiving their 


commands with the same submission that 
is paid in capitulating towns to the new 
garrison. 

If it be necessary to ascertain the price, 
is it not necessary at the same time to as: 
certain the species and quantity of provi- 
sions to be allowed for it? Is a soldier to 
fatten on delicacies, and to revel in super- 
fluities, for 4d.:a day? Ought not some 


limits to be set to his expectations, and 


some restraints prescribed to his appetite ? 


_Ishe to change his fare with all the ca- 


priciousness of luxury, and relieve, by va- 
riety, the squeamishness of excess ? 

Such demands as these, Sir, may be 
thought ludicrous and trifling, by those 
who do not reflect on the insolence of 
slaves in authority, who do not.consider 
that the license. of a military life is the 
chief inducement that brings volunteers 
into the army; an inducement which 
would, indeed, make all impresses super- 
fluous, were this proposal to be adopted. 
For how readily would all the lazy nal vo- 
luptuous engage in a state of life which 
would qualify them to live upon the la- 
bour of others, and to be profuse without 
expence ? 

Our army may by this method be in- 
creased; but the number of those by 
whom they are to be maintained, must 
quickly diminish. For by exaction and 
Oppression the poorer inn-keepers must 
Faced become bankrupts, and the sol- 

iers that lose their quarters, must be 


. added to the dividend allotted to the 


more wealthy, who by this additional bur- 

den will soon be reduced to the same state, 

and then our army must subsist upgn their 
2 
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ay, because they will no longer have it. - 
in their ore to increase it by plunder. 
It will then be inevitably necessary to: 
divide the army from the rest of the com-: 
munity, and to build barracks for their’ 
reception ; an expedient, which, though it. 
may afford present ease to the nation, can- 
not be put in practice without danger to 
our liberties. | A ee 

The reason, for which so many nations 
have been enslaved by standing armies, is 
‘nothing more than the difference of a sol- 
dier’s condition from that of other men. | 
Soldiers are governed by particular laws, . 
and subject to particular authority; au-: 
thority, which, in the manner of its ope- 
ration, has scarcely any resemblance of! 
the civil power. Thus they soon learn to 
think themselves exempt from all other 
laws ; of which, they either do not dis- 
cover the use, and therefore easily con-. 
sent to abolish them; or envy the hap- 
piness of those who are protected by them,: 
and so prevail upon themselves to destroy: 
those privileges which have no other effect, 
with regard to. them, but to aggravate 
their own dependence. 

’ These, Sir, are the natural consequences. 
of a military subjection; and if these: 
consequences are not always speedily pro- 
duced by it, ney must be retarded by that 
tenderness which constant intercourse with 
the rest of the nation produces, by the 
exchange of reciprocal acts of kindness, 
and .by the frequent inculcation of the 
wickedness of contributing to the propa- 
gation of slavery, and the subversion of the 
rights of nature ; inculcations which can- 
not be avoided by men who live in con- 
stant fellowship with their countrymen. 

But soldiers shut up in a barrack, exclud- 
ed from all conversation with such as are. 
wiser and honester than themselves, and 
taught that nothing is a virtue but implicit 
obedienceto the commands of their officers, 
will 80on become forejgners in their own 
country, and march against the defenders . 
of their constitution, with the same alacrity. 
as against an army of invaders ravaging 
the coasts ; they will lose all sense of so- 
cial duty and of social happiness, and. 
think nothing illustrious but to enslave 
and destroy. a ‘bse 

So fatal, Sir, will be the effects of an es-: 
tablishment of barracks, or petty. garrisons. 
in this kingdom; and therefore, as bar- 
racks must be built when inn-keepers are. 
ruined, and our concurrence with this pro-: 
posal must produce their ruin, I hope it 
will not .be necessary to prove by any. 
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other argument, that the motion oughit: 
‘to be rejected. i SM as oe 


Mr. Henry Pelham : te, A 
Sir; though I'am not inclinéd-by loud 


eo and affected expressions of 
erness to depress the courage, or in- 
flame the suspicions of the people, ‘to 
teach them to complain of miseries which 
they do not feel, or ward against ill designs 
‘which were never formed, yet no man is 
more really solicitous for their happiness, . 
‘or more desirous of removing every real 


-cause of fear and occasion of hardships. 
This affection to the people, an affec- 
‘tion steady, regular and unshaken, has 


‘always prompted me to prefer their rea! 


to their seeming interest, and rathef to 
“consult the security of their privileges 
than the gratification of their passions ; 


it has hitherto determined me to vote for’ 


such a body of troops as may defend us 


‘against sudden inroads and wanton insults, 


‘and: now incites me to propose that some 
efficacious method may be struck out for 
‘their support, without exasperating either 
‘the soldiers or their landlords by perpetual 
wrangles, or adding to the burden of a 


military establishment the necessity of 


contentions in courts of law. 

know not with what view those have 
‘spoken by whom the proposal first: made 
‘has been opposed ; they have indeed pro- 
posed objections, some of which are such 
as may be easily removed, and others 
such as arise from the nature’ of things, 
‘and ought not therefore to be mentioned, 
because they have no other tendency: than 
‘to enflame the minds of those that hear 
them against an army, at a time when it 


y is allowed to be necessary, and prove only 


what was. never denied, that no human 
‘measures are absolutely perfect, and that 
it is often impossible to avoid a’ greater 
evil, but by suffering a less. 

The question before us, Sir, is in its 
own nature so simple, so little connected 
with circumstances that may distyact our 


_ attention, or induce different men to dif- 
ferent considerations, that, when I reflect: 


upon it, I cannot easily conceive by what 
art it can be made the subject of long 
harangues, or how the most fruitfal ima- 


_ _ gifation can expatiate upon it. : 


It is already admitted that an- army is 


“necessary ; the pay of that army is already 


established ; the accidental scarcity of 


. forage and victuals is such, that the pay is 


not sufficient to maintain them; how then 


must the deficiencies be supplied? It has 
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been proposed either to fix the price of pro- 
visions with repect to.them, or to advance 
‘their’ wages in sorhe’ proportidn to the 
price of provisions. Both these mathods 
seem to. meet with disapprobation, and yet 
the army is to be supported. ak: ee 
Those who reason thus, do surely not 
expect to be answered, or at least expect 
from a reply no other satisfaction than 
that of seeing the time of the session wast- 
-ed, and the administration harrassed with 
trivial delays, for what can be urged with 
any. hope of success to him who will open- 
ly deny contradictory propositions, who 
will neither move nor stand still, who will 
neither disband an army nor support it. 
Whether these gentlemen conceive that 

an army may: subsist without victuals til 
the time. of scarcity is over, or whether 
they have raised those forces only to 
starve them,:1.am not sagacious enough 
to conjecture; but shall venture to. ob- 
serve, that if they have such a confidence 
in the moderation and regularity of the 
soldiers, ‘as to imagine that they will starve 
with weapons in their hands, that'they. will 
live within the sight: of full tables, and 
languish with hunger, ‘and perish for want 
of necessaries, rather: than diminish the 
superfluities of others, they ought for ever 
to cease their outcries about the licentiqus- 
ness, insolence, and danger of a standing- | 
army. . 7 : 
But, not to sink into levity unworthy of 


this assembly, may I be permitted to hint: 


that these arts of protracting our debates, 
are by no means consistent with the rea-— 


‘sons for which we are assembled, and that 


it is much better proof, both of ability.and 
integrity, to remove objections, than. to 
raise them, and to facilitate, than to re- 
tard, the business of the public? z 

The proposal made at first was only to 
elucidate a law which had been regularly - 
observed for fifty. years, and to remove 


‘such ambiguities as tended only to embar- | 


rass the inn-holders, not to relieve them. - 
- Tothismany objections have been made, 
and much declamation has been employed 
to-display the hardships of maintaining 
soldiers, but no better method has been - 
yet discovered, nor do I expect that any 
will be started, not attended with greater 
difficulties. : ea ge 
_ In all political questions, questions -too 
extensive to be fully comprehended by 


‘speculative reason, experience is the guide 


which a wise man will follow with the least — 
distrust, and it is no trivial reeommenda- 


tion of the present ‘method, that it has 
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ble inconvenience or loud plaints. 
Hardships, even when » are alle- 


wiated: by long custom; we bear any pre- 


sent.uneasiness with less regret, as we less 
remember = time in which we were more 
appy; at least by | acquamtance 
wit any grievance “ ps this advantage, 
that we know it in its whole extent, that 
it; cannot be aggravated by eur imagina- 
tion, and that there its no reom for suspect- 
Ing that any misery is yet behind more 
heavy than that which we have already 
borne. | = 
_ Such is the present state of the practice 
now recommended to this aase > 2 
ractice to which the imn-keepers have 
ong submitted, and found x at least tolera- 
dle; to which they knew themselves ex- 


posed when they toek ort a license for the 


exercise of that profession, and which they 
consider as a tak n them, to be ba- 
danced against die cl vanbages which they 


‘expect from their empl t. . + 
"Tia tax enmck tbe; denied’ at ‘geteen 


to be burthensome in a very. uncommon 


degree; but this weight has not been af 
long continuance, and it may be reasona- 
bly hoped that it will now be made every 
tighter. It mw indeed true,’ that ie a 
‘mecessary impositions ought to be lai 
apon the nation even for a day,-and if 
gentleman can pee a method by whi 
this tay be , erie dmmmadan yt . 

_ -readily comply with his proposal, and cun- 
- cur:in the establishment of new reguis- 
.-ttons. Pe 

With regard to barracks I cannot deny 
that they are justly names of terror to a 
free nation, that they tend to make ‘an 
amy seem part of our constitution, and 


may contribute to infuse into the soldiers. 


a disregard of their fellow subjects, and an 
indifference about the liberties of their 
‘country; but I cannot discover any can- 
‘nection between a provision for the sup- 
port of the soldiers in public-houses, ina 
state of constant familiarity with their 
countrymen, and the erection of barracks, 
by which they will be, perhaps, for ever, 
iol apie from them, nor can discover any 
‘thing in the method of supporting them 
‘mow recommended, ‘that lees not tend 
_ rather to.the promotion of mutual -good 
offices and the confirmation of. friendship 
‘and benevolence. a 
Mr. Campbell : , ee 
- Sir;.-whence the impropriety of raising 
bjections to any measures that are pro- 


t 
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posed, is imagined to arise, I am unable 
to discover, having hitherto admitted as an 


uty of every member of this ‘House to 
deliver, without prise a ee 
upon any question which is bro ore 
hits, and fo approve or aes according 
to his conviction. » oe 
If it be his duty, Sir, to condemn what 
he thinks dangerous or inconvenient, it 
seems by no méans confrary to his duty, 
to shew the reason of his censure, or to la: 
before the House these objections whi 
he cannot sunmount by his own reflection. 
It certainly is not necessary to admit im- 
licitly, all that is asserted;. and to deny or 
igappreve without reason, can be no 
preo of duty, or of wisdom ; and how shall 
it be kaown, that he who produces no eh- 
jectiona, acts from any othgr motives, than 
private malevoleace, discontent, or ca- 
Nor is it, Sir, te be imputed as @ just 
reason for censure to these who haye op- 
i the motion, that no ether measures 
ixve been offered them to the cansiderm- 
tion of the committee. It is necessary tp 
demolish a wyeleas or shattered edifice, 
hefore a firm aad habitable building can 
be erected in pl pret the first step to 
the ‘amendment ef a law is to shew its.de- 
fects; for why should any alteration be 


| made where we inconveniency is disce- 


vered ? a2. es 
Te the chief objection thet was offered, 

no answer ‘has yet been made, ner has the 

House been informed how the ian-keeper 


shall be able to discover when he has pail 


the tax which this law lays upen him. This 
‘Is indeed a tax of a very particular kind 


Rn 
tax without limits, and to be levied .at the 
discretion of him for whose benefit itis 


paid. Soldiers, quartered upon these 
terms, are more properly raising contriby- 
tions in an enemy’s country, than receiy- 
ing wages in their own. - 

Is it intended by this motion, that the 
pe peine are shall judge what ought to be 
allowed the soldier for his money? I do 


‘not see then that any alteration is proposed 


‘in the present condition of our army, for 
who has ever refused to sell them food for 
their money at the common price, or what 
necessity ig there for a law to-enforce a 
practice equally ‘to: the advantage of all 
parties? I 


‘shall judge for himself, that. he shall set 
‘what value he shall think fit on his awn 
«money,-and that he shall be at once the:in- 

erpreter and executioner of this new lav, 


uncontrovertible opinion, that it is the. 


it be proposed, that the soldier 
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the condition of the. inn-keeper will then 
be such as no slave in the mmes of Ame- 
rica can envy, and such as he will gladly 
quit for better treatment under the most 
arbitrary and oppressive government. | 
Nor will the insolence of the soldier, 
thus invested with unlimited authority, 
thus entitled to implicit obedience, and 
exalted above the rest of mankind, by see- 
ing his claim only bounded by his own 
moderation, be confined to his unhap 
Jandlord. Every guest will become iy 
ject to his intrusion, and the passenger 
must be content to want his dinner, when- 
éver the lord of the inn shall like it better 
than his own. - 
' That ‘these apprehensions, Sir, are not 
, Saecer pee may be proved from the con- 


‘duct ‘of those men, even when the law was 
not so favourable to their designs; some of 


them have already claimed the sole domi- 


ion of the houses in which they were 
guaviered, and jnsulted persons of -very ‘ 
1igh tank, and whom our ancient laws had. 
intended to set above the insults of a-tur-. 


bulent soldier. They have seen the .pro- 
visions which they had ordéred, taken away 


by’ force, partly, perhaps, to please the 


a petite of the mvader, and partly to gra- 
ify his insolence, and give him an oppor- 


_ tunity of boasting among his comrades, 


how successfully he blustered. 
Af it be necessary, Sir, to insert a new 


cJause in the act to prevent law-suits, . 
which, hewever advantageous they may . 
sometimes be to me, I shall always be: 
ready to obviate, it issurely proper te limit : 
the claim of one party as well as that of 


the other, for how else is the ambiguity 


taken away? The difficulty may be indeed . 
transferred, but is by no means removed, ' 


and the inn-keeper must wholly repose 


himself upon the lenity and justice of the 
soldier, or apply to the cousts of law for 


the interpretation of the act? _ 


The question between us, is said to be 
80 free from perplexity, that it can scarcely . 
ive occasion for harangues or disputations, | 

and indeed # cannot but be allowed, that 
the controversy may soon be brought to a’ 

_Single peint, and I think nothing more is 
necessary than to enquire, if inn-holders 
_ ~ Shall be obliged to provide victuals for sol- | 
diers at a stated: price, what, and how. 


much the soldier shall demand. 


The power of raising money at pleasure, 
has been hitherto denied to our kings, and 
sutely we ought not to place that cunfi-( 
dence in the lowest, that has been refused 

to the tnost exalted of mankind, or invest. 
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hardships 


a | 


Dorma [6e8 
our seldiets with power, which nelther the 
most warlike of out monarchs could coti- 
strain us, nor the most popular allure us te 


t. 

O The power now proposed te be granted, _ 
is nothing less thah the power of levying 
money, or what is exactly equivalent, the 
pe of raiging of money in their ewn 

ands, to any imaginary value. A soldier 
may, if this motion be complied with, de- 
mand for a penny, what another man must — 
a at forty times that price. While 
this is the state of our property, it is surel 
not very necessary to raise armies for the 
defence of it; for why should we preserve 
it from one enemy only to throw it inte 
the hands ef another, equally rapacious, 
equally merciless, and only distinguished 
from foreign invaders, by this circam- 
stance, that he received from: our own 


hands the authority by which he plun- 


ders us. 

Having thus evinced the necessity of 
determining thesoldier’s privileges, and the 
inn-keeper’s rights, I think it necessary te 
recommend to this House an uncommon 
degree of attention to the i Sora va of 
our military establishment, which is be- 
come not only burdensome to our fellow- 
subjects by the present famine, but by the 
increage of our forces ;\ an increase which 
the nation will not behold without impa- 
tience,-unless they be enabled to discerh 
for what end they have been raised. * 

The people of this nation are, far very 
just reasons, displeased, even with the ap- 
pearance of a standing army, and surely it 
is not prudent to exasperate them, by aug- 
menting the treops in a year‘of famine, 
and giving them at the same time ‘new 
powers of extortion and oppression. _ 


Mr. Winnington :. _ ane Bs 
Sir ; Lhave heard nothing in this debate, 


‘but doubts and objections, which afford ‘no 


real information, nor tend to: the allevia- 
tion of those grievances which are se 
loudty inented” | ors ro 
__It is not té point out inconvenienees, tr 
to give striking representations of the 
to which the people are ex- 
pesed; for unless some better expedient 
canbe preposed, or some method disco- 
vered, by which we may receive the be- 
nefits, without suffering the disadvantages 


“df the present practice, how does ‘it appear 


that these hardships, however severe, ‘are 
not inseparabié from our present condition, 
and such as can only be removed, by ex- 
posing ourselves to more formpidable evils? 
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. As no remedy, Sir, has been proposed 
_ by those who ap dissatisfied with. the 
- present custom, it is reasonable to imagine 
that none will be easily discovered; an 
therefore I cannot but think it reasonable 
that the motion should be complied with. 
By it no new imposition is intended, nor 
any thing more than the establishment of a 
practice which has continued.for more than 
50 years, and never, except on two occa- 
sions, been denied to be legal. It is only 
: sale ori that the parliament should con- 
m that interpretation: of the. act which 
has been almost universally received, that 
they should do what can produce no dis- 
turbance, because it, will make no altera- 
tions, but may prevent them ;. because it 
may prevent, any attempts of innovation, 


or diversity of opinions. ‘ 

Sir John Barnard : an or a 

Sir; whether the interpretation of the 
‘act which is now contended for, has been 
universally admitted, it is impossible to 
know; but itis at least certain, that the 
practice -which is founded upon it, has in 
‘many places never. been followed, nor in- 
-deed can it be made general without great 
dmpropriety. sah Oe 
.. Many of those, Sir, who are. stiled 
keepers of pyblic-houses, and on whom 
Soldiers are quartered under that denomi- 
nation, have no conyeniency of furnishing 
provisions, because -they never sell them: 
-such are many of the keepers of livery- 
Stables, among. whom it is the common 
_ method to.pay.soldiers a small weekly al- 
lowance, instead of ] 


conceive themselves obliged to provide, 
and all that the soldiers have hitherto re- 
quired ; nor can we make any alteration in 
this method, without: introducing the li- 
cence and insolence of soldiers into private 


houses; into houses hitherto unacquainted. 


with any’ degree of riot, incivility or 
Uproar, tt aa 
The reason for which publie-hauses are 
- assigned for the quarters of saldiers, is 
.partly the.graater conveniency. of accom- 
.modating them in famikes that subsist by 
the entertainment of strangers, and partly 
the nature of their profession, which, by 
.exposing them to: frequent encounters 
, with the rude and the debauched, enables 
.them either to bear or repress the insg- 
_lence of a soldier. _ a : 
_. But with. regard, Sir, to the persons 
. whom I have mentianeg, neither of these 
reasons haye any place; they have not, 


i 
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ging them in their. 
houses; a lodging being all which they 


‘ 
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from their daily employment, any oppor- - 
tunities of furnishing soldiers wit beds or. 


victuals, nor by. their manner of life are 
lapted to support intrusion, or struggle 
with perverseness. Nor can I discover 


why any man should force soldiers into 


their houses, who would not willingly ad- 
mit them into his own. _ BO 


-Mr.Cocks: . 


Sir; the practice mentioned by the hon. 
gentleman, I know to be generally follow- 


ed by all those that keep ale-houses in the 


suburbs of this: metropolis, who. pay. the: 


soldiers billetted on them, a composition 


for their lodging, nor ever see them but — 


when they come to receive it; so far 
are they from imagining that they can 
claim their-whole subsistence at any stated 
price. . | 

It is apparent, therefore, that by admit- 
ting this motion, we should not confirm a 
law already received, but establish a new 
regulation unknown to the people; that 


we should lay a tax upon the nation, and | 


send our soldiers to collect it. - 
General Wade : 


_ Sir; I have been long conversant with 
military affairs, and therefore may perhaps 
be able to give a more exact. account, 


from my own knowledge, of the antiquity .. 


and extent of this practice, than other 
gentlemen have had, from their way of 
life, an opportunity of obtaining. ... ° 


It was, Sir, in the reign of king William, : 


the constant method by which the army 
was supported ; as may he easily imagined 
by those who reflect, that it was common 
for the soldiers to remain for eight or ten 
months unpaid, and that they had there- 
fore no possibility of providing for them- 
selves the necessaries of life. ‘Their pay 
never was received in those times by 


themselves, but issued in exchequer bills 
for large sums, which the imn-keepers — 
procured to be exchanged and divided © 


among themselves, in proportion to their 
debts, | - feng a 
_ Such was the practice, Sir, in that reign, 
which has been generally followed to this 


time, and-the rates then fixed have not 
since been changed; and as no incon- 


veniency has arisen from this method, I 
can discover no reason against confirming 
and continuing it. ne 

. Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; those that have spoken in defence 
of the motion, have accused their Oppos - 


-— 
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nents, with great confidence, of declaim-: 
ing without arguments, und of wasting the 

time of the session, in a useless repetition 

of objections. | - } 

. I donot, indeed, wonder, that tlie objec- 

tions which have been raised should have 

given some disgust ; for who can be pleased 


' with hearing his opponent produce argu- 


ments which he cannot answer? But 
surely the repetitions may be excused: 
for an objection isto be urged in every, 
debate til] it is answered, or is discovere 
to be unanswerable. — 

But what, Sir, have those urged in de- 
fence of their own opinions, who so freely 
animadvert upon the reasonings of others ? 


- What proofs, Sir, have they given of the 


superiority of their own abilities, of the 
depth of their researches, or the acuteness 
oftheir penetration? =| _ 
They have not produced one argument 
in favour of their motion, but that it is 


‘ founded on custom; they have ‘not dis- 


covered, however wise and sagacious, that 
It Is always necessary to enquire whether 


a custom be good or bad; for, surely, 


without such enquiry no custom ought to 
be confirmed. , - 
_ The motion which they would support, 
is indeed useless in either case ; for a good 
custom will continue of itself, and one 
that is bad ought not to be continued. ‘It 


43s the business of the legislature to reform 


abuses, and eradicate corruptions; not to 
give them new strength by the sanction of 
A law. - 7 . | 

' It has been urged, Sir, that the law in 
exists already; that the act has 
been interpreted in this sense, by the at- 
torney-general; and that his interpreta- 
tion is generally received. This is then 
the state of the question ; if the practice, 
founded upon this sense of the act, gene- 
rally prevails, there is no need of a new 
clause to enforce what is already complied 
with: if it does not prevail, all that has 


been urged in defence of the motion falls 


to the ground. 3 
T do not doubt, Sir, that this custom has’ 
been received without many exceptions, 


- and therefore think it ought still to remain 


a custom, rather than be changed into a 
law, because it will be complied with as a 


custom, where there are no obstacles to 


the observation of it; and it ought not to 
be enforced by law where it is inconve- 


‘Rient and oppressive. 


‘While the soldier, Sir, is moderate in: 
his demands, and peaceable and modest in| 
his behayiour, the. inn-keeper will cheer- 
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fully furnish him even more than he can 
afford at the stated price; and certainly’ 


‘rudeness, insolence, and unreasonable ex-' ' 


yectations, may justly be punished by the 
forfeiture of some conveniencies. Thus, 
Sir, the inn-keeper will preserve some de-' 
gree of authority in his own house; a’ 
place where the laws of nature give every 
man dominion, and the soldier will con« 
tinue a regular and inoffensive member of 
civil society. — 
_ The absurdity of leaving the soldier at 
large m his demands, and limiting the 
tice which the inn-keeper is to require, - 
as been already exposed beyond the pos-' 
sibility of reply ; nor indeed has the least 
attempt been made to invalidate this ob- 
jection ; for it has been passed in silence 
by those who have most zealously espoused 
the motion, jan seo. 
The account given by the hon. gentle- 
man of the reason for which this regulation 
was first introduced in the reign of king 
William, is undoubtedly just ; butit proves, 
Sir, that there is no necessity of continu- 
ing it; for the soldiers are now constantly 
paid, and therefore need not that assis- 
tance from the inn-keeper, which was.ab- 
solutely requisite when they were some- - 
times six months without money. — 
 Ithas been urged, Sir, with great impor- 
tunity and vehemence, that some expedient 
should be proposed in the place of this 
which so many gentlemen who have | 
spoken on this occasion seem inclmed to 
reject, and which indeed ‘cannot be men- © 
tioned without contempt or abhorrence. 
That the soldiers should know as well as. 
their landlord their own rights, is undoubt- 
edly just, as well as that they should have 
some certain means of procuring the neces- 
saries of life; it may therefore be proper 
to enact, that the inn-keeper shal] either 
furnish them with diet at the established 
rates, or permit them te dress the victuals 
which they shall buy for themselves, with 
his fire and utensils, and allow them can- 
dles, salt, vinegar, andpepper. By this me- 
thod the soldierscan neverbe much injured 
the incivility of their landlord, nor‘can 
the inn-keeper be subjected to arbitrary 
demands, The soldier wil) still gain, by 
decency and humanity, greater convenien- 
cies than he can procure for himself by his 


‘pay alone, and all opportunities of oppres- 


sion on either side will in a great measure 
be taken away. i 
I cannot but express my ‘hopes that this 


method will be generally approved. These 


that have opposed the establishment of an 
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army will be pleased to see it made Yess 


ive declared in its favour, ought surely to 


adopt without Lee any measures, 


by the pursuit ‘of which it ihay be borne 


with fewer complaints, and léss reluctance. 
. The farther consideration of this question 
was deferred to the 26th, when, ara 
- Sir William Yonge spoke as follows : 


Sir; the last day, which was assigned to 
the consideration of this Bill, was spent in 
long altercations, in vague and unneécessaty 
disquisitions, in retrospective reflections 
= events long past, and in aggravating’ 
Qi. 


rrievances that may never happen; | 
muc oF was exerted, and much elo- | — } ' 
quence : | expedite an affair so important, I shall Jay | 


played, but no determination 
-was attained, nor even that expedient 
examined, by which those objections might 
be removed which appeared so important, 
or those dangers obviated which were re- 
presented so formidable and sonear. 
. Lhope, Sir, part of the time which has 
intervened between that debate and ‘the 
present day, has been employed by the 
Pah pany whose scruples were so nume- 
rous, and whose caution is so vigilant, in 
contriving some methods of FRC 
the army without oppressing the victual- 
Jers, and of providing for our defence 

inst foreign enemies, without subjecting 
us to the evils of discontent and ‘disaffec- 
tion, which they impute to the present 
state of the military establishment. 


~ To object.for ever, and to advance no- 


thing, is an, easy method of disputation 


upon any question, but contributes very 
little to the increase of knowledge; an 
artful and acute objecter may confound 
and darken, and disturb, but never assists 
enquiry or illustrates truth, == 

_ a political questions, Sir, it is still more 


easy and less ingenuous ; for all political 


measures are in some degree right and 
wrong at-the same time; to benefit some 
they very frequently bear hard upon 
one and are therefore only to be ap-. 


proved or rejected as advantages appear. 
to. over-balance the inconveniencies, or 


the inconvenience’ to out-weigh the ad- 
wantages, | 
. I¢ is, Sir, the proper province of a mem- 


ber to promote, not to obstruct the pub- 
lic counsels, and when he declares his dis- | 


approbation of any expedient, to endeavour 
to substitute a better. For how can he 


be said to sustain his part of the general: 
burthen of public affairs, who Jays others. 


under the necessity of forming every plan, 
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ge to the people ; and those that 


-me are 8 


tents himself with only censuring what he 
never endeavours to amend ? i 
‘That every man who is called forth by’ 
his country, to sit here as the guardian of 
the’ public happiness, is obliged, by the 
nature of his office, to propose in this House 


whatéver his penetration or experience — 


may supgest to him as advantageous to 
the nation, I doubt not but all that hear 

ufficiently convinced; and’ there- 
fore cannot but suppose that they have so 
far attended to their duty, as to be able to’ 


infortn us how ‘the present inconveniencieg 
of this Bill may be remedied, and its de- 


fects supplied. ine 
To shew, Sir, at least my inclination to 


before the’ House ‘an amendment that I 
have made to the clause, pursuant to 4 
hint offered the last day by an honourable 
member, “ That all‘ inn-holders, victual- 
lers, &c. shall be obliged to furnish soldiers 


with salt, vinegar, small-beer, candles, fire, ~ 


and utensils to dress their victuals, and so 
doing, shall not be obliged to supply the 


troops with provisions, except on a 


march.” 

I am far, Sir, from thinking the clause 
as it will stand dfter this amendment, com: 
plete and unexceptionable, being ‘con- 
scious that some articles in it may require 
ni ape le The uantity of small-beet 
to be allowed to each soldier must neces- 
sarily be ascertained in order to prevent 
endless and indeterminable disputes; for 
one man, Sir, may demand 4 greater quan- 
tity than another, and a man may be 
prompted by malice or wantonness to de- 
mand more than’ health requires; it will 
therefore be proper to limit the quantit 
which must be furnished, that neither the 
soldier may suffer by the avarice of his 
landlord, nor the landlord be oppressed by 
the gluttony of the soldier. cee 

With regard to this question, Sir, I ex- 
pect to find different opinions in this 


offer and to vindicate; and I shall take 


this opportunity of proposing on my part, 
‘that every man may have a daily allow- 


ance of three quarts. One quart to each 
meal may be allowed in. my ‘opinion to be 
sufficient, and sure ‘no gentleman can ima- 
ine that by this limitation, much super- 
fluity is indulged. We eee ca 
‘There are some parts, Sir, of this ‘kmg- 
dom, in which cyder is more pléntiful, and 
cheaper than small-beer, consequently it 
may be for the ease of the victualler, to 


; [iat 


and inventing every expedient, and con-’ 


ouse, which every man is at liberty to . 


ae oer 


os Mr. Henry Pelham: 


_ troops is to be dreaded 
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one or the other; it will therefore be a 
very proper addition to this clause, that the 


-— Quaitering of Soldiers. 
_ have the choice allowed him of furnishing 


we 
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euch affronts, however they might be pro- 


voked, would be borne without return, by 
thage wha knew themselves not the aythors 


inn-keepers shall allow the soldier every |-of the provocation, and who thought thera- 


day three quarts of either small-beer or 
cyder. re at 3 


tra That penal sanctions, Sir, are essential: 


to-laws, and that no man will submit to 
any regulations inconvenient ‘to himself, 
but that he may avoid some heavier evil, - 
Tequires not to be proved; and therefore 
to complete this clause, I -propose, That 
the victualler, who shell neglect or refuse. 
to observe it, shall be subject to some fine 
‘for hig non-cempliance, pH 


Sir;. I cannot omit this opportunity of 
observing how much the burden of the 
army is diminished by .the judicio 


Us. regu- 
dations. invagiebly observed in. the late |. 


reigns, end how little the 
the-victusller. . 

In the reign of king WiHiam, Sir, be- 
fore funds were established, while the cre-. 
mit of thegoverament was low, the maasures 
of the court werg oftea obviated or de-. 
feated by the superiority of the discon-. 
tented party, and the supplies denied 
which were negessary to support them, 
and in expectation of which they had been 
undertaken, it.was not uncommon fer the 
towns in which the troops were stationed, 


to murmur at their guests; nor.could they | 
be charged with complaining without just 


reasons; for to quarter soldiers upea a 


mean between the ditt 


‘selves equal. suferers with those who eon. 


plained,. When the inn-keeper growled 


‘at the soldier, the saldier, it may be Mip- 


posed, seldom failed to threaten, or to 
plunder the inn-keeper, and to rise in bis 
demande, as his allowance was retrenched. 


her member of the commynity, he inbar 


sesignment of | bitshis. quarters withoutviolence, inselence, 
| or rapacity, and endeavours .te. recone 


mend himself by officiousness and civility. 
In this present method of payment, Sir, 
the troops have always ene month’s pay 
advanced, and reogive their regular allow- 
ance on the stated day; so that every man 


has.it in his pawerto pay hislandlord every — 
ight, far oe t he bas had in the day; os, 
if he imagines himself able te procure bis 
own provisions at more advantage, he ome 
now go to. market with his own money. 
It a thexefore to me, Sir, thet che 
amendment new is the proper 


house, was in those days little leas than to | imn-keeper and saldier, by which neither 


-send troops to live at their discretian. . 

_ As all supplies, Sir, were then acca- 
-sional and temporary, and nothing was 
‘granted but for the present exigence, the 
yprevalence of the rire for a sin 


_£e8610n embarrassed all the measures of the |. 


court in the highest degree, their designs 
-were at a stand, the. forces were unpaid, 
and they were ebliged to wait till another 
session for an opportunity of prosecuting 
.their.schemes. . | 

. Thus, Sir, the soldiers were sometimes 
five months without their pay, and were 
necessarily. supported by the inn-keeper 


- at. his ewn: expence, with how.much reluc- 


tance and discontent I need net mention. 


Alpon hearing this aceount of the soldier’s 
ondition, with how many reproaches he 
“would receive his victuals, how roughly he 


_-weuld be treated, how often he would be | should promote, or-confirm in the: 


‘insulted as, an idler, and frowned upon as 


-an intruder. Nor can it be imagined that 


- 


is made the slave of the ether, and by 
which we shall leave to bath opportuai- 
ties of kindness, but take from them the 

power ef oppression. ogee 
_ Mr. Carew : 


Sir: the amendment new offered is nats _ 
in my opinion, so unreasonable pr «me- 
quitable as to demand a warm and stre- 
nueusopposition, nor so complete as pet .tn 
be subject to some objections ; objections 
which, however, may be easily renooved, 
and which would perhaps have been ob- 
viated, had they been foreseen by the gen- 
tleman who praposed it, : | 
. Fhe allowance, Sir, of sraall liquors pro- 


, Jt cannot but be immediately considered |.posed, I cannot but think mere than aufi- 


cient; three quarts a day ane surely mene 
than the demands of nature make neces- 
eacy, and I know not why the. legislature 
a vice to which they are already too. mugh 
inclined, the habit of tipling. Ba 


! 
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-. The inn-keeper, Sir, will’ be heavily 
burdened by the obligation to supply the 
‘soldiers with so many of the necessaries 
-of life without payment, and therefore it 
‘may be justly expected by him, that no 


uperfluities should be enjoyed at his ex-. 


nce. ‘ . ; —_ e 
« But there remains another objection, 


‘Sir, of far more importance, and which 
_ maust be removed before this clause can 


de reasonably passed into a Jaw. It is-not 
declared, or not with sufficient perspicuity, 
that:-it is to be left to the choice of the 


inn-keeper, whether -he will furnish the. 


soldier with provisions at 4d. a day, or 
with thé necessaries enumerated in the 
clause for nothing.- If: it is to be left. to 
the.choice of the soldier, the victualler re- 
weives no relief from the amendment, to 


avhose option, since he must suffer in either ; 


case, it: ought to be referred, because he 
enly can tell by which method he shall 
sufferleast. — Gt or. 
Mn Velters Cornwall : ver 

Sir; It is not without the greatest dif- 
fidence that I rise to oppose the gentle- 
man who offered the amendment; for his 
abilities are so far superior to mine, that I 
object without hope of being able to sup- 


‘port my objection, and contend with an 


absolute certainty of being overcome. I 
know not whether it may be allowed me to 
‘obsérve, that the difference between, our 
faculties is with regard ‘to ‘strength .and 
quickness, the same as between the cyder 
of his country and that of mine, except 
that in one part of the parallel the ad- 
vantage is on our side, and in the ether 
onhis, : - 

The cyder, Sir, of our country is one 
of our most valuable commodities, so much 
esteemed in distant places, that our mer- 


‘chants often sell it by the bottle, for more 


than the soldier has to give for the pro- 
vision of a day, and of such strength, that 
I, who am accustomed to the use of it, 
never was able to drink three quarts in any 
single day. - > 4 

Af therefore, Sir, the soldier is to have 
three quarts of this cyder, when small- 


_ beer is not easily to be procured, not only | 


the inn-keeper, but the army will be in- 
jured ; for what greater harm can be done 


to any man, than to initiate him in a habit 
of intemperance? And what outrages and 


insolencies may not be expected from men 


trusted with swords, and kept from day to 
‘day, and from month to month, in habitual 


drunkenness by an act ‘of parliament? 
Ai as 
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has so liberally extolled. . 


\ 
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Sir William Yonge = a, 

Sir ; [know not why the gentleman has 
thought this a proper opportunity for tlis- 
playing his:eloquence in the praise of his 
owncyder. That he loves his own country 
cannot be wondered, for no passion is 


‘more universal, and few less tobe cen- 
sured ; but he is not to imagine that the 


produce of his native soil will be generally 
allowed to excel that of other counties, 
because ‘early habits have endeared it ‘to 
him, and familiarised it to his particular 

The natives of every place prefer their 
own fruits and their own liquor, and there- 
fore no inference can be drawn from ap- 
probation so apparently pertial. From 
this prejudice I am far from suspecting 
myself free, nor am desirous or industrious 
to overcome it: neither am I afraid of 


exposing myself to all the censure that so 


innocent a prepossession may bring upon 


me, by declaring, that, in my opinion, the — 


cyder of my native coun 


is of equal 
excellence with that which 


is gentlemen. 


Mr. Velters Cornwall : 


Sir; how little I expect victory in this 
controversy I have already declared, and 
I need not observe of how small import- 
ance it is what soil produces cyder of the 
greatest excellence and value; since if 


there be other places where the cyder is | 


equally esteemed, and purchased at the 


‘same rate, it is yet more necessary to pro- 


vide by some exception, that the soldier 
shall not. be entitled to demand of the 
victualler, liquor to more than thrice the 


value of his pay, nor be allowed to revel 


in continual drunkenness, and to corrupt 

his morals, and enervate his limbs' by in- 

cessant debauchery. , - 
But since, Sir, the preference due to the 


cyder of my country has been denied, in 


my opinion, with great partiality and in- 
justice, I think myself obliged by all the 
laws of honour and gratitude, to stand. 
up once more to vindicate its superiority, 
and assert its value. re > : 
The laws of honour, Sir, require this 


from me, as they oblige every man to stand - 
forth a vindicator of merit slighted and op-. 


pressed; and gratitude calls loudly upon 
me to exert myself in the protection of 
that to which I have been often indebted 
for a pleasing suspense of care, and a wel- 
come flow of spirits and gaiety. | | 
The cyder, Sir, which 1.am ‘now rescu- 
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ing from cohtemptuous comparisons has 
often exhilirated my social hours, enliven- 
ed the freedom. of conversation, and im- 
proved the tenderness of friendship; and 
shall not therefore now want a panegyrist. 
It is one of those few subjects on which 
an encomiast may expatiate withqut devi- 
ating from the truth, = | 
- Would the ‘hon. gentleman, Sir, who 
has thus vilified this wonder-working nec- 
tar, but honour my table with his company, 
he would quickly be forced to retract his 
censures, and, as many of his countrymen 
have done, confess that nothing equal to 
it is produced in any other part of the 
globe; wor will this confession be the 
effect of his regard to politeness, but of 
' his adherence to truth. Se 
. Of liquor like this, Sir, two quarts is un- 
doubtedly sufficient for a daily allowance, 
in the lieu of small-beer, nor ought even 
that to be determined by the choice of the 
soldier, but of the inn-keeper, for whose 
benefit this clause is said to be inserted, 
and from whose grievances I hope we shall 
not suffer our attention to be diverted 
by any incidental questions or ludicrous 
disputes. ; 


Sir; that the allowance of two quarts a 


day is sufficient, and that to demand more | 


is a wanton indulgence of appetite, is ex- 
perimentally known, and therefore no 
more ought to be imposed upon the inn- 
keepers. 


or is this, Sir, the only part of the 
clause that requires our-consideration, for 


some of the other particulars, to be provid- 
ed, by the victualler. may easily furnish 
perverse tempers with an opportunity of 
wrangling: vinegar is not to be had in 
every part of the kingdom; and where it 
cannot be procured, ought nat to be re- 
quired ; for neither reason nor experience 
will inform us that vinegar ought to be 
ranked among the necessaries of life, 


Sir William Yonge ; 


_ Sir; by the alteration now made in the 
_.Clause, the inn-keepers are effectually re- 
lieved from a great part of the burden 
which, in my opinion, this act has hitherto 
laid upon them; ‘the necessity of furnish- 
ing the soldiers quartered upon them with 
_ Provisions at the stated price, whatever 
might be the scarcity of the season or of 
the country. That this was the intention 
Of the act, is asserted by those whose re- 
putation and promotion are sufficient evi- 
(VOL. XI.) | - 
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of our laws. | 

The inn-keeper may now either accept 
or refuge the limited price, as it shall ap- | 
pear to him most consistent with his inte-— 


‘rest; nor will there be for the future any 


reom for murmuring at unreasonable dé- 
mands, since he may oblige that soldier, ~ 
whom he cannot satisfy, to please himself 
bettér at his own expence. 

The choice of the liquor is likewise 
wholly referred to the inn-keeper; for the 
words in the clause requiring, that he shall 
furnish three quarts of small-beer, or cyder, 
he complies indisputably with the law by 
supplying either; and therefore the value 
of cyder in any particular country is not 
of much importance in the question before 
us; if cyder be more valuable than small. 
beer, it may be withheld ; if it be cheaper, 
it may be substituted in its place ; so that 
the inn-keeper has nothing to consult, but 
his own interest. : 

That this is the meaning of the clause, 
is, I suppose, obvious to every man that 
hears it read, and therefore I see no reason 
for any alterations, because I know not 
any effect which they can possibly have, 
except that of obscuring the sénse, which 
is now too clear to be mistaken, 


Sir John Barnard: _ 


Sir; though it should be granted that 
the clause: before us is intelligible to every 
member of this assembly, it will not cer 
tainly follow, thatthere is no necessity of 
farther elucidations ; for a law, very easily 
understood by those who make it, may be 
obscure to others who are Jess acquainted 
with our general intention, less skilled in 
the niceties of language, or less accusteme 
ed to the stile of laws. : 

It is to be considered, that this law will 


-chiefly affect a class of men very little in- 


structed in literature, and very unable to 
draw inferences; men, to whom we often 


find it necessary in common cases to use 


explanations, and familiar illustrations, and. 
of whom it may not be unreasonably sus~ 
pected, that the same want of education, 
which makes them ignorant, may make 
them petulant, and at once incline them 
to wrangle, and deprive them of the means 
of deciding their contraversies. ai 
That both inn-holders and soldiers are 
for the greatest part of this rank and 
temper, I suppose, Sir, every gentleman 
knows from daily observation, and there- 
fore it will, I hope, be thought necessary 
to descend to their understandings, and ta 
[5B] ! Page 
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give them laws in terms of which they will 
know the meaning; we shall otherwise 
more consult the mterest of the lawyers 
than the inn-holders: and only by one 
alteration produce a necessity of another. 
~ Tam therefore desirous, Sir, that allthe 
difficulties, which have been mentioned by 
every gentleman on this occasion, should 
be removed by clear, familiar, and deter- 
minate expressions; for what they Nave 


found difficult, may easily be to an inn- 


holder or soldier absolutely inexplicable. 

- I cannot but declare, while I am speak- 
ing on this subject, that, in my opinion, 
two quarts of liquor will be a sufficient al- 
lowance. If we consider the demands of 
nature, more cannot be required; if we 
examine the expence of the inn-holder, 
he ought not to supply soldiers with a 
greater quantity for nothing. It is tobe 
remembered, that small beer, like other 
liquors, is charged with an excise in public 
houses, and that two quarts will probably 
cost the landlord a penny ; and as we can- 
not suppose, that fire, candles, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and the use of the utensils, 
and lodging, can be furnished for less than, 
3d. a day, every soldier that is quartered 
upon a publit house, may be considered 
as a tax of 6/. a year: a heavy burden! 
which surely ought not to be aggravated 
by unnecessary impositions. - 


'  The‘committee having gone throu 
the Bill, and settled the Amendments, the 
chairman was ordered to make his report 
the next day. Accordingly, the said re- 
port was then read, and the Amendments 
to the clauses in debate, which then ran 
thus: “ That the officers and soldiers to 
be quartered and billetted as aforesaid, 
shall be received, and furnished with diet 
and small beer by the owners of the 
inns, livery-stables, ale-houses, victualling- 
houses, &c. paying and allowing for the 
same the several rates mentioned. 

«© Provided, That in case the inn-holder, 
‘an whom any non-commission officers or 
soldiers shall be quartered by virtue of 
this act, (except on a march) shall be de- 
sirous to furnish such officers or soldiers 
with candles, vinegar, or salt, and with 
either small beer or cyder, not exceeding 
three quarts for each man a day, gratis, 
and to allow them the use of fire, and the 
necessary utensils for dressing and une 
their meat, and shall give notice of suc 
his desire to the commanding officers, and 
shall furnish and allow them the same ac- 
cordingly; then, and in such case, the 


cd 
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quartered shall provide their own victuals, 
and the officer to whom it belongs to re- 


ceive, or that does actually receive the 


pay and subsistence of such non-commis- 
sion officers and soldiers, shall pay the se- 
veral sums, P pede out of the subsistence- 
money for di 
commission officers and ‘soldiers as afore- 
said, and not to the inn-holder, or other 
person on whom such non-commission 
officers or soldiers are quartered.”? The 
uestion being put, whether this clause 
ould stand thus, 


Mr. Carew spoke to this effect : 


Sir ; though it may perhaps bé allowed, 
that the circumstances of our present sie. 


tuation oblige us to support a more nume-. 


rous army than in former years, surely no 


argument can be drawn from them that can. _ 


shew the. necessity of a profuse allowance 
to our soldiers, or of gratifying their de- 
sires by the oppression of the inn-holders. 

If, Sir, the designs of our enemies are 
so malicious, and their power so formida-. 
ble, as to demand augmentations of our 


troops, and additions to our natural secu-. 
rities, they ought surely to impress upon» 


us the necessity of frugal measures, that 
no useless burdens may be imposed upon 
the people. | 

To furnish two quarts of beer, Sir, 
every day for nothing, is undoubtedly an 
imposition sufficiently grievous, and I can, 
therefore, discover no reason for which an 
allowance of three should be established ; 


@ proposal injurious to the victualler, be-: 


cause it exacts more than he can afford to 
allow; and of no benefit to the soldier, 
because it offers him more thanhe can want. 


Sir William’ Yonge : — 
. Sir; if itis an instance of misconduct to 


spend upon any affair more time than the: 


importance of it deserves, I am afraid that 
the clause to which our attention is now 
recalled may expose us to censure, and 
that we may be charged with neglecting 


weighty controversies, and national ques- 
tions, to debate. upon trifles ; of wasting 
our spirits upon subjects unworthy of cone © 


tention; of defeating the expectations of 
the public, and diverting our enemies ra- 
ther than opposing them. . 


But, Sir, as nothing has a more imme- © 
diate tendency to the security of the na-- 


tion than a proper establishment of our 


forces,.and as, the regulation of their 


quarters, is one of the most necessary and 
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difficult parts of the establishment, it is re- 
quisite ‘that we think ‘no question of this 
kind too trivial for our consideration, since 
/very dangerous disturbances have often 
been produced by petty disputes. — 

: The quantity, Sir, of small-beer to be 
allowed by the victualler to those’ soldiers 
who shall provide their own victuals, was 
disputed yesterday, and, as I thought, 
agreed upon; but since this spirit is reviv- 
aT must take the opportunity to declare 
lat we ought not to assign less than three 
quarts a day to each man; for it is to be 
remembered by those who estimate the 
demands by their own, how much their 
way of life is different from that of a com- 
mon soldier, and how little he can be 
charged with wantonness and superfluity, 
for drinking more small liquor than them- 


-... selves. 


There are few. members of this House, 


...who do not, more than once a day, drink 


s 


tea, coffee, chocolate, or some other cool- 
_ing and diluting infusion; delicacies which 
the soldier cannot purchase, to which he 
is entirely a stranger, and of which the 
place must be supplied by some other 
cheap and wholsome liquors. | 

If, Sir, those gentlemen, whose. close 
attention to the interest of the inn-holder 


has perhaps abstracted them, in some de- 


gree, from any regard to the necessities of 


a soldier, will consent to allow him five 


we sg 


pints a day, I shall contend no longer; for 
though I cannot agree that it is a sufh- 


- cient provision, yet, as other gentlemen 


equally able to judge in this subject with 
‘myself, are of a different opinion, I shall 
shew my regard for their sentiments, by 
desisting from opposition. 


Lord Baltimore s 


Sir; I am not able to discover any ne- 
cessity of compromising this debate, by 
taking the mean between the two different 
opinions, or for denying to the soldiers 
what every labourer or serving man would 
murmur to be refused for a single day. 

I believe, Sir, every gentleman who 


“xamines the’ expence of his family, will 
‘nd that each of his servants consumes 
‘aily at least three quarts of small-beer, 


ud surely it is not to be required that a 
‘idier should live in a perpetual state of 
.4r with his constitution, and a constant 

“bility to comply with the calls of nature. 


‘eneral Handaside: 


‘£3 the inclination shewn by several. 
'.4emen for a penurious and scanty pro- 
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vision for the soldier, must, in my opinion, 
proceed from an inattentive consideration 


of his pay;-and will therefore be removed 


by laying before them an account of his 


condition, and comparing his daily pay 
with his daily expences... : 

_ The whole pay of a foot soldier, Sir, is 
6d. a day, of which he is to pay 4d. to his 


landlord for his diet, or, what is very near- 


ly the same, to carry 4d. daily to the mar- 
ket, for which how small a supply of pro- 
visions he can bring to his quarters, espe- 
cially in time of scarcity, I need not 
mention. - 
‘Fhere remain then only 2d., Sir, to b 
distributed for things not immediately ne- 
cessary for the preservation of life, but 
which no man can want without being 
despicable to others, and burthensome to — 
himself. Two-pence a day is all that a 
soldier has to lay out upon cleanliness and 
decency, and with which he is likewise to 
keep his arms in order, and to supply him- 
self with some part of his cloathing. If, . 
Sir, after these deductions, he can from 
2d. a day procure himself the means of 
enjoying a few moments in the year with 
his companions over a cup of ale, ‘is not 
his oeconomy much more to be envied | 
than his luxury? Or can it be charged 
upon him that he enjoys more than his 
share of the felicity of life? Is he to be 
burdened with new expences lest he should 
hoard up the public money, stop the cir- 
culation of coin, and turn broker or usurer 
with 2d. a day? —— 
I have been so long acquainted, Sir, 
with the soldier’s character, that I will 
adventure to secure him from the charge . 
of avarice, and to promise that whatever 
he shall possess not necessary to life, he 
will enjoy to the advantage of his landlord. 


Mr. Campbell: 


Sir; I am far from intending to oppose 
this proposal of five pints, though, upon a 
rigorous exaniination, it might appear more 
than the mere wants of nature require; for 
I cannot but declare that this question has 
too long engaged the attention of the 
House, and that the representatives of a 
mighty nation, beset with enemies, and 
encumbered with difficulties, seem to for- . 
get their importance and.their dignity by 
wrangling from day to day upon a pint of 
small-beer. 

I conceive the bill which we are now 
considering, Sir, not as a perpetual and 
standing law, to be interwoven with our 
constitution, or added to the principles of 
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our government, but as & temporary esta- | and may, though it should not be entirely 

~blishment for the present year; an expe- | approved, be of less disadvantage to the 
dient to be laid aside when our affairs | public than the waste of another day. : 
cease to require it; an experimental essay : | 

of a new practice, which may be changed | An alteration was made to five pints in- 
or continued according to its success. stead of three quarts, and the Bill thus 

To allow, Sir, five pints of small-beér a ; amended, was passed, and ordered to the 

day to our soldiers for a single year can | Lords. aoe 
produce no formidable inconveniencies, 


END OF VOL. XI. 
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